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INCREMENTS. 


Calcul des Differences Finies, is a branch of analyfis in- 
nted by the learned Dr. Brook Taylor, particularly ufeful 
in the fummation of feries, and applicable to feveral fubje&s 
of mathematical inveftigation, where fearcely any other me= 
thod- can be fucéefsfily employed.  Montucla obferves, 
that had the human mind always purfued the path which” 


Dae ay Mutuon-or, ‘called by the- French 
¢ 


thematicians ; and it was therefore fortunate that any of 
them would condefcend to illuftrate a fubject in which they 
could only a& a fecondary part 5; fuch a perfon was however 
found in M. Nichole, .of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
who, having very early been in poffeflion of a copy of Dr, 

aylor’s work, and perceiving, at once, its general utility, 
he undertook, the tafk of illuftrating the principles upon 


appears the moft. natural, the theory of increments, or of which it refted; and, by fimplifying the notation and opera- 


» finite differences, would have preceded that of fluxions, or 


the differential calculus; as it feems more natural: for the 
mind to, be carried from the confideration of finite differ- 
ences, to that of differences indefinitely fmall, than that 
the latter fhould be the precurfor of the former. Such, 
however, was the fact; for the firit diftin& notions of the 
method of increments did not appear till the year 1715, in 
a work entitled “* Methodus Incrementorum,’’ &c. by Dr. 
Brook Taylor, in which both the dire& and inverfe method 
of increments are treated of in a very learned manner, and 
an application of the fame to yarouelitere ting problems ; 
but the novelty of the fubject, and the concile mode of ex- 
preffion employed by its author, together with the very coms 
plicated notation, rendered the work nearly unintelligible to 
any man lefs fkilled in analyfis than the author himfelf ; even 
the enunciation of fome of the propofitions requires the 
greateft poffidle attention in order to comprehend their 
meaning ; but in other refpects, the work bears {trong and 
evident marks of the lofty genius of its author, and contains, » 
in the fecond part, many very excellent applications of the 
preceding theory to the folution of fome of the moft inte- 
refting and celebrated mathematical problems. Such, how- 
ever, being the intricacy of the original work, it neceflarily 
follows that it could only be read by the very firlt rate ma- 
Vou. XIX. 


Strahan and Prefton, 
WNew-Street-Sanai don. 


tions, rendered it intelligible to readers of an inferior order: 
his firft paper on the fubje& was publifhed in the Memoirs 
of the Academy for 1717, which was afterwards followed 
by two others in 1723 and 1724. Dr. Taylor himfelf alfo,. 
in the Philofophical 'Tranfations, undertook an explanation 
of certain parts of his work, and its farther application to 
fome kinds of feries beyond thofe treated of in the original : 
the fame was alfo done by M. Montmort, in the Tranfac- 
tions for the years 1719 and 1720; which latter gentleman, 
it feems, had conceived fome idea of the theory before Dr. 
Taylor's work appeared; and a trifling altercation took 
place between them as to the originality of fome of the no- 
tions which was claimed by both parties. Tn 1763, Emer- 
fon publifhed his « Method of Increments ;’’ a work which, 
at leaft, does this author as much credit as any that he ever 
produced ; but the notation refembles, in a great meafure, 
that of Dr. Taylor, which renders it now almott obfolete. 
Emerfon appears’ to have been extremely anxious to 
bring the theory of increments te perfe&tion ; and earneitly 
urged thofe who were qualified for the tafk, to purfue the 
paths he had opened to them. I cannot,”’ fays he, “ pro- 
mife that I fhall have time and leifure hereafter to profe- 
cute this fubje& any farther. And as I have an earnett de- 
fire of advancing truth and improving f{cience, let me here 

B entreat 
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ventreat the friendly mathematicians, who are lovers of 
{feience, to lend their kind affiftance for the advancement of 
this uncultivated branch of knowledge, yet in its infancy, 
or rather, as yet, in the hands of Lucina, either according to 
the model I have here laid before them, or fome better if it 
can be found, fo that, by degrees, it may at length be 
brought to perfection.”? Hence it appears that this author 
was, in 1763, fenfible of the negle€&t that had been paid 
to the theory of increments ; and even now, near half a cen- 
tury after this date, the fubject has not been advanced, nay 
{carcely touched upon by any Englifh mathematician, while 
foreign authors are filling quarto volumes with the theory of 
differences finies, and its almoft univerfal application to the 
mott curious and important of mathematical inquiries. Inu- 
ler, whofe univerfal genius led him to the inveftigation of 
every fubje& that was ufeful and interefting, did not leave 
the theory of increments untouched, but has treated of it, 
in his ufual matterly flyle, ina work entitled « Inftitutiones 
Calculi Differentiales,’” &c. in which he has given a new 
form, and much extended the bounds of this important 
branch of analyfis: and fubfequent authors have adopted his 
ideas, and rendered permanent the form he gave it. Vari- 
ous other works have fince appeared to illuftrate and render 
familiar the principles of this doGtrine ; the moft complete 
of which is the * Traité des Differences,’’ &c. par Lacroix. 
Boffut has likewife a chapter on this fubject in his “ T'raités 
des Calcul Differentiel,’? where the theory is treated in a 
very elementary and comprehenfive manner ; and the fame is 
alfo done by Coufin, in chapter 3. of the introdudtion to his 
«« Traités de Calcul Differentiel,’” &c. 

Having thus given a brief fketch of the hiftory and pro- 
grefs of the method of increments, we fhall now endeavour 
to explain the principles and application of it; in order to 
which, that we may prepare the reader for the more general 
theory, it will be ufeful to confider the fame in a more limited 
form in the firft initance, in doing which we cannot have a 
better model than that of M. Nichole above-mentioned. 

The method of this author is extremely fimple, but cer- 
tainly lefs general than that of Dr. Taylor; it is, however, 
well calculated for conveying the firft clear and conneéted 
ideas of this theory, and prepares the reader for more general 
refearches, by leading him on, from ftep to flep, with order 
and precifion. 

If we confider x as any variable quantity, which is con- 
tinually increafed by a conftant quantity a, fo that it beeomes 
fucceflively x, 2 +, x + 2n, &c.: and if y be any func- 
tion of x, made up of factors, as y= wv (x + 2) (v + 22) 
(a + 37), then the difference between this value of y, and 
that which it becomes when w is again increafed by a, is the 
increment of y, or of x (w+) (a + 2n) (x + 3n)3 which 
increment is readily obtained, by obferving, that 
(x +2) ee eT eee ee 
(vtn) Qet2n) — «x(x4+4+n) = 2n(x +2) 
(x +n) (w+ 22) (2 + gn) — a (@ 4 1) (x + 2) = 30 
 (x+12) (x + 22); and hence generally, the incre- 
ment of w(v +n) (v+ 2n)...(#-+rn2)=(rt+i1) 2 

(2 +2) (x+2n).. (@ + rn): Andhence again con- 
verfely, the integral of (r +1) a (a+n)... (x + 22) 
(x +rn)=n(e+n) (+ 22)..(4% + rn); 0r more 
generally, the integral of w (# +n) (vw + 22)... (« + rn) 


=: Again, 
the increment ef #” is the difference between x» and 


(#  F n)™. ‘Now (x 4 Bye — 2™ = ma” 'a + 


m(m—1) (m— 2) 
Pee 3 
by means of this general expreffion, for the increment of 
xm, we readily deduce the increment of any funétion of ay 
as am tase" +b, + &c. Thus, for example, if it 
were required to find the increment of «? + 3x*-+ 4x, we 
have increment of x? =3jx*n+3xn* + n3 
of gee = - O6xn + 3n* 
—— of 4x = ? 4a 
Hence the increment of #3? + g¥? + 4% = 34° + 
w(3n74+6n)+n'+3n% 44m. 
It is therefore not neceffary, when we proceed thus, that 


em 2 n+ w"-3n3 +°&c.3 and 


— 


the propofed fanétion fhould be made up of fa¢tors in arith- | 


metical progreffion, as in the former rule. 


} : She . Zn 
Again, the increment — is the difference between — and 
7 x 


I n ' ; 
Ee ree a) and in the fame way we finger 
; 1 2n ‘ 
increment.of ——.__ _—_—__. — ee ee eee 

x («# + n) x(x +n) (x +22)’ 
I —3n 


~ 2 (e4n) (@ +22) @+ 3a) 


and generally the increment of 


aw (« = n) (% + 22) 


nG io) Eto eee 
Bh Se ee eae 
a(x +.nj(e + on)... (etn Ia), 
again, converfely, the integral of 
—(r+ij)a 


And hence, 


ao (ev +n) (a +22), . Ghee . - . (ee Fee 
. 


1 


Fe eae a) (2 Fain) 2s Ghee ne nee a 


. _ J 
generally, the integral of x(@ +”) @ +20) (#4 Pn) 
I 


— 


rn 

~  ¢ (a tn) (w+ 22) 2. ++. es (ir — In). 

This, as was before obferved, is not the moft general 
mode of confidering the fubjeét, but we are much mittaken 
if it be not the moft obvious and natural; and therefore the 
beft adapted for illuftration, and for eonveying to a beginner 
the firft ideas of the theory. We will now fhew the applica- 
tion of the above principles to an example or two, by way 
of elucidation, and then proceed to a more general and ex- 
tended inveltigation of the method of increments, and its 
application to mathematical problems. ; . 


Ex. t.—Let it be propofed to find the fum of 100 terms 
of the feries ’ 


Oe er ek? Se 100. IOI. 
Each of thefe terms is of the form w (a# + 1), and it is 
obvious that the next term to 100. 101, that is 101. 102, is 
the increment of the feries; or, making 100 = 2, the lat 
term is x (x -+ 1), and the fucceeding one is (x +- 1) (# +2); 
which is evidently the increment of the feries, or the @if- 
ference between the propofed feries in the firlt cafe, and 
what it becomes when w is increafed by the common dif. 
ference 1; and therefore converfely, the integral of this in- 
crement, that is, of (v + 1) ( + 2), will be the fum of 
H the 


ae Me™ ‘ethy 
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the feries fought. Now the integral of (x + 1) (++ 2) 
— *(* +1) (« + 2) 
3 


100, we have 


;-and fince x in the prefent ex- 


100 X IOL X 102 
3 


ample = 343400 for 


the fum required. 
Ex. 2.—Required the fum of 2 terms of the feries 
1.2-34+2-3-443-4-.5 + &. n(n +1) (2 + 2)- 
Here, by writing # inftead of n + 1, we fhall have for 


the fucceeding term x (w + 1) (# + 2), which is the in- 
crement of the feries, and therefore the integral of 


Py es ee et) (> ee soit 


be the fum required; which, by re-eftablifhing the value of 


n(n+ 1) (2 + 2) @ +3) _ 
4 


x = n + I, becomes the 


fum of n terms. 

Ex. 3.—Required the fum of a terms of the natural 
feries of fquares 17+ 27>4+ 3° + 4° + .--.. 0m. 

Here writing x for 2, the fucceeding term is (w + 1)* 
=e + 2e47+4+1=4(¢+ 1) + w+ 1), which is the 
increment ; and it confifts of two parts. Now the 
(w+ 1) (e+1), 

3 


integral of x (v +1) = 


3 
d I 
integralof x» +1 = = fora 8 
And therefore fince « = #, we have a(n + 1) + 


2 


@ oe == the fum required.. 
Ex.—Let it now be propofed to find the fum of the infinite 


as I I I I 
feries —— + —-— + —— + — + &e. 
I .2 Ar 3 3 . 4 4 . Ge 
Here it will be neceflary for us to confider the feries as 
generated from the extreme term; which is o, and therefore 


I ; : ate 3 
—— asits laft term, which will therefore be the increment 
ai 


i I 
+ —— + —— + &c.; and, confe- 

eR Bh 4S : 

quently, the integral of this will be the fum of the {eries, 


of the feries 


: I 
wanting only the term ace Make, therefore, # = 2, or 


I i 4 ‘ ; I 
ieee =e ——~ 3.in which cafe the increment —— be- 
a3 Ye {at F) 1.2 
I . P I 
comes ———--—., and the integral of this = — (becaufe 
(#—1)a x 


the increment is — 1); therefore the fum of the feries, be- 
~ 


ae re , ; A 
ginning at the term a BF » to which adding the firft 
. 3 


term 


-, we have the fum of the whole feries = 1. 

This will ferve to explain the method purfued by M. Ni- 
ehole in his firft paper, and will be ufeful as an introduction 
to what follows: in which we fhall not limit ourfelves to con- 
fidering the continual increafe of x as conflant as is done 
above; but as being variable like » itfelf; for it is under 


this form, that the theory of increments becomes fo univerfallp 
applicable to almoft every {pecies of mathematical invettiga- 
tion. 


Notation and Definitions. 


1. As the increment of a variable quantity x is nothing: 
more than the difference between that quantity in its firit 
ftate, and what it becomes after a certain increafe, this dif- 
ference may be properly reprefented by Dx, or A x; and 
in the fame manner, if y be any funétion of a variable quan- 
tity, Dy, or Ay, will reprefent the increment of y. And 
as in the fluxional or differential calculus, fis made the cha- 
racter of integration, fo in the prefent inftance, we fhall em- 
ploy it to reprefent the integral of any increment. 

2. The increment of a variable quantity being, as we have 
obferved above, only the excefs of this quantity in one ftate, 
over the fame quantity in the confecutive ftate, it follows 
that if a variable magnitude x become fucceflively 2,2’, x", 


- x", &e. we fhall have Aw = x’ —x3; Ax! = x"! — «x'; 


LD xf a! — es A xl = xl? — x!" & ee 

It may happen that an increment may be pofitive, or ne- 
gative, according as the variable quantity of which itis the 
increment is augmented or diminifhed, with regard to fome 
other magnitude or magnitudes which we fuppofe to in- 
creafe, and of which the increments are therefore neceflarily 
pofitive. ; 

3- The increments of quantities being themfelves quan- 
tities, if they be variable, we may take the increments of 
them, thefe are called /econd increments ; and if thefe fecond 
increments be alfo variable, we may in like manner take the 
increments of thefe allo; which are called ¢hird increments, and 
fo on as long as the differences or increments are variable. 

In‘all thefe cafes, the condition of the increments. being 
variable, is neceflary ; becaufe if, in any cafe, they become 
conitant, then it is obvious that the increments are ©, 
whether it be the firft, fecond, third, &c. increment that 
thus become conftant or invariable. 


Thus the feries of {quares 1, 4, 9. 16, 25, &c. is an ex- 
ample of a cafe in which the fecond differences or increments 
are conftant: for this feries may be confidered as generated by 
a variable quantity x*; which is fuch, that if the difference 
between the fucceffive terms be taken, they will form a feries 
of quantities in arithmetical progreffion, and confequently 
the differences of thefe differences, or the fecond increment 
of x” will be conftant. Inthe fame manner we find the 
third differences of the feries of cubes, 1,8, 27, 64, 125, or 
the third increment of w, is conftant; and therefore the 
fourth increment = 0; for after any order of increments 

ecomes conttant, all the ulterior orders mutt, neceffarily, 
become zero. 


4, As‘ Ax denotes the firft increment of any variable 
quantity #; fo A?x, Aix, Ata, Kc. will reprefent the fe- 
cond, third, fourth, &c. increments.of the fame quantity x ; 
which expreffions are fufliciently diftin& from Aa*, Aa’, 
Aw', &c. which repegient the powers of thofe increments ; 
amd if it be required to exprefs.the power of any increment 
palt the firft, as for inftance the ath pewer of the fecond, 
third, &c. increment of 2, that will be done thus, A’ 2’, 
AD oh Shes 

5- In fome problems it is neceffary to confider a certain 
order of the increments as conilant ; thus, in any arith- 
‘metical progreffion the firft increments are conitant. In 
the feries of natural fquares, the fecond increments are 
neceflarily conftant; as are alfo the third increments of 
cubes, &c. as we have feen above. But there is an in- 

B2 finite. 
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finite number of quellions, in which, from their nature, it 
is not neceflary that any order of their increments fhould be 
con{lant: yet as we may_attribute to a certain quantity 
whatever variation we pleafe, providing that the variations 
of the other quantities depending upon the firit be fuch as 
to accord with the variation we have attributed to it; it 
follows, that in any problem, we may at pleafure make any 
order of increments of a quantity chofen at will be con- 
ftant ; obferving only, that the other quantities ought to 
vary in confequence; and, therefore, we cannot make an- 
other order of increments alfo conftant, unlefs, from the na- 
ture of the problem, fome other increment has a certain 
ratio to that which is fo affumed. 


6. The whole of the method of increments confifts of 
two problems; viz. 1it. Finding the increments of all or- 
ders of any variable quantity, raifed to any power; the 
produ& of different variable quantities ; and generally of 
any*function of variable quantities ; which problem is al- 
ways folvible, and prefents but little difficulty in any cafe ; 
and this is called the Dired Method of Increments. ‘The 
other problem, which is the reverfe of the preceding, is 
that of finding the integral of any given increment, which 
is frequently infolvible ; at leaft, without infinite feries, or 
fome other mode of approximation ; and this is termed the 
Inver fe Method of Increments : which two problems we will 
confider under their diftinG heads. 


Of the Dired Method of Increments. 


7. Since the increment of a variable quantity is the dif- 
ference between the fums in any two confecutive flates, it is 
obvious in general, that in order to find the increment of 
any funétion of variable quantities, we muft fuppefe, that 
each of thofe quantities is increafed or diminifhed by their 
refpective increments; and fubflitute thefe quantities, thus 
changed, into the propofed funétion ; and from this refult, 
if there be fubtra¢ted the original expreflion, the remainder 
will be the increment fought. 

Ex. 1.—Find the firft increment of the fum x +y + 2. 
Thefe quantities, augmented by their refpeCtive increments, 
become ° 

(wtAx) + +Ay) + (2+ Az) 
from which fubtracting the original expreffion, there re- 
mains A x + Ay + 42, as is evident; fince the whole 
increment mutt neceflarily be equal to the fum of each par- 
ticular one. 

In the fame manner we find the increment of + +y — x, 
orA (x+y —2%) =Awt Ay— Ax. 

And if we had to find the increment of a+ x+y— 2, 
we fhould have, confidering a as aconftant quantity, 

A(at+ «x+y —2%) =Axt+ Ay— Az, 
the fame refult as before, becaufe the conftant quantity 
a has no increment, or its increment is equal to zero. 

Hence it appears, that if to the fum of any variable 
quantity we add or fubtra& any conftant quantity what- 
ever, the increment of the whole fun@ion will {till be the 
fame. 

Ex. 2. Find the firft increment of #”. 

This is, from what is obferved above, the difference be- 
tween (a + Ax)” and #3 which by the binomial theo- 
m(m —1 ) 


Et 


rem becomes m x” Aw + 4 
oZ 


w-2 Ag? + 


$ fer 1 ma) 


a" Ax + &e. Ax”. 
Bin Byard 


Thus we find 


the increment of 2°, or 
= 2 mA ae A. at 
A (x3) = 2m eee a Ae , 
A (at) = 49 Ae + 6x? Ax? + 4xAx? + of 
&e. &e. &c. &c. 
And if the propofed quantity, of which the increment is 
required, be aw”, a being a conftant multiplier, then it is 


obvious that 
Aakers a(x+Aw)™—a(x")= 
a [Cae ah A i —— wy a aN ce) 
whence the increment a2” is equal to a times, the incres 
ment of +”. 


a(w + Ax)" — ant = 


Lx. 3. To find the firft increment of the produ& x ys 


Here w« becomes wx + Aw 
and y becomes y + Ay 


whence the produt = wy +yAw+uaAy+ AvAy; 
from which, fubtracting the original quantity #y, we have 
A(ey) =yAuw+udy + Ardy. 
And in the fame way we find 
(ayes reds azay a wsyAztevAyAe 
+yArAx+2ArAgy4+AuAyaAg, 
And in like manner may the increment of any other pro- 
dué& be readily afcertained. 
If the product was avy, axyz, &c., a being a cons 
ftant quantity, we fhould have 
A(axy) =aAd(xy), A(axyz) =aA(eye), Ke. 
that is, we muft find the increment as above, and multiply 
the refult by the conftant faCtor a. 


Ex. 4.—To find the firft increment of any quantity of 
the form x (x + a) (# + 24) (% + 3 G)swe(e + 7a). 
It is obvious that this may be referred to the preceding ex- 
ample, by making x + a=u; w+ 2a=y3; «+34a=23 
&e. under which fubftitution, the function, of which the 
increment is required, reduces to xu yz, &c. and, confe- 
quently, A (xuyx) may be found as above. But if, 
without this fubilitution, we find the a€tual produét, it is 
obvious that it will take the following form (where A, B, 
C, D, &c. reprefent conftant quantities) ; viz. 
et A gt * 4 Bat? + Cz"— 2 Dae ime. 
and hence by finding the increments of each of thofe terms 
by example 2, the fum of them will be the increment of 
the funétion propofed. Thus, 


A (x (a + a) ) = A: (x?-- a we 
Now A (4) %= 22Aw + Aa; 
A (a x) ee A Gx) 
whence A (* (a + a) ) =(2¥+ a)Axv+ Ax’. 
And in the fame manner 
A (x (x +a) (x + 2a)) =A (# + 34x" + 2@°s). 
Now A (2?) = 32 Ax t+ 34Aa + Ax’ 
A (342) =6axrA#+.3aAx 
Aaa ag) = 2a 
The fum of which particular increments will be the incre- 
ment of the original fun€tion propofed: and in exaétly 


the fame way, the increment of any fimilar funétion may 
be afcertained. ¥ ; 


Ex. 5.—To find the firf increment of the fra&tion : 
. Here 


aks 


“% 
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Here we have 


etAv wv yAx—why _ 
4(=)= y+hy yy VF +¥AY 


» Vg heey) (th HED * 
And therefore from the expanfion of (y* + yAy)~* into 


a feries, we have 
« (ySa—xAy) ( Ay Ay’ Ay? ) 
A Ee oe a po) 4 ao ae 
@ a i 77 ge 

And if the propofed fraGtion be effected with any conftant 
fa&tor a, the whole of the above increment muft be multi- 
plied by a. 

Ex. 6.—To find the firft increment of the quantity 
a/ (a + 2°). 

Here it is obvious, on the fame principles, that 
A ( /a@ + x)°) = J(@ + («+ Aw) ) — (a + x’) 

ai (a + 4°) + (24 Ax + Axx’) ) — J/(a@ +. x) 
And if now we confider thefe two expreffions as two bino- 
mials, to be raifed to the power 4, it is obvious that from 
the developement of the firft, there will be cancelled the firlt 
term, and the other terms will reprefent the increment re- 
quired ; and thus we have 


oo 2 ate 2 25 
2(@+8)?  8@ +x) 


Ms in A) 


5 
16 (a? + a*)” 

Ex. 7.—Uaving given the equation y? — ax + x7 = 0 
which expreffes the relation between the conftant quantity a, 
and the two variable quantities x and y; to find the equa- 
tion which ought to exprefs the relation between a, and the 
firft increments of x and y. 

Here we mui fubftitute x + Aw for x; and y + Ay 
for y; which gives 

(y + 49)? —a (ex + Ax) + (x + Axl =o; 
from which, fubtra€ting the original equation, there re- 
mains 

2yAy—aAx+24rAx+ Axr’+ Ay=o, 
which is the equation required. 

And in a fimilar manner the firft increments of any quan- 
tities whatever may be afcertained, as alfo of any algebraical 
equation. 

When it is required to find the fecond, third, &c. incre- 
ments of any propofed funétion, it is only neceffary to confi- 
der the preceding order of increments as variable quantities ; 
and we fhall thus pafs from the firlt incr2ments to the 
fecond, from the fecond to the third, from the third to the 
fourth, &c. ; in the fame manner as we pafs from the ori- 
ginal funtion to the firft increment. 


Ex. 1.--'To find the fecond increment of x. 
Here we have, in the firft place, 


A (a?) = 2x Aw + Ao the firft increment. 


And if now, in this expreffion, we fubftitute v + Aw for 
x, and Aw + A*w for Aw, we have 
A? (2?) =A (2Ke Aw + Ax*)= 2 (#@+A-z) 
(Ax + A’x) + (Aw + A*x)* — (24 Ax + Az’) 
=2he+ 4A Meo + ae hrt Ay, 
which is the fecond increment required. 

And in the fame way we find the third, fourth, &c. in- 
crements of a quantity or funtion, by fubftituting A* x 
4+ A'winitead of A’; and A?y + Ax inftead of Aba; 
aud foon. | 


&c, 


2xAxv+Ax? (2xAxv- Ax’)? 


Remark.—If we confider the fecond increments as being 
conttant, it adds very much to the fimplicity of the operation ; 
for, after having found the firft increments, viz. 

A (#) =28Ax + Ax’, 

n(x?) = 3a? Aw be 3 Are + Ax, 

A (@*) = 4a An F677 Ax? 4+ 47 A254 Ast, 

&e. &c. &e. &c. 
we fhall have for the higher order of increments, 

A? (x*) = 2Ax*, A? x? =o, At (x3) = ©, OC» 

LA? (ee OR A 2? + CARL’ (27716 A 2, 

aS (w*) Os ZN («') == On eCee 

A* (at) == 12-0 A x” + 2447 As bora x, 

At (a) = 242 A 2+ 2S eee 24 42%, 

A? (a) = 0; Ue (Ge opie. 

&e. &c. &e. 

Scholium.—1t is eafy to find, on the fame principles, the 
fecond increments of all forts of fun€tions. For example, to 
find the fecond increment of the product wy, without fup- 
pofing any increment as conftant, we muit firft find the 
firft increment, which is, 

A(ey)=yOu+ueAyt+tAxdAy. 
And fubftituting now in this expreffion, 
x + Aw for v, andy + Ay fory; 
Aw + Mx for Ax, and Ay + A’y for Ay, 
it becomes 
(y +Ay) (Aw + Ax) + (4% + Ax) 
(Ay + Ay) + Ax + Ax) (Ay + 4’y); 
from which, fubtraéting the firfl increment, there remains 
A (xy) =syXat+ xy + 2AxdAy 
+2Ayha+ 2Aurd’y + Ax d’y. 
And if we fuppofe A. conftant, this expreflion reduces te 
Mey) = ae hMy + 2ArAy +2Ax dA’y. 
And fimilar methods apply in all cafes ; it will, therefore, 
be unneceflary to give any farther examples, except in the 
cafe of an exponential expreflion, which is fomewhat dif- 
ferent. 

Let it be propofed, for example, to find the increment of 
the hyperbolic logarithm of «. 

Let »y = 4.1.4; then, asx becomes x + Ax; fowilly 
become y + Ay, that is, 

yt Ay=bl (x + Ar); 
and hence, fincey = 4./. 4, we have 
gtAy—y=h.l(x+ Ax) —b.1.%, or 


Ae Bie $As)—ble=bi (1 + =*). 


Now, by the well-known logarithmic feries, we have 


Aw A: Ax’ Ax’ A 2+ 
bi(xy ft) St Oe, Se Oa 
x x 2a 3 x 4x 
Ax Ax Ax A at 
whence Ay = A (4/x) = — — -+—- : 
x 2x 3x 4 


‘+ &c. as required. And the higher order of increments 


of 4/x will be found as above, by taking the increments of 
the terms of this feries. 
Ex. 2—Required the firft increment of the exponential 
expreffion a‘. 
Make y = a’; then, when » becomes x + Aa, y will 
become y + Ay; whence 
7 ot ay = avtar 


y —— fg 


a® x a4*; but 
a‘ 


whence Ay = a x ad* — a® = a (a4* — 1), 
3 Now, 


INCREMENTS. 


Now, expanding (a4* — 1) into a feries, we have 


Ax . Ax . . 
fqael yyy SR PEER 
I 1.2 


Ais? (la)3 


eee. Hye 
Therefore Ay, or A (a*) = 
2 a 7 3 3 
a’ x eee Als es xe} 
I 1s 2 ere 


as required. And the higher order of its increments may 
be found by the ufual method. 


Of the Inverfe Method of Increments. 


8. In the inverfe method of increments, the queftion is to 
find the integral, or funétion, from its increment being given. 
We mutt, therefore, examine with attention the fteps by 
which we defcend from a variable quantity to its increment ; 
and then, by the reverfe operation, we may afcend to the 
integral, -when the increment is known. But this reverfe 
operation is attended with the very fame difficulties as the in- 
verfe method of fluxions, for, as in that, every fluent may be 
readily put into fluxions, fo may the increment of any func- 
tion be readily obtained; but it is frequently difficult, and 
fometimes impoffible to find the fluent of a given fluxion ; 
and fo in the method of increments, there are many cafes 
that will not admit of integration; we fhall, however, give 
fome of the moft ufual and obvious rules, and which will. 
apply to the generality of examples. 

Let us firft attend to the powers of a variable quan- 
tity x. 

1. Since Ax = A (wx); therefore, reciprocally, [ax 
=x. Andif we fuppofe A x as conftant (a fuppofition that 
has place in all that follows), we fhall have fa aX T=, 


x 


Aw 
2. Since A (2°) = 2”Ax% + Ax’, therefore, recipro- 
eally, { (2* Ax + Ax’) = 23 or, which is the fame, 


rede + fas 


orAx {1 = 43 therefore /'1 


° “4 7 a 
= #°; whence again alfo ex + 


Ax x ; ie ie 
—— = —~ ; andhence, by tranfpofition, / «= 
2 2A x Z DA’ 
Ar x Ax ee x 
= ——- = —— — — x I=—— — -. 
3 2 2Ax% ee 2Ane 2 


3. Again, fince A(z )= 36 Aw+ 3 4A x +Az2'; 
therefore, reciprocally, 
{(3 Aa + 3xAu + 4x’) = x*5 or, which is the fame, 
{3 ct Aw +43 tnx stefan = «7; or dividing by 3 Ax 
32 x 


edafep =" 
x Ox] x — 
J sf 3 


;. whence, again, 


% RAD 
Miah ge Te 
fe = — & Md Kak ef 1;0r, which is the fame, 
Sale - 3 
a we! x? xAw 
on 
,, Zax 2 6 


We find in a fimilar manner, by continuing to fuppofe Ax 
as conftant, and fubftitutiag always for the quantities con- 
tained under the particular fum their refpeCtive values ; the 
following refults for the integrals of the fucceflive powers 
of x; in which we have repeated the two preceding ones, 
for the fake of uniformity. 


i 


. Ax 
fa x” hig 
* -[9' See ee 
x3 en xan 
Ax? = _-— 
x 34x 2 7 6 , 
wt x wAQx 
Angee —-—-+ ; 
J 4A” 2 4 ; 
PR g # xt Aw we Ax 
Mi dient <0 SiN ogee 3 Cee 
fa : ae a Kgl Nagai aes 
A x —-— ++——— — ; i 
. 6A 2 12 ons 
&c. &c. ; &e. &e. 


where it is only neceffary to obferve, that if the propofed 
increment have any conftant multiplier, the integral above 
found muft have the fame. 

Cor. 1.—Hence we may find the integral of any fundétion 
compofed of the powers of x, affected with any conftant co- 
efficients a, 6, c, &c. For in order to find the integral of 
fuch an increment, it is only neceflary to find thofe of the 
ay powers of x, and their fum will be the integral re- 
quired. 


Ex. 1.— Required the integral of the increment a + b 2% 
+ cx’; confidering A » as conttant. 


ae 
axa fr= — 
AF ‘c Lae 
: b x? b: 
presbfe= ie el 
PAIN EY 2, 
3 2 A 
ies c fx = (ey SE EA 
3A 2 6 
And hence by addition, 
ax bx ot Cm CRE 
{ (a ba +ecu*) = — = aa | 
Pee ) Rar ae 2 34x 2 * 


cx Ax 


Ex. 2—Required the integral of ax! — 64°, confidering 
A «x as conttant. 
Here we have 


fo a x ay ax Aw ax Nz 
a — — — —-— 
: Aw 2) 3 30 
f pe jige bx? bxAdx 

* ; img 34x 22 6 


the fum of which expreffions will be the whole increment 
fought. 


Cor. 2.—When it is required to find the integral of a 
quantity of any of the following forms, (Aw being fup- 
pofed conftant,) viz. a 


(« + a) 

(«+ a) (x + 2a) 

(2 + a) (w+ 2a) (x +32) 

(w+ a@) (w+ 24) (w+ 3a) (x + 4a) 
we arrive at them by taking the actual produ& of thofe 
quantities, and finding Gieeelevely the increments of each of 
the termas: thus, « 


nb f@tays fet fas ae 


2 ge Aw 


2. f (w+ 4) (w+ 2a) =f[@ + 34e+2a)= 


x” 


Pi 
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f gal e.g # 
- gAg) 2 aks 
_3ax 3ax 
Ssanno, Z 


3 2 
Mea ae) ea 2s eae 
a 3 Ax 6 
Zan jax 28x 
thn. 2 Ax 
3- Again, f (x + a) (« + 2a) (wn +34) = 
S@ +642? + 1144+ 6a')= 
te. ue a 
«hes aa eear 
fax a 6ax? — 6ax GaxAx 
: 5  gAx 2 @ 
a Tl aie 


OO 


60x 
3 
J6a ny 


we gg’ An 2a Zax 
(# . a — — 7 ae 
Ax 2 4 Ax I 
axAx lias 6a64 Ii1a@« 6a ae ¢ 
—— ‘ = —— ;and fo ono 
I 2An Aw 2 Bx? 


other fimilar quantities. 
And if it be required to find the integral of quantities of 
the form 
x («+ a) 
x (x +a) (« +22) 
x (x a) (x + 2a) (w+ 3a) 
ceesece. Site 


we have in the fame way 


x We. ae Are 

"og a): = is = —- . 

1 fix (w+ a) Ss + fax 3Ax ie 
Et Rta 
2h x. 2 


2 Sx (#+4) (+ 2a)= [¥' + 3a fx ++ 2a? fx = 


C A Ra 
| Se OF BD i Fae 4 4 

1 — ee eee * 
< 3af x Ts 3 Aw \d 2 ‘7 


“ 


> ASS 

Bae, aN 2 
the fum of which will be the increment required. 

And, in a fimilar manner, we may find the integral to any 
other quantity of thefe forms. 

». Remart.—Before we proceed any further on this fub- 
jet, it will be proper to attend to the corre¢tion of any in- 
tegral, when from the nature of the problem under confider- 
“ast becomes neceflary. 


As the increments of any variable quantities x, and w + a> 


are bothexprefled by A.v, the conftant part a having no in- 


crement, fo, reciprocally, the integral of the increment A x 
may be x, or x + a; therefore, when we have found the 
integral of any increment, we mutt add to it aconflant quan- 
tity, which will be zero, if che integral needs no correction 


but a real quantity, pofitive or negative, in other cafes, 
which muft be determined from the nature of the pro- 
blem. This remark will be of confiderable importance in 
what follows. 


10. Let us then confider thofe produéts, of which the 
fators are continually increafed by aconftant difference ; 
Vix. 

v(x + Ax) 

x(x + Ax) (4+ 2Axz) 

a (#+4+Ax) (#+2Ax) (x9 +3Axn) 
&ce. &e. &e. 

Here it is obvious that the increment of # (x + Ax); or 
TA (# w+ Ax)) = + Ax) + 2Ax) — # (x + Ax) 3 
whence, by multiplication and fubtration, we have 
A (x (@ + Axr)) = 2Ax(x+A~x). 

In the fame manner we find, 

A (* (@ + Aw) (a+ 2Aix))= 3Ax(x 4+ Aad (x + 2Ax); 

And thus again, 

A(#(@+ A#)@+2Aa) (4+ 3Ax))=4de 

(x + Ax) @W+2Ax) («+ 3 Ax) 
and fo on of other fimilar products. Whence it appears, 
that in order to find the increment of any produ& of the 
above form, we muft fupprefs the firft faGtor x, and write 
in its place the increment A «, effeCted with a co-efficient 
equal to the total number of factors ; all the other part of 
the expreffion remaining as before. 

Whence again, converfely, the integral to any increment 
of this form, will be found from the reverfe operation. 

Thus for example, 

fz Aw (4+ Ax) = 2(e+ Ax) 


2. f3Ax («# + Ax) (# + 2A) 
(«+ 2Ax) 

3. f 4Ae (x + Ax) (x + 2Ax) (9 +3 Ax) = 
x(x + A x) (« +2 Ax) (x + 3A x) 
and fo on of others. 


Whence, in order to find the correfponding integral to any 
increment of the above form, which may be reprefented ge- 
nerally by 

ahae(xt Ax) (e+ 2Az)..5 (x +n Ar), 
we mut change A x in the firft fa€tor into x, and divide the 
whole by the number of fa¢tors ; that is, 
faN«(x + Ax) (2 4a Awe. . (x + 2nAzx)lv= 
‘ ax (x+ Ax) (a+ 2Anx).... (4+ nAv). 
n+ ii 

This part of the theory has been before cenfidered in the 
preceding pages, in deferibing the method employed by M. 
Nichole of the Academy of Sciences, publifhed in 1717. 

11. Let us now confider thofe fraétions, the denominators 
of which are eompofed of factors fimilar te thofe abeve de- 
{cribed, viz. 


I 
x (vw + Ax) 
1 


——$—$—$— 


x (¥ + Ax) 


a(x +x) (w+ 242) (x + 3 Aa); Ke. 
in which A » is conftant, 


Here, 
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Here, by taking the differences as before, we fhall have 


Aft te tt  -aa 
; e(e@+AaS 7 (w+Ax)(e4+242) «(w+ Ar) 
= — 2Aw x : 


x (x + Ax) (« + 2A x)” 
And in the fame manner we find the increment, or, 


—3A+ 


. 4| ape eian se 


I 
wv (vw + Aw) (wx + 244) (ew + 3Ax) 


I 
3° sie +Ax) (x+2Ax) (x + —=x.)t ehh 
; 
wv (xe + Ax) (w+ 24.2) (x + 342) (w+ 4 Ax) 


end fo on of others. Whence it follows, that in order to 
determine the increment of any expreffions of the above 
form, we mutt.increafe the denominator by one factor, and 
multiply the new fraction by the conftant increment taken 
negatively and affected by fuch a co-efficient, as is equal to 
the number of factors in the denominator of the refulting 
fraction. 

And hence, again, converfely, in order to find the integral 
correfponding to any increment of the form 


aNtsw 
pilGieepaieeessmeee se ae eee 
x(«# +x) (w+ 2NH#) (x +ZAx).. {x +2A.x) 
we mutt fupprefs the laft fator in the denominator, and 
afterwards divide the refulting fraction, taken negatively, by 
the produ& of A x, into the number of factors comprifed in 
the denominator of the faid fraétion ; thus, 
an wv 
Sa Ax) («+ 2Ax) (w+ 3Ax).. (w+nAx) 


— 2 


4 AX X 


~ ne (wtAx) (@ HP eAx)(@+3Ax)...(e+a—1AZz) 
12. On the fame principles we find 


A d y= : 
(os x+(a+1)Ae 


and, therefore, reciprocally, 


t I 
1) Awa ior x+nAx ~ 


peace 
J eit 


The integration of thefe two latter expreffions cannot be 
effected feparately, but the difference of them is evidently 


I 
“+nAx 


I 


equal to the algebraical fraCtion 
; x+aAde 


Whence it appears, that quantities may fometimes admit 
of integration, by being decompofed into many parts ; which, 
though they will not admit of it in their ftate of feparation, 
may, notwithftanding, be fo combined with each other, that 
the final refult fhall be algebraical ; a circumftance that com- 
monly happens in prattical operations. 


_ Examples of Integration. 


13. Ex. 1.—Find the integral of the increment 


32+ 2A 
a(x + Ax) (x +242) : 


Sd 


This quantity admits of the following decompofition ¢ 


3ur+2Au ner 1 bi ae 
a(x +Ax) (7+ 20x)” Awe(x) ' Da (a+ Ax} 
2 r I 1 T 
ee LR gue et 
Ax (# + 2ARpe ae pale er ar 
2 I 


— ——— 


-__——__ : each of which parts isevidently of 
x + BA a ak 


the form that has been invelligated in the preceding para= 
graph. By making firftz = 0, n= 1, andz = 2; thus 


we have 
eh Ban I ie 
ge eo+Arx hie 


by which means the integral of the propofed quantity takes 
the following form: wiz. 


Znr§. = 2 He I i I 
Axl tye Le Re iy hy A aaa 


But the above formula gives alfo 


: I I id — I 
gf vs Aw Ya am e+Axw 


x ) 


Lx, 2.—Required the integral of the quantity 
3 ea, 
xo (% tug x) 
3 Ax nt hee 
“2 (x+3Ax) ks 
and, confequently, the integral of the quantity will be 


Mea.) Gia 
v YT] age eas 


Now the above formula gives 
ZO. oud 
Pe 8 x-+ Aw 
I we I y. voll 
SF ff —— 3 
of sre ae 2 Am J +246 
whence the whole integral is exprefled by 


1 ; I I q 
uA St gk ne 2. eee, =: 
Sar ie ihe x x + 2%. 


I —2 
ax (ooo — 
an we. -Awe 

as required. 


3%—Azn 
x Aw («+ Ar) 


° 


Here we have ey 
w+3An 


Bj 
xe 


NES 
But Ps ee a Mah. i. 
: x -Ax x+2A¢ xe +A 


by the fame formula, and, confequently, we have at length 


3 4% mae KS I coe | 
J «(t@$ 3 Oe) x+2Ax wtAxn x 
Such are the elements of the direét and inverfe method of 
increments, and which will be found to embrace ae 
number of cafes ; but thofe who with for a more complete de- 
velopement of the principles, cannot confult a work better 
calculated to convey the neceffary information, than the 
third volume of the “ Traité du Calcul Differentiel, 
&e.”? par La Croix. We thall now conclude this article, 
by 
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by fhewing the application of the foregoing theory a few 
examples. 


Application of the Method of Increments. 


_ 14- The fummation of feries, by the inverfe method of 
increments, is founded generally on this principle ; that if 
we have any feries of quantities, as 

Ly d, e, &C. 


which are decived from each other according to fome known 
law; each term may be confidered as the increment of the 
{um of all thofe which precede it. Thus, 


let at+b+e+dte=x 
and a+b+ec+d+e4f=2!: 


then it is obvious, that 2! — z= Az = f; and therefore, 
converfely, the integral of any one of thofe terms, con- 
fidered as an increment, will reprefent the fum of all the 
preceding part of the feries. 

This being premifed, we may proceed to the folution of 
the following examples. 

Ex, I> Required the fum of » terms of the natural feries 


Bt+2+35+44+5+--..2 


Here, by writing x inftead of 2, the term next in order 
will be « + 1, which being the increment of the feries, we fhall 


have / (x + 1) = the fum required. 
Now f (« + 1) =f * +f; and by art. 8. | 


as Cy 


a we d 
ee coe) as gd ATL lie he 
2Ax a z Aw 


And fince in this cafe A « = 1, we have 
2 atx Wan 


I aE aS 


Zi! 2 
by writing again x inftead of », which is the fum of 2 terms 
of the propofed feries, as is alfo evident from other conti- 
derations. 

Remark. ~This example offers an eafy illuftration of what 
has been obferved at art.g, of the correétion of an inte- 
gral, which is neceflary in many cafes, the fame as the cor- 
reGtion of a fluent is in the fluxional or differential cal- 
culus. Suppofe for example, that inftead of the preceding 
feries beginning at unity, it had commenced from any other 
term, as 7; the general law of formation would have been 
the fame, andthe increment would {till have had the form 
x 4/13 and confequently the integral, in the firs inftance, 
would be reprefented as above ; VIZ. 


fay === 


' 2 
“But here a correétion of the integral is neceflary, for 
from the nature of the feries, when x = 7, the fum of the 
feries is 7, this being the term at which the feries com- 
mences ; whereas, without a correction, we fhould have the 
fum = 28; we mult, therefore, write 


' “af x : , 
| (e+1) = xa +c; ¢ being the correction, and 


fince when x= 7) a +96 = 75 OF = +. == Se 


we find c = — 213 after which the fim of any number of 
aii of the propofed feries is readily obtained. ‘Thus for 
example, let n = 16, then the {um of the f{eries beginning 
with the term 7 becomes 

16° + 16 


— 21 = 115 as required. 


; 2 
Vor. XIX. 


Ex. 2.—Find the fum of the feries of f, > 
3 +5 + 7 + &e, 2’. -couhisall 
Here the general term of the feries is (x )? 

+ 2)*, and there. 
fore the fum required will be expreffed by the Sate geal of 
(~ + 2)* r 

Now / («+ 2)*%= f+ + f4 x4 [43 and by 


article 8 


hb gelie ar, ime 
— 4". os 
t Jaa SS 3 
a 
4 fia As 


x Be ig Fi 
J@+2~=F- Sing tot 4 
an # : ; 3 
x 7 2 
=> + — a= a fe & 


by making « = 2. 


But here again, if the feries do not begin at unity, it will 
require a correétion, which will be found generally, thus : 
fuppofe the feries to commence at any term f; and iets =," 
then the above formula gives the fum of the {feries rabies 


3 2 
term p = Ft - whereas it ought to be 9°; the 
correction therefore becomes — (& f PRD >) a 

2% a 3 ¢ “i 
_f2ee 7 f) = ¢; and, therefore, th 
ae ee > and, re, the general expref- 


fion for any number of terms of this feries, between the limits 
p and a, will be 
nn 


G2. § 


ae gas 


Cor. —This example will alfo furnifh the folution of the pro- 
blem, when the roots of the {quares differ from each other by 
any conftant quantity m; for it will only be neceffary to make 


Ax = m, and the fame formula will give S (x +my= 
S x + am J «+ mf 


fez x ee. aS 

{AR 2 6 
2m? 2m 

2am jJx=—— — 
2 Ax 2 
m x 

m fs =— 
Ax 


And fince in this cafe we have A x = m, the fum of thefe 
expreflions becomes 

-— wee . 

- + rs + ¢, the correétion ; and 


therefore the general formula for the f we ie 7 
term py. will Ar or the fum beginning at any 


fte+mt ae 
3m 
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: Ex. 3—Required the fum of the natural feries of cubes 
rm+2+ 353+4'4 &e. a’. 
. C Here 


INCREMENTS. 


Here the general term is (2 4-1)*; and the integral of 
this, that is, [ (x a%: r)5 = [x' + 3 fx + 3 fix + fu 
is computed as follows : } 


vt aw wAw 
{ 3 — Cl aaa - —— 
. 4Ax 2 4 
why! 2 a sg? gL 2 
3 ] pies ipedh eA ity. Stes : 
. 3 Ax 2 6 
rp ace q-, 
a — -— 
3 / 2A & 2 
. x 
J I= - 
. Ax 


And here, fince Aw = 1, we have 


x x x x? + ay” 
e+33ao— + --4—- = ( ) 
be ( ) 4 2 4 2) 


: Rae ab aa \. 
Ot, by making x = 2, the fum required is onan 


Hence a very curious property with regard to the fums of 
confecutive cubes beginning at 13; viz. that this {um is 
equal to the {quare of the fum of all their roots. 
Thiasss 13-23. (1.4.2)? 
4 234+ 33= (1+ 2+ 3)’ 
P+ 2+ 3h4 4s (1+24+ 3+ 4)" 
&c. &e. 
As to the correétion in thofe cafes that required it, it will 
be found as in the preceding example ; as alfo the fums 
of any number of cubes whofe roots are in arithmetical pro- 
greffion, having any common difference m. And the fums 
of any powers whatever are attainable upon the fame prin- 
ciples. 
Ex. 4.—Required the fum of any propofed number of 
terms in the feries of triangular numbers 
I, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. 
In this cafe the general term is AR 2 
and it will therefore be neceflary to find the integral of 
cases) (eas) af (x +3) («+ 2) but (art, 10) 


2 
=f (e+ (+2) = “(rapa alter 


wd ae by making # =, and Xv = 1. 
5 
The fame may be otherwife found from art, 8; thus, 


4 of (et) @ +2) = Ffe tase aa [2 
x xv vw 
AL PCRs Eg S IZ 
oat 4 ee 
piper esi Aah 


And fince A x = 1, this fum becomes. 
a as 
| @ tm Gerd) = ae ae + == 


3 
ae edaiet 2 gy And the fums of any order of poly- 


gonal and figurate numbers may be found in the fame 
manner. 


vie. 


Ex, 5.—Required the fum of any number a terms of the 
feries 
1.2+2.34+3-44+ 4-54 &c.n (n+ 1) 
Here the general term of the feries is x (x + 1), it is 
therefore required to find the integral of (« + 1) (# +2). 
Firft by art. 10. we have : 


yr (# + 1) (aw +2)= 


any I) (at a2 iti 
) ie ) by writing x = 2, and Aw =r. 


& (el Ly Rae aye 
3,42 ae 


The fame may alfo be found, as in the example above, 
by article 8; but it is needlefs to repeat it, as it only dif- 
fers from that in its conftant factor. ° 

We have in neither of the foregoing examples any 


correction, for it is obvious that when w = o, the formula 
x(x +t 1) (x 4 2 
eg) = 0, as it ought to be, and there- 


fore the integral needs no corre€tion. 
Ex. 6.—Required the fum of any number of terms 2, of 

the feries 

1-4..7.10 + 4.97. 10.13 +7. 10. 13 .16 4b) &e. 
a(z +3) (# +6) (n + 9). 

Here the general term of the feries is (v7 + 3) (w + 6} 
(v + 9), and we have therefore to find the integral of 
(w + 3) (w -& 6) (« + 9) (x + 12). Now, by arts ro. 


JS (2 +3) (2 +°6) (#49) ©€+ Bes 
( «(x + 3) (x + 6) (w© + 9) (ew + 12) 


5 Ax 
n(n + 3) (2 + 6) (a+ 9) (2 + 12) 
SY 


by writing x =n, and Aw = 3. - 
Ex. 7.—Required the fum of the infinite feries 


i I I I 
meat AHA aa ga A 
ime Fg eh aa Sige 5c paige dae 

1 


————__—__———.._ Here the general term of the feries 
a(n -+ 24) (n + 2) s 
is : 

x (wv + 1) (a + 2) 
to confider the feries as generated from its extremity, 
which is infinitely diftant ; under which circumftance each 
term will be, the increment of all thofe which follow it in 
the above arrangement ; and therefore, in order to find the 
I 


x (# + 1) (x + 2) 
fimply to find the integral of 


; and the mott fimple idea is now, 


fum beginning at any term » we have 


I 
Cre ea 


taken negatively, becaufe. the increment «, that is, 


Aw=-— 1. Now, by art. 11, 
I Be a IP 
SETS (a +P) "OR # 2% (a fry 
1 


becaufe A 7 = ~— 1; that is, the fum of the 


20(4 + 1) 


above infinite feries beginning at any term s Be 
n(a + 1) (a+ 2 


is equal to ; and therefore when » = 1, the 


I 
2n(n + 1) 
whole feries becomes = 3, 

Gor. 


%) Moe C t 


Cor. Having thus found the fum of the whole feries, we 
may -readily find the fum of as many terms as we pleafe, 
for we have feen that the {um beginning at the nth term from 


the firfl, is ; and therefore, beginning at the 


oy 
2n(n + 1) 
I . 

; 2(n +1) (x + 2)’ 
which laft fum taken from the whole fum 2, will leave that 
of the firit 2 terms, that is, 

Leth F RUE Eek. Saat 
a(e+1)(e+2) 4(a+1)(2 42) 

Thus, if x = 1, fum = 4; if » = 2, fum = aie if 
nize 2, thé! fum = %, &e. 

Ex, 8.—Find the fum of the infinite feries 

I I I 
prep ey 8G. 13 ite aD 


Here the general term of the feries being 
x 


(2 + 1)th term, the fum will be = 


fumz terms = + — 


TT TR.17 
I 
—___—_——; we 

(7 + 4) 
fhall, on the fame principles as in the precedimg example, 


have to find the integral of Gua. Z 


Now by art. £1. 


— i! I 
ED iat KS = —;becaufe Aw = — 4. 
| es RR as 


Making, therefore, » = 1, we have } for the fum of the 
whole feries, beginning at the firit term. We might have 
added here a variety of other examples, had the limits of 
the article admitted of it, but fuch as are given will be found 
to apply in a number of cafes; and will indioate to the in- 
telligeut reader the method of application in many others, 
which are reducible to fimilar principles. It will be proper, 
however, before we difmifs this fubject entirely, to fay a few 
words on the celebrated theorem of Dr. Vaylor, the learned 
author of this theory. ‘This theorem may be exprefled as 
follows : ' 

Let Y'reprefent any function whatever of the variable quan- 
tity ~ ; then if w be increafed by any difference A x, the 
value Y, that is Y + AY, becomes (adopting the difleren- 


AegdY AxadyY 
tial notation) Mee deYo = Net a re 
Awd Y A xt Bh gy or AY = C24* 
r.2.3da° 1.2.3-4dx Teda# 


Ageaik Oe a' yt Aatd*Y 
‘haa oe 3 Ine 2a oe 4ube* 
Jaw of continuation is obvious, and requires no farther de- 
velopement; it mult, however, be remarked, that when A « 
is negative, the terms of the above feries mutt be taken plus 
and minus alternately ; and it will therefore be more ge- 
nerally expreffed by 
AwdY 
ide 31 ae 

In order then to find the increment of any funétion of a 
variable quantity, we mutt take the fucceflive order of its 
fluxions, by which means all the fluxional parts in both the 
numerator and denominator will difappear; and we {hall 
have the value of A Y expreffed in terms of a and A x; and 
this expreffion will always be finite, unlefs the function be 
tranfcendental. 

Let us propofe the fun@ion Y = ax + ba* + x to 
find the value of Y', when x becomes vw + Ax, 


+ &c.where the 


$AY = so bibacsk 


I. 3ae* — 


INC 


d.Y =adu+2zbrdx+ 32°dx 
e2y= 2bdx* 4 6xdx* — 
ay= 6 dx} 
d*Y= fo) 


Now thefe values being fubftituted in the general feries, we 

fhall have for the increment of Y, 

AY=Ar (at2bx+ 347) 4+ Axe (b4+ 3x) + Ax 
Again, given Y = ax + bx? — cx} + x, to find the 

increment of Y. 


dY=adx+2bxdxr~— 3cex dv+4a'dx 

GN y= +2bdx —6exrdx’ 4+ 122dx 
CY = — 6cdx? + 2444.33 
aX + 24d2t 
aY= ° 


Whence making thefe fubflitutions in the general theorem, 

we have 

axe gays abx— 3cx* + 4x) + Ax’ (b— 3¢x + 6x") 
+ Awe (c+47) 4+ Ax. 

Thefe examples will explain the method of applying the 
theorem to any cafe that may arife, it being as univerfal ia 
its application in the theory of increments, or differences ; 
as the binomial theorem is in the expanfion of roots and 
powers; but, like the latter, it was left by its author with- 
out demonftration : it has, however, received many fince from 
feveral able mathematicians, though there is no one of them 
perhaps that is quite fo fatisfaétory as might be wifhed ; 
Maclaurin’s refts upon the fluxional calculus, which it would 
be defirable not to introduce, if it could be obtained from more 
evident and obvious principles. Another demonftration of 
this theorem, and which is confidered the moft fatisfaGtory 
of any tbat has yet appeared, is given by ]’Huilier of Ge- 
neva, in his work entitled * Principiorum calculi diff. et 
integr. expofitio elementaris,’’ in 4to. publifhed in 1795. 

TINCROACHMENT, in Law. See Accrocnine. 

INCRUSTATION, the lining or ceating of a wall, 
either with gloffy flones, ruftics, marble, pottery, or ftuc- 
co-work ; and that either equably, or in panels and com: 
partiments. 

Incrustation, in Natural Hiflory, is one of the modes 
in which organic remains are preferved in the earth: thé 
petrifying or-incrufting matter, forming fo thin a coat of 
eruft around the extraneous foffil, that its external form ig 
nearly preferved on the ftony incruftation. Mr. Williany 
Martin claffes thefe among the artificial genera’ of reliquiay 
and obferves, ‘ Outlines,” p. 177, note, that “the common 
calcareous incru(tations of our rivers, &c. have beer! ranked 
as petrifactions ; but, with more propriety, may be con- 
fidered as incipient matrices."’ If the coat of mineral matter 
be too thick to exhibit externally the exa@ figure of the 
foffil which it covers, fuch are called by this author flib- 
inerulling matrices, of which ironftone nodules inclofing 
leaves of plants, &c. are well-known examples. ‘The petri- 
fying {fprings of Derbythire, (for a litt of which, fee Mr. 
Farey’s Report on that county, vol. i.) and other calcareous’ 
diftricts, are well known for the curious and whimiical in. 
cruftations which are there ina fhort time produced. 

INCRUSTED, or Inckusraren Colima. See Sneru/~ 
tated COLUMN. — 

INCUBATION, in Comparative Anatomy, is the term 
applied to the conduct of moitbirds in relting or fitting upor 
their eggs, in order to communicate to them the necet{iar y 
degree of warmth for the excitnent of their internal parts, 
and the developement of the fcetts, 

The phenomena produced by \ncubation are fo interef. 


3 n 
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INCUBATION. 


ing, on account of their exhibiting in a palpable manner 
the progrefs of foetal exiftence, that they have been ftudied 
by almoft every refpeCtable phyfiologiit. Writings have 
been left upon this fubje& by Ariftotle, Hippocrates, Fa- 
bricius ab Agquapendente, Aldrovandus, Coiter, Veiling, 
Harvey, Langly, Schrader, Theod. Aldes, Stenon, Need- 
ham, Malpight, Maitre Jan, Haller, Hunter, Monroe, &c. 
befides fome later obfervations by Blumenbach, Leveille, 
and other continental anatomills: Notwithftanding the 
labours of fo many eminent men, fome of the mott important 
points in the hiftory of incubation remain {till undetermined. 
The belt treatifes are thofe of Malpighi, Maitre Jan, and 
Haller, but even in thefe authors there are many errors to 
correét, and, except fome detached figures that have been 
publifhed to illuftrate particular parts of this fubject, we do 
not poffefs any tolerably good plates. 

The deficiency and doubts that ftill remain, with refpeét 
to feveral parts of the hiltory of incubation, prove how 
difficult it is to inveltigate the fubject. 

The membranes of the egg, and the organs of the chick, 
are in general fo tender, that they do not admit of being 
eafily or fatisfactorily examined ; and when prepared by 
immerfion in fpirits, acids, or other a(ftringent liquors, 
their natural appearances and conneions are much ob- 
feured. 

The progrefs in the growth of the membranes is found to 
be in many circumftances unlike what would be expected, 
and what it appears to be ; and the attachments of the mem- 
branes to each other are extremely intricate and perplexing. 
This part of the anatomy of the incubated egg, therefore, 
principally requires improvement. In the following article 
we have endeavoured to fupply, by our own obfervations, 
what was deficient in the hiftory of incubation, but, we muft 
confefs, not with as much fuccefs as we could wifh; there 
are feveral anatomical points upon which we are obliged to 
{peak doubtfully, and we have not been able to fatisfy our- 
felves refpeéting the ufes attributed to fome of the parts of 
the incubated egg, although we believe others will be found 
to be elucidated by the experiments we have made, and which 
are here related. 

Mott writers upon incubation, appear to us to have paid 
too much regard to the dates or periods at which they have 
obferved the different events of incubation to occur. Much 
exa@inefs with refpeét to dates is not of material confequence, 
and if it were} it is not praéticable, for the progrefs of in- 
cubation depends fo much upon climate, feafon, and the 
diligence of the parent, with many accidental circumftances, 
that hardly any two eggs agire precifely in their ftate of 
growth, at any given period of incubation: we are not, there- 
Sore, to wonder at the difference amongft writers upon this 
fubje& with refpe& to chronology. 

The proper heat for the hatching of hens’ eggsis 104° of 
Fahrenheit; to which degree the furface of the body of the 
hen will raife the thermometer wher fhe fits upon her eggs. 
In thofe birds that do not fit conftantly, but truft to the 
heat of the fun, the temperature of the eggs is probably 
below 104 degrees. 

The full period of incubation by the hen, in this country, 
is well known to be 21 days. Zn warmer climates it is faid 
to be a day or two lefs. The periods of incubation vary 
much in different fpecies of birds: we introduce the follow- 
ing table, which has been conpiled from different authors 
by count Morozzo, “in a letter from him to Lacépéde, to 
thew the periods of incubation compared with thole of the 
Iife of certain birds, 


cms Periods of their} Duration of . 
Names of Birds. Incubation. their Life. Authority. 
' | Days, Years. 
Swan : 42 about 200 |Aldrovandi. 
Parrot - 40 100 |Wolmaer. 
Goofe - 30 80 or more | Willoughby. 
\Bagle - 30 a 
\Buflard - 30 € [period of life 
Duck - 30 not known. 
Turkey - 30 % 
eer 4 § Ariftotle and 
Peacock 26 to 27} 25 to 28 V Pliny. 
Phe ; a sl A Treatife on 
heafant 20 25 | 18 20 Phielews 
Crow ’ 20 100 or more) Heficd. 
Nightingale - | 19 to 20 | 17 to 18 |Buffon. 
Hen - | 18 — 19 | 16 — 18 |Buffon. 
| Din % ake mi Several obfer- 
‘saa 17 18 16 17 PAIS 2 
| Linnet = 14 13 — 14 | Willoughby. 
B A Treatife on 
Cz ar é net 4 
eel eae uae * thefe Birds. 
Goldfinch - 13 — 14 | 18 — 20 |Buffon. 


Crane and heron, as well as offrich, hatch their eggs chiefly 
by the heat of the fun. Journ. de Phyfique Ventos. an. ro. 

The ufual mode of examining the progrefs of incubation, 
is to gently fracture the fhell, and pick it carefully off in 
pieces with a pair of forceps. This fhould be done at the large 
end, as it is there the changes of incubation commence, and 
at all periods it will be found the meft convenient place for 
breaking the fhell, on account of the air-cell being inter- 
pofed between it and the fluids of the egg. For particular 
purpofes other modes of preparation mult be employed. If 
it be our obje& to ftudy the formation of the membranes, 
thefe maft be feparated from the humours, and after being 
cleanfed by being paffed through feveral waters, they are to 
be floated in weak fpirits over a blue paper, or fome other 
dark coloured fubftance. The flrongett fpirits, diitilled 
vinegar, or a folutios of alum, are neceffary to render the 
organs of the foetus fufficiently plain for examination. The 
only ufe of boiling the contents of the egg, is to fhew the 
relative fituation and magnitude of different parts. 

In many obfervations, it is neceflary to magnify by glafles 
the fubjeéts of inveftigation; we would however recommend, 
that the fight be only affifted by the fingle lens. Whena 
higher power is employed it is liable to deceive. 

After the egg has been fat upon for 12 hours, the quantity 
of air contained between the two layers of the membrane 
that lines the fhell, is found to be a little increafed. 

No evident change is yet to be obferved with refpe& to 
the bulk or confiltence of the Aumours. 

The white {pot on the fuperior furface of the yolk, which 
contains the cicafricula of the ancient anatomifts, or the 
follicle of Haller, is now fomewhat enlarged, There appears, 
in its interior, a fmall white body of an elongated and in- 
diftin& figure, which is furrounded by a line of a deep yel- 
low or greenifh colour. If this part of the membrane be 
removed and examined with a lens on the under furface, 
after being a fhort time immerfed in {pirits or vinegar, it will 
be difcovered that the elonvated white body is the rudiment 
of the fetus, which is already inclofed in the amnics. The 
greenifh appearance would feem to depend partly upon the 
exiftence of the amnios, aud partly upon a depreflion on the 

fubftance 
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fobftance of the yolk, which is the origin of the bed of the 


chick. We cannot determine whether this depreffion con- 
tains a fluid or not. The part of the white {pot which fur- 
rounds the depreffion that contains the fcetus, is occafioned 
by the fubftance of the yolk having a peculiar organiza- 
tion. At that point it is white, and has a curdy or 
coagulated appearance. Malpighi believed that he could 
difcern the foetus as early as the fixth hour, and even before 
the egg had been fat upon; but molt other obfervers have 
not been able to fee any appearance, which they thought 


‘deferved to be confidered as the feetus, before the 12th hour. 


It is, however, probable, that the embryo of the chick is 
formed after impregnation, although from its extreme ten- 
dernefs and obfcurity of figure, it cannot be deteted until 
it is a little developed by incubation. 

The amnios appears to be coeval with the chick. 

The rings or circles (halones) that furround the cicatri- 
cula, are now fomewhat enlarged, and more delined in their 
outline. ‘They alfo affume a little of an oval figure. ‘lhe 
external circle is undulating, or forms waves, through which 
the colour of the yolk appears. Maitre Jan defcribes four 
halones, Haller only three; we have found the number vary. 
This appearance of circles is not eauly accounted for. We 
have thought it arole from the feparation of the membranes 
into their proper layers. 

Firft. Day, or after 24. Hours—Upon opening an egg at 
this period, it is perceived that the fpace formed for the 
admiflion of air between the layers of the external membrane 
is a little more enlarged. 

The external white appears fcarcely diminifhed ; it is fluid 
and tranfparent, and runs out at the opening if the egg be 
inclined to that fide. 

The yolé is found ‘to float higher in the principal white than 
before incubation, and appears a little flattened upon the 
upper furface. 

The halones are more extended, particularly the outer one. 
The internal one has acquired a little of a heart-fhape, and 
is furrounded by a more defined line of a greenifh colour, 
which is the ficlt appearance of the outline of the veinous 
area. There are alfo fome faint and imperfeét traces of 
green veflels, or rather elongated points, to be deteted in 
different parts of the {pace inclofed by this line, which are 
the rudiments of the veilels that are to compofe the area. 

_ The @mnios is well formed, and compofed of two circles 
which unite two ftraight lines, refembling the figure of a 

eftle. 

7 The fetus has a more determined figure ; it is larger at 
both extremities than in the middle ; but the end which cor- 
refponds to its head is larger than the other, and forms an 
eval mafs. Maitre Jan ftates that if an egg, after being under 
the hen for 24. hours, be put into water, it will float with the 
{mall end downwards, which is a proof that a part of its 
fluids is loft, and replaced by the admiffion of air into the 
air-cell at the great end of the egg. 

_ After 36 hours we have found the greenifh line, already 
mentioned, to have {till more plainly the appearance of a 
veflel. It encompaffes a larger area, and aflumes more com- 
pletely the contour of a heart. The greenifh points alfo 
now are continued into each, and put on the appearance of 
veffels, which are moft numerous next the circumference of 
the area, but prefent no evident conneétion with the fetus. 
Some of thefe veflels are feen to contain red blood, more par- 
ticularly thofe which pafs between the head of the chick 
and the upper part of the veffel in fhape of a heart. In fome 
eggs, at this period, we have found thefe red veffels approach 
the chick but not joia it: in others they were collected by 
a fing'e branch, which pafled behind the head of the chick. 


This branch Leveille has called the meningo-cardiae veit, 
and others the vena afcendens. There is confiderable va- ” 
riety with refpect to the period at which red veffels begin 
to appear. We have feen them before the 36th hour, but 
oftener, perhaps, not before the goth, or even later. Authors 
differ extremely or this point. Malpighi reprefents the 
commencement of the veffels at the goth hour (Append. 
figs. r8 and 19.), and even delineates them at the 12th hour. 
(Epift. r. fig. 5.) Stenon obferved them at the 71{t hour ; 
Vefling at the 43d, but faw the pcints at the 42d hour. 
Aldrovandus found them the third day. Maitre Jan de- 
{cribed the firft appearance of veflels at the 38th hour, 
and reprefented them diftin@tly formed, and carrying red 
blood at the 44th hour. (P. 53 and 58, and fig. 10.) 
Haller noticed fome reddifh points at the 36th hour, and 
to the 48th, but did not perceive perfe&t red veffels before 
the end of the third day. Memoire ad fur la Formation 
du Coeur dans le Poulet, &c. p. 23. 

Thefe contradi€tory accounts depend in fome degree upor 
their authors net having fufficiently attended to the exiftence 
of colourlefs points and veflels before the formation of red 
blood. 

Haller ftates, that he obferved, at 313 hours, the head of 
the fetus to have the appearance of being fplit, which he 
attributed to the veficles of the brain having a {mall degree 
of opacity, whilft the membranes compofing the cranium 
were fo tranfparent as to be feen through. Malpighi alfo 
reprefented this appearance. We have not noticed it. 

Haller likewife defcribes the head of the chick to begin 
to form at a right angle with the tail at the goth hour. 

After 48 hours, or two days, the external halones occupy 
a confiderable extent upon the furface of the yolk, and be- 
come fainter in their appearance. 

The liquid or external white is fomewhat diminifhed. 

The principal white begins to fublide to the bottom and 
{mall end of the egg. 

The yolk-bag appears flatter upon the upper furface, and 
its contents are a little more fluid than before incubation. 

The chalaze, which were originally fituated at the two 
poles of the yolk-bag, are now found {omewhat below them, 
and confequently rather nearer to each other. 

The vafcular area (figure veineufe of Haller) is now in ge- 
neral completely formed with colourlefs and red veffels. The 
number of the latter is very variable. We have found them 
at this period in very different {lates of advancement, but 
always difcoverable by the greenifh veffels which precede 
them. ‘The area has very perfectly the figure of a heart, 
except that the part correfpondiug to the bafis is formed by 
the outline of the two fides being confiderably curved before 
their junction in the middle, at which place the outline of 
the area forms a pointed projection downwards, which 
nearly reaches to the head of the foetus. It is this part of 
the area which receives the branches of the meningo-cardiac 
vein already mentioned. ‘The veffels are now alfo connected 
with the chick by means of their principal trunks. 

"The pulfation of the heart is evident at this period, and 
even in fome hours before, according to Maitre Jan’s ob- 
fervations. It appears to be produced by the alternate 
contraction and dilatation of two or fometimes three veticles. 
This appearance is the pun@um faliens of the older anatomitts, 
and has been commonly, but erroneouf}y, reputed the firlt 
action of life. 

One mode of preparing eggs for examination is to remove 
a portion of the membranes including the feetus and vafcular 
figure around it, and having wathed off any pieces of the yolk 
that may adhere to them, immerfe them for a fhort time 
in ftrong fpirits or diluilled vinegar, by which means the 
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pulpy fubflance that compofes the chick is rendered opaque 
and vilible, and the itruéture of the membranes more dif- 
tinguifhable. 

If this flep be taken with the egg at the prefent period, 
or even before it, a fine glofly tranfparent membrane will 
be found upon the external furface of the yolk-bag, which 
is very readily detached, leaving the foetus and the vafcular 
area beneath. This membrane, we conceive, is the fame 
which, ilrengthened by the velicula umbilicalis, becomes the 
one which at lait entirely envelopes the ¢ontents of the incu- 
bated ere. 

The membrane, containing the va/cular area at the fecond 
day, may be diftinguifhed to be compofed of two layers ; 
the external is {mooth, and receives the veflels ; the internal 
is alittle thickened and fpengy. ‘fhe remaining portion of 
the yolk-bag is not feparable into different layers. From 
hence it would appear that the divifion into layers is the 
confequence of vellels being diltributed to the membrane. 

The amnios is now found a little larger, and the tranf- 
parent fluid with which it is filled in greater quantity. The 
fuperior circle alfo, or that which inclofes the head of the 
chick, is larger than the lower. 

The fetus has altered its fhape a little. The head has 
acquired fomething the figure of the ace of clubs, the an- 
terior prominence of which correfponds to the nofe and 
mouth ; and the two other projections are the veficles con- 
taining the brain in-a very foft pellucid ftate. Maitre Jan 
ftates that the eyes alfo are vifible at this period. (P. 77.) 
Haller did not fee the eyes before the sift hour, at which 
time they had not any colour, and were merely diftinguith- 
able from the other parts of the head, by their prominences 
and fituation. Sed. xii. Second Memoir. 

The eart, before the chick is removed from the membranes, 
and rendered opaque by immerfion in fpirits, appears to be 
fituated on the outfide of the body, and the pulfating points 
feem unconneéted with each other ; but upon aclofe exami- 
mation it is feen that the heart is not uncovered, although, 
from its projection, and the natural tranfparency of the 
parietes of the cheit, it had every appearance of being fo. 
The heart altogether refembles a horfe-fhoe in form, or a 
portion of a circle, of which the convexity is turned for- 
wards, and the limbs backwards, one being direéted to the 
upper part of the cheft, and the other to the lower. The 
heart at this time confiits of an auricular canal, a ventricle, 
and a bulbous enlargement belonging to the aorta. ‘The two 
Jait are the falient points, and when the chick is fo far ad- 
vanced that the auricle is formed and pulfates, which is fome- 
times the cafe at the 48th hour, there are three falient points 
to be feen. Maitre Jan defcribes four falient points, and 
fuppofes that they are the rudiments of the two ventricles 
and two auricles of the heart. At other times, he fays he 
has fometimes feen but three pulfating points, or perhaps 
two, er only one. Haller, who paid particular attention to 
the developement of the heart of the chick, contradiés 
Maitre Jan’s account. At the 48th hour he could difcover 
but two falient points ; at the 5oth hour he faw three, but 
on no occafion more than that number. He fuppofes that 
when there are two falient points the auricle does not pulfate, 
and when only one.the bulb of the aorta is without motion. 
Me‘noire 1. p. 83. 

The End of the third Day, or Seventy-two Hours.—This is 
a very important period in the hiftory of incubation. 

The feparation of the layers of the external membranes 
for the admiffion of air continues to increafe. 

The halones are fearcely to be difcovered. The yolk is 
more extended, and the white continues to gravitate to the 
lower parts of the egg. 


The va/cular area-is now generally found to be perfected 
with red veffels. The contour of the area is more extenfive, 
particularly in the tranverfe direction, The diameter being 
now about an inch and a quarter, it has therefore lefs the 
fhape of a heart: the pulfation of the three veficles, and 
diftribution of the blood-veffels, are very clearly feen through 
the tranfparent membrane which covers them. 

The amnios begins to affume the figure that it is after- 
wards to poffefs. The two circles which encompafs the 
head and the tail of the foetus become enlarged, principally 
on the fore-part, or the fide next the right-hand of the ob- 
ferver ; but the fac is a little contracted on the fame fide 
oppolite to the umbilicus of the chick, thus tending, Ina 
degree, to give the amnios the form of a kidney. 

The fetus has a curved pofition forwards, and its body 
appears larger in proportion to its head, than on the pre- 
ceding day. : 

We have forborne to defcribe particularly the Aeart and 
blood-veffels of the chick and area until the prefent period, 
when they are more diftinétly feen. 

In order to difcern perfectly thefe parts, the membrane 
including the foetus and vafcular area fhould be removed from 
the yolk-bag, floated in clear water, and examined with a 
lens. The vafcular area contains four or five principal 
veinous branches, which ramify-upon the membrane, and 
produce a very clofe and intricate net-work towards the cir- 
cumference of the area. Thefe branches appear, when the 
chick is in the natural fituation, to be fo many diflin& trunks; 
Two of them are feen to come from the fides of the chiek, 
a third from under the tail, and one, or fometimes two, 
branches from under the head of the chick. The two firft 
are commonly called the umbilical veffels, as they come out 
of the chick at the umbilicus: they would, perhaps, with 
more propriety, be called mefenteric veins, as we have much 
reafon for fuppofing that they are the fame which are fo 
plainly branches of the mefenteric vein in the latter flares of 
incubation. At the prefent period they terminate in the 
vein which correfponds to the vena cava and vena porte. 
Both the branches which emerge from undes the tail and 
head of the foetus are found to be given off from the umbi- 
lical veins juft outfide the body of the chick. ‘his origin is. 
concealed from view until the lower furface of the membranes 
and chick are carefully examined. Several anatomifts feem 
to have publifhed errors with refpeét to the fuperior or 
afcending veffels of the vafcular area. They are often de- 
f{cribed as diftin&t branches, which are loft on each fide of. 
the notch or chink, which has been already mentioned to, 
exift during the firft days of incubation in the contour of 
the vafcular area. They were, therefore, fometimes fuppofed 
to be feparate veffels. Langly reprefented them to be at 
firft diitinét branches, which united at the 61ft hour; but 
Malpighi, Maitre Jan, Haller, &c. ftate that thefe two 
branches always unite into one behind the head of the’ 
foetus when they do not fooner. Malpighi, Maitre Jan, and 
others, however, reprefent this veffel as coming from the 
heart: Maitre Jan even fuppofes it may be the afcending 
aorta. Our obfervations, neverthelefs, lead us to agree with 
Haller refpecting this veffel, who ftates it to be a branch of 
the umbilical vein. It is this veffel to which Leveille has 
given, as we conceive improperly, the name of meningo-cardiae 
vein. 

The veflel which forms the contour of the vafcular area 


- has beencommonly defcribedas a fingle vein: Malpighi, how. 


ever, reprefented it as being compofed of an intertexture, or 
plexus of the ultimate branches of the veins which are fpread 
over the vafcular figure. ‘There appears to be fome founda. 
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tion for both thefe accounts, according to our obfervations : 
thus we have fometimes feen with a lens the appearance de- 
{cribed by Malpighi, and at the fame time the fingle trunk 
nearly tranufparent from wanting red’ blood, and enveloped 
and conceated by the intricate and clofe plexus formed by 
the extremities of the veins of the external part of the area. 
We believe, however, that there is in every cafe originally 
a fingle veffel which makes the outline of the veinous figure 
or area, and which exifts previoufly to the veffels which com- 
municate with the chick. Jt is not uncommon to find this 
veffel deficient at fome parts of the circumference of the area, 
more efpecial y at the fuperior part, where the outline makes 
the pointed projeCtion inwards towards the head of the chick. 
Sometimes a vein is feen to pafs acrofs the chink formed by 
the outline at this part. 


The arteries which ¢o to the vafcular area bear no propor- 
tion to the veins. They are fo fmall that they are not ealily 
feen, and even have been by fome {uppofed not to exilt. 
The left umbilical artery is in general much more contider- 
able than the right; indeed we have fometimes doubted 
whether the latter exifted or not. They accompany the 
veins in their courfe, but are not fuppofed to have any imme- 
diate connection with the veffel which forms the contour of 
the area. Betlides the fimail fize of the arteries at this period 
of incubation, they are difficult to difcover on account of all 
the blood-veflels of the egg carrying blood of the fanie co- 
Jour. During the firft days the blood is a bright feariet, 
or poffeffes an arterial character. The parts compofing the 
heart of the chick, although formed feveral hours before, 
are now particularly evident. The vein, which in the firlt 
periods conveyed the blood from the vafcular area to the 

_horfe-fhoe dilatation correfponding to the heart, is now feen 
to be the vena cava, or rather it fhould be confidered as the 
vena porte and cava together. At the fuperior part of this 
vein a dilatation is formed, which is prolonged tranfverfely 
forwards, and inclines alittle downwards. This dilated part, 
in which the vena cava ends, is the origin of the fingle auri- 
cle of the heart of the feetus, and is the firft veficle in order 
which is feen to pulfate. 


Towards the end of the third day, according to Haller, 
the enlargement of the head of the vena cava becomes greater, 
and is diftinguithed from the reft of the vein by a whitifh- 
coloured interval; it is ftill, however, but a fingle cavity : 
its greateft diameter is acrofs from the right to the left hde 
of the foctus. The canal which conveys the blood from the 
auricle into the veatricle (/e canal auriculaire ot Waller), 
exilts, as already mentioned, before the vena cava becomes 
dilated to form the auricle, at which time it might be con- 
fidered as the continuation of the cava. This canal is, there- 
fore, one of the firit formed parts of the heart. It is moit 
Jong and flender when it firit appears, and gradually con- 
tracts in length, until it is loit in the fubitance of the heart. 
lt is fmalle! where it arifes from the auricle, and widelt 
where it opens into the ventricle ; its diameter, however, is 
always lefs than that of the latter. It enters the ventricle 
on the left fide, for which purpote it defcends a little, and 
therefore croiles the aorta, which arifes from the ventricle 
on the right fide and afcends backwards. There arifes from 
the decuffation of thefe two veflels the appearance of a kind 
of knot, and the auricular canal feems to double upon itfelf, 
in order to be continued with the aorta in the oppofite and 
concealed fide of the knot, 

When the auricular canal is viewed on the right fide, its 
extremity is concealed, and the manner in which it opens 
into the ventricle cm perceived: it-feems rather as if 
{eparated from the ventricle by a line which is the border of 
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the heart. But if it be viewed on the left fide, there is ne 
difficulty in difcovering its communication with the ven- 
tricle. 

The ventricle is a fingle cavity during the firft four or five 
days of incubation; or rather, the left ventricle exifts only at 
that period. When the two ventricles make their appear- 
ance, it is in confequence of the right ventricle being added 
to that which had already been formed. The left, or fingle 
ventricle, arifes out of the ring-fhaped veffel, which con- 
ftitutes the firit appearance of the heart, and probably is the 
firit point which pulfates. It is an oval veficle, with tranf- 
parent parietes in the commencement ; but it foon acquires 
more of a conic figure, with a pointed apex, and greater 
thicknefs and mufcular power : it is, however, very nearly 
oval at the prefent period. 

The aorta, as already mentioned, is coeval with the firit 
appearance of the heart, and exits before the formation of 
the auricle. It is then very long, and its arch is much 
greater in proportion to the length than in the fucceeding 
periods of incubation, as in the adult bird. It makes an 
extenfive curve backwards, in order to enter the cheft, im- 
mediately under the head, and compofes a confiderable part 
of the ring which reprefents the heart. On the left fide 
this artery appears as if cut off by a line which terminates 
the heart. The auricle, when formed, is {urrounded by 
the arch of the aorta, which is fuperior, and more for- 
wards. 

A few hours after, the part of the aorta which appears to 
be outfide the cheft, becomes fhorter, and fome inequa- 
lity is perceived in its diameter. ‘The part of the aorta, 
which immediately arifes from the ventricle, is more con- 
tracted than any other; and the wave of blood which is 
feen to pafs through it is very flender. Haller gives the 
name of the frait (le detroit) to this part. 

The next part of the aorta is a dilatation, to which Haller 
has given the name of the du/d of the aorta. This portion 
of the veffel, as already mentioned, conttitutes one of the 
pulfating points, and is feen to beat even before the auricle. 
The bulb of the aorta has been miltaken by Malpighi for 
the left ventricle, which, confidering its lively and early pul- 
fation, was not unnatural. He likewife was led by the 
fame error to take the fingle ventricle, which is a€tually the 
left for the right, or pulmonary ventricle of the heart. 

The third portion of the aorta is cylindrical; its direc- 
tion is changed, and it reprefents with the preceding a point 
or beak. It is fmaller than the bulb, but larger than the 
branches which go to produce the dorfal aorta. Haller calls 
this part the bec de Paorte. 

Soon after the prefent period, and before the end of 
the fourth day, there are branches feen to’ arife from the 
beak of the aorta, in order to form the dorfal portion of that 
veffel. “ae 

The three parts which compofe the heart of the fetal 
chick pulfate fo rapidly, when examined immediately after 
the egg is opened, that the eye cannot follow them; but in 
proportion as the chick becomes cold and feeble, the inter- 
vals between the pulfations become longer. The pulfations: 
may be thus gradually reduced to fifteen, to ten, to five, or 
two, or at Jalt even to but one in a minute ; neverthelefs, the 
celerity with which each contraCtion is performed is {carcely 
diminifhed. 

When. the pulfations of the heart are rendered fufficiently 
Qow to be counted, they are perceived to follow each other 
in a regular fucceflion. The auricle always beats the firtt of 
the three veficles. In its {yftole the point defceids, and the 
fides are approximated ; it {carcely ever appears to expel 
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entirely the drop of blood it contains, and therefore it re- 
tains almoft conitantly a degree of red colour. 

The wave of blood which proceeds from the auricle ap- 
pears to vanith, as one cannot fee its courfe into the ventricle 
unlefs the heart be beheld obliquely from above ; then the 
blood will be feen to pafs along through the auricular canal, 
which, as before obferved, is concealed by the ventricle. 

‘The contra¢tion of the ventricle fucceeds to that of the 
auricle: it approximates its fides, and becomes narrower and 
fhorter. ‘The ventricle frequently becomes quite pale during 
its contraction, owing to the entire expulfion of its contained 
blood. 

After the contraction of the ventricle follows that of the 
bulb of the aorta, which pulfates as quickly and perfeétly as 
the ventricle itfelf. It empties itfelf completely at each 
contraction, and therefore appears quite pale at thefe 
moments. 

The pulfatory movement terminates at the origin of the 
three veffels which go to form the dorfal aorta, and this vef- 
fel declines very much in bulk oppofite to the umbilicus ; 
the branches which go to fupply the inferior parts of the 
feetus being very infignificant. 

The different membranes become more diftinG at the end of 
the third day than they were before. At this period alfo 
the firt appearance is feen of that remarkable membrane, 
avhich is called by fome allantois, and by others veficula um- 
bilicalis. 

When a portion of the membrane is removed containing 
the vafcular area and the chick, and wafhed and fpread out 
in clear water, it is found to contain four layers. The firit 
is thin, tranfparent, and fhining, and refembles that which 
forms the yolk-bag before incubation, It very readily fe- 
parates from the other layers. The fecond is alfo tranfpa- 
rent, and ftill thinner than the firft, but is more adherent to 
thofe underneath it. The third is the membrane in which 
the blood-veffels are diftributed that form the vafcular area ; 
and the fourth is the internal or fpongy membrane of the 
yolk-bag.. The third membrane feems to grow with the 
wafcular area, by which it appears to be bounded : the inter- 
nal membrane of the yolk-bag is at this period a little 
{pongy or villous at every part, but much more fo under the 
wafcular area than at any other place, 

The chick inclofed in the amnios is fituated between the 
two firft and two lait of thefe membranes. 

The vefcula umbilicalis,; when firlt difcovered, makes its 
appearance as‘a {ma!l fpherical tranfparent bag, which pro- 
jects out of the opening into the abdominal cavity of the 
ehick, that is left by the reflection of the. amnios inwards. 
At this period, and for fome time afterwards, it is diflended 
by a clear fluid. 

The end of the fourth day, or ninety-fix hours, the ap- 
pearance of /alnes is in general no longer to be perceived. 

The vajcular area is fo much extended that it occupies 
near the half of the fuperficies of the yolk: the outline has 
no remain$ of the heart fhape, but has aflumed an oval 
figure, the greateft diameter of which is in the tranfverfe 
direction of the chick. 

The air-celf continues to enlarge at the great end of the 
Lge. 

‘The external or liquid white appears to be all confumed. 

The principal white is chiefly to be found in the lower 
parts of the egg, and when poured out is feen to adhere a 
jittle to the internal layer of the membrane of the fhell at 
the {mall end of the egg. 

The yolk-bag is {ll flatter in its figure than before, and 
ts contents are evidently more fluid than they were previous 
“fo incubation. 


The chalaz@ continue to approach each other below thé 
poles of the yolk-bag. 

The amnios is confiderably increafed, contains more fluid, 
and forms a deeper bed for the chick on the membrane of 
the yolk-bag. 

The weficula umbilicalis has made a rapid progrefs fince the 
end of the third day. It now projeéts confiderably beyond: 
the feetus. It appears flatter, and lefs full of fluid than at 
firft ; and at this period, by examination with a magnifying 
glafs, a veflel may be feen to ramify upon it. 

Upon opening the yolk-bag, and wathing off the yolk, the 
fpongy coat is feen to be elevated in the courfe of the blood- 
veflels of the vafcular area: this is the firft appearance of 
the valvular itruéture of the yolk-bag, of which more here- 
after. 

The fetus is till more curved in its form, the prominence 
corre{ponding to the bill being bent down upon the breatt, 
The rudiments of the upper extremities are apparent; they 
are two white buds or fhort projections. ‘The lower limbs 
are likewife produced, but without any more form. The 
cerebral velicles are more eminent 3 and, when opened, their 
contents are found, though {till pellucid, to be mixed with 
fome whitith fibres, which form opaque clouds, and are the 
commencement of the brain. 

Haller found the Acart beginning to undergo fome changes 
about this period. he auricle, when viewed in the ufual 
manner on the right fide of the foetus, is feen to contain two 
femicircles. The mott pofterior of thefe, or the one neareft 
the vertebra, is the largeft, and terminates the auricle. The 
anterior femicircle is fmaller, and divides the auricle as a kind 
of feptum. This is the firft appearance of the diitin@ion 
of the auricles into two. That. which is to be called the 
left is the larger, and projects over the right potteriorly, 
The latter, which is the fmaller, has a femilunar termination, 
which is comprifed in the breadih of the left auricle. The 
vena cava and the auricular canal are inferted in the interval 
of the two auricles. 

The diftin&tion of two auricles is likewife to be feen on 
viewing the heart on the left fide. That which is to become 
the left is oval, wider than the other, and pafles beyond the 
auricular canal. 

At the end of the fourth day, or foon afterwards, the 
two auricles become more feparate from the vena cava and 
the auricular canal. They projeét over thefe veffels, and are 
elevated from the two fides of the bafe of the heart into a 
pointed top. The whole of the auricle, or the united refer- 
voir of the right and left auricles, appears then as a fac with 
two pointed horns: each of thefe pointed tops has a fepa-° 
rate drop of blood. 'The border of both the auricles ap-' 
pears at this time notched. Mem. 2d fur fa Formation du 
Coeur dans le Poulet, &c. par M. de Haller, p. 70. 

The auricular canal, towards the end of the fourth day, 
pafles more in a dire€tion from above downwards than for- 
merly. “ 

According to Maitre Jan, the rudiments of the /ungs are 
vifible at this period ; but Haller afferts that they do not 
appear before the 138th hour. ‘The former author defcribes 
at this time, in the neighbourhood of the heart, little reddith 
clouds, apparently of a {pongy nature, which appear more or’ 
lefs red, alternately, as the heart moves, and which remain of 
aa uniform colour when the heart has ceafed to beat. Maitre 
Jan admits that the pulmonary veffels cannot yet be difcern- 
ed, but fuppofes from the above effet of the heart’s motion, 
that they do exift, although they are not vifible. (Obfervat. 
fur la Formation du Poulet, par Maitre Jan, p. 115 and 122.)) 
—Not having examined this point, we cannot. decide between: 
thefe authorities, byt we fhould judge it improbable that the 
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pulmonary veffels could regularly tranfmit blood to the lungs, 
and yet not be vilible. ; : 

Both Haller and Maitre Jan agree that the ver makes its 
appearance towards the end of the fourth day. It is feen as 
a vifcous cloud of a reddifh yellow. colour, fituated between 
the umbilical veffels and the defcending aorta. It is render- 
ed more vifible and opaque by moiltening it with diftilled 
vinegar. vith ty tate 3 . 

The. eye of the f. appears black, the choroid coat 
‘being formed; and theltipesor part of the eye chiefly pre- 
fenting itfelf to view, the pupil is fituated in the inferior 
portion of therye. - bed 

The end of the fifth day, or 120 hours, the vafeular area 
is fo much extended as to cover generally more than half the 
fuperficies of the yolk-bag. The trunks of the veffels are 
proportionally increafed in fize, but the branches near the 
circumference are not fo much advanced. Some additional 
veffels are feen to proceed from the umbilicus of the chick 
towards the left fide of the area. Thefe appertain to the ve- 
ficula umbilicalis, as will be better underftood hereafter. All 
the blood-veflels of the area, which were in the firft days of 
incubation of a fine {carlet, are now commonly found of a 
dufky red colour, ; 

The amnios continues to increafe. in magnitude, and con- 
tains fo much fluid, that the chick appears to be furrounded 
by a green liquor. 

The chick, efpecially when excited by a little external heat, 
can be perceived to move its limbs. 

When the external membrane is removed, the veficula 
umbilicalis is found to be confiderably larger than it was the 
preceding day. It is likewife perceived to have contra¢ted 
fome adhefion with the external membrane, which however is 
undone by a flight force, particularly after the membranes 
have been a fhort time immerfed in vinegar or fpirits. 

The branches of blood-veflels which are diftributed upon 
the velicula, belong to a trunk that comes out through the 
opening of the abdomen at the umbilicus of the chick. The 
veficula is connected with the foetus by means of a neck, or 
contracted part, which is likewife received into the abdo- 
men at the umbilicus. 

Maitre Jan defcribesat this period a number of fine branches 
of blood-veffels upon the fkin of the chick: we have not, 
however, obferved thefe fo early. 

When the internal furface of the yo/é.bag is examined, it is 
found that the eminences upon it, already mentioned, have 
affumed the form of veffels ramifying from the centre, where 
the chick is fituated, to the circumference of the vafcular 
area. ‘This appearance has been miltaken by many of the 
older anatomilts for real veflels diftributed upon the inner 
furface of the yolk-hag, and were fuppofed by fome to be 
defigned to convey the yolk to the chick. When the appear- 
ance of the yellow veflels of the yolk-bag is firft prefented, 
it is very diflicult to detect the real occalion of it, but as it 
advances, it becomes plain that the effect is produced by the 
inflection or doubling of the inner membrane of the yolk- 
bag, iaithe courfe of the real blood-veflels of the bag. By 
a careful examination of the matter witha lens, even at this pe- 
riod, we have always perceived the appearance of yellow vellels 
to arife from the blood-veffels running in grooves, or reflections 
of the inner membrane. When the two tunics of the bag are 
feparated, the blood-veffels are found to belong to the exter- 
nal, upon the inner fide of which they appear as eminent 
lines ; while upon the external fide of the inner coat there are 
correfponding grooves or impreffions. 

The deart at this period begins to undergo the changes by 
which it approximates in itructure the bios of the adult 
bird. It. becomes perpendicular, or in the line of the foctus, 
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from being placed in a tranfverfe direCtion. 
curved between the two lobes of the liver. 

The auricks become more diltin@, and the interval be- 
tween them white. 

The auricular canal is confiderably fhortened. 

The fecond or right ventricle begins to be formed before the 
termination of the fifth day. It appears as a little fac under 
the bulb of the aorta. It is much fhorter than the original 
ventricle, above which it is placed. Its figure is oval, and 
ithasa red colour. Ina fhort time the new ventricle is feen 
in its proper fituation, that is, on the right fide of the heart. 
Haller ftates that he found it placed on the right as early as 
the 117th hour, There are then two diftin& drops of blood 
in this part of the heart of the faetus, and a white line is per- 
ceived between them. 

The aorta aries from the left ventricle. The branches, 
which are furnifhed in order to form the dorfal aorta, have an 
inclination downwards, and unite in an acute angle. At 
this period alfo the bulb ef the aorta begins to diminifh, and 
to.retire into the flefh of the heart. 

The iver is more diftinét than at the end of the preceding 
day ; it is divided into tobes, and is of a pale or yellowilh 
red colour. Its vefiels receive blood. 

Fialler firft perceived the re€tum at this period, although 
the {Ltomach and other inteftines were not yet formed. It ap- 
pears in the fhape of a trident, the lateral procefles of which 
are produced by the rudiments of the two cceca. 


The End of the 6th Day, or 144 Hours.—Eggs placed fo 
long under the hen are confiderably diminifhed in weight, 
which is even perceivable on taking them into the hand. ‘The 
fhell begins to appear more dry, and opaque coloured, and is 
more fragile than before incubation. 

The diminution of weight depends upon the enlargement 
of the air-cell, which now extends over a confiderable part of 
the great end of the egg. Maitre Jan has taken fome pains 
to prove that the air contained in the egg is not derived from 
the atmofphere. He fuppofed that the fluids filtered through 
the inner layer of the membrane which lines the fhell, and 
that by the aétion of heat, they were volatilized or 
converted into air. This opinion is not only improbable, 
but refuted by particular fa&ts. On opening the air-cell, we 
do not find its furface to poffefs any moifture ; that layer of 
the membrane which lies next the humours of the egg, al- 
though lefs thick, is fmoother, denfer, and lefs porous than 
the layer immediately in contact with the fhell, and therefore 
lefs fitted to admit the tranfpiration of either fluids or air. 
The chemical properties of the gafeous‘contents of the air-ce!l 
feem to put it beyond all doubt tlt the atmofpheric air pailes 
into the egg. (See the article Ecc.) We fhall only add, 
that when we have varnifhed the externa! furface of the fhell 
the air-cell no longer increafed in fize. 

Upon opening an egg at this period of incubation, it is 
not unufual to fee the chick turned upon its back, inftead of 
lying, as before, upon its left fide. ‘This circumftance feems 
to depend upon the amnios having fo much increafed in fize 
that the foetus may roll round within it. 

The membranes around the chick begin to acquire more 
ftrength and firmnefs, which is the eancence of the vefi- 
cula umbilicalis becoming more clofely and extenfively 
united to the external membrane. 

The weficula is now found to be very much inereafed in mag, 
nitude, and to cover a confiderable portion of the yolk-bag. 
When the membranes furrounding it are cut open, and the 
velicle expofed, its neck or peduncle may be traced as a fine 
tran{parent tube to the rectum, by a careful examination, 
particularly if the parts have been, rendered opaque, by 
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being a fhort time fteeped in vinegar or ftrong fpirits. Where 
it opens into the retum it is dilated. 

The connection that exifts between the veficula umbilicalis, 
and the end of the rectum, by means of a tube analogous to 
the urachus, has induced Haller and others to confider this 
bag as the refervoir of urine. 

We thall find in the fubigquent periods of incubation, that 
the veficula umbilicalis performs very important and other 
functions than thofe of a refervoir of urine, in which, never- 
thelefs, it does not perhaps materially differ from the allantois 
of quadrupeds. 

It is neceffary here to notice an error which two of the belt 
writers upon the fubje& of incubation have fallen into with 
re{pe& to the veficula umbilicalis. Both Malpighi and 
Maitre Jan fuppofed it to be a part which afterwards be- 
came the ftomach of the chick. ‘This miftake appears to 
have been occafioned by the veficula becoming, as we fhall 
afterwards deferibe, fo much extended as to lofe the figure of 
a bag, and from being united to other membranes, only to 
be diftinguifhed with difficulty. Its being vifible nearly three 
days before the ftomach ; acquiring even then a much greater 
fize than that vifcus pofleffes, and differing effentially in 
figure and texture, fhould however have prevented thefe two 
parts from being confounded with each other. 

The chick, on the fixth day, has afflumed a good deal of its 
natural form. ‘The extremities are fo much developed, that 
the divifions of thefe members are vifible. The wings have 
their bent figure, andthe legs are added to the thighs. 

This period is likewife marked by the firlt appearance of 
moft of the important organs of the body, befides fome 
changes in thofe already formed. 

Haller ftates that he could difcern the pericardium at this 
time. 

The two auricles are fill more diftin& than at the end of 
the preceding day. 

The auricular canal, which had before begun to retire 
within the flefh of the heart, is now not vilible. 

The ventricles are better formed, and broad at their 
bafe. 

The bud, the frait, and the Jeak of the aorta, which gave 
origin, in the early periods, to the principal arterial trunk, 
are in general not apparent at the end of the fixth day. 
This veffel is feen to come forth from the bafis of the heart 
ifelf. 

The pulmonary artery was feen by Haller firft, about the 
middle of the fixth day. This veffel is lefs firm and opaque 
than the aorta; it arifes from the left fide of the bafis of the 
heart with a little bulb. It is ufually of lefs diameter than 
the aorta. Almott at its exit from the heart it divides into 
two branches. 

The branch on the left fide forms an arch, in order to 
reach the lung of that fide in paffing behind the bronchia : 
it joins the aorta, towards the third vertebra of the back. 
The branch of the pulmonary artery, which is inferted 
into the dorfal aorta, 1s longer than the dud@us arteriofus of 
quadrupeds, to which it is analogous. It fhould, how- 
ever, receive the name of £ff, as birds have a fimilar ar- 
terial duct upon the right fide. ‘The left lung receives a con- 
fiderable branch fromthe dutus while on its way to join the 
aorta. 

The other principal branch of the pulmonary artery 
paffes tranfverfely to the right fide, under the aorta; to 
which it adheres. ~It furnifhes the artery to the right lung, 
and defcends behind the bronchia, in order to open into 
the aorta, bigher than the left branch already mentioned, 
The right arterial du& is much fmaller than the left. 

‘Thefe arterial ducts are two of the three branches, which 


have been defcribed in the preceding days as contributing 
to form the dorfal aorta. The right dué& is larer in ap- 
pearing than the other, and hence, when the aorta is firit 
difcovered, it is obferved to be only formed by two branches. 

About this period the /ungs have fufficient confiltence to 
be viible. When they are rendered opaque by vinegars 
they are found to be not fo fmall, that they might not have 
been feen fome time before if their tranfparency had per- 
mitted it. Their figure is cylindric. ‘hey aré attached 
polteriorly to the back, and conne&ted with the two fides of 
the heart. 

The /iver has acquired more of its future form than it had 
the preceding day. 

The fomach is apparent at this time. It is very thin and 
tender, and refembles a good deal the form of the human 
ftomach ; its orifices are, however, nearer to each other. 
The ftomach is received between the lobes of the liver. 

The fluid contained in the cerebral veficles has acquired by 
this time fome confiftence. 

The kidnies are difcovered during this day as long reddifh 

ranulated lines or traces in the loins. 

The End of the 7th Day, or 168 Hours.-—-Upon opening an 
egg at this period, we perceive that the changes already 
mentioned in the form, confiltence, and fituation of the hu- 
mours have continued to increafe. 

The white tends more towards the lower part and fmall 
end of the egg: it continues to diminifh, and to become 
more tenacious in its compolition. 

The yolé is more fluid, more fread out, and apparently 
of a larger fize than before. Haller neverthelefs found it 
at this date to poffefs its original weight. : 

The blood-veffels which are diitributed upon the membranes, 
and which were in the firlt days, as before mentioned, of a 
brilliant {carlet, are now in moft eggs found to be all of 
the purple or venous colour. The uniformity of colour 
makes it difficult to diflinguifh the arteries: they can in- 
deed be only afcertained by diffecting the membranes and 
purfuing the courfe of the veffels into the body of the 
chick. 

The amnios is fill larger at this than any, previous pe- 
riod; it preferves its kidney form, and its fluid is tranfparent, 
and cannot be rendered opaque, or coagulated by vinegar or 
fpirits. 

The veficula umbilicalis goes on increafing im fize, and its’ 
veffels acquire f{trength. 

The chick has its members more developed. The feet are 
added to the potterior extremities, and even the foes can be 
difcerned. Offification has commenced. Haller ftates that 
he prepared the femur and tibia at the 146th hour. The 
tevo mandibles begin to form at the under part of the head, 
leaving an aperture between them, which is to be the 
mouth. 

Haller at this period obferved the firft convolutions of 
the /mall inteftines, which were fo extremely tender as not 
to admit of being touched, although the rectum was appa- 
rent two days betore. 

The /pleen now firlt makes its appearance. Haller fup- 
pofed that he could likewile difcern the renal capfules and 
OVaTTCS. 

The intermediate of the three veflels which arife from the 
heart to form the dorfal aorta, is, about this time, feen to 
furnifh the ¢qwo carctids; it 1s the fame veffel which. be- 
comes the de/cending aorta, when the ftruéture of the pul 
monary artery 1s completed. Haller ftates that the puifa- 
tion of the aorta ceates after the 154th hour. 

The eye of the fotus is contiderably developed at the 
prefent period. he three humours.exift; the witreous is 
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extremely abundant, tpon which depends the great bulk of 
the eyes of the chick about this time. The /ens is fmall. 
The iris is formed, but is very tranfparent. ‘The trunks of 
the optic nerves and retina are vifible. The latter is tran- 
{parent and plaited, and feems to go as far as the lens. The 
‘radiated black lines which fornt the corona ciliaris are feen 
ie the retina, placed around the external part of the 
ens. 

The End of the 8th Day, or 192 Hours.—The vafeular area 
hhas increafed fo much by this time, that it very nearly 
covers all the fuperficies of the yolk-bag, except what is 
in contaét with the white, The branches of vefiels, how- 
ever, begin to decline or difappear in fome parts, particu. 
larly towards the circumference, although the trunks are 
larger than at any former period. 

The blood-veffels belonging to the veficula umbilicalis are 
confiderably enlarged and extended, and are now feen to 
turn backwards, or be reflected upon themfeives in the di- 
rection of the chick. ‘The refleéted portion of the veffels 
of the veficula appears to be diftributed to the fuperior half of 
that bag which is now in contaé& with the external membrane. 
This membrane, which was in the firft periods of incuba- 
tion, as already mentioned, perfectly tranfparent, by its con- 
ne¢tion with the veficula becomes vafcular, and acquires 
ftrength, and contributes to form a complete fac, which en- 
velopes in the latter days all the humours and the chick, as 
will be hereafter defcribed. 

~The veficula umbilicalis is found at the prefent period to 
have a confiderable extent, according to our obfervations 
much greater than has been reprefented by anatomifts in 
betes who do not feem to have been acquainted with 
the ufes of this bag in the later {tages of incubation. 

The chick is a very pale pink colour, or white flightly 
tinged with red, in confequence of the vafcularity of the 
furface preparatory to the formation of the fkin and feathers. 


When the dead of the chick is viewed potteriorly, it pre- 
fents the appearances of four eminences, which are an opaque 
white, and are joined to each other by tranfparent mem- 
branes. Maitre Jan confiders them as the rudiments of the 
bones of the cranium in a cartilaginous flate, and the tran- 
{parent parts as correfponding to the futures and fontanel. 
Haller {peaks of thefe eminences as four lobes of the brain, 
We conceive the account of Maitre Jan to be more correét. 

The head being opened at this period by Maitre Jan, he 
ftates that he diltinguifhed the membranes, the finufes, and the 
wofels of the brain, and that the fubftance of the cerebrum 
and cerebellum was well formed, the convolutions even being 
apparent. ‘This obfervation, according to our experience, 
is premature. 

‘She ftruéture of the eye is more perfect than before. 
The ciliary zone, according to Haller, is as perfeét at the 
prefent period as at any time afterwards, Iss defcription, 
however, is eaftier fome days later. 

The Dill of the chick is cartilaginous. The animal oc- 
cafionally opens it in the water of the amnios as if attempt- 
ing to teatlow. 

The breait of the foctus, which was covered by a thin 
membrane, that in the firlt days was fo tranfparent, as to 

ive rife to the miltake of the heart being outfide the 
chelt, hasat the prefent time fome fleth upon it. About 
this’ period alfo the rudiments of the feraum and of the 
ribs may be difcovered. 

The gall-bladder makes its firft appearance towards the 
end of the eighth day, at which period, and for a few days 
afterwards, it is very {mall and without colour. 

About this time the reflections of the inner tunic of the 


yolk-bag, which we have deferibed at the end of the fifth 
day, as putting on the appearance of yellow veflels, acquire 
more decidedly the form of valves. They ftlll preferve the 
fame fituation and courfe, commencing under the bed of 
the foetus, and extending outwards in a radiated manner to~ 
wards the circumference of the vafcular area, where they 
terminate. ‘They are made of a number of plaits or folds 
which have a tranfverfe dire€tion, and which are more 
prominent, or have deeper folds in proportion as the val- 
valar lines approach the circumference of the circle. They 
form merely waves where they commence, and at the prefent 
period they are on every part of the yolk-bag much lefs 
marked and itriking than they become towards the end of 
Incubation. 

The Und of the 9th Day, or 216 Hours.— Maitre Jan men- 
tions the appearance of fome new parts at this period which 
we have not met with foearly. He deferibes the kidnies as 
fecreting a milky fluid, which he faw diftending the ureters. 
Te difcovered about this time the crop and the trachza 
and was not only able to diftinguif the principal divifions 
of the drain, but ftates that he could difcern the ventricles 
with the eminence: they contained, and even the plexus 
chorsides. We likewife faw upon the bafis of the brain 
the greater number of the nerves that arife there, more par- 
ticularly the optic and auditory nerves, and found the /pinal 
marrow to be iplit or compofed of two parts at its origin, 
He diffe€ted the nerves of the fpinal marrow, which, al- 
though very {mall, he ftates to be much more firm than 
thofe which take their origin from the brain. Obfery. fur 
la Formation de Poulet, p. 189. ; ! 

The furface of the foetus exhibits now a number of pores ; 
thefe are principally fituated upon the thighs, the back, the 
neck, and the wings, and are the apertures of the. cells in 
which the feathers are formed. 

The eyes are larger than the veficles of the brain; their 
form is not fpherical, but flattened upon the anterior and 
pofterior fides. 

The iris is ftill thin and tranfparent ; but there are feen 
through it and the tranfparent cornea five or fix white points 
which form a circle. When the eye is opened carefully 
with a lancet, thefe points are found to be elongated, and to 
form little lines, or ciliary fibres, which at this period are 
white. 

Maitre Jan ftates the eyelids to be formed at this time, 
but to be fo tranfparent as to be invifible, unlefs after pre- 
paration by a ftrong acid. 

The inteflines are now fo firm, that they can be examined 
without danger of breaking them. 

Vhe yolt-bag, according to Maitre Jan, begins to form 
two lobes, a larger and a imaller; but we have not obferved 
this change to take place before the 11th or 12th day. 

Maitre Jan made the experiment of boiling an egg at 
this period, after having fixed it upon a plate of lead with 
its {mall‘end downwards. When defpoiled of the fhell, and 
the chick removed, the depreflion in which the amnios Jay 
was fully expofed, and found to be very confiderable. He 
then made a fection of the egg in the vertical direction, di- 
viding the depreffion of the yolk through the middle, when 
there appeared a round {pace about the eighth of an inch in 
diameter, filled with+a whitifh curdy matter, and another 
{pace around this of a larger eXtent, containing a firmer 
matter than the firft, and of a paler yellow than the reft of 
the yolk. Maitre Jan, very erroneoufly in our opinion, fup- 
pofed the white curdy fubttance to be the intettines of the 
tectal chick. ‘Thefe do not projeét from the abdomen in 
{ufficient quantity to account for the appearance, admitting 
that they had been feparated from the chick, and had ad- 
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ered to the yolk during the boiling of the egg. This 
appearance, we believe, arifes from the fame change of orga- 
nization in the yolk being continued, which in the early 
periods of incubation produced the whitith appearance under 
and around the bed of the chick. The firm, pale yellow 
texture of the yolk which encompafles that jut mentioned, 
Maitre Jan accounts for by fuppofing that the fluid parts 
of the yolk in the neighbourhood of the chick had pafled 
into the amnios. There can be no doubt that different parts 
of the fubftance of the yolk are differently conftituted, 
which difference is preferved notwithftanding the motions 
that eggs may experience; a fact that cannot perhaps be 
fully explained, but which proves that animal fluids have 
their peculiar organization, which they can maintain as well 
as the folids.) When the fluids change this compofition, it 
is often by fome vital aétion in themfelves, initead: of a fer- 
mentative procefs, or the mechanical operation of the folids 
upon them, as is commonly fuppofed. 

In making the experiment of boiling eggs at this period, 
Maitre Jan did not find that the amnios was coagulated, al- 
though Haller itated that the liquid of the amnios is coagu- 
lable at the 198th hour. 

The valvular fru@ure upon the internal furface of the yo/- 
bag is more prominent, and when minutely examined, it is 
found to receive branches of the blood-veffels which are 
given off at right angles with the plane of the furface of 
the bag, and having penetrated towards the edge of each 
valve, there unite and form a fingle veffel, which runs 
within that edge. This ftrudture is better feen a few days 
afterwards. 


The End of the 10th Day, or 240 Hours. —The veficula 
umbilicalis has now a very confiderable extent, occupying the 
greatelt part of the furface of the vafcular area, which laft is 
ipread over almoft the whole of the yolk-bag. The portion 
of the bag that is applied to the white, 1s not at this date 
the ith of the whole. The chalazce, therefore, are much 
nearer to each other than when we la{t mentioned them. 
The white is confined almoft entirely to the lower part of 
the egg, and its mafs continues daily to diminith, while, on 
the contrary, the bulk and quantity of the yelk appears to 
be increafed. 

The external membrane is firm and flefhy where it is 
firencthened by the veficula umbilicalis. Some of its vef- 
fels are feen to extend to the white, upon which a fine 
pellicle maybe obferved to grow, and which is the firlt ap- 
pearance of a membrane to this humour, notwithtlanding 
fome2 authors fpeak of the membrana albuminis as an original 
ftructure, and others, amongft whom is B!umenbach, de- 
{cribe the membrane which lines the fhell as belonging to the 
white. 

The amnios is larger, its membrane more firm, and the 
fluid lefs clear and limpid than before. It has contracted 
fome adhefions with the veficula umbilicalis, and by that 
means, with the external membrane. Thefe adhefions are 
particularly in the courfe of the blood-veffels, that are 
diftributed to the veficula and external membrane. One of 
thefe vellels is always feen to pafs acrofs the back of the 
chick, at which place it is involved in a reflection of very 
fine membrane, which is connected with that of the amnios. 

The chick is very much curved at this period: its beak is 
ufually doubled down between its feet. The feathers are 
apparent. 

The external form of the bead bears a greater refemblance 
to that of the full-grown bird, except that the eyes are {lill 
enormou(ly large. 

‘Lhe eyelids are evidently formed, and are occafionally 
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moved by the chick. The membrana niditans is likewife to., 
be feen. ward 

Hailer prepared at this period the ciliary zone and radiated 
appearance called the crown, with the membrane on which 
the latter is fuftained, although he {lates that thefe, parts are. 
formed on the 8th day, or before it. w. 

He fays he has feen on the 7th day the corona ciliaris, or 
corpus ciliare of Morgagni. At this epoch the retina, which 
is in thick folds, appears to go as far forwards as the cry{- 
talline lens, behind the corona ciliaris, with which it is co-. 
vered, and which is dimly feen acrofs it. He believes, not- 
withitanding, that the retina does not proceed to the lens 5 
that the appearance of its doing fo arifes from its thicknefs 
and folds leaving fo {mall a {pace between it and the lens, 
and that the membrane which fupports the ciliary zone and 
crown, and is attached to the cryftalline, is different from 
the retina. 

The corona ciliaris is a row of black lines arranged alter- 
nately, long and fhort, in fome degree parallel, but con- 
verging as rays proceeding from the external circumference 
of the uveato the cryftalline lens. The ciliary crown is 
not formed entirely in the fame manner in quadrupeds and 
birds. In the former it appears, when examined by a micro- 
{eope, to be compofed of a plicated membrane, upon which 
fome ramified veffels advance towards the cryttalline. In 
birds there are only fome ferpentine lines folded upon them- 
felves, which are very numerous in the contour of the ciliary 
crown, and of which many unite to form fingle ones: they 
are joined together by thefe branches, and are covered with 
a black pigment. 

The figure of the ciliary zone and crown is not a perfec 
circle, but it is broader on one fide than the other. 

The greater number of anatomitts have deferibed the co- 
rona ciliaris as retting immediately upon the membrane of 
Others have believed that the retina 
extends to the cryttalline, and that the corona is fupported 
uponit. Sisce Zinn’s publication upon the anatomy of the 
eye, the ftructure of the ciliary body in man and quadrupeds 
has been well underftood ; but in birds the lamina, which 
ferves for the bafe of the corona ciliaris, does not come from 
the membrane of the vitreous humour. 

The membrane, which is placed under the corona ciliaris in 
birds, isto be feen fromthe Sth day. It is radiated, opaque, 
and a little afh-coloured ; more thin than the retina, and 
thicker than the membrane of the vitreous humour. It is 
of the fame dimenfions as the corona ciliaris, and in a degree 
attached to the corona, aad much more firmly united in the 
latter days of incubation; and after the exclufion of the 
chick, it adheres by its pelterior extremity to the great 
circle of the retina, and by the other to the cryftalline 
lens. ; 

The retina terminates by a diftin@ly formed circle, which 
is a little {trengthened at the circumference of the corona 
ciliaris, and at that of the zone. The plane of the retina is 
continued with that of the corona; the zone is placed more 
pofteriorly than the retina. Its external part, which refts 
upon the vitreous humour, is nearly horizontal, and its in-. 
ternal part becomes {lraight again in order to be attached to 
the cryftalline lens. It does not adhere to the membrane of 
the vitreous humour when the chick is but little advanced. 
Ir remains often placed upon that membrane without being 
attached to :t, and when the chick is more formed, or after 
incubation is finifhed, it quits the membrane of the vitreous 
humour, in order to remain conneéted to the corona ciliaris, 
with which it becomes infeparably united in the end. 

The circumference of the ciliary zone, in the latter days 
of incubation, can be feparated from the membrane of the 
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vitreous humour without leaving any fhreds. It is diftin- 
exits from the retina by its finenefs and being feparable 

rom the latter without being torn ; but it is continued with 
the pofterior and inferior part of that.membrane. It differs 
{till more from the membrane of the vitreous humour ; it 
is thicker, it has more brown and lefs blue in its colour. 
Acids, when applied to it, affect its colour more than they 
do that of the vitreous membrane. It is fituated anteriorly 
upon that membrane, in another plane, and evidently fuf- 
tained by it, and confequently ought not to be confounded 
with it. 

The canal of Petit does not exift. ‘The membrane of the 
vitreous humour proceeds, without ftopping behind the ciliary 
zone to be attached to the cryftalline lens, that it fuftains, 
and which remains in its place even when the corona ciliaris 
has been 1aifed. 

The ciliary zone is eafy to prepare even in the chick but 
little advanced. One method is to cut off the cornea and iris; 
and havmmg washed away the black pigment with which the 
corona ciliaris is covered, it will appear between the intervals 
of the ciliary rays; andif fome of thofe rays be elevated, it 
will be feen in its proper place. It is practicable to make 
the lens come forth from its depreffion, and to elevate it with 
the corona ciliaris, with which it is conneéted ; and fometimes 
it may be poffible to leave the zone refling upon the mem- 
brane of the vitreous humour. 

An eafier mode of preparation is to cut the {clerotic coat 
through the middle, andto plunge the anterior half of the 
eye into vinegar. After fome hours immerfion in that fluid, 
if the back of a fine fcalpel be infinuated between the retina 
and the choroid coat, and the vitreous and cry ftalline humours 
be removed, one fometimes fucceeds in obtaining the ciliary 
zone alone, the corona remaining attached to the choroid. It 
is rare to have the zone entire, but a confiderable part of it 
is commonly preferved, aid particularly the whole of the ex- 
ternal circle. When the experiment fails, it isthe interior 
circle which remains attached to the corona, 

In the above account of the ciliary zone and crown, we 
have anticipated many facts that are obfervable during the 
laft days of incubation, and even after that procefs terminates, 
in order to render the hiftory of thofe parts more intelligible. 
We have alfo been induced to borrow the preceding defcrip- 
tion from Haller, who made the ftracture of the ciliary zone 
and crown in the chicka particular fubject of inveltigation, 
as we have not much attended to the progrefs of the eye dur- 
ing incubation. See Mem. furla Format. du Cocur dans le 
Poulet, fur )’GEil, &c. Obferv. 180, 181, 182, 191, 1925 
193) 215, 216, 226, 228, 231, 239, 240, 247, 249) 2535 
254,256, 261, 262, &c. and fect. xii. Mem. fecond par M. 

aller. The fmall tubercle, from whence the aorta and pul- 
monary arteries arife, aud which appears to have been a 
yemnant of the bulb of the aorta, entirely difappears about 
the prefent period. 

The right ventricle of the heart is ftill about the one-fourth 
of its length fhorter than the left. 

Thofe ones of the chick, according to Haller’s obferva- 
tions, which are now formed, are merely ina cartilaginous {tate ; 
even the cranium, which was apparent fome time before the 
prefent. 

The umbilical opening, through which the urachus and the 
blood-veffels communicate with the interior of the body of 
the chick, forms a projeCtion, or a fort of tube, which in 
afew days becomes more ftriking. Some of the,convolutions 
of the intellines may be feea in this opening, but the greateit 

art of the inteitines is contained in the body of the fetus. 
> The end of the 11th day, or 264 hours, the external mem- 
-brane goes on {lrengthening, by its connection with the ve/cu- 


la umbilicalis. "This laft’ is now fo extenfively united to the 
external membrane and the amnios, that it is only by great 
care, and after being macerated in fpirits, that it can be li- 
berated from its conneétions, and expofed as a diftin@& bag, 
pendent from the umbilicus. When thus feparated by dif- 
{e€tion, it is feen to be a large fac, compofed of thick fiefhy 
membrane and hardly containing any fluid. The ftrength 
of the bag appears to depend upon a reflection of fome of the 
other membranes covering and being infeparably adherent to 
it, for at the umbilicus the veficula is thin. Haller traced the 
urachus from the veficula to the re&tum after the prefent 
period, and even until the laft day of incubation ; but in our 
obfervations it has appeared that the conneétion of the vefi- 
cula with the chick, except by means of the blood-veffels, 
after this time, is very obfcure. 

The whole of the body of the chick is now feen to be 
covered with feathers. 

Haller at this period firft difcovered the tongue. 

5 °o 
The fubftance of the drain is fill found to be a very fof, 
pulp. 

The /iver, in moft inftances, has a yellow colour, but in 
fome the red predominates. 

Bile is evidently fecreted: the gall-bag is green, and a 
greenifh or yellow fluid is commonly found in the ftomach. 
‘The inteftines likewife appear to contain bile, or at leaits a 
bitter fluid. 

The renal capfules are evident ; 
Haller, the form of an S. 

The tube or fheath which projects at the umbilicus is bet- 
ter formed. 

The blood-vefels, which come out at this place, are eafily 
traced from ditterent fources. Thofe which are diltributed to 
the external membrane and veficula come from the loins, and 
thofe belonging to the yolk-bag are from the abdomen, 

The end of the 12th day, or 288 hours, the chick has more 
of the figure of the adult bird than at any preceding period. 
‘The extremities are larger, and the head {maller, in preportion 
to the reftof the body. The bill is more pointed, and of a 
harder fubitance. 

The fomach has gained greater ftrength ; it contains a 
white coagulated or curd-like fubftance. 

_There is dile found in all the inteftines, which is very 
bitter. 

On the Outfide of the umbilical fheath there are fome 
folds of the inteitines, with one of which the yolk-bag is feen 
to be connected by a thort procefs, which is o-denuy we 
continuation of the alimentary canal into the yolk-bag. 
This part has commonly, and as we fhall hereafter fee very 
defervedly, received the name of du@us witello-inte/tinalis. Al- 
though we have not obferved the duct before the prefent 
date, there is every reafon to fuppofe that it is coeval with 
the inteltines. 

Ma'pighi ftates that he faw the ffomach of the chick 
on the outlide of the umbilical fheath’; but this would feem 
to be anerror. The ftomach, it is true, is fituated low down 
in the belly, but, as far as our obfervation goes, it never is 
protruded from that cavity. 

The ttructure of the eye is the fame that is deferibed on 
the 11th day. It is proper to remark, that at no period 
is there to be found in the chick a membrana pupillaris. 

The yolk-bag, according to our obfervations, begins in 
general to alter its figure. Before this date it was an irregularly 
round mafs, containing two depreflions; one for accommo- 
dating the chick and amnios at the upper fide, and another 
at thie lower part of the yolk, in which the white is partially 
lodged. The latter is a regular deprefiion, and before this 
period contracts in breadth, altHough it becomes fomewhat 

greater 


they have, according to 
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greater in depth; an alteration which arifes from the:diminu- 
tion of the white, and from the chalaze tending to ap- 
proach each other, and thereby to bring the two poles of 
the yolk, at which thefe bodies were originally attached, to- 
gether on the lower furface of the yolk. The approxima- 
tion of the chalaze feems likewife to occafion, in the firlt 
in{lance, the divifton of the yolk-bag into lobes. At the 
prefent period the bag forms two lobes, one large and one 
fmall. ‘Thefe afterwards, by the compreffion of the chick, 
are ufually moulded into three, but in the egg of fome other 
birds into a greater number: thus the yolk-bag in the Guinea 
fowl! is divided into fix or feven lobes. 

The End of the 13th Day, or 312 Hours.—Upon opening 
an egg at this period, and removing the contents from the 
fhell, the qd&ite is found to have affumed a greenifh hue, 
and to have more confiftence than at any of the former 
periods ; and it is inclofed entirely by a fine film, which 
retains it in one pofition, and in flrict connection with the 
depreffion on the inferior furface of the yolk-bag. The 
external veffels are diftributed over the whole white. 

The yolk-bag has {till more of the lobulated figure, and 
the chick lies obliquely acrofs the bag in the fuperior de- 
preffion between the two lobes. 

Vhe valvular ftru€@ture on the internal furface of the 
yolk-bag, which we have noticed before, has now arrived 
at perfection. The valves are more eminent, form numerous 
folds or coils, their edges appear to be covered by tubes 
which are convoluted upon themfelves in the manner of 
anteflines. Thefe have been called by Haller the vermi- 
form and inte/finiform tubes, and have been deferibed both by 
him and other anatomitts as real veffels: but they have al- 
ways appeared, in our examinations, as reflections or pro- 
cefles of the valvular ftru€ture, in the fubftance of which 
the real blood-veffels ramify. Maitre Jan fpeaks of them 
as veffels which colle& the fluid of the yolk, and which 
afterwards terminate in the blood-veffels. Haller confiders 
the blood-veffels which run in the edge of the valves as a 
diftin® order of veflels, that end in the trunks of the veins of 
the yolk-bag, and which take their origin at the circle, that 
exilts in the latter days of incubation around the line where 
the yolk and white are joined to each other. We have 
already faid that the veflels upon the edges of the valves 
have numerous communications with thofe that ran along 
the roots or bafes of the valves, and which belong to the 
external tunic of the yolk-baz, and were originally the 
; “lm that formed the vafcular area. ‘The venous 
circle of the yolk-bag, we have no doubt, is the fame 
that in the early ftages of incubation has been defcribed 
as the contour of the vafcular area: and the vermiform tubes 
appear to be the villous or fpongy procefles of the external 
furface of the yolk-bag, which appeared inthe firft days 
greatly extended, and grown into the form now defcribed. 

The chick, at the prefent period, has ftill more of its 
perfeQ fortn ; its head is much curved, and the billis placed 
under the, wing, which polition is preferved throughout in- 
cubation. 

The dil/ is pointed and has its natural figure. Haller 
tates, that the chick is often perceived to open and fhut 
the bill about this period and afterwards. Maitre Jan, on the 
contrary, although the chick moves its limbs frequently and 
itrongly, afflerts, that it does not open its mouth. We have 
not attended to this circumftance, from confidering it of 
little confequence, and no way explaining the mode in which 
the chick is nourifhed, 

The internal organs of the ehick are confiderably advanced 
towards perfection. The drain, although {till foft and pulpy, 
is well formed. The ddnies and-tefes are completed in their 
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figure. The /pleen refernbles a conglobate gland. The lungy 
are of greater fize than the heart. ‘ a: 

The firft branch that the aorta gives after its exit from 
the heart is the /eft carotid, which gives off the fubclavian ar- 
tery of that fide. The trunk of the aorta then forms 
an arch, which turns to the right. It fends off the right 
carotid, and approaches the vertebre im palling behind the 
right lung: it is umited to the ductus arteriofus above the 
liver. : 

The right ventricle of the heart is till fhorter than the left y 
it is of an oval figure, but the latter ends in a pomt. 

Lhe end of the 14th day, or 336 hours, the changes inthe 
humours and the formation of the organs of the chick are 
found to have made progrefs fince the preceding day. 

We have already ttated that the membrane which is ex- 
ternal to. the chick and the yolk-bag, and which is fearcely 
palpable in the firft days of incubation, gains ftrength and 
receives veffels after the velicula umbilicalis bas acquired fome 
fize, and has adhered to it. ‘The magnitude of th® veffels, 
and the thicknefs of this membrane, increafe in proportion ag 
the veficula umbilicalis grows: we therefore conceive that the 
developement of this membrane depends upon its connection 
with the veficula and the blood-veffels which it derives from 
thatbag. We have obferved, that fome days before the prefent 
period, the external membrane begins toextend over the white, 
which it ufually enclofes about the 14th day: it therefore 
forms a perfect fac, containing the chick in its amnios, the 
yolk-bag, and the white. 

The veficula umbilicalis about this period has arrived ata 
very great fize; its extent cannot be ealily afcertained, as it 
is fo much incorporated with the external membrane, that 
they cannot be feparated or accurately dittinguifhed: but we 
fhould conceive that the veficula exceeds in fize the yolk-bag, 
as there is the appearance of the external membrane being 
thickened and {trengthened by one under it as far as the 
yolk extends. 

The manner in which the veficula concurs to form a mem-~ 
brane which invetts all the contents of the egg, appears to be 
fimilar to the reflection of the ferous membranes of the thorax. 
and abdomen, inorder to cover the vifcera and line the parietes 
of thefe cavities. It fhould however be obferved, that when 
it is opened, there is no appearance of its forming an imme- 
diate tunic fimilar to the pleura pulmonalis, but it feems to 
be a fimple bag, holding the contents of the egg, and only 
united to them by fome reflections of very fine membrane, 
which are chiefly attached to the back of the aninios, and in 
the courfe of the trunks of the blood-veffels. This circum- 
{tance has embarraffed other obfervers, and has led man 
to overlook the fhare that the veticula umbilicalis has in the 
formation of the common membrane of the parts of the 
egg. 

The blood-veffels which are diltributed to the external mems 
brane are, even at the prefent period, much larger than thofe 
of the yolk-bag. There are four long branches, which fend 
out numerous ramifications, that become fo minute as to evade 
the fight; but when this membrane is viewed with a mag- 
nifying glafs, it prefents a beautiful fpe€tacle. The fituation 
of the four great branches is not conttantly the fame ; as 
they are difperfed upon a loofe membrane, which varies ia 
fome degree its pofition according to circumftances: one of 
them, if not two, is always feen, however, to crofs the back 
of the ammnios. The four branches are arteries, and are 
formed immediately on the outfide of the umbilicus of the 
chick from the two iliac arteries; they, therefore, correfpond 
to the umbilical arteries of mammiferous animals. The left 
iliac artery is always of much greater fize than the right; it 
even appears larger than the aorta, of which it is the termi 
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nation. The right iliac artery is often a mere filament, and 
in fome inftances it feems to be wanting altogether. 

The venous. branches which accompany the umbilical ar- 
teries are fo {mall that they are hardly diftinguifhable, al- 
though the former are of fufficient magnitude to be injected, 
and have a vifible pulfation. There is, therefore, a quantity 
of blood fent to this membrane which is not returned to the 
foetus. The colour of the blood, both in the umbilical ar- 
teries and veins, is a purple. 

The vafcular membrane, above defcribed, has received 
different names. By the older anatomi{ts it was ufually 
called the chorion, to which perhaps it is moft analogous. 
Haller gave it the name of the umbilical membrane, and Le- 
veille has lately called it the bag-haped membrane (membrane 
Jfacciforme), from the circumftance of its enveloping all the 
parts of theege. We have hitherto called it the external 
membranc, until it fhould be defcribed; but Hereafter we 
fhall fpeak of it as the chorion. In the account of the unin- 
cubated egg, the membrane, on which the fhell is moulded, is 
called the external, which it ftri@tly is. It fhould not be con- 
founded with the chorion, from which it differs fo much ia 
figure, firu€ture, and ufe. See Ecc. 5 

Haller appears to have not diftinguifhed the chorion from 
the membrane of the yolk-bag, which contains the vafcular 
area. “The progrefs of thefe two membranes is exceedingly 
different, and the fyltem of veffels belonging to each is 
perfeGtly diftinét. The valvular area is confined to the 
furface of the yolk-bag, and is intimately connected with 
its membranes, and the valvular apparatus already defcribed. 
‘The veffels of the area are chiefly venous, and are formed 
independently of the heart of the chick. They are moft 
numerous in the ear'y periods of incubation, although they 
increafe in fize along with the other parts of the chick. 
They go to terminate in a large vein which proceeds direétly 
to the auricle of the heart in the firit days, but, after the 
liver appears, is feen to pafs behind it, and when the inteftines 
are formed is found upen the mefentery, and conttitutes the 
largeft branch of the vena porte. 


The arteries of the vafcular area are infignificant, uatil 
towards the end of incubation. When firlt perceived, they 
are given off from the dorfal aorta, and after the develope- 
ment of the inteftines they are difcovered to be branches 
of the mefenteric artery. The veffels diftributed to the 
area appear, therefore, analogous to the omphalo-mefenteric 
arteries of quadrupeds, although their deltination and func- 
tions may differ. 

The weffels of the chorian, as we have already faid, are 
branches, or rather, in the foetal flate, the trunks of the 
iliacs extended uponthis membrane. They do not exilt pre- 
vious to the appearance of the veficula umbilicalis, with 
the growth of which they keep pace. The arteries of the 
chorion @xceed the fize of its veins in the fame proportion 
as the veins of the yolk-bag exceed the arteries of that part. 
The vafcular area, therefore, collefts and tran{mits the 
b'ood to the foetus, while the arteries of the chorion difpofe 
of a great portion of it in an extraneous circulation, and in 
the formation ofa thick and extenfive membrane. 

Haller and others have defcribed, at this date, an appear- 
ance of white veflels upon the albumen. Maitre Jan reckons 
feven of thefe white lines or veflels. ‘Chey avife from a little 
circle which is in the centre of the white ; they divide into 
branches in advancing towards the vafcular circle of the yolk- 
bag, which forms at this time the boundary of the feptum 
between the yolk and the white. Maitre Jan defcribes 
them as pafliag beyond the feptum and extending to the 


yolk. Haller conjectures that the ufe of thefe veilels may 


be to abforb the white and convey it into the yolk. Obfer,. 
226. Mem. 1. 

‘We have not made fuch an examination of thefe white 
lines, as to enable ns to pronounce whether they are veffels 
or not, or what their ufe may be. 

The eater of the amnios appears to diminifh about this 
period of incubation. It alfo becomes gradually lefs pure. 
It is ftated by Maitre Jan, that when the fluid of the am- 
nios is boiled at this date, the greater portion of it acquires 
the hardnefs that the white of the egg poflefles after being 
boiled, although previous to the experiment it is much more 
fluid than the albumen ; from whence Maitre Jan conjeétures 
that fome of the fluid of the white is conveyed into the fac 
of the amnios, but he does not pretend to explain the means. 
by which this is effected. 

The curd-like fubftance, already mentioned as being found 
in the ftomach and inteftines, 1s now met with alfo in the 
crop and cefophagus. According to Haller, boiling water 
makes this fubftance hard in the fame manner as it does the 
white of an egg. 

The end of 15 days, or 360 hours, the membrane of the 
chorion continues to increafe in iirength, and its arteries 
in fize. Haller fpeaks of having fometimes found the latter 
of a lighter red than the veins, which does not accord with 
our obfervations. We have generally perceived the arteries 
and veins to be fimilar in colour, or at leaft when a difference 
did exiit it was immaterial, and fometimes the arterics, and 
fometimes the veins were the lighter coloured veflels. ‘The vef- 
fels of the chorion have always appeared darker in our obfer- 
vations than thofe of the yoik-bag, but the charaer of all 
the blood is venous in the incubated egg during the latter 
periods. The reflections of membrane which accompany 
the principal veflels of the chorion, are now more firm than 
»efore, and continuous with them appears a fine tranfparent 
membrane that envelopes the yolk as far as the vafcular 
circle on the edge of the white, and extends over part of the 
amnios, to which membrane it adheres, fo as to cover an 
irregular triangular portion of the chick in its amnivs, and 
inclofe more loofely the umbilical fheath with the convolus 
tions of the inteflines which proje&-from it and the neck of 
the yolk-bag. This membrane does not appear to have been. 
well underftood by the older anatomitts. 

They fometimes {peak of it asa layer of the yolk-bagy 
and at others as the veficula umbilicalis, or allantois. The 
bett defcription of it kas been given by Leveiile, who has alfo- 
named it very appropriately entero-clorilyme, or the membrane 
containing both inteflines and yolk. 

‘Lhe origin of this membrane is {tillinvolved in a degree of 
obfenrity. Leveille deferibed it when perfectly formed, but 
has thrown no light upon the hiftory of its growth. The: 
prefent date isthe firit at which it has appeared to us to be 
perfected, but we conceive that it is one of the oriyinal 
membranes and the fecond layer, that in the firft days comes 
off the vafcular area as a very fine pellicle. It feems to 
be conneéted, or rather continued into the peritoneum, lining 
the abdomen in tiie late periods of incubation, of which we 
fhall {ee farther proofs hereafter... There is no reafon for fup- 
poling this membrane to be the veficula umbilicalis, or allan- 
tois, as the veficula is a {tronger membrane in the middle of 
incubation than this membrane is feveral days. afterwards, 
when it is completely formed The proper contents of the 
allantois alfo are found, throughout incubation, within the 
cavity of the chorion, to the Forstnts of which we have 
fuppofed that bag contributes, but never under the membrane 
that inclofes-the inteftine and yolk-bag. 

Haller ftates that he examined the valves upon the inner 
furface of the yolk-beg with.a lens, aad diftincly faw the 
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mteftiniform tubes upon the edges of the valves moft beauti- 
fully curled and folded upon themfelves. He failed to fee the 
aperture of thefetubes. By maceration in water they were 
detached from the valves, and fwam in the water. The 
valves themfelves, by a longer maceration, were alfo fepa- 
rated, ; 

The chick increafes regularly in fize, though not fo rapidly 
as during the early part of incubation. Haller obferved the 
feathers upon the eye-/ids at this period, and that the /pleen 
had acquired the figure it preferves through life. 

The curdy, or coagulated fub/fance is now found in the cefo- 
phagus and the crop, as well as in the ftomach and inteftines. 
Harvey found this fubitance principally in the ftomach : this 
appears to be the cafe, and when met with in other places, 
it would feem to have proceeded from the ftomach to 
them. 

The end of 16 days, or 384 hours, the fpace between 
the two layers of the membrane lining the fhell, for contain- 
ing air, 1s much increafed fince the period at which we have 
tal mentioned it. s\bout one-fixth of the whole cavity of 
the egg is occupied by air. <i 

This circumitance depends upon the diminution of the 
fub{tance of the white, whichis at prefent reduced to a very 
{mall fize. 

The texture of the qwhite continues to become firmer. 

Upon removing the chorion, which now completely en- 
clofes the white, that humour is found to poffefs a thin 
tunic, which is proper to it. This membrane is evidently of 
alate growth, and appears to be formed by the veffels of the 
yolk-bag extending beyond the feptum, or that portion of 
the bag which is bounded by the vafcular circle, and which 
is in contaét with the white. 

The fluid of the amnios is fomewhat diminifhed. 

The yo/t-dag in the egg of the hen is generally formed into 
three lobules, although many authors {peak only of two 
lobes at this time ; one, which is the molt diftin&t, but the 
{malle&, lies upon the fide of the body of the chick, between 
the head and the thigh : the two others are placed at the two 
ends of the chick. 

Maitre Jan defcribes the yolk-bag as being formed only 
into two lobes, but ready to enter the abdomen, of which 
he gives a figure at this period, and of a fiffure that afcends 
from the umbilicus, between the two reéti mufcles of the 
belly of the chick. He likewife deferibes the du€tus vitello- 
inteitinalis for the firft time, which, with the yolk-bag, he 
fucceeded in inflating from the crop of the chick ; and he fays 
this part is not to be demontftrated at an earlier period than 
the end of the 16th day, on account of its extreme tender- 
nefs ; but, as already mentioned, we have found the du@ on 
the 13th day. 

Haller found the inteftines before this period to be irritable. 
When flimulated, they contracted into knots. 

The blood-veffels of the yolk-bagappear fewer and {mailer, 
owing, in part, to their being fo much more involved in the 
valvular’coat than they were in the middle periods of incu- 
bation. The branches of the blood-veffels of the yolk-bag 
ave larger than the trunks, and the veins are {till vaitly 
greater than the arteries, Haller {tates that the vein going 
upon one of the valves, is a larger veffel than the trunk, from 
whence all the arteries of the yolk-bag take their origin. 

Lhe End of 17 Dayss or 498 Hours.—Haller admits the 
appearance of threelobes of the yolk at this date, which we 
have feen before. 

The arteries of the chorion are extremely large; we 
have fucceeded in introducing a ripe into them, and injeét- 
ing them with coloured fize, which makes a beautiful prepa- 
gation. Haller, in his obfervation of this date, found both 


the arteries and veins’ of the chorion to be a purple colour, 
and the veins more violet than the arteries. ye ie 

It now appears that there are two feries of veffels belong- 
ing to the yolk-bag, The branches, which are fpread upon 
the external membrane of the bag, appear to be the fame 
which formed the vafcular area in the early periods of incu- 
bation. he veffels-of the internal coat are diftributed to 
the valves. Both feries contribute to tle vafcular circle, 
which, as we have before ftated, is the remains of the vein 
that formed the contour of the vafcular area. Maitre Jan_ 
fays there are feveral layers of the membrane which contains 
the yolk, but it is probable that he miftock for one that 
membrane which inclofes the yolk-bag, the inteftines, and a 
part of the chick. es: ead 

Coiter has found the yolk-baz within the belly of the chick 
at the 17th day; but the ingurgitation of the yoik isa later 
event, according to the obfervation of other writers. 

There is now a circular arrangement of mufcular fibres 
around the opening into the belly of the chick at the umbi- 
licus. This fphin@er was not apparent before, and, as we 
fhall foon find, is a very effential itru¢ture im the lait periods 
of incubation. . ! 

If the yolk bag be opened, and the valvular membranes 
cleaned by frequent ab ution and floated in ciear water, the 
fides of the valves will be found to be perforated by a great 
number of foramina, fo as to give the valves the appearance 
of lace. ‘The inteitiniform tubes, alio upon the edges of the 
valves will be partially detached; the portions that remain 
refemble pieces of cylindric tubes. 

Many of the blood-veflels upon the external furface of the 
yolk-bag contain apparently but little blood, and have a 
greenifh colour, as if conveying a yellow or green fiuid, 

The End of the 18th Day, or 432 Hours.—The two layers 
of the external membrane, which immediately lines the fhell, 
are {eparate for about one-third of their extent, and can with 
little pains be detached from each other until near the {mall 
end of the egg. The quantity of air contained between 
thefe layers, although much increafed, is lefs than might be 
fuppofed, as the iayers are not far afunder, except at the 
great end of the egg. 

The water of the amnios 1s a good deal diminifhed, and its 
membrane is applied in folds to the furface of the chick. 

The chorion has attained a very confiderable ftrength, ad- 
mitting of examination and diflection, without being pre- 
vioufly hardened by fpirits or vinegar. When this mem- 
brane is laid open, there is fome tough lymphy fubftance 
found under it in layers-or flreaks, which has been miitaken 
for a membrane by fome anatomifts. There is generally mixed 
with this fub{tance acertain quantity of calcareous matter. 
It has, therefore, been fuppofed to be a kind of excrement, or 
the fecretion of the kidnics. Thefe white flakes are what 
have been called frie reticulate urine by Malpighi, and were 
defcribed by him as being found in the allantois. 

When the chorion is opened and turned down off the con- 
tents of the egg, it appears to be a diftin& bag, and only 
conne€ted to the other parts by refle€tions of fine membrane. 
Thefe are chiefly in the courie of the trunks of its blood- 
veffels, and at the junction of the yolk and White. _ 

The yo/k-bag is now often found gathered into mere lobules 
than three, fome of which have entered the abdomen of the 
chick, through the aperture at the umbilicus. The forming of 
the yolk-bag into lobes and lobules, appears tobe owing to 
the contraCtion of the membrane that contains it, and the n- 
teftines of the chick; for, when the yolk-bag is taken out of 
th’s membrane, it {preads out into nearly its original figure, 
except that there is a marked depreffion where the white is 
joined with it, and that the neck of the bag is femewhat elon- 
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gated. 1t feems likewife to be the contraétion of the fame 
membrane which urges the yolk-bag into the cavity of the 
abdomen of the chick. . 

The yolk appears to be fomewhat lefs than in the preceding 
days; but on the clofeft examination we have not been able 
to difcover any of it in the inteftinal canal. We have ob- 
ferved at this period, although it probably exifts much fooner, 
an appearance of yellow veffels accompanying on each fide 
the blood-yveffels of the yolk in the fame manner as the {mall 

fveins generally attend arteries. We have not been able to 
determine whether this appearance be caufed by real veflels 
filled with a yellow fluid, or by the inner coat of the bag 
being feen through the outer, producing on the edge of the 
tract of the real blood-veffels an appearance of yellow lines. 

The chick has now attained nearly the utmoft fize that it 
will poffefs while in the egg. Its form is entirely that of the 
excluded chick, except that its abdomen is enlarged in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the yolk-bag which is admitted 
into that cavity. 

The different organs of the chick are very perfect. The 
convolutions of the ieffines which were outlide are taken 
into the belly with a portion of the yolk-bag, as before men- 
tioned. Maitre Jan ftates that he found about this period 
the ¢ympanum and the labyrinth of the ear hard, and nearly of 
their full fize. All the Jones have acquired ofleous matter 
and confiderable hardnefs. 

The.di/econtained in the gall-bag is an intenfe green, and 
gives that bag a blue colour, : 

The end of the 19th day, or 456 hours, the air-cell ex- 
tends round-one-half of the cavity of the egg. 

The amnios is in fome inftances found to be ruptured by 
the bill of the chick. 

According to Haller, the chick begins to cry about this 
period. Harvey and Langly alfo heard the piping of the 
chick at this date. Some other authors have not noticed 
the chick to cry until the twentieth day, which agrees with 
our obfervations. Still, however, the time at which the 

-chick begins to cry is fubjeét to vary, according to the de- 
gree of heat to which it is expofed. Thus, in an egg from 
which no found iffues while it is in the neft, if placed upon 
warm water the piping of the chick will be heard. 

The chorion begins to appear a little faded, the circulation 
of blood upon the membrane being carried on more flug- 
gifhly. ‘This change feems to be preparatory to the deftruc- 
tion of that membrane which is about to happen. 

More than two-thirds of the yolk-bag and its contents 
have been received into the abdomen. If that cavity be 
opened, it will be feen that the bag is prefled in amongtt the 
different vifeera, to which its figure is capable of being per- 
fe&ly accommodated in confequence of its folds and lo- 

bules. 

The white is reduced to a few irregular-fhaped knots, 
which generally contain fome calcareous matter that appear 
to remain after all the liquid parts of the albumen have been 
removed. ‘T'he knots are compofed of the chalazx, and the 
membrane of the white comprefled together. 

Maitre Jan very readily fucceeded in diftending the yolk- 
bag and the duétus vitello-inteftinalis, by blowing air into 
the cefophagus, but did not yet perceive that any of the 
yolk had paffed through the dué into the inteltine. 

Haller deferibes at this date the effets produced upon the 
valvular ftruéture of the yolk-bag by maceration in water 
for fome days. 

Having firft wafhed the fac containing the yolk with fe- 
veral waters, he found the edges of the valves covered with 
the vermiform tubes before i 
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efcribed, which feparate and 


form curves; thefe elongate and expofe the interval of theix- 
two curvatures. They break at the end, and the two ends 
become nearly ftraight, remaining attached to the edge of 
the valve. The breadth of thefe little membranes appears 
alfo covered with cylindric tubes, fometimes branched and 
feparated by the reticular intervals. The day after, the 
yolk-bag having been fteeped in water, he faw the appear- 
ance of cylindric tubes forming a net-work upon the mem- 
brane which makes the breadth of the valves, and continuous 
with the vermiform tubes of the edges. He further faw 
that the veffels of the valves, having arrived there, were co- 
vered with fome very fine {mall tubes refembling a powder. 
The following morning, he faw fome of the tubes which 
afcended from the bafe of the valves, and which were con- 
tinued with the tubes of the edge. They were cylindric as 
far as he could perceive, and joined in form of a net-work. 
The ftraight veffels went evidently as far as the vafcular 
circle of the yolk-bag. 

The fourth day many of the tubes had difappeared, and 
there only remained on the edge of the valves the membrane 
which covered the trunk of the veffel. With refpeét to the 
nature of the tubes on the fides of the valves, he found it 
difficult to pronounce with certainty. By examination with 
a ftrong lens he perceived that there were fome real tubes 
upon the fides of the valves, which afcended in a ferpentine 
manner; but thofe which are the moft numerous, and which 
form the net-work on the breadth of the valves, were not 
determined to be tubes, although they are moft probably fo, 
as they appear cylindric under every point of view, and are 
continuous with the tubes of the edge. 

The fifth day, the veffels of the edge appeared all unco- 
vered; thefe veflels preferved fome breadth, and a round 
figure at the edge, and an undulating courfe. It was more. 
eafy to diftinguifh the real veffels which defcend from the 
edge in a ferpentine manner, and traverfe obliquely the 
breadth of the membrane, in order to return into the plain 
between the valves. Haller alfo faw very evidently fome 
branches which proceed from the veffels between the valves, 
and which afcend in a ferpentine manner by the fide of the 
valves, and communicate with the trunk which runs along 
the edge. The remainder of the valve was become an open 
net-work of extreme beauty. 

The fixth day many of the valves had difappeared, and 
others prefented only a plaited border, likea mefentery, from 
which the inteitines had been removed. Mem. 1. p. 379. 

The chick at the prefent date is about the fize that it is 
immediately after exclufion from the fhell. It lies coiled 
round with its head under the right wing. 

The blood-vefels in the interior of the chick have attained 
more of their proper fize in proportion to the parts they 
fupply. The left branch of the aorta, however, which 
forms the principal umbilical artery, is ftill nearly equal in 
magnitude to the aorta itfelf. 

Haller obferved at this period the vena eava beat between 
the lobes of the liver. 

The end of the 20th day, or 480 hours, the /bell is ex; 
tremely dry, and very fragile, which 1s occafioned by the 
more extenfive detachment of the membrane which is imme 
diately under it. The brittlenefs of the fhell isa very con. 
venient circumitance at this, period, when it is about to be 
ruptured by the efforts of the chick. : 

It is ufual at the prefent date to find the greater number of 
the eggs in a hen’s nelt cracked or chipped near the great 
end, This is attributed by common people to the parent, who 


is fuppofed, by a particular initinct, to Know the proper pe- 


’ riod for the liberation of the young chick. Malpight hkewile 
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fuppofed that the fhell was broken by the hen, in which opi- 
nion Haller féemsto concur. He ftates that he founda fiflure 
in the fhell, and the membranes which inclofed the chick, at 
the fame time entire. Maitre Jan, on the contrary, afcribes 
the fraéture of the fhell to the chick. He found the beak had 
lacerated the membranes before the fhell was broken ; and 
having watched the eggs at the time the chicks began to 
ery, be did not perceive the hen touch them with her bill, 
but that the fhell was ruptured from the infide, and the 
fraétured portions were pufhed outwards. This account of 
the mode in which the fhell is opened, exa€tly accords with 
our obfervations. We have feen the fhell evidently broken 
from within ; befides, the fa& of birds being hatched by arti- 
ficial heat, proves decidedly, that the affiltance of the hen is 
not neceffary for the fracture of the egg. 

After the hell is broken the chick ts always heard to cry, 
and the point of its beak is feen to proje& out of the egg 
for feveral hours before the chick attempts its liberation. 

It is reported by common people who have the care of 
fitting hens, and it is even afferted by fome anatomifts, that 
the cries of the chick are heard before there is any aperture 
made in the fhell. Haller relates that he took an egg, in 
which he difcovered the piping of the chick, and which was 
at the fame time unbroken, and having carefully removed the 
fhell, piece by piece, he found that the opaque membrane, 
which lines the fhell, was alfo entire, but that there was an 
epening in the chorion oppofite to the beak of the chick. 
He does not ftate whether the bill had penetrated into the 
air-cell, but it moft probably did, as at this period the two 
jayers of the membrane lining the fhell are feparated beyond 
the fituation of the beak of the chick. In another obferva- 
tion Haller found the chorion entire under the fiffure in the 
fhell, which was on the oppofite fide of the egg to the bill of 
the chick; and therefore he fuppofes the fhell to have been 
cracked by the hen. We cannot pofitively contradict the 
affertion of the chick uttering found before it has the means 
of freely refpiring, but we fhould conceive it extremely im- 
probable; and upon every occafion where we have heard the 
piping of the chick iflue from the egg, we have found that 
there was a crack or fracture in the fhell. 

Where the chorion is lacerated by the beak of the chick 
there is always fome blood thed, but the edges of the mem- 
brane foon dry, which prevents any farther hemorrhage; for 
the circulation is not yet interrupted in the chorion by the 
contra¢tion of the {phinéter at the umbilicus, although Maitre 
Jan defcribes the paflage of the yolk, and the deftruétion of 
the chorion, as events of the fame date. 

When incubation has proceeded regularly, the whole of 
the yolk-bag at this period is found within the eavity of the 
abdomen, which is clofed by the contraétion of the circular 
fafciculus, of mufcular fibres placed around the umbilicus; 
but, as already mentioned, this does not, until near the exclu- 
fion of the chick, comprefs the umbilical veffels, fo as to de- 
iiroy their circulation. 

The ingurgitation of the yolk caufes a great tumefaCtion 
of the belly of the chick. The animal refembles one in a 
gravid ftate, but the belly is lefs fwollen than might have 
been fuppofed from the bulk of the yolk-bag. ‘The latter 
does not lie in the front of the cavity, but is preffed in be- 
tween all the vifcera, and therefore occupies the leaft pof- 
fible fpace. 

It is remarked by Maitre Jan, that more chicks die about 
this period than at any other of incubation, which he attri- 
butes to the diftention of the abdomen by the yolk-bag ; 
but we fhould fuppofe that it is the ceffation of the external 
circulation upon the membrane of the chorion, which caufes 
the great fatality towards the end of incubation, 
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Maitre Jan ftates that he difcovered the fluid of the yolk 
at the 484th hour mixed with the contents of the fmall in- 
teftines ; but fome other anatomitts, who admit the paflage 
of the yolk through the duétus vitello inteftinalis, do not 
pretend to have deteGed it in the inteftine fo early. . 

The chick, about this period, is fometimes obferved to re- 
main for a while perfeétly motionlefs. Harvey fuppofed 
that it was afleep on thefe occafions, How far he was cor- 
ret we cannot pretend to fay. 

According to Haller the weight of the yolk is not fen-_ 
fibly diminifhed before its entrance into the belly of the 
chick. He weighed the entire yolk-bag at the soodth hour, 
and found it to be three drachins and two grains. He ftates 
that the weight of the yolk, before incubation, was three 
drachms and ten grains. This diminution of weight is, 
therefore, not greater than might have been expeéted from 
evaporation, or from an original difference in the bulk of 
the two eggs that were the fubjeéts of the experiment. 

Haller, in feeking for the allantois, or veficula umbilicalis, at 
this period, ftates, that he could not diftinguifh it from 
the chorion, or rather from a fine membrane he raifed from 
the internal furface of the chorion hy inflation ; but he found 
a little fac in the form of a pear, extremely vafcular, full of a 
yellow mucus, and terminated by a peduncle which was not an 
inch long. We have already deferibed the veficula umbili- 
calis as being loft in the formation of the chorion long before 
the prefent period. Malpighi, likewife, fuppofed this part 
to have the fame deftination in the latter periods of incu- 
bation: and in none of our obfervations have we met with 
the pear-fhaped bag mentioned by Haller. We have turned 
back the chorion at the prefent date, and have found it to 
be a perfe@& fac, fuch as we have previcufly deferibed it, 
and connected with the adjoining membranes by refieétions 
of a very delicate texture. ‘l'hefe were readily detached, 
and left the chorion pendent by its veflels from the umbi- 
licus of the chick. Befides the blood-veffels, we could dif- 
cover a tranfparent filament pafling to the inverted bag, which 
appeared to be tubular, and perhaps was the urachus. — 

The End of 21 Days, or the full Period of the Incubation 
of the Hen.—When the progrefs of incubation has been 
regular, the chicks are now generally found to have aban- 
doned the eggs, leaving the fhells with the fhreds of the 
chorion and amnios behind them. It happens, however, 
occafionally, that fome of the chicks have been backward 
in their growth, from the unfavourable pofition of the eggs 
in the neft, or the negligence of the hen. Thefe are fome- 
times found about this period within the broken fhell, having 
= remains of the membranes {till attached to the umbi- 

icus. 

The feparation of the membranes docs not appear to be 
effeéted by a pracefs of flough or of ulceration, They 
appear rather to be torn off, as fome fhreds and a fhort 
portion of the trunks of the blood-veflels are {cen to pro- 
je& at the umbilicus. The hemorrhage from thefe veflels 
alfo is not entirely fupprefled by the conflriGtion of the 
{phinéter mufcle, but im a degree by the afliflance of a clot 
of blood, which forms in the ends of the torn veffels. 

We have ‘net been able to obferve whether the complete 
fra€ture of the fhell, previous to the exclufion of the chick, 
and the detachment of the membranes, are accomplifhed by 
the efforts of the chick alone, or with the afliftance of 
the hen. 

The belly of the chick, after exclufion, is much enlarged, 
though lefs tumid than it was when the yolk-bag was firft 
taken into the abdomen. It would, therefore, appear that 
the yolk begins to diminifh immediately after it is admitted 
into the belly of the chick, although fome obfervations of 
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Haller would lead to a different conclufion. He weighed 
the egg and its different contents at the 526th hour, and 
found the entire egg to be 13 drachms and as many grains ; 
the weight of the yolk, with fome light membranes that 
. adhered to it, was four drachms. ‘The fcetus weighed five 
drachms and 14 grains. In an egg which had not been fat 
upon, he found the weight of the entire egg to be 10 
drachms and three-fixths, and that of the yolk three drachms 
and 10 grains. This account of the weight is obvioufly 
incorre&t. See Eac. 

Many anatomitts ftate that they have been able to deteét 
the fluid of the yolk in the inteftines at this period, and fome 
{uppofed that they found it had paffed into the alimentary 
canal, even before the exclufion of the chick. Haller found 
yolk in the inteftines at the end of the 21{t day, in one in- 
tance where the chick had not left the egg. Maitre Jan 
faw it after 20 days and fix hours. Needham defcribes the 
gradual paflage of the yolk into the inteitine at the end of 
incubation. Langly alfo found it in the inteftine at the 
fame time. ‘Theod. Aldes ftates that before the chick was 
excluded, he could not prefs the fubftance of the yolk inta 
the gut, but that immediately afterwards he was able to do 
fo. Stenon fucceeded in prefling the yolk through the 
ductus vitello inteftinalis. 

Notwith{tanding the teftimony of fo many anatomifts, we 
are inclined to believe, that the fubftance of the yolk is not 
conveyed into the inteftine. We have {crupuloufly examined 
the inteftines of chicks, both before and after the exclufion 
from the egg, and in no inftance could we difcover with cer- 
tainty any yolk inthem. In the laft periods of incubation, 
and until the chick has taken its natural food into the {to- 
mach, the alimentary canal is filled with a yellow fluid, which 
it is {carcely poffible to diftinguith from the yolk; there- 
fore, all direct obfervations refpecting the paflage of the 
yolk into the inteftines mult be attended with a degree of 
doubt. ‘There are, neverthelefs, many reafons befides ac- 
tual examination ; for fuppofing that the yolk is not con- 
veyed into the fyftem of the chick by pafling firft into 
the inteftinal canal, which we fhall fate in {peaking of the 
ufes of the different parts of the egg, we are further 
fupported in our opinion by the authority of Blumenbach, 
who aflerts pofitively, that the yolk does not pafs into the 
inteftine. We might alfo quote the fame opinion held by 
Leveille ; but he advances it upon falfe grounds, as he de- 
{cribes the du€tus vitello intettinalis as a hgament, by which 
the yolk-bag is fufpended to the body of the chick, notwith- 
flanding the tubular ftru¢ture of this part is fo palpable. 

The fubftance of the yolk at the end of incubation is 
extremely tenacious er gluey in its confiltence, and of a 
deep green colour, particularly in the centre. 

The net-work of the valves upon the inner membrane is 
very vifible at this period. We have thrown coloured fize 
into the blood-veffels of the yolk, and afterwards foftened 
by maceration, and by frequent ablution detached the inver 
membrane ; when we found that the bafis of the lace-like 
or reticulated ftruéture of the valves was formed by real 
blood-veffels, which .prefented the moft beautiful vafcular 
apparatus that we have ever feen, ‘his mode of prepa- 
ration fhews, that the organization of the internal membrane 
depends upon the growth of the blood-veflels of the ex- 
ternal membrane of the yolk-bag, and confirms the account 
we have already given of the formation of the valves. Faller 
confidered the veffels diftributed’ in the valvular ftruéture of 
the bag as being chiefly, if not entirely, venous ; but we 
found them molt eafily injeéted from the aorta of the cluck. 
In the early periods of incubation we know that the branches 


of the veins of the yolk-bag are larger and more nume- 
rous than thofe of the arteries, but we are inclined te 
believe the arterial branches predominate tower ds the end 
of incubation. Further obfervations, however, are necef- 
fary to explain the vacfular fyftem of this membrane. - 

Several anatomifts fpeak of a new membrane being found 
upon the yolk-bag towards the end of incubation, which is 
continuous with the fkin of the chick. Haller, in fome ob- 
fervations, defcribes this membrane in a manner which leaves 
no deubt of its being the fame that we have already no- 
ticed as including the yolk-bag and intettines of the chick, 
when they are on the outfide of the body. 

We, as well as others, have found the appearance of a 
new tranfparent membrane covering the yolk-bag after it has 
entered the abdomen of the chick. ‘This membrane feems 
to be the continuation of the peritoneum. It adheres to the 
infide of the umbilicus, and to that point of the yolk-bag 
where the white and chalaze were attached. We have not 
had it in our power to inveftigate completely the connections 
of the yolk-bag with the peritoneal coat of the parietes of 
the belly, but we believe at prefent that any appearance of 
a third tunic to the bag is derived from the peritoneum. 

Haller ftates obfervations made upon the allanicis or vefi- 
cula umbilicalis, even to the laft day of incubation. He men~ 
tions that he found under the chorion an extremely fine mem- 
brane which was incorporated with the tiffue of white iila- 
ments or ftreaks that we have fpoken of before. He 
defcribes this membrane as giving an immediate covering to 
the chick : it was fo tender that inflation burft it. He iup- 
pofes it to be either the amnios or theallantois. Ia the next 
paragraph he fays, he fought the centre of the yolk, and 
found the urachus there without having any connection with 
the allantois. He inflated it, one part of the air went out 
at the anus; another elevated the membranes of the rectum. 
He next paffed an extremely fine probe into the urachus, and 
found an orifice on the left fide, between the anus and that 
velicle that the urachus produced by inflation in the reétum : 
the probe would not enter the plicated mufcular fac, which 
is behind the reétum and at the fide of the vagina. 

Tlus account appears to us to be very inaccurate in fome 
points. The membrane which Haller took for the allantois 
was moft probably that which envelopes the yolk-bag and 
inteftines. ‘The urachus at the periods of incubation, when 
it can be found, has no conneétion with the yolk-bag. The 
foramen on the left fide of the anus appears to have been 
made by the probe, and the mufcular fac he fpeaks of was 
the burta Fabrici. 

Changes which take place in the Stru@ure of the Chick afier 
Incubation.—Thefe chiefly relate to the difappearance of the 
yolk, and the degeneracy of the arterial ducts, which in the 
teetus conveyed the blood from the pulmonary artery into 
the aorta. 

in two days after exclufion from the egg, the yolk is very fen- 
fibly diminifhed in quantity, and its confiitence is even more 
tenacious or gluey than it was before. 

The right dudus arteric/us, which is the firft obliterated, 
becomes as {mall asa filament. The “ft is, according to 
Haller, diminifbed three times the fize it had during incuba- 
tion. 

In four days after exclufion, the yolt is found to be re- 
duced two-thirds of its bulk. In proportion as the fubftance 
of the yolk difappears, the membranes forming the bag 
alfo diminifh. Tbe adhefion which we have mentioned the 
yolk-bag to have with the internal part of the umbilicus, 


after its admiffion into the abdomen, is now undone. It 
would appear that this attachment is produced by the con- 
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traction of the fphinfter mufcle upon the remnant of the 
veffels and of the membranes connected with the centre of 
the yolk-bag. 

- Itis now particularly eafy to fee the origin and courfe of 
the proper d/ood-veffels of the yolk. The veins belong to a 
fingle trunk, which is continued along the mefentery, and 
ends inthe vena porte; it is evidently a branch of the 
mefenteric vein. The arteries are alfo derived from a fingle 
trunk, which is the principal branch of the mefenteric ar- 
tery. This trunk, in feme points of view, appears to be 
double ; it divides, paffes on each fide of the inteftine, and 
then unites to form a fingle veffel previous to its diftribution 
in the membranes of the yolk-bag. Thefe veffels, and the 
ductus vitella inteftinalis, are connected together by fome 
fine folds of peritoneum, which are the continuation of the 
mefentery. 

The cavity of the right dudus arteriofus is completely ob- 
literated, but the /f is {earcely more diminifhed than it was 
gn the fecond day. 

In eight days after exclufion, the yolk is reduced to the 
fize of a hazel nut. The dué@us vitello inteflinalis becomes 
thicker, and more refembles the inteftine than it did be- 
fore. 

The valvular ftruéture upon the internal furface of the 
yolk-bag is no longer apparent. 

The right du@us arteriofus, although reduced to the fize of 
a filament, is enlarged where it enters the aorta. 

The left dud is likewife obliterated at its origin from the 
pulmonary artery ; it is a filament, but is inferiorly white, 
opaque, and larger. Both thefe dudts, therefore, decline firft 
at the fuperior part, where they come from the pulmonary 
artery. 

The gizzard of the chick, efpecially if the animal has 
had the opportunity of picking up {mall ftones with its 
food, is thick and mufcular ; and the internal coat, which 
during incubation was foft and fpongy, is now become firm 
and dry. 

In 16 days after exclufion, according to Haller, the fub- 
ftance of the yo/é is entirely confumed ; there remains but a 
fmall thin fac, lefs than a pea, containing a granular fubftance, 
which is partly of a calcareous nature, and which is the dregs 
of the fubftance of the yolk. 

Twenty-feven days after exclufion, Haller found both the 
right dudlus arteriofus, and the left, {till remaining in the form 
of filaments... The right was fmaller than the left. The 
latter was ftill open at its jun¢tion with the aorta. 

In three months after exclufion, the dudus vitello intefinalis is 
found to be turned down upon the fide of the inteitine, to 
which it evidently forms an appendix. At its extremity may 
ftill be feen the remnant of the yolk-bag, reduced to nearly 
the fize of the head of a pin. It is ufually dark coloured, 
from the nature of its contents. 

In the adult bird, Stenon, Needham, and Maitre Jan, have 
recognized the dudus vitello inteftinalis in the form of a {mall 
cecum. It is fituated on the alimentary canal, about midway 
between the ftomach and the anus. ; 

Needham defcribes it as being half an inch long, but this 
is incorreét-with refpe& to any of the gallinaceous tribe, but 
in fome other birds we have found it of a very remarkable 
fize. 

In the /nite it exceeds in length the ceca of the large in- 
teftine. _ 

Inthe eur/eqw it is about an inch long, and very capa- 
cious. 

In the woodcock it is nearly as large. 

It is above an inch long, and very flender, in the black 


coot: the ceca of the great inteftines are alfo fingularly long 
and flender in this bird. 

In all the pafferine birds it is {mall. 

In the /wan, goofe, and duck it is of a moderate fize. 

It is remarkably {mall in the Aeron and in the hawk. 

In all the birds we have examined, there exifts during life 
fome remnant of the yolk-bag at the end of the cecum, 
formed by the ductus vitello inteftinalis. This is more par- 
ticularly remarkable in the paferine and accipitrine birds. ‘The 
nightingale has a little fac, about the fize of a fmall pea, at- 
tached to the end of this procefs of the inteftine.’ 

Although there is fo much variety with refpect to the 
figure and fize of the cecum of the fmall inteftines of birds, 
the ftruéture of this part is conftantly the fame in every 
{pecies. It appears to poffefs but two coats; one is the 
continuation of the peritoneum, covering the inteftine: the 
other correfponds to the mucous membrane of the gut. The 
internal furface of the cecum exhibits fmall cells fimilar to 
thofe points of the alimentary canal on which the mycous 
glands are congregated. This ftru€ture exifts whether the 
internal membrane of the intefline be plicated or villous. 

We have not found the appendix produced by the ductus 
vitello inteftinalis to receive, in any inttance, the contents 
of the alimentary canal. It is filled with a mucous fluid, 
which appears to be fecreted from its internal furface. There 
is, therefore, every reafon to fuppofe that this appendix per- 
forms the office of a mucous gland in the adult bird. ‘Lhe 
great fize which it poffeffes in the /nipe, curlewy woodcock, 
and coot is probably dependent upon the nature of the food 
of thefe birds, although we cannot at prefent perceive in 
what manner this part is fo particularly ufeful to them. See 
Phil. Tranf. part ti. 1811. 

In the P/ate defigned to illuftrate the incubation of the egg, 
Jig. 1. exhibits an egg with a portion of the fhell and the mem- 
brane underneath it, removed at the great end: ais the firft ap- 
pearance of the foetus as it is feen in the cicatricula, through 
the membrane which covers it ; around it are the concentric 
circles or waves (halones). Pk 

Fig. 2. reprefents an egg opened in the fame manner in 
order to expofe the foetus when it is a little more advanced, 
with the commencement of the vafcular area; a, the foetus 
fomewhat formed with the head like the top of a club ; 4, the 
contour of the vafcular area affuming the heart-fhape: 
it does not yet circulate red blood, but within it are 
feen the rudiments of veflels containing a greenifh fluid. Some 
of thefe points are of a darker colour, and are the firft ap- 
pearance of the real blood. 

Fig. 3. is an egg alfo with the fhell of the great end re- 
moved ; a is the foetal chick; 4 refers to the pulfating points 
that conftitute the heart ; c reprefents the appearance of the 
vafcular area after the circulation of blood is perfected in it. 

Fig. 4. exhibits a magnified view of the portion of the 
membranes at the great end of the egg, including the chick 
and vafcular area about the fourth day of incubation ; a is 
the thin gliftening membrane which readily feparates at this 
period from the reft, turned back; dis the fine tranfparent 
membrane immediately under the firft, alfo turned a little 
off ; ¢ the chick contained in the amnios; d the veficula um- 
bilicalis attached to the chick; ethe external membrane of 
the yolk-bag on which the veffels compofing the vafcular area 
are feen to fpread ; f is the internal pulpy membrane of the 
yolk-bag which afterwards produces the valves, the pre- 
ceding membrane being partially removed to expofe it. 

Fig..5. exhibits a portion of the yolk-bag with the chick 
and veficula umbilicalis confiderably magnified ; a the chick ; 
4 the amnios ; ¢ the membranous connetion the amnios has 

with 
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with the veficula umbilicalis; d the veficula, the neck of 
em is feen to enter the opening at the umbilicus of the 
chick. .7 

» Fig. 6. is a magnified view of the heart of the chick as 
it appears when firft formed; a@ indicates the horfe-fhoe 
dilatation mentioned in the defcription of that organ on the 
fecond day. 

Fig. 7. fhews the heart and large veffels of the chick 
magnified after thefe parts are more perfectly formed; a is 
the vena cava; b the auricle; c the auricular canal; d the 
fingle ventricle ; e the bulb of the aorta; f the principal 
artery. : . 

Fig. 8. is a view, alfo magnified, of the heart, pulmonary 
arteries, lungs, and aorta of the chick; ais the heart feen 
on the pofterior fide ; 4, 4, the two arteries which fend off 
the pulmonary arteries, and afterwards concur towards the 
formation of the abdominal aorta. Thefe veffels, after part- 
ing with their branches to the lungs, are analogous to the 
ductus arteriofus. of mammalia; c¢, ¢c, are the pulmonary 
branches of the veffels laft mentioned; d the third veffel 
of the heart, which correfponds to the fuperior part of the 
aorta; ¢ the abdominal aorta, formed as already defcribed ; 
Af, the two lungs. 

Fig. g. isa view of the internal furface of the yolk-bag 
_ after the valves. have begun to form upon it. 

Fig. to. fhews a fimilar view of the internal membrane 
of the yolk-bag, when the valvular apparatus is completely 
formed ; a,a,a, indicate fome of the inteftiniform tubes upon 
the edges of the valves; 4, 4, the appearance of veffels in 
the intervals between the valves. The valvular projeCtions 
themfelves are fufficiently evident. 

Fig. 11. fhews a portion of one of the valves of the 
yolk-bag eighth a the bafis of the valve, where the 
principal veflel runs ; 4 the plaits or folds upon its fide; c¢ 
the intefliniform tubes upon the edge of the valve. 

Fig. 12,18 a magnified view of a portion of a valve of 
the yolk-bag after it had been converted into a fine lace, 
the veffels injected, and the internal membrane wathed, fo 
that the real blood-veffels alone remain; a@ is the principal 
veffel that runs along the bafe of the valve ; 4 the one which 
goes along the free edge; c¢ the lace-like ramification of 
veflels between thefe two. 

Fig. 13. reprefents the yolk-bag, and the portion of the 
inteltine with which it is conneéted, taken out of the chick 
a few days after incubation; a is the yolk-bag very much 
reduced in fize, and of an irregular form; 6 the piece of 
intefline to which the yolk-bag is attached; ¢ the ductus 
vitello inteftinalis imperfe&tly feen, as it is partly covered 
by the blood-veflels of the yolk-bag ; d the branch of the 
mefenteric vein, which furnifhes,. in.the early periods of 
incubation, the veins of the vafcular area; e the branch of 
the mefenterie artery, which goes to the yolk-bag. It di- 
vides, pafles on each fide of the inteftine, and unites again 
before it ramifies upon the yolk-bag. 

Fig. 14. fhews the chick after the yolk-bag had been 
taken into the belly ; a the umbilical opening {furrounding 
the aperture, which is clofed, in the prefent inftance, by 
the contraction of this mufcle; 4 fome lacerated veffels, 
and a portion of the chorion hanging from the umbilical 
aperture ; ¢ the belly of the chick diftended in confequence 
of the admiffion of the yolk-bag. 

Fig. 15. is a plan of the relative pofition and magnitude 
of the contents of the egg about the ninth day of incuba- 
tion. The view is procured by firft boiling the entire egg, 
and afterwards making an equal feétion ; a the edge of the 
fhell ; 4 the cavity left between the two layers of the mem- 
brane that lines the fhell to contain air. This cavity is 
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confiderable at the prefent period ; ¢ the chick in its am-~ 
nios; d the yolk; e¢ the cut edge of the yolk-bag ; f 
the white which has defcended to the fmall end of the ege 
and diminifhed; g the chalaze, much nearer each other 
than they were before incubation. 

Fig. 16. exhibits a view of the contents of the egg, 
with the chorion cut open and turned down off the other 
parts; a the chick feen obfcurely, as it is in fome meafure 
covered by the membrane that, includes the yolk-bag and 
inteftines, befides being furrounded by the amnios, the fluid 
of which, at the prefent period is greenifh ; 4 the amnios 
feen at each end of the chick ; ¢ indicates the yolk-bag, 
which is divided into three lobes ; one of them is feen to lie 
upon the fide of the chick ; the blood-veffels of the yolk ap- 
pear {mall, and are indiftinG@ly feen; ¢ fome folds of the mem- 
brane which invelopes the yolk-bag, inteftines, and a part of 
the chick; ethe white contained in its proper membrane, 
and very much reduced in fize ; f the chorion turned down, 
and therefore the furface that is feen is the internal ; 
§> &» & reflections of fine membrane which attach the chorion 
to the other membranes ; 4, /, the two trunks of the umbi- 
lical arteries, which each divide into two branches, and are 
diftributed to the chorion. " 

Fig. 17. is intended to explain the formation of that 
membrane which includes the yolk-bag and the inteftines 
of the chick, and for this purpofe the chorion is intirely 
removed ; «a is the chick contained in the amnios; 4 indi- 
cates the membrane of the yolk-bag and inteftines ; it is 
feen to cover a certain extent of the amnios and chick; 
it defeends pofteriorly to be conneéted to the feptum, be- 
tween the yolk-bag and the white: anteriorly it is laid 
open, in order to turn out the yolk-bag, which was before 
contained in this membrane. Within the chink made by the 
incifion are to be feen the inteftines of the chick perfe@ly 
uncovered and defignated by c. The yolk-bag hangs by the 
ductus vitello inteftinalis and its blood-veflels, and is marked 
by the letter d. 

Fig. 18. fhews an egg with the great end fra€tured pre- 
vious to the exclufion of the chick: fome more pieces of 
the fhell are removed in order to bring into view the 
membranes that are lacerated by the bill of the chick 3; ais 
that portion of the membrane under the fhell which forms 
the air-cell, and in which there is a fmall aperture. “The 
chorion and amnios are torn to a greater extent to permit 
the bill of the chick to appear on the outfide of the fhell ; 
b the bill of the chick: befide it aré feen fome points of fea- 
thers proje€ting out of the opening made in the outer 
membrane. 

Fig. 19. isa portion of the fmall inteftine taken from the 
adult bird, on which the appendix is placed, that we have 
deferibed as the remnant of the du€tus vitello inteftinalis ; 
a the inteftine; 4 the appendix or cecum; c is a little 
knot which was, during fcetal life, the yolk-bag. 

In fome of the preceding figures, the form of the chick 
is reprefented at different ages, which the reader will under- 
{tand without the letters of reference. 

Of the Ufes of the different Parts of the Egg during Incuba- 
tion, and after the Exclufion of the Chick.—Although there 
ean be no doubt that the chick derives its nutriment from 
the humours of the egg, the mode in which this is effected 
is involved in confiderable obfcurity. Anatomifts have 
entertained very different opinions upon the fubject. Some 
have fuppofed that “both im mammiferous animals and 
birds, the foetus is nourifhed by {wallowing or abforbing the 
liquor amnit. 

Heiter, in his Compendium of Anatomy, ftates, that after 
the contents of the uterus of the cow were frozen, he found 
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a piece of ice of the thicknefs of a finger extended from the 
congealed amnios into the mouth of the foetus, and down the 
cefophagus as far as the ftomach. 

There have been fometimes feen alfo in the ftomach of 
the fetal calf the fame kind of fatty concretions, that ufu- 
ally exift in the amnios of this animal, The hairs of the 
calf have been difcovered in the meconium. New-born in- 
fants have been obferved to vomit a fluid refembling the 
liquor amnii. 

It has been remarked by Harvey, Haller, and feveral other 
writers upon incubation, that the foetal chick frequently 
opens and fhuts its mouth while inclofed in the amnios, as if 
it were performing the act of {wallowing. 

The preceding facts leave no doubt that the water of the 
amnios paffes into the flomach of the foetus, but by no 
means proves that it contributes to the nourifhment of the 
young animal, but rather the contrary, as if it were either 
digefted in the ftomach, or confumed by abforption, it 
could not be found towards the end of gettation, or after- 
birth, in the quantity reported. 

Thofe who give credit to the nutrition of the foetus by 
the liquor amnii, cite fome remarkable cafes in which the 
umbilical cord is faid to have been deftroyed before birth, 
or in which the infant has been born with the cicatrix at 
the umbilicus perfectly formed. See Obferv, rarior cent 
poft pars 1. obf. 32.—Journal des favans, année 1673, 
p- 69. Obfervat. communiq. par Chatton.—F. Hoffmann & 
Triller Differt. de pinguid e fucco nutr. fuperfl. p. 10. and 
Rommel Ephemer. nat. cur. dic. 2 2 7, obf. 209. 

It fhould be remarked, that of thefe obfervations, fome 
are related in a manner which makes their accuracy very 
doubtful; and others, even if corre&tly ftated, do not 
prove the point they are propofed to eftablifh. Thus 
the infant with the cicatrized navel was not feen by Chat- 
ton until five months after birth; and in fome of the cafes 
where the cord was faid to be injured or putrid while the 
child was alive, it does not appear that the circulation had 
been deftroyed. 

We fhould not have noticed the doGtrine of the nutrition 
of the foetus from the liquor amnii, as it is generally dif- 
sredited, had it not been advanced with fome limitation by 
Lobftein in a modern publication. This author does not 
pretend that the foetus {wallows the liquor amnii, he allows 
that the young animal exifts and increafes in growth, before 
the digeftive organs or even the mouth are formed. He is 
alfo aware, that'there have been montters produced in whom 
the head was wanting. He therefore fuppofes, that the 
fluid of the amnios is taken into the body of the foetus by 
the abforbents of the fin, which opinion he grounds upon 
the following circumftances : Many of the cold-blooded ani- 
mals, he fays, have no placenta, but in every {pecies the 
fcetus floats in aclear liquor, analogous to that of the amnios. 
This fluid, he remarks, diminifhes in proportion to the growth 
of the foetus ; it likewife remains uncorrupted during foetal 
life, which faét, he thinks, can only be explained by its 
pafling fucceflively into the body of the young animal. 
(Lobitein fur la Nutrition du Fetus, § 88.) Our reply to 
this reafoning would be, that the liquor amnii is not a nu- 
tritive fluid perhaps in any inftance ; that when firft perceived, 
it is in a very {mall quantity: it is,in the higher clafles of 
animals, contained in a membrane which is continuous with 
the fkin of the foetus, and which membrane further derives its 
blood-veflels from the fetus. It is, therefore, a fecretion of 
the young animal. During feveral days of incubation it 
increafes as the chick grows, and in the latter periods does 
not perhaps actually diminifh in quantity, but ceafes to in- 
oveafe in proportion to the developement of the chick ; for 


which reafon it appeats lefs than it did when the chick waa 


{mall. The quantity of the liquor amniiat any given time, — 


even admitting that it is not fecreted by the foetus, would 
be quite infufficient for the formation of the latter. The 
principal part of this fluid alfo is loft when the membrane 
that contains it is ruptured, previous to the liberation of the 


young anima! from the uterus orthe egg. We fhould, on all 


thefe grounds, deny that the liquor amnii is deftined to fuftain 
the fectus in any circumftances. 
In all oviparous animals, there is no neceflity for fuppofing 
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the liquor amnii to be a nutritive fluid, as there are other 
humours provided for the purpofe of nourifhing the foetus. — 
The fources of nutriment, during foetal life, are particularly - 


evident in the ovum of birds. 

In the hiftory of incubation it will be found, that the 
albumen begins to diminifh as foon as the feetus becomes ap- 
parent, that it continues to decreafe regularly as the chick 
grows, and that this fluid is entirely confumed at the end of 
mecubation: there is, therefore, no doubt that the white of 
the egg is the fubftance from which the chick is formed, 
It has been fuppofed by fome writers, that the yolk alfo 
contributes to the fupport of the chick while in the egg. 
This opinion refts chiefly upon the circumftance of the yol 


becoming larger and more fluid after the white begins to . 


diminifh, which has been attributed to the albumen pafling 
into it, that the two fluids might be mixed together, and 
afterwards converted into the fubftance of the chick. Mai- 
tre Jan, Leveille, and others believed, that the white is ab- 
forbed by the chalaze, and thus conveyed into the yolk-bag, 


and Leveille has even pretended to demontlrate the tubular ~ 


ftruGture of one of the chalazez. We have already ftated; 
that by the ftri¢teft examination we at not perceive the 
ftru€ture defcribed by Leveille ; we are therefore led to con- 


clude, that the fluidity of the yolk, during incubation, is oc-_ 


cafioned by the organization of that humour undergoing a — 


change from the application of heat. We have found alfo 
the yolk become fiuidywhen eggs were fat upon, which had 
not been fecundated by the cock, and in which the white 
was not fenfibly diminifhed. The weight of the yolk at 
the end of incubation, almoft proves that it is not concerned 
in the nourifhment of the chick, until after the animal is 
excluded from the egg. P 
We confefs, however, that we are unable to form a decided 
opinion with refpeé& to the manner in which the albumen is 
carried into the body of the chick. ‘Throughout incuba- 
tion the white tends to the lower and {mall end of the egg ; 
the chick is placed at the upper and great end. There 1s, 
therefore, no direét communication «between the chick and 
the albumen. The blood-veffels of the egg have apparently 
no immediate conneétion with the white, until its proper 
membrane is formed, at which time this humour is already 


much reduced, and even then there are only a few wander- ° 


ing veflels fpread over its membrane. ‘Thefe faéts afford 
reafon for the fuppofition that the white paffes into the yolk- 
bag, through the chalaze ; but, on the other hand, it is 
fcarcely credible that the white, after being mixed with the 
yolk, fhould alone be abforbed during incubation, and the 
latter fluid left undiminifhed. 

The chalaze, whether they perform the office of abfor- 
bents or not, act as ligaments to the yolk-bag, and have the 
effect of keeping, throughout incubation, that furface of the 
bag uppermoft on which the chick is fituated, in order that 
it may receive heat from the hen. See Ecc. 

The ufe of the veficula umbilicalis is a fubje@t on which no 
fatisfactory theory has been yet made out. 

‘The older anatomiits fuppofed this part to be a refervoir 
of urine, and gave it the name of allantois, Lobftein confi 
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ders the fluid of the veficula and the allantois as the nutri- 
‘ment of the foetus during the firft periods of its exiftence. 
Soemmerring and Blumenbachfuppofe that the veficula umbili- 
calis is intended for the nourifhment of -the foetus in the hu- 
man fubjeét. Although it does not appear that this ufe of the 
veficula or allantois has been in any degree proved, the argu- 
ments employed are conclufive againft it being a refervoir for 
urine, and particularly fo with refpeét to birds and the human 
fubjecé. 7 

The veficula umbilicalis attains a confiderable fize, and is 
filled with its proper fluid before the kidnies exit; and 
although the membrane continues to increafe, the quantity of 
the fluid it contains by no means keeps pace with the growth 
of the kidnies. We cannot admit the reafoning of Haller, 
who concludes that the exiftence of fluid in the allantois is 
a proof that the kidnies fecrete urine before they are vifi- 
ble. It has not yet been afcertained that the fluid contained 
in the allantois is urine even in quadrupeds, where this bag 
communicates fo plainly with the bladder. Lobftein found, 
after the allantois had acquired a very confiderable bulk, that 
the kidnies were {mall and pale, and refembled organs which 
had not yet been called into action. The bladder alfo was 
contracted. He very judicioully remarks, that if the aljan- 
tois were diftended to the fize that it is known to poffefs in 
the early periods of geftation and incubation by the fecre- 
tion of the kidnies, it would become before birth a molt 
prodigious fac. It is extremely improbable that the fecre- 
tion of urine fhould diminifh or be fufpended after the kid- 
nies were perfe@tly formed, by which fuppofition alone the 
{maller relative fize of the allantois in the latter periods of 
foetal life could be explained 

We may further obferve, that there is no refervoir provided 
for any of the other fecretions of the foetus, and that even 
the gall-bag is not remarkably diftended, although it evi- 
dently contains bile fome time before birth, and notwith- 
ftanding the liver is the largett gland in the body. 

In deferibing the progrefs of incubation, we have mention- 
ed, that the veficula umbilicalis of birds contributes to 
the formation of the membrane called the chorion ; that its 
fluid difappears, leaving behind it fome layers of a foft cal- 
careous fubftance, refembling the excrement of birds, or 
rather the folid parts of the urine of thofe animals. This 
excrementitious matter has been confidered a proof of the 
veficula being the receptacle of the urine, but it fhould be 
obferved that the fame fort of fubftance is found after the 
confumption of all the fluids of the egg. 

The funétions of the veficula umbilicalis in birds, if there 
be any peculiar to it, are loft in thofe of the chorion. 

By recurring to the hiltory of incubation, it will be found 
that the external membrane of the yolk-bag, on which the 
vafeular area is fpread, and the chorion, receive a vattly 
larger quantity of blood than circulates at any one moment in 
the body of the chick. The chorion is not originally a vaf- 
cular membrane ; its veffels arife with the veficula umbilicalis, 
by which they are conducted froni the body of the fotus. 
‘The vafcularity of the chorion in fome degree fucceeds that 
of the vafcular area; it appertains chiefly to the arterial 
fyltem, whillt that of the area is almoft entirely produced by 
veins, 

The ufe moft commonly afcribed to thefe two great fy{ftems 
of extraneous vellels, is the oxydation of the blood of the 
fcetus, for which purpofe it is alfo believed that the air is ad- 
mitted into the great end.of the egg. We have, however, 
been led to entertain a different opinion of the offices of the 
vafeular area, chorion, and air-cell, in confequence of fome 
experiments we have made, which, we hall lay before the 
reader, 


Experiment 1.—Two eggs of a hea weré opened at the 
great end by deftroying the fhell and outer layer of the 
membrane compofing the air-ceil. The blood-veffels were 
feen through the membrane of a deep purple colour. 
Being expofed to the atmofpheric air, they became, in a 
few minutes, a vivid fcarlet. "The fame eggs were then placed 
in a jar filled with fixed air, and their blood very foon re- 
affumed its original purple colour ; and upon the eggs being 
again brought into the common air, the {carlet colour of the 
blood was fpeedily revived. One of thefe eggs had its 
blood rendered venous and the other arterial, in the manner 
above-mentioned. Both were then placed in a veffel of water, 
in which they remained all night, and on the next morning 
each continued to preferve its proper colour. 

Ex. 2.—We took an egg which had been fat upon 18 
days, and having removed a fquare portion of the fhell and 
membrane forming the air-cell, about a quarter of an inch in 
fize, it was placed in a jar of carbonic acid gas, over a bath 
of quickfilver, which was kept throughout the experiment, 
as nearly as poffible, at the temperature of 104° Fahrenheit. 
The motions of the chick caufe an egg to roll upon a {mooth 
furface, but in this inftance no motion was perceived. After 
the egg had remained an hour in the fixed air it was taken 
out, and the aperture of the fhell was carefully clofed with » 
paper and glue, and two hours elapfed before the egg began 
to roll upon the furface of the mercury. Upon this occa- 
fion, therefore, the chick appeared to have been fubmitted 
three hours to the influence of carbonic acid gas without - 
being deftroyed. 

Ex. 3.—An egg, at the 18th day of incubation, was © 
deprived of the greateft part of the fhell, and of the mem- - 
brane that lines the fhell, fo that the veffels of the chorion 
were fully expofed. The membrane of the chorion was 
moiftened to increafe the effet. The egg was fuffered to 
remain for 25 minutes in the fixed air, during which time 
the chick fhewed no motion; but upon being removed into 
atmofpheric air it ftruggled as ufual. 

Ex. 4.—The air contained in the cells, during the latter 
ftages of incubation, was collected from a number of eggs, 
and fubjeéted to experiment in a graduated glafs tube. It 
afforded, as nearly as may be, the fame produéts that are 
obtained from atmofpheric air, after it has been f{poiled by 
refpiration ; from which it would appear, that it was the 
prefence of undiluted fixed air in the 2d and 3d experi- 
ments that caufed the motions of the chick to ceafe, and 
not the abfence of oxygen gas.: 

Ex. 5.—Being aware of the fatal effe&ts upon the 
chick, which have been reported -to follow covering the 
fhell of the egg, fo as to ftop the further admiffion of air 
into it, we varnifhed the furface of feveral eggs at different 
periods of incubation. The refult of this experiment was 
nearly the fame in every inftance. The chick always died ; 
not, however, immediately, but in two, three, or four days, 
and apparently not in confequence of being unfupplied with 
frefh air, but from being unprovided with any kind of air 
to occupy the fpace caufed by the expenditure of the fluid 
contents of the egg in the formation of the chick: for, in 
thefe cafes, we found the yolk more or lefs diforganized, the 
membranes fometimes ruptured, and the foetus always mal- 
formed or imperfectly developed. If the death of the chick 
had been occafioned by the deprivation of oxygen, it would 
have been immediate, and unattended with any change in the 
ftructure of the fertus, 

The graduabadmiffion of air into the eggs of birds takes 
place as a matter of neceflity, becaufe the fhell, being hard and 
unyielding, cannot» accommodate its form to the bulk of its 
contents in proportion as they diminith ; for the parts orig 

nally 
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nally contained in the egg occupy a much larger f{pace, as 
already mentioned, than when the chick is fully formed. 

The preceding experiments prove that the air does not 
pafs into the egg for the purpote of effe&ting any change in 
the blood of the fcetal chick, fimilar to the procefs of refpi- 
ration, as has been generally fuppofed. It is true, never- 
thelefs, that when the blood is firlt expofed to the air con- 
tained in the great end of the egg, it becomes oxydated by 
it; and hence, during the firit days of incubation, all the 
blood-veffels of the vafcular area are obferved to be of an 
arterial colour: but as there are no means of expelling the 
air as it becomes f{poiled, and as the fupply of pure air after- 
wards is too {mall in quantity to produce any effect upon 
the blood, all the veffels are of thé purple or venous colour 
in the latter periods of incubation. This appearance of the 
blood has been obferved to exift by many writers upon in- 
cubation, and coincides with the experiments we have re- 
lated above. 

It may be afked, what end is anfwered by the diftribution 
of fo much blood to the membranes of the egg, if it be not 
for its expofure to oxygen gas? This is a queftion which, 
perhaps, cannot be folved by dire€t experiments. 

We conceive, however, that itis neceflary, during foetal 
life, to have a greater quantity of blood formed than is em- 
ployed in the organs of the young animal. The functions 
of the blood-veffels of the foetus are almoft confined to the 
creation of its body ; but in the adult animal the principal 
part of the mafs of blood is confumed in furnifhing the va- 
rious fecretions. The vafcular membranes of the ovum may 
be confidered as performing the office of the various fecretory 
organs, the actions of which are dormant, at leaft during 
the early periods of fcetal life. By this means alfo the or- 
gans of the body are accuftomed to the preparation and 
prefence of a quantity of blood which is wanted immediately 
after the young animal leaves the uterus or the egg: 
indeed, without fuch a provifion, it would feem to be 
impoffible for the foetus to affume, in a moment, the func- 
tions of an independent {tate of exiftence. 

Further, the extraneous circulation on the membranes ap- 
pears to be the means by which the nutritive fluids of the 
egg are converted into blood. This is almoft demonftrated 
in the vafcular area, in which the red blood appears before 
its veflels have any vilible conneétion with the body of the 
chick. 

. The membrane containing the vafcular area, therefore, we 
deem the organ of nutriment and affimilation. It corre- 
{ponds to the different vifcera which convert the food into 
blood in the full-grown or perfe&t animal. The chorion 
of birds fupplies the place of the vifcera, which return the 
particles of the adult body to the common {tock of nature. 
We could draw many arguments in fupport of this theory 
from the anatomy of the lower claffes of animals, and from 
the ftructure of the vafcular fyftem in particular animals of 
a higher rank ; but it’ does not feem confiftent, with the 
nature of thé prefent article, to enter into an extenfive phy- 
fiological difcuffion. 

If it be admitted that the blood of the foetus does not re- 
ceive that effect from the air which gives the arterial cha- 
racter, it becomes defirable to afcertain the power of the 
feetus for generating animal heat. With this view we have 
inftituted the following experiments. 

Lx. 1.—An egg, on which the hen had fat 17 days, was 
placed upon a bath of mercury heated to 104° of Fahrenheit, 
and kept at that temperature for feveral hours. ‘The heat 
of the room was 75°. The upper furface of the membranes, 
when the fhell was broken to admit the thermometer, raifed 

he inftrument to 92°. 'T’he interior of the egg was 95°, and 


on the inftrument being thruft down fo as to touch that part 
of the fhellin conta& with the mercury, it did not rife highe® 
than 100°. From this experiment, the ftandard heat of the 
chick appeared to be about 95°. ; 

Ex. 2.—An egg, at the fame period of incubation as the 
la{t, had the fhell entirely removed, and was placed upon a 
mercurial bath at the heat of 83°, the air of the apartment 
being 75°. The centre of the egg preferved the anftrument 
at 88°, and when pufhed down upon the membranes next the 
mercury, it did not fail below 85°. 2 

Ex.3.—A chick, about 18 days old, was removed from the 
egg and its membranes, and expofed for fome time upon 
the furface of a bath of quickfilver at the temperature of 
79’, and becoming gradually cooler as the heat of the fur- 
rounding air was 75°. The thermometer was introduced 


into the thorax of the chick, and flood at 80° for a fhort » 


time, even after the chick had died. 

The heat of the different parts of the incubated egg can= 
not be expected to correfpond with each other-as long 
as external heat or cold is applied to one furface only, 
but the three laft-mentioned experiments, notwithftanding, 
appear to us conclufive, with refpeét to the foetal chick pof- 
{effing an independent temperature, and being capable of 
refifting, to a certain extent, both foreign heat and cold. 

It is proper to obferve, that we have made fome experi- 
ments with refpe&t to the oxydation of the blood, and the 
animal heat of the foetus in mammalia, which entirely cor- 
refpond in their refults with thofe above related ; and, there- 
fore, fortify our opinion with regard to the abfence of any 
procefs analogous to refpiration during fetal exiftence, and 
likewife prove that the young animal has an independent 
temperature. 

We have already mentioned that the yolk lofes very 
little, if any, of its original weight during incubation ; 


but that after the chick is excluded from the fhell it is. 


fpeedily confumed. This humour, therefore, is obvioufly 
defigned for a provifional nutriment to fuftain the chick 


until it is able to procure a fufficient quantity of its natural: 


food. 


This difpofition of the yolk is particularly necef-: 


fary to thofe birds that live in a wild ftate, but is ufeful. 


to all. MAT, 


Anatomifts are divided with refpe& to the manner in: 


which the yolk is conveyed into the fyftem of the chick. 


- 


Some affert that it paffes into the alimentary canal, through’ 


the duus vitello inteftinalis, where it is digefted previous to 
its being abforbed by the laéteals. Others deny that it is 
to be found in the ftomach or inteftines, and believe that 


it is abforbed immediately from the yolk-bag. We are. 


difpofed to adopt the latter opinion, both from never having 
being able to difcover any yolk in the inteftinal canal, and 
from a number of reafons, which indirectly go to difprove 
the paflage of the yolk through the duétus vitello intefti- 
nalis. 

In the firft place, there does not feem to be any power 
by which the yolk can be tranfmitted into the intettine. 


The yolk-bag itfelf has no mufcular coat, and the mere . 


preflure of the parietes of the abdomen of the chick, even : 


if fufficiently ftrong, would be exerted as much upon the 


inteftines as the yolk-bag, and might therefore as readily. 


urge the contents of the former into the latter, as the yolk, 
into the gut; for the ductus vitello inteftinalis does not 
penetrate the coats of the inteftine obliquely, fo as to pro- 
duce the effeét of a valve, but has merely a flight contraction 

at the orifice, which mutt operate equally on both fides. 
There would appear to be no neceflity for the yolk to 
pafs into the alimentary canal, or to be fubjected to any 
procefs of digeftion or aflimilation previous to its entering 
- the 
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Whe fyftem of the chick. It is already a vital fluid, which 

‘is proved by Mr. Hnnter’s experiments upon the tempera- 
ture of eggs. (See Ecc.) If the humours of the egg did 
not pofleis vital properties, they would very foon become 
putrid from the heat of incubation. 

When we contemplate the ftructure of the yolk-bag, it 
muft be perceived to be not only continuous with the intef- 
tinal canal, but to refemble the latter in organization, ex- 
cept that the mufcular coat is wanting. The external 
membrane of the bag differs in no refpeét from the peritoneal 
coat of the inteftines; and the internal membrane is fo 
analogous to the villous coat, that we*cannot hefitate to al- 
low them the fame funétions. No advantage, therefare, 
would be gained by the paflage of the yolk into the in- 
teftine. 

The: abforption of this humour, by the valvular or ‘in- 
ternal membrane of the yolk-bag, feems proved by the 
organization of the yolk undergoing a change upon the 
furface which’ is in. contact with the membrane, while the 
central part is unaltered. he circumftance alfo, of a con- 
crete fubftance, refembling the refidue of the albumen, being 
left in the yolk-bag after the nutritious parts of the yolk 
are confumed, affords a flrong evidence that the latter are 
removed by a procefs of abforption ; for if the yolk pafled 
through the duétus vitello inteflinalis, it would difappear 
without diflinGtion of parts. 

The authors who believe that the yolk is carried into 
the fyftem without a previous preparation in the alimentary 
canal, attribute the office of abforption to the red veins. 
In proof of this opinion Blumenbach and others flate that 
they have detected upon fome occafions a yellow fluid in 
the veins of the bag, which they have fuppofed to be the 
yolk in its paffage. Notwithftanding this appearance, which 
we have fometimes alfo feen, it appears to us moft probable 
that the yolk is abforbed by the fame fyiftem of veflels 
which take up the chyle from the fmall inteflines. The 
yolk-bag and inteftinal canal, as already mentioned, are 
continuous parts, and fimilarly organized. The yolk-bag 
is, in fact, a procefs of the inteftines, and fhould be con- 
fidered as a portion of the body of the chick. It is fup- 
plied by the fame blood-veffels as the inteftines ; why fhould 
we therefore deny it the laGeal veffels ? 


Another argument againft the abforbing funétion of the 
veins of the yolk-bag may be deduced from the fize of 
thefe veffels at different periods. During the early part 
of incubation they are large and numerous ; but after the 
yolk-bag paffes into the abdomen of the chick, where their 
abforbing funétion chiefly, if not entirely, exifts, if it does at 
all, they become fmaller and fewer than the arteries, ‘Vhe 
veflels of the yolk-bag, when they conftitute the vafeular 
area, are the organs.of fanguification for the chick, After 
incubation they appear to become the nutritious veffels of 


the bag itfelf. 


It may feem not eafy to affign a ufe for the ductus vitello 
inteftinalis, unlefs we grant it to be for tranfmitting the 
fubftance of the yolk into the alimentary canal. If, how- 
ever, this fhould not be the cafe, ftill a communication 
would probably exift between the yolk-bag and the in- 
teftine ; for it is without example, we believe, for the con- 
tinuity to be interrupted by two adjoining cavities that 
have a fimilar organization. The dudius vitello inteltinalis 
we think, theretore, would exift as a‘matter of courfe, 
independently of any offices it might perform. We have 
deferibed the purpofes this part ferves in the full grown 
bird ; it is not, therefore, without its ules, 
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For the hiftory of fortal life ia oviparous aninals in gé- 
neral, fee Ovum. 7. 

INCUBUS, in Medicine, from the Latin incubare, to 
he or fit upon, the fame with the Englith night-mare, fignifies 
a {tate of imperfect fleep, accompanied with an oppreffion 
of the breathing, and frightful dreams. 

By the Greeks this affection was defignated by a name 
of fimilar import, 22iArnz, ephialtes, from the verb garry 
L leap upon ; and it has received various other appellations 
expreflive of the fenfe of weight and oppreffion of the 
cheft, the laborious refpiration, &c. as well as indicative 
of the hypothefes by which its occurrence was explained- 
Thus it has been called 2aiSorry ruypedey epilepfia nofurna, 
afthma nofurnum, &c.; and by Pliny, /udibria fauni, from 
he fame notion which dictated the more modera appeliatione 
of hag-riding, wizard-preffing, mare-riding ; dier mahr, or das 
reiten der mabr, of the Germans; cochemar of the French; 
night-mare, &c. 

This diforder feizes perfons, while fleeping, who imagine 
that they feel an extraordinary compreffion or weight about 
the breaft and flomach, which they cannot by any effort 
fhake off. In this agony they figh, groan, and utter in- 
diftiné& founds; fometimes they cry out, but more fre- 
quently they attempt to fpeak, or to move in vain. Thefe 
feelings give rife to various frightful fuggettions of the 
imagination: the patient fancies himfelf to be ftruggling 
with {trong men or devils, or to be in a houfe on fire, or 
in danger of being drowned in the fea or fome river; and 
in attempting to run away from danger, or climb up a hill, 
he fancies he falls back as much after every ftep as he had 
advanced before. At length the fenfations of oppreffion 
become intolerable, and the patient awakes ; but the terroe 
excited by the frightful ideas attending the night-mare, 
leaves often a palpitation of the heart, with great anxiety 
and languor, and fometimes a tingling of the ears, and a 
tremor over the whole body. ; 

It is altogether unneceflary to attempt an enumeration 
of the numerous hypothetical explanations which have beer 
attempted to be given of the ‘phenomenon of incubus, and 
which have beeidetailed by Awen, Bond, and other writers. 
(See Awen, Pofit. inaugur. de Incubo. Argentorat.. 1676. 
Bond, Effay on the Incubus or Night-mare, 1753.) The 
diforder has commonly been fuppofed to proceed from a 
ftagnation of the blood in the finufes of the brain, or in the 
veffels of the lungs, or from too great a quantity of blood 
being fent to the head. The horizontal pofture, in time of 
fleep, and the preffure of the Lomach upon the aortz, ina 
{fupine fituation, have been thought fufficient to occafion a 
more than ufual diftention of the /imu/es and other -veffels of 
the brain; and the weight of the heart, prefling on the left 
auricle and large trunks of the pulmonary veins, may, it is 
fuppofed, prevent the eafy return of the blood from the lungs, 
and thus produce an oppreffion and fenfe of weight and futfo- 
cation in the breaft. (See Bond, chap. ii.) But without entering 
into a particular examination of thefe opinions, which are far 
from being fatisfaCtory, we may obferve, with Dr. Whytt, 
that, if they were true, fome degree of the night-mare ought 
to happen to every body that hes upon his back, efpecially 
after eating a full meal. Further, if a horizontal fituation 
could overcharge the brain with blood, fo as to occafion 
the incubus, how comes it that people, who remain for fome 
time in an inverted potlure, do not feel this difeafe beginning 
to attack them? And why does a flighter degree of the 
night-mare fometimes feize people who fleep in an erect 
fituation in a chair? a circumitance which fometimes occurs, 
not only after eating, but when the flomach is eut of 
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erder, and troubled with wind. As the weight of the 
ftomach, even when filled with food, can have fearcely any 
effe& upon the motion of the blood in the aorta, fo the 
preffure of the heart is by much too {mall to be able fenfibly 
to retard the motion of that fluid in the pulmonary veins, 
otherwife, people exhaufled by tedious difeafes, who gene- 
rally lie on their back, would be conftantly afle&ted with the 
tacubus. 

We know that certain medicines or poifong worms, and 
even corrupted bile, or other humours, by difagreeably af- 
fecting the nerves of the ftomach, produce an oppreflion 
about the breait, wild imaginations, frightful dreams, raving, 
and infenfibility ; and there is no doubt that low {pirits, 
melancholy, and difturbed fleep, often proceed from a dif- 
ordered {late of the ftomach. It feems, therefore, more pro- 
bable that the feat of the night-mare is principally in that 
organ. It is well afcertained that fome forms of epilepfy, 
and of hytterical fits, originate from diforder in that vifcus 5 
and Galen confidered the incudus as a no&urnal or flighter 
epilepfy.. People troubled with nervous and hypochondriac 
affections, and who have delicate or flatulent itomachs, are 
more peculiarly fubject to this diforder ; and it is obferved, 
that a heavy or flatulent fupper greatly aggravates the 
night-mare, in thofe who are predifpofed to it. The fym- 
pathy of the ftomach with the head, heart, lungs, and dia- 
phragm, is fo remarkable, that there can be no diiliculty 
in referring the feveral fymptoms of the incubus to a dil- 
agreeayle ircitation of the nerves of the ttomach. 

The ineudus is moft apt to feize perfons when lying on 
their back, becaule, in this pofition, on account of the Ito- 
mach and other abdominal yifvera prefling more upon the 
diaphragm, we canvot infpire with the fame eafe as when 
we fit up or lie on one fide. Further, in that fituation of 
the body the food feems to lie heavier on the ftomach, and 
wind in it does not feparate fo readily by the efophagus and 
pylorus, as in an erect polture, when thefe orifices are higher 
than the other parts of the ftomach. ‘The night-mare only 
eccurs in the time of fleep, becaufe the ftrange ideas excited 
in the mind, in confequence of the difordered feelings of 
the ftomach, are not then correGted by the external fenfes 
as they are when we are awake ; nor do we, by an increafed 
refpiration or other motions of the body, endeavour to fhake 
off any beginning uneafy fenfation about the ftomach or 
Breaft. The incubus generally occurs in the firft fleep, and 
feldom towards morning, becaufe at the earlier period 
the ftomach is more loaded with food, and that in a more 
erude and indigefted ftate than in the morning. A leffer 
degree, amounting only to frightful dreams, is almoft a 
conftant concomitant of overloaded ftomach in fome habits. 
See Dream. 

In fact, if the night-mare were owing to a ftagnation of 
the blood in the lungs from the weight of the heart, or in 
the finufes and other veflels of the brain from the horizontal 
poiture of the bedy, it would become greater the longer it 
continued, and would f{carcely ever go off {pontaneoufly, 
But we know that this difeafe, after affecting people for 
fome time, often gracually ceafes, and is fucceeded by re- 
trefhinz fleep : for as foon as the load of meat,,or wind, or 
ether canfe difagreeably affeéting the nerves of the ftomach 
is removed, the oppreffion and weight on the brealt, wild 
imaginations, frightful dreams, &c. vanith ; as all thefe pro- 
ceed originally from the diforder of the ftomach, It may 
be remarked, however, that, a3 neither flatulency, phlegm, 
nor crudities in the ftomach, ever produce the fymptoms of 
hypochondriafis, unlefs the nerves of that organ be indifpofed ; 
fo neither a horizontal pofture, fleep, nor heavy fuppers, ever 
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produce the night-miare, at leafl in any cohfiderdble dee 
gree, unlefs the perfon be already predifpofed to the com= 
plaint, from the particular condition of the nerves of the 
{tomach. : 

But although the ftomach is the part commonly affected 
primarily in the cafe of incubus ; yet fymptoms like thofe of 
the. night-mare may fometimes arife without any fault of 
the ftomach, when the lungs, or even the brain, are affected. 
Thus Dr. Whytt obferves, that afthmatic patients, whofe 
lungs are much obftruéted, are fometimes dilturbed, in time 
of fleep, with diltrefling dreams, and opprefled with a fenfe of, 
fuffocation. Startings and oppreffions about the pracordia, 
with painful dreams, are indeed common occurrences from 
hydrothorax, chronic coughs, and other pulmonary obftruc- 
tions; but they are not ftricily analogous to the common 
night-mare.. Dr. Lower mentionsa patient, who, though he 
could fleep pretty eafily with his head inclined forward; yet, 
in the oppofite fituation, he was always foon awaked with 
horrid dreams and tremors; the caufe of which appeared, 
after his death, to have been a great quantity of water in the 
ventricles of the brain. At ail events, a plethoric ftate of 
habit, by rendering the circulation through the lungs lefe 
free, may help to produce, or at leaft increafe, the oppref- 
fion of the breaft in the night-mare. 

The Cure.—As incubus, then, is only a fymptom of dif- 
ordered or loaded {tomach, and arifes out of the irritation and, 
morbid feelings which are thus produced during fleep, the 
relief of the difeafe, generally {peaking, lies within a nar- 
row compafs. Temperance in eating and drinking, efpecially 
at late hours; taking, in fact, either extremely light fuppers. 
or nofe at all ; and when the dinner is fo late as to be only 
a fupper with another name, being cautious that that alfo 
fhould be moderate in quantity, and eafily digettible and un- 
ftimulating in its nature; drinking thin, fub-acid liquors, 
where thefe are agreeable to the conttitution, —thefe are the 
principal remedies required. Brifk ative exercife, by which 
the digeftive powers may be aided and the ftomach ftrength-. 
ened, is alfo advifable. It were ufeful, too, to fleep with 
high pillows, and to lie on the fide as. much as poffible, in 
preference to the back. If the funétions of the ftomach 
are much difordered with flatulency, heart-burn, acidity, or 
opprefiion, with pain, or naufea, after taking food, the re- 
medies recommended for indige/fion (which fee) muft be refort- 
edto. The bowels fhould be kept open. See Whytt on Ners 
vous Diforders, chap. vi. § 18. : 

INCUMBENT, in Law, a clerk refident on his benefice, 
with cure. 

He is called incumbent of fuch church, becaufe he - . 
ought to bend his whole fludy to difcharge his. cure.. Ses 
Reoror and Vicar. 

INCUMBRAVIT.. See Quang incumbravit. 

INCURABLILE, the name of one of the celebrated. con 
fervatories or mutic-fcheols at Venice, where orphan gizls, 
or girls of worthy parents in indigence, ufed to be well 
educated and regularly bred to mutfic as a profeflion. Ga- 
luppi was matter of this confervatorio. in 1770, when: the 
compofition and performance were exquifite. 

INCURVATION, the aé& of bending a bone, or other 
body, from its natural fhape. 

Ixncurvation of the Rays of Light. 
REFRACTION. 

INCUS, in Asaiomy, one cf the fmall bones contained in 
the cavity of the tympanum... See Ear. 

INCUSSU, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Congo; 80 miles S. of St. Salvador. | ; 

INDAL, atown of Sweden, in the province of. aes 

| acre 


See Licnr, and 
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*padeap river of the fame name. N. lat. 62° 34’. E. long. 
IO 23. 

a INDEA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Yemina, 
ona river of the ike name. ne 

INDEBITATUS Assumpsit, in Law. See As- 
SUMPSIT. 

_ INDECIMABLE, Inpeermasitis, is applied to things 

not tithable, or which by law ought not to pay tythe. _ 

_ INDEFEASIBLE, or Inpereazanxe, fignifies what 
cannot be defeated, or made void. As, a good and indefea- 
fible eftate. No one, who confiders our laws, conftitution, 
_and hiftory, without prejudice, and with any degree of at- 
tention, will affert, that the doétrine of hereditary right 
implies an indefeafible right to the Englifh throne. See 
Right of Crown. 

- INDEFINITE, Ixveterminare, that which has no 
certain bounds, or to which the human mind cannot affix any. 
Des Cartes ufes the word, in his philofophy, inftead of in- 
finite, both in numbers and quantities, to fignify an incon- 
ceivable number, or number fo great, that an unit cannot be 
added to it ; and a quantity fo great, as not to be capable 
of any addition. 

_ Thus, he fays, the ftars, vifible and invifible, are in num- 

ber indefinite ; and not, as the ancients held, infinite ; and 

that quantity may be divided into an indefinite number of 
parts, not an infinite number. 

_ Iwnerrnite is alfo ufed, in the Schools, to fignify a thing 
that has but one extreme: for inftance, a line drawn from 
any point, and extended infinitely. 

_ Thus, what they call eternity a partg ante, or eternity a parte 

pot, ave indefinite durations. ‘ 

INDEFINITE, in Grammar, is underftood of nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, participles, articles, &c. which are left im an 
uncertain indeterminate fenfe, and not fixed to any particular 
time, thing, or other circumftance. 

_ Inverinite Propofition, in Logic. See Proposition. 

_INDELAVOY, Enneravoy, or Jndelvai, in Geogra- 
phy, a town of Hindoottan, in Golconda, lying in the route 
between the Godavery and Hydrabad ; 75 miles N. of Hydra- 
bad. N. lat. 18° 26’. E. long. 78° go’. 

INDELIBLE, formed from delere, to 5/ot, with the pre- 
pofition in, taken negatively, that which cannot be blotted 
out, or effaced. 

Thus baptifm, and the order of the priefthood, are faid to 
convey indelible characters. 

INDEMNITY, formed from the negative in, and dam- 

- num, lofs, in Law, an act by which one promifes to guarantee, 
or fave harmlefs fome other perfon from any lofs or da- 
mage that milf accrue to him on any particular ac- 
count. 

When a church is appropriated to an abbey, or college, 
the archdeacon lofeth his indu€tion money for ever; in re- 
compence whereof he fhall have yearly, out of the church fo 
appropriate, one or two fhillings, more or lefs, for a pention, 
as was agreed at the time of the impropriation ; and this 
penfion is called an indemnity. 

' Ixpemnity, with regard to eftates. 
Inpemnity. See 4é of Grace. 
INDEN, in Geography, a town of Switzerland, in the 

Valais ; 18 miles E. of Sion, 

INDEN-HOTUN, a town of Chinefe Tartary, the ca- 
pital of the Mantchew Tartars, where they began to efta- 
blifh their empire over China. N. lat. 41° 46’. E, long. 
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INDENTATIONS of the Coaft f the Ocean, in Geology, 
or'the peninfulas, headlands, points, bays, gulfs, eltuaries, 


See WARRANTY. 
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&e. which occur on the fhores of moft iflands and conti- 
nents, are phenomena worthy the attentive confideration of 
geological obfervers. M. de Luc,in his Geclogical Travels, 
vol. i. p. 333 and 336, has confidered many of the circum- 
{tances attending the headlands and gulfs of the northern 
coaft of Europe, and very properly reprefents, that they 
arife from the fyftem of vallies and hills, which are feen 
inland, continuing down much below the prefent level of 
fea, even to the greateft fathomable depths in fome inftances : 
and Mr. Farey, who has remarked on this part of M. de 
Lue’s work in the Philofophical Magazine (vol.xxxvi. p.7.), 
obferves, that the hills all evidently ran out in headlands 
into the fea, juft as they would into a fea at a level confi- 
derably above the prefent, of which a perfe& idea may be 
obtained by tracing an extended /evel line in any country ; 
and that the operations of the tides and waves have a power- 
ful tendency, in mott inftances, to leffen the indentations of 
the coafls, by wafhing away the projeGing points of hills, 
and throwing up the alluvial matters therefrom in the inter- 
vening gulfs, where marfhes are accumulated ; and that the 
coafts, where cliffs or precipices occur at the headlands 
only, have not originated, in mott inftances, from faults or 
depreffions of the {trata under the fea beach, but are occa- 
fioned by the falling and wafhing away of the points of the 
hills. It is evident, that where rocky cliffs fringe the bor- 
ders of the gulfs, as well as the headlands of a diftria, 
fuch cliffs have a different origin from thofe which are 
confined to the headlands. See EncroacHMeEnT of the 
Sea. 

INDENTED, InpenrTex, in Heraldry, i¢ when the out- 
line of a bordure, ordinary, &c. is notched, in form of the 
teeth of a faw. 

IxpentEp Leaf. See Serrated Lear. 

INDENTED Line, in Fortification. See Repens. 

InpENTED Medals and Wheel. See Mepats and Wueen. 

INDENTURE, in Law, a writing which comprifes 
fome contraé between two, at leaft ; being indented at top 
anfwerable to another part, which has the fame contents. 
See Deep. 

INDEPENDENT Company andTroop. See Company 
and Troop. 

INDEPENDENTS, in Ecckfiaftical Hiflory, a fe& of 
Proteftants in England and Holland: fo called, as denying 
not only any fubordination among their clergy, but alfo all 
dependency on any other aflembly. 


They maintain, that every feparate church, or particular 
congregation, has in itfelf radically and effentially every 
thing neceflary forits own government ; that it has all eccle- 
fiaftical power and jurifdiction ; and is not at all fubje& to 
other churches, or their deputies, nor to their affemblies, or 
fynods. 

Robinfon, the founder of the fect, makes exprefs ufe of 
this term in explaining his do¢trine relating to ecclefiattical 
government : “ Cxtum quemlibet purticularem,”’ (fays he, 
in his Apologia, cap. 5. p. 22.) ‘efle totam, integram et 
perfectam ecclefiam ex fuis partibus conftantem, immediate 
et independenter (quoad alias ecclefias) fub ipfo Chrifle.’* 
It may probably have been from this very paflage that the 
title of independents was originally derived. The difciples 
of Robinfon, originally called Brownijls (which fee), be- 
caufe John Robinfon, the founder of this fect, was patlor of 
a congregation of Brownitts that had fettled at Leyden, did 
not reject the appellation of Independents. It was certaiuly 
utterly unknown in England before the year 1640: at leatt 
it is not once mentioned in the eeclefiatlical canons and 
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and con- 


ftitutions, 
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ftitutions that were drawn up during that year, in the fynods 
or vifitations held by the archbifhops of Canterbury, York, 
and other prelates, in which canons all the various fees that 
then fubfifted in England are particularly mentioned. See 
Wilkins’s Concilia Magne Britannie et Hiberniz, vol. iv. 
cap. 5. p. 548. 

It is true, that not long after this period, and more parti- 
cularly from the year 1642, we find this denomination very 
frequently in the Englifh annals. The Englifh Independ- 
ents were fo far from being difpleafed with it, that they af- 
fumed it publicly in a piece, which they publifhed in their 
own defence at London, in the year 1644, entitled “* Apo- 
logetical Narration of the Independents.’? But in procefs 
of time, in order to avoid the odium of fedition and anarchy 
charged on this fe&, the true and genuine Independents re- 
nounced this title, and called themfelves “* Congregational 
Brethren ;” and their religious aflemblies “ congregational 
churches.’” The firft independent, or congregational church 
in England, was fet up in the year 1616, by Mr. Jacob, who 
had adopted the religious fentiments of Robinfou. The 
Independents, though {prung originally from a congregation 
of Brownifts, were much more commendable than the latter, 
both in the moderation of their fentiments, and the order of 
their difcipline. The Brownilts, as we have already men- 
tioned under that article, allowed all ranks and orders of 
men promifcuoufly to teach in public, and to perform the 
other paftoral fun@ions; whereas the Independents had, and 
flill have, a certain number of minifters, for the moft part 
regularly educated, chofen refpe&tively by the congregations 
where they are fixed; nor is any perfon among them per- 
mitted to {peak in public, before he has fubmitted to a pro- 
per examination of his capacity and talents, and been ap- 
proved of by the congregation to which he minifters. The 
charge alleged againft them by our hiftorian Rapin, (Hitt. 
of England, vol. ii. p. 514. fol. ed.) who fays, that they 
could not fo much as endure ordinary minifters in the 
church, &c. is, therefore, evidently falfe and groundlefs. 
He was led into his miltake by confounding the Independ- 
ents and Brownifts. There are other charges, no lefs un- 
juttifiable, that have been urged again{t the Independents by 
this celebrated hiftorian, and others of lefs note. Rapin 
fays, that, with regard to the ftate, they abhorred monarchy, 
and approved only a republican government. This might 
have beea true with regard to feveral perfons among the 
Independents, in common with thofe of other fects; but it 
does not appear from any of their public writings that re- 
publican principles formed the diftinguifhing chara¢teriltic 
of this feéi. On the contrary, in a public memorial drawn 
up by them in 1647, they declare, that ‘* they do not difap- 
prove of any form of civil government, but do freely ac- 
knowledge that a kingly government, bounded by jult and 
wholefome laws, is both allowed by God, and alfo a good 
accommodation unto men.”? The Independents, however, 
have been generally diftinguifhed by the denomination of re- 
gicides, under a notion that they were chargeable with the 
death of Charles I. Whether this fa&t be admitted or de- 
nied, and this is not a place proper for the inveftigation of 
it, no conclufion can be fairly drawn from the greater pre- 
valence of republican principles, or from violent proceedings 
at that period, that can affect the diftinguifhing tenets and 
conduét of the Independents in general; and efpecially of 
the feét that bears this denomination in our times. It is 
certain that cur Independents are fteady friends to a limited 
monarchy. Rapin is farther miftaken, when he reprefents 
the religious principles of the Independents as contrary to 
thofe of all the xelt of the world. It appears from two 
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confeffions of faith, one compofed by Robinfon, on behalf 
of the Englifh Independents in Holland, and publifhed at 
Leyden in 1619, entitled “* Apologia pro Exulibus Anglis, 
qui Brownifte vulgo appellantur,” and another drawn up in 
London in the year 1658, by the principal member of this 
community in England, entitled «* A Declaration of the 
Faith and Order owned and praétifed by the Congregational 
Churches in England, agreed upon and confented unto b 
their Elders and Meffengers, in their Meeting at the Savoy, 
O&. 12, 1658 ;”’ as well as from other writings of the In- 
dependents, that they differed from the reft of the reformed 
in no fingle point of any confequence, except that of eccle- 
fiaftical government ; and their religious doétrines were al- 
moft entirely the fame with thofe that are adopted by the 
church of Geneva. During the adminiftration of Crom~ 
well the Independents acquired very confiderable reputation 
and influence; and he made ufe of them as a check to the 
ambition of the Prefbyterians, who aimed at a very high de- 
gree of ecclefiaftical power, and who had fucceeded, foon 
after the elevation of Cromwell, in obtaining a parliamentary 
eftablifhment of their own church government. But after 
the reftoration of Charles II. their caufe declined; and in 
the year 1691, under the reign of king William, they en- 
tered into an affociation with the Prefbyterians refiding in 
and about London, under certain heads of agreement, com- 
prized in nine articles, that tended to the maintenance of 
their refpeétive inflitutions. Thefe may be found in the fe- 
cond volume of Whilton’s Memoirs of his Life and Writ- 
ings ; and the fubftance of them in Mofheim, ubi infra. 

At this time the Independents and Prefbyterians, called 
from this affociation the United Brethren, were agreed with 
regard to doétrines, being generally Calvinifts, and differed 
only with refpe& to ecclefiaftical difcipline. But, at pre- 
fent, though the Englifh Independents and ‘Prefbyterians 
form two diltin&t parties of Proteftant diflenters, they are 
diftinguifhed by very trifling differences with regard to 
church government ; and the denominations are more arbi-~ 
trarily ufed to comprehend thefe who differ in theological 
opinions. ‘Che Independents are generally more attached to 
the tenets diftinguifhed by the term orthodoxy or calvinifm, 
than the Prefbyterians. 

Independentifm is peculiar to Great Britain, the United 
States of America, where it was carried firft in 1620, and 
by fucceffive Puritan emigrants in 1629 and 1633, from 
England, and the United Provinces. One Morel, in the 
fixteenth century, endeavoured to introduce it into France; 
but it was condemned at the fynod of Rochel, where Beza. 
prefided ; and again at the fynod of Rochel, in 1644. 

On the fubjeét of this article, fee Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. 
by Macleane, vol. v. p. 398, &c. 8vo. Neal’s Hift. of the: 
Puritans, vol. ii. p. 107, &c. vol. iii. p. 547, &c. vol. iv. 
p- 187, &c. Burnet’s Hift. of his Own ‘Times, vol. i. 
p- 46, &c. 

INDERGEREE, in Geography, a river on the N. F. 
coalt of Sumatra, which runs into the fea. S. lat. 0° 33’, 
E. long. 103” 20". ; 

INDERGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat% 
15 miles EF. of Damauw. 

INDERMAY Pornt, a cape on the N. coaft of Java. 
S. lat.96° 12’ %E. long. 108° 18% 

INDERSKATA, atown of Ruffia, on the river Ural 5 

2 miles N. of Gurev. 

INDERSOUL, a town of Hindooftan, in Baglanas 
12 miles E. of Bahbelgong. ) 

INDER-TAUPLITZ, atown of the duchy of Stiria, 
on the Enns; 14 miles W. of Rottenman. 

INDERVA) 
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INDERVA, a fmall, ifland.in the Perfian, gulf; so, 


Ieagues W. of Ormus. 
; INDEFERMINATE, in Geometry, is unc rftood o a 

uantity either of time or place, which has no certain or 
definite bounds. See INDEFINITE. - ¥ . 

INDETERMINATE Analy/is, is a particular branch of 
algebra, in which there is always propofed a greater num- 
ber of unknown quantities than there are equations; whence, 
from what we have feen under the article Atcrsra, the 
queftions become unlimited; but in this {pecies of equations, 
the folutions muft always be given in integers, or rational 
fraétions ; and this condition frequently fixes a limit to the 
number of anfwers that an equation admits of, and even 
fometimes renders the problem impoffible ; though, in the 
generality of cafes, the number of folutions is indefi- 
nite. When, amongft the unknown quantities, there are 
none that exceed the fimple power, the equation is faid to 
be of the fir/t degree : when the fecond power enters into the 
equation, it is faid to be of the fecond degree: and when the 
third power or cube enters, it is of the third degree ; and 
fo on. ' 
Eyery indeterminate equation of the firft degree, as 
baxtby+tcetdt&ke=o 

is folved by means of the more fimple equation 
si ap—bgaHtt. 
And every indeterminate equation of the fecond degree has 
its folution, if not abfolutely depending, at leaft intimately 
conneGted with the folution of the equation 


. pPo—-Nv=it. 
Before, therefore, entering upon the general folution of in- 
determinate problems, it will be proper to confider more 
particularly the two equations above-mentioned. | 


Prop. I, 
To’ find the values of x and y, in the equation 
axn—by=thw 
Firft, it may be obferved, that this equation is always 
poflible under either condition of the ambiguous fign +, 
provided that a and b be prime to each other ; and without 
this, the equation is always impoffible; becaufe, in that 
cafe, the firft fide of the equation will be divifible by the 
common divifor of @ and }; whereas the fecond fide, + 1, 
has no divifor; and, confequently, no equality can obtain. 
But when a and 3d are prime to eachother, the folution may 
always be obtained by. the following rule: Divide the 
greateft of the two ani numbers a.and 6 by the other, 
and then always the laft divifor by the laft remainder, as in 
the ufual method of finding the greateft common meafure of 
two numbers, and let the fucceflive quotients arifing from 
this operation be denoted by @, 8, y, 2, ke. See Common 
CAsuUre, 
' With thefe quotients, placed in one horizontal row, make 


?. 7 
° 


quot'a 6 had. tie. , %a 
frac’ = pS (e6+1)y te [@e+1)y+a]}? . | 
i ee Ls, (yB+a)0+@ ~ 


which may be otherwife exprefled in words: thus, having 
arranged the fueceflive quotients, as above, the firft fragtion 
will have « for its numerator, and tr for its denominator ; 
the fecond will have a @ + 4& for its numerator, and @ for its 
denominator; and all the other numerators will be found by 
multiplying the numerator of the laft fraétion by the fol- 
lowing quotient, and adding th the preceding numera- 
tor, and the denominators are found exactly in the fame 
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anner, as is evident in the foregoing fractions. Sce 
Ratio. : rh y o ; it . 


£x. 1.—Find the(values of x andy, in the equation 
16a— 419 = 1, 


Firk 16)41(2 
_ 32 
. 9) 16(1 
2 9 
7)9(% 
¥ 
2)7(3 
6 
1)2(2 
2 
quotients 2, 1, 1, 3, 2 
; ge a AS 
fraGtions {= 7 Pee 


Here the laft fraétion but one is 48. and therefore this gives 
the values of w and y; that is, x= 18 and y= 7, whicle 
renders 16 4 — 41 y = I, as required. 


£x. 2.—Find the values of x and y, in the equation: 
17x _ sy a= (she 


Firk 15)17(1. 
TS 
2)15(7 
14 
1)2(2 
2 
Quotients se Tac 42 
Fractions { ‘of + iv 
K SP 1. 


Therefore # = 7, and y = 8, which gives 
Mxe—isy=— kt 
_ The demonftration of this rule belongs properly to com 
tinued fractions, which the reader will find very ably treated 
of, in the Englifh edition of Euler’s Algebra; and in moft 
of the French writers on that fubje¢t, particularly in the. 
«¢ Fffai fur la Theorie des Nombres, par Legendre.”” 


Having thus fhewn the general method of folving the in-- 
determinate equation ax — by = + 1; it only remains to 
make a few obfervations relating to it, and to fhew, that one 
folution being obtained, an infinite number of other. folutions 
may be deduced from the one known cafe. 


In the above examples we found ax — by = + 1, and 
ax — by — 1, as the queitions required; but we are 
frequently led to the folution ax — by = + 1, when the 
queltion requires — 1, and the contrary; which feems at 
firit to deftroy the generality of the rule ; but this difficulty 
is cafily furmounted from the following confiderations. 

Let ap— bg = + », the values of pand g being known, 
to find, from this equation, the value of x and y, in the 
equation aw — by= — 1, 

Since ap — 6g = 1, we have only to make x = dm — p, 

and 
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and y= am — g, andit is obvious that this fubftitution will 
give 
a (bm—p) —6 (am—q) =—1;3 
and here, by means of the ind ‘terminate m an indefinite num- 
“ber of values of x and y may be determined. 

If from one known cafe, asap — bg = + 1, the general 
values of x and y in the fame equation ax —by = + 1 were 
required ; we fhould only have to make x = mb + p, and 
y = ma +q, and we fhould have ftill 

a (mb + ~p) —b (ma + 9g) =ap—bg= +15 
where, by means of the indeterminate sm, an indefinite number 
of values of x andy may be obtained. We will now illuttrate 
what has been taught by an example, and then proceed to 
the more general equations; each of which, however, will 
-be found to depend upon the one we have been confidering. 

Ex. 3.—Find the general values of x and y, in the equa- 
‘tion 


Ige—I9gy=k 


13)19(4 
13 
6)13(2 
12 
1)6(6 
6 
Quotients 17 Psy be 
Frations { zi 3, 22 
1 2 7 
ave have therefore p = 3, andg = 23; and this gives 
13p—197=1. 


Therefore the general values of w and y are 
z= 19m-+p, and y= 13m-+ gq, or 
x= 19m + 3, and y= 13m + 2. 


Affuming therefore m= 0,1, 2, 39 4, &c.3 we have the 
following values of « and y, 


m=O) .1, 2, 135 49,151 XE: 
x= 3, 22, 41,- 60, 79, 98 &e. 
you? 15s 28, 41, 54, 67 &c. 


which feries may be continued at pleafure. 

If the propofed equation had been 13 x — Ig y= —T1;, 
then ‘having found p = 3, and g= 2, as above; we muit 
have made 

x= 19m — 33; and y= 13 m— 2; 
and then, by afluming m as before, we fhould have 


1 Oy Vaibit 2s Bo Ss Ae 5 Tee 
x = — 3, 16, 35, 54 73. 92, &e 
y=— 2, Il, 24, 37, 50 63 &e. 


where it may be obferved, that the fucceffive values of x 
and y, in both cafes, form a feries of arithmeticals, and may 
therefore be continued with great facility. 


Prop. If. 


To find the general values of « and y, in the equation 

ax—by=+e. 

In the firft place we muft have either a and 5 prime to each 
other, or if they have a common meafure, ¢ mift have the 
fame, for otherwife the equation will be impoffi! le; and in 
this latter cafe, the whole equation may be divided by that 
common meafure, and thus reduced to one in which a and 5 
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are prime to each other: it will, therefore, only be neceflary 
to confider the quantities @ and 4 as prime to each other. 
Alfo, after what has been taught in the foregoing propofi- 
tion, we may always fuppofe that we know the cafe 
ap—bg = +1; it will therefore be fiifficient in. this 
place to fhew how the general values of x andy, in the equa- 
tion ax — by = +, may be deduced from the known cafe 
ap—bq=xt. 

In the firft place it is obvious, that fince 

ap—bqg=+1, 
we fhall have 

acp—beq=4te; 
but this furnifhes only one folution, and in order to have the 
general values of «and y, we muft fubftitute « = mb + cp; 
and y ma +¢g; which give 
a(mb+cp)—b(mat+ecqg) = +3 
the ambiguous fign +, in the two values of # and y, being + 
when ap — 6q has the fame fign with c, but — when it 
has a contrary one. . 
Ex. t.—Find the values of x and y, in the equation 

9o* — 137 = 10. 

Firft, in the equation 9p — 13g = +1, we have p= 3, 
and q = 2, which gives 96 — 13g = +1; and this being 
the fame fign with 10 in the propofed equation, the general 
values of x and y are 

x= 13m+4 3e,0r 33 Jy=om+2 ¢, or 
x = 13m + 30; y= gm+ 20 

And by affuming here m= — 2, — 1, 0, I, 2, &c. we 

have the following values of x andy: 


n= 25 — I, Oy, T, 2; 3 ; &e. 
= Ay 175. 30 43, 56, 69 &e. 
Y aiaRy IIy 20) .29, 38), 47) (hace 
each of which values has the required conditions, for 
9/24 Slag Sypaieyre % 
9. 17 + 1p VEE ae sf 
9. 30 — 13- 20= Io 
9-43 — 13-29 = 10 
~&c. &e. &e. 


Ex. 2.—Find the values of x and y, in the equation 
7*%— I2y= 19g. 

Firft in the equation 7p — 129 = — 1, wehavep= 5, 
and g = 3; where — 1 has a different fign from 19 in i. 
propofed equation ; therefore the general values of x and y 
are 

ea 12m—§-193 4 Sy=7"M—3- 19, 0r 
Pe PEM = +0 Os J pe oa ae 

where, by taking m = 9, 10, 11, &c. in order that x and y 
may be pofitive, we have 

= 13> 25% 375 49> 61, 73> 85 &c. 

y= 6°33; 20, 2h. Sqrleat, 45. Gee 
and in a fimilar manner may any poflible equationax — by 
= +. be refolved, 


Prop. III. 


To find the general values of a and y, in the equation 

az+by=c. 

In the foregoing propofition, where the difference of two 
quantities was the fubjett of confideration, we found that the 
number of folutions wassinfinite, provided that a and 5 were 
prime to each other; but in confidering the fum of two 

quantities, 
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quantities, asin thé prefent cafe, the number of folutions is 
always limited, and in many cafes the equaticn is impoflible ; 
it may however be demonttrated, that the equation always 
admits of at leaft one folution, if c > ab —a —4, aandd 
being prime to each other; and it is propofed in the prefent 
propotition to afcertain the exaét number of poffib'e folu- 
tions: that any equation of this kind admits of in integer 
numbers, and to point out more accurately the limits of poffi- 
bility. 

The folution of the equation av + by == c, depends, like 


that in the foregoing propofition, upon the equation ap — 


&g = + 1, though its come€tion with it is not fo readily per- 
ceived. ‘ 

Let ap —bqg=1; then we have alfo 

: ac p + bh. dg = ty 

: 
and it is evident that we fhall have the fame refult if we make 
a=cp—mb; andy=cy7—ma; 
for this alfo gives 
a (cp —mb) —6b (cg —ma) =e: 

affuming, therefore, form fuch a value, that eg — ma may 
become negative, whileeg — m3 remains politive, we fhall 
have ha a, 
“Sa (cp— mb) +b (ma—cq)=c3 
and confequently « = cp — mb; and y = ma — cq; 
but if m cannot be fo taken that cq — ma may be uegative, 
while cf — mbremains pofitive ; it is a proof that the pro- 
pofed equation is impoflible in integer numbers. _ And on the 
contrary, the equation will always admit of as many integral 
folutions as there may be different values given to m, fuch 
that the above conditions may obtain. 

Ae we are enabled to determine @ priori the num- 
ber of folutions that any propofed equation of the above 


form admits of; for fince we muft have cp > mb, and cg < 
ma, the number of folutions will always be exprefled by the 


ore , . c 
greateft integer contained in the expreffion CP = f) ; 
° a 


as is evident, becaufe m muft be lefs than the firft of thofe 
fractions, and greater than the fecond, and therefore, the dif- 
ference between the integral part of thefe fra€tions wil 
exprefs the number of different values of m3; except when 


oD, ; Bg 
- i is acomplete integer, or, which is the fame, we muit con- 


ey . at chee a 
fider = asa fration, and reject it, but not-, the reafon 
a 


b 

for which is obvious. 

Ex, 1.—Required the values of » and y, in the equation: 

9x + 13, y = 2000, 

and the number of poflible folutions in integers. 

Firk, in the equation 9p — 1349 == 38, we have at once 
p= 3, and g = 2; therefore the nuniber of folutions: will be 
exprefled by 


2000 X 3 2000 X 2 Si oie re e 
Te - pera teh yo S87 


And thele are readily obtained from the formule 
x= cp —' mb, or and 4 = ™4 Tye or 
# = 6000 — 13m; y= 9m — 4000 
in which, afluming m = 445, 446, &c.; inorder that 9 m 
> 4yooo, we fhall have a Hosing félutions, each of 
which is deduced from. the preceding. one,, by, adding, fuc- 


céffively 9 to the values of y, and fubtraéting 13. from thofe. 
of » 5 thus ( 
@= 215, 202, 189, 176, 163, 150, 137 &c. 
Y= 5» 4, 235 32) 41, 50, 59> &e.- 
that is ; 
9-215 + 13- S= 2000° 
Q #202! 4+) PZ ¥4;= 2000 
g - 189°4 13 - 23 = 2000. 
q- 176 + 13. 32 = 2000 
&e, &e. &e. 
Ex. 2.—Given the equation 11x + 13 y = 199, to find: 


_ the number of folutions, and the values of x andy. 


Firtt in the equation 11 — 13 ¢g = 1, we have p = 6, and » 
g= 5; therefore 


Spo 8 199 Snipes ee ge 
13 Li a 


whence it follows that the equation admits of only one in-- 
tegral folution, and this is obtained from the formule 
w= cp — mb,or be hy se 6g oF 
a= I9a.6 — Wo Ms; y= Ibm — 190.6 
where, by taking m= 87, in order that ma — cg may be 
politive, we have x = 9, and y = 7; which gives 


IL. + 19-7 = 190, as required. 
Prop. IV. 


To find the values of », y, and z, and the number of in- 
tegral folutions of any equation of the form 

axt+bytecz=d. 

Tn the firft place we may obferve, that if any one or more 
of the co-efficients a, b, or c, be negative, the number of - 
anfwers is indefinite.. For. let 6 be negative, then the equa 
tion may be put under the form 

ax+cz=by+d; 
in which, by means of the indeterminate y, an infinite num- 
ber of values may be given to the fecond fide of the equa- 
tion; and confequently alfo to ».and y. We need, there- - 
fore, only confider equations of the form above given, in. 
which the quantities are all conne@ed with the fign +, 

Now in this equation, as in thofe of the two foregoing: 
propofitions, if a, 4, and c, have each a common divifor, 
which d has not, it becomes impoffible ; but if only two of - 
them, as a and 4, have a common meafure, the equation iss 
{till poflible, as we fhall fee in what follows. 

The folution of the equation,. 

av+tby+ex=d, 
is refolved by means of the equation 

ap— bg= + I;> 

as we have feen is the cafe in the preceding examples. 
For let one of the three terms, as cz, be tranfpofed to 
the other fide of the equation ; ther we have 

ax.+ by = d— ez, 
in which the values of » and y, determined as in the lat, 
propofition, will be 

w= (d—cz)p— mb;-and y= ma— (d—cx) 9, 
that is, by only fubftituting d —c2 wnhead of ¢, which 
i¢ the only refpe&. in which this equation differs -from that 
in the foregoing problem : ‘and here the» only: limits to be 
obferved are, 

th, cae < d3 2d, mb < (d—cs)p; 3d,ma >(d—cx)g¢ 
by-attending.to which, all the poflible values of'x and y 


ma y 
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niay be obtained. But+as thefe’ queftions generally admit 
of a great number of folutions, the objeé of enquiry 1s 
not fo much to find the values of the intermediate quan- 
tities, as to determine @ priori the number of them that the 
equation admits of ; and this, therefore, fhall form the fub- 
ject of our future inveltigation. 


Now we have feen, that in the equation 
ar+by=e, 
the number of folutions is generally expreffed by 
cp 8g 
a 
pand q being firft determined by the equation 
ap— b q= 1. 
If, therefore, in the equation 
axtby=d—cz, 


we make fucceffively z = 1, 2) 35 4, &c, the number of fo- 
lutions for each value of x will be as below ; viz. 


dp @=94 
: 


ax +4y=d— c, number of folutions 


a 

(d—2c)p (d—20)9 
Ae 0 Y bs By oe Bes i ES — 

d—3 d— 3¢ 
ae tby = d= Bt siois se se = 3p (E= 304 


&e. &c. &c. &c. 
¢he fum of which will be the total number that the given 
equation admits of ; and therefore, in order to find the 
exa& number of folutions in any equation of this kind, we 
muft firft afcertain the fum of all the integral parts of the 
arithmetical feries 


‘(Gop (d=20)p-, (d—30)p' , (= 4e)P , go 
a Cees) ea Cae 12g 2 and 


b 
é 
Leg (d— ol are (2=32)¢ 4 (4 49)g eeeend 
a a a a 


the difference of the two will be the exa& number of 
intregal folutions. 


Now in both thefe feries, we know the firft and laf 
term, and the number of terms ; for the general term being 
Sd e8 YP agg = eN9 


we fhall have the extreme terms by taking the extreme li- 


, ; d 7 
mits of z, thatisz= 1,.and 2 <—3 which laft value of < 
c 


alfo expreffes the number of terms in the feries. 


Hence then, having the elements of the progreffions 
given, the fum of the whole feries is readily obtained ; 
and if therefore we alfo find the fum of the fraétional parts 
in each, we fhall have, by dedudting it from the whole 
fums, that of the integral part of the feries as required, 
The latter part of this problem is readily effefted, for the 
denominator in each term being conftant, the fractions 
will neceffarily recur in periods; and the number in each 
can never exceed the denominator: it will therefore only 
be neceflary to find the fum of the fraétions in one period, 
which being multiplied by the number of periods, will give 
the fum of the fraétional part of. the terms; and thefe 
taken from the total fum, will give the fum of the.in- 
tegral part of the feries; amd then, from. what has been 
before obferved, the difference of the two fums will be the 
number of integral folutious required. It may alfo be ob- 


ferved, that when the number of terms do not confift of aw 
exact number of periods of circulation, the remaining 
terms or fractions muft be fummed by themfelves, which is. 
alfo readily effected, as they will be the fame as the leading 
terms of the firft period ; and it muft alfo be remembered, 


that ; is to be confidered as a fraction in the firft feries ; 


a. ; Witte ’ 
but not ~ in the fecond, as is explained in the foregoing pra« 
a 


pofition. 

Ex. 1.—Given 5 + 7y + 11% = 224, to find the 
number of folutions that the equation admits of in pofitive 
integers. 

ay : 224 

Here the greateft limit of z is x rr 
the equation = = 1, we havep= 3, andg=—2 
alfoa = 5, se 4 cm Hi and chien oe Feo ree of 
which the fums are required, beginning with the leaft term 
in each, are 


= 20: allo in” 


[Jo4 Se ee ee S14 be, » vegeta. 


7 7 7 


} 24 2.15 2.9 2 ame 2.1 
na fe —_— SSS &c. e SS 
Lee fae Sita ees 

the common difference in the firft being 3 he ; and in 


2.1 


the fecond ; alfo the number of terms in each 20. 


Whence we have 930 for the fum of the firft ; 
and - ~- 868 for the fum of the fecond. 


Again, the firft period of fra€tions, in the firft feries, is 
Swe 4 yO 4 

= ch mck jb eee —- =4;3 

Ro, eee 

and in the fecond feries, the firft period of fraétions is 

3 2) : 

= + 0 + Seth tee 

5 5 5 5 


being confidered as a fra€tion in the firft, but not 


=25 


| 


— 


5 


2 in the fecond. 


Now the number of terms in each feries being 20, wé 
have 2 periods and 6 terms in the firit feries = 2 x 4 + 
the firft 6 fra&tions = 11 for the fum of all the fratione ; 
and therefore 930 — 11 = 919, which is the exa&t fum 
of the integral terms. And in the fecond, we have 4 pe- 
riods = 4.2 = 8, and therefore 868 — 8 = 860, which 
is the fum of the integral terms in this; and hence accord. 
ing to the rule 

919 — 860 = 59; 
which is the number‘ of integral folutions. 

Remark.—Simpfon, in his algebra, makes the number of 
folutions to this queftion 60; but he has evidently intro- 
duced one (viz. x = 10, y= 14, and % = 14,) which 
does not obtain. 

Ex. 2.—Having given 74+ gy + 23% = 9909, it is 
required to find the number of its folutions in pofitive 
integers. 
a 88 
the equation 7#— 9 = 1, wehave p= 4, and g = 3; 

a= 35 


. Here the greateft limit of z < alfo in 
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a= 9, andd=%; allo 9999. — 23. 434 = up» therefore 


the feries whofe fums are required, will be 
igo Sem qatelscn(i4xSy 4.9976. 


—— + &. 1... — 
Fey pohring a9 
ad 2240p 3440 43293 4 ge. ovyi, Be 9908 
Bob A 7 7 7 
‘the common difference in the firft being eG 3 


> ; 
aellitel the Secetithe tae 


=i 9 : alfo the number of terms 


in each 434 ; that being the greateft limit of x. 


Hence we have the fum of the firft feries = 963769 


and of the fecond - - - - 929349 


Alfo the firft period of fraétions in the firft feries, is 
POM) 90%) BO) gt a GB oot 
pees ad tebe ee a ee 
9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 

5 


a= 48 periods,and 2 terms = 5.48 += 


zi 3 
—— 2H 1 
9 is 9 
Andin the fecond feries, the firft period of fraétions is 
2 I pace me. ae 
eet OT a ee 35 
ee te gu! 


IBD 969 periods; and therefore 62 . 3 = 186. 


and 


alfo 


——— 


3 3 
Hence 963769~ — 241 = 
3799 HO 


and 929349 — 186 


= 963528 integral terms 


= 929163 integral terms 


whence the difference 34365 is the number of in- 
tegral folutions required. 

In the foregoing examples we have had two of the terms 
prime to each other; but when this is not the cafe the fol- 
lowing transformation will be neceflary. 

£x. 3.—Let there be propofed the equation, 

_. I2e@ 4+ 15 y + 20% = 100001, 
to find the number of folutions. 

Here no two of the co-efficients are prime to each other, 
and we mutt therefore proceed as follows. 

Divide the whole equation by 3, and tranfpofe x, and 
we have’ bein § 


z—ii!I 


4x +5 y = 33334 —-—7% + 


which laft muft be an integer ; make Hietetork + Wy 


and we have z = 3u +13 fubttituting now this value of 
x, the original equation becomes. 
12x + 15 ¥ + 20(3u-+1) = 100001 ; 
or, dividing by 3, 
4% 5 Y p20 U = 33327, 

the number of folutions in which will be the fame as in the 
equation propofed, which will be found.as in the foregoing 
examples, except that here the leaft value of u = 0, becaufe 
we fhall then fill have 2 = 1, and by proceeding as in 


the preceding examples, it will be found that the number. 


ef integral folutions that may be given. to this queition, 
amounts to no lefs than 1388611. 
Vou. XIX. 


Prov. V. 


Having given any number of equations, fefs than the 
number of unknown quantities that enter therein, to deter- 
mine thofe quantities. 

Let there be propofed the two equations 

Sige ertea att 8% F 
ax + hy +cd2x2=d 
to find the: values of «, y, and a. 

Multiply the firft by a/, and the fecond by a, whence, 

by fubtraction, we obtain 
(’b—adb)y4+ (ac—ac)z=ad—ad' 

Or, dividing each of thefe known co-efficients by their greateft 
common divifor, if they have any, and reprefenting the refults 
by 8”, c", and d", this equation becomes 

BW y + che = d". 
Find now the values of y and x in this equation ; and thefe 
being fubftituted for them in the equation 

d—czx—by 

a 
a 
will give the correfponding values of x, of which thofe, 
of courfe, muft be rejeéted that render x fraGtional, and 
alfo thofe that give (cz + by) >d. 

£x.—Given the equations 

3x%+ S¥+ Te= 560 

Ox + 25 "+ 49% = 2920 
to find all the integral values of », y, and x. 
Multiplying the firft by 3, we have 


Qx+ 157 + 21% = 1680 

Qe + 25y + 49 % = 2920 
whence 

10 y + 28 % = 1240, or 

Sy +14% = 620 


And here the values of y and z are found to be 
y = 110, 96, 82, 68, 54, 40, 26, 12 
% == 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30) 355 40 
and of thefe, the only two that give 


Ce eee SS 


an integer, are as follows, 


{® 15,7 82, x 15 

% 30, y 4O, * 50 

which are the only two folutions the equations admit of in 
integers. 

The method above given will never fail of producing all 
the poffible folutions in equations of the above form ; but 
there are other methods that may be followed in particular 
cafes which fometimes fhorten the operations. Thefe the 
reader will find explained in vol. ii, of Euler’s Elements of 
Algebra. 


a — — 
= — 
— — 


= 
— 
= 


Prop. VI. 


To decompofe a given numeral fraction, having a ¢om- 
polite denominator, into a number of fimple fraQiens having 
prime denominators, 


This is, in fa&, only an application of the foregoing 
prepofitions to this particular problem ; for fet ™ be the 


P) 
given fraGion ; and fuppofe, in the firft inftance, that its 
G deno» 
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denominator confilts of two prime faétors, or n = a 8, it 
will then be to find 


at Poy: 8 eid 

a + 2 %agt+bp=m 
in which equation, having determined the values of and q, 
we fhall have £ + 4 for the fra€tions required; and as 


thany different ways may any fuch fraétion be decompofed 
into two others, as the equation a g + 6 p = m admits 


» then 


of integral folutions. If the given fraction be ; 
abe 


we may firft refolve it into two fractions, and one of thefe 
into two others ; thus, let 


Maer et iB, 
ae en a i =’ 


then we have 
abg+cecp=m; 
and having, from this equation, found the values of p and g, 
mn axe “Ba 4 
ab + c 


mis > oras+ré= p> find r and 


we fhall have 
abe. 

aa ep, st: 

Again, let ri , 


s in this equation, fo fhall we have 


Minh 5 q 
abc a i b 13 c” 
as required ; and in the fame manner may any fra¢tion that 
admits of decompofition be refolved into others of which 
the fum fhall be equal to the original fra¢tion. 

£x.—Whiat are thofe two fractions whofe fum is equal 


19-2 Bo 


—_—_— = 


Since 35 = 5 X 7, we may make : 


+ ct which 
produces this equation, 
52 4.7 9 = 29: 
in which the value of = 1, and g = 2 are readily found ; 
and therefore the fractions fought are = + a pe po 
i 5 35 
N Prop. VII. 
To find the leaft number, that, being divided by given 


numbers, fhall leave given remainders. 

Let .N reprefent the required number, fuch that, being 
divided by a, a’, a &c. the remainders fhall be refpettively 
b; 6, 6, &ee-that is, 

Ne=am+b=a'n+W=a'p + 8" &e. 
and it is required to find the leaft valne of N, that anfwers 
thefe conditions. 
Firft fince . 


we have 


am+b=a'n+bB' 


am — a\n°= }' — 6. 


Find, therefore, in this equation, the leaft values of m and 
n by Prop. II.; then will a m + 4, or a! n + Bb, exprefs the 
leaft number that fulfils the firft two conditions. Let now 
this number be calledc ; then it is evident that every num- 
ber of the form aa! g + ¢ will alfo fulfil thefe conditions ; 
and we muft proceed to find aa'g +c= a"p + Dd! or, 
adgq—alp=h_—<¢; 

that is, the leaft value of and g in this equation; fo fhall 
we have a a! g + ¢ tor the leaft number that anfwers the 


firft three conditions, and fo on for as many others as may 
be propofed. 

£x.—Find the leaft number, that, being divided by 28, 
19, and 15, fhall leave for remainders refpetively 19, 15, 
and II. 

Here we have 28m + 19 = 19n + 15 = 15 p + 11. 
Now, in the equation 28 m — 19 n = — 4, the lealt values — 
of mand nare m = 8, and nm = 123; whence 28 m + 19 = 
19 + 15 = 243 5 and it now remains to find 28 . 19 g + 
243 = 15 p+ 115 or, 532g — 15 p= — 228. ~ = 

In which equation » = 512, and g = 14, whence 
5329 + 243 = 15 p + 11 = 7691, which is the leaft 
number having the required conditions. 

Having thus treated of the folution of indeterminate equa- 
tions of the firft degree, to as great an extent as our 
limit will admit of, we fhall proceed to thofe, in which one, 
at lealt, of the unknown quantities enter in the {quare power, 
which conititute the clafs of indeterminate equations of the 
fecond degree ; and as we have. feen that every equation of 
the firft clafs has its folution depending upon that of the 
equation a p — 6g = + 13 foin thofe that we are about 
to inveftigate, the {olution is intimately connected with that 
of the equation p — N g? == + 1; this, therefore, is what 
ihail firft engage our attention. 


Prop. VIII. 


To find the integral values of » and g in the equation 
y—-N¢>+h : 
N being any given number whatever, not a complete 
{quare. 

In order to obtain the general folution of this equation, 
which is always poffible (at leaft with the pofitive fign) we 
mult fhew the method of extracting the fquare root of 
any number N, not a complete {quare, in continued frac- 
tions ; but as this operation belongs properly to the latter 
fubje&t, we fhall only in this place indicate the method, and 
muft refer the reader for the demonftration to vol. il, of 
Euler’s Algebra, and to Barlow’s Elementary Invelftiga- 
tions. See alfo Square Roor. 

The transformation of the ,/ N, to continued frations, 
is performed by means of the following formula. 

i a be the greateft integer contained in ,/ N; then 
make 


egies — 24.—_- 6 = m3 e —— 
/N+m N — m” 
oa =u un—m =m; = af 
n n 
J N+ ni! . N — m!? 
, pela u! n! — m! =m; ——— = a" 
n n 
i] IR 
/N+m N — m 
; = ul | all nt — ml = ml; —— = nll! 
n ) n 
CE Cruanl (Coe. | &ce. &e. 


In thefe formule u, u', u'', &c. are the greateft integers con- 
tained in the correfponding fra€tions, which quantities are. 
the quotients, whence the converging fraétions are to be 
deduced, by the fame rule as is given in Prop. I. for the 
quotients «, 2, y, 0, &c.; and by continuing the above ope- 
rations, we fhall be finally led to a quotient equal to 2 a, 
at which term we mutt ftop, and the correfponding frations, 
to the laft quotient before this will give the required values: 


of p and g. 
Lx. 
7 
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Ex. re Required the values of p and g in the equation 
ane pP-—197=-1. i ' 


By the above rule, | | 
a alg.r-o=4; Stay 
i wa Deg 
snare ee a) 92-4525 2S = s 
sat “ 58 2 = Sana 2 
5 a 
YT 3235 x! 2.3—3=3; 2-3 _, 
ig — 2° 
cars ra wt | 5-i- 3S 2; = 3 
5 — 2 
ty 2.2.2 == gg a om oot 
id 
tt osaw Ke. &e. 


Having thus arrived at the quotient 8 = 2 a, we have 
only to compute the fraétions by the propofition above 
quoted ; thus, 


quotients es CO as S3¥ Rh 8% Pe 
ak eS ee eee ee 
fractions PSM ap “99 


which laft fraGtion gives the values of » and g; that is, 
p= 170, and g = 39; for 
170” — 19.397 = — 1, as required. 
Ex. 2.—Find the values of p and gq in the equation 


. f-3¢=—1 
Firf, 
ae. ta) 1 12 — 2” 
ering SR nce Werte 
x = 2 
oor angie 41-3515 3D =3 
af tz HT 13 — 2” 
a +e elr=—I=2 = 
3 é ee es 
oo ee Ce aes rae a 
JIZ+ 1 pay 
I 
StH &e. &c. 
Aad having thus arrived at the quotient 2 a, or 6, we have fo" 
quotients Ri Ola KE Tn 2 
fractions a eee a 
‘Cee SG Bleed 


that is, p = 18 and g = 5, which give 
; 1 —43.5°= ~—1, 
as required, ‘ 
Ex. 3.—Find the values of » and g in the equation 


Pie FAG sets 


MBIT Serge 
; I 


Firft 
al uw +4 2 8 

Here we have, at the. firlt ftep, arrived at the quotient 

2a, whence the firft fraction, +) is the one fought; for 


4’ — 17.1 = — 1, as required. 


Lx. 4.—Find the values of g and g in the equation 


zy ne, ye 
Firft, P 49 
v7 14+ 0 14 — 3? 
tb ge1-0=3;—1 3 = 5 
wT, FAB dg eh, = 2 te ESE)? 
5 
“714+ 2 7 ae oat, : 
Vitti=: 2 qe pat a5 
2 
a Tahal 14—3° 
5 =) | 5 i 2 = 3; per ‘ 
pM en nt SOE &c, &e. 
I 
Whence we have, ; 
quotients 3s us 2) 
fractions 3 his eoic cce ha 
haat sty 


which gives 15* — 14. 4° = 1, as required. 

It will be obferved, that in the foregoing examples we 
have obtained for each only one folutioa; whereas they 
all admit of an indefinite number of folutions. Moreover, it 
does not appear, from the firft three examples, how we 
fhould have found the values of p and g, if they had beer 
put equal to + 1 inftead of —1. This fhall, therefore, be 
confidered in the following propofition. — 


Prop. IX. 


To find the general values of x and y in the equation 
a — Ny?= +1, from one known caflep’' —- Ng’? = +1. 
In the firft place it may be demonftrated, but our limits will 
not allow of it, that the equation x7 — N y* = 1 is always 
poffible for every value of N, providing it be not a complete 
{quare; and the values of x and y are always deducible, 
both from s? — N g* = 1, and from p> — Ng’= — 13 
but if the operation above given does not produce the equa- 
tion p> — N g* = — 1, the equation 2» — Ny’ =— 1 
is always impoffible. The prefent problem, therefore, di- 
vides itfelf into three cafes ; viz. to find the general values 
of w and y in the equation «* — N y’, under the following 
conditions ; 


2 


th, —Ny*=  1,from one knowncalep?>—-Ng'= 1 
a0, 2° — Noy ss od, pPo-N¢g=-! 
3d, x? — N y* = —1, p -Ng=-1 


Cafe 1.—Refolve p* — N g* = 1, anda* — N y* = 1 inte 
(p#av N)(p—gv N)=1t 
(x+y YN) (w@#-y VN) =1 

then we have alfo, 

(p+ q7N)” (p-qvVvN)"= 1; 
equating thefe, with the factors in x and y, we have 
(p+qyN)” x+y JN 
(p-g/N)"=2-y JN 
(ptgv N+ (pray ND", 

q/ N) 


Ld 
“aed 


the factors 


lf 


whence x = 


a tiet 2 / NT 


p) 4 
es 


Bee 

and soy N 
which values of « and y will always be integral, and will be 
the general values fought ; and thele are evidently indefinite 

in number, becaufe the power m is indelinite. 

Cafe 2.—The fame method may be followed here, as in 
the preceding cafe, except the powers muit be even, 
2 2 
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in order to convert — 1 into + 1, as is obvious from 


infpection ; and, therefore, the general values of x and y 
will be 


ea Pty Nr + lose ¥ Ne 


2 


(pte vy N)™— (p- ov N) 
2/N 
Cafe 3.—Hlere, again, we have evidently the fame refult as 
in the former cafes, except that the power m muft now be 
odd for every odd power of — 1 = — 1; therefore, 
if ? ‘ zm* 1 2m4.1 
lt WE 


| Bee ey 
2m. umt t 

| ae AP ea ND Doe 
cgi 2 J/N 

Let us now propofe an example in each of: thefe three 
cafes. 

£x.1.—In the equation p — 14.¢ = 3, we have 
p= t5 and g = 4, to find a fecond value of p and g, or 
of wand y, in the equation x° — 147 = I. 


I= 


Make 
C . Cis 4 7) (15) a 
Coe a Di ahs 
— C54 pS BANTAM ui bess 
{ ie B® 


which give 449° — 14.120? ='1; and other values may be 
found by afluming any other power above the fecond. 
Lx. 2.—Given p = 4, and g = I, in the equation 
PP —17¢° = — 1, to find the values of w and y, an the 
equation « — I7y? = 4. 
Here we have, again, 
f (4+ /17)? + (4 = 497) 


, 
d 2 
) y= 44 vai G = v7)" 
L 2a4fiF 
whence 33*— 17.8? = 13 and other values’may be ‘found 
by affuming any other even power inftead of the fecond. 


= 33 


— § 


Ex. 3.—Given p = 4, and gq = 1, in the equation 
Pf — 179 = 1, to find the values of # and-y, in the. equa- 
tion **? — 7 = —k. 

A ffume 
: si (4+ WIT) + (= LET) 268 
2 
| y= 4+ SITY HG yp 6 
L ae Z/¥7 Davee 
whence, 268° — 17. 67*= — 1, and othervalues may be 


obtained, by affuming other odd powers isiftéad of the 
third. 


“ Prop X. 


To afcertain the poffibility orimpoffibility of every equa- 
tion of the form x? — Ny* = + A>; and to find « and x 
in the former cafe, A being < ,,N. 

The rule for this purpofe, is to convert ,/N into a feries 
of quotients, as in Prop. VIII. ; andif A be found in the 
denominator of any of the quotients, that is, if A’be found 
among{t any of the numbers, ‘which in the propoficion 
above quoted are reprefented by ‘x, 7', nl", ‘&e. ithe equa- 
tion is poffible, and the converging frattion correfponding 
to the quotient preceding this will.give’the values'of and»; 


but if A be not fo found, then 2s the equation impoffible. 
This theorem cannot be demonftrated in this place, as it 
belongs to the theory of continued fractions, and the reader 
is therefore referred for a proof of the rule to Le Gen- 
dre’s Effai fur la Theorie des Nombres. con. 
Ex, 1.—Required the values of « and y, im the equation 
x” — 239" = 2. 


Here by the rule Prop. VILE.’ 


vtjto = 4 I.4-O=> 43 Sot = 7* 
J 28 Ae SW ‘ se roe eA 
. =i! 7-1 4 = 33 7 
nw 29 + 3 
> 3 


Having thus arrived at the denominator 2, it follows that 
the equation is poffible, and the values of x and y are 
found from the fame calculation as at Prop. VIII.; thus. 


quotients A» Ty. 2 | 
fraGtions f he 2 , 
Bf ( 


whence x = 5, and y= 1, which gives ~’ sn 239° = 2. 
Ex. 2-—Requived the values of x and y, in the equation 


x —I9y' = §- 
Firft 
sig + 0 Io — 4? 
N _ aie I-4—O=4 2a 4 a3 
Jig +4 19 — 2? 
EY 24 275 a a 
3 3 4 > 3 5 
A LQ 2 


Having therefore found the denominator 5, the equation is 
poflible, and we have 


quotients 4» 25 1 
fra&tions { 4; 9, 
I 2 


whence # = g,:and y = 2, which gives 97 + 19.2° = So 
as required. 

Ex. 3.—It is required to afcertain the ,poffibility, er 
impofhibility, of the equations ; 


ie apy =e pple 

Be ILK Yo alate 

Firft 
707+ 0 te 
wT = 4 | hi 4 TOS $ ad =r 
‘17 +4 snot 
ee I 28 —4 = 5 ; = 5 
hes tae, ae 17 "42 
25 a) = 8 1.8—4 = 4; sai. Gel 


whence it follows, that fince only 1 enters into the deno- 
minators of thefe quotients, no one of the propofed equa- 
tions are poffible. 


Cor:—By means of this propofition, we may demonftrate 


generally the impoflibihty of all equations falling under 
any of the following forms ; 


% 

| 

m 

; 
SESS, 
ot 
HEE E+ 
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x — (a —a 
in which A > 1,and << @ 
Cer, 
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Cor. 2,—It is alfo deducible from fimilar principles, that 
‘the following equations are always poflible; N being a 
prime number, of the form placed oppofite the refpective 


equations. 

ww — Ny? = —1 poffible when N of the form 42 + 1 
x —Ny=—2 Bist) 3 ar Su ie  . 0 eee sais 3 
—Ny= Die teen ae IN e © « ee, % Sa2—I1 


-And in a fimilar manner, are deduced the three following 


theorems : ; 
1. IfM and N be both of the form 4” + 3, and not 
Mx? —-Ny= +1 
is always poffible in integer numbers: that is, undey one 
2. If M and N be both of -the form 42 +413 then 
one of the equations 
Me— Ny=+1 
will always be refolvible in integers. 
4n + 3, and N a prime number of the form 42 + 1, 
it will be always poffible to fatisfy one of the equations 
Mx—M’Ny=+1 
Mx? —-MNy=+1 
To find the general values of x and y in the equation 
¥—-NyY= +A 
Find the values of mand n in the equation m* — N n* = 1, 
by Prop. VIII. ; then it is evident that the product 
and it will be found, upon the developement of the following 
formule, that 
4 (p m+ Nqa)*?— N (pn + qm)? 
we have, therefore, only to make, 
x=pm+Nqn x=pm—Nqa 
or 
and having before fhewn how to find the general values m 
and n in the equation m’ — Nn*= 1; it is obvious, that 
of v and y, in the propofed equation, to any extent at 
pleafure. 
inthe foregoing one give p> — Ng* = — ‘A, when’ the equa- 
tion propofed be +-A; that this may be converted to the 
m—Nr= — 11. 
Ex. 1.—Given the values of 'p aud g, in the equation 
1 vi 
values of x and y, in the equation 2 — 7 y" = 2. 
 Firft in the expreffion m* — 7 2° = 1, we have m = 8, 
R=puntNgoe 38+ 7.1.3 ={Jrgy 
yopunt gm ©&sg age 1.8 S10r17 
y = V7; which give 45° — 9 2997? = 2. And afluming 
thefe againas new values ofp andy, other values x and y may 


equal to-each other, the equation 
or other of the figns + or —. 
x —MNy? = —1, or 
3. If M and M’ be two prime numbers of the form 
} Nv—MM'y=+1 
Prop. XI. 
from one known cafe p’ — Ng’?= + A. 

(p' Ny) x (w—Na) = 4A; 
PNG) x @—N2) = 9 ym — Naa) —N(pn—gm)? 
I= fH 8 gm J Spite wee 
by means of thefe formule we may derive different values 

“Cor.—It appears alfo from this propofition, that if the rule 
latter fign by means of the equation 
= 25 vizep = 3, andy = 1, to find the general 
and n = 3; whence by the above formule'is obtained 
fo that the feeond values of w and y are, ~ = 45, and 
be ‘found in infinitum : ov the ‘original values .of p and g may 
1 


be retained, and new values found for mand a, which anfwers 
the fame purpofe. 


£x. 2.—Find the general values of x and y, in the equa- 
tion 2? — 11y? = 5; the known cafe being p* — 11g* = 5, 
orp = 4, and g= 1. 

In the equation m* — 11 n?= 1, we have m= 10, anda = 3, 
therefore by the formule 

x=pmtNqn=4.10+ M.1-3=70r73 
y= pat gm =.4- 34 b-10 =20r22 
that is « = 7, and y = 2, are two-new values of x and y, 
as are alfox = 73, andy = 22; foreach of thefe give 
7 — Il ..2 = § 
Dk UE 2 ce 
and in the fame manner, other values:‘may be found to any 
required extent. 

As our limits will-not allow of a very full and explicit in- 
veftiyation of the feveral elegant rules that have-been intro- 
duced into the indeterminate analyfis by Euler, Lagrange, 
Legendre, and other diftinguifhed mathematicians ; we mutt 
refer the reader for the inveftigation @f the methods em- 
ployed in the following propofitions to the authors above- 
mentioned, and mutt content ourfelves with barely {tating 
the operations, without-entering into the demonftration of 
the theorems themfelves. 


Prop. XI. 

Every indeterminate equation of the fecond degree ‘falls 

under the general formula 
ax +bxytey+dxe+tcy+ f=o, 
and this may always be transformed to the more fimple form 
v—Ar= B. 

The method of performing thistransformation will be feen 

from the following partial example, and the formule we have 


given it being univerfally the fame in all cafes. 
Affume 6d —2ae= 9; d' —4af=4; (by +d) 


mai lGy" fies +f) =t;b—4ac= A; Ayt+ ez 


= 23.9 — b= 
Then it will be found, by the developement of thefe ex- 

preffions, that 

Gx t+bxy t+eyt+dxieyt+f=u'—Ar—B=o, 

u'— Av? = B. 

And having found the values of ~ and¢ in this laft equa- 

tion, thofe of x andy are readily derived in the equation 

propofed, 


For 


becomes 


u— t—d—45 
I= —, and a2 = cee J, 
or, fub{tituting for y in the laft, we have the following 
values ; 


PONS Ms 

salt 3 b°— 4ac 

“all (¢ —d) (b*—~4ac) —(u—g)b 
oa 2a(b —4ac) 


Ex. 1.—Transform the equation 
3x + Bay — gy? + 2x — 5 y = 4110 
to its fimpleft form. 
Herea = 3,6=8,0=>~+3,¢d>2, 8245, fe 
— P10, 


Whence ot pee, = AS 100 
ABR sa aca igen 46 

} d—agafe bi= 1324 

g —ASb=B= = v3008y 


and 
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and thus the reduced equation becomes 


u?— 1007 = — 130284. 
In which, having found nu = 346, and# = 50, 
Me SEIS aa a 
We ave (fy aa seer 2 
_ t—by—d_ jo—8:-3—2 
= = 
2a 6 


therefore x = 4, and y = 3, are the values of and y in the 
original equation. 

It will be obferved that we have employed here the mott 
general form that equations of this kind admit of, and 
therefore the formule are more complex than they ufually 
occur in practical cafes, for when any of the co-efficients a, 
4, c, &c. become zero, the expreffions are much fimplified, 
as appears from the following example. 

Ex. 2—Reduce 7° + 5xy + y? = 67 to its fimpleft 
form. 

Here-a= 9, 6=)4, 

fe 


-whence, omitting tho 


C=..15d = one Ghk — 67, 
quantities that are zero, we have 


Bb —4ac= A =29; andg=o 
d—gaf=h = 1876 
g— Ah = 29. 1876= B 


and thus the reduced equation is 
u? — 29 f = 29 . 1876". 
And ina fimilar manner may any indeterminate equation 
of the fecond degree be reduced to the form? — Ar = B. 


Having therefore fhewn the method of reducing every in- 
determinate equation to the form u*3— A# = B; it follows 
that the folution of this fimple form involves with it the fo- 
lution of every equation of this kind that can be propofed ; 
we fhall therefore, in the following propofition, attend to the 
folution of this particular cafe. But it may be proper to 
ftate, that there are an infinite number of equations of this 
kind that are impoffible ; and will admit of no folution, either 
in integers or fra€tions; and therefore before we proceed 
farther in the inveftigation, it will be ufeful to lay down a 
rule, whence their poffibility, or impoffibility, may be af- 
oo ; as we may thus frequently fave much unneceflary 
dabour, 


Prop. XIII. 


To afcertain the poffibility or impoffibility of every in- 
determinate equation of the fecond degree. 
Rule.—Reduce the propofed equation to the form 
uw— Af = B, 
and find all the remainders arifing from dividing each of the 
aaperstgs A—1\? 
{quares 17, 2°, 3°, 4°, &c. (==) by A; 


and alfo the remainders arifing from dividing each of the 


f{quares 17, 27, 3”, 4°, &c. —) by B; 


and again, divide the greateft of thefe numbers A, B, by 
the lealt of them, and obferve the remainder. 

Then if B be greater than A, this lalt remainder will be 
found amongft thofe of the upper feries ; and the number A 
will be found amongft thofe of the lower feries, if the equa- 
tion be poffible. 

And converfely, if thefe conditions have not place, the 
propoied equation will admit of no folution, either in in- 
cegers or fraétions, 


Again, if A > B, then the remainder arifing from ee will 


be found in the lower feries, and the number B in the upper 
feries of remainders, if the equation be poffible; and if 
thefe conditions have not place, the propofed equation is iffl- 
poflible. : ; ne iy 
Note.—It is to be obferved, that equations falling under 
the poflible form are not always folvible in integers, the 
proof extending only to their folvibility in rational numbers, 
which may therefore fometimes be fra¢tional ; but when they 
fall under animpoffible form, they will admit of no folutions 
either in integers or fraétions. ; 
Ex.— Required the poffibility or impoffibility of the equa- 
tion an 1 
i Wy? sz TT 


fquares 1,\, '2%,° 3* dividedomy oy 

remainders Ty | Wye, e 

{quares Iy 25 3 43..% Give is 

remainders Ty Bs, 4! “oes “a i 
— = 1 and remainder 4. a nS 


f 

Now 4 is found in the upper feries of remainders, but 7 is 
not found in the lower; therefore the equation cannot have 
place either in integers or fra€tions. 

And for the fame reafon, the equation 4° — 7 y? = 11 2? 
is alfo impoffible, for if this was poflible, fo would like- 
wife i — 7 cs 

z 7 
fible. 

Ex. 2.—It is required to afcertain the 
poffibility of the equation 


11; which we have feen is impof- 
poflibility or im- 


@ — 13 9" = 12> 


6° divided by.1g 


{quares Big 2 9135) Gay 5%, 
remainders I, 4) Q) 3, 12, 10 
And the fame fquares, divided by 12, give for 
remainders I, 4; 9) 4, I, © 

alfo, Eo 1 and remainder 1. 


And here, fince 12 is found in the upper feries, and Lin 
the lower, the equation is folvible. 

Note.—If the equation propofed be of the form 

v—Ay= —B, 
we mutt employ, inftead of the pofitive remainders arifing 
from A, the negative remainders of the fame, that is, taking 
the quotients in excefs. Andif the equation have the form 
a+ Ay = B, 

then we muft employ the negative remainders of B. Hav- 
ing thus given an idea of the method of judying of the pof- 
fibility of every equation of the form «?— Ay? =B; and 
having alfo fhewn how any indeterminate of the fecond degree 
may be reduced to this form, it only remains to fhew the 
method of folution of the above equation; or, which is {till 
a more general form, of the equation 


Ag = Bazi; 
but in this, asin the other propofitions, we can only indicate 
the method, without attempting to invefligate the rationale 


of the operation ; as this would carry: us much beyond our. 


limits, Now it is fhewn under the article DiopHanTINne, that 
a gate the 
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the folution of the equation «* — y? = Cz? is always to be 
obtained ; and in the following propofition, with which we 
fhall conclude this article, it will be feen that every equation 
of the form x — Ay* = Bz’, which is poflible, may be 
transformed to another of the form x’? — y’ =¢z"; and that 
x, y, and 2, in the original equation, will be dependent upon 
thofe of x, y', and z', in the transformed equation; and 
therefore thefe laft being known, the former will be known 


alfo. 
ny a) PROPAKIV. 


To transform every poflible equation of the form x — 
Ay’ = B, to another dependent equation-of the form 
al? ne y” cg alt, . 

' Ex, 1.—It is required to transform the equation 2* — 
5 y* = 11 x, to another of the form x”? — y®=c2". 

Having firft afcertained the poffibility of the equation by 

the foregoing propofition, the transformation may be effect- 


ed in the following manner. 
Affume « = ny — 11)’, and this fubftituted for x, gives 


If 
Take n, fo that n*— 5 may be divilible by 11 ; that is, let 
2 = 4, and our equation becomes 
yp —8yy' + iry” = 25 or 
y-4/P- sy =e 
or, by making y — 49'= x, we have 
Pe cyt ee ar, 
a? — 2° = 5 y", asrequired, 
that is, the equation has been reduced from the form 2* — 


Sy? = 11 2’, to another of the form #” — y?=c2", or, 
at leafl, to x” — z*= 5 y”; which differs from the forego- 


ing only in the letters. 
And, by means of the values of 2’, ‘y', and z, in this lait, 


we readily arrive at thofé of wv, y, and x, inthe one propo- 


fition ; 
for «’= y — 4y'; Or y= 2’ + Gy! 
“and w= ay— ily’, or w= 4y— 119! 


Now we have feen, under the article DiopHantine, that 


the general values of x'.and z, in equations of the form 


wi — 25 y", are 7 
f= PT 5 eT 
aga P- FF 
y= 2p4 
whence we have, for the general values of x, y,:and 2%, in 
the eqnation propofed, . 
x= 4p + 209 + 10 pq 
pire Hott 5 rt 8 pg 
M9 pict? Ges 


where ~ and g may be aflumed any numbers-at pleafure. If 
p= 3,-and g = 1, we have.x = 86,'y = 38, andz = 4; 
which numbers aifwer the required conditions; for 
907 — 5; SO ak. 4"; 
and by giving different values to p and g,-a variety. of other 
integral values may be found for ., y, and x. 
Note.—1t may happen that the firft transformation will 


not reduce the equation to the form required, in which cafe | 


we miuft again transform this anew, and, by continuing the 
operation, the reduétion to the final form will be ultimately 


‘effected, Ws 


Ex. 2.—Required the values of x, y, and, in the equa- 
tion 
im 129? = 13 2. 
_ Firft, we have x =ny — 13y', and {ubftituting for «* 
we have 
n—2\ , ; ad, ae 
ae —2nyy +13 =2 5 
and here 2 = 5, whence the equation becomes 
y — Oy y'’ +139" = x5 OF 
y— 55) — yh et 
Make now y — 5 y' = x', and it becomes 
aft — 2% — 72 y” 


and the general values of x' and x in this equation, are” 


w= 3P +49, %=3fP —4 7, andy'= 299. 


Whence, by afluming p = 2, and g = 1, we havex' = 16, - 


z = 8, and y'= 4; {fo that in the original equation, the va- 
lues of x, y, and x, are as follow ; wiz. 


I) Bae 5, I=. 3° fre 9 
= 5" — 129’ = 1327 Of, <x = 33 
aia ER > ee 2 


the latter values being formed by dividing the former by 
their greateft common divifor ; and either of thefe fets of 
numbers anfwer the required conditions ; for, 


132°— 12. 36° = 13 . 8’, and 33° —12.9° = 13. 275 
and various other values may be obtained by changing the- 


values of p and g. 
We will now give one example in which the required re- 


duction does not take place in the firft transformation. 
Ex. 3.—Required the values of x, y, and z,-in the equa- 
tion 
x= Fy = 192. 
Affume, as before, « = ny — 19 y': then the fubftitution 
of this value for x, gives 


(= yi —2ayy'+19y"=2°; inwhicha= 10 
Whence 5x — toyy’'+19y"= 2, or- 
25y'— 50y y' + OF y"= 52 
Making now, 5 y—107'= x! we have 
Ee ee eee 
and here, though we have ‘not arrived at the form required, 
the lait co-efficient is reduced from 19 to 5; and thus every 
fucceffive transformation will reduce the co-efficients, till we 
ultimately arrive at that of unity ; but without purfuing this 
reduction farther in the prefent cafe, we are led to the folu- 
tion in aneafier manner: for we fee immediately, that 2’ may 
be afflumed = 5,°y'= 2, ands = 12. ; 


And from thefe we readily afcertain thofe of a, y, and <,- 


in the propofed equation ; for .. 


' i ‘ 
Bit ny 5 +10.2 
Qe SG Ory 2 —_> = 
5 4 
x=any— Igy; or « = 50 — 38= 12 
s.= | >; or s= 
‘which give 12° 5.5% = 19. 3’, as required. 


We fhall now conclude this article with a fynopfis of in- 
determinate formule ; the demonttration and application of 


ewhich the reader will find in Barlow’s « Elementary Inveiti- 


gation.of the Properties of Numbers,’’ 


Synopjis 
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Synoplis of Indeterminate Formule. 
Equation ax -- by = +c 
| General valueof x= mb+cq 
of y= matcp 
in which expreflions m is indeterminate, and the values of 
pand g refult from the folution of the equation ap — 
‘ h 
CAS ew 


Form. i. 


Form. 2. 


Equation ax + by = 

ei sale value of x = ¢ qg—mb 
) =ma— Cp 

Number of folutions =f ch 
a 


the quantities p and g being afcertained as above, alfo m 
indeterminate. 


Form. 3. Equation ax + by tex =d 
General value of w = (d — ¢z) g,— mb 
y =ma—(d—cx)p 
the quantities and g being found as above, alfo m inde- 


terminatc, and 2 any integer <—. 
c 


Form. 4. Equation x* — ay? = 2, 
Gen. val. of x = p> + aq’ 
Lar 22 F 
z= p —ag 
in which expreffions a is given, and p and qg are indeter- 
minates, that may be affumed at pleafure. 


Form. §. Equation x? + ieee a 
Gen. val. of x = p* — aq* 
Z= p+ aq 


a@ being givens and p and g indcterminates as above. 
Form. 6. Equations ax* +bxy + 9? = 2? 
ee val. of a = 2pq + bg 
LL Ag, 
z=ptbpqt+aq, 
where p and q are indeterminates, and a and 3 given quan- 
tities. \ 


Form. 7. ' Equation aa* + bv = x, 
Gen. val. of x = Bi A 
i ns ag 
ae see, 
| NR A! & 


where a and / are known quantities, and p and g indeter- 
minates, 


Form. 8. Equation m* x? + bv +¢ = 2% 
*—¢ 

Gen. vakiof x = —f_ 4%. 
bq'—z2 mpg 
mp + meq —bpq* 

bg —2z2mpq Z : 
where m, b, and ¢ are any given numbers, and p and g inde- 
terminates, 


—— 


Synopfis of Indeterminate Formule. 
Form. 9. Equation ax* 4 ba +m? = 2% 
Gen. val. of « = bg —2zmpg 
pa ag. 
mp+ amg —bpq 
where m, a, and 6 are known ; and p and g indeterminates, 


= 


Form. to. Equation «* —Ny? = + 1. 


(o+9 VN)" + (p—g aN)” 


Gen. val. of x = 


2 
_ (p+ 7 /N)"—G-¢ VN 
een 2 ie spb 


where p and g arife from the equation p* — Ng? = + 1, 
and m is indeterminate ; except that it muft be even or odd, 
as the cafe requires. See Prop. 1X. 


Form. 11. Equation x» — Ny* = + A, 
ics val. of x = pm+Nqn 
Pore na 
the values of mand x being formed from the equation m’ 
— Nn = + A, and and g from the equation p? — N g* 
SS Sap i. 


Form. 12. Equationax?+ ba" +ex4f?= 2% 


6" 4 Pf" 
eet 
pot (8 af-—4 bf etc’) Bf" 
= (4.0 f° Pai e)? ’ 
where all the quantities a, }, c, and fare given. 
Form, 13. Equationaxt+baitea+da2e+f =x. 
: Sbfi+—4acdf? + d’) 8f? 
ee 2 be 4 df er 
} Partie val. of x 160 f= 64 af? Bed f5 di 


where a, 6, c, &c. are all known quantities. 


Particular val. of * = 


Or, 


Form. 14. Equation m? e'+ba3+cat+dx+e=xx% 


; w == 16c* m*+—64 em®—8 cb? m?+ 5 
| Partic. val. of Hsia cba bate b) mz? 
where alfo m, 5, c, &c. are all known quantities. 


Form. 15. Equation m xt + bx? +c 4 dx Se ag 


Particular val. of + = 


Or; x 


In thefe expreffions m, 6, c, &c. are known quantities, and 
with regard to the ambiguous fign, it muft be obferved, 
that when it is taken + in the numerator, it muft be — in 
the denominator, and thé contrary. | 


Form. 16. Equation a x3 Eat fe ae f° ae 


(c2 gb fs digg: 
27 af° a Gog 


4, b, c, &c. being known quantities, 


{ Particular val. of x = 


Synopfit 


IND 
Synopjis of Indeterminate Formule. 


Form. 17- Equation m?#? +42? +cxr+d=2'. 
Ge - gb? = 27 dam 
{ Particular val. of x = Gin _ ou 


@, b,c, &c. being given quantities, as above. 


Form. 18. Equation m’x? + bx’ tex + fi =2% 

ee 3 bf") in. 
24m f° — cs 7 
b* — 27 f m® 


Particular val. of « = 


Ny “= (36m'—b) 9m 
Wik) a 
Or, cot menpert 


where alfo m, b, c, &c. are known quantities. 


Form. 19. Equation x” + avy + by? = x3. 
General val. of # = # — btu? — aby’ 
y= 3 uU+ Zatu + (@'—s)x} 
%2=t4+ atut+ x’, 


where ¢ and » may be aflumed at pleafure. 


Form. 20. Equation x* + by*= x’. 
Gen. val. of # = ¢? — btu? 
y= 3tu — bu3 
Ries Fy ep ee?, 


t and u being indeterminates, as above. 


Form. 21. Equation «* + by? = z+, 
Gen. val. of « = ¢'— 6b#?u? + 4 u4 
y=4tu— 4btw 
a PAU at 


# and uw being indeterminates, as above. 


Form. 22.. Equation z* + dy* = x”. 
Gen. val. of « = #7” —@t™-? uw’? hb 4 3t"-4u4 B°— &e, 
{ y= at ae — yt b+ et" ub’ &c. 
wat? + bu, 
where ¢ and u are indeterminates, and 1, « 6, y, 0, &c. the 
eo-eificients of (¢ + ~)”. 


Form. 23. Equation x3 + cy? = %*. 
Gen. val. of « = 4t*— 4ctu? 
y = 8H u + cut 
w= 4+ ¢u', 


where ¢ and uw are indeterminates. 


Form. 24. Equation #* + aa°y + bxy* + cy? = 2, 
ur? + 2auw + (a? —b) w* 


{ Pantie. val f= — 
2w 


Gen. val. of x = #? + 2euw + acw* 

y= 2tu—2buw— (ab—c)w’, 

where u and w are indeterminates, on which alfo depends 
the value of ¢ 

INDETERMINATE Problem, is that in which there are 

more unknown quantities than there are equations ; and 

therefore from the principles of algebra the number of fo- 

utions is unlimited, unlefs fome other condition enter, fuch 


Vou, XIX. 
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as requiring integral values of the unknown quantities, by 
which means the problem frequently admits of only a defi- 
nite number of anfwers; as may be feen in the preceding 
article. In geometry a problem is always faid to be inde- 
terminate, or unlimited, when there are not fufficient data to 
limit its con{ftruétion. 

INDEX, in Anatomy, the fore-finger. 

INDEX, in Arithmetic, is the fame with what is otherwif= 
called the characteriftic, or exponent of a logarithm. 

The index is that which fhews of how many places the abfo- 
lute number belonging to the logarithm confitts, and of what 
nature it 18, whether an integer, or a fraction. 

Thus, in this logarithm 2.521293, the number ftanding 
on the left hand of the point is called the index ; and be- 
caufe it is 2, it fhews you that the abfolute number anfwer- 
ing to it confifts of three places; for it is always one 
more than the index, becaufe the index of 1 iso; of ro 
is 1; and of 100 is 2, &c. And, therefore, in thofe 
{mall tables of Briggs’s Logarithms, where the index is 
omitted, it muft be always fupplied before you can work 
by them. If the abfolute number be a fraction, the index 
of the logarithm has a negative fign, and is marked thus, 
2.562293 : which fhews the correfponding number to be a 
decimal fraction of three places; wiz. 1.365. 

Mr. Townly has a peculiar way of noting thefe indices, 
when they exprefs fractions, now much in ule, viz. by taking, 
inttead of the true index, its arithmetical complement to 10; 
fo that he would write the logarithm now mentioned thus : 
8.562293. 

How indices are to be added and fubtrated, fee under the 
article LoGARITHM. 

Invex, in Mufic, a character ufually placed at the end-of 
each line to indicate the firft note of the next line. The 
following is the chara&ter W, which the Italians term a 
mofira, the Englifh call it a dire@. 

Invex of a Book, is that part annexed to a book, referring 
to the particular matters or paflages therein contained. 

InpeEx of a Globe, is a little fty'e fitted on to the north. 
pole, and turning round with it, pointing to certain divi- 
fions in the hour-circle. 

It is fometimes alfo called gnomon. See Grose. 

InnEx of Relation, in Algebra, the fame with fcale of re- 
lation. See SCALE. 

Ixpvex, or Indice, is alfo the denomination of a congre- 
gation at Rome, whofe bufinefs is to examine books, and to 
put fuch as they think fit to prohibit the reading and {felling 
of, into anindex. See CONGREGATION. 

Indices, or Expurgatory Indicés, denote the name by which 
the catalogues of prohibited books are called ; among which, 
however, there is this difference, that fome are condemned 
purely and abfolutely, and others only donee corrigantur, ull 
they be corrected. 

Father Paul fays, that Philip of Spain was the firft who, 
by a law made in 1558, procured an index to be publifhed 
of the books condemned by the inquifition of Spain. Pope 
Paul IV. took the hint, and ordered the congregation of 
the holy office at Rome to print a fecond in 1559. But Gret- 
fer, (De Jure Prohib. lib. li, cap. 19.) fays, that the index of 
prohibited books . was printed in Italy, by the papal autho- 
rity, in 1548; anda larger one in 1552; and another larger 
in 1554. Pius LV. recommended the matter to the council 
of 'l'rent; the fathers at Trent, after feveral debates not 
being able to agree, thought fit to refer the whole aflair to 
the pope, who, with the advice of certain learned prelates, 

, publihed 
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publifhed an index of the prohibited books, and certain 


rules, by his letters, in form of a brief. The fame Pius IV. 
ina bullof March 24, 1564, fays, that the index was pre- 
{ented to him by. order of the fynod, that it fhould not be 
publifhed before it was approved by him. It was accord- 
ingly publifhed by him, with a ftrict charge that it fhould 
be received by all, and the rules prefixed to it obferved. 
Clement VIII. enlarged and confirmed it, together with 
the rules, and commanded it to be publifhedin 1595. This 
was called by the name of the Roman index. By the fourth 
rule, the common reading of the Holy Scriptures is forbid 
in thefe words. Since it is plain by experience, that if 
the facred writings are permitted every where, and without 
difference to be read in the vulgar tongue, men, through 
their rafhnefs, will receive more harm than good ; let the 
bifhop or inquifitor determine, with the advice of the parifh 
priett or confeflor, to whom to pérmit the reading of the 
bible, tranflated by Catholic authors in the vulgar tongue, 
according as they fhall judge whether it be moft likely that 
fuch reading of the {eripture may do harm, or tend to the in- 
creafe of faith and piety. Let them alfo have the fame 
ower as to all other writings. But if any, without fuch 
leave, fhall prefume to read or have them, without firlt 
fhewing the bible to the ordinaries, he fhall not receive the 
abfolution of his fins. And as to all bookfellers, who fhall 
fell the bibles tranflated into the vulgar tongue, without fuch 
leave, or by any other method fhall publifh them, let them 
forfeit the price of the books, and let the money be given 
to pious ufes by the bifhop ; and letthem be fubject to other 
punifhments ; at the pleafure of the faid bifhop, according 
to the nature of the offence. As to regulars, they fhall not 
read or buy them, without leave firft obtained from their 
prelates.” ‘The tenth rule enje‘as feveral reftrictive regula- 
tions concerning the printing and publication of books. 
Hardouin’s Concil. tom. x. p. 207, &c. - 

In pope Clement’s catalogue is an extraordinary kind of 
decree, that all the books of Catholic authors, written fince 
the year 1515, which was the year immediately preceding 
that in which Luther began to declaim again{t indulgences, 
fhould. be corrected ; not only by retrenching what is not 
conformable to the doétrine of Rome, but alfo by adding 
what may, be judged proper by the correctors. 

After this, the duke of Alva procured another to be 
printed at Antwerp in 1571, which was publifhed by 
Francis Junius about the year 1586. There were two others 
publithedNn 1584, and 1612, by the cardinals Quiroga and 
Sandoval, and feveral others by the inquifitors. and matters 
of the facred palace. The moft confiderable of all the in- 
dices is that of Anthony a Sotomayor, fupreme prefident 
and inquilitor-general in the kingdom of Spain, which was 
made for all the ftates fubjeLio the king of Spain, and 
comprehends all the others. This was publithed, with the 
advice of the fupreme fenate of the general inquifition, in 
1640, and reprinted at Genevain 1667. ‘fo this there were 
many rules prefixed; and to the Geneva edition was added 
the index of the decrees which were made by the mafter of 
the holy palace, by virtue of his office, or by the command 
of the holy congregation, or by the holy congregations for 
the indices and holy office, after the before-mentioned index of 
the council of T'rent.- "Fhe rules of the former indices are 
explained and confirmed by-thefe ; and the fifth rule, which 
efilarges the fourth of the index of Trent; prohibits not only 
all bibles in the vulgar tongue, comprehending all except 
thofe that are Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Perfic, and Arabic ; but all parts of them, either 
printed or manufeript, with all fummaries and abridgments 
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in the vulgar language or tongue. Limborch’s Hift. of the 
Inquifition by Chandler, book ii. chap. 16. — - : 
Of the operation of thefe indices, the authors of the En- 
cyclopedia obferve, that there has been hardly any. good 
book of piety or morality in their language which has not 
been profcribed. * Art. Judex. . a 
Ixpex of the variation and of the inequability of curvature. 
See VARIATION of curvature. 
INDGEH, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
Caramania ; 12 miles S.W. of Kaifarieh. 
Inpcen Su, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 40 
miles S.W. of Angura. a4 
INDIA, an extenfive country of Afia, which was di- 
vided by Ptolemy and the ancient geographers into * India 
extra Gangem”’ and India intra Gangem,”’ orthe peninfula 
beyond the Ganges and that on this fide of the Ganges, to 
which the appellation of India, according to its original 
etymology, as the country of the people called “¢ Hindoos,’® 
properly belongs. (See Hinpoosran.) India on this fide 
of the Ganges was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the 
W. by the Paropamifus, Arachofia, and Gedrofia; on the 
N. by mount Imaus ; on the I. by the Ganges ; and on the 
S. and partly on the W. by the Indian fea. The gelf into 
which the Indus difcharged itfelf was called «Canthi-Col- 


pus,”’ and an ifland in this gulf was named « Barace.”’ The 


wef{tern mouth of the Indus was denominated * Sagapa.’” 
Ptolemy enumerates feven mouths of this river under this and 
the following names; v2. ‘ Oftum Sinthum, Oreum, Cha- 
riphi, Saparages, Sabalaffa, and Lomibare.” ‘To the Ganges 
Ptolemy affigns five mouths, viz. thofe of * Polura, OfGum 
Magnum, O. Chambericum, O. Pfeudo-ftomum, and Anti- 
bole.””? The part of India, which was fituated towards the 
weit, was called ‘* Indo-Scythia.”’ India beyond the Ganges 
had the Ganges on the W., on the N. certain parts of 
Scythia and Serica; on the E. the country of the Sine ; 
and to the S. the Indian fea. ‘This, however, is a vague name 
for wide and various, and till of late very much unknown, 
regions between Hindooftan and China. The territory thus 
denominated is rich and extenlive, and includes the Birman 
empire, and the dominions of Pegu, Siam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Siampa, Cochinchina, ‘Tonquin, and Malacca: which fee 
re{pectively. See alfo Arracan, Asam, Awa, and 
Trizer. For an account of “ Hither India,’’ or “ India 
intra Ganges,’’ fee Hinpoosran and Laft India COMPANY. 
For an elaborate account of the “ Political Hittory of India, 
from the introduction of Mr. Pitt’s bill, A. D. 17845 to the 
prefent date,” fee Mr. Malcolm’s “ Sketch.” Lond. 1811, 


ovo. 
_Ispra, La, Company, Coins, Silk, &c. See COMPANY, 
Cor, SIpK, ae: 


INDIA, SIGISMONDO D’, in-Biography, a mufical compofer,, 
who was born at Palermo in Sicily, and flourifhed abont the 
year 1610. In 1611 he publifhed at Venice two fets of 
madrigals; and 3n 1627 a book of motetti, which did not 
go down the ftream of oblivion unnoticed. : 

INDIAN, ia a general fenfe, denotes. any thing belong- 
inig to the Indies, Eaft or Wett. 

INDIAN Arrow root, 1 Botany. See MARANTA. 

Inpian Lay, in Geography, « bay that lies on the W. fide ” 
of Bonavilta bay, in Newtoundland, 

Ixpian Lread, in Botany. See CASSADA. 

INDIAN Corn. See Maizz. 

Inpian Corn-ears, Petrified, in Natural Hiffory. Many of 
the eavly writers on extraneous foffils mention ears of Indian 
corn among their reliquia.. Mr. James Parkinfon, in his 
Organic Remains, vol. i. p. 450, fhews, that what Emanuel 

Swedenborg ‘ 
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Swedenborg figured as an ear of Indian corn, is the ftem of 
an unknown plant, which, at pages 424 and 427, is faid to 
belong to the feries of vegetable remains inclofed in iron- 
ftone nodules. See plate 14. fig. 4. of W. Martin’s Pet. 
Derb. 

Inptan Cove, in Geography, a harbour on the E. coaft of 
Indian ifland, in Dufky bay. 

Inptan Creek, a creek on the ifland of Antigua, a little to 
the welt of Standfalt point.—Alfo, a river of Virginia, which 
runs into the Ohio, N. lat. 40° 25’. W. long. 80° 40! 
Alfo, a river of Virginia, which runs into the Chefapeak, 
N. lat. 37° 43'. W. long. 76° 27. 

Inpian Crefs, in Bojany. See Tropmoium. 

Inpian Corn Falls, in Geography, a cataract in the river 
St. Mary, about twenty miles from lake Superior. N. lat. 
46° 22'. W. long. 84° 25'. 

Ixpian Fig, in Botany. See Cactus. 

Inpran Gem, in Mineralogy. See Gem. 

Inpian God-tree, in Botany. See Ficus, 

Inpian Head, in Geography, a cape on the E. coatt of 
~ New Holland, fo called by captain Cook from the number of 
natives who appeared near it as he pafled in May 1770. 
S. lat. 25° 3'. E. long. 123° 56!. 

Inp1awn //land, a {mall ifland near the coaft of North Ca- 
rolina, at the mouth of Pamlico found. N. lat. 35° 23'. W. 
long. 76° 50’. -- Alfo, an ifland onthe S. part of Dufky bay, 
on the coaft of New Zealand, about four miles in circum- 
ference, fo called by captain Cook; about four miles from 
Pickerfgill harbour. 

Inpran Ink. See Ink. 

Inp1an Leaf, Malabathrum, in Botany. See Tamara- 
PATRA. rn 

Ixpran Mallow. See Siva. 

Invian Millet. See Hotcus. 

Inptan Oak. See Trcrona. 

IwpiAn Ocean, in Geography. See Ocean. 

_ Iypran Old Town, a town of America, in Hancock 
county, ftate of Maine, fituated on an ifland in Penob- 
fcot: river, jult above the Great Falls, and about fixty 
miles below the orks. Here are about 100 families of 
Roman Catholics, the remains of the Penobfcot tribe, and 
the only Indians who refide in the diftriét of Maine. They 
are in a thriving ftate, having obtained from the Provincial 
congrefs a tract of land, 12 miles wide, interfeéted in the 
middle by the river, and vefted with a right of hunting and 
fifhing as far as the mouth of Penobfcot bay extends. They 
have a decent church, and a prieft who conduéts their reli- 
gious fervice. 

Inpraw Reed and Shot, in Botany. See CANNA. 

Inpran River, in Geography, a river of Delaware, which 
runs into Rehobot bay, N. lat. 38° 40’. W. long. 75° 16’. 
—Alfo, a fmall arm of the fea, between Chandlin and Plea- 
fant river, in the diltri€t of Maine.—Alfo, a river on the E. 
coaft of the peninfula of Eaft Florida, rifing near the fea- 
coaft, and running from north to fouth, and forming a kind 
of inland paffage along the coaft. It is alfo called Rio Ays. 
N. lat. 27 30’. W. long. 80° 40°.—Alfo, a town in Suflex 
county, Delaware, containing 1547 inhabitants. 

InpIAN Sound, a gulf or bay on the S. coalt of Patagonia, 
communicating with the Straits of Magellan by St. Jerome’s 
channel. 

Indian Town, afmall town of North Carolina, 52 miles 
from Edenton. 

Ixpian Town Point, a cape on the eaft coatt of the ifland 
of Antigua. N. lat. 17° 15'. E. long. 61° 22’. 

Isp1an Wood, called alfo Jamaica and Campeachy Wood, 
is taken out of the heart of a large tree growing plentifully 
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in the ifles of Jamaica, Campeachy, &c. ufed in dyeing, its 
decoétion being very red. 

It has been obferved, that putting fome of this decoétion 
into two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with the 
one, it will become of a-very beautiful red, which will hold ; 
the other in a day’s time becoming yellow, though beth 
bottles were {topped from the air alike ; and that if a little 
of the fame decoétion be expofed to the air, it will become 
as black as ink in the fame {pace of time. See CAMPEACHY 
Wood, Brasit, and Locwoop. 

INDIANA, in Geography, a territory on the N.W. fide of 
the Ohio, and lately formed a part of the N. W. territory. 
In January 1801, it was by aét of congrefs erected into a 
temporary government, with powers and privileges fimilar to 
other territorial governments. It lies between the Great 
Miami river E., the Miffiffippi W., the Ohio S., and the II- 
linois N. It is divided into the three following counties : 


Counties. {nhabitants. Chief Towns. Inhabitants. 


TE ROK,. <span oxnpapto soba I 7 
Randolph.........0..1103 
Dts. Clair. ae dnstne LORS 


St. Vincennes ......714 
Kafkakias.....000000467 
Kakokia ...esseeseee7 19 


Total 4875 


This territory has a fine foil, adapted to corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, cotton, hemp, tobacco, &c. The two weftern counties 
of Randolph and St. Clair have lately petitioned congrefs to 
be annexed to the Upper Louifiana, in the territorial go- 
vernment. On the N. W. bank of the Ohio, about twenty 
miles fouthward of the mouth of the Wabath, N. lat. 37° 
36’, is aremarkable cave, called the ‘* Great Cave,’’ which is 
one of the moft furprifing natural curiofities on the Ohio, 
‘The entrance is fpacious and uniform ; the dome is elliptical, 
and the uniformity continues to its termination in the hill. 
Morfe. 

InpIaAna, a territory in Virginia, lying between Ohio 
river and the Laurel mountain, containing about 34 millions 
of acres; of a form nearly triangular, and extending in 
length from the Pennfylvania line to the waters of the 
Little Kenhaway. 

INDIANA, a new county in the weftern parts of Pennfyl- 
vania, which, with Weftmoreland and Armitrong, conftitute 
a diltri€& for the choice of three reprefentatives. 

INDIANE, a {mall harbour in the ifland of Cape Breton. 

INDIANS, the name given to the aborigines of America. 
Thefe people are f{cattered through the vaft extent of the 
two prodigious continents, and divided into an infinite num- 
ber of nations and tribes, differing from each other but little 
in their manners and cuftoms. The Indians are tall and 
{traight in their limbs: their bodies are flrong, and adapted 
to endure much hardfhip. ‘Their features are regular, but 
their countenances fierce ; their hair leag and lank, and the 
colour of their {kins a reddifh brown, Their only occupa- 
tions are hunting and war; agriculture is left to the women, 
and for merchandize they have no tafte. They are hofpi- 
table, generous, and good-tempered ; but to the enemies of 
their country they are implacable: no length of time can 
a'lay their refentment, nor is any diftance of place great 
enough to proteét the object of their revenge. ‘The Indians 
feem to have no jult notion of a Supreme Being, though they 
maintain the exiltence of fucha Being, seal ond incorrup- 
tible, who has power over all, to whom however they pay no 
worfhip : but they are exceedingly fuperititious ; and being 
defirous to look into futurity, they encourage and fupport a 
multitude of diviners, augurs, and magicians, upon whofe 

12 decifions 


INDIANS. : 


decifiens. and advice they rely in all matters that concern 
them, whether of health, war, or hunting. Liberty is the 
darling paflion of the Indians; it is this which makes life 
fupportable, and to this they are ready to facrifice every 
thing. Some tribes acknowledge a head or king, but he is 
reverenced as a father rather than feared as a monarch. He 
has no guards, no prifons, no officers of jullice : in moft 
cafes no other qualification is neceflary for their chiefs, but 
age, experience, and ability in conduGting their affairs. 
Every tranfaction is performed with much ceremony; and 
to fix the remembrance of them in their minds, they have 
belts of {mall fhells or beads of different colours, which 
have all a different meaning, according to their colour or 
arrangement. Thefe belts are carefully treafured up in 
each town, and ferve as the public records of the nation ; 
and to thefe they occafionally have recourfe when any dif- 
putes happen between them and their neighbours. 
When the ancients among the Indians have refolved upon 
a war, they do not declare what nation they mean to attack, 
nor the time when the attack fhal! be made, in order that 
the enemy may he off nis guard, and unprepared for de- 
fence: but the principal captain fummons the youths of the 
town to which he belongs, the war-kettle is fet on the fire, 
the war-fongs and dances begin; the hatchet is fent to all 
the villages of the fame nation, and to all its allies ; the fire 
catches, and the war-fongs are heard in all parts. ‘The 
prime qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, 
to give and avoid furprize: likewife patience and ftrength 
to endure the intolerable fatigues and hardfhips which al- 
ways attend it. The fate of their prifoners is the moft 
fevere of all: during the greateft part of their journey 
homewards they fuffer no injury; but when they arrive at 
the territories of the conquering ftate, or at thofe of their 
allies, the people from every village meet them, and think 
that they fhow their attachment to their friends by their 
barbarous treatment of the prifoners. Many writers have 
afferted that the Indians, even at the matureft ftage of their 
exiftence, are only furnifhed with hair on their heads, and 
that the other parts of the body are always free from it. 
This, however, is not the truth, for, naturally, their bodies 
efemble thofe of the Europeans; but regarding the beard, 
&c. as deformities, they pluck out each hair by its root, in 
order to increafe their beauty. The men of every Indian 
nation differ in drefs from each other, excepting thofe who 
trade with Europeans; thefe exchange their furs for 
blankets, fhirts, and other apparel, which they wear as much 
for ornament as neceflity. Thofe among the men who with 
to appear gayer than the reft, pluck out the hair from their 
heads, except from a {pot on the top of it, about the fize of 
a crown piece, where it is permitted to grow to a confider- 
able length: on this is faftened a plume of feathers of vari- 
ous colours, with filver or ivory quills. ‘The manner of cut- 
ae and ornamenting this part of the head diflinguifhes 
different nations from each other. They paint their faces 
red and black, and their whole bodies when they go to war. 
Young Indians; who are defirous of excelling their compa- 
nions in finery, flit the outward rim of both ears, at the 
fame time that they take care not to feparate them entirely, 
but leave the place thus cut ftill untouched at both extremi- 
ties; around this fpongy fubftance they twift brafs wire, till 
the weight draws the amputated rim into a bow of five or 
fix inches in diameter, and drags it almoft down to the 
fhoulder. [tis alio a common cuftom among them to bore 
their nofes, and wear in them pendants of diferent forts: 
fea fhells are much worn by thofe of the interior, and are 
reckoned ornamental. Indians in general pay greater at- 
tention to the'r drefs, and to the-ornaments with which they 
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decorate their perfons, than to the accommodation of ther 


huts or tents. ‘They conflru& the latter in the following 
method : being provided with poles of a proper length, they 
faften two of therh acrofs near the ends with bands made of 
bark: having done this, they raife them up, and extend the 
bottom of cach as wide as they purpofe to make the area of 
the tent: they then erect others of an equal height, and fix 
them foas to {upport the two principal ones: over the top 
they f{pread the ene of beafts. Thefe tents have neither 
chimnies nor windows; there is only an aperture left in the 
middle of the roof, through which the {moke is difcharged. 
They have fkins alfo for beds, generally thofe of the bear, 
which are placed in rows on the ground; and if the floor is 
not large enough to contain beds fufficient for the accommo- 
dation of the whole family, a frame is erected a few feet 
from the ground, in which the younger part of it fleep. As 
the habitations of the Indians are thus rude, their domeftic 
utenfils are few in number, and plain in their formation. 
‘The tools with which they fathion them are fo awkward and 
defe€iive, that it is not only impoffible to form them with 
any degree of neatnefs, but the time required in the execu» 
tion is fo confiderable, as to deter them from engaging in the 
manufacture of thefe which are not abfolutely neceflary. All 
the tribes are now pofieffed of knives, and fteels to ftrike fire 
with; thefe are regarded as effential to the common ufes of 
life, and the Indians ufually purchafe them with flaves. In- 
dians, by a furprifing fagacity, will crofs a foreft or plain of 
the greate{t extent, and reach with the utmoft exa¢tnefs the 
place of their deftination without any deviation from a direét 
line. Their memory is very tenacious, their belts of wam- 
pum preferve the fubitance of treaties which they have con- 
cluded with the neighbouring tribes for ages back, to which 
they will appeal with as much readinefs and perfpicuity as 
Europeans can to their written records. Every nation pays 
great refpeét to the dictates of age. The advice of a father 
is regarded: but the decifions of a grandfather create in the 
minds of the young an awe which they cannot withftand : his 
words are confidered and obeyed as oracles. ‘The Indians 
are fond of gaming, and often itake their arms, their apparel, 
and every thing of which they are poflefled: they are 
{trangers to all diflinétion of property, except in articles of 
domettic ufe, which every one confiders as his own, and in- 
creafes as circumitances admit. They are extremely liberal 
to each other, and fupply the exigencies of thofe who belong 
to the fame band with their fuperfluities. Of the value of 
money the Indians, excepting thofe who live near the Euro- 
pean colonies, have no idea, but confider it as a fource of 
innumerable evils, ‘They are equally indifferent to the pro- 
ductions of art. "They are ignorant of the fciences, and 
feem quite unacquainted with the firft principles of aftro- 
nomy, yet they contrive to divide the time in a rational and 
perfpicuous manner. ‘They count their years by winters, or, 
as they exprefs themfelves, by their fnows ; and they divide 
the years by the moons; and on the firft appearance of 
each new moon they repeat fome joyful founds, ftretch- 
ing, at the fame time, their hands towards it. Every 
month has with them a name expreflive of its feafon: that 
which anfwers to our March or April, they call the qworm 
month, becaufe they obferve that at this period the worms 
quit their retreats in the bark of trees, wood, &c. in which 
they have fheltered themfelves during the winter: they have 
alfo the month or moon of flowers ; the month of corn 3 
the cold month; the {now month, &c. When the moon 
does not appear above the horizon, they fay the moon is 
dead, and fome call the three laft days of each moon “ naked 
days.”” They have no divifions of weeks, but days they 
count by fleeps ; half days by pointing to the fun at noon, 
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and quarters by the rifing and fetting of the fun ; to exprefs 
. which, in their traditions they make ufe of hieroglyphics. 
Their fole knowledge in aftronomy confifts in being able to 
point out the polar itar, by which they regulate their courfe 
when they travel by night. They reckon diftances from 
one place to another by days’ journies, each being about 20 
miles, ‘They have no knowledge of arithmetic, and though 
they are able to count to any number, figures and letters 
appear to carry with them fome hidden myttery, and much 
above their comprehenfion. Every feparate body of In- 
dians is divided into bands or tribes, and forms a little com- 
munity within the nation to which it belongs. As the 
nation has.fome particular fymbol by which it is diftinguifhed 
from others, fo each tribe has a badge from which it is 
denominated, as that of the eagle, the panther, the tiger, 
the buffalo, &c. Throughout every nation they particu- 
larize themfelves in the fame manner, and the meanett perfon 
among them will remember his lineal defcent, and diftinguifh 
himfelf by his refpective family. Every band has a chief, 
who is termed the Great Warrior, and who is eleéted for 
his warlike qualifications ; befides this there is another who 
enjoys a pre-eminence as his hereditary right, and has the 
more immediate management of their civil affairs. When 
the chiefs are convened on any public bufinefs, they always 
conclude with a feaft, at which feftivity and cheerfulnefs 
know no limits. Dancing is a favourite exercife among the 
Indians, they never meet on any occafion but this makes a 
part of the entertainment ; and when they are not engaged 
in war or hunting, the youth of both fexes amufe themfelves 
in this manner every evening. ‘The Indians have feveral 
kinds of dances which they ufe on different occafions, as the 
pipe or calumet dance, the war dance, the marriage dance, 
and the dance of the facrifice. ‘The movements in every 
one of thefe are diffimilar, though it is impoffible to give 
fuch a defcription of them as will conyey to an European a 
jult idea of the diftinflions. Hunting is their principal 
occupation ; they are trained to it from their youth, and it 
is an exercife which is efteemed no lefs honourable than ne- 
ceflary towards their fubfiftence. A dextrous hunter is 
held nearly in as high eftimation as a diftinguifhed warrior. 
Scarcely any device which the ingenuity of man has dif- 
covered for enfnaring or dettroying thofe animals that fup- 
ply them with food, or whofe fkins are valuable to Euro- 
peans, is unknown to them. Every hunter prepares himfelf 
by falting during feveral days: the reafon they give for this 
is, that fafting enables them to dream freely, and in their 
dreams they are informed where they fhall find the greatett 
plenty of game ; it is thought alfo to avert the difpleafure 
of evil fpirits, and induce, them to be propitious. They 
feem to have fome notion of a future flate of exiftence, and 
fuppofe that their employments there will refemble thofe in 
which they are engaged here, without the labour and difi- 
culty annexed to them in this period of exiftence. Among 
hole who have prielts, thefe priefts are their phyficians 
and their conjurors: they cure their wounds and dif- 
eafes, interpret their dreams, give them charms which fhall 
render them fuperior to external danger, and fatisfy their 
curiofity with regard to future events. The Indian 1s fub- 
jet to but very ae difeafes ; the moft fatal and deftructive 
is the {mall-pox, which to them has been the mott terrible 
of all peitilences: this is not, however, continual in their 
country, as it is in other nations ; frequently there are inter- 
vals of: many years in which it is never heard of ; but when 
it prevails,.towns and villages are thinned of their inha- 
bitants. An Indian is faid to meet death, when it approaches 
him in his hut, with the fame refolution with which he has 
often faced it in the field, 


If he is a chief, and has a fa-. 
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mily, lte makes a kind of funeral oration, whiich he conclides 
by giving to his children neceflary advice for the regulation 
of their conduét. He then takes leave of his friends, and 
iffues out orders for the preparation of a feaft, which is 
defigned to regale thofe of his tribe that come to pronounce 
his eulogium., After the laft ftrugele the body is dreffed 
in the ufual habiliments ;. the face is painted, and it is placed 
ina fitting pofture ona mat inthe middle of the hut, with his 
weapons by his fide. His relations being feated round, each 
harangues the deceafed bedy, in turn, and, if he happen to 
have been a great warrior, recounts his heroic aétions. 
After this, the body is carried to the burying place, where 
it is interred with other ceremonies. Such are the general 
charaéteriftics of the Indians ;, the peculiarities of each tribe 
will be found in other parts of the diGtionary. The amount 
of Indian population cannot be precifely afcertained. "The 
newly difcovered iflands in the South fea, and part. of the 
N. W. coaft, are probably the moft populous ; as they have 
fuffered lefs by invaders. The beft informed writers have 
conjectured the number of aboriginal Indians im America 
to be under 2 millions. Since the difcovery of America, 
the decreafe, in confequence of labour and oppreffion, fa- 
mine and peftilence, has been aftonifhing. A litt of Indian 
tribes, in Imlay’s Hiftory of Kentucky, makes the ag- 
gregate number lefs than 60,000 of thofe who inhabit the 
country, from the gulf of Mexico on both fides of the 
Miffifippi to the gulf of St. Lawrence, and as. far weft as 
the country has been generally explored, that is, to the 
head water of the Miffifippi, and from thence a good way 
up the Miffouri, and between that river and Santa Fé. The 
population of the Indian nations in the fouthern parts of 
the United States is given differently from Mr. Imlay’s 
fatement by Mr. Purcell, who refided among them in 17805 
as follows :. 


Gun men. Total. 
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The above red nations have fomewhatincreafed fince the 
general peace eftablifhed among them in777.. The whites 
incorporated among them are few.imenumber,;-and lead a 
vagabond life, connecting themfelves-with one tribe after 
another. The increafe of population is confiderably 
checked by the ule of fpirituous liquors, and by a certain 
complaint introduced among;them by the whites. In the 
northern diltriét of North»America, Mr. Hutchinsyin 1778, 
eftimated the Indians.N. of the Ohio, and I. of the Mifi- 
fippi, at 13,800, and.thole weitward of lake Superior and 
the Miffifippi, at 10,000. 

INDICATION, in Pdyfe, fignifies the pointing out op 
difcovering what is fit.to be done, and what means applied 
in any cale, from a knowledge of the nature of the diteafe, 
and the virtue of medicines. 

Indications are of four kinds: prefervative, or prophyla&ic, 
which. dire& how to cut off the canfe of an approaching 
difeale 5. curative, which fhew how to remove a difeafe ac- 
tually. formeds palliative, which dire&t how: to lelien its 
effects, or take off fome of its fymptoms, before it-can be 
whally removed ; and vital, which relate to the ftrength of 
the body. 
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That part of phyfic which treats of indications is called 
Jemeiotica. 

INDICATIVE, in Grammar, the firft mood or manner 
of conjugating verbs, fhewing either the time prefent, palt, 
or future, and aflerting what we think certain ; and, there- 
fore, fometimes called the declarative mood. 

I love is the prefent tenfe; J loved, the paft ; and J will 
Jove is the future of the indicative mood. 

INDICATIVE Column. See Conumn. 

INDICATOR, in Auatomy, extenfor or abduor in- 
dicis, cubito-fus-ouguien ; a mufcle of the fore-finger, fitu- 
ated on the dorfal furface of the fore-arm. It is a flender 
mulcle, of an elongated figure, extended from the back of 
the ulna to the fore-finger. It arifes, by fhort aponeurotic 
fibres, from. the poflerior furface of the ulna, beginning 
about the middle of the bone, and having its attachment 
extended towards the wrift ; and in a flight degree from the 
interofleous ligament. It is flender and pointed at its origin, 
grows gradually larger, and then dimiifhes again and forms 
a {mall flattened tendon. From its origin at the middle 
of the ulna, it paffes obliquely to the carpal end of the 
radius, and is confined at the furface of that bone in a 
fibrous fheath comnton to it with the extenfor communis, to 
which it 1s here attached by means of the fynoyial membrane 
which lines the fheath. Quitting the fheath, it runs along 
the back of the hand, on the radial fide of the tendon, 
which the fore-finger receives from the extenfor communis : 
thefe two approach each other, and are united at the arti- 
culation of the finger to the metacarpus. The common 
tendon paffes over the back of the firit joint of the fore- 
finger, over the firit phalanx, and then divides into three 
portions, which terminate like thofe of the extenfor digi- 
torum communis : it correfponds to them alfo in every other 
particular. See Exrensor. 

The pofterior furface of this mufcle is covered by ’the 
extenfor carpi ulnaris, the extenfor proprius auricularis, and 
extenfor communis digitorum, and by the integuments. Its 
anterior furface is in conta&t with the ulna, interoffeous liga- 
ment, radius, carpus, interofleous mufcle of the fecond in- 
terval, metacarpus, fynovial membranes of the digital arti- 
culations, and the phalanges. The radial edge is in contact 
for a confiderable fpace with the extenfor tertii internodii 
pollicis; the ulnar edge is attached to a ridge of the 
ulna. It will extend the three phalanges of the fore-finger, 


and move it towards the ulnar edge of the hand, as in point- . 


ing to an objet. It will extend the wrift, and affiit in the 
f{upination of the radius. 

INDICAVIT, in Law, a writ or prohibition that lies 
for a patron of a church, whofe clerk is fued in the fpi- 
ritual court by another clerk for tithes, which do amount 
to a fourth part of the profits of the advowfon; then the 
fuit belongs to the king’s court, by the ftat. Welt. 2. cap. 5. 
And the patron of the defendant being likely to be preju- 
diced in his church and advowfon, if the plaintiff recovers in 
the fpiritual court, hath this means to remove it to the king’s 
court. “Reg. Orig. 35. Old Nat. Br. 31. 

INDICIS Exrensor, in Anatomy. See Inpicaror. 

—_———— Semi-interoffens. See AspucTOR. 
INDICTION, fignities the convoking of an ecclefiaftical 
affembly ; as a fynod, or council, or even a diet. 

Inpicrion is applied to the feveral feflions of the fame 
councils. 

Hence it 1s, that at the end of the feffions of the 
council of Trent, the decree by which the council appoints 
the day of the future feffion, is called the indi€tion of that 
feffion. 
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Ixpiction, in Chronology, a term ufed for a kind of 
epocha, or manner of counting time among the Romans ; 
containing a cycle or revolution of fifteen years, which, 
when expired, begins anew, and goes round again without 
intermiffion. : 

This method of computation has no dependence on the 
heavenly motions, Petavius fays, there is nothing in chro- 
nology lefs known than the Roman indiction; he means, 
than its original and commencement. It is the general 
opinion, that it was inftituted in the time of Conftantine, 
about the year 312; but this isa mere guefs. ‘There were 
indictions in the time of the emperor Conttantius, as ap- 
pears from the Theodofian Code. he learned hold, that 
indictions were originally no other than certain annual 
taxes, the tariffs whereof were publifhed “every year; but 
why they were fo called, why confined to a cycle of fif- 
teen years, when, and on what occation, inftituted, is not 
known. 

We find three kinds of indi€tions mentioned in authors ; 
the indi€tion of Conftantmople, beginning on the firft of 
September; the Imperial, or Cefarean indiction, on the 
fourteenth of September ; and the Roman or Papal indic- 
tion, which is that ufed in the pope’s bulls, and which begins 
on the firft of January. 

The popes have dated their a&ts by the year of the indic- 
tion, which was fixed to the firft of January, A. D. 
313, ever fince Charlemagne made them fovereign ; be- 
fore which time they dated them by the years of the em- 
perors. 

At the time of the reformation of the calendar, the year 
1582 was reckoned the tenth year of the mdittion; fo 
that beginning to reckon hence, and dividing the number 
of years elapfed between that time and this by £5, the 
remainder, with the addition of 10, will be the year of in- 
diétion, correfponding to the year of our Lord 1811. The 
indiction may alfo be found by adding 3 to the year of our 
Lord, and dividing the fum by 15, the remainder is then 
the year of the indiftion: if there be no remainder the in- 
dition is 15. In either of thefe ways the year of indi¢tion 
for 1811 is 14. 

The word indiétion comes from indidio, which fignifies 
eftablifoment, order, or denunciation. "The time cf the mdic- 
tion, among the Romans, was that wherein the people were 
fummoned to pay a certain tribute ; and it is for this reafon, 
that the imperial indi€tion began towards the end of Septem- 
ber ; becaufe the harveft being then got in, it was fuppofed 
the people could more eafily pay their tax. 

INDICTIVE, Inpicrivus, an epithet given to certain 
feaft-days appointed by the Roman magiittrates, viz. the con- 
ful, or pretor. 

INDICTMENT, derived from the French enditer, indi- 
care, or, according to M. Lambard, from adsaxsuys, J charge, 
L inform againf?, in Law, a bill or declaration, of complamt, 
drawn up in form of law, for the benefit of the common- 
wealth : exhibited as an accufation of one for fome offence, 
criminal or penal, and preferred to a grand jury, and by 
their verdict found to be true, and prefented before a judge 
or officer, who has power to punifh or certify the fame 
offence. 

INDICTMENT, in Common Law, fignifies as much as aecu- 
fatio among the civilians ; though in fome points it differs. 
See AccUSATION. : 

Lambard fays, an indi€tment is an accufation. at the fuit 
of the king, by the oaths of twelve men of the fame 
county where the offence was committed ; returned to in- 
quire of all offences in general in the county, determinable b 
the court into which they are returned, and their finding a bill 
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broucht before them to betrue. But when fuchaccufation is 


found by a grand jury, without any bill brought’before them, 
and afterward reduced to a formed indiéiment, it is called a 
prefentment ; and when it is found by jurors returned to en- 
quire of that particular offence only, which is indiéted, it is 
properly called an inquifition. : 

' Although a bill of indi&tment may be preferred toa grand 
jury upon oath, they are not bound to find the bill, if they 
find caufe to the contrary ; and though a bill of indi€tment 
be brought to them without oath made, they may find the 
bill if they fee caufe. But itis not ufual to prefer a bill 
unto them before oath be ‘firft made in court, that. the 
evidence they are to give unto the grand inqueft to prove the 
bill fs true, y 

“The grand jury (fee Jury} are to find the whole of a bill, 
or to reje€t it; and not to find it {pecially in part, &c. If 
they are fatisfied of the truth of the accufation, they then 


‘indorfe upon the bill of indi€iment “a true bill,’”? anciently 


billa vera. But to find a bill, there muft at lealt twelve of 
the jury agree. The indictment, when fo found, is publicly 
delivered into court. 

As indi€tments are purely for the good and quiet of the 
commonwealth, they are to be preferred for criminal, not 
civil matters. They are ufed in cafes of high treafon, and 
petit treafon, felony, and trefpaffes of all kinds, and in all 
pleas of the crown; though they cannot be ufed for injuries 
of a private nature, that neither concern the king nor the 
Pica and therefore all indiétments ought to be brought 
or offences committed againfl the common law, or again{t 
ftatutes; and not for every flight mifdemeanor. A perfon 
cannot be indi&ed of fufpicion of felony, but of the 
very crime itfelf; and then if he be not in cuftody, the 
fheriff is commanded to attach his body by acapias, &c. A 
perfon indifted for felony may have counfel allowed to fpeak 
for him, as to matter of law only : but fuch as are indicted 
for treafon may have acopy of their indiétment before trial, 
in order to advife with counfel ; and fuch indi€iments are to 
be found within three years after the offence committed, un- 
Jefs the treafon be directly againit the king’s perfon. (7 and 
8 W. ITT. cap. 3. which is extended to trials on impeach- 
ments by 28 Geo. II. cap. 30.) Perfons indicted of treafon 
mutt be by the oaths of two witnefles ; but in other cafes one 
witnefs is fuflicient. The prifoner, in this cafe, fhall alfo 
have a copy of the indictment, but not the names of the 
witnefles, five days at lea{t before the trial, i. ¢. upon the 
true contraction of the a&t 7 W. JIL. cap. 3. before his 
arraignment ; he fhall alfo have a copy of the panel of jurors 
two days before his trial; and he fhall have the fame com- 
ptliive procefs to bring in his witneffes for him, as was ufual 
to tompel their appearance againift him. By 7 Ann. cap. 21. 
every perfon indicted for high treafon, or mifprifion of trea- 
fon, fhall not only have a copy of the indi&tment, but a lift 
of all the witnefles to be produced, and of the jurors im- 
panelled, with their profeflions and places of abode, deliver- 
ed to him ten days before the trial, and in the prefence of two 
witueffes. But this lat aét, fo far as it affected indi&ments 
for the inferior fpecies of high treafon, refpe@ting tne coin 
and royal feals, is repealed by the ftatute 6 Geo. IIL. 
cap. §3. But no perfon indiéted for felony is, or (as the law 
ftands) can be, entitled to fuch copies, before the time of 
his trial. 

Indi¢tments muft be certain in every point, and charge 
fome particular offence ; alfo goods ftolen muft be particu- 
larly fet down, and the offence laid pofitively, and not by 
way of recital. ‘There muft alfo. be expreffed the Chriltian 
name, furname, and addition of the offender, with the day, 
year, and place in which the Offence was committed, as alfo 
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the nature of the offence. (1 Hen. V. cap. 5.) In an 
indifiment for murder, the length, depth, or other dimen- 
fions of the wound, muft be exprefled, that a judgment may 
be formed whether it was mortal ; and in this cafe, the time 
of the death muft be laid withina year and a day after the 
moftal ftroke was given. (See Appeat.) And in felony, 
the value of the things flolen is to be particularly mention- 
ed, in order that it may appear whether the offender has 
been guilty of grand or petit larciny. A miftake in fpell- 
ing the defendant’s furname is not a fufficient caufe for abat- 
ing the indi€tment, provided it founds like it. If a word of 
confequence be omitted in an indiétment, it renders the 
whole naught 5: but the cafe is not the fame where a word of 
form is omitted, or where there isan omiffion of a fynony- 
mous word, if the fenfe is not injured. In fome crimes par- 
ticular words of art muft be ufed, which are fo appropriated 
by the law to exprefs the precife idea which it entertains of 
the offence, that no other words, however fynonymous they 
may feem, are capable of doing it. Thus, im treafon, the 
facts muft be laid to be done “ trezfonably, and again‘tt his 
allegiance ;’” anciently, proditorie et contra ligeantie fue debi- 
tum ;”’ elfe the indi&tment is void. In indiétments for mur- 
der, it is neceflary to fay that the party indicted “ murder- 
ed,’ not * killed” or flew”? the other ; which, till the late 
ftatute, was expreffed in Latin by the word “ murdravit.’” 
In all indi€&tments for felonies, the adverb « felonioufly, 
felonicé,” mult be ufed ; and for burglaries alfo * burglariter,’” 
or in Englith, * burglariouifly ;”’ and all thefe to afcertain the 
intent. “In rapes the word ¢ rapuit,” or “ ravifhed,”” is ne- 
ceflary, and muft not be expreffed by any periphrafis ; in 
order to render the crime certain. ~So alfo in larcinies, the 
words‘ felonice cepit et afportavit,’’ “felonioufly took and carried 
away,’’ ate neceilary to every indi¢tment ; for thefe only can 
exprefs the very offence. In caie one part of an indi€tment is 
inconfiftent with another part ofit, the indictment becomes void 
though where the fenfe is plam, the court will difpenfe witha 
{mall inconfitency. Indi¢tments are amendable the fame term. 
they are brought into court,,but not afterwards ; and in cri- 
minal profecutions, the amendment mult be only {uch as is 
permitted by the commoén law. Indictment’ for crimes 
committed, ought to be laid in the county where they were 
done ; for otherwife, upon pleading the general iffue not 
guilty, if it appears that the offence was committed in an- 
other county or place different from that in the indiétment, 
the defendant will beacquitted. Yet if larciny be com- 
tnitted in any one county, and the goods carried into 
another, the offender may be indicted in either for the 
offence 1s complete in both. (1 Hal. P.C. 507.) Or, he 
may be indicted in England for larciny in Scotiand, and car- 
rying the goods with him into England, or vice ve g@ > or 
for receiving in one part of the united kingdoms goods that 
have been itolen in another. (Stat. Geo. II].c. 31.) But 
for robbery, burglary, and the like, he can only be indicted 
where the fact was actually committed ; for though the car- 
rying away and keeping of the goods is a continuation of 
the original taking, and is therefore larciny in the fecond 
county, yet it is not a robbery or burglary in that jurif- 
diétion. . And if a perfon be indicted in one county for larciny 
of goods originally taken in another, and be thereof con- 
victed or itands mute, he {hall not be admitted to his clergy ; 
provided the original taking be attended with fuch circum- 
itances, as would have ouited him of his clergy by virtue 
of any ftatuté made previous to the year 1691. (Stat- 
25 HeneVIIE, 3 W.and M. c. 9. 

An offender is fubjet ‘to indiétment for a felony com- 
mitted againft a perfon unknown; yet fonebody mult be 
proved to be the proprictor upon the trial, or elfe the si ait 
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will be prefumed to be in the prifoner, he having pleaded 
not guilty. An indictment being at the king’s fuit, the 
profecutor is a good witnefs to prove the charge contained in 
it; and no damage can be given to the party aggrieved, ex- 
cept it be particularly grounded on fome {tatute. Indiét- 
ments before juftices of the peace may be removed by cer- 
tiorari into the king’s bench. 

A bill of indi&ment is faid to be an accufation, becaufe 
the jury, who inquire of the offence, do not receive it till the 
party that offered the bill, appearing, fub{cribes his name, 
and offers his oath for the truth of it. 

It is always at the fuit of the king, and differs from an 
accufation in this, that the preferrer is no way tied to the 
proof thereof upon any penalty if. it be not proved, except 
there appears a confpiracy. But if any one prefer an indict- 
ment to the grand jury for any criminal offence, without 
probable cauie, and the bill is not found, or the party is ac- 
quitted, aétion lies for a malicious profecution. | In order to 
which it is neceflary that the plaintiff fhould obtain a copy 
of the record of his indi€tment and acquittal ; but in profe- 
cutions for felony, itis ufual to deny acopy of the indictment, 
where there is any the leaft probable caufe to found fuch 
profecution upon. But an action for a malicious profecu- 
tion may be founded on fuch an indiétment whereon no 
acquittal can be ; as if it be rejected by the grand jury, or 
be coram non judice, or be infufficiently drawn. 

INDICTMENTS, Demurrer to. See DemMURRER. 

INDICTOR, in Law, he that indi€@eth another for an 


offence: and indiéee is the party who is indiéted, 1 Ed, III. fratulence ; Naufea ; Vomitus, Soda, &c. 


cap. 11. 21 Jac. I. cap. 8. 

INDICUM. In the writings of the ancients we find 
this word very frequently ufed, as the name of a blue colour, 
or pigment ufed in dyeing, and imported to Rome, Greece, 
and other parts of the world, from the Eaft Indies. ‘The 
greater number of writers make this the fame with our 
indigo, or anil feculz ; and fome fay it was the fame 
with our woad; but the former opinion feems moft pro- 
bable. 

This fubftance, which the Greeks call indicum, the Ara- 
bian writers, Avicenna, Serapion, and others, have called 
vil; though the fame word is alfo fometimes ufed by 
them for the pigment made from woad. See InpIGo- 
FERA. 

Ixpicum Folium. See For1um and TAMALAPATRA. 

INDICUS Camus, in Natural Hiflory, is a fofiil coralline 
body, fuppofed formerly to reprefent fome fpecies of reed, 
befet with Rars on the furface. 

Inpicus Coecculus. See CoccuLus. 

Innicus Color, a term ufed by feveral of the ancient writers 
to exprefs black. The generality of the Greek and Roman 
phyficians of old.times have called the black lignum aloes, 
agallochum indicum; and the only black kind of myrobalan 
they were acquainted with, was in the fame manner called 
the indicum ; not that thefe were fuppofed peculiarly the 
product of the Indies, in diftin€tion from the paler lignum 
aloes, or the other myrobalan ; but that they were of that 
colour which they called indicus color. 

Inpicus coffus. See Costus. 

INDIES, East, in Geography, comprehends that vaft 
tract of country, which is fituated in the fouth of Tartary, 
between Perfia and China, as well as the iflands in the Eatt 
Indian fea, fuch as Borneo, Sumatra, Ceylon, Java, the 
Maldives, Celebes, Moluccas, Philippines, &c. See Inpia 
and HinpoosTAn, and each ifland feparately. 

ixpres, Weff, includes iflands of the Atlantic, which 
extend from the weft ef Florida, in a curve, to the coatt of 
Surinam, in South America, from W. long. 58° zo! to 
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85° 30!, and from N. lat. 10° to 27° go's Cuba being made 
the welterly boundary, and the Baiiamas the mof northerly; 
and fixing the eafterly point at the illand of Barbadoes, and 
the foutherly at Trmidad. The name was given by Co- 
lumbus, and has not been unfrequently applied to the whole 
of America. See each ifland feparately defcribed. 

INDIGENOUS, of indigena, denotes a native of a couns 
try; or that which was originally born or produced in the 
country where it is found. In this fenfe, partieuiar fpecies 
of animals and plants are faid to be indigenous in the country , 
where they are native, in oppofition to exotic. 

INDIGESTION, in Medicine, in the acceptation in 
which we employ the term, implics not only the imperfect 
performance of the a& of digeition, but alfo an impaired 
condition of the funétions of the ftomach and chylopoetic 
vifcera in general. 

In ufing the term indigcfion in this extenfive fenfe, we follow 
the example of Dr. Cullen, who has comprehended, under the 
head of Dy/p pfia (from cvs, ill, and wexze., to digeft), a great 
variety of fymptoms, which other nofologilts have confi- 
dered as diftinct difeafes, and defcribed under various ap- 
pellations, but which, he is of opinion, are all referrible to 
one common caufe, an imbecility, or lofs of tone in the 
ftomach. (See Cullen, Nofol, Method. Gen. xlv. and Firft 
Lines, § 1190, and 1193). Among the fymptoms juft 
alluded to, which ftand as diflinét genera in other nofolo- 
gical fy{tems, are Anorexia, or lofs of appetite ; Cardialgia, 
or heart-bura ; Gafrodynia, or fiomach colic; Flatulentia, or 
(See the Nofol. 
Syftems of Sauvayes, Vogel, and Linneus.) To the fame 
difordered condition of the digeftive organs, when it is 
fympathetic of, cr combined with other complaints, Dr. 
Cullen likewife referred many of thofe undefined affections, 
which have been confufedly claffed together under the ge- 
neral title of nervous difeafes, or under that of chronic weak- 
nefs. From the great importance of the ftomach in the 
animal economy, in which it is, as it were, the laboratory 
of health, and from its fympathetic relation to every other 
important organ in the body, it 1s obvious that every de- 
rangement to which it is expofed muft occafion fome 
correfponding derangement in other parts of the fyftem, 
and that it muft fuffer, in its turn, whenever any diftant_ 
organ is much indifpofed ; and hence, that indigeftion will. 
mott frequently be’accompanied with various adventitious 
fymptoms, and that it will be of two kinds, idiopathic . 
and fympathetic, according as the ftomach itfelf, or fome . 
other organ, is the feat of the primary diforder. It is of 
the idiopathic indigeftion, however, that we particularly treat . 
at prefent. ; 

‘The fymptoms which chara€terize idiopathic dy/pepfia, 
are an irregular, but commonly deficient appetite, with oc- 
cafional fqueamifhnefs, fometimes actual vomiting ;—a fenfe 
of load and diftention of the ftomach after meals, followed 
by eruétations of air, or of folid or fluid matter, of various . 
qualities, acid, pungent, nidorous, or infipid ;—heartburn,- 
and pains in the region of the ftomach. Some or all of 
thefe fymptoms occur at different times or in different in- 
dividuals, and are commonly combined with irregularity 
of the bowels, which are molt frequently coftive, but fome- 
times lax, or in each of thefe ftates by turns. - The mouth 
and throat are ufually dry, efpecially in the morning, and 
the tongue is at the fame time furred, and of a white or 
yellow colour, and there is a difagreeable tafte on the 
palate. 

Thefe are the dire& indications of a deranged condition 
of the flomach itfelf, and the confequent irritation of ill. 
digefted aliment, The feme of load is occafioned by the 
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‘remora of the food in its undigelted ftate, and that of 
diftention by the evolution of air, which is probably oc- 
éafioned by the {pontaneous decompofition or fermentation 
of the alimentary-matter, and is relieved by eruétation and 
the difcharge of flatus. The irritation of the acid or acrid 
crudities upon the coats of the ftomach, efpecially about 
_ the upper orifice, excites the fenfation of heart-burn, and 
occafional fpafmodic and inverted ations of the ftomach 
and gullet, by which eruétations are produced, as well as 
fpafmodic contraction of the mufcular parts of the fto- 
mach, which is accompanied by pain or gattrodynia :. over- 
diftention of the coats of the ftomach, by the flatus, is 
likewife productive of pain. 

But inaddition to thefe morbid fenfations and phenomena 
im the flomach itfelf, an infinite varicty of fymptoms oc- 
cur, in different inftances, indicating the fympathetic af- 
fection of the conttitution at large, or of particular organs. 
Thefe have commonly been called nervous fymptoms, in- 
afmuch as they have originated merely from a fympathy of 
parts, independently of any difordered ftate of the circu- 
lation, or of any morbid change in the ftruéture of the 
fuffering organs; and they are often more diltrefling than 
the primary fymptoms belonging to the affection of the 
flomach. Among the fymptoms to which we allude, are 
Janguor, fluggifhnefs, and indifpofition to exertion, either 
mental or corporeal, but efpecially the latter; drowfinefs, 
particularly after meals or flight exercife 5 giddinefs, noife 
in the ears, occafional dimnefs of fight, or a fenfe of objecs 
floating before the eyes, with head-ache under various 
forms, moft frequently affecting the forehead and temples, 
fometimes the crown and the occiput ; fevere flying pains ; 
palpitations of the heart, or intermiflions in its pulfation, 
with confiderable variations in the ftate of the pulfe ; total 
reftleffnefs, or unrefrefhing fleep during the night, with 
frightful dreams, the incubus, or night-mare, &c. ; tem- 
porary abfence of mind, impaired memory, unufual timidity 
and defpondency ; and, in fhort, all the train of complaints 
which belong to hypochondriafis and hyfleria in the contti- 
tutions in which they are liable refpectively to occur. See 
thefe articles. 

The experiments of modern phyfiologifts have fhewn that 
the procefs of digeftion is principally effected by means of the 
fluids of the ftomach, which poflefs a folvent power over the 
fubftances ufed as aliment ; and that it is not a procefs of 
concoétion, putrefaction, attrition, or fermentation, as was 
anciently fuppofed. (See Dicestion.) It would feem, 
therefore, that the effential caufe of idiopathic dyfpepfia 
confifts in a change in the quantity or quality of this gattric 
fluid, or folvent, originating from an impaired condition of 
the fecretory function of the ftomach. This, however, can 
perhaps only be afcribed to the deficiency of its tone and 
vigour as a mufcular organ. Dr. Cullen jultly remarks, 
that, as the peculiar nature of the digettive fluid, the changes 
which it may undergo, and the caufes by which it may be 
changed, are very little known to us, we cannot found a 
practical doétrine upon any fuppofition refpecting it ; but as, 
at the fame time, the imbecility of the flomach, either as the 
caule or the eflect of the change in the digeltive fluid, feems 
» always to be prefent, and to have a great fhare in occa- 
fioning the fymptoms of indigefltion, we may flill confider 
the imbecility of the ftomach as the proximate and almolt 
fole caufe of dyfpepfia. He obferves, too, that this view 
of the fubject 1s the more,admiflible, as it appears to be 
fully and clearly applicable to the explanation of the practice 
which experience has ettablifhed as the moft fuccefsful in this 
gifeafe. Firft Lines, § 11096. ‘s 

Caufes of Lndigeflion.—Certain original conflitution of the 
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body is obvioufly eonnected with a predifpofition to this 
complaint : this is fometimes manifeft only in a defeétive 
performance of the funétions of the ftomach itfelf; but in 
other cafes it is evidently a part of the general want of 
tone and vigour in the body, and occurs in perfons of 
lax fibre, and fanguine or fanguineo-phlegmatic tempera- 
ment. Jn perfons of dark and fallow complexion, the fto- 
mach itfelf appears to be often originally weak, in a degree 
difproportionate to the general condition of the habit. 


The exciting caufes of indigeftion, then, muft be looked 
for among thofe circumftances which tend either to produce 
a lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, or which, 
in the debilitated ftate of that organ, tend to opprefs its 
powers and to impede its functions. The caufes which 
contribute to impair the vigour of the {ftomach are of 
two kinds ; namely, thofe which operate dire¢tly upon that 
organ, and thofe which affeét it indirectly, or through the 
medium of the general fy{tem. 


The vigour of the ftomach is impaired by the exceffive 
ufe of ftimulating condiments, and of f{pirituous liquors, as 
well as by the abufe of certain articles of the fedative or 
narcotic kind, fuch as tobacco, tea, coffee, opium, bitters ; 
and by the too frequent and copious ufe of acid and afcef- 
cent articles of food, and of warm watery liquids. Frequent 
vomiting, whether arifing fpontaneoufly or excited by art, 
tends alfo greatly to debilitate the ftomach ; and over-dif- 
tention of the organ by am exceflive quantity of food or 
drink, or the ufe of food in itfelf difficult of digeflion, or 
difficult from the idiofyncrafy of the individual, equally - 
contribute to the fame effect. The want of due mattication, 
and of the proper commixture of the faliva with the food, 
by which its tendency to putrefactive decompofition may 
be diminifhed, likewife materially enfeebles the digettive 
powers of the ftomach, and adds to the oppreflion where it 
is already weakened. Whence the habit of frequent {pitting, 
or rejection of the faliva, is juflly enumerated among the 
caufes of indigeftion. Compreffion of the ftomach after a 
full meal, as by particular poftures, &c., or violent exercife 
or fuecuffion of the body, under the fame circumftances, 
have been found to have a material influence in preventing 
the procefs of digeftion, and opprefling the powers of the 
ftomach. Hence various occupations and trades, in which 
compreflion and fuccuflion of the diltended flomach are daily 
produced, occafion habitual dy/pepfia in thofe who are pre- 
difpofed to the difeafe. 


Many of thefe occupations, however, debilitate the flo- 


‘mach hikewife through the medium of the general fyitem, 


or by deranging other organs and functions with which the 
ftomach particularly fympathifes. The fedentary and .in- 
active life, connected with many of them, debilitates the body 
in all its functions, and the ftomach mott particularly ; in- 
tenfe ftudy, or clofe application of mind to any butinefs, 
when long continued ; grief, anxiety, vexation of mind, and 
diforderly paflions of any kind ; venus immodica; expofure 
to moilt and cold air, when without exercife ; and frequent 
intoxication, which belongs partly to this head, and partly 
to the former,—are all common remote caufes of that im- 
becility of ftomach which is connected with indigettion. 
Dr. Cullen remarks, that, though the difeafe, as proceed- 
ing from the lat fet of caufes, may be confidered as a 
fymptomatic affection only; yet as the diforder of the ito- 
mach is generally the firit, always the chief, and often the 
only effect which thefe caufes produce or difcover ; fo the 
affection of the flomach may be contidered as the difeafe 
chiefly to be attended to in practice ; and the more pro- 
perly fo, as in many cafes the general debility is only to 
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be cured by reftoring the tone of the ftomach, and by 
remedies firft applied to this organ. 

On the other hand, however, it is not to be omitted, 
that the ttomach, from its extenfive fympathy, by which 
it is often a partaker of morbid irritation feated in other 
organs, occafionally difplays fymptoms of derangement fo 
violent, and apparently fo confined to itfelf, as to make 
the primary and proper fource of the derangement be alto- 
gether overlooked. Many inftances might be quoted of 
the fuccefsful treatment of feemingly idiopathic dyfpepfia, 
by remedies which manifeftly and chiefly operate upon other 
organs, and exert little or no immediate beneficial influence 
on the ftomach. The vifcera, more immediately concerned 
in the funétion of digeftion, efpecially the liver, and the 
alimentary canal, are often the feat of the original irrita- 
tion in fuch cafes ; the kidnies and the uterus occafionally 
produce fimilar effects. ; 

Treatment of Indigeftion.—In attempting to cure this ftate 
of the ftomach, we may confider the following indications 
as the principal points to be purfued : fir, to avoid, or re- 
move, or, as far as may be, to regulate thofe things which 
have been enumerated above as the ordinary exciting caufes 
of the difeafe ; /econdly, to palliate or remove thofe urgent 
fymptoms, which efpecially contribute to aggravate and con- 
tinue the difeafe ; and thirdly, to reftore the tone and vigour 
of the ftomach, and of the fyftem at large. 

The propriety and neceffity of the firft indication is fuffi- 
ciently evident, as the continued application, or frequent re- 
petition of thofe caufes, muft neceffarily tend to continue the 
difeafe, to defeat the efficacy of remedies, or to occafionthe 
recurrence of the diforderin fpite of the operation of thefe. 
Dr. Cullen juftly remarks, that it is commonly owing to the 
neglect of this indication, that this difeafe is fo frequently 
obitinate in its duration. It would be fuperfluous to enu- 
merate the various modes of fulfilling this indication, which 
will be fufficiently obvious from the confideration of the fe- 
veral caufes: but this circumftance evinces the importance 
of minutely inveftigating the origin of the diforder, previous 
to the adminiftration of remedies, and of afcertaining whether 
the dyfpepfia be conftitutional or acquired, whether idiopathic 
or fymptomatic, whether owing to any organic derangement 
of the ftomach, fuch as tumour, ulcer, or {cirrholity, or 
whether arifing merely from errors in diet, or other extrinfic 
agents. It muft be obferved, however, that the accom- 
aEhreeit of this firft indication is often exceedingly diffi- 
cult ; for, ‘in many cafes, the circumftances of the patient 
will not admit of any material change; his avocations 
themfelves, upon which his fubfiftence depends, compre- 
hend, perhaps, the principal caufe of the mifchief. More 
frequently, the obftacles arife from the difficulty of inducing 
men to break in upon eftablifhed habits, or to renounce the 
purfuit of pleafure; and efpecially, to perfuade them 
that thofe praGtices, which they have often repeated, and 
feen others repeat, with feeming impunity, are in reality pre- 
judicial. 

Some allowance, indeed, is neceffary to be made for the 
influence of habit, in all changes that relate to the animal 
economy, and efpecially where thefe habits have been carried 
to the extreme. For if the ftomach have been long accuftomed 
to exceffive ftimuli, whether from condiments or fpirituous 
liquors, the total abftraction of thefe from the diet might 
vccafion a direét debility, under which the powers of life 
might fink. Under fuch cireumftances, therefore, fome de- 

ree of the accuftomed ftimulus muft be for fome time in- 
ulged in, or fome lefs prejudicial one fubftituted. But the 
apprehenfions of danger, from great changes in the habits 
of life, which are generally entertained, are carried to an 
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extent which experience does not juftify. Almoft all the 
general rules which can be laid down, in refpe@ to the 
wholefomenefs of certain articles of diet, admit of exceptions 
from peculiarities of con{litution in particular individuals. 
Some indications on this point, however, may be obtained 
by attending to the obvious prevailing {tate of the ftomach, 
as evinced by the acid or nidorous eru¢tations, &c. The acid 
{tate of the ftomach implies the neceffity of diminifhing the 
proportion of vegetable food; while the nidorous condition 
may be benefited by augmenting that part of the diet, and 
leflening the quantity of animal food. It is of much im- 
portance that the whole quantity of food fhould be fuch as 
not to overload the ftomach, or occafion confiderable diften- 
tion. There is acommon precept, under which great errors 
are fometimes committed, in the way of overloading the 
ftomach, or at leaft of exhaulting its digeftive powers, 
namely, that of eating little and often, fo that long fafting 
may be avoided on the one hand, and too much repletion 
on the other. With the view of fulfilling this precept, 
an almoft inceffant fupply of aliment is fometimes thrown 
into the ftomach; fo that the digeftion of one portion 
is never completed, before another is combined with it in a 
crude ftate, thus aggravating the crudities which the 
difeafe itfelf produces, or preventing their more effeétual 
affimilation. 

In fulfilling the /econd indication, of removing urgent 
fymptoms, one of the firlt objects purfued by fome praéti- 
tioners, is that of removing the crudities of the ftomach 
produced by the difeafe, by means of emetics: Dr. Cullen 
himfelf appears to be the advocate of this praétice. 
Lines, par. 1204.) Neverthelefs, as thefe crudities are 
commonly the effect of the difeafe, and not the caufe, the 
expulfion of them from the ftomach by vomiting can afford 
but a brief and temporary relief ; and the fame uneafinefs will 
recur after the firft or fecond meal. And, moreover, experi- 
ence has fhewn us, that frequent vomiting, however excited, 
tends to weaken the ftomach, to diminifh its powers of digef- 
tion, and to render it lefs able to retain what is thrown into 
it, and therefore ultimately to aggravate the fymptoms which 
it was intended to relieve. ‘¢ They are unhappy,’’ fays the 
fame phyfician in another place, “* who truft to this mode 
of relief, and have frequent recourfe to it ; for Iam certain, 
from much experience, that frequent vomiting hurts the tone 
of the ftomach, and often makes the fymptoms of. digeftion 
recur more frequently and fooner than they otherwife would 
have done.” 
See alfo Emetics.) _ We have ftated under that article, the 
circumf{tances which have led to the erroneous fuppofition, 
that the indigeftion and its concomitant fymptoms originate 
in the prefence of bile and other extraneous fluids in the fto- 
mach ; and explained how the difcharge of bilious and mu- 
cous matters from the ftomach, under the operation of an 
emetic, may be the effet of the vomiting, although they 
might not previoufly have been lodged there. In fhort, there 
are few inftances of dy/pepfa in which the ufe of emetics cart 
be deemed beneficial. 

Of the other urgent fymptoms, which require to be pal- 
liated, the principal are acidity, and its frequent concomitant, 
heart-burn,—pain in the ftomach,—the ejection of a copious 


and clear fluid, or water-bra/b (as it is termed in Scotland), - 


—and con/tipation of the bowels. It will not be neceflary for 


us to dilate upon the method of treating thefe fymptoms * 


here, fince they will be found amply difcuffed under their 
proper heads ; as they are often fo peculiarly diftrefliny to 
the patients, as to be confidered themfelves the principal 


difeafes, and to be the principal fubje@ of complaint. We. «: 


may briefly obferve, that the prefence of acid in the ftomach 
sin 
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in a morbid degree is known, not only by its rifing occa- 
fionally into the mouth and throat by eruStation, and by the 
heart-burn which accompanies it (fee CARDIALGIA) ; but 
alfo by the occurrence of gnawing pains in the ftomach, 
flatulency, irregular cravings for food, griping and loofenefs 
of the bowels, &c. The acidity already prefent in the 
ftomach may be correéted, by neutralizing it by means of a 
chemical combination with fome alkali or abforbent earth. 
The three alkalis, foda, potafs, and ammonia, may be taken 
for this purpofe refpeCtively, either in the pure (or cauttic) 
ftate, or mild, z. e. inthe form of carbonates: on the whole, 
they feem to be more efficacious in the pure ftate. The 
foda-water, now manufaGured in the fhops, is an agreeable 
form of antacid ; but the alkali may be taken with advantage 
in larger quantities than that beverage contains. Magnefia, 
chalk, and the teftaceous powders prepared from crabs-claws 
and oyfter-fhells, which are carbonates of lime, likewife 
combine with the gaftric acid, and neutralize it: the mag- 
nefia (which is much more effeétual in its pure ftate, or cal- 
cined, than in the form of carbonate) is often ufeful, inafmuch 
as it forms a neutral falt, which is in fome degree laxative, 
with the acid of the ftomach. It is not, however, fuf- 
ficient to neutralize the prefent acidity, the difpofition to 
generate it muft be alfo obviated. This is to be effected 
partly by avoiding acefcent aliments of the vegetable clafs, 
and uling animal food, fuch as is little capable of acefcency. 
But as vegetable food cannot be entirely difcarded, the excefs 
of its acefcency may be in fome meafure avoided, by chufing 
fuch vegetable matters as are the leaft difpofed to the vinous fer- 
mentation, fuch as leavened bread, and well fermented liquors; 
and inftead of ufing the frefh native acids, employing vine- 
gar. But the difpofition to acidity may be farther prevented 
by other means; namely, by thofe which invigorate the muf- 
cular fibres of the ftomach, to be mentioned prefently. It 
appears that the acidity occurs in a morbid quantity, either 
from a change in the digetftive fluids, becoming lefs fit to 
moderate the natural progrefs to fermentation, or from their 
not being fupplied in foflicient quantity ; both of which 
probably arife from a weakened aétion of the ftomach. For 
it is obferved, in fome inftances, that fedative or deprefling 
paflions immediately occafion the appearance of acidity in 
the ftomach, which did not appear before ; and alfo that the 
ufe of ftimulants, applied to the ftomach, often correéts or 
obviates an acidity, that would otherwife have appeared. 

Of that fymptom of the dyfpeptic ftate of the ftomach, 
which is a common concomitant of indigeftion, pain, or 
flomach-colic, gaftrodynia, we have already treated at length. 

See the laft term.) Having there {tated the various circum- 
itances under which it occurs, and efpecially in the two oppo- 
fite ftates of repletion and inanition, as wellas the method of 
cure, which fucceed in thefe two conditions refpectively, 
we deem it unneceffary to repeat the obfervations here. 

In fulfilling the fecond indication, another fymptom which 
requires particularly to be obviated is coffivene/s. ‘There is 
fo much connection between the feveral portions of the ali- 
mentary canal with refpect to the periftaltic motion, that if 
accelerated or retarded in any one part, the other parts of it 
are commonly affected in the fame manner. Thus as the 
brifker aétion of the ftomach mult accelerate the action of 
the inteftines, fo the flower aétion of the inteftines mutt in 
fome meafure retard that of the ftomach. It is therefore of 
confequence to the proper action of the {tomach, that the pe- 
riftaltic motion of the inteftines, determining their contents 
downwards, be regularly continued, and that all cottivenefs, or 
interruption of that determination, be avoided. But an indif- 
criminate ufe of cathartic medicines is much to be deprecated. 
For it mult be obferved, that, as every confiderable evacuation 


_of the inteftines weakens their action, and tends theretore to in- 


duce coftivenefs when theevacuationis over; fo thofe purgatives 
which produce a large evacuation are unfit for correéting the 
habit of coftivenefs. The milder cathartics, therefore, are 
the moft fuitable for this purpofe, which do no more than 
folicit the inteitines to a more ready difcharge of their prefent 
contents, without either hurrying their ation, or increafing the 
excretions into their cavity ; either of which might produce a 
purging. Dr. Cullen was of opinion, that medicines which 
particularly ftimulate the large inteftines, and a& little on the 
higher parts of the inteftinal canal, were peculiarly proper 
for this purpofe, fuch as the aloctic, and other refinous 
purgatives. Thefe medicines certainly produce a very bene- 
ficial operation in numerous inftances, probably by fupplying 
the place, as it were, of the bile, which appears to be the 
natural tonic and laxative to the inteftines, and which is 
often both deficient in quantity, and depraved in quality, in 
dyfpeptic habits. The augmentation and correétion of this 
fluid is often an important objeét in the treatment of indi- 
geftion, and the changes in the appearance, odour, and con- 
iiftence of the flools, as well as the prefence or abfence of 
griping, tenefmus, heat and irritation inthe feat, &c., are 
among the principal diagnoftic fymptoms in regard to the 
condition of the bile, which feems to be the chief caufe of the 
variations of the alvine difcharge. (See Abernethy’s Obfer- 
vations on the Dif. of the Health, &c.) For the purpofes of 
augmenting and correéting the biliary fecretion, the milder 
preparations of mercury, which require to be varied accord- 
ing to circumftances, which have not yet been accurately 
defcribed, appear to be the moft effetual agents. It is pro- 
bable that the long expedted treatife of Dr. James Curry will 
contribute materially to elucidate this important fubje& ; 
and we truft that we fhall be able to avail ourfelves of the 
affiftance of that work, before we compofe our article on the 
chronic difeafes of the Liver. 

The peculiar modification of dyfpepfia, called by the 
Scotch water-brafb, the Cardialgia fputatoria of Linneus, 
(Gen. Morborum, Clafsiv. Ord. 1.) andthe Pyrofis of Cul- 
len, (for which we have no appropriate Englifh name,) is a 
fufficiently diftin&t difeafe to be difcuffed in a feparate article. 
See Pyrosis. See alfo FLaruLence, Nausea, and Vo- 
MITING. 

The third indication, which is properly the curative one, 
is to reftore the tone and vigour of the ftomach, the lofs of 
which is deemed the principal fource of the difeafe. The 
means of accomplifhing this indication may be referred to two 
heads ; one of which includes thofe means which operate 
dire&tly and chiefly on the flomach itfelf; and the other, 
thofe which, operating upon the whole fyftem, communicate 
their tonic powers fecondarily tothe ftomach. 

The medicines which operate dire€tly on the ftomach, com- 
prife all thofe articles which are denominated tonics, and 
many of thofe called fimulants, and aftringents.—The bitter 
vegetable fubftances, or bitters, as they are emphatically 
called, and efpecially thofe which combine fome aromatic 
quality with their bitternefs, are moft frequently preferibed 
for this purpofe, and poffefs very confiderable efficacy. Such 
are the roots of gentian, colomba, and rhubarb ; the bark 
of cinchona, cafcarilla, &c.; the quaflia wood; the flowers 
of chamomile ; and many other vegetable productions. Ex- 
perience, however, feems to have decided, that thefe bitters 
cannot be taken for a great length of time with impunity. 
Some have imagined that there is a certain quantity of a nar- 
cotic power refident in them, which, though infenfible in its 
effeéts for a confiderable time, ultimately occafions a dele- 
terious influence on the conttitution. This was particularly 
learned from the confequences of a long-continued ufe of the 
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celebrated Portland Powder, for the cure of the gout : avery 
large number of thofe perfons who took that medicine, which 
confilted of bitters and aromatics, having died of apoplexy, 
or fome other fevere difeafe, after having been apparently 
much benefited by its ufe. When thefe medicines are taken, 
therefore, with a view to reftore the tone and vigour of the 
fcomach, itis advifable not to employ them unremittingly for 
a great length of time; but to fufpend the ufe of them occa- 
fionally for a confiderable period, fubftituting fome other 
corroborant medicines, if neceflity require them. Among 
thefe the mineral acids are important adjuvants, efpecially the 
fulphuric (or vitriolic) and muriatic acids ; which have not 
only a direct tonic power upon the flomach, increafe the ap- 
petite, and aid digeftion, but alfo tend to prevent the procefs 
of fermentation in the food taken in. In this way, pro- 
bably, their efficacy in preventing the formation of acidity in 
the {tomach, and the heart-burn, &e. arifing from fuch aci- 
dity, is to be explained. It is certain, that, in many in- 
itances, where the alkalies and abforbents have failed to ob- 
viate acidity and its confequences, connected with indigeftion, 
the free ufe of one or other of the mineral acids has 
effectually remedied the diforder. Aromatic fubftances {timu- 
late the itomach, and frequently therefore relieve acefcency, 
flatulence, and cardialgia; ¢. g. cinnamon, ginger, capli- 
cum, &c. but their ftimulus is tranfitory, and if they are 
frequently repeated, and taken in large quantities, they may 
injure the tone of the ftomach. Chalybeate medicines, or the 
various preparations of iron, are often employed as tonics, 
in the cure of indigeftion ; and they may be adminiltered in 
confiderable quantities with fafety. They have not, how- 
ever, been found fo efficacious in the cure of indigeftion, as 
the remedies above-mentioned ; and they are principally taken 
in the form of chalybeate waters. Tut it is certain that thefe 
waters contain in general a very {mall proportion of tteel ; 
and that other preparations of the fteel are adminiflered in 
much larger quantities without producing thofe falutary 
effects, which are often afcribed to the mineral waters ; it 1s, 
therefore, probable that the benefits, which are obferved to 
accrue during the ufe of thefe waters, are generally the re- 
fult of other circumftances conneéted with the drinking of 
them. 

For, infa&, the moft effential means of fulfilling the third 
indication are thofe which ftrengthen the fy{tem at large, and 
thus indire@tly reftore the vigour of the itomach ; and among 
thefe, ewerct/e claims our firlt notice. We have fhewn, in its 
proper place} the mode in which exercife operates, in pro- 
moting the full and perfect circulation of the fluids through 
all the organs of the body, and therefore in perfecting the 
performance of all the funétions. (See Exercise.) But 
we may remark, with Dr. Cullen, that it in a particular 
manner ftrengthens the ftomach by promoting perfpiration, 
and exciting the aétion of the veflels on the furface of the 
body, the {kin having a peculiar fympathy with the flomach. 
In this inftance, however, asin every other operation of the 
animal economy, moderation mutt be the leading rule; for, 
although the ikeady and free circulation through the cuta- 
neous veflels conduces toa fympathetic fupport of the agtion 
of the ftomach; yet exceffive perfpiration, arifing from over- 
ation of thefe veffels, is followed by a languor and partial 
torpor, which is alfo communicated to the ftomach; info- 
much that fickuefs, and total lofs of appetite are often the 
immediate refults of violent exercife, attended with profufe 
perfpiration. Regular exercife on horfeback has been gene- 
rally found the moit effectual means of ftrengthening the 
ftomach, and of curing indigeftion. 

Gald bathing is another important mode of reftoring both 
general and local vigour ; but unlefs it be refoxted to with 


fome difcrimination, like other active agents upon the animal 
frame, it may be productive of much detriment. In order 
to obtain benefit from the external application of cold, 4 
certain degree of vigour inthe circulation, efpecially in the 
veflels of the fkin, fhould be prefent. In the dyfpeptic 
ftate, the temperature of the fkin is liable to be defeétive, 
and the cutaneous circulation to be feeble ; and under fuch 
circumftances, fo far from giving ftrength to the conftitution,. 
or to the ftomach, the powers of life are deprefled by the 
ufe of the cold bath, and the digettive organs fympathize in 
the torpor, produced in the fkin. The tepid or warm bath 
is more beneficial when this condition of the fyitem exifts, 
and the baths of Buxton and Matlock may be reforted to 
with advantage ; the fame principle, however, muft be kept 
in view in the ufe of thefe ; which mutt not be entered witha 
chilly and fhuddering furface ; nor the immerfion be repeated, 
if a glow does not fucceed. See Corp, as a remedy. 

In confequence of the great fympathy between the itomach 
and the fkin, the proper regulation of the c/othing 1s a matter 
of confiderable importance to thofe who are liable to indi- 

eflion; and as the temperature, though variable, is moft 
fens below the ftandard of health, fo in general warmth 
is a neceflary quality to be maintained. This is moft parti- 
cularly required inthe extremities, in which the circulation 
is neceflarily moft languid, in confequence of the greater’ 
diftance from the heart; warmth and drynefs of the feet, 
therefore, are peculiarly ferviceable in the cure and preven- 
tion of dyfpepfia ; and for thofe whofe temperature is eatily 
diminifhed by external cold, the general flimulus and flow- 
conduéting power of woollen garments, worn next the fkin 
during the winter months, may be confidered as aflordmg 
much fecurity from the attacks of indigettion. But as pro- 
fufe perfpiration is generally accompanied by fome degree of 
fympathetic debility in the ftomach, thefe garments fhould 
not be ufed, during the hot feafons, by thofe whofe fin is 
readily brought into a perfpirable fate. 

A relaxation of the mind from the anxieties of bufinefs 
and the fatigues of ftudy, and the purfuit of objects of 
amufement, contribute materially to the well-being of the 
animal economy, and efpecially to the proper performance of 
the digeftive funétions. ‘This obje€t is more particularly to 
be coniidered, when there is a tendency to hypochondriafis. 
And as we have already obferved, it 1s probably from the 
amufements and regular exercife, which are generally enjoyed 
at watering places, as they are called, that more benefits ac- 
crue to the dy{peptic invalids, than from the virtues of the 
mineral f{prings, thefe places of refort may be recom- 
mended. 

Before we conclude this topic, it may be proper to ftate, 
that feveral contemporary phyficians and furgeons have ob- 
ferved, that a difordered condition of the digeftive organs, 
however induced, becomes the caufe of many fecondary 
difeafes, both general and local ; fuch as fuperficial ulcera- 
tions, pains, tumours, &c.; which fpontaneoufly ceafe,, 
when the diforder of the digeflive organs is removed. We 
may remark, however, that it is not every diforder of di- 
geftion which is followed by thefe confequences ; and that it 
is rather in the morbid condition of the di/iary fecretion, than 
of the flomach itfclf, that the diforder alluded to confifts. 
Its fymptoms are thus defcribed by Mr. Abernethy. This 
flighter diforder of the chylopoietic organs is, in general, 
manifefted by a diminution of the appetite and digettion, 
flatulence, aid an unnatural colour and feetor of the excre- 
tions, which are generally deficient in quantity. The tongue 
is dry, whitifh, or furred, particularly at the back part: 
this fymptom is moft apparent in the morning. The fur is 
greateft at the back part, and extends along the middle of 
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the tongue to the tip, the edges remaining clean. As the 
ifeafe advances, a tendernefs is felt when the epigaftric region 
is compreffed, and the patient breathes more by the ribs, and 
lefs by the diaphragm, than in the healthy ftate. The urine 
is frequently turbid.’’ (Abernethy on the Conftitut. Origin 
of Local Dif.) In whichfoever of the organs concerned in 
digeftion this morbid condition may be principally feated, 
the others participate, and various effects follow, in the man- 
ner thus defcribed by Mr. Abernethy. «It is generally 
admitted, that diforders of the chylopoietic vifcera will affect 
the fource of fenfation, and confequently the whole body ; 
but the variety of difeafes, which may refult from this caufe, 
has not been duly weighed and reflected on. It may pro- 
duce, in the nervous fyftem, a diminution of the functions 
of the brain, or a ftate ofexcitation, caufing delirium ; par- 
tial nervous inactivity and infenfibility, or the oppofite ftate 
of irritation and pain. It may produce, in the mufcular 
fyftem, weaknefs, tremors, and palfy ; or the contrary af- 
fections of {fpafm and convulfions. It may excite fever, by 
difturbing the aétions of the fanguiferous fyftem ; and caufe 
various local difeafes, by the nervous irritation which it pro- 
duces, and by the weaknefs which is confequent on nervous 
diforder or imperfeét chylification. Or if local difeafes occur 
in a conftitution deranged in tne manner which I have 
defcribed, they will become peculiar in their nature and pro- 
grefs, and difficult of cure, A ffeCtions of all thofe parts 
which have acontinuity of furface with the ftomach, as the 
throat, mouth, lips, fin, eyes, nofe, and ears, may be ori- 
ginally caufed or aggravated by this complaint.’’ When- 
ever, therefore, local difeafes are connected with this flight 
derangement of the digeftive organs, the firlt care will be to 
correct this derangement, as the moft important ftep towards 
the cure of the former. For while the fecretion of bile is 
either defective, or depraved in quality, (of which the ap- 
pearances of the alvine difcharge afford the be index,) the 
local or general fymptoms of diforder, conneéted with this 
condition of the hepatic funtion, will not yield to remedies 
that would otherwife feem to be appropriate, and readily 
- effet a cure. 

INDIGETES, aname which the ancients gave to fome 
of their gods. 

There are various opinions about the origin and fignifica- 
tion of this word; fome pretending it was given to all the 
gods in general ; and others only tothe femi-gods, or great men 
deified. Others fay it was given to fuch gods as were ori- 
ginally of the country, or rather fuch as were the gods of 
the country that bore this name ; and others again hold, it 
was afcribed to fuch gods as were patrons and protectors of 
particular cities. 

Lallly, others hold indigetes to be derived from inde ge- 
nitus, Or in loco degens, or from inde and ago, for dego, [ 
live, I inhabit ; which lat opinion feems the mott pro- 
bable. 

In effect it appears, 1. That thefe indigetes were alfo 
called /ocal gods, dii locales, or topical gods, which is the fame 
thing. 2. The indigetes were ordinarily men deitied, who 
indeed were, in effect, local gods, being efleemed the pro- 
tectors of thofe places where they were deified ; fo that the 
fecond and third opinion are very contiltent. 3. Virgil joins 
patrii with indigetes, as being the fame thing, Georg. i. 
ver. 498. Dii patrii, indigetes. 4. The gods to whom the 
Romans gave the name indigetes were, Faunus, Vetta, 
#Eneas, Romulus, all the gods of Italy ; and at Athens, 
Minerva, fays Servius ; and at Carthage, Dido, It istrue, 
we meet with Jupiter indiges ; but that Jupiter indiges is 
fKneas, not the great Jupiter ; as we may {ce in Livy, lib.i. 
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cap. ii. in which laft fenfe Servius aflures us, indiger comes 
from the Latin in dis ago, I am among the gods. 

Among thefe indigetes gods, there is none more cele- 
brated, nor more extenfively worfhipped, than Hercules. 

INDIGHIRKA, in Geography, a river of Ruffia, which 
rifes in nearly 64 N. lat., in the Stanovoi-Krebet, and being 
reinforced by the Amekon and a multitude of fmaller rivers, 
falls, in four great arms, into the Frozen ocean, N. lat. 73° 
E. long 144° 14'. 

INDIGNATORIUS, in Anatomy, a mufcle thus called, 
as being fuppofed to draw the eye from its inner corner out- 
wards, which gives an appearance of {corn and anger. 

But this is properly acompound motion of two mufcles ; 
for which, fee Eye. 

This mafcle is called by others the reétus exterior, and 


abducens ; and by Albinus, the abduétor. It is one of his 


quatuor reéti ocu!i. 

INDIGO, or Anit, Botany. See INpIGOFERA. 

From this plant is extraéted a dyer’s drug, of a deep blue 
colour, brought hither from the Weft Indies and Ameri- 
ca. It is alfo made in the Eatt\ Indies, particularly in the 
dominions of the Great Mogul, the kingdom of Golconda, 
&c. 

The ancients were acquainted with the dye, which we calf 
indigo, under the name of « Indicum.”’ Pliny knew that 
it was a preparation of a vegetable fubitance, though he was 
not juitly informed concerning the plant itfelf, and the pro- 
cefs by which it was fitted for ufe. From its colour, and 
the country from which it was imported, it is denominated 
by fome authors * Atramentum Indicum"’ and « Indicum 
mgrum.'’ Even at the clofe of the 16th century it was not 
known in England what plant produced indigo. Gerarde, 
in 15y7, is wholly filent about it, and fo is Johnfon in 1632. 
Parkinfon, however, in 1640, treats largely of it. He 
calls it « Indico or Indian woade,’? and gives a figure of the 
leaf from De Laet. He then defcribes it, firft from Fran- 
cis Ximenes in De Laet’s defcription of America ; and fe- 
condly, from Mr. William Finch, a London merchant, in 
Purchas’s Pilgrims. Even in 1688 Mr. Ray fays it was 
not agreed among botaniits what plant it is from which 
indigo is made; but that the moft probable opinion was, 
that it is a leguminofe fhrub, allied to Colutea. He 
deferibes it from Hernandez and Margraaf; and fubjoins 
that of the ** Ameri’’ from the Hortus Malabaricus. Ni? 
or Anil is the Américan name. In Arabic it is Nik. The 
Portuguefe have adopted their Anil or Anileira from the 
American. The other European nations generally call it 
Indigo. In Chinefe it is Zien laam, which fignifies {ky-blue. 
Mr. Miller cultivated the dyer’s indigo fo long ago as the 
year 1731; and calls it Guatimala indigo, faying that with 
us it is an annual plant. Specimens of the Jndigofera tin@oria, 
or dyer’s indigo, from different parts of India, Madagafear, 
Java, Ceylon, &c. vary very much, if they are all really the 
fame f{pecies. -Linnzus fays that it is almoit am exotic in 
Ceylon, but frequent in Paliacotta and Coromandel. Ac- 
cording to Loureiro it is {pontaneous in China and Cechin- 
china, and is cultivated all over thofe valt empires. Dr. 
Patrick Browne, befides the wild indigo already mentioned, 
has two others, which he calls the indigo, and the Guatimala 
indigo ; the former yielding more of the dye than either of 
the others, is generally preferred, though {ubject to many 
more mifchances. . 

It has been generally believed, that the indigo plant flou- 
rifhes only in the climate of the torrid zone, and in thole 
pirts of the temperate zone which are near the tropics. But 
experiments lately made in Italy by Bruley, by order of 
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overnment, have proved that, in a fuitable foil and expo- 
Pure, and with good feed, it may be cultivated in a foutherly 
climate. Accordingly, he has obtained the indigo plant in 
the gardens of the Chateau de la Venerie, near Turin ; and 
by fubmitting it to the procefs employed at St. ihe ge he 
he has extracted an indigo which might bear comparifon 
with the fineft indigo of the colonies. _ His plantations were 
made towards the end of February. M. Icard de Bataligni, 
another colonift, cultivated the plant in 1805, in the depart- 
ment of Vauclufe, in France; and his refults confirm the 
hopes formed with refpect to the culture of indigo in Eu- 
rope. . 

Labat has given a particular account of the culture of the 
plant, and the preparation of the indigo. The ground be- 
ing thoroughly cleared from weeds (one of the principal 
points in the culture), and, we may add, drained, a 
number of flaves, ranged in a line, march acrofs, making 
little trenches of the width of their hoes, and two or three 
inches deep, about a foot diftance from one another every 
way : then, returning, they drop fome feeds in each trench, 
and afterwards cover them with the earth taken out. The 
foil, it is obferved by others, fhould be free and rich, and 
the climate warm ; and the feafon of fowing fhould be rainy ; 
as the earth mutt either already have imbibed water, or rain 
mutt {peedily follow the fowing ; otherwife the feed becomes 
heated, corrupts, and is loft, after all the labour it has oc- 
cafioned. During the procefs of vegetation the ground muft 
be carefully weeded, in order to prevent any mixture of herbs, 
which would injure the indigo.in its manufaéture. In moitt 
weather, the plant comes up in three or four days; and in 
about two or three months after, it is fit for cutting: if fuf- 
fered to fland till it runs into flower, the leaves become too 
dry and hard, and the indigo obtained from them proves lefs 
in quantity, and lefs beautiful: the due point of maturity is 
known, by the leaves beginning to grow lefs fupple, or 
more brittle. Inrainy feafons, the cutting may be repeated 
every fix weeks: cutting in dry weather kills the plant, 
which, if that is avoided, continues to afford frefh crops for 
two years. 

A large quantity of the herb is put into a vat or ciftern of 
ftrong mafon work, with fo much water as is fufficient to 
cover it; and fome wood laid above to prevent its rifing up. 
The matter begins to ferment, fooner or later, according to 
the warmth ef the weather, and the maturity of the plant, 
fometimes in fix or eight hours, and fometimes not in lefs than 
twenty. The liquor grows hot, throws up a plentiful froth, 
thickens by ‘degrees, and acquires a blue colour, inclining 
to violet. In proportion as the caloric increafes, azote is 
difengaged, the herbaceous mucilage feparates, the vegeta- 
ble is difcompofed, and the mixture abforbs oxygen. The 
fermenting fluid pafles from a green to a violet tinge, and this 
by degrees changes to a blue colour. The great art of the 
manufacturer is to check the fermentation at a proper degree. 
If the fermentation is too feeble or too brief, the plant re- 
mains impregnated with much effential falt, which diminifhes 
the quantity of indigo. If it be too long, the tender ex: 
tremities of the plant undergo a putrefaction which deftroys 
the colour. Some years ago, the following criterion was 
publifhed at St. Domingo, for afcertaining invariably the cor- 
re&t fermentation of the indigo. It is only requifite to write 
on white paper with the matter to be examined. If this ink 
be of very high colour, at is a proof that the fermentation 
is not yet at its true point. The experiment is repeated 
every quarter of an hour, till it is perceived that the liquid 
has loft its colour. This was pronounced an infallible index 
to fhew the true point of fermentation. Others, however, 


judge of the proper ftage of fermentation by means of a 
filver cup, into which they throw the liquid, fhaking it till 
grains are formed; by their quality, and that of the fluid, 
they judge of the fermentation. When the feculent parti- 
cles begin to precipitate to the bottom of the cup, it is then 
judged, that the herbs have attained the true degree of 
maceration for obtaining indigo. It has been obferved, 
however, that this procedure often led into error ; and, there- 
fore, five or fix minutes after the liquid has been put into the 
cup, it was perceived to form round its fides a cordon of 
fecule, or fediment, at firft of a green colour, and then 
blue. When the maceration is not at the requifite point, this 
cordon, or girdle, detaches itfelf with difficulty from the 
fides of the cup, but finally precipitates, and concentres at 
the bottom, always towards the centre, and the water 
above it becomes limpid, though ofa yellowifh tinge. When 
thefe figns are perceived, they indicate infallibly the fuccefé 
of the firft operation. At this time, without touching the 
herb, the liquor impregnated with its tincture is let out, by 
cocks in the bottom, into another vat placed for that pur- 
pofe, fo as to be commanded by the firft. The firft vat is 
called the “ fteeper ;’’ the fecond and third are called the 
‘< beaters.”” 

In the fecond vat, the liquor is ftrongly and inceffantly 
beat and agitated, with a kind of buckets fixed to poles, 
till the colouring matter is united into a body. A good deal 
of nicety is requifite in hitting this point ; if the beating is 
ceafed too foon, a part of the tinging matter remains dif- 
folved in the liquor ; if continued a little too long, a part of 
that which had feparated is diffolved afrefh. The exact 
time for difcontinuing the procefs is determined by taking 
up fome of the liquor occafionally in a little cup, and ob- 
ferving whether the blue fecula is difpofed to feparate and 
fubfide. 

The facility with which the grain precipitates to the 
bottom of the beater, is an unequivocal fign that the beating 
has arrived at the correct point. 

The whole being now fuffered to reft till the blue matter 
has fettled, the clear water is let off, by cocks in the fides at 
different heights ; and the blue part difcharged by a cock in 
the bottom, into another vat. Here it is fuffered to fettle . 
for fome time longer, then farther drained in cloth-bags, or 
facks, and expofed in fhallow wooden boxes to the air, 
without expofing it to the fun, and carefully keeping it from 
the rain, till thoroughly dry. 

Before it is perfeftly dry, it is cut in {mall pieces of an 
inch fquare, which detach themfelves readily from the box, 
when the indigo isentirely dry. Yet, however well drained 
and dried the indigo may be, it always experiences, in the firft 
months of -its fabrication, a diminution fufficiently evident to 
warrant a haftening of the fale. It is cuftomary to pack the 
indigo in barrels, and thus to circulate itin commerce. In- 
digo is packed in facks of coarfe linen, and the fack is co- 
vered with an ox’s hide, fo hermetically fewed, that nothing 
can penetrate it. Thefe packets are called ‘ ceroons,”’ 
They are much preferable to barrels, as they are more folid 
and more convenient for tranfportation. ‘Two “ ceroons” 
make the load of one animal. 

The author above-mentioned, from whom the greateft part 
of the foregoing account is extracted, obferves farther, that 
the goodnefs of the indigo depends greatly upon the age of 


-the plant ; that before it has grown fully ripe, the quantity 


it yields is ‘lefs, but the colour proportionably more beauti- 
ful; that probably the fecret of thofe whofe indigo has 
been moft efteemed, is no other than cutting the herb at the 
time when it yields the fineft colour; that the fuperiority of 
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fome of the indigoes of the Eaft Indies to thofe of America, 
is perhaps owing to the former being prepared more cu- 
rioufly from only the leaves of the plant ; and that by beat- 
ing the herb in the fteeping-vat, which has been prattifed by 
fome with a viewto increafe the quantity, great part ofthe fub- 

ance of the leaves and bark is blended with the water along 
with the colouring matter, and the indigo extremely debafed. 

It is faid that lime, or lime-water, is fometimes employed 
in the beating-vat, to promote the feparation of the tinging 
particles from the water ; and that the hardnefs or flintinefs 
of fome forts of indigo is owing to an over proportion of 
this addition. 

Pomet fays, that the Indians of the village of Sarqueffe, 
near Amadabat, ufe only the leaves of the indigo, and throw 
away the plant and branches; and from thence the moft 
efteemed indigo is brought. 

Indigo is commonly divided, from the colour which it ex- 
hibits upon breaking, into three kinds, copper-coloured, 
purple, and blue. It is faid that the dyers ufe chiefly the 
firft; and the calico-printers (for this drug gives a durable 
ftain to linen as well as woollen) the laft. On what parti- 
cular circumftances thefe different appearances depend, we 
know not; nor is it certainly known whether the real qua- 
lity of the indigo has any conneétion with them. The deepeft 
and livelieft blue indigo, rubbed with the nail, appears like 
polifhed copper ; and folutions of all the forts, made in alka- 
line lixivia, affume alike a copper-coloured {kin upon the 
furface. 

Good indigo is moderately light, breaks of a fhiuing fur- 
face, and burns almoft wholly away upon a red-hot iron. 
It is quickly penetrated by water, and reduced into a kind 
of paite; a confiderable part is at the fame time diffufed 
through the liquor, and very flowly fubfides. This is pro- 
bably what Labat and Hellot mean by its diffolving in 
water ; for no part of the indigo really diffolves ; it cannot 
indeed be expetted that it fhould, from the procefs by which 
it is obtained. 

Indigo requires an equal quantity or more of fixed alka- 
line falt, to render it totally foluble in water. On digeftin 
the indigo, with a gentle heat, in the folution of the alkaline 
falt, a fhining copper-coloured {kin begins to appear, and 
gradually covers the whole furface : on agitating the matter, 
a large blue flower or froth arifes, and the liquor underneath 
appears of a deep green. If woollen cloth, without any 
other preparation than moiftening it with warm water, be 
dipped in this hot liquor, it comes out perfeétly green, and 
changes almoft inftantly in the air to a fine blue. ‘This is 
the common procefs of dyeing blue. 

Mr. Hellot defcribes two indigo vats with urine ; one of 
which is ufed hot, like the foregoing, and the other cold. 
The hot vat confifts of equal parts of indigo, alum, and 
tartar, digefted in nrine till the liquor becomes green. The 
cold one is prepared, by digefting powdered indigo with 
vinegar for twenty-four hours, in the’ proportion of four 
pounds to about three quarts ; then mixing the matter with 
about fifty gallons of urine, and ftirring the whole together 
every night and morning, till the liquor turns green, and 

athers a head like the common vat. 

Indigo is fitted for printing on linen, by diluting it with 
water into the confiftence of a fyrup ; then airey fome 
powdered pearl-afhes, green vitiiol, and lime newly flaked ; 
with fo much water, occafionally, as will reduce them into 
the confiftence of thin paint ; mixing the whole thoroughly 
together, and ftirring the matter every now and then, till it 
gains,a copper colour on the furface. The proportions ufed 
by:the workmen are, two parts of indigo, one of pearl- 
afhes, three of vitriol, and two of lime. The fame compo- 
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fition, diluted with 2 fufficient quantity of water (about fix 


_gallons to a pound of indigo), and boiled, gives a durable 


blue to tanned fkins, whether dipped in hot or cold 
Indigo digefted in a moderate heat with different volatile 
alkaline {pirits, gave only yellowifh and brownifh red tinc- 
tures ; with retified f{pirit of wine, a reddifh one ; to lime- 
water, and to water acidulated with the vitriolic, nitrous, 
and marine acids, it gave no tinéture at all. 

The concentrated vitriolic acid unites with it into a fmooth 
pafte, efpecially if the indigo is previoufly well ground with 
powdered glafs, fand, or other like fubftances. The indigo 
is thus rendered foluble in boiling water along with the acid, 
fo as to pafs through the pores of a filter; the folution, 
whilft hot, appears of a deep bright green colour, like that 
made by fixed alkalies, but fades as it grows cold, and 
changes at laft to a brownifh. Thefe experiments, which 
were many times repeated with the fame event, feem to over- 
turn Mr. Hellot’s ingenious theory, which deduces the 
green colour of folutions of indigo from the common pro- 
perty of blue juices being turned green by alkalies ; and the 
blue colour which the cloth acquires foon after it is taken 
out of the vat, from a feparation of the alkali. We here 
find, that a green folution of this concrete is obtainable by 
the ftrongeft of the acids, and that with volatile alkalies it 
difcovers no tendency to greennefs. 

For the methed of preparing Saxon dive and Saxon 
green from indigo, fee thofe articles. 

Indigo is fometimes ufed among the painters for paper- 
hangings, and fuch grofs ufes, who grind and mix it with 
white to make a blue colour; for without that mixture it 
would paint blackifh. 

They alfo mix it with yellow to make a green colour. It 
is alfo ufed in dyeing, and by the laundreffes, to give a blueifh 
caft to their linen. 

In the Hortus Indus Malabaricus is an account of the 
plant whence indigo is drawn; the decoétion of whofe root 
is faid to be excellent again{ft nephritic colics; its leaves, ap- 
plied to the abdomen, good to promote urine ; and the in- 
digo itfelf is faid to be of good ufe in drying of tumours. 


Some phyficians have recommended indigo in the quantity 
of a drachm, while others look upon it as a poifon; and in 
Saxony the internal ufe of it is prohibited. 


Inpieo, Baffard. See AMorPHA. 


Inpico Mills. For the purpofe of effeéting the folution 
and union of indigo with the liquid ufed along with it, for 
the purpofes of dyeing, mills of various conftructions are in 
ufe. In this procefs trituration or fri€tion is as much as 
poffible avoided, and the pulverization is effe¢ted merely by 
bruifing. For this two very fufficient reafons may be af- 
figned ; the firft, in point of economy, ard the fecond, to 
avoid chemical inconveniency. On whatever fubftance the 
indigo was triturated or rubbed, a certain proportion of the 
ftuft would be mixed or incorporated along with the pulve- 
rized indigo, and that proportion of indigo which was ab- 
forbed by this ftuff would be either totally loft, or brought 
into union with another fubftance which might prove ufelefs, 
and probably injurious in the fubfequent procefs of dyeing. 
If the former only was the cafe, the abforbed indigo would 
be totally loft ; if the fecond took place, the whole procefs 
might be utterly {poiled bythe combination. Inthe appropri- 
ate plate, jig. 1. reprefents the ground or horizontal plan of 
fuch an indigo mill as is generally ufed in {mall dye-works, 
and which is occafionally turned by a man’s or boy's hand. 
This is tedious and laborious, for the operation muit be 
continued for a very long time before the indigo is fuf- 
ficiently mixed with the liquid to be fit for ufe, and — : 

ma 
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Small quantity can be put into the veflel at once. Fig. 2. 
is an elevated feétion ef the fame mill. 

In this machine the pulverization or granulation of the 
indigo is effected by the preffure of a number of fmooth 
calt-iron balls, like thofe ufed for the fhot of great guns, 
which, being rolled among the indigo, prefs it into a pafte 
by their weight, until it unites with the liquid by which it 
is to be held in folution. 

In fg. 1, A reprefents the bottom and rim of the veffel 
which contains the indigo; and which is of a cylindrical 
form, Bis an upright {pindle, which, in this figure, does 
not appear. Upon the f{pindle B is fixed a wheel C C, with 
a convenient number of arms projecting round the veffel, like 
the radii of a circle ; and below each of thefe arms are pro- 
jecting pieces of iron, like the pins or teeth of a harrow, 
for moving the balls. When this wheel C is moved round 
its axis, the whole balls in the veflel A are fet in motion, 
and, by rolling over the indigo, gradually prefs it, until it 
unites with the water or liquid with which it is furrounded. 
If the bottom of the cylinder be flat, a very {mall part of 
the furface of each ball can a¢t upon the indigo; but by 
ealting circular hollow grooves, as reprefented in fig. 2, 
nearly the femi-diameter of the ball will prefs upon the 
ituff. ‘The mill is moved by a handle D, fg. 2, which fets 
in motion the {mall bevel wheel E, and this wheel ating upon 
the horizontal wheel F, fixed upon the fpindle B, fets it alfo 
in motion, and confequently the wheel C C is moved round 
its axis, and all the balls roll round upon the indigo. Gisa 
crofs fhaft upon the top of the fpindle B, loaded at each 
end with a heavy ball. There is generally another fhaft 
placed at right angles to this, when they affilt in regulating 
and equalizing the motion in the fame manner as any other 
fly wheel. When the indigo is found to be fufficiently dif- 
folved, and united with the water, the liquid thus formed is 
drawn off into any other veffel for ufe by means of a vent 
and {piggot placed in any convenient part of the bottom of 
the veflel. 

The great labour and time which it requires, and the 
fmall quantity of ftuff which can be prepared at once by a 
machine of this kind, renders it ill adapted for the ufe of 
large works where much indigo is confumed, and where 
they have generally a horfe-power water-wheel, or fteam- 
engine, for raifing water, cutting madder, and other pur- 
pofes neceffary in extenfive works. ig. 3. reprefents an 
elevated crofs fection of one of thefe machines, driven by 
any moving power, and capable of preparing a very great 
quantity of indigo at all times, as it requires no attendance, 
excepting to empty the veffel when the indigo is wanted, 
and add a frefh fupply. H_ is a femi-circular veffel of caft- 
iron, placed upon a {trong wooden frame O, and of any con- 
venient length. I is a cover made in two pieces, with a cir- 
cular aperture to admit the upright fhaft K working upon 
the centre, or pivot P. At Q, the upright P is jointed toa 
horizontal fhaft of wood M, the other end of which is con- 
nected by the joint R, witha crank fixed on the end of a 
horizontal fhaft N driven by the moving power. The cir- 
cular motion of the fhaft and crank N communicates an 
alternate, or reciprocating motion, by means of the horizontal 
conneCting fhaft M, to the upper end of the upright fhaft 
K, which vibrating upon the centre joint P, fets in motion 
the iron cylinders L, L, in the body of the veffel, which 
prefs upon the indigo, and produce the fame effect, but to 
a much greater extent, as the balls in the machine firtl 
dcferibed. The cylinders L, L, may be made of any dia- 
meter or length which 1s found convenient, The greater 
mafs of iron that they contain, the quicker and more effece 
gual will be their operation upon the fluff, provided there is 
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a fufficient power to drive them. The frame under the 
joint P extends the whole length of the femi-circular veffel Hy 
which may be any length, according to the extent of the power 
and quantity of work required. As this machine requires 
no attention whatever, it is found very ufeful in large dye 
works, as, by means of it, they can conflantly command 
a large fupply of prepared indigo, which may be drawn eff 
when wanted, for the longer it is under the preparing procefs, 
the better in every refpect, and frefh indigo may be added 
as the fupply gets low. 


INDIGOFERA, in Botany, yields the blue dye called — 


Indigo or Indicum, fo eminently ufeful in dyeing various 
manufaCtures of a blue colour. ‘This fubftance obtained the 
name of indigo from its native country, India. —Linn. Gen. 


383. Schreb. 506. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1220. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3.67. Juff. 3595 


Lamarck Dict. v. 3.244. Illuftr. t.626. Gaertn. t. 146: 
Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papilio- 
nacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, fpreading, almoit 
flat, five-toothed. Cor. papilionaceous ; flandard rounded, 
reflexed, emarginate, f{preading ; wings oblong, obtufe, 
{preading at the lower margin, of the fhape of the ftandard ; 
keel obtufe, fpreading, deflexed, marked on each fide by an 
hollow awl-fhaped point. Stam. Filaments in two bundles, 
difpofed into a cylinder, afcending at their tips; anthers 
fomewhat roundifh. Pi/?. Germen cylindrical ; ftyle fhort, 
afcending ; ftigma obtufe. eric. Pod roundith, long. 
Seeds numerous, kidney-fhaped. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fpreading. Keel of the corolla having 
an awl-fhaped {pur on each fide! Pod linear. 

Obf. Till within the lait century it was but imperfecily 
made out what plants produced the dye known to the 
Romans by the name of Jndicum. Mr. Miller, however, 
cultivated the Jndigofera {fo early as 1731 5 but he was ac- 
quainted with only five fpecies of it; which fame number 
Linnzus imperfeétly defcribed. Profeffor Martyn enume- 
rates thirty-five fpecies, and Willdenow fifty-one ; but fince 
this genus is particularly known and efteemed for its uti- 
lity in the arts, and that moft of its fpecies yield the blue 
dye, as well as many other planta of the fame natural 
family, we fhall merely give a general outline of the genus, 
without entering into a long fyitematic arrangement of the 
{pecies. 

Thegenus Jndigoferaiscompofed of fhrubs and herbs, whofe 

leaves are, in certain cafes, fimple, more generally ternate, 
but moft frequently unequally pinnate. The leaflets in fome 
{pecies are jointed and awned at the bafe. Stipulas diftin& 
from the leaf-ftalk. Peduncles axillary, generally many- 
flowered, in {pikes or bunches. Many {pecies are natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; for initance, I. jilifolia, fericea, 
deprefja, ovata, pforaloides, candicans, amena, incana, procumbens, 
farmentofa, denudata, eretta, coriacea, filiformis, digitata, fru- 
tefcens, flridla, anguftifolia, and capillaris.—The rett are either 
from the Eaft or Weft Indies, Arabia Felix, New Holland, 
and the coaft of Guinea. , 

Tt is faid that Pliny was aware that Jadicum was a prepa- 
ration from a vegetable fubftance, though he was ill-intormed 
both concerning the plant itfelf, and the procefs by which 
it is made fit for ufe. The following is a curious anecdote 
to fhew that at the clofe of the 16th century it was unknown 
in England what plant produced Indigo, for in a book en- 
titled «* Remembrances for Matter S. by Richard Hakluyt,”’ 
written in 1582, Matter S. is inftruéted “to know if Anile 
that celoureth blew, be a natural commodity of Turkey, and 
if it be compounded of an herbe—to fend the feed or root 
with the order of fowing, &c.—that it may become a natural 

commodity 
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commodity in the Realm, as woad is (J/utis tinfforia), that 
the high price of foreign woad may be brought down.’’ 

I. tindoria, Dyer’s Indigo, is a native of the Eaftand Weft 
Indies, Madagafcar, Ceylon, Java, &c. Its ftem is fuffru- 
‘ticofe. Leaves pinnate, ovate. Bunches of flowers fhort. 
—Loureiro fays it is cultivated all over the vaft empires of 
‘China and Cochin-china. It is figured under the name of 
Ameri in the Hortus Malabaricus, v. t. tot. t. 54: 

InpIGOFERA. See SOPHORA. 

INDIKKOOD, in Geography, a town of Grand Bucha- 
ria; 60 miles W. of Balk. N. lat. 36 38. E. long. 64? 
10’. ; ‘A 

INDION, atown of Perfia, in the province of Chorafan, 
near the Masjan; 210 miles N.N.E. of Herat. 

INDIRECT Monss of Syllogifins, in Logic, are the 
five laft modes, or moods, of the firit figure, exprefled by the 
barbarous words baralipton, celantes, dabitis, Se[pame, frefifom. 

It is the convertion of the cenclufion which renders the 
moods indirect: for inftance, a fy!logifm in darii, and an- 
other in dabitis, would be perfectly alike, were it not for 
that converfion; the propofitions having the fame quantity, 
and the fame quality, and the middle term being the fubject 
in the major, and the attribute in the minor, in both. It re- 
mains, then, that, to make a diltin¢tion, that which is the 
fubje&t of the conelufton in darn, be the attribute in the con- 
clufion of dabitis ; and that which is the attribute in the firft, 
the fubjeé in the laft. See Sytiocism. 


DA- Every thing that promotes falvation is advantageous : 
RI- There are affliétions which promote falvation : 

i. Therefore there are afflictions which are advanta- 

eous. 

DA- Every thing that promotes falvation is advantageous : 
BI- There are afflictions which promote falvation : 

TIS. Therefore fome things promoting falvation are af- 

flictions. 

Ixpinucr Confirmation. See CONFIRMATION. 

INDISCERNIBLES, in the Philofophy of Leibnitz. 
See Lerpnirvaian Philofophy. 

INDIVIDUAL, Ixpivinuun, in Logic, a particular be- 
ing of any fpecies ; or that which cannot be divided into two 
or more beings, equal or alike. 

The ufual divifion in logic is made into genera or genufes, 
thofe genera into fpecies, and thofe fpecies into individuals. 
See Genus, Species, and Diviston. 

The fchoolmen make a four-fold diftin@tion of individuals ; 
Vie 

Inpivipuum Vagum, that which, though it fignifies but 
one thing, yet may be any of that kind ; as when we fay a 
man, a certain perfon, or one faid to and fo ; though but one 
perfon is meant, yet that perfon, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, may be any body. 

Inpivinuum Determinatum is, when the thing is named 
and determined ; as Alexander, the river Nile, &c. this is 
alfo called individuum fignaium. 

InpivipuuM Demonffrativum is, when fome demonttrative 
pronoun is ufed in the expreflion ; as, ¢his man, that avoman. 

Inpivipuum ex Hypothefi, or by fuppofition, when an 
univerfal name or term 1s reilrained, by the fuppofition, to a 
particular thing : as when we fay, the fon of fuch a one, and 
it be known that he had but one fon. 

INDIVISIBLES, in Grometry, thofe indefinitely {mall 
elements, or principles, into which any body or figure may be 
ultimately refolved. 

A line is faid to confit of points, a furface of paral'el 
lines, anda folid of parallel and fimilar furfaces ; and becaufe 
each of thefe elements is fuppofed indivifible, if in any figure 
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a line be drawn through the elements perpendicularly, the 
number of points in that line will be the fame as the number 
of the elements. . 

- Whence it appears, that a parallelogram, prifm, or cy- 
linder, is refolvable into elements, as indivifible, all equal to 
each other, parallel, and like to the bafe; anda triangle into 
lines parallel to the bafe, but decreafing in arithmetical pro- 
portion ; fo alfo are the circles which conilitute the para- 
bolic conoid, and thofe which conftitute the plane of a circle, 
or the furface of an ifofceles cone. 

A cylinder may. te refolved into cylindrical curve furfaces, 
having all the fame height, and continually decreafing in- 
wards, as the circles of the bafe do, on which they infift. 
This way of confidering magnitudes, is called the method of 
indivilibles, which is only the ancient method of exhauttions, 
a little difyuifed and contracted. 

It is found of good ufe in fhortening mathematical de- 
monttrations ; of which we may give an inftance in that fa- 
mous propofition of Archimedes, that a {phere is two-thirds 
of a cylinder circumf{cribing it. 

Suppofe a cylinder, an hemifphere, and an inverted cone 
( Plate VIII. Geometry, fig. 102.) to have the fame bafe and 
altitude, and to be cut by infinite planes all parallel to the 
bafe, of which d ¢ is one ; it is plain, the fquare of d4 will 
every where be equal to the fquare of # c (the radius of the 
fphere) the fquare be = eh {quare ; and, confequently, 
fince the circles are to one another as the {quares of the radii, 
all the circles of the hemifphere will be equal to all thofe 


of the cylinder, deduéting thence all thofe of the cone . 


wherefore the cylinder, deduéting the cone, is equal to the 
hemifphere ; but it is known, that the cone is one-third of 
the cylinder, and confequently the {phere muft be two-thirds 
of it. 

Cavalleri was the fir perfon who introduced this method 
of indivifibles into one of his works, entitled « Geometria 
Indivifibilium,"’ printed in 1635 ; which he alfo made ufe of 
in another tra¢t publifhed in 1647. 

INDIVISO.—Pro Inpiviso. See Pro. 

INDIVISUM Fouium. See Lear. 

INDO-SCYTHIA, in Ancient Geography, a diltri& of 
India, that lay on the weltern fide of the river Indus, ex- 
tending as far as the river Coas, or Cow river, and at pre- 
fent inhabited in part by thofe who are probably defcend- 
ants of the Scythian Nomades, and called Nomurdy. 

INDOCTORUM Partiamenrum. See PAKLIAMEN- 
TUM. 

INDORE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
Malwa country, and relidence of a Mahratta chief; 2go 
miles S.S.W. of Agra. N. lat. 22 56. E. long. 76 11’. 

INDORSEMENT, any thing written on the back of a 
deed or inftrument. See ENpoRstNG. 

A condition written en the back of an obligation is 
commonly called an indorfement : from iz, and dorfum, 
back. 

InporsEMENT of a Bid of Exchange. See ENporss- 
MENT. 

INDOS, in Geography, a town of Hindooflan, in Ben- 
gal; 16 miles E.N.E. of Bifflunpour. N. lat. 23° 10% 
E. long. 87° 53’. | 

INDOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in ‘Tellingana ; 15 
miles NW. of Indelavoy. 

INDRA, in Mythology, is deemed, among the Pagan 
Fatt Indians, the firtt of the demi-gods ; and feems gene- 
rally to rank in importance next to the three chief deities 
that form the Hindoo Trimurti. (See Trimurti.) The 
hiftory of this firlt of their dii minores might be extended 
through feveral volumes ; and, indeed, including the fables 
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conneéted with the motley hiftory of this perfonage, many 
volumes thereon are extant among the Hindoos. He 1s: 
faid, in their theogony, to be the offspring of Kafyapa and 
Aditi (fee Kasyapa), and has the whole firmament under 
his regency. In many particulars he correfponds with the 
Jeves or Jupiters, for there were a great many among the 
Greeks and Romans; more efpecially, perhaps, with Jupiter 
Pluvius, for Indra is the god of fhowers. The Hindvos 
fancy the vifible heavens to be under the guidance of cight 
genil, collectively called Marats, or the Winds. (See Ma- 
rut.) Of thefe, Indra is the principal, and he rules the 
ealtern quarter. He may be deemed a perfonification of the 
firmament, rvling all atmofpheric or meteoric phenomena. 
As god of thunder he is named Vajra Pam, or Lightning 
Sender ; his difk-fhaped weapon, vajra, reprefents light- 
ning. He refides in the celettial city Umravati ; his palace, 
Vaijayanta, is fituated in the garden Nandana, which con- 
tains alfo the all-yielding trees Pariyataka, Kalpadruma, ail 
three others fimilarly bountiful. He poffeffes alfo the all- 
prolific cow Kamdenu, otherwife called Surabhi ;. and hence 
one of Indra’s names means the Jord of wealth. He hasa 
confort named Indrani: he rides the elephant Iravat, with 
three probofci, which are faid to reprefent water-{pouts, as 
the bow with which he is armed is the iris. Seated on mount 
Meru, or the north pole, attended by male and female 
dancers (Sinara and Upsara), he regales the gone with 
nectar and heavenly mufic. He is painted with four arms, 
and {pangled with eyes; hence one of his names is the ¢hou- 
fand-eyed god. Another of his names is Purendera, or the 
deflroyer of towns ; he having, in revenge for fuppofed ne- 
gle&ts, overwhelmed feveral cities ; particularly Ujaini, or 
Oojein, the capital of Malwa. 

Iypra Malzwa, the hereditary poffeffion of the family of 
Sindia. The city has now lain fubmerged about 1900 years. 
(See Oossrn.) Indra is alfo named Shatkratu, meaning he 
to whom is made a hundred facrifices, for this * king of the 
immortals,’’ another of his names, is very extentively pro- 
pitiated in the numerous ceremonies of luftration and facri- 
fice that Brahmans, devoted to the fervice of the altar, are 
daily called upon to obferve. Jealous, however, of the 
offerings made to other deities, he is reprefented as fre- 
quently interrupting, both by perfonal nterpofition and evil 
counfel, the facrifice prepared or intended for other deities : 
in this ehara&ter ef an evil counfellor he is ufually called 
Sakra, and although called and reprefented as thoufund-eyed, 
he is fometimes painted with but one eye; the caufe of 
which, with many other fables conne&ted with the character 
and hiftory of this important deity, is related im Moor’s 
Hindoo Pantheon, whence moft of the particulars of this 
article are taken. 

Like moft of the other Hindoo deities, Indra is repre- 
fented as immoral and depraved, even to a proverbial degree ; 
but we muft refer to the work juft mentioned for inftances 
of his profligacy, exceflively extravagant if received literally, 
but which, doubtlefs, are allegorical concealments of fome 
aftronomical or phyfical fa€&ts ; for major Moor proves Indra 
to be a ftar or a conftellation of the northern hemif{phere, 
and that the wars which he fuftains againft giants, in which 
he is alternately conqueror and conquered, refer to fome 
cycle or periodical revolution of the heavenly bodies. Me- 
tallic images of Indra are rarely feen: he is fculptured in 
Elephanta and other excavations in India, mounted on Iravat, 
and is often met with in paintings. Several engravings of 
him are given in the Hindoo Pantheon. Under the words 
feverally referred to above, ard the foreign names of perfons 
and places that occur, farther particulars of the fubjects of 

~ this article will be found ; for Indra is fo important a deity, 
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that his hiftory, like his worthip, mixes itfelf with that of 
mott of his divine affociates in the menitrous fyftem of Hin- 


‘doo idolatry. 


“_ 

INDRANL, is the name of the Sakti or confort (fee 
Saxrr) of Indra, the regent of the firmament among the 
Hindoos. (See Inpra.) Her name is fometimes pro- 
nounced Aindrani. She is otherwife called Pulomaya, or 
Powlamya, and Saki, and is reprefented in the Hindoo 
Puranas, or mythological and theogonical romances, as a 
faithful and virtuous chara@ter, which is not always the cafe 
with their female divinities: fhe is alfo very handfome, and has 
refifted many temptations. She is called one of the feven di- 
vine mothers of the celettials. (See Marri.) In the fixth 
volume of the A fiatic Refearches, is a very curious and intereli- 
ing account by fir Charles Malet, of the magnificent exca- 
vations at Ellora, accompanied by plates; one of them re- 
prefenting Indrani, of lovely form, feated on a lion, with a 
chi'd in her lap, and a fkull and crofs bones in her girdle : 
major Moor, however (Hindoo Pantheon, p. 271.), doubts 
if this elegant figure be really of Indrani, of whom he fays 
he never faw any {culptured reprefentation. See Enora ; 
to our account of which may be added, that Mr. Daniei has 
engraved and publifhed, from materia's in the colle¢tion of 
fir Charles Malet, a feries of views, both minute and per- 
{pective, of the interior and exterior of thefe wonderful 
excavations, that is altogether unrivalled by any work in 
Europe, as well for the accuracy ef oriental feenery and 
coftume, as for its general elegance and {plendour. 

INDRAPOUR, in Geography, a town on the W. coatt 
of the ifland of Sumatra, and capital of a country, which 
has feveral other towns, where the Dutch have a factory for 
the purchafe of pepper, 100 miles N. W. of Bencoolen. 
S. lat 2°. E. long. 100° 40’. ‘This was once the feat of 
a monarchy of fome confideration and extent. Its anti- 
quity appears from an hiftorical account given by the fultan 
of Bantam to Corneille le Brun, in which it is mentioned, 
that the fon of the Arabian prince, who firlt converted the 
Javans to Mahometanifm, about the year 1400, having got 
himfelf declared fovereign of Bantam, married the daughter 
of the raja of Indrapour, and had, as her portion, the ter 
ritory of the Sillabares, a people of Banca-houlou. This 
was probably the firlt difmemberment which the Javan mo- 
narchs long avai'ed themfelves of 5 and fince, the kingdom 
of Indrapour has dwindled into obfcurity. From its ruins 
has {prung that of Anacfoongey ; extending on the fea- 
coaft from Mandoota river to that of Oori; the prefent 
capital of which, if fuch towns deferve the appellation, is 
Moco Moco. Marfden’s Sumatra, p. 284. 

Inprapour Point, a cape on the W. coait of Sumatra. 
S.dat..27* te! . EF. longs teo°gial; 

INDRAT, a town of Hindooftan, in Dowlatabad; 23 
miles N.W. of Beder. 

INDRE, a river of Trance, which rifes about four 
miles N. N. W. from Bouflac, in the department of the 
Creufe ; and joins the Loire at Rigny, between Saumur and 
Tours. 

InprE, one of the departments of the central region 
of France, formerly Lower Berri, in N. lat. 46? 45', fo 


called from the river which traverfes it from S.E. to 


N. W.; bounded on the N. by the department of the 


Loir and Cher, on the E. by that of the Cher, on the S. 
by the departments of the Creufe and Upper Vienne, and 
on the W. by thofe of the Vienne and Indre and Loire, 
about 54 miles from N. to S., and ;5 from E. to W. Its 
capital is Chateauroux. It contains 362 fquare leagues, 
and 207,911 inhabitants ; it is divided into four diltrits, 
viz» Lloudun, containing 39.341 inhabitants ; Chateauroux, 
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75,588; LaChatre, 45,171 ; and Le Blane, 47,511. Its 


cantons are 23, and communes 275. Its contributions 
amount to 1,652,606 francs; and its expences to 219,304 
fr. 59 cents. The. weftern diftrit of this departrnent 
abounds in rocks, pools, and woods; but the other traéts, 
and in particular that on the right hand of the Indre, con- 
filt of cultivated fields, vineyards, &c. yielding grain, wine, 
and paftures ; it has mines of iron, marble quarries, and mi- 
neral {prings, &e. 

Inpre and Loire, one of the nine departments of the 
weftern region of France, formerly Tourraine, in N. lat. 
47. 10’, fo called from the union of the two rivers : bounded 
on the N. by the department of the Sarte, on the E. by 
the departments of the Loire and Cher and the Indre, on 
the S. and S.W. by the department of the Vienne, and on 
the W. and N.W. by the department of the Mayne and 
Loire; about 50 miles from N. to S., and 45 from E. to W. 
Its capital is Tours. It contains 325 fquare leagues, 
and 278,758 inhabitants. [t is divided into three dillricts, 
viz. Yours, including 128,635 inhabitants; Loches, 57,094; 
and Chinon, 93,029. Its cantons are 24, and communes 
gir. Its annual contributions amount to 2,865,779 francs, 
and its expences to 246,653 francs. ‘T'his department, on 
account of its fertility, has been {tyled the garden of France. 
The vallies and eminences near the borders of the large 
rivers are fertile, but at fome diftance are heaths and un. 
cultivated tracts. The diftri&t lying between the Loire 
and the Cher is of a light and fandy, but produétive foil. 
The peninfula formed by the Indre, the Loire, and the Vi- 
enne, is noted for its fertility. A tract, called Brenne, is 
moilt, but tolerably fruitful. The principal produéts are 
tye, barley, millet, wine, fruits, and paftures. It has mines 
of iron, and mineral fprings. 

INDU, a name of the moon among Hindoo mytho- 
logifts. This luminary is more commonly called Chandra, 
or Soma. (See Soma.) It has been furmifed that the 
name India and Hindoo, words unknown in the ancient lan- 
guage of the country, may have been derived from Indu; 
- but fir Wiiliam Jones and Mr. Wilkins difcountenance fuch 
an etymology. See Moor’s Hindoo Infanticide, p. 171. 

INDUCEMENT, in Law, is what is alleged as a mo- 
tive or incitement to a thing; and it is ufed [pecially in 
feveral cafes: wiz. there is inducement to actions, to a 
traverfe in pleading, a fact or offence committed, &c. In- 
ducements to a¢tions need not have fo much certainty as in 
other cafes: a general indeditatus is not fufficient, where it is 
the ground of the action; but where it is only the induce- 
ment to the action, as in confideration of forbearing a debt 
until fuch a day; (for that the parties are agreed upon the 
debt) this being but a collateral promife, is good without 
fhewing how due. 

INDUCIARUM Pevirio. See Peririo, and Empar- 

INDUCTION, in Logic and Rhetoric, a confequence 
‘drawn from feveral propofitions, or principles, firit laid 
down. 

Thus the conclufion of a fyl'ogi{m, is an induction made 
from the premifes. See SYLLOGIsM. 

Inpucrion is alfo ufed for a kind of fyllogifm itfelf ; 
being a medium between an enthymeme and a gradation, in 
regard it wants a propotition (which, however, is under- 
bales as in the enthymeme ; and abounds in affumptions 
(which yet are collateral, or of the fame degree), which is 
the cafe in a gradation, 

For inttance ; every terreftrial animal lives, every aerial 
animal lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every reptile 
animal a'fo lives ; therefore every animal lives, 
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Here, it may be obferved, are various affumptions, from 
the more general fpecies of the animal kind colleGted into 
one ; whichthis propofition is fuppofed to precede ; e. gr. 
that every animal is either terre(trial, aerial, aquatic, or 
reptile. : 

Siidas reckons three kinds of indution: that juft men- 
tioned, which concludes or infers fome general propofition 
from an enumeration of all the particulars of a kind, he calls 
the dtaledic induction. 

The fecond proceeds by interrogation, and concludes 
probably, or with a verifimilitude ; this is what the Grecks 
called wzpwyoyn, and was that which Socrates ordinarily 
made ufe of, as Cicero, in his Topics, and Quintilian have 
obferved: and, therefore, called the Socratic induction. 
This, however, is a captious way of reafoning: for while 
the refpendent is not aware of what is defigned to be in- 
ferred, he is eafily induced to make thofe conceffions, which 
otherwife he would not. Befides, it is not fo well fuited te 
continued as to interlocutory difcourfes. 

The third kind of induétion is properly rhetorical ; being 
a conclufion drawn from fome example, or authority. 

This isa very imperfeét indution, all its force lying ina 
propofition which is concealed, and which wil) hardly bear 
being exprefled. Thus, he that fays, Codrus died bravely 
for his country, therefore I muft die bravely for my 
country ; proves nothing, unlefs this propofition be carried 
in mind, that I muit do the fame with Codrus. Again, 
Archimedes, and the other mathematicians, fay, the fun is 
much bigger than the earth ; therefore, it mult be owned, 
the fun is much bigger than the earth. Where this pro- 
pofition is underftood, viz. whatever Archimedes, and the 
other mathematicians, fay, is true. 

Induétion is one of the four forms of reafoning ufed by 
orators in confirmation ; the other three are fyllegifm, en- 
thymeme, and example, which laft coincides with the third 
fpecies of induction above enumerated. 

Inpucrion, in the Lagl/b Lacs, is ufually taken for the 
giving poffeffion to an incumbent of his church, by lead~ 
ing him into it, and delivering to him the keys, by the come 
miflary, or bifhop’s deputy, and by his ringing one of the 
bells. 

When a clerk is inftituted inte a benefice, he is to ex- 
hibit his mandate from the bifhop to the archdeacon, or 
other perfon to whom it is directed, and hatha right thereby 
to be induted into his living ; and if he be refufed induc- 
tion, he hath a remedy both in the ecclefialtical court, 
and alfo an action of the cafe “in common law, againft the 
archdeacon. If the inductor, or perfon to be inducted, 
be kept out of the church, or houfe, by laymen, the writ 
de vi laica lies for the clerk, which is dire€ted eut of the 
chancery to the fheriff of the county, to remove the force, 
&e. Ifanother clergyman, prefented by the fame patren, 
keep poffeflion, a {poliation is grantable out of the fpiritual 
court, whereby the tithes, &c. fhall be fequeftered, tll the 
right be determined. \ 

The archdeacon rarely induéts a clerk in perfon, but 
ufually iffues out a warrant to the clerks and lettered perfons 
within the archdeaconry, impowering any of them to do it 
ip his ftead. ‘ 

An induction made by the patron of the church is void ; 
but bifhops and archdeacons may indu& a clerk to the bene- 
fices of which they are patrons, by prefeription. No indue- 
tion is neceflary to a donative, where the patron, by donation 
in writing, puts the clerk in poffeffion without prefentation. 
11 Hen. IV. cap: 7. 

The ufual form and manner of induAion is, for the in- 
ductor to take the clerk by the hand, and then to lay it 
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on the key of the church, which muft be then in the door, 
and to fay, “ By virtue of this inftrument, [ indué&t you 
in the real, aétual, and corporal poffeflion of the rectory 
or vicarage of » with all its fruits, profits, members, 
and appurtenances.””—This done, he opens the door, and 
puts the clerk in poffeflion of the church, and fhuts the 
door upon him; who, after he hath tolled a bell (if there 
be any) to give the parishioners due notice and fufficient 
certainty of their new miniller, comes out, and delires the 
inductor to indorfe a certificate of his tudu@tion on the arch- 
deacon’s warrant, and that all prefent will fignify it under 
their hands. If the church-key cannot be had, it is fuf- 
ficient that the clerk lays hold of the ring of the door, 
the latch of the church, gate, &c. and, within two months 
after this, the clerk mu{t read the thirty-nine articles, 
and all the fervice of the day, both at morning and evening 
prayers, in the parifh church of his benefice, and in the time 
of common prayer, and declare his aflent and confent ; he 
mutt alfo then read the ordinary’s certificate, in which is 
the declaration of his conformity, together with the fame 
declaration, and of all this he muft have two or three 

ood witnefles, who mult fign that they heard him do it, 
and be ready to atteft it, wa voce, if required; and, 
within fix months after induction, he mutt alfo take the 
oaths of allegiance, fupremacy, and abjuration, at the quar- 
ter-feffions, or in fome one of the courts at Weftmintter- 
hal'. 

Induction makes the parfon complete incumbent, and fixes 
the freehold in him. When a cierk is thus prefented, intti- 
tuted, and inducted into a rectory, he is then, and not before, 
called in law, perfona imperfonata, or parfon imparfonee. 
13° Eliz..c. r2. 13.,and 14.C. II. c. 4. 1 Geo. flat. 2. c. 13. 
9g Geo. II. c. 26. 23 Geo. If. c. 2%. 

INDULGENCE, in the Romif/h Theology, the remiffion 
of a punifhment due to afin, granted by the church, and 
fuppofed to fave the finner from purgatory. 

The Romanitfts found their indulgences on the infinite trea- 
fure of the merits of Jefus Chriit, the Holy Virgin, and all 
the faints; which they fuppofe the church has a right of 
diftributing by virtue of the communion of faints. See 
SUPEREROGATION. 

Thefe indulgences were firft invented in the eleventh cen- 
tury by popes Gregory VII. Vidtor, and Urban II. as a 
recompence for thofe who weut in perfon upon the wild en- 
terprize of conquering the Holy Land. See Crorsape 

They were afterwards granted to thofe who hired a fol- 
dier for that purpote, and in procefs of time were bettowed 
on {uch as gave money for accomplifhing any pious works en- 
joined by the pope. In the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the bifhops, whenever they wanted a fupply cf money 
for their private pleafures, or the exigencies of the church, 
recurred tothe feandalous traffic of indulgencess and when 
the Roman pontifis faw that immenfe treafures were thus ac- 
cumulated by the inferior rulers of the church, they thought 
proper to limit the powers of the bifhops in remutting the 
penalties impofed upon tranfgreffors, and aflumed it, almott 
entirely, as a profitable traffic to themfelves. They began 
with granting a plenary remiffion of all the temporal pains and 
penalties which the church hath annexed to certain tranf- 
greflions ; and then proceeded to abolifh even the punifhments 
which are referved in a future ftate for the workers of 
iniquity. 

The Roman jubilee, firft inftituted by Boniface VIIL. 
A.D. 1300, carries with it a plenary, or full indulgence, for 
all the crimes committed therein. 

The pope alfo grants bulls of plenary indulgence to feveral 
churches, monafteries, and even to private perfons ; andit is 
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a frequent thing to have general indulgences for the time of 
the principal feaftsof a year. Their cafuills fay that a ple- 
nary indulgence does not always prove effectual, for want of 
complying with the conditions whereon it was granted. 

_ For the extirpation of heretics, it has been a common 
practice with the popes to grant indulgences. Thus Cle- 
ment XII. ** That we may {tir wp and encourage the faith- 
ful to extirpate this ungracious crew of forlorn wretches, _ 
(the Cevenois, when in arms againit Lewis XIV.) we fully 
grant and indulge the full remiffion of all fins, whatever they 
may be (relying upon that power of binding and loofing, 
which our Lord conferred upon his chief apoftle), to all thofe 
that fhall lift themfelves in this facred militia, if they fhall 
happen to fallin battle.”? Sce AssoLuTION. im 

Julius IT. had beftowed indulgences on all who contri- 
buted towards building the church of St. Peter at Rome, 
and pope Leo X. in order to carry on this magnificent 
{truéture, publithed indulgences, anda plenary remiflion on 
the fame pretences. Finding the project take, he granted 
the right of promulgating thefe indulgences in Germany, 
together witha fhare in the profits arifing from the fale of 
them, to AJbert, ele€tor of Mentz, and archbifhop of Mag- 
deburg, who employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar, as his 
chief agent for retailing them; and he farmed out thofe of 
other countries to the higheft bidders, who, to make the 
beft of their bargains, procured the able{t of their preachers 
to extol the value of the ware: ‘* Happy times for finners,’’ 
{ays a modern writer, ‘ their crimes were rated, and the re- 
miffion of them fet up by auction. The apoftolic chamber 
taxed fins at a pretty reafonable rate ; it coft but ninety 
lwres and a few ducats, for crimes which people on this fide 
the Alps-puniflhed with death.” fii’ to 

Thefe are fpecified in a book of rates called the Tax-Book 
of the Holy Apoftolic Chancery, firlt printed at Rome in 
the year 1514, and afcribed by fome to pope Innocent VILL. 
From a corre@ edition of this book, printed by L. Banck, 
profeflor at Norkopin, in Gothland, in 1651, it appears 
that the price of abfolution for fornication, attended with 
the moft heinous circumftances, was fix grofli or groats ; 
for a layman’s murdering a layman, five greats ; for layin 
violent hands on a prieft, without fhedding blood, nine 
groats; for committing inceft, five groats; for a prieft’s 
keeping a concubine, feven groats; for forging the pope’s 
hand-writing, feventeen or eighteen groats. See the Taxa 
S. Cancellarie Apoftolice, a L. Banck. Franequerz, 16515 
p- 126, &c. It was this great abufe of indulgences, that 
contributed not a little to the firft reformation of religion 
in Germany ; wherein Martin Luther began firft to declaim 
againft the preachers of indulgences, and afterwards againt 
indulgences themfelves: but fince that time, the popes have 
been more fparing in the exercife of this power; however, 
they afterwards carried on a great trade with them in the 
Indies, where they were purchafed'at two reale a-piece, and 
fometimes more. See RerorMATION. 

Inpvuicence, or Jndulto, fignifies alfo a fpecial favour, 
or privilege, conferred either on a.community, or a parti- 
cular perion, by the pope’s bulls; in virtue whereof the 
party 1s licenfed to do or to obtain fomething contrary to the 
intention and difpofition of the common laws. 

There are two kinds of indultos: the one afve, which 
confills in a power of nominating and prefenting freely, and 
without referve, to benefices that are otherwife limited, and 
reltrained by the laws of the apoftolical chancery ; fuch are 
thofe ordinarily granted to fecular princes, cardinals, bifhops, 
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Pafive indaltos confift in a power of receiving benefices, 
and 
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and expe€iative: graces; of which kind are thofe of a par- 
liament, of graduates, mandatarics. és 

The indulto of kings is the power given them of prefent- 
ing to confiftorial benefices, either by treaty, by favour, or 
fpecial privilege. 

The indulto of cardinals is a licence for holding regular 
as well as fecular benefices, and for difpofing of benefices in 
tommendam, or continuing them, &c. 

Indulto of parliament is a right of privilege formerly 
granted to the chancellor, prefidents, counfellors, and other 
officers in the parliaments of France, to obtain a benefice of 
the collator, upon the king’s nomination direted to him. 
This was a kind of advowfon, or patrenage, belonging to 
the French king ; the indulto being a mandate, or grace, 
‘by which he was permitted to name to any collator he pleafed 
-a counfellor, or other officer of parliament, on whom the 
collator fhould ‘be ob iged to beftow a benefice: fo that the 
tight of the indulto refided radically in the king, the officers 
being only the objeéts thereof. 

INDULPHUS, in Biography, the feventy-feventh king 
of Scotland, began his reign in the year 959. ‘The early 
‘years of his reign were peaceable and profperous, but after- 
wards his kingdom was invaded feveral times by the Danes, 
who were enraged againft him for making an alliance with the 
Englifh. Their firft defcent was upon Eaft Lothian, whence 
they were foon expelled, but crofled over to Fife. Here 
they were defeated, and driven out, and fo well had Indul- 
phus taken care to guard the coafts, that they could find 
no other opportunity of invading the country; till, having 
thrown the Scots off their guard, they made good their 
Tanding in Banfffhire. Here Indulphus attacked them in 
their camp, and drove them towards their fhips, but was 
killed in an ambufcade, into which he fell during the pur- 
fuit. 

INDULTO, in Commerce, denotes a duty, tax, or 
cultom paid to the king of Spain for all fuch commodities as 
‘are imported from the Welt Indies in the galleons, 

INDURATING, a term applied to fuch things as 
give a harder or firmer confiftence to others, either by the 
greater: folidity of their particles, or by diflipating the 
thinner parts of any matter, fo as to leave the remainder 
harder. 

INDURATION of Srrata, in Geology, denotes the 
¢hange which all the maffes of the earth evidently have under- 
pone fince they were depofited in their prefent fituation in a 

uid or plailic tate 3 under the article Harpenine of Strata, 
we have noticed fome of the facts and theories on this fubject, 
to which we beg to refer. 

INDUS, or Sinp*, or, according to the proper Sanfcrit 
mame Sundhoo, under which name it was not unknown 
tothe Romans (Jndus incolis Sindus appellatur, Phiny, 1. vi.) 
a celebrated river of Afia, which is formed of about 10 
principal fhreams, that defcend from the mountains of Perfia, 
‘Tartary, and Hindooftan, on the N.E. and N.W.; ail 
which ttreams, uniting near Moultan in Hindoottan, form 
this famous sxiver. The Ayin Acbaree fays, the Sindé, 
according to fome, rifes between Cafhmere and Cafhgar, 
whiltt others place its fource in Khatai, meaning probably 
Koten, the Chate of Ptolemy, aud not China. It is clear, 
however, that the people of Hindooltan confider the north- 
ealtern branch as the true Sindé, though the ancients feemed 
to have reckoned otherwife ; for Pliny fays “in jugo Caucati 
montis, quod vocatur Paropamius, adverfus Solis ortum 
effufus."’  ‘i’he emperor Baber, indeed, appiies the name of 
Sindé to one of its weitern branches, that fprings near Ba- 
mian, but he appears to differ in this :particular from the reft 
of his countrymen; for the name of Nilab, which was ap- 
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plied to the river that ran by the feite of Attock (long be- 
fore that city was founded), was applied alfo to the fame 
river, in its courfe through Little Thibet ; and Nilab is fy- 
nonymous with Sindé. (See Niraz.) The Indus, under 
the name of Nilab, pafles through the country of Little 
Thibet ; and its head muft be on the weft of the great ridge 
of mountains called by the ancients Imaus, becaufe on the 
eaft of it, the rivers all run ina direction oppofite to that of 
the Indus. About 20 miles above Attock, the periodical 
rains, which fell on the northern mountains, having confider- 
ably {welled the river, its breadth was about 4 of a 
mile ; its courfe rapid and turbulent, and its water extremely 
cold, with a great quantity of black fand fufpended in it, 
At Attock the Indus is joined by the Cabul, and very con- 
liderably increafed by it, fo that from Attock downwards 
to Moultan, or to the conflux of the Panjab waters, where 
it has obtained the name of Attock, it isnolonger fordable ; 
below that point it is called Soor, or Shoor, until it divides 
itfelf into a number of branches near Tatta, where the prin- 
cipal branch takes the name of Mekran. This river, how- 
ever, when {poken of general!y, is called Sindé ; although 
particular parts of it are known by different names. The 
Indus, and its branches, admit of an uninterrupted haviga- 
tion from Tatta, the capitalof Sindy, to Moultan and La- 
hore, for veffels of near 200 tons. About 170 miles from 
the fea, by the courfe of the river, the Indus divides inte 
two branches, of which the wefternmoft is by much the 
largeft. This branch, after a courfe of about 50 miles ta 
the §.W., divides into two more; the fmalleit of which 
runs ina W.S.W. courfe, to Larry-Bunder and Dacraway ; 
and the largeft, taking the name of Ritchel river, runs in a 
more fouthwardly courfe to the town or village of Ritchel, 
on the fea-coait. The other principal branch is that which 
bounds the eaftern fide of the Superior Delta; feparating, as 
we have faid, about 270 miles from the fea. It is fmaller 
than the Ritchel river, but larger than that of Larry- Bun. 
der, and according to circumftances and report, it opens into 
the mouth of the gulf of Cutch, nearly oppotite to Jigat 
point ; its courfe being fomewhat to the eaftward of fouth. 
Major Rennell infers trom vavieus cireumflances, that the 
Delta of the Indus {fee Devtra) is about 150 Britifh miles 
in length along the tea-coait, and about 115 indepth, from 
the place of jeparation of the fuperior branches of the 
river, tothe molt prominent point of the fea-coaft. The 
lower part of this Delta is interfected by rivers and creeks in 
almott every diretion, like the Detra of the Ganges, but 
without trees ; the dry parts being covered with brujhwood, 
and the remainder, being by much the greateft part, being 
noifome fwamps, or muddy lakes. ‘The upper part of the 
Delta is well cultivated, and yields abundance. of rice. "This 
Delta is fet apart for the breeding of camels, anfwering this 
purpofe by means of the teader parts of its bruthwood, 
which ferves them for fodder. The breadth of the Ritchel 
branch ts eftimated at one mile, juit above the tide ; and at 
Tatta, at only half a mile. It is certain that the Indus is 
very confiderably lefs thanthe Ganges. “The velocity of its 
current is eftimated at four miles per hour in the dry 
feafon ; but this is fappofed by Rennell to be over-rated. 
The courfe of the Indus river is tated by major Rennell at 
(probably) 68, thai of the ‘Thames being 3. This ins 
genious geographer mentions the moveable towns or villages 
that are firuated on the banks of the river, noticed by Near- 
chus and the Ayin Acbaree ; fome of which are the ha- 
bitations of fifhermen, and others of graziers ; which are 
continually changing their pofitions hke a camp. Few 
tivers abound more with fifh than the Indus does ; and among 
thefe are fome very delicious forts. The mouths of the 
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indus are comprehended between N. lat. 23° 20! and 
24° aol. 

INDUSTRY, Fruits of. See Fruits. 

INEADA, in Geography, atown of European Turkey, 
in Romania; 56 miles E.N.E. of Adrianople. 

INEQUALITY of Natural Days. See Equation. 

Inrquatity, Optical. See Opricau. 

INERT Vegetable Matter, in Agriculture, is a term lately 
given to that fort of vegetable matter which, by long and 
frequent expofure, has been fo faturated and combined with 
the oxygen or pure air of the atmofphere, as to be rendered 
in a great degree infoluble. The furface of peat moffes, 
and the mould of fuch foils as have been much expofed to 
the ation of pure air, by failowing, are fuppofed to be 
rendered inert in this way by the author of the “ Connection 
of Chemiltry with Agriculture.’ See Pear. 

INERTLE Vis. See Vis Jneriia. 

INESCUTCHEON, in Heraldry, a {mail efeutcheon 
borne ina larger one, as part of fome other coat. See 
EscutTcneon. 

Gui'lim confines the name to an efeutcheon borne fingle 
in the fefs point or centre. 

This is alfo fometimes called an efcutcheon of pretence. 

He who marries an heirefs, bears her coat of arms on an 
tnefcutcheon, or efcutcheon of pretence, ia the middle of his 
own coat. 

Modern heralds apply the name inefeutcheon to thofe 
{mall efcutcheons, feveral of which are borne in a large 
one. 

INESERRHA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in 
Sennaar ; romiles E. of Gieffien, 

IN ESSE is applied to things which are a€tually ex- 
ifting. 

Authors make a difference between the thing in efé, and 
athing in pofe. A thing that is not, but may be, they 
fay, 1s in poffe, or poetentia; but a thing apparent and 
vilible, they jay, is im ef, that is, it has a real being ¢o 
inftanti ; whereas the other is cafual, and at beft but a pof- 
fibility. 

INEVERAM, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, in 
the circar of Rajamundry; 32 miles S.E. of Rajamun- 
dry. 

INFALISTATIO, an ancient punifhment of felons, by 
throwing them among the rocks and fands, cuflomarily 
ufed in port-towns. It is the opinion of fome writers, that 
infaliftatus did imply fome capital punifhments, by expofing 
the malefator upon the fands till the next tide carried him 
away ;. of which cuftom, it is faid, there is an old tradition. 
However, the penalty feems to take its name from the Nor- 
man fale/e, or falefia, which fignified wot the fands, but the 
rocks and cliffs adjoining, or impending on the fea-fhore. 
« Commifit feloniam ob quam fuit fufpenfus, utlagatus, vel 
alio modo morti damnatus, &c. vel apud Dover infaliftatus, 
apud Southampton fubmertus, &c.’? 

INVFALLIBLE, from jn, taken privatively, and fatlo, 1 
deceive, that which canvot deceive or be deceived. 

Upon this term ftands one of the principal heads of con- 
troverfy between the Reformed and the Catholics; the 
latter of whom maintain, that the church, affembled in 

eneral council, is infallible ; which the former deny. 

The jJefuits, in their difputes with the Janfenifts, have 
exprefsly afferted that Jefus Chrift hath given to all 
popes whenever they fhall {peak ¢ cathedra, the fame 
infallibility which he had, both in matters of right. and 
fact. 

The principal reafons alleged for the infallibility, are 
drawn from the promiies of Chrilt, from. the obfcurity 
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of the f{criptures, the infufficiency of private judgment, 
and the neceflity there is of fome infallible judge for the 
decifion of controverfies. — _ 

The infallibility of the pope is a do@trine of alate fand- 
ing, aud has not been entirely acquiefced in, evenin their own 
communion, and altogether rejeCted by the Gallican church. 
See Porrry. 

INFAMOUS, derived from in, and fama, fame, report, in 
the ordinary ufe of the word, fignifies fomething notorioufly 
contrary to virtue, or honour. 

Aulus Gellius ufes the word infames materias, for what 
we ordinarily call paradoxes, i. e. difcourles remote from 
the common opinion ; propofitions that appear oppofite to” 
truth, &c. asthe elogy of Therfites, the praile of a quar- 
tan ague, &c. 

Ixramous, in Law, denotes a perfon or thing, which is” 
of no repute, or efteem, in the world. 

There are two kinds of infamy : fome perfons being in- 
famous as having been noted by the laws, or fligmatized by 
public judgment. 

Infamy, whichextends to forgery, perjury, grofs cheats, 
&c. difablesa man to be a witnels or juror : but a pardon 
of crimes reftores a perfon’s credit to make him a good evi- 
dence. Judgment of the pillory makes infamy by the com- 
mon law, but by the civil and canon law, if the caufe for 
which the perfon was convicted was not infamous, it infers 
no infamy. ‘i 

Others are held infamous, by the exercife of fome f{can- 
‘dalous profeffion; asa catchpole, a merry-andrew, a hang- 
man, an informer, &c. 

Herctofore there were crowns of infamy given, by way 
of punifhment, to criminal: : they were made of wool. 

INFANCY. See Inranr. is = 

INFANT, ina Law /en/?, a perfon under the age of ones 
and-twenty years, whofe acts are in many cafes either void 
or voidable. (See Acr ) All gifts, grants, &c.of an infant, ~ 
which do not take effect by delivery of his hand, are void; 
and if made to take effe&t by delivery of his own hand, are 
voidable by himfelf and his heirs ; and thofe who fhall have 
his eftate. 

Although an infant, under 21, can make no deed which 
is not afterwards voidable; yet in fome cafes he may bind 
himfelf apprentice by deed indented, or indentures for feven 
years ({tat. ¢ Eliz.c. 4. 43 Eliz. c. 2. Cro, Care a79)i5 
and he may by deed or will appoint a guardian to his chil- 
dren, if he hasany. Stat. 12 Car. Il. c. 24. > tall 

By the cultom of London, an infant, unmarried, and 
above the age of fourteen, may bind himfelf apprentice to a / 
freeman of London, by indenture, with proper covenants, 
which fhall be binding. ae 

An infant may bind himfelf to pay for neceffaries, as meaty 
drink, apparel, phytic, and learning, but not by bond with 
penalty ; though a bill for neceflaries, without a penalty for 
the very fum due, it 1s faid, will bind him. Infants are-not 
obliged to pay for clothes, unlefs it be averred fer their own 
wearing : and that they were convenient avd neceflary for 
them to wear according to their degree andeflate., An infant 
may buy, but cannot borrow money to buy neceflaries ; for 
the Jaw will not trutt him with neceffaries, but at the peril of 
the lender, who muit lay it out for him in neceflaries, or fee 
it thus laid out. , sae 

An infant has been adjudged of age the day before his 
birth-day ; for the law will not make a fraction of a day; 
therefore where a perfon was born the third of Septcm- 
ber, and the fecond of September, twenty-one years after, 
he made his will, it was held good, and that he was then of 
age to devile his lands. And it is faid fuch will fhall 
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take effet, though the devifor dies by fix at night of that 
day.. 

in infant eight years of age, or upwards, may commit 
homicide, and be hanged for it, if it appear, by any 
-other aét, that he had knowledge of good and evil; for 
here malitia Jupplebit atatem: yet Coke on Littleton, fect. 
405, fays, “ An infant fhall not be punifhed till the age 
of fourteen ;’’ which, according to him, is the age of dif- 
cretion. 

But this depends on the degree of judgment which he 
pofleffes. If an infant be infra annos infantia, viz. feven 
‘years o!d, he cannot be guilty of felony, whatever circum- 
ftances proving difcretion may appear. See Acr, in Law, 
Executor, Guarpian, &c. Seealfo Raver. 

An infant en ventre fa mere, or in the mother’s womb, is 
capable of having a legacy, ora furrender of a copy-hold 
eftate made toit. It may havea guardian affigned to it (flat. 
12 Car. II. c. 24.); and is enabled to have an eftate limited 
to his ufe, and to take afterwards by fuch limitation, as if 
it were then aétually born (ftat. 10 & 11 W. IfI. c. 16.) ; 

_and in this point the civil law agrees with our’s, Though 
infants cannot alien their eftates, yet infant truftees or mort- 
gagees are enabled to convey, under the direction of the 
court of chancery or exchequer, or other courts of equity, 
the eftates they hold in truft or mortgage, to fuch perfon as the 
court fhall appoint. By the cuftom of gavel-kind, an infant, 
at the age of fifteen, is reckoned at full age to fell his lands ; 
and by cuftom, in fome places, an infant feifed of land in 
focage, may, at the fame age, make a leafe of years, that 
fhall bind him after he comes of age. 

An infant, who has an advowfon, may prefent to the be- 
nefice when it becomes void. (Co. Litt. 172.) An infant is 
capable of inheriting, and may allo purchafe lands, but his 
purchafe is incomplete ; for, when he comes to age, he may 
either agree or difagree to it, without alleging any reafon ; 
and fo may his heirs after him, if he dies without-having 
completed his agreement. (Co. Litt. 2.) And in cafe any 

infant bargain and feil his land by deed, indented and inrolled, 
- yet he may plead non-age. 

If an infant grants leafes for a term of years, he may, 
at his full age, either confirm the leafe, or bring ,trefpafs 

againft the leffee for the occupation. -Alfo a leale granted 
to an infant, may be avoided by waiving the land oat the 
rent-day exprefled therein. However, infants are bound in 
all acts of neceffity ; as prefentations to benefices, admit- 
Yances and grants of copy-hold eltates, affenting to legacies, 
and conditions annexed to lands, whether the eltate comes by 
grant or defcent. If an infant be the defendant in an action, 
the plaintiff fhall have tix years for commencing his action, 
after the defendant comes of age ; and an infant, who is a 
plaintiff, has alfo fix years after he comes of age, to fue by 
the ftatute of limitation. 

Invants, Difeafes of, in Medicine. When the extreme 
delicacy and tendernefs of every part of the flruéture of the 
infant trame is confidered, as well as the extraordinary revo- 
lution, which it fuddenly undergoes, in pafling from its vege- 
tating ftate, as it were, in the uterus, to that of a breathing 
animal, it muft be obvious that a thoufand circumt{tances, 
which make no impreffion on the adult frame, will powerfully 
influence that of the infant ; and that the utmott care will be 
required to fhield it from numerous caufes of difeafe, from the 
moment of its birth, ‘I’o the negle& of thefe cireumt{tances, 
orto their inability of attending to them, the great morta- 
lity that occurs among the children of the poor, in large cities, 

s perhaps chiefly to be aferibed. But this was iormévly 
much augmented, among all ranks, by the abfurd and unna- 


tural interference of art, which was apparently dictated by 
a notion that the inftin@ts and intimations of nature were to 
be oppofed, as of the moft baneful tendency. Fortunately 
the more rational fyftem of following thefe intimations, as 
the beft guides to health, has generally fuperfeded that abufe ; 
and it will only be requifite for us here to {peak of fome of 
the accidents attendant on birth, of the more frequent con- 
nate imperfections of ftruéture, and of the difeafes pecu- 
harly belonging to the period of infancy and childhood. 
Recovery of /till-born or weakly infants. Dr. Hamilton 
obferves, that the occafional recovery of ill-born children, 
under circumftances where experience alone could have en- 
couraged any hopes, ought to teach practitioners the im- 
portance of employing, with patience and attention, the 
means conducive to that purpofe. If there is no pulfa- 
tion in the umbilical cord, the infant fhould be inftantly fe- 
parated from the mother, the cord being tied by a flip knot, 
and the body immerfed in warm water. The lungs fhould 
be then diftended with air, by means of a bag of elaltic gum, 
or acommon fyringe, (the pipe of which is to be inferted 
into one noftril, while the other and the mouth are carefully 
clofed,) and again emptied by gentle preffure on the breatt. 
In this way an alternate diftention and compreflion of the 
lungs fhould be continued for fome time. Should the a&tion 
of the heart be. now perceived, the fame means are to be 
continued, until the infant exhibit the uiual marks of begin- 
ning refpiration, when the artificial diftention of the, lungs 
is to be only occafionally repeated, and all preffure on the 
breaft is to be avoided. But if, notwithitanding thefe means, 
the pulfation of the heart be not reftored, the infant fhould 
be taken out of the warm water, placed before the fire, 
carefully rubbed, and then wrapped in warm flannel. A 
glyfter, confifting of a table-fpoonful of {pirits, and two 
or three table-fpoonfuls of warm water fhould then be admi- 
niftered, and the temples, noftrils, and teguments of the 
face round the mouth, fhould be gently touched with a fea- 
ther, dipped in vitriolic zther, or {pirits of hartfhorn. But, 
fecondly, if the pulfation in the cord of a itill-born child is 
diftin& and foft, and the infant has the natural appearance, 
fo long as the placenta remains attached to the uterus, the 
child ought not to be feparated from the mother. The 
body fhould be carefully wrapped in warm flannel, the 
noftrils and fauces fhould be touched with a feather dipped 
in vitriolic «ther, and a little {pirits rubbed on the breatt. 
If the after-birth become detached, (which is known by 
the lengthening of the cord,) the child muft be imme- 
diately feparated, and the above means employed. Should 
the procefs of breathing commence after thefe means have 
been ufed fora few minutes, nothing elfe is to be done than 
keeping the infant warm, with its face freely expofed to the 
air. But fhou'd this not take place, the lungs are to 
be diftended and again comprefled, as in the firft cafe. See 
Prof. Hamilton’s Hints onthe Difeafesof Infants, &c. 
Although alive when born, the infant, in fome initances, 
lives only afhorttime. If the lips be pale, and the pulfation 
in the heart very feeble or flow, 1t may be fufpe&ed that this 
originates from fome caufe which is not cognizable to the 
fenles. On the fuppofition that it arifes from a deficiency 
of vitality, tlimulants have been applied to the furface, as a 
little brandy, or fpirits of hartfhorn, rubbed on the ribs 
and fpine, &c.; and {uch means have occafionally proved effi- 
cacious, though in the majority of cafes they fail. When 
the extremities are of a purple or blueifh colour, and the 
breathing is impeded or unnatural, it is generally found that 
there is a defect in the heart or lungs, which is beyond the 
power of any remedy. P 
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§ 1. Connate Imperfeltions.—Children are not always born 
in a flate of perfection in refpe& to the ftruéture of their bo- 
dies ; for fometimes they have deficient, fuperfluous, or 
mifplaced parts, natural -paffages clofed, and various 
marks onthe furface. Many of thefe imperfe@tions admit of 
no remedy ; while others may be eafily rectified. The fol- 
lowing are thofe which are moft frequently met with. 

Fiffures in the lips not only conititute a remarkable de- 
formity, but commonly prevent the child from fucking. 
They appear under various forms. Sometimes the ‘fiffure 
exilts only in one lip, generally the upper one, and is occa- 
fioned merely by a divifion of the foft parts : in other cafes, 
there is aconfiderable lofs. of fubftance between the divided 
parts: in fome inftances, again, there are two fiffures in one 
lip, or both lips are affected: and in others, the fiffure is 
not confined to the lips, but extends along the roof of the 
mouth. All thefe different fpecies of the fame deformity 
receive the general name of Aare-lip ; which fee. 

“The fongue is naturally bound down to the lower part of 
the mouth by a membranous cord, to prevent it from too 
great a degree of motion. Sometimes, however, the cord 
fixes it fo much, that the infant cannot fuck, in which cafe 
it is commonly faid to be tongue-tied. Women very often 
imagine that their children have this defe@t, when it does not 
really exift; and perhaps one inftance of it does not occur 
in feveral hundreds of thofe that are born. The difeafe may 
be always difcovered by putting a finger gently into the 
child’s mouth ; for if he be able to grafp it, as he would 
do the nipple in fucking, orif the tip of the tongue appear 
difengaged, the membrane does not require to be cut. 
The operation of diwding the frenum, trifling as it may ap- 
pear, requires fome caution, in order to avoid wounding the 
fublingual veins, and cutting too deep ; for in the firft cafe, 
a fatal hemorrhage may enfue; and in the fecond, if the 
tongue is loofened too much, the tip may be turned back, 
and clofe up the throat ; an accident that muft foon occafion 
death. It may be difcovered by the threatening fuffocation 
er convullions, and by the introdution of the finger into 
the mouth, by which alfo the tongue may be pulled back, 
and the confequences avoided. ‘This, however, 1s a very rare 
accident : it has been abfurdly called “ {wallowing the point 
of the tongue.” See Underwood on the Difeafes of Chil- 
dren, vol.il. p. #7. 5th edit. 

The watural pafages, efpectally the anus, vagina, and 
urethra, arefometimes imperforate, preventing altogether, or 
in great part, the ufual excretions. In fome cafes, a collec- 
tion of mucus alone proves the obftacle ; but in others, 
membranous fub{tances clofe up the paffages, in which laft 
inftanges, an operation will be requifite to openthe parts, 
which muft be performed by a ficilful furgeon. In refpect 
tothe vagina, Dr. Underwood obferves that he never found 
the external parts totally imperforate, there being always a 
{mall opening at the meatus urinarius : but the aperture to 
the vagina it{-lf fometimes requires to be opened, either by 
the point of «lancet, or by the fingers only, whichis gene- 
rally eafily effected, there being always a raphe, or line, 
where the natural cpening fhould be. ‘The anus 1s fometimes 
elofed only by a thin membrane, fo that the day after birth 
the meconium may be diftinétly felt, and in a manner feen 
fhining through it. A flight punéture with a lancet, and 
pafling a bougie or the point of a finger into the bowel for 
two or three days afterwards, is fufficient to remove this 
impediment. But more commonly the imperforate anus is a 
melancholy cafe, allowing of no effectual remedy, as the 
gut often terminates in a cul-de-fac: fo high as not to 
be. reached, The imperforate penis is not quite fo com- 


mon a cafe; but is not unfrequently fufpefed, when 
the aperture of the paflage is merely {topped up by a 
little mucus. Under fuch circumftances, washing the — 
part with warm milk and water, or at moft a little affilt- 
ance with a {mall probe, or any fuch blunt-pointed inftru- 
ment, will be fufficient ‘to open the paffage. When the- 
urethra is perfectly open nearly to the extremity, as often 
happens, it isneceflary only to make a {mall aperture witha 
lancet, ora fine trocar, and to keep the part open by the oc- 
cafional introduétion of a flender bougie. , 
‘Tumours about the back-bone of infants are always dan- 
gerous. If they be foft, partly tranfparent, and obvioufly 
connected with the fpine, conitituting the difeafe called pina — 
bifida, or hydrorachitis, they moft generally prove fatal ulti- 
mately ; although in fome inftances, the progrefs te that 
event has been very flow, the child having lived to the thir- 
teenth year. Fortunately, however, it more commonly ter- 
minates within a few months after birth: where it is pro- 
tracted, the individual is in a miferable ftate, being paralytic 
in his lower limbs, &c. ji 
Retention of the Meconium.—The meconium is that black, 
vifcid matter, which every infant difcharges from the intef- 
tines for the firft two or three days after birth ; and many 
complaints have been afcribed to the undue retention of it, 
and confequently a great variety of purgative medicines have 
been reconimended to be given, almoft as foon as the child is. 
born, witha view toexpel it. But experience has taught — 
that the natural evacuant of this matter is the firit milk of 
the mother, which is flightly laxative in its properties; the 
infant, therefore, fhould be put to the breatt as foon after 
birth as the fituation of the mother will allow. The per- 
nicious praétice of giving infants purging medicines, Dr. 
Hamilton remarks, as foon as they are born, earnot be too 
much reprobated ; for the retention of the meconium for fome 
hours after birth certainly produces lefs inconvenience thanis: 
occafioned by the acrimony of the fubftances which the child 
is often forced to fwallow. The moft fimple artificial means, 
he adds, for removing this matter, are Lifbon fugar diffolved 
in water, or a folution of manna. Where thete fail, a tea- 
{poonful of cold drawn cattor oil is to be given. : 
Jaundice, or, as the nurfes term it, the yellow gum, is among 
the difeafes which take place within a few days after birth. 
It is preceded by drowfinefs, and difinclination to fuck, and: 
is foon difcovered by the univerfal yellownefs of the flan. 
Sometimes the whites of the eyes appear yellow for a day 
or two before the other {ymptoms «ppear : the tinge of the 
fin is feldom deep, and the difeafe is more readily removable 
than the jaundice of adults ; but cafes are occalionally met 
with, where the colour of the fkin is of a dark yellow, the in-. 
fant moans conttantly, and convulfions follow, whieh at lait 
deftroy life. In regard to the treatment of this difeafe, if 
the child feem to fuffer no unealinefs, although ats {kin be 
quite yellow, and if his bowels be open, it-will be unnecef- 
fary to adminifter any medicines. But if he be unable to 
fuck, and have a difpofition to conftant fleep, alive mea- 
fures fhould be adopted. Thefe confilt principally in eva- 
cuating the vifcid matter, which probably clogs up the 
biliary ducts. An emetic of ipecacuan, and brifle laxatives, 
as of rhubarb, or frequent dofes of a folution of manna, 
will then be found neceflary, and their effeéts may be much 
promoted by the warm bath. When violent colic pains or 
convulfions accompany the yellow gum, there is reafon to 
fear that the liver is difeafed, and little can be expeéted from 
any remedy. 
The thrujh, fore mouth, or aphthe, is fo common a difeafe 
in early infancy, that it has been imagined to be a falutary 
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ffort of nature to expel fome hurtful matter from the fyftem, 
which might otherwife be productive of many complaints 
ut a future period. This opinion, however, is merely a vul- 
zar prejudice, founded neither on reafon nor experience. 
Aphthe appear to be eonnefted with a deranged condition of 
he alimentary canal, and feem to arife molt frequently from 
he too early or too liberal ufe of fpoon-meat, or improper 
ood: but other caufes occafionally produce it, fach as 


-xpofure to cold, damp weather, &c. In the treatment of . 


his complaint, Dr. Hamilton affirins, that the great object 
hould be to promote its natural progrefs, and to countera¢t 
he effets of the acrimony of the faliva. ‘Lhe early ufe of 
timulant applications, fuch as gargles of port-wine and 
yorax, force off the {pots before they have undergone the 
atural changes, and’ by their irritation keep up the difeafe. 
But the proper objects may be obtained by putting fre- 
juently into the ifant’s mouth a tea-[poonful of a liquor, 
yrepared by mixing with the white of an unboiled egg, three 
able-fpoonfuls of cold water, and a little refined fugar, 
yy prohibiting all fpoon-meat, and by frequently duiting 


he natural paflages with prepared calamine or tutty pow- 


ler. When the {pots become yellow, the borax may be 
lowed. It is to be mixed with eight or ten times its 
veight of powdered {ugar or of honey, or it may be dif- 
olved in fig-tea in the fame proportion. If the {pots grow 
vid, -bark and port-wine fhould be ufed as a gargle, while 
he infant is fupported by means of ten or twelve parts of 
varm cow's milk, mixed with one part of fherry wine. 
The fame kind of nourifhment is neceffary in cafes, where, 
rom the extenfive incruftation over the tongue and cheeks, 
he infant is incapable of fucking, which ahem happens for 
day et two. See APHTILE. 

§ 2. Difeafes of the Skin.-—-Two tifeafes, of a febrile na- 
ure, connected with a morbid concition of the fkin, have 
een defcribed by writers on the diforders of infancy, which 
verit attention. They are almoft unknown, however, ex- 
ept to the phyficians of lying-in hofpitals, as they have 
‘Idom occurred in the private houfes of individuals. ‘The 
rft of thefe is eryfipelatous inflammation of the fkin, called 
y Dr. Underwood eryfipelas infantile, which ordinarily 
ecurs within a few days after birth, and fometimes at a 
ter period. It feizes the moft robuft, as well as delicate, 
hildren ; making its attacks in a very f{udden manner, and 
roceeding rapidly in its courfe. It mo{t commonly ap- 
ears firit on the toes or fingers, which look {welled and 
lue, as if from cold; but in the more violent forms, it 
egins about the pubes, and extends upwards on the belly, 
id down the thighs and legs; or fometimes it commences 
| the neck, when it is equally dangerous. It appears, in- 
eed, to be always molt dangerous when it feizes or {preads 
» the body, and molt mild when confined to the extre- 
ities. Suppuration and gangrene are occafionally the con- 
quences ; but even where neither of thefe events takes place, 

may terminate fatally from effufion into fome of the cavi- 
es, or from the inflammation extending to the contents of the 
r\domen, glueing the parts together, and throwing out upon 
ir furface an exudation of coagulable lymph. On the 
hole, the treatment of this infantile eryfipelas has too fre- 
uently proved unfuccefsful. ‘The ufe of faturnine lotions 
id poultices, on the firlt appearance of the inflammation, 
emed to check its progrefs at firft; but it was foon found 
» fpread, and to terminate in a fatal fuppuration or mor- 
fication. A more cordial plan of treatment has been 
tended with a fomewhat greater degree of fuccefs ; and 
e application of external ttimulants, fuch as linen com- 
efles wrung out of camphorated fpirit, has in fome cafes 
iecked the inflammation. ‘The bowels fhould be kept open, 
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and the free admiffion of pure air enforced: indeed, it is 
probable that, in proportion to the effeétual ventilation em- 
ployed, the occurrence of the difeafe will be diminifhed, 
and its violence, when it does appear, mitigated. 

Another affeCtion of the fkin, accompanied by fever, and 
occurring under fimilar circumftances, has been called by Dr. 
Underwvod, who was one of the firft to deferibe the difeafe, 
the /kin-bound difeafe. ‘This does not happen invariably, like 
the preceding complaint, within a fhort time after birth ; for 
it has been known to attack infants above fix months old. 
It is ufhered in with violent fever, with co'dnefs of the 
limbs, oppreffed breathing, and almoft conftant moaning. 
The fkinis of a yellowifh-white colour, refembling foft wax 
in its appearance, and not only thickened and hardened, but 
evidently unyielding ; the ce!lular membrane 1s fized in fuch 
a manner that it will not flide over the fubjacent mufcles, 
not even on the back of the hands, where it is ufually very 
loofe and pliable. This ftri€ture often extends over the 
whole body; but the fkin is peculiarly rigid in the parts 
about the face, and on the extremities. The child is always 
co'd, and whatever number of days it may furvive, has 
conitantly the appearance of being in a dyiag ftate. The 
{tools are of a clayey colour and confiftence; and the dif- 
‘eafe feems to be much conneéted with a diforder of the 
chylopoietic organs, efpecially of the liver. The free ufe 
of laxatives, together with the warm bath, and fome cordial 
medicines, appears to have been occafionally fuccefsful ; 
but in general, where the progrefs of the difeafe has not 
been arrefted in the commencement, it has terminated fa. 
tally. 

The moft common affe€tions of the fkin, however, that 
occur in early infancy, are unaccompanied by fever, are 
produ€tive only of flight inconvenience, without danger, and 
confift principally of certain rafhes, or eruptions of papular 
or puttular fpots. The moft common of thefe is a papular 
eruption, which appears under a variety of forms, and has 
been called the gum, or technically frophulus. Dr. Willan 
has diftributed thofe varieties of appearance under five 
heads: the moft frequent of which is the red cum (or red 
gown, asit was formerly denominated, probably becaufe the 
child's fkin, thus variegated, fomewhat refembles a piece 
of red printed linen), the flrophulus infertin@us. The pa- 
fule, or pimples, in this affectior, rife fenfibly above the 
level of the cuticle, are of a vivid red colour, and commonly 
diftin& from each other: their number and extent vary 
much in different cafes. They appear moft conftantly on 
the cheeks, fore-arm, and back of the hand, but are fome- 
times diffufed over the whole body. This eruption has 
not in general any tendency to become puitular, but ufually 
terminates in fcurf, or exfoliations of the cuticle. Its du- 
ration, however, is very uncertain: the papule and fpots 
fometimes remain for a length of time without any alter- 
ation ; fometimes difappear and come out again daily : but 
for the moft part, one cruption of them fucceeds another, 
at longer intervals, and with more regularity, The red gum 
occurs chiefly within the two firft months of laétation ; it 
is not always accompanied or preceded by any diforder of 
the conititution, but appears occafionally in the ftrongeft 
and moft healthy children. In many inltances, it is con- 
neéted with a weak irritable ftate of the alimentary canal, 
and confequent indigeition For if it be, by any means, 
fuddenly repelled from the furface, diarrhea, vomiting, 
{pafmodic affections of the bowels, and often general dif- 
turbance of the conftitution, fucceed ; but as foon ‘as it re- 
appears, thofe internal complaints are wholly fufpended. 
Dr. Armitrong and others have particularly noticed this 
reciprocation, which makes the red gum at times a difeafe of 
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fome importance, though, in its ufual form, it is not thought 
to be in any refpe& dangerous. On their remarks a necef- 
fary caution is founded, not to expofe infants to a ftream of 
very cold air, nor to plunge them unfeafonably in a cold bath ; 
the moft violent and even fatal fymptoms having often been 
the confequence of fuch imprudent condué&. Little need 
be faid in regard to the treatment of the red gum: the com- 
mon mild appearance of it, being confiflent with a healthy 
ftate of allthe functions of the body, requires no medicinal 
application. Itis, however, advifable to keep the fkin clear 
from fordes, and to promote equable perfpiration. This may 
be done beft by daily ablutions with tepid water, which 
prove ufeful in moft cutaneous diforders, and will be found 
of confiderable importance with refpeét to the general health 
ef the infant. 

The other varieties of /rophulus, mentioned by Dr. Wil- 
Jan, are two, the S. a/éidus, or white gum, which differs from 
the former merely in the appearance of its papule, which 
confift of a number of minute, whitifh fpecks, a little ele- 
vated, and fometimes, though not conftantly, furrounded by 
a flight rednefs, occurring chiefly on the face, neck, and 
breait, and being more permanent than the papule of the 
red gum. 3. S. confertus, or rank red gum, fometimes allo 
called the footh-ra/h, which ufually takes place about the 
fourth or fifth month after birth, on the cheeks and fides of 
the nofe, extending fometimes to the forehead and arms, but 
rarely to the trunk of the body, and accompanying the ftate 
of dentition ; and in the feventh or eighth month affuming a 
fomewhat different form, appearing in one or two large irre- 
gular patches, of a high red colour, on the arms, fhoulder, or 
neck. 4. S. volaticus, which is characterifed by {mall, cir- 
cular patches, or cluters of papulz, arifing fucceffively on 
different parts of the body, continuing red, with a little 
heat or itching, for about four days, when they turn brown, 
and begin to exfoliate ; the fucceflive patches, however, not 
ceafing to appear in lefs than three or four weeks. And, 
5. Strophulus candidus, in which the papule are larger than in 
any of the foregoing {pecies, have no inflammation round 
their bafe, and a very fmocth and fhining furface, whence 
they appear to be of a lighter colour than the adjoining 
cuticle ; they are diffufed, at a confiderable diftance from 
each other, over the loins, fhoulders, and upper part of the 
arms, ‘lhis eruption affects infants about a year old, and 
moft commonly fucceeds fome of the acute difeafes to which 
they are liable, fuch as catarrhal fever, or inflammations of 
the bowels or lungs ; the papule continue hard and elevated 
for about a week, and then gradually fubfide and difappear. 
See Willan on Cutan. Difeafes, Order 1. Genus 1. 

The ftrophulus volaticus being fometimes conneGted with 
a diforder of the ftomach and bowels, it becomes requifite 
to adminifter a gentle emetic or fome laxative medicines ; 
after which the deco€tion of Peruvian bark will be found of 
advantage. No external application feems neceflary. The 
ftrophulus confertus, when the child is otherwife healthy, is 
generally afcribed to a ftate of indigeftion, or fome feverifh 
complaint in.the mother or nurfe: but the eruption is fre- 
quently feen when no fuch caufe for it is evident. It may 
with more probability be confidered as one of the numerous 
fymptoms of irritation, arifing from the inflamed and painful 
ftate of the gums in dentition; fince it always occurs 
during that procefs, and difappears foon after the firfl teeth 
have cut through the gums. On this view the eruption 
requires no {pecific confideration in medical pra¢tice ; it can 
only be alleviated by the general treatment proper for the 
fate of teething, to be mentioned prefently. 

This fpecies of frophulus appears under other modifica- 
tions, which have been miftaken for meafles, One very ob- 


ftinate and painful form of it is noticed by Dr. Willan, which 
takes place, though not often, on the lower extremities, 
The papule fpread from the calves of the legs to the thighs, 
nates, loins, and round the body as high as the navel: being . 
very numerous and clofe together, they produce a continuous _ 
rednefs over all the parts above-mentioned. The cuticle 
prefently becomes fhrivelled, cracks in various places, and 
finally feparates from the {kin in large pieces. During this_ 
procefs a new cuticle is formed, notwithftanding which the 
complaint recurs in a fhort time, and goes through the fame 
courfe as before. In this manner, fucceflive eruptions take 
place during the courfe of three or four mouths; and per- 
haps do not ceafe till the child is one year old, or fomewhat 
more. Children neceffarily fufler great uneafinefs from the 
heat and irritation occafioned by fo extenfive an eruption ; 
yet, while they are affected with it, they often remain free 
from any internal or febrile complaint. 

This appearance, Dr. Willan remarks, fhould be diflin-. 
guifhed from the interirigo of infants, which exhibits an uni- 
form red, {mooth, {fhining furface, without papule; and 
which affects only the lower part of the nates and infide of 
the thighs, being produced by the flimulus of the urine, &c., 
with which the child’s clothes are almoft conftantly wetted. 
Under the head of intertrigo, however, we mutt include all - 
thofe varieties of chafing and excoriation which occur in thofe 
parts where the {kin is folded, or in conta¢t, and therefore 
liable to confiderable attrition. (See Inrertrico.) From 
the delicate ftructure of the {kin of infants, Dr. Hamilton 
obferves, excoriations readily take place wherever one part of 
it is in con{tant conta¢t with another, unlels the moft careful 
attention be paid to keep every part dry. The ears, neck, : 
arm-pits, and groins are chiefly liable to be affected in this_ 
manner. When the excoriations are not allowed to con- 
tinue for a confiderable length of time, they feldom require 
any other treatment than being dufted, morning and even- 
ing, with prepared tutty, or calamine, or with common afhes 
finely powdered, or a little hair-powder or flarch. But 
when a difcharge of matter is the confequence of negleéted 
excoriations, a cure can only be obtained by much care and 
attention ; for it is often very difficult to flop thefe runnings. 
Some practitioners have objedted to fuch attempts, on the 
falfe fuppolition that the difcharge is a falutary outlet for 
an overload of the fyitem. Thefe opinions, admirably well , 
calculated to favour the carelefsnefs of nurfes, are founded 
upon improper views of the operations of nature. 

Many different remedies will be found beneficial in dif- 
ferent cafes of excoriation ; fuch as wafhing the parts daily 
with brandy and water, lime-water, a weak folution of fugar 
of lead, or of white vitriol, and dreffing them with any mild 
ointment, as fpermaceti ointment, Turner’s cerate, or oit- 
ments containing the oxyd of zinc, or a {mall portion of the 
ointment of nitrate of mercury. While thefe means are 
purfued, an open ftate of the bowels is to be promoted, by 
the occafional exhibition of any gentle laxative, as manna 
diffolved in water, &c. The ufe of mild mercurials, as al- 
teratives, fuch as the hydrargyrus cum creta, &c. is likewife 
beneficial. 

Some other flight eruptions, to which young children are» 
liable, chiefly of the papular form, are mentioned by Dr. . 
Underwood, and require no other treatment than an atten- 
tion to the flate of the bowels, or the ufe of fome teltaceous 
powders. See his ‘l'reatife on Dif. of Children, vol. i. 

There is a very common eruption, fays the writer juft - 
qvoted, that calls for more attention, and to which medical 
writers have given the name of cruffa laGea, (or milk-blotches, 
as Dr. Hamilton tranflates it,) « which has a very unplea- » 
fant appearance, but is, notwithftanding, equally innocent 
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with the former, and even prevents other complaints. I 
think I never faw an infant,’’ he continues, *¢ much loaded 
with it, but it has always been healthy, and cut its teeth 
remarkably well: indeed it falls to the lot of the fineft 
children, and fuch as are well nourifhed ; whence fome have 
imagined it owing only to the richnefs of the milk, And 
it is remarkable in this eruption, that howfvever thick and 
long-continued the feabs may be, the cruffa laGea never exco- 
riates, nor leaves any fcar on the parts.’’ It is not attended 
with any fever, or obvious derangement of the fyftem. The 
cruft appears firft on the forehead, and often extends half 
way over the face in the form of large loofe feabs. It is 
fometimes attended with fevere itching. Praétitioners in 
general affirm that medicines are not required, and are ra- 
ther injurious than beneficial in this eruption ; that mild lax- 
atives, fo as to keep the paffage of the bowels free, may be 
employed, but that all active purgatives are to be avoided ; 
and, laftly, that where there is exceffive itching, fome weak 
cooling altringent lotion, of the acetate of lead, or fulphate 
of zinc, fhould be applied to the parts. Dr. Underwood 
denies that the cru/fa laéza ever degenerates into {cald-head, 
as fome authors before hin had mentioned. But Dr. Ha- 
milton has pointed out a modification of crufla laéiea, which 
frequently takes place during teething, and is a moft obfti- 
nate and troublefome complaint. ‘ ‘This,’’ he fays, “ is 
chara¢terized by a rednefs of the fkin round the edge of the 
incruftations; by an ichorous or clear-coloured exudation 
iffuing from the furface of the fcabs, which concretes, and 
which tends to carry the difeafe over every part of the face 
which it touches. There cannot be a doubt, indeed, that 
this form of cruffa lagea is contagious, and nothing lefs than 

a variety of the feald-head, or tinea capitis, the Porrigo of 
Dr. Willan’s nomenclature, in which this fpecies is called 
Porrigo Jarvalis. The cure of this modification of the dif- 
eafe requires conftant ablution with milk and water, thin 
gruel, &c., to remove the acrid fluid which exudes, and the 
application of fome drying ointment. Some alterative pre- 
paration of mercury is likewife ufeful internally, fuch as the 
hydrargium creta, or the grey oxyd, followed by the vege- 
table and mimeral tonics. See Porrico. 

- Dr. Hamilton has ftated the following praétical conclu- 
fions refpeéting the eruptions of children in general. They 
may all be divided into two claffes, he obferves, the firf of 
which are temporary, or of fhort duration; are commonly 
ufhered in with fymptoms of general indifpofition, and are 
owing to fome diforder of the ftomach or bowels, or to 
fome interruption of the ufual excretions or fecretions: the 
jecond are of an indefinite duration ; break out gradually 
without any derangement of the ordinary health ; and are 
probably, in molt inftances, the effects of fome difeafed con- 
dition of the lymphatic fyltem, though, fometimes, the 
may be occafioned by a local affe€tion of the fkin itfelf. 
The treatment requifite in thefe two forms of eruption is 
thus ftated. In the fr# clafs, where fymptoms of indifpo- 
fition, fuch as heat, rettlefsnefs, fickneta, or oppreffion, are 
followed by an eruption, a brifk dofe of calomel fhould be 
firft ordered, together with the warm bath, and afterwards 
oceafional purgatives, and a fuitable regulation of the diet, 
are to be adviled. But, in the /econd clafs, where the ap- 
pearance of the eruption is unaccompanied by fever or 
marks of indifpofition, fome of the medicines called altera- 
tives, and the daily ufe of warm bathing, particularly in fea- 
water, {hould be recommended. The medicines to which an 
alterative power is afcribed, he continues, are preparations of 
mercury, of antimony, of fulphur, and of neutral falts ; and 
therefore calomel in very {mall dofes, or antimonial wine, or 
the fulphuret of antimony, or Harrowgate or Cheltenham 


waters, or fome imitation of thefe, are the remedies to be 
chiefly depended upon. It is commonly neceflary to order 
a protracted courfe of thefe medicines. In fome cafes, 
other topical applications (befides the warm bath) are ne- 
ceflary, to allay irritation, arifing from excefive heat and 
itching of the fkin. ‘The mott efficacious are lime-water 
mixed with oil, a folution of potafs, and the acetite of am- 
monia much diluted. The metallic folutions are too power- 
ful to be employed, except upon very particular occafions. 
Iffues have been often employed in thofe cafes, but experi- 
ence has proved that purging anfwers better. Very diltrefs- 
ing effects have followed the application of a blifter, where 
there was a tendency to chronic eruptions of the fkin. Ha- 
milton’s Hints for the Treatment of the principal Difeafes 
of Infancy and Childhood, p. 130. 

 § 3. Dentition —It is generally admitted that the time of 
teething is an important period of the infant ftate, during 
which a number of diforders of a formidable charaéter are 
liable to occur. Dr. Cadogan, indeed, and Dr. Armflrong 
feem to have entertained a Siecle different opinion upon 
this fubjeét, and have afcribed the complaints, connected 
with the procefs of dentition, to fome other morbid condi- 
tion of the habit, fuch as too great fulnefs, or a corrupt 
fiate of the fluids: but this appears to be a difference only 
in terms, and implies an admifiion of the occurrence of the 
difeafes alluded to. (See Armftrong on the Difeafes moi 
incident to Children, &c. p. 61.) It is certain that the na- 
tural procefs of dentition is productive of pain and indifpo- 
fition in by far the greater number of inftances: fome in- 
fants, indeed, {uffer lefs than others, but few enjoy perfect 
health while teething. We fhall firft defcribe the progrefs 
of the developement of the teeth, and afterwards the ordi- 
nary affections which it excites in the conftitution, 

The period of teething is fubje& to confiderable variety in 
different inftances ; but in the greater number of cafes, the 
firft pair of milk-teeth appear between the fifth and tenth 
month, and the Jaft before the end of the fecond year. In 
fome infants, however, the firft pair or two are cut by the 
end of the third month; while, on the other hand, not a 
few attain the fixteenth or eighteenth month before a fingle 
pair appears. In general, thofe of the lower jaw are cut 
before the corref{ponding ones of the upper jaw; but fome- 
times the feveral pairs of the upper jaw are cut before thofe 
of the lower. The following is the order of fucceflion in 
mott inftances: wiz. firft, the two middle fore-teeth of the 
lower jaw ; then the correfponding pair in the upper: next 
follow the two adjoining teeth of the upper jaw; and, after 
thefe, the two next fore-teeth of the lower jaw: then come 
the two foremoft grinders of the upper jaw, and after them 
the two anterior grinders of the lower jaw: the two eye- 
teeth make their appearance next ; and {ome time after, the 
two oppofite to them in the lower jaw : and finally, the poite- 
rior grinders. Of the firit fet of teeth there are twenty in all, 
but in fome cafes only fixteen: an interval of one, two, or 
more weeks is interpofed between each fucceflive pair ; and 
there is commonly a longer interval between the firft two 
pair than between the fucceeding ones. Some children, how- 
ever, cut their teeth crofs, as it is called, or irregularly, the 
teeth appearing firlt in the upper jaw, and alfo ata diftance, 
inftead of being contiguous to each other: in fome rare cafes 
the grinders come out before the cutting teeth. This is ac- 
counted, and with fome reafon, an indication of difficult or 
painful dentition, 
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and this is accomplifhed merely by the preffure of the enlarg- 
ing tooth, which oceafions the abforption of thofe parts. In 
favourable cafes, the preffure of the tecth en the gums occa- 
fions pain, and an increafed flow of the fluids furnithed by 
the mouth. Hence the infant is fretful, reftlefs during the 
night, drivels continually, and frequently thrufts his little 
hands, or whatever he can get hold of, into his mouth, to 
rub his gums; and he has occafionally ficknefs, gripes, and 
Joofenels. At laft the corner of a tooth is perceived ; but 
the uneafinefs {till continues for fome days, when a fecond 
oneiscut. During the interval between the cutting of the 
lower and upper teeth, he recovers his ftrength and ufual 
good health; but is foon again fubjected to the fame un- 
eafinefs. 

Were thefe the only complaints which attend teething, 
little danger might be apprehended; but fometimes many 
very formidable fymptoms occur. In robuit healthy con- 
flitutions, a violent fever frequently precedes the appearance 
of every tooth; the gums are {welled and inflamed, the 
eyes much affected, the belly bound, the fkin het ; and there 
is every now and then continued fcreaming, with inability 
to fuck, and the fleep is fhort and difturbed. W sakly in- 
fants, where teething is painful and difficult, are opprefled 
with ficknets, loath ail kinds of food, lofe their colour, fret 
perpetually, have a conftant loofenefs, and become much 
emaciated. Some, befides thefe fymptoms, are fubje& to 
convulfions, which recur from time to time, till the tooth 
or teeth are above the gum. In others, cough, various 
eruptions on the fiin, ulcerations in the gums, extending 
fometimes over the palate, ob{tinate inflammation of the eyes, 
affeCtions of the urinary organs, and fometimes molt alarm- 
ing determination to the head, are occafionally the effeéts of 
teething. All the fymptoms are much aggravated, if feveral 
teeth be cut at once, or in immediate fucceifon. 


It is of great importance to be able to afcertain when any 
of the diitrefling fymptoms, thus enumerated, arife from 
dentition. This is to be done by a careful examination of 
the itate of the gums. Previous to the protrufion of any 
tooth, the feam, which may be diltin@ly obferved on the 
edge of each gum, like a doubling of the fkin, is done away, 
and the upper furface of the gum is rendered flat and broad, 
or is elevated in the form of a {mall {welling The gum of 
the upper jaw is more apt to appear on the {lretch than that 
of the lower. It is not eafy to diftinguifh when the infant 
fuffers pain from any part of the gum being preffed upon ; 
otherwife that might affil in pointing out the advance of 
fome particular tooth or teeth, becaufe fuch a degree of fret- 
fulnefs attends teething, that every attempt to teel the itate 
of the mouth never fails to irritate the child. 


An eftimate of the danger attending dentition is to be 
formed chiefly from the nature of the fymptoms. Expe- 
rience proves that puny delicate infants often fuffer lefs than 
the moft healthy and robult. In this climate it has been 
found that fummer is a more favourable feafon for teething 
than winter. Some infants cut their fore-teeth without any 
pain or difficulty, but are much dittreffed while cutting the 
grinders or eye-teeth ; although, when the protrufion of the 
firft two pair of fore-teeth is accompanied or preceded by 
great uneafinefs, there is reafon to fear that the individual 
will fuffer during the whole period of teething : yet the con- 
verfe of the propofition does not hold good; that is, where 
little derangement of health attends the firlt pair or two, it 
is not to be concluded that all the other teeth are to advance 
with the fame facility. It is well known, that during teeth- 
ing every acute difeafe is more than ufually dangerous ; and 
it is allo a well eitablifhed fa@, that infants, in a crowded 


city, are more liable to pain and alarming fymptoms at that 
time of life than thofe reared in the country. Schaal 

The treatment of the ordinary complaints attending 
teething, fhould confift in moderating the pain, in regulating 
the ftate of the bowels, and in the continued employment of _ 
every means calculated to promote the general health e 
infant. With thefe views, {mall quantities of anodyne balfam 
may be rubbed on the back-bone at bed-time, when the in- 
fant feems to be greatly pained. He ought to be fed with 
beef-tea twice a-day, if weakly, and if his bowels be loofe ; 
and fhould be kept as much as poffible in the open air when 
the weather is favourable ; the cold bath ought not to be 
laid afide in thefe cafes, unlefs other concurrent diforders 
fould render it neceffary, as nothing is more conducive to 
promote general ttrength. Loofeneds, if exceffive, muft be - 
moderated ; and if the beily be bound fhould be artificially 
induced by gentle laxative medicines. When reftlefs during 
the night, the child fhould be taken out of bed, and carried _ 
about in a cool airy room ; and if not relieved in a fhort time, 
he ought to be put into a warm bath, Finally, he fhould 
be allowed fomething to rub his gums with, which will 
both gratify his wifhes, and tend to. promote the abforption 
of the parts inclofing the tooth. A piece of wax-candie, or 
of recent liquorice-roct, is preferable to coral; though the 
latter fubitance is ia no other refpeé injurious than that it 
may be, by awkwardnefs, forced into the noilril or eye. 

The manageinent, when alarming fymptoms take place, 
mutt be varied according to circumftances ; but in every 
cafe the indications to be fulfilled are, to cut afunder the 
parts which refift the protrufion of the tooth or teeth, and . 
to palliate diltreffing or troublefome complaints. Some of 
thefe, which occur alfo under other circumtftances, will be 
noticed immediately. See allo Duxrition. Hamilton's 
Hints, &c. p. 73, e feq. Pa 

Canker of the mouth, cancrum oris, as it has been called, is 
mott commonly conneéted with dentition ; it is. fometimes 
troublefome to remove, but commonly a trivial complaint. 
It fometimes makes its appearance in the fir month, Dr. Un- 
derwood fays ; at others, about the time of teething; and 
frequently at the age of fix or feven years, whien children are 
fhedding their firft teeth, and the fecond are making their 
way through the gums. It confifts of little foul fores cover- 
ing the gums, and extending fometimes to the infide of the 
lips and cheeks. It is faid to occur during teething molt 
frequently where the gums have not been lanced. It is 
generally eafily cured by keeping the body open, and by 
the ufe of fome mild aftringent application to the mouth, 
As much white vitriol, or rock alum, as wiil give a mode- 
rate ronghnefs to a little honey, is ufually fufficient for this 
purpofe ; orf it fhould not effeét acure when the complaint 
makes its appearance at the time of teething, it will generally 
go away as foon as the teeth are protruded. The worft 
{pecies of this complaint, witnefled by Dr. Underwood, has 
occurred during the fecond period of dentition, when a child 
has been fhedding a number of teeth together, leaving the 
decayed ftumps behind, which have been negleéted to be 
drawn out. ‘The whole gums wi'l then fometimes be fpongy, 
or diffolve into foul {preading ulcers ; and {mall apertures 
will be formed, communicating from one part to another, 
accompanied with an eezing of a fetid and fometimes puru- 
lent difcharge. If the ftumps of the decayed teeth are 
eafily acceffible, they ought to be extracted, and fome aftrin- 
gent applications made to the parts, confifting of myrrh, 
Peruvian bark, alum, or cryltals of tartar; made into a palte 
with honey of rofes, or lotions made with the fame ingre- 
dients, aflringent tinétures, or mineral acids. é 

§ 4: Bowel Complaints.—Under this head we fhall include 
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the diforders of the whole of the alimentary canal, and of the 
organs conne¢ted with it, both by funciion and ftruéture. 
Thefe conftitute, perhaps, the moft important tribe of the 
difeafes of children ; inafmuch as they not only produce con- 
fiderable diftrefs by their direct etfe& in deranging the 
funétions, but are likewife indireétly the fource of numerous, 
fevere, and even fatal conftitutional maladies, both chronic 
andacute. The diforders of the ftomach, indeed, are feldom 
very formidable or troublefome in early life ; but the de- 
rangements of the biliary fecretion, of the inteftinal canal, 
and of the mefenteric glands and abforbents, which are 
much conneéted with each other, are productive of much 
mifchief during the whole period of infancy and childhood. 

Sickne/s and’ Vomiting —A. flight degree of ficknefs is a 
very common occurrence in infants, as their ftomach is fo 
irritable, that it readily rejects any overload of food. But 
this fpontaneous puking is attended with little violence to the 
ftomach ; the milk, or other aliment, feems to come up 
without any fenfible a€tion of the part, or any reaching effort 
of the child: and when the food is brought up immediately 
after fucking or feeding, and in an almott unchanged {tate, 
fuch ficknefs is obferved to be not incomgatible with a 
thriving ftate. Unlefs when the ficknefs is extremely vio- 
lent, therefore, or long continued, it is feldom neceflary to 
interfere. But when means are required to moderate or to 
allay it, we mutt endeavour to afcertain the caufe of the 
vomiting, and apply them accordingly. ‘I'he caufes of 
ficknefs at the ftomach in infants are cither fome altered con- 
dition of the nurfe’s milk, or the prefence of fome indigef- 
tible fubftance in the ftomach. If the nurfe have been under 
the influence of any violent emotion of the mind, or if the 
have begun to be out of order, or even to have the feelings 
preceding that event, it may be concluded that there is fome 
morbid change in the milk. During the progrefs of tecth- 
ing, the increafed quantity of faliva, together with its acri- 
mony, proves occafionally the caufe of ficknefs. In fuch 
cafes the ftomach may require the difcharge of its contents 
by means of a gentle emetic : a little warm water or chamo- 
mile tea, or, at the moft, fome preparation of ipecacuan, will 
anfwer this purpofe. Antimonials, in dofes which excite 
vomiting, are frequently injurious to infants, and fometimes 
actually fink, with great rapidity, the living powers. When 
the vomiting is kept up by irritability of the ftomach, which 
is fometimesthe confequence of its actions having beendifurb- 
ed by a caufe already removed, flight cordials and aromatics 
may be given to {trengthen the organ and abate its fenfibility, 
and if thefe fail, fome ftimulant or anodyne may be applied 
externally. 

It muit be obferved, however, that habitual vomiting from 
over-diflention of the ftomach, to which many infants are 
liable, may lay the foundation for future weaknefs of the 
digettive organs, and fhould therefore be guarded again!t by 
every precaution. For this reafon, infants ought not to be 
allowed to fuck too much at a time, and large quantities of 
{poon-meat fhould never be given in the early months. 

Diarrhea or Looftne/s—The natural appearance of the 
ftools of infants fhould be familiar to every practitioner. In 
general the colour is that of a bright orange, the confiftence 
is pulpy and curdled, and the fmell is not offenfive. Any 
deviation in thefe refpects marks fome difeafed ttate of the 
itomach or bowels. During infancy, from two to four 
evacuations, within the twenty-four heurs, feem neceflary and 
ufeful ; and even where that number is execeded, it is not 
to be regarded as injurious, unlefs the health be impaired, or 
the flefh be rendered flabby. The appearance of the {tools, 
in cafes of diarrhcea, is very various. When they are green, 
and at the fame time emit a four {mell, which arifes from the 


prevalence of acidity in the firft paffages, there is generally 


_griping and fretfulnefs, but the complaint is not dangerous. 


It generally yields to a laxative, or, in very young infants, 
to a medicine compofed of a little magnelia and rhubarb, 
with a little diftilled water of dill or penny-royal, with a 
few drops of ammoniacal fpirit, or of the compound tinéture 
of camphor. The nurfe’s food fhould be regulated in this 
cafe, and the infant ought to have no other food, in addition 
to the milk, than arrow-root. : 

Siimy ftools are generally the effe&t of expofure to cold, 
though they occafionally arife from fome irritation or accu- 
mulation in the bowels. In both cafes they are apt to be 
flightly ftreaked with blood. If there be violent pain, or 
fymptoms of fever, introfufception is to be dreaded.” A 
dofe of cold-drawn caftor oil, together with the warm-bath, 
or fomentation of the belly with flannels wrung out of hot 
water, are commonly all that are neceflary, if the difeafe be 
attended to at the beginning. Where flimy ftools are of 
the colour of clay, and emit a putrid {mell, the infant foon 
becomes emaciated, and the difeafe often terminates fatally, 
though its progrefs be flow. Alteratives, with opiate fric- 
tions and occafional purgatives, afford the chief means of 
relief. If the infant be ftill at the breaft, the milk fhould be 
changed, a pra¢tice which ought to be adopted in every in- 
itancé where there is great tendency to loofenefs. 

The moft diftrefling cafes of diarrhcea are thofe in which 
the ftools are liquid, brown, black, or clay-coloured, and 
of an offenfive fmell. As the diforder proceeds, very un- 
favourable fymptoms occur, fuch as emaciation and drynefs 
of the fin, {welling or fhrinking of the belly, with an al- 
tered appearance of the countenance ; and there is a conftant 
fretting or peevifhnefs of temper. Sweillings of the glands 
of the groin, anda little uneafinefs of breathing, as it there 
were a flight tendency to cough, are alfo very unfavourable 
fymptoms. In many of thefe cafes the purging is the ef- 
fe& of a difeafed itate of fome of the digeitive organs, or of 
the mefenteric glands; but in others it arifes from an ir- 
regular aétion of the former organs. In thefe diforders fome 
practitioners begin the treatment by the ufe of emetics 5 
but the advantages of thefe medicines are not very obvious, 
while the difadvantages refulting from their debil:tating and 
irritating qualities in the ftomach are fometimes unequivocal. 
On the whole, the continued ufe of altcrative medicines, 
which maintained a fteady but gentle action upon the ali- 
mentary canal and the adjoining vifcera, feems to be the 
mott fuccefsful treatment in thefe complaints; the phytician, 
at the fame time, correCting and modifying their operation 
according to circumflances, and palliating urgent fymptoms. 
Part of the diet, in thefe cafes, fhould coniiit of weak beef 
tea or chicken broth, with rice, or boiled cow's onlk with 
baked flour, or arrow-root. The occafional ule of injeGions 
of thin ftarch anu laudanum, in the proportion of eight or 
ten drops of the latter to two table-fpoonfuls of the former, 
may be employed to moderate the difcharge when the 
ftrength is much reduced. 

OF the fevere and often fatal fpecies of diarrhoea, juft 
alluded to, there is one form which is known in Scotland 
by the name of the “ cveaning brajh,”? aud which has been 
well defcribed by Dr. Cheyne. (Effays on the Difeafes 
of Children. Eff. ii.) It oceurs after weaning a child too 
fuddenly, efpecially at an unfavonrable feafon, as the Autumn. 
It commences, fometimes two or three days after weaning, 
but frequently not for three or four weeks, with a purging 
and griping, and green ftools. This, being erroneoully 
afcribed to teething, is perhaps neglected, and the fymp- 
toms increafe, a retehing and vomiting {upervene, and are 
gradually followed by a loathing of every kind of fovd, 
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e@maciation and foftnefs of the fleth, reftleffnefs, thirft, and 
fever of a heé&tic character. But the moft characteriltic 
fymptom of this difeafe is a conttant peevifhnefs, the effect 
of unceafing griping pain, exprefled by the whine of the 
child, but efpecially by the fettled difcontent of its features. 
In the progrefs of the difeafe, the evacuations from the 
belly thew very different a€tions of the intettines, and great 
changes in the biliary fecretion ; for they are fometimes of 
a natural colour, at other times flimy and afh-coloured, and 
fometimes lienteric. The difeafe feldom proves fatal before 
the fixth or feventh week ; but fometimes an earlier ter- 
mination is fuddenly produced by inceflant vomiting and 
purging, or by convulfions, from the extreme irritation in 
the bowels. 

By diffeétion Dr. Cheyne afcertained the ftate of the 
-vifcera in children who had died of this difeafe. In every 
cafe the inteftinal canal, from the ftomach downward, 
abounded with fingular contractions, and had in its courfe 
one or more intus-fufceptions ; the liver was exceedingly 
firm, larger than natural, and of a bright red colour; and 
the gall-bladder, which was enlarged, contained a dark-green 
bile. In fome diffections the mefenteric glands were found 
fwelled and inflamed ; in others, however, they were {carcely 
enlarged, and had no appearance of inflammation. It is 
probable, therefore, that this difeafe is owing to an in- 
creafed fecretion of acrid bile, or rather to the morbid ftate 
of the liver which occafions this ; and that the extremely 
irritable fate of the whole abdominal vifcera, marked by 
the fpafmodic contractions and intus-fufceptions, &c. is 
occafioned by the prefence and paflage of this acrid ex- 
cretion. 

» As the exciting caufe of this qweaning brafh is apparently 
too fudden an alteration of the diet of a child at an unfit 
feafon, it follows that children ought at all times, but more 
particularly in the autumn, to be weaned gradually, and 
well accuftomed to the food on which they are afterwards 
to fubfift before they are finally taken from the breatt. 
At the beginning of the difeafe, or even later, when the 
attack is flight, Dr. Cheyne recommends a dofe or two of 
rhubarb, to the extent of five or fix grains, at the interval 
of two days between each dofe ; and that, in the mean time, 
the child fhould take half or a third part of a grain of 
ipecacuan powder, mixed with fix or eight grains of pre- 
pared chalk, and a {mall portion of fome aromatic powder, as 
caffia, every four or five hours. <A ftarch glyfter, with five 
or fix drops of laudanum in it, may be admiiftered at bed 
time with advantage, if there be much griping along with 
the purging. The fuccefs of thefe remedies, however, will 
depend upon a ftrié attention to diet. An animal diet pro- 
duces Jefs irritation than one which is folely compoled of 
vegetable matter. Eggs, the finer kind of light fhip-bifcuit, 
or arrow-root, cuftard, the juice of lean meat, plain ani- 
mal jellies, broths freed from their oily part, and milk, are 
proper articles of nourifhment.. The breaft milk might 
perhaps be reftored with advantage. Vegetables of all 
forts, particularly fruits, acids, and compofitions of which 
fugar or butter form a part, and fermented liquors of 
every kind fhould be ftriftly prohibited. The feet fhould 
be kept warm by woollen flockings, and flannel worn next 
the fkin ; and the warm bath and fomentations may be fre- 
quently ufed to alleviate the continual fpafms. Dr. Cheyne, 
however, taught by fubfeqnent experience, recommends 
fmall dofes of calomel as the moft effectual remedy againtt 
the weaning brafh, and other chronic forms of bilious 
diarrhoea. He generally gave half a grain of calomel, morn- 
ing and evening, or a grain every night, for a week or ten 
After the third or fourth dofe there is generally a 


days. 


great change, he fays, in the colour of the alvine difcharge’s 
it becomes of a dark mahogany colour, and is in general 
more offenfive. When this change takes place it produces 
a favourable change in the diforder. Soon afterwards, the 
children become free from fever, more placid, and in a 
day or two more their appetite returns, with their former 
complexion, and every other demonftration of health. He 
never found, he adds, in the many cafes in which he has 
given calomel, that it produced falivation, or any other 
unpleafant effect. Cheyne, flay ii. On the Bowel Com- 
plaints more immediately conneéted with the Biliary Se- 
cretion. 

Coftivene/s.—This oppofite condition of the bowels,though 
feldom occurring in young infants, is produdtiwe, in children 
a little more advanced, of many diftreffing complaints. Some 
infants, indeed, feem to be habitually coftiwe ; and there is 
certainly a confiderable variety, in refpe&t to the ftate of 
the bowels, in different individuals. But what may be pro- 
perly termed coftivenefs is never to be regarded as a na- 
tural deviation peculiar to any infant: it is always the 
effect of difeafe, or of the nurfe’s milk, or of the food. Hf 
one copious evacuation take place every twenty-four hours, 
and the infant be thriving, there is no occafion for inter- 
ference ; but if there be any greater torpor of the bowels 
than this, fuitable remedies are to be employed. It is ge- 
nerally proper to treat the cafe at firft as if it were the 
confequence of difeafe ; and on this account a brifk laxa- 
tive may be given every day, for four or five times fuc- 
ceflively. The beft laxatives for infants are manna, calcined 
magnefia, calomel, and cold drawn caftor-oil; and Dr. Ha- 
milton recommends a laxative fyrup, prepared with treacle 
and a ftrong infufion of fenna. 

Where thefe means fail, there is reafon to attribute the 
coftivenefs to the nurfe’s milk. Sometimes that peculiar 
{tate of the milk may be altered by regulating the diet, 
and opening freely the bowels of the nurfe. While proper 
means are tried for this purpofe, the infant’s bowels are 
to be kept clear by fome mild laxative. But if it be found 
that the milk {till poffeffes that injurious quality, the nurfe 
fhould, if poffible, be changed. Where this cannot be done, 
four er five drops of antimonial wine may be given to the 
infant every night at bed-time, and inltead of the ordinary 
food, panada, made with {mall beer and treacle, fhould be 
fubftituted. 

Temporary coftivenefs may be at any time removed by 
a fuppofitory, made of a fmall piece of yellow foap, fhaped 
like a very large Dutch writing-quill. This may be ren- 
dered more powerful, if neceffary, by being dipped, previous 
to ufe, into fome powdered fea-falt. Suppofitories are more 
efficacious in infants, and much more eafily managed than 
glyfters, though thefe latter means are alfo fometimes uie- 
tul. In cafes of obitinate conttipation, attended with fymp- 
toms of great oppreffion, aloes, fufpended in treacle or» 
fyrup, is more powerful than any other laxative ; from four 
to eight grains may be thus given for a dofe. Many prac- 
titioners err, Dr. Hamilton affirms, by dire@ting too {mall 
dofes of laxative medicines for infants. 

At a more advanced period of childhood, a morbid ftate 
of the alimentary canal, of which coflivene/s is a confpi- 
cuous fymptom, frequently occurs, and is the fource of 
feveral varieties of difeafe, both chronic and acute, which 
conititute perhaps the moft frequent maladies of the puerile 
age. The firft of thefe, to which we fhall dire& the attention 
of the reader, has been called, by Dr. Hamilton, fenior, 
phyfician to the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, marafmus, 
See Re Obfervations on Purgative Medicines, chap. iii. 
edit. 2d, 
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_ Marafmus includes a variety of fymptoms which affect 
children of both fexes. The difeafe fteals on gradually, 
and the following are the early fymptoms by which it is 
charaterized : a Cs perpen and laffitude on fie exer- 
tion, depravity and lofs of appetite, a flabbinefs and walting 
of the mufcular flefh, fulnefs of the features, and palenefs 
or palty colour of the countenance, {welling of the upper 
lip, a conftant itching of the nofe, fcetid breath, with a 
{welling of the belly, an irregular and generally coftive ftate 
of the bowels, and a change in the colour and odour of the 
feces. When thefe fymptoms have continued for fome time 
other more urgent complaints enfue. There is an alternate 
palenefs and flufhing of the countenance, followed by heat 
and drynefs of the fin, feeble and quick pulfe, thirft, great 
fretfulnefs, increafing debility, and difturbed fleep, during 
which the little patients grind or gnafh their teeth, and 
are fubje& to involuntary ftarting, and twitching of the 
different mufcles, and, when awake, to a conftant picking 
of the noftrils or lips, or even of the eyes, and to involuntary 
gefticulations, approaching to convulfions. 

Every cafe of marafmus does not neceffarily include all 
thefe fymptoms ; for they occur in different combinations. 
The difeafe appears moft commonly among weak and in- 
firm children, whether they are fo from delicacy of con- 
ftitution, or from incidental caufes. It is particularly 
prevalent in large and populous cities, where children are 
deprived of ready accefs to exercife in pure air, and ficken 
and pine in the nurfery; or when they are confined in 
crowded and airlefs {chool-rooms, whither they are fent, partly 
for the purpofes of education, and partly, to ufe a com- 
mon phrafe, with the view of being kept out of harm’s way. 
Children alfo, who are employed in manufa¢tories, where 
their occupation and confinement are fuch as to weaken 
and enervate them, are liable to be attacked with this dif- 
eafe. Irregularity in diet and improper food alfo give rife 
to marafmus. It is accordingly obferved to prevail mott 
in the fummer and autumn, the feafons which afford an op- 
portunity of eating unripe fruit and vegetable articles from 
the garden. 

Marafmus has generally been attributed to the prefence 
of worms in the alimentary canal. But the a/carides, which 
are often paffed in great numbers by children, are not ac- 
companied, except incidentally, by the fymptoms of ma- 
rafmus; and the tenia, or tape-worm, is altogether un- 
known in infancy and childhood. The Jumbricus, or round 
worm, muft therefore be the generally fuppofed caufe of 
the fymptoms of marafmus. But the difeafe occurs, in 
numerous inftances, and is cured, when no wormsare feen ; 
and, on the other hand, the prefence of Jumbrici in the 
bowels is by no means an uniform caufe of bad health, and 
has been frequently noticed when marafmus did not occur. 
Various anthelmintic medicines, however, have been fuc- 
ceflively in vogue for the cure of the difeafe, upon the 
fuppofition of the exiltence of worms; but the utility of 
fuch of them as have been found to be molt beneficial, 
Dr. Hamilton believes to have been in proportion to the 
purgative powers which they poffeffed. He fays, * when 
I confider the languor and laffitude which precede this ma- 
rafmus; when | recollect the conftitutional or acquired 
debility of thofe who are more particularly expofed to be 
affefted by it; inftead of adopting the common opinion of 
its being occalioned by worms, 5 am more difpofed to 
think, that a torpid flate, or weakened ation of the al,- 
mentary canal, is the immediate caufe of the difeafe ; 
whence proceed coftivenefs, diftention of the bowels, and a 
peculiar irritation, the confequence of remora of the faces. 


I have accordingly been long in the habit of employing 
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purgative medicines for the cure of this marafmus; the 
object is to remove indurated and feetid feces, the accu- 
mulation perhaps of months ; and as this obje@& is accom- 
plifhing, the gradual return of appetite and vigour mark 
the progrefs of recovery.’’ Obf. on Purg. Med. p. 51. 

Since the praétical conclufions are the fame, it is not of 
material importance by what theoretical views they are fup- 
ported ; but we accord with the following obfervations of 
Dr. Hamilton, junior, (profeflor of midwifery at Edin- 
burgh, whofe excellent “* Hints for the Treatment of the 
principal Difeafes of Infants, &c.”” we have before quoted. ) 
«« There can be little doubt,’’ he fays, “* that neither the mere 
accumulation of the ftools, nor the torpor of the bowels, 
on which that appears to depend, can explain the various 
fymptoms produced by this condition of the digeftive or- 
gans. ‘There is every reafon to fuppofe that there is an al- 
tered action, not only in the ftomach and inteltines, but alfo 
in the liver and la¢teals, perhaps in all the parts concerned 
in the digeftion of the food. When this has continued for 
a certain time, the accumulation of acrid matter, which is 
the confequence, adds greatly to the irritation, and while all 
this is going on, the circulating juices become depraved."" 
Hints, &c. p. 113. 

In the treatment of marafmus, then, the leading objeéts are, 
to remove the accumulating mafs of morbid and irritating 
feces from the bowels, to alter the morbid a@tions of the 
digeftive organs, and to palliate the diftreffing fymptoms 
which occur. The two firft, which are the curative indica- 
tions, are both fulfilled by a fleady and perfevering admi- 
niftration of purgative medicines. 

In the incipient itage, while the difeafe is mild, the bow- 
els are not altogether torpid and inaétive, neither are they 
overloaded with accumulated feces. Mild purgatives, there- 
fore, repeated at proper intervals, effect a cure. They pre- 
ferve the bowels in proper a¢tion, carry off faces which had 
begun to be offenfive and hurtful, and prevent farther accu- 
mulation. The difeafe yields in a few days to this treat- 
ment, and all that is farther required is fome tonic medi- 
cine, which fhall ftrengthen the ftomach and bowels, to- 
gether with a due regulation of diet, and occafionally a 
purgative at bed-time, the patient being likewife much in 
the open air. Preparations of iron are found the belt to- 
nics in thefe cafes ; and children readily take the wine of 
iron, or the filings covered with fugar. In feleéting the 
purgatives, it is neceffary to flatter the tafte of our young 
patients. Powder of jalap is not altogether unpleafant : 
the mild neutral falts, diffolved in a fuitable quantity of 
beef-tea, are alfo convenient purgatives: but calomel will 
prove, on feveral accounts, the moft certain and ufeful 
remedy of this kind. 

When the confirmed flage of marafmus has been. allowed’ 
to arrive, manifeit danger threatens the young fufferer, whofe 
remaining flefh and ftrength are rapidly watted by the fuper- 
vening fever; while proftration and depravity of appetite 
withhold neceffary nourifhment, and at the fame time the 
more inaCtive flate of the bowels, and greater bulk of fecu- 
lent matter, throw additional difficulties in the way of a 
cure. Under thefe circumftances, an active practice fhould 
be adopted, with the view of ftimulating the inteftines, and 
of putting the colleéted mafs in motion without delay. 
Thefe ends are belt obtained by giving fmall dofes of the 
purgative medicine, and by repeating thefe frequently, fo 
that the latter dofes may fupport the effects of the pre- 
ceding ones. When the bowels are once opened, ftronger 
purgatives, given at longer intervals, will accomplish the 
cure. 

While the purgative medicines are thus exhibited, it is. 

abfolutely 
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‘monly makes; and for the fame reafon, Hoffman gave it ‘The patients frequ ly’ paf worms ‘in the courfe of this 


the appellation of Febris lenta infantum. 


The fever in queftion is moft commonly preceded for fome 
days, and occaftonally for weeks, by fymptoms of in- 
difpofition, much refembling the early fymptoms of mara/- 
mus. he child is obferved not to look well, and his colour 
often changes. He is indolent, fpiritlefs, and fretful ; fre- 
quently picks his nofe, lips, and fingers, even fometimes till 
he draws blood: his breath is offenfive, and he is affeéted 
with a fhort dry cough. If he can fpeak, he complains of 
yain in his head, or belly, or both: and when ftill older, 
fe {ays alfo that he is faint and weak. NHehasa defire for 
drink more than for food; is much troubled with wind; 
and his belly is fometimes larger than natural. In his 
fleep, he ftarts, moans, and makes a grating noife with his 
teeth. Hisurine puts on a milky appearance almoft as foon 
as made, and, in a few minutes, depofits a fediment of the 
fame colour, leaving the body of the urine with very little 
colour. His bowels are generally in the extreme, being 
either coftive or loofe. 

After thefe fymptoms have continued for a longer or 
fhorter time, the fever makes its appearance, fometimes pre- 
ceded by a diftinét cold fit, at other times, however, fo 
gradual in its approach, that the commencement is not ob- 
ferved. It always aflumes more or lefs of the remittent 
form, when it is diflinétly feen, and the exacerbations are 
long, and the remiffions fhort, in proportion to the violence 
of the fever. During the exacerbation all the fymptoms are 
increafed ; there is great heat of flcin, and the patient isdrowfy, 
and fleeps, but not foundly ; for he ftarts, moans, talks in- 
coherently, and even {creams in his fleeps. The wind is 
particularly troublefome, makes a rumbling noife in the 
bowels, and is exploded copioufly both upwards and down- 
wards, with manifeft relief. ‘The cough is more frequent, 
and the breathing is quickened and opprefled. The patient is 
often fick, and fometimes retches, and even vomits phlegmy 
{tuff of various colours. The pulfe beats froma hundred 
and forty to a hundred and fixty pulfations in the minute. 
In the remiffions, all the fymptoms abate. The patient is 
wakeful, is attentive to things around him, often inclines to 
be playful, and is in general averfe to lying in bed. What 
fleep he has is ufually compofed. The pulfe beats froma 
hundred and twenty to a hundred and thirty ftrokes in a 
minute. 


Thefe exacerbations and remiffions often occur with a con- 
fiderable degree of regularity; the exacerbation generally be- 
ginning in the evening, and the remiffion taking place in the 
morning: but inthe more acute form of the difeafe, there are 
one or two fhorter exacerbations during the day. In the 
latter cafe, both in the exacerbations and remiffions the fkin 
is commonly dry: when {weats happen, they are partial, 
affecting only the head, breaft, or palms. The belly and 
palms are always warmer than any other part of the body. 
Where there is only the nocturnal exacerbation, it is ufually 
terminated by a profufe fweat; and through the day, the 
{kin is temperate, but feels dry and harfh. ‘The patient 
has no appetite, and fearcely any thirft; fo that in many 
cafes, it 1s with great difficulty that he can be made to take 
either food or drink. The ftate of the bowels is uncertain ; 
but the itools are always unnatural, either as to their colour, 
confiltence, contents, or fmell: moft commonly they are 
morbid in all thefe refpeéts ; for they are either whiter or 
darker than natural; they are always more offenfive ; are 
feldom without a great deal of flime, and fometimes confift 
of nothing but flime; fometimes they froth and ferment like 
yeait. 


fever, even when they were never known to void any befor 
Thefe worms are not only thrown off by vomiting and fool, 


- but are fometimes obferved to work themfelves out of the 


body both ways, feemingly unaflifted by any exertions on 
the part of the patient’s organs. But in many cated ah 
this fever, no worms are ever feen. Peis, bey 

When the fever is on the decline, the exacerbations grow 
milder and fhorter, and at length difappear one after 
another ; the appetite returns by degrees ; the fleep becomes 
calm and refrefhing, attended with a general moifture of the 
{kin, and the ftools approach more and more to the natural 
{tate, till they become as in health. The duration of this fe. 
ver, inits more acute form, is from eight or ten days covailbet 
night or three weeks; in the more flow and mild form, it 
will lait for two or three months or more. 

That the caufe of this remittent fever of children lies in 
the alimentary canal, and is of the fame nature with that 
from which marafmus, and feveral other infantile difeafes 
originate, has not been doubted fince it was fo well pointed 
out by Dr. Butter. Itis proved, in the firft place, by the 
fimilarity of the fymptoms with which it is preceded and 
ufhered in, and, fecondly, by the nature of the alvine dif- 
charges during its continuance, but more efpecially by the 
fuccefs of the pra€tice, which is founded upon this princi- 
ple, and confifts in carrying off the accumulation of mor- 
bid excretions from the bowels, and augmenting their 
ftrength. The fame caufe operating in different conftitu- 
tions, will produce a different feries of fymptoms; and 
it is probably from the peculiar irritability of habit in 
fome children, that this fever is produced, by the fame 
morbid fecretion and accumulation in the prime vie, which 
give rife to marafmus, and other chronic maladies in 
others. ‘It may be accelerated by cold, fatigue, or the 
like ;”” fays Dr. Butter, ({peaking of the remittent fever, } 
“but the principal caufes are crude accumulations in the 
firt paflages, which, with a very irritable predifpofition, 
draw the inteltinal canal into fpafm, &c.’’ whence the 
irritation is communicated to the reft of the body, and general 
fever induced. 

Cure of the infantile remiitent fever. —The two principal in- 
dications of ‘cure are, to allay the febrile irritation, and to re- 
move the great irritating caufe ; the former of which, although 
in a great meafure palliative only, is an objeét of confiderable 
importance. It is extremely defirable, therefore, that from 
the firft occurrence of the febrile fymptoms, the child fhould 
be kept ftill, and quiet, in a chamber which is of a cool 
temperature ; that all folid food and ftimulating drink fhould 
be cautioufly abftained from; and the fole fupport of the 
patient be diluting and nourifhing liquors, fuch as fmall 
broth, gruel, and barley-water. 

The fecond, or proper curative indication, is fulfilled, be 
fuch medicines as keep up a conftant gentle a€tion upon the 
bowels, and contribute at once to diflodge the morbid accu- 
mulation, and to correét the morbid condition, of the alvine 
excretions. This purpofe may be effected either by the 
neutral falts, or by {mall dofes of mercurial laxatives, ef. 
pecially in combination with abforbents. Dr. Butter gives 
the preference to the former; and commonly employs the 
polychreft falt, which promotes both urine and ftools, For 
a child of five years old (and proportionally for a younger 
or older fubject ) he diffolves a drachm of this falt ina quarter 
ofa pint of water, {weetening it with two drachms of fugar. 
Of this mixture two fpoonfuls are adminiftered every four 
hours, or at {uch intervals, when the child is awake, that 
the whole may be finifhed in twenty-four hours. This me« 
dicine is to be repeated daily, fo as to promote one, twa, 

ely 
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three, or four fools, accordin to the circumftances of the 
cafe, the larger number in the more acute forms of the 
difeafe. When the fever is attended with a loofenefs, Dr. 
Butter interdi&ts the ufe of the neutral falts, and prefcrihes 
the extraét of hemlock (Conium, Linn.) ; the quantity of five 
grains to be taken in the courfe of 24 hours, fufpended in 
water with alittle fucar. It relieves every fymptom of the 
fever, he fays, and at the fame time gradually carries off the 
loofenefs. Under fimilar circumftances, we have feen effential 
fervice from {mall dofes of fome mercurial, combined with 
abforbents, as the Wydrargyrus cum Creta, of the London 
Pharmacopecia } or a grain of calomel united, by rubbing, 
with a little foda and teflaceous powder. While the conium 
is given as above-mentioned, as much rhubarb may be ad- 
miniftered as will keep the body gently open, where the fever 
is not very acute. 

When there is great reftleffnefs and vociferation, the belly 
fliould be fomented with flannel cloths, wrung out of a de- 
coCtion of chamomile, and applied agreeably warm, for 
twenty minutes or half an hour at a time, as occafion may 
require ; and this operation fhould be repeated as often as 
_ the fymptoms return. As the difeafe declines, the child 
may be allowed to return gradually to his ufual dict and way 
of life ; but fome care will be requifite, that he may not have 
his free liberty as to eating, drinking, and exercife, until 
he has recovered his full flefh and ftrength ; and the medi- 
cines above recommended mutt be continued till the fever is 
quite gone. 

Catarrhal fever is not avery frequent difeafe during in- 
fancy, and when it does occur, feldom requires any other 
treatment, than an emetic at the beginning, an open ftate of 
the bowels, and the warm bath every-night while it continues. 
When it extends to the degree of pulmonary inflammation, 
bliftering the cheft is often an effectual remedy, or, in ftrong 
children, the application of leeches to the cheft may be re- 
forted to. The principle of treatment, indeed, is the fame 
in thefe complaints, whether they occur in the early or later 
periods of life ; except that the infantile con{titution is more 
eafily a€ted upon by remedies, and therefore that a laxative 
and a blifter. will often accomplith a degree of alleviation of 
fever, which more aétive meafures will be required to pro- 
duce in adults. See Cararritand PeripNeuMoNY. 

Among the fevers incident to children, the acute hydroce- 
phalus, or water in the head, fhould be deferibed ; but we 
have already given the hiftory of that important difeafe in its 
pst (See Hyprocernatus.) It remains for us to fay a 

ew words on the fubject of convulfions. 

§ 6. Convulfive Difeafes.—The fubje& of convulfions, in 
general, has been treated under its proper head, (fee Con- 
YULSIONS,) as well as the mott fevere modifications of con- 
vulfive difeafe, the epilepfy and St. Vitus’s dance. (See 
Epriepsy and Cuorra.) It will, therefore, be fufficient to 
ftate here fome circumilances relative to the convulfions of 
infants in particular. And firft it muft be obferved, that, 
in confequence of the peculiar fufceptibility of impreffion 
in the nervous fyftem of infants, many circumt{tances excite 
convulfions at that early age, which have no fuch effect at a 
fubfequent period of life. Accordingly it is well known, 
that in general the younger the infant 1s, the more readily do 
fits occur, and that fome families are more liable than others 
to the difeafe, apparently from a weak ftate of the nervous 
or vafeular fyftem being communicated from the parents. 
The obvious exciting caufes are dentition, mechanical in- 
juries, acute difeafes, atte of the air, paflions of the 
mind, indigeftible or poifonous fubftances in the ftomach or 
towels, over-diftention of thofe organs, irritations in them 
from acrid matter or worms, the {late of the fy{tem previous 


to the appearance of fmall-pox, meafles, &e. All thefe a& 
by difturbing the nervous fyftem, and altering or deranging 
the actions of the veflels. 

“In fome*cafes convulfions come on fuddenly ; the infart, 
from being in the moft perfe& health, turns in a moment 
livid, his eyes and features are contorted, and his limbs and 
whole frame are thrown into violent agitations. Thefe 
fymptoms are fucceeded by a fufpenfion of the vital powers, 
as in faintings, which may or may not prove fatal. Some- 
times the attack is gradual, and the firft fymptoms are not 
eafily difcerned by the attendants: the infant fhews fome de- 
gree of uneafinefs ; he changes colour, his lips quiver, his 
eyes are turned upwards, and he unexpectedly, as it were, 
ftretches himfelf out, or his hands become clenched. The 
leffer degrees of thefe are called by the nurfes inward fis. 
Convulfions commonly precede the fatal termination of mott 
of the difeafes of infancy, which explains the reafon of their 
appearing in the bills of mortality to be of fuch frequent 
occurrence. Accordingly, where they take place after any 
confiderable indifpofitior, they are to be regarded as the har- 
bingers of death. But even where the infant had been in 

erfect health previous to the attack, the event is always te 
be confidered as extremely uncertain, for a fingle fit may kill. 
In ordinary cafes, the danger is to be eftimated by the de- 
gree of violence of the fit, and by the caufe which had pro- 
duced it. Thus if the caufe be fome irritation, which is 
naturally of temporary duration, or which can be eafily re- 
moved, a favourable event may be looked for; but if it be 
not obvious, it may be fufpe&ed to be fome {late of the 
brain, which admits of no remedy. In many inftances, 
where it was impoffible to difcover the caufe of the fits 
during life, an accumulation of water within the ventricles 
of the brain has been found after death. 

There is no medicine poffeffed of any fpecific power in 
fupprefling convultfions, although cochineal, mifletoe, mufk, 
and other fubftances, have been at different times extolled 
for fuppofed virtues of this nature. One of the moist 
effe€tual means of alleviating the fits, is to immerfe the child, 
during their attack, in a tubful of water, heated to 96° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, or to a warmth that the hand can 
eafily bear. In very young infants opiates are not always 
fafe, and cannot be trufted in thé hands of nurfes or inex- 
perienced perfons; but in children upwards of eighteen 
months, where the warm bath does not fpeedily fucceed in 
abating the convulfions, from one or two to four or five drops 
of the tinéture of opium might be adminiflered, according to 
the feverity of the fits: or a proportionate quantity of the 
camphorated tinCture of opium, or of the extract of poppies 
diffufed ina little water. Profeffor Hamilton has recom- 
mended a fubititute for opium, which may be given to 
younger children; namely, the tinéture of Ayofeyamus: 
“twenty drops, evening and morning, have been repeatedly 
given to infants within fix months of age.’? He remarke 
that, when the convulfions have been the effet of hooping- 
cough, great benefit has been derived from this medicine. 
Camphor, in the form of glytter, has feemed ferviceable in 
fome few cafes, the fame author ftates, but chiefly in children 
beyond the fecond year. He adds, ‘* when a child feems 
to be fuddenly deprived of life by one or two fits, if he ap- 
peared previoufly in good health, he ought on no account to 
be conlidered as irrecoverably loft; but the common means 
for rettoring fufpended animation fhould be carefully em- 
ployed, as long as his colour is not entirely changed.” 
Hints, &c. 

Some other difeafes, which occur in infancy and childhood, 
might here have been defcribed; efpecially the glandular 
atlections, both internal and external; the various diforders 
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of the fcalp, as the feald-head, ring-worm of the fealp, &c. 5 
the rickets, and fo forth. But fome of thefe are not peculiar 
to the age of childhood, and others are fufficiently im- 
portant to be difcuffed more at length. Sce Tapes mefenie- 
rica, or mefenteric confumption; ScroruLaA, Porrico, 
Rickets. =a 

The prevention of difeafes in children depends principally 
on the regulation of the diet and clothing, fleep, exercife in 
the open air, and cleanlinefs. On the fubject of the two or 
three lait points we have little to fay, as the value of a proper 
attention to them is now generally underftood. In regard to 
diet, it may be fufficient to ftate, that, after weaning, pre- 
parations of milk, of egos, of vegetable and animal jellies, 
fhould precede folid animal food ; that, during childhood, a 
proper proportion of animal and vegetable matter thould be 
ufed ; and that all condiments, except falt, are unneceflary, 
and all fpirituous fermented liquors pernicious. In refpect 
to clothing, it is important to obferve, that the attempts to 
rear children in a hardy manner, by allowing their legs to be 
bare, and other parts of the body to be much expofed (a 
practice fanGtioned by fome great names) have proved molt 
unfuccefsful ; for by thefe means not only has the growth 
been, in many inftances, ftinted and perverted, but the con- 
ftitution has been much injured, and, in fome cafes, life ab- 
folutely deftroyed, in confequence of inflammations of the 
lungs and bowels, or various fcrofulous affections, thus ex- 
cited. It would appear, indeed, that fcrofulous and con- 
fumptive difeafes owe their origin principally to the cold and 
humidity of our climate, and the deleterious influence of 
thefe caufes upon the conttitution in childhood was flrikingly 
illuftrated in the attempt lately made by the Sierra Leone 
Company to form an eftablifhment for the education of 
African children in this country. Mr. John Pearfon, who 
fuperintended this inflitution, {tates that they all died of con- 
fumption: they almoft uniformly became {erofulous ; they 
bore the firft winter tolerably well, but drooped during the 
fecond, and the third generally proved fatal to them ; info- 
much that it became neceffary to abandon the plan. Now 
we cannot but deem the fituation of a child, who is to be 
hardened by thin clothing, as analogous to that of thefe 
African children, and to believe that, by fuch delufive at- 
tempts to give ftrength, tHe perfe and healthy evolution of 
the fyftem is prevented, and the foundation laid for fcrofula, 
confumption, and other chronic difeafes. 

InFANTS, Running Eyes of. See OPHTHALMY. 

Inranas af Bethlehem, Slaughter of, by Herod, a fa men- 
tioned in the gofpel of St. Matthew, chap. ii. 16.3; but 
difputed on account of the filence of Jofephus, who has 
written the hiftory of the Jews, and particularly the reign 
of Herod. The faé& is not in itfelf improbable nor incre- 
dible, if we confider the cruelty of Herod’s difpofition and 
other favage aéts of which he was guilty (fee Heron), and 
fhore efpecially if we recolle&, that the flaughter, mentioned 
by St. Matthew, was perpetrated upon the occafion of 
tidings brought to Jerufalem, of the birth of one who was 
“ king of the Jews.” Jofephus, who has given an account 
of a terrible execution made in Herod’s court, and at Jeru- 
falem, about the fame time, upon the occafion of fome 
prediétions, that God was about to take away the kingdom 
from Herod, might omit the murder of the infants at Beth- 
lehem from a fear of being charged with a defign to load 
Herod unreafonably, or a fear of rendering his hiftory dif- 
agreeable by too particular a detail of cruel a¢tions. The; 
filence of Jofephus, it is faid, isno more an objection againit 
St. Matthew, than the filence of other writers with regard 
to facts mentioned by Jof-phus is an objection againtft fis: 
Jofephus, however, if he was a firm Jew, as moft writers 


‘of very rare occurrence. 
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have fuppofed, had a peraolensenion fonpeAoasanstt is 
u ay 


event at Bethlehem, becaufe he could no e mentioned 
it, without giving great adyantage to the Chriitian caufe, | | 
1f he had written that Herod, at the latter end of his reign, 
had put to death all the young children at Bethlehem, on 
occafion of a report fpread at Jerufalem, that the « kin 
the Jews’? had been newly born there, he would very much — 
have gratified the Chriltians ; fince it was well known, wher 
he wrote, that about thirty years after the death of Herod, 
Jefus, being then about thirty years of age, had been ftyled . 
the «¢ king of the Jews,’’ and had been publicly crucified at _ 
Jerufalem with that title ; and it was firmly believed by alk. 
his followers, that he was the great perfon {poken of under 

that character, and was now adyanced te dominion ang ROUT 
If Jofephus did not wifh to ferve the Chriftians and their 

caufe, he would therefore be filent with regard to this fact. 

But it has been alleged, that the Greek and Roman hitto-. 
rians are filent with refpect to this event; but this may- 
ealily be accounted for, if we confider, that the Roman. 
empire was at this time fo extenfive, that the affairs of many 

dependent princes have been loft in the crowd. Neverthe- 

lefs, St. Matthew’s account is confirmed by the teftimony- 
of ancient Chriflian authors. Juftin Martyr, Trenzus,. 
Origen, and other Chriftian writers have mentioned the fact. 
Moreover, there is alfo a noted paffage in Macrobius, a 

heathen author, who flourifhed in the latter end of the fourth 

century, who, among other jeits of Auguitus, has this :, 
«« When he (Auguitus) had heard that among the children 
within two years of age, which Herod king of the Jews. 
commanded to be flain in Syria, his own fon had been killed, 
he faid, ‘it is better to be Herod’s dog than his fon.” 

Macrob. Sat. l.ii.c. 4. This paflage, if we deduce no other 
inference from it, fhews, that Herod’s flaughter of the in-. 
fants in Judea was a thing well known in Macrobius’s time,: 
and was not contefted by the heathens. See Lardner’s 

Works, vol. i. chap. 2: ’ 

INFANTA, in Geography, a river of Africa, which runs: 
into the Indian fea, S. lat. 32’. 

INFANTE and InrantTa, are titles of honour given to. 
the children of fome princes ; particularly thofe of the houfes. 
of Spain and Portugal 

It is ufually faid, that the appellation of infanta was ins 
troduced into Spain on occafion of the marriage of Eleanor 
of England with king Ferdinand of Caitile ; and that their. 
fon Sancho was the firft that bore it. But this is con 
tradicted by Pelagius, bifhop of Oviedo, who lived in the- 
year 1100, and who informs us, that the titles infante and: 
infanta were ufed in Spain ever fince the reign of king. 
Evremond JI. ; 

INFANTICIDA, in Afythology, the name of a deity to. 
whom, according to Lycophron, children were facrificed> 
by the'Greeks. It is.not likely that this was originally the- 
name of any feparate deity ; but from the lamentable fre-. 
quency of this almoft incredible offering, this horrible dif. 
tin€tion was appropriately applied to, moft probably, Hecate, 
or fome other form of the goddefs Diana, of multifarious 
names and chara¢ters. The fubjeét of infanticide has lately 
undergone more than ufual difcuffion, and the prevalence of 
the practice, both heretofore and exilting, proved of greater. 
extent than could have been imagined. See the following 
article, 

INFANTICIDE, or child murder, is an enormity that 
our reafon and feelings would lead us,to reckon as a crime. 
That it fhould exift at all is, at 
the firft view, furprifing,—that it fhould prevail to any extent’ 
is difficult of belief,—that parents fhould be its perpetrators. 
is in a high degree painful to imagine; but that mothers 

fliould 
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fhould be the executioners of their own offspring, nay, their . 


habitual and fyitematic executioners, is fuch an agonizing 
contemplation, fuch an outrage on humanity, as every ami- 
able feeling of our nature fickens and revolts at. But that 
» this lamentable cuftom is, notwith{tanding, extenfively pre- 

valent, has lately been developed fo demontftratively, Hei 
however comfortable it may be to our wounded fenfibility 
to indulge the hope of error, it is, unhappily, the wafiton- 
nefs of {cepticifm to doubt. ‘To try, however, as it would 
feem, the fketch of our credulity, we are imperatively 
called upon to believe this unparal’eled enormity of a race, 
heretofore fuppofed to be the moft humane in exiftence ; 
viz. of the Hindoos ; but of that race, which is among the 
moft tender in other refpeéts, we are conftrained to believe that 
by them this fad deed has been fyftematically and univerfally 
perpetrated ! 

_A few ycars ago it was difcovered by Mr. Duncan, then 
refident at Benares, that a fect of Hindoos in that neigh- 
bourhood, called Raj-kimar, was in the habit of deftroying 
all their female infants. A notice of this extraordinary faét 
was foon after publifhed in the fourth volume of the A fiatic 
Refearches, by fir John Shore (now lord Teignmouth), then 

overnor-eneral of India. Mr. Duncan fucceeded in per- 
hating this deluded tribe to relinquifh their barbarous habit ;. 
and fo effeftually, that no inftance has fince been difcovered 
of an infringement of the written penal obligation that the 
chiefs and other individuals of that tribe then voluntarily 
entered into. As well as the Raj-kumars, other fects of 
Hindoos, in the vicinity of Benares, were found to have 
been in fimilar habits, though to a lefs extent, and they 
executed a fimilar deed of renunciation. ; 

‘The fame gentleman, the Hon. Mr. Duncan,now governor 
of Bombay, in the year 1800, being at Surat, heard inciden- 
tally that on the weitern fide of India alfo, and efpecially in 
the contiguous countries of Guzerat, Kutch, and Sind, in- 
fanticide was extenfively practifed ;. due enquiry amply con- 
firmed the fact. Avvailing himfelf of the recently improved 
conneétion between the Britifh government and that of the 
Gaikawar, or fovereign of Guzerat; Mr. Duncan, through 
the able and zealous co-operation and agency of colonel 
Walker of the Bombay eftablifhment, our political refident 
and military commander in Guzerat, again fucceeded in the 
entire and effeétual abolition of the cuttom ; all the chiefs 
‘ of the tribes in which it had obtained binding themfelves 
and their families, and adherents, to a permanent renunciation 
and difcontinuance of it ; rendering themfelves, in default of a 
due obfervance of the agreement, obnoxious to penal in- 
flitions on the part of the Britifh and Gaikawar porennpsnte. 

Among the military tribe of Jarejah, infanticide was 
found moft common ; fo common, indeed, that a Jarejah fe- 
male was very rarely feen or heard of. The men of this tribe 
procured wives from others who reared their daugh- 
ters, The number of infants, thus facrificed, amounted, 
by one computation, to 30,000 annually, in the peninfula 
of Guzerat alone: but this colonel Walker deemed an ex- 
aggeration. Another eftimate, erring probably on the other 
hand, reckoned 2000 as nearer the annual amount. It ap- 
peared to be the univerfal praétice to deftroy the infant 
immediately on its birth: this was done generally by. the 
midwife, or fome female attendant ; fometimes, however, 
by the mother! ‘The father never interfered, and the name 
or fubje& of a daughter was never mentioned in his pre- 
fence. Sometimes the infants were fmothered im various 
ways, or fuffered to expire from want of nurture ; different 
methods of deftruétion are related, and it feems to have 
been a matter of indifference how, provided the inhuman deed 
were done, 
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In the contiguous countries of Kutch and Sind, infanti- - 
cide alfo prevails; but it has not been afcertained to what 
extent. It is recognized and avowed by the perfons pof- 
fefling the powers of government, who affert the antiquity of 
the ufage, and forbid any interference on our part witha view 
to its abolition: our endeavours to effeé&t that falutary end 
have in thofe quarters entirely failed. ; 

It is, however, a confoling faé to refle&, on, that folely 
through Britifh interpofition this cuftom has been put an 
entire {top to throughout the vait extent of our influence - 
in India. None of the former governments, whether Hin- 
doo or Mahometan, of the countries comprehended within 
that term, appear ever to have made any effort toward work- 
ing fo defirable a reform, although the religious tenets of 
both pointedly prohibit the praétice. ; 

Thefe particulars we have gathered from a recent publi- 
cation by major Moor, on “ Hindoo Infanticide ;’? wherein: 
he has given at length all the correfpondence and negociations 
that led to its difcovery and fuppreffion in India; with no- 
tices of a fimilar cuftom, which, and the expofure of chil- 
dren, he proves to have prevailed both in ancient and modern 
times among many nations in almoft every part of the world. 
He adduces many fpeculations on its exiltence, origin, and 
effedts ;. extending, indeed, to a lengthened difcuffion on a 
fubje& that, as much as any on record, evinces the almolt 
incredible inconfiftency and weaknefs, and wickednefs of 
man. See INFANTICIDA. 

INFANTOS, in Geography, a town of Spain, in New 
Cattile ; 20 miles W. of Alcaraz. 

INFANTRY, the body of foot foldiers, in an army, or 
other corps. See Foor. 

The infantry ftand contradiftinguifhed from the cavalry, or 
horfe, which fee. 

Europe is unqueftionably indebted tothe Swifs for a tos 
tal change in the military fy (tem, particularly fo with regard 
to foot foldiers.. 

Dr. Robertfon, in the firft vo'ume of his hiftory of 
Charles V. p. 105, obferves, that the fyftem of employing 
the Swifs in the Italian wars, was the occafion of introducing 
a total innovation in the military cuflom. ‘The arms and 
difcipline of the Swifls were different from-thofe of other 
European nations. During their long and violent ftruggles 
in defence of their liberties againft the houfe of Auitria, 
whofe armies, like thofe of other confiderable princes, con- 
filted chiefly of heavy-armed cavalry, the Swifs found that 
their poverty, and the fmail number of gentlemen refiding 
in their country, at that time barren and ill cultivated, put 
it out of their power to bring into the field any body of 
horfe capable of facing the enemy. Neceflity compelled 
them to place all their confidence in infantry ; and in order 
to render it capable of withitanding the fhock of cavalry, 
they gave the foldiers brea{t-plates and helmets, as defenfive 
armour, together with long fpears, halberts, and heavy 
fwords, as weapons of offence. ‘They formed them into 
large battalions, ranged in deep and clofe array, fo that 
they could prefent on every fide a formidable front to the 
enemy. (See Machiavel’s Art of War, b. ii. chap. ii. 
p. 451.) The men at arms could make no impreffion on 
the folid ftrength of fuch a body. It repulfed the Auftrians 
in all their attempts to conquer Swifferland. It broke the 
Burgundian Gendarmerie, which was fcarcely inferior to 
that ef France, either in number or reputation ; and when 
firft called to a& in Italy, it bore down, by its irrefiftible 
force, every enemy that attempted to oppole it. Thefe 


.repeated proofs of the decifive effe€ts of intantry, exhibited 


on fuch confpicuous occafions, rettored that fervice to re- 
putation, and gradually re-eltablifhed the opinion which had 
been 
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been Iong exploded, of its fuperior importance in the opera- 
tions of war. But the glory the Swifs had acquired, havin 
infpired them with fuch high ideas of their own prowefs 
and confequence, as frequenthy rendered them mutinous and 
infolent, the princes who employed them became weary of 
depending on the caprice of foreign mercenaries, and began 
to turn their attention towards the improvement of their 
national infantry. 

The German powers having the command of men, whom 
nature has endowed with that fteady courage and perfevering 
itrength which: form them to be foldiers, foon modelled their 
troops in fuch a manner, that they vied with the Swifs both 
in dilcipline and valour. 

The French monarchs, though more flowly, and with 
greater difficulty, accuftomed the impetuous fpirit of their 
people to fubordination and difcipline; and were at fuch 
pains to render their national infantary refpectable, that as 
early as the reign of Louis XII. feveral gentlemen of high 
rank had fo far abandoned their ancient ideas, as to con- 
defcend to enter into their fervice. 

The Spaniards, whofe fituation made it difficult to em- 
ploy any other than their national troops in the fouthern 
parts of Italy, which was the chief fcene of their operations 
in that country, not only adopted the Swifs difcipline, but 
improved upon it, by mingling a proper number of foldiers, 
armed with heavy mufkets, in their battalions; and thus 
formed that famous body of infantry, which, during a cen- 
tury and a half, was the admiration and terror of all Lurope. 
The Italian ftates gradually diminifhed the number of their 
cavalry, and in imitation of their more powerful neighbours, 
brought the ftrength of their armies to confift in foot fol- 
diers. T’rom this period, the nations of Europe have carried 
on war with forces more adapted to every fpecies of fervice, 
more capable of acting in every country, and better fitted 
both for conquetls, and for preferving them. 

INFANTRY, Evercife. See EXERCIsE. 

Inrantry, Foreign. ‘The foreign infantry in the fervice 
ef Great Britain, according to the returns delivered in on 
the ait of November 1800, confifts of Loyal French Emi- 
grants, Caltries, Mortemart, Roll and Dillon; Meuron 
ditto ; four ditto Dutch, each having a company of artil- 
Jery attached, and one Dutch rifle with a company of 
pioneers ; Lowenftein’s corps, which was not completed, 
and one corps of foreign invalids. Staff to a foreign hof- 
pital. ‘There are befides 16 unattached foreign officers who 
receive full pay, 166 ditto on half pay, §o4 aged and 
wounded ditto, 46 foreign officers widows, 44 children of 
foreign officers who have died in the king’s fervice. There 
is alfo a fmall corps of eftafettes, which is attached to the 
waggon train, and confifts wholly of foreigners. 

Invantry, Heavy armed, among the ancients, were fuch 
as wore a complete fuit of armour, and engaged with broad 
fhields and long fpears. They were the flower and ftrength 
of the Grecian armies, and had the higheit rank of military 
honour. : 

Inrantry, Light armed, amongft the ancients, were de- 
figned for fkirmithes, and for fighting at a diftance. Their 
weapons were arrows, darts or flings. 

INFANTRY, Light, have only been in ufe fince the year 
1656. ‘hey have no camp equipage to carry, and their 
arms and accoutrements are much lighter than the common 
infantry, or battalion men. Wherever there is light cavalry, 
there fhou!d be light infantry to a& ifi conjuntion. 

INFARCTION, in Medicine, infardus, t'yQexks: of the 
Greeks, is fynonymous with obftruétion, and congeftion, and 
denotes that {tate of any organ of the body, which is tumid, 


with the blood-veflels loaded, and is more efpecially applied 
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to the tumours produced by a chronic inflammation of the 
parts, al t aS een 
Inrarcrion of the Liver. 
Chronic Difeafes of. 
Invarction of the Spleen. See SpLENrTis and SPLEEN. 
Inrarcrion of the Mefentery. See Manasmus, and Taped _ 


See Hepatitis, and Does. 


Mefenterica. . ae 

INFATUATE, to prepoffefs any one in favour of fome 
perfon or thing that does not deferve it, fo far as that he 
cannot eafily be difabufed. 

The word infatuate comes from the Latin fatuus, fool, of 
fari, to fpeak out ; which is borrowed from the Greek zy 
whence ¢az+:, which fignifies the fame with wares in Latin, or 
prophet in Englifh: and the reafon is, becaufe their prophets 
or priefts ufed to be feized with a kind of madnefs or folly 
when they began to make their predictions, or deliver 
oracles. 

The Romans called thofe perfons infatuated, infatuati, wha. 
fancied they had feen vifions, or imagined the God Faunus, 
whom they called Fatuus, had appeared to them. ; 

INFECTION, in Medicine, a word ufed in two accepta- 
tions: firft as denoting the effluvium or infe€tious matter, 
exhaled from the perfon of one difeafed, and capable of 
communicating the difeafe to others who inhale it ; in which 
fenfe it is fynonymous with contagion: and fecondly, as 
fignifying the aét of communication of fuch morbid efluvium, 
by which tlie difeafe is transferred. ‘Fhe word comes from 
the Latin verb inficio, which properly fignifies to dye of 
fome other colour, or to catife fomething to be imbibed. , 
See CONTAGION. pu 

INFEODATION of Tithes, in Law. See Tirnes. 

INFERLA, in Antiquity, facrifices offered to the dii 
manes, or the fouls of deceafed heroes and illuftrious per- 
fons ; or even of any relation or perfon whofe memory was 
held in veneration. 

INFERIOR, ftands oppofed to fuperior. 

Inrertor Courts of Record, in Englifh Law-writers, is ufed 
as a general name for corporation-courts, courts-leet, and 
fherifls-torns. See Courts. 

Moft courts are fubordinate to fome other; but for di- 
ftintion fake the term inferior-court is by fir Matthew 
Hale, and others, applied in the manner here mentioned. 

Inrerior Maxilla, Ocean, Planet. See the fubftantives. 

Inrerror Penis, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 
to one of the mufcles of the penis, generally called the ac- 
celerator by the moderns ; and by Vefalius, and others of his 
time, primus penis. 

Inrerior Obliquus, Serratus, Subfcapularis. 
ral articles. 

Inrerioris abit depreffor, labii elevator. See DEPRESSOR, 
and ELEVATOR. 

INFERNAL GLAss, in Chemifiry, is a name given to the 
bolt-head, when its-{tem is continued downward into the 
body of the glafs veflel, and left open only by a very fmall 
orifice. 

INFERNAL Sa//, aname given by Hoffman, and fome other 
of the chemical writers, to nitre ; they have alfo called it 
cerberus chemicus. 

INFERNAL Stone. 
Crysta.s of Silver. 

INFERNALS, in Ariillery, floating mines conftru&ted 
in the bodies of fhips or boats. The firft inventor of them, 
or at leait the firft who put them in praétice, was Frederick 
Jambelli, an Italian engineer, at the fiege of Antwerp by the 
Spaniards under Alexander, prince of Parma, in the year 
1585. A very particular and interefting relation of their 
wonderful effects is given by Strada, in his « Tiftory of the 

Belgie. 


See the feve- 


See Lapis dnfernalis, Caustic, and 
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: Thee deftruction made by thefe caufed 

¢ hers to ze but none of the _ fucceeded. 
unkirk and St. Mz were tried by the Englith ; 
Havre de Grace by the Englifh and Dutch, under king 
William ; and one was conftruéted by the French to be 
ufed againft Algiers, in 1688, but it was 1 ot employed. 
St. Remi, in his Memoirs of Artillery, has g¢ ven a feétion 
d view of the infernal ufed at St. Maloes. See a de- 


ription and figure of it in Grofe’s Military Antiquities, 
v. i. p. 410. 
_INFERTILITY. See Fertiniry. 

INFIBULATION, in Antiquity. It wasacuftom among 
the Romans, to infibulate their finging boys, in order 
to preferve their voices: for this operation, which pre- 
vented their retracting the prepuce over the glans, and is 
the very reverfe to circumcifion, kept them from injuring 
their voices by premature and prepoflerous venery : ferving 
as a kind of padlock, if not to their inclinations, at leaft to 
their abilities. It appears by fome paflages in Martial, that 
a lefs decent ufe was made of infibulation among the luxu- 
rious Romans: for fome ladies of diftinétion, it feems, took 
this method of confining their paramours to their own em- 
braces. Juvenal alfo hints at fome fuch praétice. Celfus, a 
chafte author, fays, infibulation was fometimes practifed for 
the fake of health ; and nothing deftroys it more than the 
filly praCtice this operation feems intended to prevent. This 
practice is not perhaps likely to be revived ; if, however, any 
one who has fuffered in his conftitution by prepofterous venery, 
fhould be able to get children, and fhould be inclined to pre- 
vent the fame misfortune in them, by infibulation ; the me- 
thod of doing it is thus : 

The fkin which is above the glans is to be extended, and 
marked on both fides with ink, where it is perforated, and 
then fuffered to retract itfelf. If the marks recur upon 
the glans, too much of the fkin has been taken up, and we 
muft make the marks farther; if the glans remain free from 
them, they fhew the proper place for affixing a fibula: then 
pafs a needle and thread through the fkin where the marks 
are, and tie the threads together ; taking care to move it 
every day, until the parts about the perforations are cica- 
trifed : this being effected take out the thread, and put ia 
the fibula ; which the tighter it is the better. Celfus, lib. vii. 
€ap. 25. 

iced have not determined what the fibula of the ancient 
furgeons was, though no doubt they were for different pur- 
polts. In the = ie cafe, the fibula feems to mean a ring 
of metal, not unlike what the country people put through 
the nofes of {wine. 

INFIDEL, aterm applied to fuch perfons as are not 
baptized, and that do not believe the truths of the Chriftian 
religion. See Dertst. 

INFIERNO, in Geography, one of the f{maller Canary 
ands, between Lancerotta and St. Clara. 

INFLIESTO, atown of Spain, in the province of Attu- 


‘rias ; 20 miles E. of Oviedo. 
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INFILTRATION, in Geology, is one of the procefles 
of nature, by which flony hardnets feems to have been given 
or increafed in mineral fubftances or ftrata, in certain fitua- 
tions, effected by the infiltration or foakage of water laden 
with ftony particles, through porous fubttances, and then 
depofiting their lapidiferous contents; Mr. Kirwan, in his 
“ Geological Effays,” pages 45, 128, 131, and 412, has 
confidered this mode of indurating the terreftrial {trata, and 
quoted a number of curious mineral changes and appearances 
afcribed to this agent. 


INFINITE, that which has neither beginning nor end ; 
in which fenfe God alone is infinite, 
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Infinite is alfo ufed to fignify that which has hada 


Bening, but will have no end: as angels, and human 
a S Pa 


This makes what the fchoolmen call infinitum a parte pof? ; 
as, on the contrary, by infinitum a parte ante, they mean that 
which has an end, but had no beginning. See InpEFINITB 
and Frnire. 

IxvinitE, in Mathematics, is applied to quantities which 
are either greater or fmaller, than any aflignable ones. In 
which fenfe it differs not much from what we otherwife call 
indefinite or indeterminate. Thus, an 

InvinirE, or Infinitely great line, in Geometry, denotes only 
an indefinite or indeterminate line ; to which no certain bounds 
or limits are prefcribed. 

Inrinite Quantities. Though the idea of magnitude in- 
finitely great, or fuch as exceeds any aflignable quantity, 
does include a negation of limits ; yet all fuch magnitudes are 
not equal among themfelves ; but befides infinite length and 
infinite area, there are no lefs than three feveral forts of infi- 
nite folidity ; all of which are quantities Jui generis ; and 
thofe of each f{pecies are in given proportions. 

_ Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be confidered, 
either as beginning at a point, and fo infinitely extended one 
way ; or elfe both ways from the fame point : in which cafe 
the one, which is a beginning of infinity, is one-half of the 
whole, which is the {um of the beginning and ceafing infi- 
nity, or infinity a parte ante, anda parte poft, whichis analo- 
gous to eternity in time or duration ; in which there is al- 
ways as much to follow, as is pait any point or moment of 
time. 

Nor does the addition or fubtraGtion of time, length or 
{pace of time, alter the cafe, either as to infinity or eternity $ 
fince neither the one nor the other can be any part of the 
whole. 

AS to infinite furface or area, any right line infinitely ex- 
tended both ways on any infinite plane, divides that plane into 
equal parts, the one to the right, and the other to the left of 
the faid line ; but. if from any point in fuch a plane, two 
right lines be infinitely extended, fo as to make an angle ; 
the infinite area, intercepted between thefe infinite right lines, 
is to the whole infinite plane, as the are of a circle drawn on 
the point of concourfe of thofe lines as a centre, intercepted 
between the faid lines, is to the circumference of the circle ; 
or as the degrees of the angle to the 360 degrees of a 
circle, 

For an example—Two infinite right lines meeting at a 
right angle on an infinite plane, do inelude a quarter part of 
the whole infinite area of fuch a planes if two parallel infi- 
nite lines be fuppofed drawn on fuch an infinite plane, the 
area intercepted between them will be likewife infinite ; but 
at the fame time it will be infinitely lefs than the {pace inter- 
cepted between two infinite lines, that are inclined, though 
with never fo {mall an angle, becanfe in the one cafe the 
given finite diitance of the parallel lines diminifhes the infi- 
uity in one degree of dimenfion; whereas in a fector, there 
is infinity in both dimenfions ; and confequently the quanti- 
ties are one infinitely greater than the other, and there is no 
proportion between them. 

From the fame confideration arife three feveral fpecies of 
infinite {pace or folidity ; for a parallelopiped, ora cylinder 
infinitely long, is greater than any finite magnitude, how 
great foever; all fuch folids fuppofed to be formed ona 
given bafis, are in proportion to one another as thofe bafes, 
But if two of thofe three dimentions are w anting, as in the 
{pace intercepted between two parallel planes infinitely ex. 
tended, and at a finite diftance ; or with iufinite length and 

+8 breadth, 
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breadth, it have a finite thicknefs ; all fuch folids fhall be as 


the given finite diltances one to another. é ' 

But thefe quantities, though infinitely greater than the 
other, are yet infinitely lefs than any of thole wherein all the 

hree dimenfions are infinite— Such are the {paces intercepted 
etween two inclined planes infinitely extended : the {pace 
intercepted by the furface of a cone, or the fides of a py- 
ramid, likewife infinitely continued, &c. all which, not- 
withftanding the proportion of one to another, and to the 
ro wo, or vatt abyfs of infinite {pace (wherein is the locus 
of all things that are, ‘or can be) or to the folid of infinite 
length, breadth, and thicknefs (taken all manner of ways) 
are eafily aflignable—For the {pace between two planes is to 
the whole, as the angle of thofe planes to the 360 degrees of 
the circle. As for cones and pyramids, they are as the 
fpherical furface intercepted by them, is to the furface of the 
{phere; and therefore cones are as the verfed fines of half 
their angles to the diameter of the circle ; thefe three forts 
of infinite quantity are analogous toa line, furface, and folid ; 
and like them, cannot be compared or have any proportion 
one to another. 

Inrinites, 4rithmetic of. See ARITHMETIC. 

Inrinitres, Charaéers in Arithmetic of. See CHarac- 
TER. 

INFINITE Decimals. See REPETEND. 

InrFinitE Diffrefs, in Law. See DISTRESS. 

INFINITE Propofition, in Logic. See PROPOSITION. 

INFINITE Series. See SERIES. 

INFINITELY fall .quaniity, called alfo an injinitefi- 
mal, is that which is fo very minute, as to be incomparable to 
any finite quantity ; or it is that which is lefs than any af- 
fignable quantity. 

An infinite quantity cannot be either augmented or lef- 
fened, by adding or taking from it any finite quantity ; 
neither can a finite quantity be either augmented or leflened, 
by adding to, or taking from it an infinitely {mall quan- 
tity. 

If there be four proportionals, and the firft be infinitely 
greater than the fecond ; the third will be infinitely greater 
than the fourth. 

If a finite quantity be divided by an infinitely fmall one, 
the quotient will be. an infinitely great one ; and if a finite 
quantity be multiplied by an infinitely-{mall one, the pro- 
duét will be an infinitely, {mall one ; if by an infinitely great 
one, the produ& will be a finite quantity. 

If -an infinitely fmall quantity be multiplied into an infi- 
nitely great one, the product will be a finite quantity. 

In the method of infinitefimals, or of infinitely {mall 
quantities, the element by which any quantity increafes or 
decreafes, is fuppofed to be infinitely {mall, and is generaliy 
exprefled by two or more terms; fome of which are infinitely 
le{s than the reft, which being negleCied as of no importance, 
the remaining terms form what is called the difference of the 
propofed quantity. The terms that are neglected in this 
manner, as infinitely lefs than the other terms of the element, 
are the very fame which arife in confequence of the accelera- 
tion, or retardation of the generating motion, during the 
infinitely {mall time in which the element 1s generated ; fo 
that the remaining terms exprefs the element that would 

have been produced in that time, if the generating mo- 
tion had continued uniform, as is farther explained under 
FLUuxIon. 

Therefore thofe differences are accurately in the fame 
ratio to each other as the generating motions or fluxions. 
And hence, though infinitefimal parts of the elements are 
neglected, the conclufions are accurately true, without even 
an infinitely {mall error, and agree precifely with thofe that 
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the application of 
ples are admitted, a va 
curve are right lines, « 
finite number of fi 
gents ofa curve, nd b A 
{ure the curvature. This is as if we fhould fe 
when the bale Hows ‘uniformly, the ordinate flows w 
motion which is uniform for every infinitely {mall part o 
time ; and increafes, or decreafes, by infinitely {mall differ- 
ences at the end of every fuch time. tors as: 

But however convenient this principle may be, it muft be = 
applied with caution and art, on various occafions. It is 
ufual, therefore, in many cafes, to refolve the element of the” 
curve into two or more infinitely {mall right lines ; and fome-_ 
times it is neceflary (if we would avoid error) to refolve it 
into an infinite number of fuch right lines, which are infinite. 
fimals of the fecond order. In general it is a poflulatum in this 
method, that we may defcend to infinitefimals of any order 
whatever, as we find it neceflary ; by which means any error 
that might arife in the application of it may be difcovered 
and corrected by a proper ufe of this method itfelf§ == 

It is alfo to be obferved, that when the value of a quan- 
tity that is required in a philofophical problem becomes, in 
certain particular cafes, infinitely great or infinitely little, 
the folution would not be always juft, though : magni- 
tudes were admitted. As when it is required, to find by 
what centripetal force a curve would be defcribed about a 
fixed point that is either in a curve, or is fo fituated that ar 
tangent may be drawn from it to the curve. The value of 
the force is found infinite at the centre of the forces in the 
former cafe, and at the point of contaé in the latter ; yet 
it is obvious, that an infinite force could not infle&t the 
line defcribed by a body. that fhould proceed from either of 
thefe points into a curve; becaufe the dire€tien of its 
motion in either cafe pafles through the centre of the forces, 
and no force, how great foever, that tends towards the cen- 
tre, could caufe it to change that direCtion. But it is to be 
obferved, that the geometrical magnitude by which the force 
is meafured, is no more imaginary in this than in ether cafes, 
where it becomes infinite; and philofophical problems have 
limitations that enter not always into the general folution 
given by geometry. 

But although by proper care errors may be avoided in 
the method of infinitefimals, yet it muft be owned that to 
fuchy who have been accuftomed to a more ftri& and rigid 
kind of demonttration in the elementary parts of geometry, 
it may not feem to be conliftent with perfe& accuracy, that, 
in determining the firft differences, any part of the element 
of the variable quantity fhould be rejected, merely becaufe 
it is infinitely lefs than the reft ; and that the fame part 
fhould be afterwards employed for determining the fecond 
and higher differences, and refolving fome of the mofl im- 
portant problems. Nor can we fuppofe that their feruples will 
be removed, but rather confirmed, when they come to confi- 
der what has been advanced by fome of the moft celebrated . 
writers on this method, who have expreffed their fentiments 
concerning infinitely {mall quantities in the precifeft terms ; 
while fome of them deny their reality, and confider them 
only as incomparably lefs than infinite quantities, in the fame 
manner as a grain of fand is incomparably lefs than the whole 
earth; and others reprefent them in all their orders, as no 
lefs real than finite quantities. And although it appears, 
from what has been faid in this article, that a fatisfa€tory ac- 
count may be given for the brief way of reafoning that is _ 
ufed in the method of infinitefimals; while nothing is neg- 
le&ted without accounting for it; and then the harmony 
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however fafe and ‘convenient this method may be, 
yet ill always feruple to admit infinitely little quan- 
and infinite orders of infinitefimals, into a f{cience that 


ities 
boat s of the moft evident and accurate principles, as well 
s of the moft a 


>monftrations. It is therefore proper, 
ye extenfive and ufeful doétrine fhould be eftablifhed 
on unexceptionable principles. 


See the articles Fruxron 
and Limit. See alfo Mr. Maclaurin’s Treat. of Fluxions, 
in the Introdu€tion, p. 39, 40, &c. and book i. art. 495 to 

o2. 

, INFINITELY Tofintie Frattins, or all the powers of all the 
fractions whofe numerator is one, are together equal to an 
unit. See the demonftration hereof given by Dr. Wood, in 
Hook, Phil. Coll. N° 3. p. 45, feq. ; 
Hence, it is deduced, 1°. ‘hat there are not only infinite 
effions, or progreflions in infinitum ; but alfo infinitely 
Biether than one kind of infinity. 2°. That the infinitely 
infinite progreffions are notwithftanding computable, and to 
be brought into one fum; and that not one finite, but fo 
{mall as to be lefs tha any affignable number. 3°. That of 
infinite quantities, fome are equal, others unequal. 4°. That 
one infinite quantity may be equal to two, three, or more 
other quantities, whether infinite or finite. 

INFINITIVE, in Grammar, the name of one of the 
moods, which ferve for the conjugating of verbs. 

The infinitive does not. denote any precife time, nor does 
it determinate the number, or perfons, but expreffes things 
in a loofe indefinite manner ; as, fo teach, &c. 

‘Hence the Latin and modern grammarians have called 
verbs under this mode, from this their indefinite nature, infi- 
nitives. Sanétius has given them the name of imperfonals ; 
and the Greeks that of ¢rxpeu0x1x from the fame reafon of 
their not difcovering either perfon or number. 

Infinitives, fays Mr. Harris, not only lay afide the cha- 
ra€ter of atiributives, but they alfo affume that of fubftan- 
tives, and are diftinguifhed with their feveral attributes : ¢. g. 
« Dulce & decorum eft pro patria mori; /cire tuum nihil 
eft, &c."’ . 

Hence the infinitive has been fometimes called ou» 
fouxrixov, a verbal noun; fometimes ovoux fn.xro:, the verb’s 
noun. ‘The reafon of the appellation is evident in Greek, 
by its taking the prepofitive articles before it in all cafes 5 
thus ro yexPen, v4 ypxPetry tw ypxZev. The fame conttruion 

_is not ‘unknown in Englifth. Thus Spencer, 


« For not to have been dipped in Lethe’s lake 
Could fave the fon of Thetis from to die” i. ¢. 


aro Te Davey. 

The floics held the infinitive as the genuine fnzx, or verb, 
a name which they denied to all other modes ; becaufe the 
true verbal character was conceived to be contained fimple 
and unmixed in the infinitive only: thus, fo wa/k, means 
fimply that energy, and noth g more ; the other modes, 
befides exprefling this energy, fuperadd certain affections 
which refpeét perfons and circumitances. ‘lhe infinitive, 
fays Prifcian, “ fignificat iplam rem, quam continet ver- 
bum."’ ‘The infinitive, in the application of it, naturally co- 
alefces with all thofe verbs, that deaote any tendency, detire, 
or volition of the foul, but not readily with others. Sce 
Harris's Hermes, p. 163, &c. tnd 

In moft languages, both ancient and modern, the infini- 
tive is diftinguifhed by a termination peculiar to it ; as ruriuy 
in chegcereck, Seribere in the Latin, ecrire in the French, 
Jerivere in the Italian, &c. but the Englith is defective in 
this point ; fo that to denote the infinitive, we are obliged to 
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have recourfe to the article 0: excepting fometimes when 
two or more infinitives follow each other. 

The practice of ufing a number of infinitives fucceffively, 
is a great but a common fault in language; as he offred to go 
to teach to write Englifi.—Indeed, where the infinitives have 
no dependence on each other, they may be ufed elegantly 
enough ; as to mourn, to figh, to fink, to fwoon, to dic. 

INFINITYO, inthe Stalian Mufic, 1s ufed for fuch canons 
or fugues, as may be begun again and again: whence they 
are allo called perpetual fugues. See Fucve. 

INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing in- 
finite. The idea fignified by the name infinity is beft exa- 
mined by confidering to what things infinity is by the mind 
attributed, and how the idea itfelf is framed: finite and in- 
finite are looked upon as the modés of quantity, and are 
attributed primarily to things that have parts, and are capable 
of increafe or diminution, by the addition or fubtraétion of 
any the leaft part. Such are the ideas of fpace, duration, 
and number. When we apply this idea to the Supreme 
Being, we do it primarily in refpe€t of his duration and ubi- — 
quity : and more figuratively, when to his wifdom, power, 
goodnefs, and other atttibutes, which are properly inexhauf- 
tible and ineomprehenfible : for when we call them infinite, 


"we have no other idea of this infinity but what carries with 


it fome refleGion on the number, or the extent of the 
acts or objects of God’s power and wifdom, which can never 
be {uppofed fo great, or fo many, that thefe attributes will 
not always furmount and exceed, though we multiply them 
in our thoughts with the infinity of endlefs number. We do 
not pretend to fay, how thefe attributes are in God, who is 
infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow capacities: but 
this is our way of conceiving them, and thefe are our ideas of 
their infinity. ‘ 

We come by the idea of infinity thus : every one that has 
any idea of any ftated length or fpace, as a foot, yard, &c, 
finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it to another, to 
a third, and fo on, without ever coming to an end of his 
additions. From this power of enlarging his idea of f{pace, 
he takes the idea of infinite fpace, or immenfity. By the 
fame power of repeating the idea of any length or duration 
we have in our minds, with all the endlefs addition of num- 
ber, we alfo come by the idea of eternity. 

If our idea of infinity be got by repeating without end 
our own ideas, it may be afked, why do we not attribute it 
to other ideas, as well as thofe of {pace and duration; fince 
they may be as eafily, and as often repeated in our minds, 
as the other ? yet nobody ever thinks of infinite fweetnefs, 
or whitenefs, though he can repeat the idea of {weet or 
white, as frequently as thofe of yard or day? To this it 
is anfwered, that thofe ideas which have parts, and are ca- 
pable of increafe by the addition of any parts, afford us by 
their repetition an idea of infinity ; becaufe with the endlefs 
repetition there is connected an enlargement, of which there 
is no end; but it isnot fo in other ideas; for if to the mott 
perfect idea I have of white, I add another of equal white- 
nefs, it enlarges not my idea at all. Thofe ideas, which 
conti{t not of parts, cannot be augmented to what propor- 
tion men pleafe, or be ftretched beyond what they have 
received by their fenfes; but {pace, duration, and number, 
being capable of increafe by repetition, leave in the mind 
an Sea of an endlefs room for more; and fo thofe ideas 
alone lead the mind towards the thought of infinity. 

We are carefully to diftinguifh between the idea of the 
infinity of fpace, and the idea of the fpace infinite. The 
firit is nothing but a fuppofed endlefs progreffion of the 
mind over any repeated idea of {pace ; but to have a@tually 
in the mind the idea of {pace infinite, is to fuppofe the 
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mind already paffed over all thofe repeated ideas of f{pace, 
which an endlefs repetition can never totally reprefent to it; 
which carries in it a plain contradiction. See Space. 

This will be plainer, if we confider infinity in numbers : 
the infinity of numbers, to the end of whofe addition every 
one perceives there is no approach, eafily appears to any one 
that reflects on it: but how clear foever this idea of the 
infinity of numbers be, there is nothing yet more evident 
than the abfurdity cf the idea of an adtual infinite number. 
Locke’s Effay, vol. i. chap. xvii. 

Inrinity of AGions, in Law the lord of the foil may 
have a fpecial action againft him who fhall dig foil in the 
king’s highway: but one fubje& may not have his aétion 
again{t another for common nuifances ; for if he might, then 
every man might have it, and fo the aGtions would be in- 
finite, &c. 1 Co. Inft. 56. o Rep. 113. 

INFIRMARY, a place where the fick and weak belong- 
ing to any fociety, or community, are difpofed, either for 
nurfing or cure. See Hospira. 

INFLAMMABILITY, is that property of bodies 
which difpofes them to kindle, or catch fire. See FLame, 
Heart, and Puiocistoy. 

INFLAMMABILITY of Oils. See Orn. 

INFLAMMABLE Air. See Hyprocen. 

INFLAMMABLE Sfrings. About the middle of the laft 
century, a {pring or well at Brofely in Shropfhire, was much 
noticed on account of the inflammable exhalations or gaffes 
which it emitted, fo that when a cover was adapted to it, 
that contracted the ftream of air, and a candle was applied, 
it continued to burn witha lambent blue flame for a long 
time: but the coal-works in the neighbourhood have long 
fince drained this well. During the driving of Stoke fough, 
to drain the lead mines near Eyam in Derbythire, fuch a 
quantity of liquid bitumen or rock oil was liberated from the 
{mall cavities in the limeftone, and from geodes of limeftone 
in the fhale above it, that it frequently {wam on the water 
in the fough, in fufficient quantities to take fire and burn 
for a time, after the application of a lighted candle: this 
was called by Mr. Bray, in his ‘* Tour” (p. 176.) a burn- 
mg fpring, but improperly, feeing that the bitumen was 
only fet free by the tools of the workmen, and was not {pon- 
taneoufly difcharged from the rock, a condition which feems 
effential to a {pring of any kind. See an account of this 
fough, in Mr. Farey’s Report on Derbythire, vol. i. p. 330. 

INFLAMMATION is concerned, either as a caufe, 
fymptom, confequence, or complication of the greater 
number of difeafes, to which the human body is liable, and 
hence it has always been confidered by the moft enlightened 
pathologifts as a fubje€t which, in point of importance, is 
inferior to none in the whole circle of medical fcience. It 
intereits the phyfician, the furgeon, the accoucheur, and, 
in fhort, every individual, who is in the habit of being en- 
trufted with the treatment of any kind of diforder, or acci- 
dental jury. A kvowledge of the nature and laws of in- 
flammation, and juft ideas refpeéting the means of checking 
and curing this affection, may be {aid to conftitute a key, 
or intreduétion, to the comprehenfion of difeafes in general; 
for fome may be alleged to confift of it, and very few are 
entirely unattended with it in one ftage or another. It is 
for fuch reafons, that fyftematic authors moitly treat of it 
at the very beginning of their works. 

The term inflammation, which is derived from the Latin 
word injlammatio, probably owes its origin to an ancient 
opinion, that there was fire in the part affe€ted, and, if we 
advert to the confiderable fenfation of heat, which the patient 
experiences in the feat of the complaint, the ufe of fuch an 
expreffion feems almoft natural, The Grecks appear to 
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have employed terms of fimilar import, as @deyyom, of 
Groywots, from Preywy L burn. My * 

Inflammation is divifible into feveral fpecies. The dif, 
tinctions chiefly infifted upon by furgical writers, are the 
acute and chronic. When inflammation is unattended wi 
any particular difeafe, it is fometimes called fimple or healthy, 
of which there can only be one kind. But the morbid 
inflammations, or fuch as are influenced by the prefence of 
a difeafed a&tion, are as numerous and various as difeafes 
themfelves, each difeafe, in fact, having its own fpecific 
kind of inflammation; as, for inftance, the {mall-pox puf- 
tule, the cow-pox veficle, the carbuncle, eryfipelas, fcrofula, 
the venereal difeafe, &c. 

When common inflammation is fpoken of, the acute 
healthy fpecies is ufually implied, or that which is fo well 
known by the name of phlegmon. It is attended with four 
remarkable fymptoms in the part affected, namely, pain, 
rednefs, {welling and heat: ‘¢ notz vero inflammationis funt 
quatuor ; rubor et tumor, cum calore et dolore.”” Celfus, 
lib. ii. cap.; 10. 

The pain which accompanies the various forts of in- 
flammation, differs very materially both in its degree 
and kind. In many inftances, indeed, it might be more 
proper to fay, that there is an alteration in the natural fen- 
fations and fenfibility of the part, than that there is pain, 
which latter term leads one to underftand a degree of agony. 
Numerous chronic inflammations produce very trivial un- 
eatinefs in the part, the patient feeling, perhaps in the feat 
of the difeafe, merely a fenfation of weight and heavinefs. 
It is likewife remarked by Richerand, that the pruritus, 
which precedes and attends certain cutaneous eruptions, fo 
far from being painful, occafions rather an agreeable fenfa- 
tion. It is only when the fenfibility is carried beyond a - 
particular. pitch that it amounts to pain. In phlegmonous 
inflammation the pain is of a throbbing defcription, and the 
fuffering is joined with an annoying fenfe of weight. In 
eryfipelas the pain is of a burning kind. In anthrax it is 
accompanied by a feeling of ftiffnels. The feverity of the 
pain is generally in proportion to the vehemence of the in- 
flammation, the fenfibility of the parts, and the refiftance 
which their ftructure makes to the tumefaétion. 

It is a curious fact, of which the praétice of fur- 

ery affords many proofs, that parts which, in their 
natural healthy ftate, are not remarkable for their great 
fenlibility, are frequently affected when inflamed with an 
exquifite degree of tendernefs and pain. The gums, in 
the found ftate, are not very fenfible; they may be divided 
with alancet, without any great deal of pain being occa- 
fioned ; and the preffure of hard fubftances againit them in 
mattication is not productive of injury. When inflamed, 
however, in confequence of decayed teeth, a cold, or any 
other caufe, they are affected with extreme fenfibility, fwell 
in a confiderable degree, and cannot be touched, or preffed, 
in the flighte{ manner, without much fuffering being ex- 
cited. ‘The ligaments are naturally almoft devoid of fenfa- 
tion; but, in feveral difeafes of the joints, they are even 
much more painful, than fome other inflamed parts, which, 
when found, poffefs a vaft deal of fenfibility. 

A preceding remark, therefore, that the pain is in pro- 
portion to the natural fenfibility of the parts affeéted, is not 
to be received without exceptions. With refpeét to the im- 
mediate way, in which pain is excited in cafes of inflamma- 
tion, it feems moft rational to impute the degree of fuffering 
to the augmented fenfibility of the nerves, and the unnatural 
condition in which they are placed. In chronic inflamma- 
tion, the changes which the parts undergo are flow, and the 
nerves feem to have time to adapt themfelves to the altera- 
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tion; but in acute inflammation, the mutations are 
and the pain is, for the moit part, confiderable. 

The {welling appears to be occalioned by feveral circum- 
ftances, yet principally by the increafed determination of 
blood to the veffels of the part, and by an effufion of co- 
agulating lymph in the interftices of the cellular fubftance. 
The dilatation of the blood-veffels, and the interruption of ab- 
forption, probably have alfo a fhare in producing the efle&. 

The confiderable injeétion of the {mall veffels with red 
blood, and their great increafe of diameter, afford fome ex- 
planation of the manner in which the preternatural rednefs 
arifes. It has beena prevailing fentiment, that the rednefs of 
common inflammation is partly owing, not merely to a dila- 
tation, but at the fame time to an actual increafe in the num- 
ber of the blood-veffels of the inflamed part. New veffels are 
fuppofed to be generated. This doétrine, however, is far 
from refling upon unqueltionable evidence. When co- 
agulating lymph is extravafated upon the furface of a 
wound, an inflamed membrane, &c. it is beyond a doubt 
often rendered vafcular, or, in other words, becomes fur- 
nifhed with new veffels, But, in the extravafated lymph of 
a phlegmonous tumour, we have no evidence to prove that 
there is any generation of new veflels. If the veffels have 
the appearance of being more numerous, it is becaufe- their 
diameters are enlarged, and many, which previoufly con- 
tained only a colourlefs fluid, are now filled with vifibly red 
blood. Were the extravafated lymph of a phlegmonous 
fwelling to be rendered organized and vafcular, the tume- 
faction and rednefs would probably be more permanent, 
and not admit (at leaft fo eafily as they often do) of refo- 
lution. When adhefions form between two inflamed fur- 
faces, the organized fubftance, forming the connection, lives 
after the fubfidence of the inflammation, and is a permanent 
effe. (Dict. of Pra&. Surgery.) According to Mr. 
Burns, the fuppofition eafily admits of refutation ; for heat, 
and many other caufes of inflammation, operate fo quickly, 
that there can be no time for the formation of any new 
veffels; and yet the rednefs is as great, and the inflammation 
as perfe&t, in a minute, as in an hour, or a day, after the 
application of the exciting caufe. (Differt. on Inflammation). 
Now that we are noticing the rednefs of inflamed parts, it 
may be as well to mention the circumitance of red blood 
itfelf being fometimes extravafated, in confequence of in- 
flammation. The occurrence generally indicates, that the 
inflammatc ry mifchief has been rapid and violent. ‘The moft 
ftriking inttances, which juft now prefent themfelves to our 
mind, are, firlt, that ftate of an inflamed eye, termed che- 
mofis, for an account of which we refer to OPHTHALMY; and, 
fecondly, the {pots, produced by effufed blood, on the inner 
coat of the ftomach, when this vifcus has been inflamed, in 
confequence of poifon. There is ftill another circumitance, 
which has been mentioned by the celebrated Mr. John 
Hunter, as conducive to the red appearance of inflamed 
parts, viz. the blood, after i#has become venous, eens 
a certain degree of the bright fearlet colour, which it pof- 
fefled in the arteries. We cannot offer any opinion concern- 
ing the truth of the latter fuggeftion ; as coming from Mr. 
Hunter, it cannot fail to deferve attention. 

The experiments which Mr. Hunter made with the ther- 
mometer, tend to evince, that the real augmentation of the 
heat of an inflamed part is inconfiderable, although it feems 
to be very great, when a judgment is derived from the pa- 
tient’s feelings. If we recolleét, that the fenfibility of the 
nerves is augmented, we can no longer be furprized, that 
they fhould convey to the fenforium falfe impreffions. 
With regard to the manner, in which the increafed tempera- 
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ture of inflamed parts is produced, this fubje€t is explicable 
on the principles, which apply to the produdtion of ani- 
mal heat in general. We fhall merely obierve, that there is 
always a greater determination of blood to a part which is 
in a ftate of inflammation, than to the fame part when it 
is not inflamed. ‘The blood flows through it with aug- 
mented velocity, and we always find, that the heat of the 
whole body, as well as of any portion of it, is always in a 
ratio to the accelerated ftate of the circulation. When a 
perfon runs, he hurries the current of the entire mafs of 
blood, and his whole body is thrown into a heated ftate. 
In fevers, the circulation is quickened, and there is like- 
wife general heat. But in inflammation unattended with 
febrile diforder, the blood flows only through the inflamed 
part with increafed impetuofity, and, of courfe, the aug- 
mentation of heat is local and circumf{cribed. 

Phlegmon, or what may be called common inflammation, 
has been regarded by many writers as an affection of the 
cellular membrane. Its frequent occurrence in every fitua- 
tion, both internal and external, has been accounted for by 
the way, in which the cellular fubftance pervades the tex- 
ture of almoft every part of the body. Phlegmon is re- 
prefented as being attended with more fwelling than 
any other fpecies of inflammation. The bright red co- 
lour in the centre of the tumour gradually extends towards 
the circumference, and is infenfibly loft on the furrounding 
fkin. The fwelling, on the other hand, is diftin@ly cir- 
cumf{cribed. The heat has been compared with that arifing 
from the fteam of boiling water. The throbbing, to which 
we have already adverted, manifeitly depends upon the pul- 
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the whole fyitem. The throbbing particularly affects the pa- 
tient himfelf, and the furgeon may plainly perceive it when 
he touches the part, all the fmall veffels of which are di- 
lated, and beat in a preternatural degree. In a common 
whitlow, this vehement throbbing is not confined to the 
finger, but extends to the large arteries, a confiderable way 
up the arm. 

The active mind of the late Mr. John Hunter led him to 
pay much attention to the interetting fubje@ before us, and 
from him we have many fertile and original obfervations. 
The principles and laws of inflammation were better ex- 
plained by this philofophical obferver, than by any of his 
profeffional predeceffors. He has noticed the well efta- 
blifhed circumftance, attending phlegmonous and other in- 
flammations, wherefoever fituated, namely, their being al- 
ways moit violent on the fide next to the external furface of 
the body. Thus, when inflammation invades the focket of 
a tooth, it chiefly takes place towards the cheek, and not 
on the infide of the alveolary procefs. He points out, 
that the fituation, pofition, {tru€ture, funions, and diftance 
of the part affeéted from the fource of the circulation, 
caufe confiderable variety in the progrefs and termination 
of all inflammation. He maintains, that parts, naturally 
enjoying a vigorous circulation of blood then can bear in- 
flammation better than others in the oppofite condition. 
From this obfervation, however, he excepts vital parts, 
which, though they may be exceedingly vafcular, do not 
undergo inflammation favourably, hecont. the natural ope- 
rations of univerfal health depend fo much upon the found- 
nefs of fuch organs. Mr. Hunter alfo endeavours to thew, 
that the depending pofition of a part feems to have a bad 
effe& on inflammation, probably by retarding the return 
of the blood, It is one of the fame author’s principles, 
that new-formed parts, as many tumours and excrefcences, 
callus, fears, &e. poflefs lefs vitality than is the fhare of 
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other parts, which conftitute a portion of the original fabric 
of the body: hence, when inflamed, they are exceedingly 
apt to be deftroyed by ulceration, or mortification. 

When an inflammation is of trivial extent, and not fe- 
rioufly painful, the effe&s of the complaint are altogether 
local. In the contrary cafe, the whole circulation partakes 
in the excitement, and the inflammatory fever occurs. 

The blood, taken from a patient labouring under inflam- 
mation, is well known by all medical practitioners to exhibit 
peculiar appearances. "The blood, when it has efcaped out 
of the living veffels, fpontaneoufly feparates into two diftiné 
parts, the ferum and the craffamentum. The latt is a com- 
pound fubftance, confifting chiefly of coagulating lymph and 
red globules, the moft heavy ingredients in the blood. Now, 
it is to be obferved, that blood, taken away from perfons 
affected with inflammation, is longer in coagulating, and 
coagulates more firmly, than when drawn from people in 
other circumitances. Hence the red globules, which are 
very heavy, not being fo foon entangled in the lymph, 
defcend by their gravity more deeply from its furface, 
which, being in this manner more or lefs divefted of the red 
colouring matter, is, from its appearance, termed the duffy 
ovat, or inflammatory cruff. ‘The firmer and more compact 
coagulation of the lymph compreffes out an unufual quan- 
tity of ferum from it, and the furface of the fizy blood, as 
it is frequently called, is often formed into a hollow, the 
edges being drawn inwards. Thefe changes in the blood 
are, in fome cafes, a more infallible proof of the exiftence 
of inflammation than the pulfe itfelf. At the fame time, 
it is probably only a criterion of fome unufual operation 
going on in the fyttem; for the blood, taken away from 
pregnant women, is always found to exhibit the above ap- 
pearances, a circumftance which fhould always be recol- 
leéted. In peritoneal inflammation, the patient fometimes 
feems to be in the moft feeble ftate, and the pulfe, abitract- 
edly confidered, would rather induce the prattitioner to 
employ tonics and {timulants, than evacuations ; but fhould 
-the continuance, or exafperation of the diforder, or any 
other reafon, lead the furgeon to ufe the lancet, then the 
buffy coat, the concave furface of the blood, and the Jarge 
quantity of ferum, clear away all doubt concerning the ex- 
iltence of inflammation. But every practitioner ought to 
bear in his mind, that, befides pregnant women, there are 
a few anomalous conttitutions met with, where the blood, 
taken away by the lancet, always exhibits the foregoing 
peculiarities, though inflammation may not prevail. 

We fee three very remarkable effects follow the preva- 
lence of inflammation ; viz. adhefions of parts of the body 
to each other; the formation of pus, or fuppuration ; and 
ulceration, a procefs in which the lymphatics are more 
concerned than the blocd-vefiels. Hence Mr. Hunter 
termed the differenc ftages of infiammation the adhcfive, the 
fuppurative, and the ulcerative. 

All parts of the body are not equally liable to each of 
the preceding confequences. It was remarked by Mr. 
Hunter, that inthe cellular niembrane, and in the cir- 
cumfcribed cavities, the adhefive: ftage takes place more 
feadily than the others ; fuppuration may be faid to. follow 
next in order of frequency ; and, laltly, ulceration. When- 
ever mucous membranes are affected, the fuppurative in- 
flammation comes on more readily, than either the adhefive 
or the ulcerative. Here adhefions, which originate from 
the flichteft degree of inflammation in other fituations and 
ftru€turee, can only be produced by the moft violent kind. 
Indeed, ulceration is much more frequently met with upon 
mucous furfaces than adhefions. ‘The cellular membrane 


appears to be much more fufceptible of the adhefive in- 
flammation than the adipofe, and much more readily pafles 
into the fuppurative. Thus, we fee the celular fubftance, 
connecting the mufcles together, and the adipofe membrane 
to the mufcles, inflaming and fuppurating, and the matter 
feparating the mufcles from their lateral connections, and 
even the fat from the mufcles, while the adipofe fubftance 
and the fkin are only highly inflamed. Yet, it muft be’ al- 
lowed, that in fituations where fat abounds, we very fre- 
quently meet with abfceffes. This is fo much the cafe, that 
Mr. Bromfield accounted the fat a more common nidus 
for collections of matter, than the cellular fubftance it- 
felf. Thus abfcefles about the anus, mamme, &c. are re- 
markably frequent. When we fpeak of the fat inflaming 
and fuppurating, we fhould rather fay, that the membranous 
cavities containing this fecretion are fo affected ; for, fat 
itfelf has no veffels, principle of life, nor ation of its own, 
and, confequently, cannot be fuppofed to be capable of un- 
dergoing inflammation and fuppuration. : 

Parts of the body, which lie deeply from the furface, 
but more particularly fuch as are known by the name of 
vital, are readily affeéted with the adhefive inflammation. 
That they are not fo much difpofed to fuppurate as the 
fuperficial parts are, is ftrikingly illuftrated im cafes of ex- 
traneous bodies, which, if deeply lodged, only produce the 
adhefive inflammation. By this procefs a cyit is formed, in 
which the foreign body lies, without much incohvenience to 
the patient, and may even change its fituation, without fe- 
rioufly difturbing the parts through which it paffes. But 
no fooner does it approach the fkin, than abfcefles immedi- 
ately arife. . 

Much might be faid concerning the difference of the pulfe 
in the various cafes of inflammation. ‘Thus, when any part 
of the furface of the body is affected with a certain degree 
of phlegmonous inflammation, the pulfe is generally full, 
frequent, and ftrong. When the peritoneum and bowels are 
inflamed, it is very quick and f{mall, &c. We fhall not, 
however, enlarge upon this topic, as the ftate of the pulfe, 
in the feveral cafes, will be noticed in the many articles of 
this work appropriated to the confideration of inflammatory 
difeafes. 

According to Mr. Hunter, the fufceptibility of the body 
for inflammation is of two kinds; the one ortginal, confti- 
tuting a part of the anima! economy, and beyond the 
reach of human invettigation ; the other acquired from the 
influence of climate, habits of life, and ftate of the mind 
over the conftitution. The tirft kind of fufceptibility, 
being innate, cannot be diminifhed by art ; the fecond may 
be leffened by the mere avoidance of the particular caufes 
upon which it depends. Thefe latter might be named 
predifpofing. 

With regard to the remote, exciting, or occafional caufes 
of inflammation, they are infinite n number; but very eafy 
of commprehenfion, becaufe moft of them are referrible to 
two general clafies. The firft includes all fuch as operate , 
by their ftimulant or chemical qualities, as, for mitance, 
heat, cantharides, fulphuric acid, aqua ammeniz pure, &c. 
The fecond embraces fuch as aét mechanically, as bruifes, 
wounds, fra¢tures, &c. ’ 

The principle on which cold becomes an exciting caufe 
ef inflammation, is yet contelted among furgical writers, 
and may {till be confidered as not decidedly knowr. 

Fevers would fometimes appear to be the exciting caufes 
of inflammation. ‘The local affection, thus originating, is 
often called critical, and is fuppofed by many to be the 
means, by which a a is put to the conilitutional indifpo- 
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fition. Strong injunctions are, therefore, given not to re- 

refs an coe rion of this ‘kind, left “fe sacle fhould 
te produtive of fome worfe and even fatal diforder. We 
have always confidered this mode of reafoning u tisfactory, 
and fhould have little apprehenfion of any real evils, which 

_might arife from the attempt to diminifh an inflammation, 
that appears as a confequence of a fever, of 

The following obfervations refpeéting the proximate caufe 
of inflammation, are taken from Mr. S. Cooper’s Dictionary 
of Praétical Surgery. 

Numerous opinions have been entertained upon this fub- 
ject; but almoft every theory has been built upon the fup- 
pofition of there being fome kind of obftruétion in the 
inflamed part. 

While the circulation of the blood was unknown, and the 
hypothetical notions of the power of the liver, in preparing 
and fending forth this fluid. continued to prevail, it is not 

— aftonifhing, that the theories of phyfic fhould be exceed- 
ingly imperfect. So fully perfuaded were phyficians of the 
exiftence and influence of different humours and fpirits, and 
fo little did they know of the regular and conftant motion 
of the blood, that they believed in the poffibility of depo- 
fitions and congeltions of the blood, the bile, or lymph ; 
and acknowledged thefe as the caufe of inflammation. 
Their anatomifts taught them, and their profeffors of phyfic 
{upported the opinion, that the liver was the centre of the 
valale fyftem, from which the blood went forth by day to 
the extremities, and returned again by night. If then any 
peccant matter irritated the liver, the blood was fent out 
more forcibly ; and if, at the fame time, any part of the 
body were weakened, or otherwife difpofed to receive a 
greater quantity of fluid than the reft, then a {welling was 
produced by the flow of humours to this place. Fluxions, 
or flows of humour to a place, might happen either from 
weaknefs of the part which allowed the humours to enter 
more abundantly, or from the place attracting the hu- 
mours, in confequence of the application of heat or other 
agents. ‘ 

‘The peculiar nature of the {welling thus occafioned was 
fuppofed, by the ancients, to depend upon the kind of 
humour. Blood produced the true phlegmon, bile, eryfi- 
pelas, &c. 

‘The ancient phyficians alfo entertained an idea, that the 
blood and humours might flowly ftagnate in a part, from a 
want of expullive power, and this affection was termed a 
congeftion, while the expreflion fusion or defluxion was uled 
to denote any {welling arifing trom the fudden flow of hu- 
mours from a diftant part. The firlt was formed gradually 
without much pain, or the feeling of pulfation, and ran its 
courfe flowly ; the fecond appeared fuddenly, was very pain- 
ful, had a pulfatory feel, and was rapid inits progrefs. “The 
ancients, who fuppofed that the blood had very little mo- 
tion, and that its courfe could be eafily dire&ted or changed, 
recommended bleeding ae part which was remote 
from a recent inflammatio Aby which they imagined that 

the current of blood was altered, and a revul/fon made. A 

revulfion was alfo made by raifing a tumour in fome other 

part, by means of ligatures, cupping-glafles, &c. or by giv- 

ing nature an opportunity of difcharging the humowrs from 

diltant parts, by applying leeches or blilters. Hence {ina- 

pilms were applied to the feet in difeafes of the fuperior 
arts. 

When blood was drawn from the vicinity of the fluxion, 
or congeltion, the mode was called derivatien, which ouly 
differed from revulfion in the diftance to which the humour 
was drawn being lefs. 

We shal] not enter further into an account of the praclice 


of the ancients ‘in the treatment of inflammation ; but ftrall 
refer the reader to what Mr. Burns has written on the fub-. 
je&. Our prefent objet is only to trace the leading doc- 
trines which have at different times prevailed, refpecting the 
proximate caufe of inflammation. 

From the theories of fluxion and congeftion, which were 
quite incompatible with the laws of the circulation of the 
blood, we turn our attention to the do@trine of ob/truGion. 

Boerhaave inculcated, (Aph. 375 et feq.) that inflam. 
mation was caufed by an obftruétion to the free circulation 
of the blood in the minute veffels, and this obitruGtion, he 
fuppofed, might be caufed by heat, diarrhea, too copious 
flow of urine and fweat, or whatever could diflipate the 
thinner parts of the blood and produce a thicknefs or vif- 
cidity of that fluid. When the lentor did not exift before 
the production of inflammation, he imagined, that the larger 
globules of the blood got into the {mall veffels, and thus 
plugged them up. When, for inftance, the perfpiration 
was ttopped, the fluid, being retained, dilated the veflels, and 
allowed fome of thefe miichievous globules to enter, and 
produce a more permanent obftruGion. This circumftance 
was termed an error /oci, and was one of the chief caufes 
afligned for inflammation. The obitruétion, whether caufed 
by wifcidity or an errcr loci, was imagined to occafion a re- 
fillance to the circulation in the part affected ; hence in- 
creafed it in the other veffels, proving an irritation to the 
heart, and augmenting the force or attraGtion of the blood 
in that part of the veilel which was behind the ob{tru@tion. 
This caufed heat and pain, while the accumulation of the 
blood produced rednefs ; which three fymptoms are the 
eflence of the difeafe. Betfides obftrudion, Boerhaave alfa 
bronght into the account an acrimonious /late of the fluids, 
which rendered refolution out of the queftion, and gangrene 
likely to follow. Aph. 388. 

The vifcidity of the blood cannot be admitted as the 
proximate caufe of inflammation ; becaufe we have no proof 
that this {tate ever exilts; or, granting that it did, it would 
not explain the phenomena. Were a vifcidity to occur, it 
would exiit in the whole mafs of blood, would afle& every 
part of the body alikes and could not be fuppofed to pro- 
duce only a local diforder. How alfo could {uch a lentor 
be produced by caufes which bring on inflammation fud- 
denly, without there being time for changes of the fluids ta 
take place ? 

With regard to the doétrine of error loci, or of red 
globules going into veflels, which did not formerly tranfmit 
them, the fact mult be admitted, at the fame time, that the 
conclulion is denied. When the eye becomes inflamed, the 
tunica conjunctiva is feen with its veffels full of red blood, 
which in health is not the cafe; but this redne(s never ap- 
pears until the inflammation has commenced ; and mutt, 
therefore, be confidered as an effet, not a caufe. Nor can 
this error loci occalion any obitruction in thefe veflels ; for 
if they be divided, the blood flows freely, which fhews, 
that they are large enough to allow an ealy circulation, 

Boerhaave's theory of obitruétion was too circum{cribed, 
and too mechanical ; it reduced all inflammations to one ipe- 
cies. ‘The only diftin@ions which could have arifen, mui 
have proceeded from the nature of the obitruGion itfelf. 
This doctrine could never account for the action of many 
{pecific difeafes and morbid poifons. 

As for the fuppofition of the co-operation of an acrimony 
of the flrids, the proportion of the faline matter of the blood 
has never been proved to be greater in this, than in any other 
ftate of the body. Even were a general diforder of this 
kind to be admitted, no rational explanation of the proximate 
caufe of local inflammation could be deduced from it. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Cullen attributed the proximate caufe of inflamma- 
tionto a  f{pafm of the extreme arteries fupporting an in- 
creafed a€tion in the courfe of them.’’ This theory only 
differs from that of Boerhaave in the caufe which is affigned 
for the obftruction. Some caufes of inequality in the diftri- 
bution of the blood, may throw an unufual quantity of it 
upon particular vefleis, to which it muft neceflarily prove a 
ftimulus. But, farther, it is probable that, to relieve the 
congeftion, the vis medicatrix nature increafes {till more the 
action of the veffels ; and which, as in all other febrile dif- 
eafes, it affects, by the formation of a fpa{m on their extre- 
mities. ‘ A fpafm of the extreme arteries, fupporting 
an increafed action in the courfe of them, may, therefore, 
be confidered as the proximate caufe of inflammation; at 
leaft, in all cafes not arifing from dire& ftimuli applied ; 
and even in this cafe, the ftimuli may be fuppofed to pro- 
duce a {pafm of the extreme veffels.”? 

The inconfiftencies in Cullen's theory are very glaring. 
The congeftion or accumulation of blood, which 1s only an 
effet or confequence of inflammation, is fet down as the 
caufe of the fpafm of the veffels, to which fpafmodic con- 
frictions Cullen, ftrangely enough, affigns the name of 
~proximate caufe. The fpafmodic contraction of the ex- 
tremities of the veflels, inftead of propelling the accumu- 
dated quantity of blood, would render the paflage of the 
blood from the arterial into the venous fyitem {till more 
difficult. Spafmedic conftri€tion of the fmall veffels is 
fo far from being a fatisfactory explanation of the proxi- 
mate caufe of inflammation, that even tying a large veflel 
does not of itfelf bring on the affe€tion. Phlegmon is alfo 
attended with an effufion into the cellular fubftance from the 
extremities of the arteries ; a circumftance not eafily ex- 
plained upon the principle of obftructed circulation. See 
Burns on Inflammation. 

We fhall now notice the celebrated, and very original 
opinions promulgated on this fubje&t by the famous John 
Fiunter. According to him inflammation is to be confidered 
only as a difturbed ftate.of parts, which requires a new, but 
falutary mode of action, to reftore them to that ftate, 
wherein a natural mode of a€tion alone is neceflary. From 
fuch a view of the fubjeét, therefore, inflammation, in itfelf, 
is not to be confidered as a difeafe, but as a falutary ope- 
ration, confequent either to fome violence, or fome difeafe. 
Elfewhere, the author remarks, the act of inflammation is 
to be confidered as an increafed aétion of the veflels, which, 
at firft, con{ifts fimply in an increafe or diftention beyond 
their natural fize. This increafe feems to depend upon a 
diminution of the mufcular power of the veffels, at the fame 
time that the elaftic power of the artery muft be dilated in 
the fame proportion. This is, therefore, fomething more 
than fimply a common relaxation; we muft fuppefe it an 
action in the parts to produce an increafe of fize, to anfwer 
particular purpofes, and this Mr. Hunter would call an act 
of dilatation. The whole is to be confidered as a neceflary 
operation of nature. Owing to this dilatation, there is a 
greater quantity of blood circulating in the part, which is 
according to the common rules of the animal economy ; for, 
whenever a part has more to do than fimply to fupport itfelf, 
‘the blood is there colleéted in larger quantity. ‘The fwell- 
ing is produced by an extravafation of coagulable lymph, 
with forme ferum; but this lymph differs from the common 
lymph, in confequence of pafling through inflamed vetfels. 
It is this lymph which becomes the uniting medium of in- 
flamed parts ; veffels fhoot into it, andit has even the power 
ef becoming vafcular itfelf. ‘The pain proceeds from fpafm. 
The rednefs is produced either by the arteries being more 
dilated than the veins, or becaufe the blood is not changed 


in the veins. When, after an injury, a part cannot be reftored 
to health by inflammation alone, or by adhefion, then fup- 
puration, as a preparatory ftep to the formation of granu- 
lations, and the confequent reftoration of the part, takes 
place. The veffels are nearly in the fame ftate as in inflam- 
mation ; but they are more quiefcent, and have acquired a 
new mode of action. See Hunter on the Blood, Inflam- 
mation, &c. 

An increafed a&tion of the veffels is now almoft univer- 
fally regarded as the proximate caufe of inflammation, 
This opinion derives ftrong fupport from a review of the 
feveral exciting caufes of the affection, which, being in 
general of an irritating nature, muft, when applied to living 
or fenfible parts, occafion a preternatural exertion of their 
veffels. The method of cure tends alfo to confirm the com- 
mon fentiment concerning the proximate caufe of inflam- 
mation. See Dictionary of Practical Surgery. 

Treatment of Inflammation.—According to the preceding 
views of the fubje&t, the firft and principal object to be 
aimed at in the treatment of inflammation, is to diminifh 
that immoderate ation of the arteries, which exifts in fo con- 
{picuous a degree. There are feveral means conducive to 
this end; but that which demands primary attention, 
and, indeed, which feems to be indicated by common fenfe, 
is to remove, if poffible, whatever conftitutes the remote 
or exciting caufe of the inflammation. Thus, fuppofing 
the eye were to inflame in confequence of a {mall infect 
lodging under the eyelids, how obvious would be the pro- 
priety of immediately taking away the fource of irritation? 
If the irritation of a thorn er fplinter fhould excite infam- 
mation, who would not of his own accord endeavour to 
extra@t the extraneous fubftance? When the affection is 
excited by extravafated urine, by preffure, fri€tion, ftimu- 
lating applications, &c. the furgeon often has it in his 
power to render moft effential fervice, by removing at once 
what excites and keeps up the complaint. Frequently, the 
exciting caufe is tranfient in its operation, and yet, the 
inflammation cannot be prevented from running a certain 
courfe. Thus, many kinds of external violence are in- 
flicted in a moment ; but inflammation muft follow, and go 
through its operations, though the duration of the circum. 
ftance which gave rife to the procefs has ceafed. The 
living folids demonftrate, in thefe inftances, a kind of re- 
action. Since, therefore, the removal of the ftimulus which 
excites inflammation will not always put an immediate ftop 
to the complaint, however it may tend to alleviate it, we 
are generally called upon to moderate, by other means, the 
increafed vafcular aétion. 

There are few perfons fo entirely ignorant of the fubje& 
before us, as not to know that bleeding is one of the molt 
powerful means of countera&ting inflammation. This well 
known fact, which has obtained the aflent of the moft cele- 
brated phyficians and furgeons in every age and country, can 
hardly fail to be quite congenial with fuch ideas and expec 
tations as are naturally imprefled upon the mind by a defcrip~ 
tion of the diforder. Indeed, one principal effet of the 
increafed aétion of the veffels, is the tranimiffion of a larger 
quantity of blood through the inflamed part. The pro- 
priety of endeavouring, therefore, in moft cafes, to diminifh 
this determination of blood to the feat of the inflammation, 
cannot be doubted. ‘The chief mode of accomplihing this 
object is by general and topical bleeding. This evacuation is 
called general, when the blood is taken ae a large veflel, at 
a diitance from the inflamed part ; Joca/ or topical, when the 
blood is evacuated by leeches, fcarifications, or cupping, 
from the veffels which are near, or belong to the inflamed 
part. General bleeding is not fo invariably proper as topi- 
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ymmation is a local affection, and thereforé mutt par- 
, ire local curative means. Objeétions have been 
ed againft topical bleeding, except when the fkin, over 
and near the inflamed part, is itfelf free from the inflammation. 
However, moft _ ote in this country think otherwife ; 
ie put leeches on the iuflamed fkin, and even fearify the 

ated veffels of the conjunctiva, in cafes of ophthalmy, as 
we think, with decided good effet. It is alfo an incontro- 
vertible truth that bleeding is generally more effeétual, the 
nearer the evacuation is made to the feat of the inflammation. 
But it is not always in our power to take away a fufficient 
quantity of blood in this manner. Many inflammations mult 
be immediately checked, or the patient is deitroyed. There- 
fore, when inflammation affeéts a part of fuch confequence in 
the animal economy that it cannot undergo much difturbance, 
without life itfelf being endangered, the furgeon is not to be 
fatisfied with local meafures. ‘Thus, when the brain, the 
lungs, the {tomach, the bowels, &c. are inflamed, the inflam- 
mation, unlefs fuddenly arrefted, will inevitably end in death. 
Alfo, when the inflamed parts are endued with inferior 
powers of recovery, it is often neceflary to have recourfe to 

eneral as well as topical bleeding ; as in inflammation of a 
joint. When inflammation is fituated in an organ, where fup- 
puration would certainly dettroy its ufes, it is likewife ad- 
vifable to moderate the local affe¢tion, even at the expence of 
the whole fyftem. Ophthalmy is acafe of this kind. More- 
over, it ought co be well underitood that every confiderable 
and extenfive phlegmonous inflammation, wherefoever fituat- 
ed, ought always to be refifted by general bleeding. 

There is no utility in bleeding, when the inflammation and 
fever are trivial, and the caufe of the diforder can be entirely 
removed. Such evacuation muft often be hurtful and dan- 
gerous, when the patient is much debilitated by previous in- 
difpofition, extreme age, or any other circumtftance. The 
fymptomatic fever, attendant on inflammation, can feldom 
be of itfelf a juft ground for bleeding, as it conftantly in- 
creafes and fubfides with the local affection. We are, there- 
fore, to be principally guided by the ftate of the inflamma- 
tion. Bleed with a view of diminifhing this, but never for 
the fole purpofe of leffening the fever. 

It isa principle very generally acknowledyed by furgeons, 
that the efficacy of bleeding is greater the fooner it is prac- 
tifed, the nearer it is done to the part affected, and the more 
fuddenly the blood is difcharged. Hence, when an organ, 
like the brain, is inflamed, and it is an objeét of infinite mo- 
ment to put an immediate check to the inflammation, the 
furgeon fhould take away in the firft inftance fixteen or 
twenty ounces of blood, if poffible, from the temporal arte- 
ries; but if that quantity cannot be thus procured, the defi- 
cient proportion ought to be taken from the arm. 

Another plan, calculated to check and diminifh inflamma- 
tion, and which is neceffary in almoft all cafes, is to give the 
patient mild aperient medicines, fuch as Epfom falt, Glau- 
ber’s falt, magnefix fulphas, &c. Strong draftic purga- 
tives, by their irritation on the conftitution, are feldom al- 
lowable, and almoft always prove hurtful. Gentle purging 
is even more invariably proper, in all cafes where inflamma- 
tion already exilts, or is to be apprehended, than bleeding ; 
for this latter evacuation is productive of more laiting 
weaknefs, and therefore, in flight cafes, and weak habits, 
is generally difpenfed with. Purging probably counteracts 
inflammation, firft by increafing the  aaboue of the bowels, 
fo as to leffen the quantity of the circulating fluids ; and fe- 
condly, by fpecifically diminifhing every operation going on 
in the body, and among others, inflammatory action. 

In many inftances, the effect of the aperient medicines is 


to be promoted with clyfters. Indeed, there are fome exe 
amples, where the latter are fafer than purgatives given by 
the mouth: when the peritoneum and bowels are inflamed, 
the prudent furgeon is often afraid to preferibe any very ac- 
tive opening medicines. Perhaps he ventures to exhibit half 
an ounce of the oleum ricini, which frequently does not 
take effet, although the dofe be repeated, until affifted with 
a clyfter. 

Antimonial medicines have acquired confiderable reputa- 
tion in numerous cafes of inflammation, and, as far as we 
can judge, they are really of eminent fervice. Naufeating 
dofes of antimonium tartarizatum prove advantageous in fe- 
veral ways ; they relieve that oppreffive drynefs of the fkin, 
which accompanies the fever attendant on fevere local inflam- 
mation ; they promote all the excretions ; and they diminifh 
the increafed ation of the inflamed part. The latter effect 
is produced, becaufe, whenever an inclination to ficknefs pre- 
vails, the fympathy of the whole conftitution with the ito- 
mach is fo intimate, that the fyftem is immediately thrown 
into a temporary {tate of debility, every confiderable opera- 
tion in the machine becoming lowered, and, among others, 
the procefs of inflammation. When the inflammation is dan- 
gerous, and there is urgent reafon for putting an immediate 
check to it, the employment of antimonials ought never to 
be negle&ed. Thus, when‘the brain or its membranes are 
affe€ted with inflammation, it is ufual to exhibit {mall dofes 
of antimony. 

Opium is not prefcribed in cafes of common inflammation, 
unlefsthe feverity of the pain render this medicineindifpenfabl 
neceflary ; for it is generally confidered as a powerful {timulant, 
and therefore hurtful in regard to the local complaint. In- 
{tances, however, certainly do prefent themfelves, in which 
opium is proper. Saag the patient eafe and fleep, 
during the violence of many fevere inflammations, is an object 
of the higheft importance ; and, it may be queftioned whether 
the inflammation itfelf would not be aggravated more by 
leaving the patient to all his pain and rettlefsnefs, than by 
making an attempt to diminifh his fufferings, and lull him to 
fleep by opiates. One thing feems certain, that if opium is 
to be given in cafes where pain and inflammation exift, it 
fhould be prefcribed in an adequate dofe. Thus, after any 
great operation, fuch as an amputation, the removal of a 
brealt, &c. the furgeon fhould give from twenty-five to forty 
drops of the tinétura opii ; fmall dofes of opium, in fuch 
cafes, always have the effect of ferioufly increafing the reft- 
lefsnefs, fever, &c. inftead of affording eafe, and procuring 
fleep. 

The patient's regimen and diet are to be low ; no fpirits 
nor fermented liquors are allowable ; and when the inflamma- 
tion is at all extenfive, or fuchas to be of confequence, the 
patient fhould abftain from eating meat, and live on thin 
broths, barley-water, tea, &c. The practitioner would in 
vain make depletions in order to ftop an inflammation, while 
his patient was living upon grofs, hot, ftimulating difhes. 
On the contrary, when the regimen and diet are fuch as they 
ought to be, the patient will do with lefs evacuations, and 
his health will not be fo much injured by the requilite treat- 
ment. He fhould be advifed to drink plentifully of diluent 
cooling beverages, like lemonade and acidulated barley-water. 
Oranges, ftrawberries, faline draughts, &c. may be per- 
mA: as being exceedingly grateful to patients, who are 
feverifh and thirfty, from being affected with any ferious 
degree of inflammation. The patient's chamber fhould be 
kept cool, nor ought he to be covered with two much bed- 
ding. ‘Lhe aratpblowittic regimen, moreover, requires per- 
fect repofe both of body and mind. 

With 
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With regard to the topical applications, thefe are ge- 
nerally either cold aftringent lotions, or elfe warm relaxing 
emollients. Heat is well known to promote and increafe 
all animal ations, and muit therefore tend to keep up and 
, augment the procefs of inflammation. Hence arifes the 
indication to diminifh the heat of the part affected, by mak- 
ing ufe of cold topical applications, and maintaining a 
continual evaporation from the inflamed furface. The com- 
mon plan is to dip linen in the faturnine lotion, and after folding 
it once or twice, lay it all over the part affected, taking care 
afterwards to keep it conftantly wet with the application. In 
fome inftances cold water will anfwer every purpofe ; in 
others the aqua ammoniz acetatz, or lotions of the fulphate 
of zinc, alum, &c. may be employed. Poultices made with 
linfeed-meal and water, or with bread and milk, are the 
ordinary emollient applications when fuch are confidered 
proper. Thofe of the firft kind are frequently preferable 
to the latter, which are apt to turn four and acquire an 
irritating quality, a circumftance of high importance where 
the cuticle is detached, ulceration is prefent, or the part is 
exquifitely fenfible. When poultices are ufed, fomentations 
are alfo frequently proper, as having in all fevere cafes a 
great effet in leffening the pain. Likewife, when fup- 
puration is unavoidable, they accelerate the cure by pro- 
moting the formation of matter, and haftening its approach 
to the furface of the body. The common method is to dip 
flannels in a decoétion of chamomile flowers, or white poppy 
heads, wring them, and apply them very warm to the in- 
flamed part. 

In difcriminating the cafes which require cold applica- 
tions from others to which warm ones are moft ferviceable, 
the praCtitioner fhould always bear in mind, that when 
{uppuration is inevitable, it is invariably moft advantageous 
to difcontinue cold attringents without delay. In general, 
where the chance of the inflammation being refolved 1s great, 
cold applications are beft; but fometimes the choice of the 
topical remedies muft be partly regulated by the patient's 
feelings. There are fome patients who feem to derive moft 
eafe from cold applications: there are others who appear 
to experience moft comfort from cold ones. ‘The latter 
remedies ought perhaps rather to have the preference, when 
the profpeé&t of preventing fuppuration is fair and rational, 
and when at the fame time they afford as much eafe as 
poultices. 

In technical language, inflammation is faid to have dif- 
ferent terminations. Then the rednefs, {weiling, heat, and 
pain, all arable fubfide, without any formation of matter, 
the cafe ends in what is termed re/olution, which is the moit 
favourable event that can happen. 

In fome inftances, a change takes place in the aétion of 
the veffels of the inflamed part, and they affume the power 
of fecreting pus, or matter. Thus an abfcefs is formed, and 
the cafe (furgically fpeaking) terminates in /uppuration. 

In certain examples, ulceration is a direét confequence 
of inflammation, but in general an abfcefs precedes the 
fore. ‘ 

The laft termination of inflammation, to be noticed here, 
is in mortification, which is the worft, but happily the leatt 
frequent refult of common cafes, See GANGRENE, SuP- 
PURATION, &c. 

For an account of particular kinds of inflammation, fee 
ErysireLas, ANTHRAX, CARBUNCLE, FuruNCULUS, Scro- 
FULA, Lures VENEREA, &c. 

The inflammations of various parts of the body are alfo 
treated of under diftin& heads. For inflammation of the 
eye, fee OputTuatmy; for that of the parts about the 
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anus, fee FistuLa in dno; for that of the dura mater, fee 
Ixsunies of the Head ; for that of the tefticle, fee Hrrwra 
Humoralis ; for that of the fingers, fee Wuiriow, &e. a. 

INFLAMMATION of the Bladder. See Cystitis. — b 

InvLaMMATION of the Bowels. See ENTERITIS. 

IneLAMMATION of the Brain. See PHRENITIS. . 

InrLAMMATION of the Diaphragm. See PARAPHRENITIS. 

INFLAMMATION of the Ear. See Orarcia. 

INFLAMMATION of the Eye. See OpuTHALMY. . 

INFLAMMATION of the Heart. See CARDITIS. 

INFLAMMATION of the Kidneys. See Nepuritis. — - 

INFLAMMATION of the Liver. See HEPATITIS. — | 

InvLAMMATION of the Lungs. See PLuunisy, PERIPNEU- 
MoNyY, and CATARRH, 

;. INFLAMMATION of the Pericardium. 
and CaxnirIs. 

InrLAMMATION of the Peritoneum. See PERITONITIS. 

INFLAMMATION of the Splecn. See SPLENITIS. 

INFLAMMATION of the Stomach. See GASTRITIS. 

INFLAMMATION of the Tefies. See Hernia Humoralis. 

INFLAMMATION of the Throat. See CYNANCHE. 

InrLAMMATION of the Tonfils. See CyNANCHE Ton/fillaris. 

INFLAMMATION of the Womb. See Hysteniris. 

INFLAMMATION, Spontaneous, of earthy matters, in Mining. 
It is a curious and important fact, that feveral pyritic and 
bituminous thin ftrata which are found accompanying the 
coal-feams in fome fituations, will, on being thrown out or 
expofed to the air in the works, heat and take fire. This 
feems particularly the cafe ia the thick coal-feam about 
Dudley in Staffordfhire, as mentioned by Mr. Keirin Shaw’s 
Hiftory of Staffordfhire. _ In different parts of Derby hire 
there are alfo thin ftrata of duns, tows, &c. which thus in- 
tumefce and take fire in the coal-works, as at Heanor, Derby- 
hall and other pits, which are particularized by Mr. Farey 
in his Report on this county, vol. 1. p. 348. ‘. 

INFLAMMATORY Disrases, in Medicine, are all 
thofe difeafes in which any part or organ of the body is 
affeGed with inflammation, as above deferibed ; but thefe — 
terms, in the general acceptation, imply more particularly 
thofe acute and fevere inflammations which excite a degree 
of febrile commotion in the fyitem. In addition to thofe 
juft enumerated, with references, the gout, acute rheumatifm, 
eryfipelas, &c. may be included under the clafs of inflam- 
matory difeafes, and, together with them, conflitute, in 
fac, a diflinc&t Order, in the fyftem of our bett nofologitt, 
Dr. Cullen, under the title of Phlegmafie ; namely, the fe- 
cond order, of the firft clafs, Pyreaie, or Febrile difeafes. 
See his Nofol. Method. 

We judge of the prefence of an internal inflammatory 
difeafe by the occurrence of the followmg congeries of 
fymptoms; namely, when, together with a ftate of fever, 
there is a fixed pain in any internal part, attended with fome 
interruption in the exercile of its funGions. It is to be ob- 
ferved, that the concurrence of all thefe fymptoms is necef- 
fary to prove the exiitence of ative inflammation in any 
organ, and that the occurrence of any one or two of them 
may originate from other caufes than inflammation. Thus 
pain may arife from a fpafmodic contraétion of the mufcular 
fibres of the part, and it may be moveable, and pafs from 
one part to another ; fever may arife with or without pain ; 
and the functions of an organ may be impeded without either 
pain or fever. In none of thefe cafes are we to conclude 
that active inflammation is going on. We may illuftrate 
this with refpect to inflammation of the lungs, or ferip- 
neumony. This difeafe is known to be prefent, when, to- 
gether with general fever (i. c. a frequent pulfe, hot fkin, 
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pain in fome part 


cough, and difficulty of breathing. (Cullen, Nofol. Meth. 
Clafs i. Ord. 1i. Gen. 11.) Now fever oceur trom many 


other caufes, and without thefe other fymptoms; in which 
cafe no pulmonic inflammation is judged to be prefent. Pain 
may be felt in the cheft when there is neither cough nor fe- 
ver, nor difficult refpiration, as in the cafe of rheumatifm in 
the intercoftal mufcles, the diaphragm, or perhaps the me- 
diaftinum, or in the cafe of partial or general {pafm in thefe 
mufcles. It may be alfo felt, with difficulty of breathing, 


- but without fever, as in the cafe of fpafm of the diaphragm, 


in hydrothorax, or in angina pectoris: or it may concur with 
fever when there may be no cough, as fometinies happens 
when the liver is inflamed on the furface contiguous to the 
diaphragm. Again, there may be an impeded funétion 
(i. e. in this cafe difficulty of refpiration) without feyer or 
pain, asin many cafes of afthma and chronic dy{pnza, con- 
ne€ted with a {pafmodic conttriction of the bronchial paf- 
fages, or a confiderable fecretion of mucus into the cells and 
bronchial tubes. But where there is inflammation in the 
lungs, there is neceffarily, in the firft place, a fymptomatic 
fever ; in the next, from the congeftion and over-diftention 
of the veffels of the inflamed organ, there is a fixed pain, and 
alfo a difficulty of admiffion of air into the comprefled cells, 
zt. ¢. dificult breathing ; and the irritation upon the nerves 
of the bronchiz, by this congettion, as well as by the mucus 
fecreted, neceflarily excites cough. 

Thefe concurring phenomena, then, of pain and impeded 
funtion in any organ, with general fever, are the diagnoftic 
fymptoms of all internal inflammatory difeafes. But there 
are ftill other phenomena which indicate the degree of vio- 
lence of the inflammation which is going on. Thefe are 
principally the other conditions of the pulte, befides its fre- 
quency, and the appearance of the blood drawn from the 
veins. Where an acute inflammation fubfifts, the pulfation 
of the heart and arteries is generally very vigorous ; fo that 
the pulfe at the wrift ftrikes againit the finger with a confi- 
derable force, and with a fharpnefs of ftroke which elevates 
the finger, comprefiing the artery, even when firmly held on 
it, The terms hard, ftrong, and fharp, have been ufed to 
denote this vigorous pulfation of the artery. The degree 
of hardnefs, ftrength, or fharpnefs of the pulfe, however, 
varies greatly, not only according to the violence of the 
difeafe, but to the vigour of the patient’s natural con- 
ftitution ; and it differs alfo according to the peculiar {truc- 
ture of the organ inflamed ; all of which circumttances ‘mutt 
be taken into the confideration of the phyfician before he 
decide upon the pra¢tical treatment which he fhall adopt. 
Even in the moft fevere inflammation, which a very delicate 
habit is capable of undergoing, the pulfe may be lefs full 
and ftrong than in a flight febrile affection in a robuft habit ; 
but there is generally a degree of fharpnefs in the ftroke of 
the pulfe, even in a feeble habit under the excitement of 
acute inflammation, which the fad, acquired by a little ex- 
perience, enables the phytician to eftimate. Befides, in fuch 
cafes, the degree of pain and of impeded funétion, and the 
{tate of the pulfe, mutually illuftrate each other. If the pain 
has remained fixed and fevere for many hours, and the function 
of the fuffering organ is greatly deranyed, although the pulfe 
may betray but a moderate degree of {harpnefs or hardnefs in 


a habit not originally ftrong, the proper evacuations for the 


cure of inflammation mutt be confidered as indicated. This 

is particularly neceflary, as we have jult hinted, in refpec to 

certain organs, When there ig an acute inflammation in the 

fungs or liver, and efpecially when the enveloping membranes 

are affected, the pulfe is perhaps invariably characterized by 

hardnefs and ftrength, (See Hepariyis and Pievnisy.) 
Vou. XIX, 
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But when the flomach is inflamed, the pulfe is often without 
any confiderable hardnefs, and generally fmall, but very 
frequent. In this cafe, therefore, the exiftence of acute in- 
flammation might be overlooked, if we judged principally 
from the pulfe; and it is neceflary to compare the flate of 
the pulfe with the degree of fixed burning pain in the fto- 
mach, and the fudden increafe of that pain, as well as the 
vomiting which is excited by any thing whatever that is 
taken into the ftomach, in order to afcertain the nature of 
the difeafe. See Gastritis. 

The other circumftance, which has been mentioned as aid~ 
ing us in diftingurfhing the degree of violence of any inter- 
nal inflammation, is the appearance of the blood drawn from 
the veins. When the lancet is ufed in inflammatory difeafes, 
the blood, which is drawn, after ftanding fome time in any 
veffel until coagulation has taken place, exhibits, on the fur- 
face of the coagulum, a thick gelatinous fubftance, with- 
out any admixture of red blood: this has been varioufly 
termed the duffy coat, or fimply the buff, the inflammatory 
erufi, &c.; and has been confidered as a proof of the exiit- 
erice of inflammation, and as a telt, in a great meafure, of 
the feverity of the difeafe. It is certain, that this buffy 
cruft is commonly found in pleurify, peripneumony, hepati- 
tis, acute rheumatifm, &c., and is not feen where blood flows 
from a perfon in ordinary health. It feems to arife from a 
difference in the mode of coagulation, fo that the red particles 
fubfide and leave the upper portion of the coagulating lymph 
untinged ; and not to confift of a morbid humour in the 
blood, as the humoral pathologifts believed. But experience 
has taught us, that the buffy ftate of the blood is not a 
criterion, by which the neceffity or propriety of blood-letting 
can be determined in difeafes. For, not to mention the ab- 
furdity of relying upon a telt, which requires the pra€tice 
to be adopted, to fome extent or other, before its propriety 
can be afcertained; (a doétrine which has often led to the 
folly of taking away a little blood, ‘* to fee how it looked,’’) 
obfervation has proved, that the blood is aétually often in 
the condition to thew the buffy coat, whereno inflammatory 
action is going on, and where, although a certain degree of 
inflammatory action may be prefent, yet it will not be removed 
by blood-letting; but if the blood-letting be repeated, the pa- 
tient may be deltroyed before the buffy coat on the blood 
will difappear. Thus the buffy coat is almolt invariably 
feen on blood drawn from women.in a ftate of pregnancy ; 
it is likewife feen on that, which is taken from perfons la- 
bouring under heétie fever, from pulmonary confumption ; 
nay, it has been obferved on the blood drawn from patients 
afleted with the éyphus fever, and with fcurvy ({ce Four- 
croy, Connoifl, Chimiques ; alio Buoop, morbid alterations 
of,); in all which cafes we fhould occafion infinite milchief, 
were we to conceive that this appearance indicated the necef- 
fity of repeating the ufe of the lancet. But, farther, it is 
a fa&t, which has not hitherto been fatisfactorily explained, 
that ina violent attack of unequivocal inflammation, as of 
pleurify, if, during one bleeding, the blood be received it 
two or three different veflels, the coagulum in one or two of 
the veflels fhall prefent the buffy coat, while none will appear 
on that in the others ; and in like manner, if blood-letting 
be repeated two or three times, the blood of the firft draw- 
ing fhall exhibit no buffy crutt, while that of the fubfequent 
drawing fhal) fhew it in large quantity. This variety has 
been principally attributed to the velocity with which the 
blood flows from the vein; thus it would appear, that the 
blood which trickles flowly down the arm, feldom fhews fo 
much buff, as that which flows in a full and copious Kream, 
Ina word, then, the appearances of the blood drawn in the 
cure of difeaies, is to be confidered as a very imperfect guide 
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in direQing the farther ufe of the lancet, and is only to be 
deemed a fecondary adjuvant in determining the proper mode 
of practice, in conjunction with a careful inveftigation of 
the violence of the fymptoms of the difeafe, its duration, and 
tendency, and of the age, itrength, and conititution of the 
patient. 

In attempting to form an accurate diagnofis, in regard to 
inflammatory difeafes, two difficulties prefent themfelves : 
the firit of thefe is the difficulty of diftinguifhing the inflam- 
mation of one organ from that of another, which is contigu- 
ousto it, or in its vicinity. For inftance, the leading fymp- 
toms of inflammation of the lungs, in very many cafes, are 
prefent in hepatitis, or inflammation of the liver, on the one 
hand, and in carditis, and pericarditis, or inflammation of the 
heart, and of the pericardium, on the other. The diftinc- 
tion, which is commonly fuppofed to exilt between the in- 
flammation of the heart and its membranous bag, and inflam- 
mation of the lungs, confiftsin the occurrence of palpitation, 
fyncope; and an irregular pulfe, in the former difeafe, in 
addition to the fymptoms of the latter: but Dr. Cullen 
admits that thefe three fymptoms are occafionally abfent in 
pericarditis, and accords with the obfervation of Vogel, 
that ‘the fymptoms of carditis are nearly the fame 
as thofe of peripneumony, but more fevere:”? 2. ¢. fever, 
with pain in the left fide of the cheft, difficulty of breath- 
ing,andcough. (See Cullen, Nofol. Meth. Clafs i. Ord. i1. 
Gen. 13 and 11.) Inlike manner, thefe four diagnoftic fymp- 
toms of peripneumony and pleurify are commonly prefent 
in inflammation of the liver, efpecially when the convex fide 
of that vifcus, which lies in contact with the diaphragm, is 
the feat of the inflammation: for in addition to fever, and 
pain in the fide, a difficulty of breathing is occafioned by 
the fuffering, which any attempt to deprefs the diaphragm 
in the aét of infpiration, excited by compreffing the inflamed 
liver ; and acough, which, however, is commonly dry, or 
unaccompanied by expe¢toration, but not always, and which 
is excited probably by the vicinity of the feat of irritation 
tothe lungs. As the hepatitis proceeds, the other fymptoms 
belonging to it, efpecially the bilious tinge of the fkin and 
eyes, point out clearly the feat of the inflammation. 

It is fatisfa@tory, however, to know that, in fuch cafes of 
extreme fimilarity of fymptoms, no practical evil can arife 
from the inability to decide as to the feat of the difeafe: for, 
in the firft place, the inflammation actually fpreads, in fome 
inftances, to the contiguous organs, fo that the fymptoms 
indicative of the diforder in both muft neceffarily co-exitt ; 
and, in the fecond place, the inflammation requires the fame 
practical meafures to be adopted for its removal, in whatever 
vifeus it may be feated ; namely, evacuations proportioned to 
its violence, and to the vigour of the patient. 

The fecond difficulty, in diftinguifhing inflammatory 
difeafes, to which we have alluded, arifes from the occafional 
feverity and fixed feat of the pain, which is attendant on 
cramps or fpafmodic difeafes, more efpecially in the ftomach 
and the bowels. Hence it is often extremely difficult to pro- 
nounce, whether an acute pain in the belly, for inftance, is 
occafioned by the colic, or by enteritis (inflammation of the 
bowels), for conftipation accompanies both ; and although 
a mere fpafmodic pain is very commonly prefent, without 
any acceleration of the pulf>, or febrile heat; yet when 
fuch pain is extremely acute, and has continued for fome 
Jength of time, he conftitution begins to fuffer from excef- 
five irritation, and the pulfations of the heart and arteries 
are quickened ; and if it {till continues, actual inflammation in 
the part is liable to enfue, fo that what was colic in the com- 
mencement, becomes finally enteritis. It is important to 
-difcriminate accurately in the outfet betweén thefe two ftates 
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of pain; becaufe that, which is fpafmodic, may be removed 
by large dofes of opium, and other antifpafmodics ; whereas 
the inflammatory pain would be augmented, and the difeafe 
itfelf rendered more dangerous, by the exhibition of fuch 
medicines. In making this difcrimination, the practitioner 
is principally guided by the hardnefs and force, or the foft- 
nefs aud weaknefs of the pulfe;—by the rigidity of fibre 
and robult habit, or the contrary condition of the patient ;— 
by the unvarying intenfity and feat of the pain, or its occa- 
fional remiflions and flight change of place ;—and by a know- 
ledge of the nature of former attacks, of a fimilar kind, where 
fuch have occtrred. 

The experienced and accurate obferver of the phenomena 
of difeafes, therefore, will feldom be at a lofs in feleéting the 
proper mode of treatment in fuch cafes sand it is fortunate 
here alfo, that the evacuation of blood-letting, which is ab- 
folutely neceffary to fubdue a violent inflammatory affection 
of the bowels, often fucceeds in removing a fixed and fevere 
{pafm in the fame organs. Andas a f{pafmodic affection, of 
confiderable duration, is liable to terminate in inflammation 
and its fatal confequences, the depletion of the blood-veffels 
is indicated, under {uch circumftances, both as a preventive 
and as a cure, where the age, ftrength, and conftitution of the 
patient do not render the fafety of fuch a depletion very 
equivocal. 

In regard to the treatment of inflammatory difeafes, we 
have already in part anticipated the difcuffion.. The great 
decifive remedy for fuch difeafes is found, in diminifhing the 
quantity of the circulating blood. This operation of blood- 
letting is fuppofed to produce its beneficial effets upon the 
difeafe, by removing the “ ftimulus of diftention’? from the 
blood-veffels ; for it isan afcertamed property ef the living 
folid, to contract more forcibly after a great extenfion of its 
fibres. It cannot operate by letting out the morbid maiter 
or humour from the circulating fluids, as the older pathologitts 
imagined ; for if we fuppofe the whole mafs of fluids to be 
impregnated with a morbid humour, how can we, by 
abltracting a part, purify the condition of the remain- 
der? The faét, ‘however, is fully eflablifhed, and cannot 
be invalidated by any error in the hypothefis, which may be 
framed for the purpofe of explaining it. The depletion of 
the veflels may be effeéted by opening the {fmaller branches of 
the arteries, where they are fuperticial, and eafily fubjeéted 
to preffure, as inthe temples ;- or by opening the external 
veins by the lancet; or by amore limited and topical dif- 
charge by means of leeches, and cupping. The circumttances, 
under which one or other of thefe modes of depletion 
is to be preferred, vary materially according to the feat and 
degree of inflammation, and will be mentioned under the 
head of each difeafe. While this mode of reducing inflam- 
matory aétion is reforted to, itis generally neceflary, alfo, to 
employ other concurring means; fuch as purging, exciting 
a diaphorefis or gentle perfpiration, procuring a difcharge 
from the flcin in the vicinity of the inflamed organ, by blilters, 
&c.; and, at the fame time, to employ all the negative 
means of diminifhing excitement, which conftitute the anti- 
phlogiflic regimen; fuch as avoiding heat, noife, exertion of 
body or mind, and fhunning all folid animal food, condiments, 
{pirituous, vinous, or other fermented liquors, which increafe 
the ation ef the vafcular fyftem. 

ANFLATION, formed from in, and flatus 3 of flo, I 
blow ; blowing up, the aét of tlretching or filling any flac- 
cid or diitenfible body, with a flatulent or windy -{ub- 
ftance. 

INFLECTION, called alfo diffradion, and deflection, in 
Optics, is a property of light, by reafon of which, when it 
comes within a certain diflance of any body, it will either be 
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‘bent from it, or towards it; which is a kind of imperfeé re- 
fie€tion or refraétion. See Dirrracrtion. , 

Phis property was firft taken notice of by Dr. Hooke ; 

who fhews that it differs both from refle@ion and refrac- 
tion ; and feems to depend on the unequal denfity of the con- 
ftituent parts of the ray, whereby the light is difperfed 
from the place of condenfation, and rarified or gradually 
diverged into a quadrant: and this defleCtion, he fays, is 
made towards the fuperficies of the opaque body perpendicu- 
larly. Some writers afcribe the firtt difcovery of it to 
Grimaldi, the Jefuit. He firft publithed an account of it, 
im his treatife «« De Lumine, Coloribus, et Iride,’’ printed 
in 1666; nor did any other perfon lay claim to the difco- 
very, except Dr. Hooke, who communicated his obferva- 
tions on this fubje& to the Royal Society, in 1672. It 
appears, however, that Dr. Hooke had not heard of the dif- 
coveries of Grimaldi; for he {peaks of his own as a difcovery 
of a new property of light, not mentioned by any optical 
writer before him. 
__ Sir Tfaac Newton difcovered alfo, by plain experiment, 
this infle€tion of the rays of light ; and M. de la Hire affures 
us he found, that the beams of the ftars being obferved, in 
a deep valley, to pafs near the brow of a hill are always 
more refraéted than if there were no fuch hill, or the obfer- 
vations were made on the top thereof; as if the rays of 
light were bent down into a curve, by pafling near the fur- 
face of the mountain. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Optics, makes feveral experi- 
ments and obfervations on the infleCtion of the rays of light ; 
which fee under Licur, and Rays. 

Although fir I. Newton particularly examined the pheno- 
mena, relating to this fubje&, under a confiderable variety 
of circumftances, his obfervations were not quite correct ; 
nor was his hypothetical explanation very plaufible. Sub- 
fequent experiments and obfervations feem to reduce the 
phenomena of inflection to a fingle principle, viz. to the at- 
traction of bodies towards light ; which attraétion becomes 
confpicuous when the rays of light pafs within a certain 
diftance of their furfaces. Befides their being bent, the 
rays of light are likewife feparated into colours by the vici- 
nity of bodies, and this produces the fingular phenomenon 
of the coloured fringes that accompany the inflection. 
Various experiments have been made relative to the inflection 
of light by Maraldi, Grimaldi, Delifle, Mairan, Du Tour, 
Maufchenbroek, and others, as well as Newton ; an account 
‘of which experiments the reader may fee in Prieftley’s 
Hiflory of Vifion, Light, and Colours, part vi. § 6. 

M. de la Hive obferved, that when we look at a candle, 
or any luminous body, with our eyes.nearly fhut, rays of 
light are extended from it, in feveral directions, to a con- 
fiderable diltance, like the tails of comets. The true 
occafion of this phenomenon, which has exercifed the faga- 
city of Des Cartes, Rohault, and others, feems to be, that 
the light pafling among the eye-lafhes, in this fituation of the 
eye, is infleted by its near approach to them, and therefore 
enters the eye in a great variety of direCtions. 

«© InrLecrion, in Grammar, the variation of nouns and 
verbs, in their feveral cafes, tenfes, and declenfions. 

Infleétion is a general name, under which are compre- 
hended both conjugation and declenfion. 

In¥LecTion, Point of, of acurve, in Geometry, is a point 
or place where the curve begins to bend, or turn a Contrary 
way. 

If acurve line, as AF K (Plate X. Analyfis, fig. 2.) be 
partly concave, and partly convex towards a right line, as 
“A B, or towards a fixed poitit, the point F, which divides 

“the concave from the convex part, and confequently is at the 


beginning of the one and end of the other, is called the poine 
of infleclion, as long as the curve, being continued beyond F, 

eeps its courfe the fame : when it returns back again towards 
that part or fide from whence it took its origin, it is 
called the point ef retrogreffion. 

To conceive this, it is to be confidered, that any quantity, 
which goes on continually increafing or decreafing, cannot 
change from a pofitive to a negative expreflion, or from a 
negative toa potitive one, without firft becoming equal to an 
infinite, or nothing. It becomes equal to nothing, if it con- 
tinually decreafe ; and equal to an infinite if it continually 
increafe. 

: Now, if through the point F be drawn the ordinate E F, 
and the tangent F L, and from any point, as M, on the 
fame fide of A I’, be drawn the ordinate M P, and the tan- 

ent M T’; then in curves which havea point of inflection, 
the abfcifs A P continually increafes, and the part A T of 
the diameter, intercepted between the vertex of the dia- 
meter, and the tangent M T, increafes alfo, till the point 
P fall into E; after which it again begins to diminifh: 
whence the line A 'T’ muft become a maximum A L, when 
the point P falls into the point E. 

In thofe curves which have a point of retrogreffion, the 
part A T increafes continually, and the abfcifs increafes, till 
the point T falls into L.; after which it again diminifhes : 
whence A P muit become a maximum, when the point T 
fails into L. 


If AE= 2, EF =», then wilA L = 2 — x (fee 
j 


TANGENT), whofe fluxion, which is Ree e —-si= 
Met LAS PE PAY 


= =a 


fuppofing 4 conftant, 


being divided by x, the fluxion of A L muft become 


nothing; 7. ¢. iad S 


—~ = 0: fo that multiplying by j*, and 
dividing by — y, j, = 03 which is a general form for find- 
ing F, the point of inflection, or retrogreflion, in thofe 
curves whofe ordinates are parallel to one another. For the 
nature of the curve A F K being given, put the equation of 
the curve into fluxions; from which, or from other pro- 
perties of the curve, find the value of x or j, and put this x 
or 7 and its value into fluxions, making both x and ¥ = 0: 
then by expunging the reft of the fluxional quantities, we 
fhall determine the value of #, ic. A E ory, i. e. EF, at 
the point of inflection fought. 

To diftinguith the points of infleGtion from thofe of retro. 
greffion, which arife indifcriminately according to the above 
method, it will be fufficient to attend to the progrefs of the 
curve, by taking any ordinate very near the point; which 
will always ferve to remove any doubt on that head. 

Ex. 1.—To find the point of infiection B in the curve 
ABY (/g. 3.) whofe equation (putting the abfcifs A C 
= a, ordinate C B = y,and the perpendicular A E = a) 1s a2 
= a’y + xy. From the fluxion of this equation, vis. 24x x 


2axxX — 24x 


=ay+2zxxy + ay, we deduce j ——_. 


a + « 


2a° xx 


—s 


2 
‘ eT ‘ ax q 
i. ¢. by fubltituting for y its value 7. > @pay? 


and the fluxion of this equation, making both # andy 


Os 
Pe: a8 Bax 08 ny : 
zt 2a’ x°* (a + xy = (4 axx+ 4x x) 2 a’ vx, 


(a* + a*)' 
O2 which 


is O 
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which multiplied by (a* + a*)* and divided by 2 a* 2°, gives 
o= (2 + x) —4aa — 4xrt; therefore, 4 x* + 
4a’ x = (a + x) 3 which equation divided by a* + @ 
makes 4 x = a* + «*; therefore 3 a* = a’, atid) eo == 
a ,/%; and if this value be fubftituted for it in the given 
equation of the curve, we fhall have y, or the ordinate at 


Let 


ax 4 @ 
ae ee 
A C be equal to } A E, and with the radius¢ E, defcribe 
the arc E C; then will C be the point from which the or- 
dinate to the point of infleGtion muft be drawn : for eC = 3 a; 
andCe—eAP=AC,ia sa —fe HZ = Ax 
=x"; orw@=—awW/l. 

Another method of finding the point of infleGion, or re- 
trogreffion, is as follows. From the nature of curvature it 
is evident, that while acurve is concave towards its axis, the 
fluxion of the ordinate decreafes, or is in adecreafing ratio, 
with regard to the fluxion of the abfetfs ; and on the con- 
trary, this fluxion increafes, or is in an increafing ratio to 
the Auxion of the abfcifs, when the curve is convex towards 
the axis; and hence it follows, that thefe two fluxions are 
in a conttant ratio at the point of inflection, or retrogreflion, 


the point of inflection = = ja. 


‘ . “I x 
where the curve is neither concave nor. convex ; that 1s, —s 
Ey 


or =, is aconftant quantity. But conftant quantities have 


. 


no fluxion, or their fluxion is equal too; whence we derive 
this general rule. 


Put the given equation of the curve into fluxions ; from 


: ; A , oy y 
which equation of the fluxions, find either —, or, and 
y x 


take again the fluxion of this fraétion, and make it equal 
to o, and from this laft equation find alfo the value of the 
fame expreflion a or fe ; and by equating thefe two, and 
y x 

the given equation of the curve, x and y will be determined, 
being the abfcifs or ordinate anf{wering to the point of inflec- 


. : ; ; x , 
tion. Or, otherwife, putting the fluxionof — = o, that is 
- f - . 2 
xy —-jyx aos pe ie ds 
ee = =o; o0r*ej—-yru=o0, whence # y = J xy 


Fe 
or, <2): %3:5, that is, the fecond fluxions have the fame 
ratio as the firft fluxions ; and therefore if x be conftant, or 
x = 0, then fhall j; = 0, which gives the following rule, 
VIZ 

Take both the firft and fecond fluxions of the given equa- 
tion of the curve; in which make ¥ = 0, andj = 0, and 
the refulting equations will determine the values of » and», 
or the abtcifs and ordinate anfwering to the required point. 


Thus repeating again the preceding example, in which 
the given equation isax* = a’ y +x y3 and of which the 
point of infiection is required. 


By the firf rule, the fluxion of a «* 


ay +t xy, 


is 2a@ax = @y t+ 2zxeyx + xy 3 whence 


Sed 


ast x 


Zax —2HxY 


ee now making again the fluxion of this quantity = ©, ‘ 
we have 


(a? + a*) (Qt — ye —#y)§ 


2ux(ax— wy) 


whence x at a Pe 
Bae oe a— y 
And now equating thefe two expreflions, we have 
a + x x fo x I 
ee. ene 


which being reduced, gives 2 «* = a? — a”, or 3 0° = a’, 
and a = a ./}, the fame refult as before ; and this value of 
x fub{lituted in the original equation of the curve, becomes. 

thie wep iq 
I= ETH 
of inflection. 

_'The fecond method differs from the firft rather in enun= 

ciation than in principle, the application of it is therefore 
omitted. 

Ex. 2.—Again, let it be propofed to find the point of ine 
fle€tion ina curve whofe equation is by? = a x* — a", 

The fluxion of this expreffion gives , 


= ia, the ordinate at the point 


2ax — 3x” 
b f 
Taking again the fluxion of this expreffion, and making it. 
equal to o, we have 
240% —6V ex = 0,01 265 = OF ue 


é 4) : : y 
OF yee ae a aes OR me oe 
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becaufe y does not enter ; whence » = 4 a, which is the 
ab{cifs anfwering to the point of inflection fought. 

Ex. 3.—Let it be propofed to find the point of infleCtion, 
or retrogreflion, in the cubic parabola, with the equation 
y=at V(a— 2a «+ ax’), 

By taking the fluxion, we have 

(= 2a + ax) x bat: 2 (ax — 24a’) 

y | = Wen 
3(@—2aex+axr)yi * (ai —2a°x tax’)! 
_ Taking again the fluxion of this expreffion, and making 
it equal to 0, according to the above rule, we have ax 


2(— 2a 44 2axx) x (2ax— 22°) 


c= 


: AS, 

(@—2a¢e+axe y= 
,] hy J 2 1 
3fa'—2@a+axv)s | 
becaufe jis not found in the fecond fluxion, which expreffion 
being reduced, gives x = a; and this value fubitituted for a, 
gives alfoy = a; hence the point required is, that anfwering 
to thefe conditions of the abfcifs and ordinate, whichis @ 
point of retrogreffion, as will appear from confidering the 
nature of the curve. 


Ex. 4.—Let it be propofed to inveftigate the point of 
contrary flexure in the curve commonly called the witch; 
of which the equationis y° «= a’ — a? x. 

Taking the fluxion of this expreffion, we have 
2 pea 

hs, my 
Now, again, making the fluxion of this expreflion = oy 
we have 
—4yp jut (225 + 2y%) (a +9") = Or Or 
ou(a +y)i —4y aj t2zye(@ty)=%% 


whence 


2ypaepy x= — a £5 or 


— 29 4a ead ep) 
2u(a+y) —4y 4 
And now equating this value of 5 with the foregoing, 
there 


x.[&. 
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there is obtained. 
rg (PTF _ oe 
ae(a+y)—4y x 2y¥e ™ 
o,4yes2e(@ ty") -—49%, Orgy aa ty’; 
whence y = a 4/43 which being fubitituted in the original 
equation, gives # = 44; which are therefore the values of x 
and y anfwering to the required point of inflection. 

At prefent we have only confidered thofe curves that have 
parallel ordinates, and which are referred to one common 
axis ; but it is neceflary to employ a different method when 
the curves are referred to a common focus; it will therefore 
be proper now to attend to this latter cafe, obferving only, 
with regard to the former, that in order to know whether 
any curve be concave or convex towards any point afligned in 
the axis, find the value of jj at that point ; then if this value 
be politive, that curve will be convex towards the axis, and 
if it be negative, it will be concave. The rule for deter- 
mining the points of contrary flexure and retrogreffion of 
curves, which fuppofes the fecond fluxion of the ordinate to 
be nothing or infinite, 7. e. jj == 0 or @, is liable to feveral 
exceptions, as is fhewn very fully and clearly by Maclaurin 
in his Treatife of Fluxions, book i. chap. g.,book i. chap. 5. 
art. 866 and 867. 

The ordinate y paffes through a point of contrary flexure 
when, the curve being continued on both fides of the 
ordinate, y is a maximum or minimum. But this does 
not always happen when j = 0, or o. Maclaurin ob- 


ferves, in general, that if ¥, ¥, #, &c. vanifh, the number 
of thefe fluxions being odd, and the fluxions of the next or- 
der to them having a real and finite value, then y paffes 
through a point of contrary flexure; butif the number of 
thefe fluxions that vanifh be even, it cannot be faid to 
pafs through fuch a point ; unlefs it fhould be allowed that 
a double infinitely fmall flexure can be formed at one 
point. | 

The curve being fuppofed to be continued from the or- 
dinate y, on both fides, if ¥ be infinite, the extremity of 
the ordinate is not therefore always a point of contrary 
flexure, as jy is not always, in this cafe, a maximum or 
minimum ; and the curve may have its concavity turned 
the fame way on both fides of the ordinate. But thefe cafes 
may be diftinguifhed by comparing the figns of jon the 
different fides of the ordinate ; for when thefe figns are dif- 
ferent, the extremity of y meeting the curve is a point of 
contrary flexure. 

The fuppofitions of » = o, or w, and of j = 0, 
or o, ferve to dire&t us where we are to fearch for the 
maxima and minima, and for points of contrary flexure ; 
but we are not always fure of finding them. For though 
an ordinate or fluxion that is pofitive, never becomes ne- 
gative at once, but by increafing and decreafing gradually, 
yet after it has decreafed till it vanifh, it may thereafter in- 
creafe, continuing {till pofitive ; or after increafing till it 
becomes infinite, it may thereafter decreafe without changing 
its fign. 

Of the points of inflection and retrogreffion of curves referred 
toa common focus. 

Let ADE ( figs. 4. and 5.) reprefent a curve referred 
to the focus Q, from whence the ordinates QD, Q D 
proceed ; and let Q d be indefinitely neartoQ D. Draw 
Q T perpendicular to Q D, and Q¢# perpendicular to Qd. 
Draw D'T a tangent to the point D, and d¢ a tangent in 
the point d. Let Q¢ (produced if neceffary) meet D T 
in the point o. Now it is plain, that as the ordinates in- 
creafe, if the curve be concave towards the focus Q (/¢. 4-), 

i 


@M:MD::dQ (orDQ): QT,orj:a::y: 
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Q¢ will be greater than Q T; but if the curve be convex 
towards the focus Q (fig. 5.) Q # will be lefs than Q T ; and 
therefore, as the curve changes from being concave to con- 
vex, or vice verfd, that is, in the point of inflection, or retre- 
greffion, the line or quantity ot, from being pofitive, ought 
to become negative, or the contrary; and therefore muit 
pafs through nothing or infinity. : 
Therefore make QD = », D M= 4, and with the 
centre Q, let the indefinitely fmall arcs D M, TH, be 
defcribed: then the two triangles d M D, dQ T will 
be fimilar, as alfo d Q o, T Ho, and therefore it will be 


But the two fectors D Q M, T Q H are alfo paiee whence 
DQ:DM::QT:THory: #::22:*7=TH; 
and becaufe of the fimilar triangles d Q 0, ate T HY 1 
willbe dQ (or D Q): Qo (or Q T):: TH:H 0; that 


s 


° bi x x” x 

8, 92 ——) 22 —— 3 — = He. But HP ( for % - 
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prefents the fluxion of Q T’,, that is, H# = Aree Ree 
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by taking x as conftant. Therefore ¢ 0 *H +H o= 


-, which muft be equal to 0, or to «, 


eAeatig, gine 
infinity ; and confequently multiplying by j°, and dividing 
by , it will bey? — y 7 + a* = o, or &. 

In fg. 4. o¢ becomes negative, and therefore » ¢ = 
se OG ALE oem glug fos ey 
EP le Mt halt PEEP Sed » and multiplying and dividing this 


expreflion as above, we have again 


y > —yJ + =O, 0r @, 
which therefore is the general formula for finding the point 
of inflection or retrogreffion in curves that are referred to a 
focus. 

Let us now make an application of this formula to an 
example, by propofing to find the point of contrary flexure 
in the curve, which is generated as follows: 

AED being a circle defcribed from the centre B, let 
A F K be fuch a curve, that, drawing any radius B FE, 
the {quare of F E may be always equal to the reétangle of 
the peoutlbouems arc A E, into a right line 4. ” See 

ig. O. 

Let the arc AE=x,BA=>BE=a,BF= y, and 
FG = x, drawing B E’ indefinitely near to B E, and with the 
centre B, and radius B F deferibe the {mall are F G ; then 


by the nature of the curve, it will be 6s = @? — 24 y+ v5 

and taking the fluxions we have dz = — 2a) + 29 9 
r 2yy —2ay 

Whente je 20-22 13% SP BE’. But becaufe of the 


b 
fimilar feS&tors B E FE’, and BF G,it willbeas BE: BF:: 


E E': FG; that is, a: | 
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: «3 whence 


2y*p— 2ayp 
ab 
and making x con{lant, we have 4yy*> +2 y*p — 2057 
Be ; 


x= ; and now taking the fluxions again 


ay -—2y9 
ts 


— 2ayj = 0; therefore,y ¥ = 
a 

Now the general formula above is x? + j*— yj = 0, 
and therefore fubflituting for thefe quantities their refpec- 
tive values, the expreflion becomes 


4)* 


Ry? 3% — Boa yp pg Oy 7 + vad* 9? 
ao? 
ay*—2a2y y? : 
—“—— = 0, and thefe again reduced to a com- 
ay — @ 
mon denominator will be 
4y° ee) ay} Bk io a’ y} a 4a*y? 4. 3 a’ by == Ou 8 L2 


a‘ b’(y — a) 
= 0, or «©; the roots of which equations will give thofe 
values of y, or of B F, that anfwer to fo many different 
points of contrary flexure. In general the number of roots 
in the finite equation always indicate the number of points 
of inflection or retrogreffion belonging to the curve which 
is the fubjec&t of invettigation ; and confequently, in thofe 
curves that have but one fuch point, it is determined by a 
fimple equation. 

Curves may alfo have another kind of retrogreffion different 
from that we have been contidering ; which is, when the 
curve returns backwards towards its origin, turning its ca- 
vity the fame way that it did before its retrogreflion, as in 
the following cafe. 

Let the curve be BAC ( fg.7.), with a contrary 
flexure at A, and let it be evolved by a thread beginning 
at any point D, different from the point of contrary flexure 
A: the evolution of the portion DC generates the curve 
D G, and that of the portion AB generates the curve E F ; 
in fuch manner that the evolution of the whole curve B A C 
will form the entire curve F E D G, which has two retro- 
greffions, one at D of the ufual form, becaufe the two 
branches D E, D G, turn their convexity; the other at 
E of the fecond fort, becaufe the branches E D, E F, 
are concave towards the fame parts. Let now m N, Nam, 
be any two radii, indefinitely near, of the evolute DA; 
and N H, and 2H, two perpendiculars to the fame; the 
two indefinitely fmall fectors N m M, H Na, will be 
fimilar, and therefore HN: NM:: Na: Mam But 
in the point of contrary flexure A, the radius H N 
ought to be either infinite, or nothing; and the radius 
N m, which becomes A E, continues finite. Therefore, in 
the cafe of contrary flexure A, that is, the point of retro- 
greflion E, of the fecond fort, the ratio of Nn, M m, or the 
ratio of the fiuxion of the radius M N, to the element of 
the curve, ought to be either infinitely great, or infinitely 

a iene 
{mall. But.the formula of the radius M N is sia Pa 
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confidering x as conftant ; the fluxion of which is 
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which is the formula for points of retrogreflion of the fe- 
cond order. 

For other methods of finding the points of infleGtion and 
retrogreflion of curves, the reader is referred to Simpfon’s 
and Maclaurin’s Fluxions; Donna Agnefi’s Analytical In- 
ftitutes ; and to the Traité Elementaire de Calcul Differen- 
tiel, par La Croix. 

INFLORESCENCE, in Botanical Phrafeology, inflore/- 
centia of Linneus, is ufed to exprefs the particular manner 
in which flowers are difpofed upon a plant, and which pre- 
‘ceding writers denominated the modus florendi, or ‘* manner 
of flowering.”” The feveral kinds of inflorefcence come 
under the heads of Verticillus, Racemus, Spica, Corymbus, 


INF 


Fafciculus, Capitulum, Umbella, Cyma, Panicula'and Thyrfusy 
which the reader »will find in their proper places. A 
flight correction of the definition which ftands under our 
article CapiruLum is neceflary, the Statice Armeria or 
Thrift, and Gomphrena globofa or Globe amaranthus, being 
better examples of that kind of inflorefcence than any com- 
pound flower. 

For the reafons againft taking generic chara€ters from 
the inflorefcence, fee Cymr and GEnus. 

INFLUENCE, a quality fuppofed to flow from’ the 
bodies of the ftars, either with their heat or light, to which 
altrelogers vainly attribute all the events which happen on 
the earth. 

Alchemifts, alfo, who to this afcribe the philofopher’s 
flone, tell us that every thing in nature is produced by the 
influences of the ftars, which, in their paflage through the 
atmofphere, imbibe many of its moilt parts, the groffett 
whereof they depofit in the fands and earths where they fall ; 
that thefe, filtrating through the pores of the earth, defeend 
even to the centre, whence they are driven, by the central 
fire, back again to the furface ; and in their afcent, by a 
natural kind of fublimation, as they find earths duly difpoted, 
they form natural bodies, as metals, minerals and vege- 
tables, &c. Thus it is pretended, that chemiftry, confifting 
of an artificial imitation of thefe natural operations, and 
in applying active principles to paffive’principles, can form 
natural bodies, make gold, &c. See TRANSMUTATIONy 
and PitLosopHEr’s STONE. 

INFLUENT, a term ufed where a liquor or juice, by 
the contrivance of nature, and the laws of circulation, falls 
into a current or receptacle. 

Thus with refpe& to the common receptacle, the chyle 
is its influent juice; and fo is the bile to the gall-bladder ; 
the venal blood to the heart in its diaftole ; and the like. 

INFLUENZA, in Medicine, a term generally employed 
to denote an epidemic catarrh, which has at different times 
{pread more rapidly and extenfively than any other epidemic 
diforder. For it has feldom occurred in any one country of 
Europe without appearing fucceflively in every other part of 
it ; it has fometimes apparently traverfed the whole of the 
old world; and, in fome inftances, it has been even trans- 
ferred to America, and has fpread itfelf over that continent 
likewife. The French give it the name of La Grippe. 

In truth, this extenfive prevalence of the difeafe confti- 
tutes its moft remarkable peculiarity : for in all the inftances 
of its occurrence, from the fourteenth century down to the 
prefent day, its phenomena have not only been pretty uni- 
formly the fame, but have differed little, except in feverity, 
from thofe of the common febrile catarrh. (See CATARRH.) 
This will appear from the following defcription of the dif- 
eafe, when epidemic in 1782, which is taken from a compre- 
henfive view of it, compiled by the late Dr. Gray, of the 
Britifh Mufeum, from a number of accounts given by phyfi- 
cians, in various parts of Great Britain, from their own per- 
fonal obfervation (fee Medical Communications, vol. 1. 
art. 1. Lond. 1784); and froma fimilar account publifhed by 
the College of Phyticians. Med. Tranfactions, vol. i. art. 8. 

Very little authentic information was procured refpecting 
the hittory of this epidemic, before the time of its appear- 
ance in London: all that was ftated, on good authority, was, 
that it prevailed at Mofcow in the months of December 
1781, and January 1782, and at Peterfburgh in February 
17823 and it was traced to Tobolfki, to which place it was 
fuppofed to have been brought from China. In confirmation 


of this opinion it was obferved, that feveral accounts from 


different parts of the Eait Indies made mention of a diforder, 
fimilar in its fymptoms, which prevailed in thofe parts in ‘ 
months 
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‘nonths of Otober ans. November 1781. Att all events, its 
courfe was in the beginning weftward; for it was in Den- 
mark in the latter end of April 1782, or the beginning of 
May; and many people were faid to have died of it at Co- 
penhagen before the r1th of May. It appeared at New- 
caftle-upon-'I"yne about the end of April, and in the fecond 
week in May it was certainly in London; fome perfons in- 
deed thought that it had reached the metropolis fooner. 
According to the accounts received from various parts of 
England, it did not begin to appear in moft of them until 
atter its prevalence in London, namely, until the latter end 
of May, or the beginning of June. In Scotland and Ire- 
land it feems to have been rather later, and in the fouth of 
Europe later ftill; for it prevailed in France in the months 
of June and July; in Italy, in July and Auguft ; and in 
Portugal and Spain, in Auguft and September. The fourth 
week in May was the period of its moft general prevalence 
in London: from that time it began to decline, and in the 
{pace of two or three weeks ceafed to exilt as a general dif- 
order ; but it did not altogether leave the city till the month 
of September. 

No attempt was made to afcertain with accuracy the pro- 
portional number of perfons attacked by this influenza: 
the number was every where very great; the proportion of 
the inhabitants affected in fome places being eftimated at 
three-fourths, in other places at four-fifths of the whole : 
and in London it was aflerted, from a pretty competent 
view of the matter, that the number of thofe attacked by 
it was much greater than that of thofe who efcaped it. Both 
fexes appeared to be equally liable to it ; but perfons of the 
middle age were more fubject to its attacks than old people, 
and thefe more than children ; while infants were confider- 
ably lefs pre-difpofed to it than either, though not entirely 
exempt from it. When old perfons were attacked, they ge- 
nerally had the difeafe very violently. 

This epidemic appeared with a confiderable variety of 
fymptoms ; but the moft general form of it was certainly 
that of catarrh; and the great debility or depreflion of 
ftrength which accompanied its attack, and the rapidity with 
which its fymptoms came on, (which in fome inltances was 
truly wonderful,) feem to have been the moft remarkable 
characters of it. Perfons, apparently in perfect health, were 
feized inftantaneoufly, as it were, with a violent cold, to 
which fucceeded head-ache, running at the nofe, &c. ; while 
others were as fuddenly feized with giddinefs, {tricture on 
the cheft, ficknefs at the ftomach, and cold fweats, which 

were fpeedily followed by the pectoral fymptoms. The 
moft common courfe of the fymptoms, however, was the 
following : 

The difeafe generally began with fits of chillinefs and heat 
alternately fucceeding each other; fometimes with a flight 
fhivering, followed by more or lefs of fever ; anxiety of the 
precordia ; pain in the back and limbs; {titches and cramps 
in the mufcles fubfervient to refpiration; a very great dif- 
charge of their lymph from the eyes and nofe; a fenfation 
in the eyes as if they were about to {tart out of the kead ; 
{neezing, hoarfenefs, and frequently an inceflant cough, 
forcing up large quantities of mucus, and fometimes attend- 
ed with a forenefs of the breaft. In many inttances the ap- 
petite and fenfe of taite were loft or much impaired, with 
fome degree of naufea; and a few vomited. Moit of the 
patients laboured under great laffitude and reftlefsnefs. ‘The 
fleep was generally much broken; and many could hardly 
fleep at all. The pulfe was frequent, but feldom hard or 
tenfe. Luanguor, debility, and dejeétion of fpirits were ge- 
neral, and very great in all; far beyond what might have 
been expected from the degree of all the other fymptoms. 


. 


But the fymptom which univerfally prevailed, and which ap- 
peared to be almoft a pathognomonic of the difeafe, was a 
diftrefling pain and fenfe of conftriétion in the forehead, 
temples, and fometimes in the whole face, accompanied with 
a fenfe of forenefs about the cheek-bones under the mufcles. 
This, now and then, was felt previoufly to the catarrh, and 
not unfrequently was followed by very little or no catarrhous 
affection. 

The diftemper was by no means fo uniform as to prefent 
the fame identical appearances in every fubject whom it at- 
tacked; nor yet fo various, but that the refemblance could 
ealily be difcovered ; diverfified perhaps by the peculiar 
habit and conftitution of the fufferer, or by fome other cir- 
cumitances not eafily explained. In fome, a part only of 
the mucous membrane was affected, in others the whole. In 
the latter, a forenefs of the throat was common, with fre- 
quent excretion. Upon infpeéting the fauces of thefe, a 
rednefs might be obferved; but in few initances any confie 
derable fwelling, and in none any ulceration. In fome there 
was a great propenfity to perfpiration ; it could be readily 
excited in moft, and often appeared where. no means had 
been employed for that purpofe ; but in a few the fkin was 
dry throughout the whole complaint. Daily exacerbations 
and remiffions of the cough and fever were obvious in many 
inftances ; in fome, they either did not take place, or if they 
did, were very obfcure. The ftate of the belly was very 
different in different patients; in fome it was regular, in 
others difpofed to coftivenefs ; which, however, was eafily 
removed: and feveral had a fpontaneous purging at various 
periods of the difeafe, fometimes with pain, but oftener with- 
out. Nothing in general could be collected from the urine 
that deferves notice. 

Thefe were the moft general and frequent appearances of 
the influenza of 1782. But it mult be obferved, that not 
only in London, but in all parts of the ifland from whence 
accounts were received, it now and then degenerated into 
pleurify or peripneumony ; yet thefe affections {till mani- 
felted themfelves as particular modifications of the epidemic, 
being either preceded or accompanied by fome of its cha- 
ra¢teriftic fymptoms. Some, thus attacked, had in the be 
ginning either that diftinguifhing pain in the face and fore- 
head, or catarrh, or both: and in all there was that debility 
of body and depreffion of mind, which are not eifential to: 
inflammation ; the prefence of which here, however, was ob- 
vious and indifputable. 

The rarer occurrences were in fome few an unufual difpo-- 
fition to fleep; in others, ftrangury independent of blifters, 
and in fome in{tances attended with bloody urine for three or 
four days; hemorrhages from the nofe, with relief to the 
catarrhal affeGions; and one inftance of a clear difcharge 
from the ears, as copious as others had it from the nofe, 

Extenfive as the range of this epidemic was, its influence 
was neither very fatally exerted, nor long continued. Very 
few died of it; and of thofe to whom it proved fatal, the 
greater part were old, althmatic, or hud been debilitated by 
{ome previous indifpofition. 'The continuance of the dil- 
temper in any one place was not above {ix weeks = where it 
appeared in May, it vanifhed before the end of June; and 
where it did not break out before June, it remained until the 
middle, or towards the decline of July. Its duration with 
each individual whom it attacked was as various as the de- 
gree of violence with which the attack was made. It feldom 
held any one above a fortnight; in fome its duration was 
not above a day or two; but it ufually latted about a week, 
or longer. In fome parts of the country relapfes were com- 
mon a fecond, third, or even fourth time; this was alfo the 
cafe in London, but toa lefsextent. The cough was fome- 

tumes.- 
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times troublefome for a confiderable time after the febrile 
flate of the diforder had ceafed; and a great weaknefs often 
remained after the difeafe. 

The influenza, as above defcribed, may be taken as an ex. 
ample of the epidemic at all times of its appearance; but it 
has fometimes affumed a more violent and inflammatory type, 
been more frequently accompanied with fymptoms of pleu- 
rify and peripneumony, and therefore more frequently fatal, 
and alfo laid the foundation for more numerous cafes of pul- 
monary confumption, than in the inftance of 1782. Such 
was the fact, in regard to the influenza of 1762 in particu- 
lar; which, indeed, appeared to be far more fatal, both at 
the time of its raging, and in its confequences, as feveral 
perfons continued languifhing under the remains of it for one 
or two years, and never recovered. 

The caufes of the influenza have been the fubje& of much 
difference of opinion; and all that has been faid in refpeé& 
to them rather tends to prove the difficulty of obtaining a 
fufficient number of unqueflionable fats to found a clear 
Opinion upon, than to fet the fubje& at reft. Three differ- 
ent views of the matter have been taken by different phytfi- 
cians: 1. Some attributed the difeafe folely to the ftate of 
the weather ; i.e. they believed it to be a common catarrh, 
occafioned by changes in the fenfible qualities of the atmo- 
{phere, fuch as cold, moifture, &c.: 2. Others afcribed it to 
a particular and {pecific morbid principle, totally different 
from and independent of the fenfible qualities of the atmo- 
{phere, but refident in and conveyed by the air: 3. While 
the greateft number concurred in the opinion, that the influ- 
enza was contagious, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, i. ¢. was propagated only by the*conta@, or at leatt 
by the fufficiently near approach, of an infeéted perfon. 
The frf opinion, however, that it originated in the fenfible 
variations of the air, feems to be untenable: for not only 
was there no peculiarity of the atmofpherical temperature, 
moifture, &c., which was common to the different periods 
when the influenza prevailed, or was obviouSly different from 
that of other feafous, when it had not appeared; but the 

enfible ftate of the air preceding and accompanying 
‘ the fame epidemic was different in different places. ‘T'hus, 
‘though in moft parts of England it had been uncommonly 
~cold and wet, yet in the other parts of the world, as in 
Germany, where the diforder was equally general, it had been 
very dry. Again, it was obferved in feveral places, that 
great alterations happened in the weather during its preva- 
“lence, without any fenfible change in the fymptoms of the 
iforder. 

The /econd opinion, that the caufe of the difeafe, though 
not connected with the fenfible qualities of the atmofphere, 
was yet refident in it, and thus conveyed from place to place, 
was fupported upon the following grounds: 1{t. That thofe 
who were moft expofed to the air were generally the firlt 
perfons attacked: 2dly. That many had the diforder with- 
out having had any communication with a dileafed perfon: 
3dly. That feveral efcaped though furrounded by perfons ill 
of the difeafe: 4thly. That fome whole families were feized 
at once: and, 5thly. That fome perfons had the diforder a 
week or a fortnight before it began to be taken notice of as 
a general one. Without prefuming to decide upon fo diffi- 
cult and intricate a queftion, we may ftate the following ob- 
jections to thefe arguments, 

The firtt argument, that thofe who were moft expofed to 
the air were generally the firft perfons attacked, (which, by 
the way, was altogether denied by many obfervers, ) is furely 
by no means in favour of the opinion, that the caufe of the 
diforder refided in the atmofphere; for if it had refided 
there, what fhould have prevented thofe who ftaid at home 


from being infeéted ? fince the air which they breathed muk 
neceflarily have been the fame as that breathed by thofe who 
went out. But if, on the other hand, a communication with 
fome infeéted perfon was neceffary to produce the diftemper, 
it is very clear that thofe who went out of doors, and mixed 
with the world, were more likely to get it than thofe who did 
not {tir from home, > . 

Before the fecond argument, namely, that many were at- 
tacked without having had any communication with a dif- 
eafed perfon, can be allowed to have any weight, it muft be 
clearly proved, not only that the perfons themfelves had not 
had fuch communication, but alfo, that no perfon, who had 
been near them, had previoufly been where the diforder ex- 
ifted: for it is pretty clearly eftablifhed, with refpe& to 
other active contagions, fuch as the fmall-pox, &c. that a 
perfon, who has already fuffered the difeafe, may never- 
thelefs convey the contagion from one place to another, — 

From the third argument, that many efcaped though fur- 
rounded by perfons affe€ted with the difeafe, no inference of 
any confequence to the prefent’ queftion can be drawn; it 
being certainly not lefs difficult to account for their efcape 
when furrounded by difeafed perfons, than when furrounded 
by the fame air, which had (according to the hypothetis) 
caufed the difeafe in thofe perfons. 

With refpe& to the fourth argument, that fome whole fa- 
milies were feized at once, without having been expofed to in- 
fection, it may be remarked that, when we confider what 
has been faid in anfwer to the fecond argument, it will be 
very difficult to prove that they were not expofed to it; 
and equally difficult to give any reafons why, if the exciting 
caufe of the diforder refided in the air, any whole family fhould 
have been affected by that caufe, rather than an equal num- 
ber of perfons in divers families; but if we fuppofe the dif- 
eafe to have been propagated by perfonal intercourfe, it is 
very eafy to conceive in what manner it may have been com- 
municated to fome whole families at the fame time. And, 
in anfwer to the laft argument, that fome perfons had the 
diforder a week or a fortnight before any others were known 
to have it, it may be fufficient to remark, that, admitting 
thefe cafes to have been really influenza, the fuppofition, 
that the caufe of it exifted in the air, will not render it more 
eafy to explain why thofe perfons only fhould at that time 
have been affeéted by this caufe. . 

Thefe coniiderations tend to favour the third opinion 
above-mentioned, that the difeafe was propagated by con- 
tagion, in the common acceptation of the term, that is, by 
perfonal communication with the difeafed; but they are 
very far from being decifive of the quettion. Indeed, the 
queftion of contagion, as connected with any particular epi- 
demic, in which there is no palpable matter produced, by 
which the dtfeafe can be communicated, is always ‘difficult, 
and has been agitated even with regard to, the plague itfelf. 
(See Contacion and Epmpremic.) But it has been fatis- 
factorily demonftrated, that the contagion of all malignant 
and eruptive fevers cannot be conveyed through the air to 
any diftance (even many feet) from its fource. If the con- 
tagion of the influenza, therefore, could be fufpended and 
conveyed through the atmofpheric air, fo as to fpread the 
difeafe far and wide, it would form an exception to the ge- 
neral properties of known contagions. Several faéts, re- 
corded during the epidemic of 1782, militate ftrongly againii 
fuch a fuppelition. It was remarked, for example, that the 
difeafe was prevalent in one place a week or two before: it 
appeared in another, only a few miles diftant from the firit. 
Thus it fhewed itfelf at Edinburgh on the 20th of May, and 
foon raged very much, and was prevalent at Glafgow in the 
firfl week in June ; yet it did not appear at Muflelburgh, a 

village 
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village about five miles fouth-eaft of Edinburgh, until the 
oth or roth of June. Again, it was prevalent at Dartmouth 
much fooner than at Exeter, and yet it appeared at Exeter 
much fooner than at Tinmouth, although the laft mentioned 
place is fituated between Dartmouth and Exeter. 

The opinion, that it was propagated by perfonal inter- 
courfe, was alfo favoured by its progrefs in numerous in- 
‘ftances. Thus it was frequently obferved, that fome one 
individual in a family was firft attacked, and that then fe- 
veral more, and fometimes the whole of the fame family, 
were very foon afterwards feized with it, in fome inftances 
all at once, but in others fucceffively. Very early in June, 
three families, confifting of feventeen perfons, came on the 
fame day to the hotel in the Adelphi buildings; they were 
all in perfeé health when they arrived; and they were all 
-affe€ted the next day with the fymptoms of the illnefs 
then reigning in London. In fome cafes, it feemed to be pro- 
pagated, like contagious difeafes in general, by fomites, that 
is, by articles of clothing or furniture impregnated with the 
morbific effluvia. One phyfician, Dr. Meafe of Strabane, 
in Ireland, fays, “I have no fhadow of doubt that the 
diforder was contagious ; and am certain, I myfelf received 
the infection from a {mall trunk of wearing apparel, which 
came from Dublin, where it then raged. I may add, that 
this was the firft introduGtion of it into this town.’’ The 
difeafe appeared to be carried on board two fhips of war, on 
their arrival at Gravefend from the Weft Indies, by three 
cuttom-houfe officers, who were put on board: in a few 
hours after, the crews of both fhips, till then in good 
health, were feized with fymptoms of the influenza ; hardly 
a man in either fhip efcaped, and fome had it very feverely. 
In fome inftances it was obferved, that the epidemic did 
not fhew itfelf in certain places, until fome one or more ar- 
rived at thofe places, either aétually labouring under the 
difeafe, or coming immediately from other places, whofe 
inhabitants had been affected by it for fome days. In ge- 
neral the difeafe appeared earlier in towns, than it did in the 
furrounding villages, and in villages earlier than in the de- 
tached houfes in the neighbourhood. 

On the whole, the progrefs of the diforder is perhaps 
more eafily explained, upon the fuppofition that it was pro- 
pagated by perfonal communication, than by any other. In 
objection to this hypothefis, however, it is credibly affirmed, 
that the crews of feveral fhips were feized with the influ- 
enza many miles diftant from land, and came into various 
ports of England labouring under it; and the fame thing is 
faid to have happened to fhips in the Eaft Indies, and other 

arts. But great caution is requifite in admitting fuch 
tatements as faéts, from which any fatisfactory inferences 
‘can be deduced. 

A fimilar epidemic catarrh, or influenza, is recorded as 
having vifited Europe, and even other parts of the globe, 
two or three times in the fourteenth century, and at fe- 
veral fubfequent periods; namely, in the year 1510, 1575, 
and 1580, the lalt of which is faid to have origtnated, like 


feveral-of thofe which fucceeded, in Afia ; and again in 1591, . 


in 1658, in 1675, in 1709, in the latter end of 1732, and in 
the beginning of 1733, in 1743, in 1748, in 1762, in 1767, 
in 1775, in. 1782, and in 1803. ‘Vhofe who are detirous of 


invettigating the records of thefe epidemics, will find refer-. 


ences to the works in which they are contained, arranged 
in chronological order, in Dr. Cullen’s Synopfis Nofologie 
Method. under the head of Catarrhus, Gen. xl. and fpecies 
2. C. a contagio. : at bos 
“Cure of the Influenza.—Since the effects of this -difeafe 
» Vor. XIX. : 


were different in different individuals, no general method of 
cure could rationally be followed. Many, indeed, were fo 
flightly mdifpofed, as to require but little or no medicine. 
Nothing more was wanted for their cure, than to abfain for 
two or three days from animal food and fermented liguors, 
and to ufe fome diluting tepid drink. A lenient purgative, 
given at the beginning of the difeafe, was ufeful in. mo- 
derating the fever ; and nature fometimes feemed to point 
out the repetition of it afterwards, when there were pains 
in the ftomach and bowels, and a tendency to a diarrhea, 
The fame was obferved in the epidemics of 1732 and 1762. 
Nothing likewife was obferved fo fuccefsfully to mitigate the 
€ough, as to open the bowels with a gentle purgative, and 
afterwards to give a flight opiate at night. It was oblerved 
by numerous prattitioners, that emetics, exhibited upon the 
firit attack, were evidently of ufe in relieving the head and 
breaft, and alfo in producing a fpeedy and free perfpiration. 
All attempts to force much fweating appeared to do harm, 
efpecially by means of the ftunulating diaphoretics, fuch as 
contrayerva, ammonia, wine whey, &c. In fact, in moft of 
the mild and fimpler forms of the difeafe, an early perfpi- 
ration generally came on {pontaneoufly, which f-ldom failed 
to relieve the fymptoms materially, and it was only neceflary 
to give tepid aqueous liquors, the neutral falts, or antimonials 
in {mall dofes, to keep up a regular and gentle: moiflure 
upon the fkin. 

But in the more fevere forms of the diforder, other re- 
medies became neceflary, according tothe feverity of the 
fymptoms, Whenever fymptoms of pleurify or peripneu- 
mony appeared, the propriety of blood-letting was com- 
monly admitted, notwith{tanding the languor and depreffion 
connected with the difeafe. -There was, however, contider- 
able difference of opinion upon the fubject of blood-letting. 
Several learned and experienced phytictans, if called at the 
beginning of the difeafe to a perfon ftrong and plethoric, 
and labouring under great heat and inquietude, even in cafes 
where no direét fymptoms of pneumonic inflammation ap- 
peared, ordered bleeding without hefitation; and under 
fuch circumftances, they feveral times obferved, that the 
languor, oppreflion, and feverifh anxiety, were abated by 
the lofs of a few ounces of blood; that both the head 
and the breaft were relieved ; and that the difeafe proceeded 
to its termination with fewer difficulties both to the patients 
and to themfelves, and without any fubfequent inconve- 
nience. Yet others were of opinion that the blood-letting, 
although indicated by the fymptoms, and alfo by the ap- 
pearance of the blood drawn, not only failed to procure 
that relief, which might have been expected from it under 
ordinary catarrhal or pneumonie fymptoms, but in fome 
cafes even proved prejudicial. Blifters were applied to va- 
rious parts with good effects: when there was pain in the 
breaft or fide, the application of them to the part affected 
was found very beneficial ; and it was frequently thought 
proper to keep them open for fome time. In fome cafes, it 
was remarked, that a fecond blifter, applied a few days after 
the firll, produced great relief, when the firft had failed to 
do fo. On account of the great debility, which feldow 
failed to accompany or follow the diforder, bark and cor- 
dials were often deemed neceflary, efpecially towards the 
clofe of the difeafe ; but they would probably be deemed 
lefs neceflary by the practitioners of the prefent day ; for 
when a difeafed condition is removed, the con{litution com- 
monly recovers its ftrength with rapidity, when care is 
taken the food be light and nutritious, and there is a free 
accefS to pure air, See Medical Tranfaét. vol, iii. art. 8.— 
Medicat Communications, vol. i, art. 1—Hitt. de la Soc. 
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INFORC® MENT. i &¢" 7 RieinFORCEMENT. 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in Law. See ForMA 
Pauperis. 

INFORMATION, for the king, is much the fame with 
what is called declaration for a common perfon ; it is not 
always done direttly by the king or his attorney, or the 
clerk of the crown-office ; but fometimes by another, who 
{ues as well for the king as himfelf, on a breach of fome 
penal law or ftatute, wherein a penalty is given, one part to 
the ufe of the king, and another to the ufe of the informer. 
And it differs from an indiétment, which is found by the oaths 
of twelve men ; and is only the allegation of the officer who 
exhibits it. The latter fort of informations, which are 
partly at the fuit of the king, and partly at that of a fubjea, 
isafpecies of gui iam aCtions, fo called becaufe they are brought 
by a perfon qui tam pro domino rege, &c. quam pro fripfo in 
hac parte fequitur, and carried on by a criminal initead of a 
OM peas By 31 Eliz. c. 5, no profecution of this kind 
can be brought by any common informer, after one year is 
expired fince the commiffion of the offence ; nor out of the 
country where the offence was committed ; nor on behalf of 
the crown after the lapfe of two years longer ; nor, where 
the forfeiture is originally given to the king alone, can fuch 
profecution be had after the expiration of two years from 
the commiffion of the offence. It is alfo enaéted by 
18 Eliz. c. 5, that if any perfon, informing under pretence 
of any penal law, makes any compofition without leave of 
the court, or takes any money or promife from the defendant 
to excufe him, he fhall forfeit ten pounds, ftand two hours 
on the pillory, and be for ever difabled to fue on any popular 
or penal ftatute. And by the fame ftatute, if a perfon ex- 
hibits his information only for vexation, the defendant may 
bring information againft the informer. See ComPpouND- 
inc of Informaitons. 

Informations that are exhibited in the name of the king 
alone are of two kinds ; thofe which are truly and properly 
his own fuits, and filed ex officio by his own immediate officer, 
the attorney-general ; and thofe, in which, though the king 
is the nominal profecutor, yet it is at the relation of fome 
private perfon or common informer ; and they are filed by 
the king’s coroner and attorney in the court of king’s bench, 
ufually called the mafter of the crown-office, who, for this 
purpofe, is the ftanding officer of the public. The objects 
of the king’s own profecutions, filed ex officio by his own 
attorney-general, are properly fuch enormous mifdemeanors 
as particularly tend to difturb or endanger his government, 
or to mole or affront him in the regular difcharge of his 
royal funétions. The objeéts of the other {pecies of in- 
formation are any grofs and notorious mifdemeanors, riots, 
batteries, libels, and other immoralities of an atrocious kind. 
And when an information is filed in either of thefe ways, it 
mutt be tried by a petit jury of the county where the offence 
arifes; after which, if the defendant be found guilty, he 


mutt be reforted to the court for his punifhment. Thefe 
informations, which are as ancient as the law itfelf 


(1 Show. 118.), of every kind, are confined by the confti- 
tutional law to mere mifdemeanors only, without extending 
to any capital offence. he oppreffive ufe of information 
by the court of Star-chamber, &c. in the times preceding the 
Revolution, occafioned a Hruggle foon after the acceffion 
of king William, to procure a declaration of their illegality 
by the judgment of the court of king’s bench. But fir 
John Holt, who then prefided there, and all the judges, 


. ance. 
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were clearly of opinion, that this proceeding was founded 
en the common. law, and could not then be impeached. 
However, in a few years afterwards, it was enaéted by 
4 & 5 W. & M. c. 18, that the clerk of the crown fhall 
not file any information without exprefs direction from the. 
court of king’s bench; and that every profecutor, permitted. 
to promote {uch information, fhall give fecurity by a recog= 
nizance of twenty pounds (a fum now teo fmall), to prefe- 
cute the fame with effect ; and to pay colts to the defendant 
in cafe. of his acquittal, unlefs the judge, who tries the sole 
formation, fhall certify there was reafonable caufe for filing 
it: and, at all events, to pay colts, unlefs the information 
fhall be tried within a year after iffue joined. But there is 
a provifo in this aét, that it fhall not extend to any other 
informations than thofe which are exhibited by the matter 
M the phen Be a he ae dan informations at the 
sing’s own fuit, file is attorney- 
relicaitied tHesube, oe gta genera 
‘There is one {pecies of informations, ftill farther regulated 
by 9 Ann. C. 20, viz. thofe in the nature of a writ of ies 
qwarranto, which is a remedy given to the crown a aint 
{uch as had ufurped or intruded into any office or fesncbita 
The modern information tends to the fame purpofe as the 
ancient writ, being generally made ufe of to try the civil 
rights’ of fuch franchifes; though it is commenced in the 
fame manner as other informations are, by leave of the court 
or at the will of the attorney-general; being properly ‘i 
criminal profecution, in order to fine the defendant for his 
ufurpation, as well as to ouft him from his office ; yet ufuall 
confidered at prefent as merely a civil proceeding. od 
An information on behalf of the crown, filed in the ex- 
chequer by the king’s attorney-general, is a method of fuit 
for recovering money or other chattels, or for obtainin 
fatisfaGtion for damages in any perfonal wrong committed : 
the lands or poffeffions of the crown. (Moor, 375.) The 
moft ufual informations are thofe of intrufion and debt ; 
the former being for any trefpafs committed on the ital 
of the crown (Cro. Jac. 212. 1 Leon. 48. Savil. 49.), as 
by entering thereon without title, holding over after a lla 
is determined, taking the profits, cutting down timber, or the ~ 
like ; and the latter, upon any contract for monies 4s to 
the king, or for any forfeiture due to the crown upon the 
breach of a penal ftatute. There is alfo an information’ 
in rem, Wiually filed in the exchequer, where any goods are 
{uppofed to become the property of the crown, if no man 
appears to claim them, or to difpute the title of the kin 
There is alfo another information, filed ea officio by the ee 
ney-general, in the court of chancery, at the relation of fome 
informant, called the relator, for the proper eftablifhment 
of charities, of which the king has the general fuperintend 
Blacktt. Com. b. iii. andiv. 3 
INFORMATUS non sum, or Non fum informatus, a 
formal an{wer made of courfe by an attorney, who is Eon. 
manded by the court to fay any thing he thinks good in 
bee et: tre 2 nothing material to urge, 
makes anfwer, he is not informed : thich j 
for the other party. oo ait see 
INFORMER, INFORMATOR, a perfon that informs 
againit, or prolecutes in any of the king’s courts, thofe that 
offend againft any law or penal ftatute. See "Teoma. 
TION. 
INFORMIS, Unrormen, that which has not the 
form or perfection it fhould have. 
Inrormes Stelle, in A/fronomy, are fuch ftars as have not 
yet been reduced into any conftellation; otherwife called — 


Jporadcs. 
4 Of 
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- Of this kind there was a great number left by the ancient 

aftronomers ; but Hevelius, and fome others of the moderns, 
ave provided for the greater part of them, by making new 
conttellations. - 

INFORTUNIUM, Homicinr sy. 

INFRA, Lat. below. See Hypo. 

INFRACTION; formed from in and the fupine of 
frango, I break, arupture or violation of a treaty, law, ordi- 
mance, or the like. 

INFRALAPSARITI, in Ecclefiafiical Hiftory, the name 
of a fe& of Predeftinarians, who maintain, that God has 
created a certain number of men only to be damned, without 
allowing them the means neceffary to fave themfelves, if they 
would ; and they are thus called, becaufe they hold that 
God’s decrees were formed infra lapfum, after his knowledge 
ef the fall, and in confequence thereof; in contradiftinétion 
to the Supralapfarians, 

-INFRASCAPULARIS, in Anatomy, a name of the 
infrafpinatus mufcle. See the following article. 

INFRASPINATUS, is a mufcle of the fhoulder, called 
by the French fous-epineux, and fous-fcapulo-trochitérien. 
It is placed at the back of the fhoulder, covering that divi- 
fion of the dorfum of the feapula which is below the fpine, 
and extends from the bafis of the fcapula to the great tubercle 
of the humerus. It is thick, broad, and triangular. 

- Its pofterior furface is covered above and on the outfide 
by the deltoid ; above and within by the trapezius, and be- 
low by the latiflimus dorfi: in the reft of this furface it is 
covered by the fkin. A thin aponeurofis, common to this 
mufcle ee the teres minor, immediately invetts its pofterier 
furface. This aponeurofis is continuous above with thofe 
wf the trapezius and deltoid, it is attached on the infide to 
the bafis of the fcapula; is continuous below, with a feptum 
placed between the two teres mufcles and the infrafpinatus ; 
and is fixed on the outfide to the pofterior edge of the infe- 
rior margin of the {capula. 

_ Its anterior furface covers the fcapula below the fpine, to 
the pofterior three-fourths of which it is attached. . It is 
feparated from the anterior fourth of this lower divifion of 
the feapula by the fuperior and external fcapular veffels, by 
the f{capular nerve, and by cellular fubftance. Beyond the 
fcapula this furface of the mufcle covers the fhoulder joint, 
to the orbicular ligament of which it is ftrongly connected. 
The inner edge is fixed to the bafis of the fcapula, from the 
fpine almoft to the inferior angle. Its upper edge is attached 
to the lower furface of the {pine of the feapula, and to the 
aponeurofis of the deltoid : the outer portion of this margin 
is parallel to the inferior edge of the fuprafpinatus. ‘The 
lower border is oblique from below upwards, and from within 
outwards. ‘This is united to the teres major by an aponeu- 
retic feptum, which is foon divided into two layers: one of 
thefe paffes between the two teres mufcles, the other be- 
tween the teres minor and infrafpinatus. The lower border 
of the latter is then united to the teres minor through about 
half its length ; for the reft of their extent they are fepa- 
rated by a cellular line. In many fubjects the fibres of 
thefe two mufcles are fo confounded at this part, that they 
cannot be feparated. 

The fuperior and inferior edges are united at a truncated 
angle, which is large and thick, and attached to the middle 
of the great tidibdele of the humerus, ' 

- The infrafpinatus mufcle is compofed of tendinous and 
mufcular parts. It is attached to the humerus by a broad 
and thick tendon, which expands into an aponeurotic plane 
continued into the fubflance of the mufcle beyond its mid- 
dle, and nearer to the pofterior than to the anterior furface 


See Homicipz. 


of the mufcle. The mufcular fibres arife from the dorfum™ 
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of the fcapnla, from the under furface of its fpime, from 
the aponeurofis of the deltoid, and from the aponeurotic 
feptum, which feparates this from the two teres mufcles. 
They join the common tendon, which they accompaliy 
nearly to the humerus, purfuing, however, very different 
dire¢tions. The fuperior fibres proceed nearly horizontally 
from within outwards: all the others are oblique from 
within outwards, and from belew upwards, and their obli- 
quity increafes as they are placed lower down. 'Thofe 
fibres, which arife from the aponevrofis of the deltoid, and 
from the lower furface of the fpine of the fcapula, defcend 
flightly, and terminate on the potterior furface of the ten- 
don, on which they are extended almoft to its attachment to 
the humerus. 

The motions which this mufcle can produce in the hu- 
merus, differ according to the pofition of that bone. When 
the arm is hanging by the fide, the humerus will be moved 
on its axis, fo as to be turned from before outwards 
and backwards. If the humerus has been previoufly ele- 
vated, the infrafpinatus will carry it backwards. When 
the arm is fixed, this mufcle will draw the fcapula, and 
through it the trunk alfo, forwards. The ftrength and 
breadth of its tendon enable it to fupport the head of the 
humerus, and to prevent it from being thrown out of the 
glenoid cavity, when the arm is moved fuddenly forwards. 

INFULA, a name anciently given to one of the ponti- 
fical ornaments worn on the head. Feftus tells us that the 
infule were filaments or fringes of wool, covering that part 
of the head where the hair grows as far as the temples, 
whence, on each fide, hung down two {lrings called vitte, 
for binding it, wherewith the ancients ufed to adorn their 
priefts, their vitims, and even their temples. The infula 
was the fame thing to priefts that the diadem was to kings ; 
viz. the badge of their dignity and authority. The dif- 
ference in fhape between the diadem and the infula confifted 
in this, that, the diadem was flat and broad, and the infula 
was rounded and twifted. 

INFUMA, or Diksesenort, in Geography, a town of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Anté, where the Englifh built a 
fort in 1691. 

INFUNDIBULA of Birds. See Anatomy of Birvs 

INFUNDIBULIFORM Frowers, in Botany, are fuch 
as refemble the figure of a funnel ; being broad and ample 
at top, and contracted into a neck at bottom; {uch as that 
of the bear’s ear, or auricula. 

INFUNDIBULUM, a Latin word fignifying a funnel; 
whence divers parts in the human body, having a refemblance 
thereto in fhape, are called by the fame name. 

Hence alfo certain parts of plants are called infundibult- 
Sormes. 

The word infundibulum is alfo ufed by the metallurgic 
writers to fignify a veilel of a conic fhape, ufed to pour a 
melted metal out of the crucible into. 

INFUNDIBULUM, in Anatomy, ‘a {mall procef$ inthe brain. 
See Brary. 

INFUSION, in Pharmacy, an operation whereby the 
virtues of plants, roots, and the like are drawn out by 
letting them fleep in fome convenient fluid ‘menftruum 
without boiling them therein; ince boiling is found to 
diflipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic fub- 
ftances, without carefully extracting their medicinal prin. 
ciples, 

Infufien.is ufed in bodies of a lax texture, whofe parte 
are fo light as not to admit of a greater motion without ha- 
zard of flying away in vapour. 

Its chicf ule is to communicate the virtues of bodies to 

P2 liquors, 


liquors, either in order to regulate their force, or.corregt 
their ill qualities. : 

Some infufions are made in common water, others in wine, 
yinegar, milk, fpirit of wine, &c. Boiling water is fome- 
times effufed upon any fubftance, and allowed to ftand upon 
it for fome time. Water is alfo occafionally effufed cold 
in the fame manner; and in this cafe the fpecific form o 
cold infufion is ufed. : 

The fame operation is applicable to thofe fubftances 
which contain any parts volatile in the heat of 212°, to the 
feparation of more readily foluble conflituent parts from 
thofe which are lefs fo, and to the preparation of flighter im- 
pregnations than boiling for a length of time produces. The 
boiling temperature of the water is fo foon loft in this mode 
of application, that even with the moft. delicate fubftances 
it does no.injury, and it affiits in logfening the texture of the 
. vegetable, and effe‘ting the folution much fooner than cold 
ivater alone does. Infufions are ufually matters of extem- 
poraneous prefcription, and cannot generally be kept ready 
prepared in the fhops without fpoiling. - Their number has 
been extended to moft of the articles in common ufe, and 
the ftrength of each.is accommodated to the moft ufual 
flandards of. pra&tice. We fhall recite fome of the prin- 
eipal.. -. ysl 
: The bitter infufion is prepared by cutting the tops of the 
-leffer centaury and chamiomile flowers of each half an ounce, 
andthe yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, of each two 
drams, in, {mall pieces, and infufing them in a quart of boil- 


ing water. A tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken twice. 


or thrice a day for indigeftion, weaknefs of the ftomach, or 
want of appetite. ns 
Infufion of the Bark is made by infufing an ounce of the 
‘powder in a pint of. boiling water, with the addition of four 
or five table-{poonfuls of brandy, for two or three days. In 
diforders which require the bark, a tea-cupful of this may be 
taken two or three times a day. 
. Lafufion of Calumba, infufam Calumbe, is prepared by 
flicing a dram of Calumba root, and macerating it for two 
hours in half a pint of boiling water in a covered veffel, and 
{training it. See Corumso. ‘ 
.. Infufion of Camomile, infufum anthemidis, is made by ma- 
ceratig for ten minutes, in a covered veflel, two drams of 
camomile flowers in a pitt of beiling water, and ftraining. 
Lajiifion of Carduus is made by infufing an eunce of the 
dried leaves of carduus benediétus in a pint of common 
water for fix hours, without heat, and then’ filtering the 
liquor through paper. This infufion, which may be fia- 


voured at pleafure with cinnamon, or’ other aromatics, may 


be beneficially ufed in weakneffes of the ftomach, where the. 


common bitters do not agree. 


at Infufion of Cafcarilla is prepared by macerating for two’ 


hours, in a covered veffel, half an.ounce of Cafcarilla bark 


bruifed in half a pint of boiling water, and ftraining. See’ 


CASCARILLA. 

_Infufion of Eateehu is obtained by taking 24 drams of ex- 
tract of catechu, and half a dram of bruifed cinnamon bark, 
macerating them for an hour, in a covered veflel, in half a 
pint of boiling water, and ftraining. See CATEeHU. 

Infufion of Cinchona, infufum cinchonz, is obtained by ma- 
cerating for two hours, in a covered veflel, half an ounce of 
lance-leaved Cinchona bark in half a pint of boiling water, 
. and ftraining. 

Infufion of Cloves, infufum caryophyllorum, is obtained 
by macerating for two hours, in a covered veffel, a dram of 
cloves ‘bruifed in half-a pint of boiling water, and ftrain- 
mg. 


~ Laftly, train the infufion, and add the {ugar to it. 


INFUSION. 


Infufion. of Cufparia is procured by macerating for two 
hours, ina covered veffel, two drams of bruifed Cufparia. 
bark in half a pint of boiling water, and ftraining. 


Infufion of Fox-glove, infufum digitalis, is obtained by ma- 
cerating for four hours, in a covered veflel, a dram of purple 
fox-glove leaves, dried and powdered, in half a pint of 
boiling water, and itraining ; then adding half a fluid-ounc 
of fpirit of cinnamon. See Digiracis. . 

Infufion, Compound, of Gentian, infufum amaram fimplex, 
P. L.. 1745, is procured by macerating in a covered veflel, 
gentian root fliced and orange-peel dried, of each a dram, 
two drams of frefh lemon-peel, in twelve ounces of boiling 
water, and training. 

Infufion, Compound, of Horfe-radi/h, infufum armoraciz 
compofitum, is procured by macerating for two hours, in a 
covered veflel, frefh horfe-radifh root fliced, and multard 
feeds bruifed, of each an ounce, in a pint of boiling water, 
and itraining.; then adding a fluid-ounce of compound 
{pirit of horfe-radifh. An infufion fer the palfy may be 


_ made by infufing horfe-radifh, root fhaved, muitard feed 


bruifed, of each four ounces ; and one ounce of the outer 
rind. of orange-peel in two quarts of boiling water, in a 
clofe veffel tor twenty-four hours. A tea-cupful of this 
warm itimulating medicine may be taken three or four times 
a day, in paralytic complaints. It excites the action of the 
folids, proves diuretic, and, with warmth, promotes perfpi- 
ration. If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marfh- 
trefoil be ufed inftead of the muftard, we fhall have the 
‘antifcorbutic infufion. ; 

Infufion of Linfeed, infufum lini, is prepared by infufin 
two en of Steed, or an ounce of linfeed buifed, at 
half an ounce of liquorice root fliced, in two pints of boil- 
ing water by the fire for four hours, and then {training off 
the liquor. “The pectoral infufion is made by adding to 
thefe ingredients an ounce of the leaves of colt’s-toot. 
Thefe emollient liquors may be taken in difficulty of 
making water, and in coughs and other complaints of the 
breatt. 

Infufion of Quafia is cbtained by macerating for two 
hah a 7 te a a Pa EAU quaffia-wood fliced, 
in half a pint of boiling water, and ftraining. See 

UASSIA. ; 

Infufion. of Rhubarb, infufum rhei, is procured by: ma- 
cerating for two hours, in a covered veffel, a dram of fliced 
rhubarb-root in half a pint of boiling water, and ttraining.. 
See RHuBARB. - 

Infufion of Rofes, infulum rofe, tin&ura rofarum, P. L. 
1718, tinétura rofarum rubrarum, P. L. 1720, is made by ine 
fuling half an ounce of the petals of red rofes, dried, in 24 
pints of boiling water ; afterwards pouring in three fluid-drams. 
of dilute fulphuric acid, and 14 ounce of double refined fugar. 
Pour the water upon the petals of the rofe in a covered glafs 
veffel ; then add the acid, and macerate for half an hour. 
A tea-. 
cupful of this aitringent infufion may be taken every three 
or four hours, in an exceflive flow of the menfes, vomiting 
of blood, and other hemorrhages. It will likewife ferve as 
a very good gargle. 

Infufion of Senna, infufum Senne, is prepared by mace-~ 
rating for an hour, in a covered veffel, 14 ounce of. Senna, 
leaves, a dram of fliced ginger-root, in a pint of boiling 
water, and ftraining the liquor. An infuficn of Senna, 
named “ infufum Senne tartarizatum,” may be had by adding 
extemporaneoufly to each pint of the infufion two drams of. 
fupertartrate of potafs, in fuch proportions as circumitances 


may require, 
Infufios 
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Lnfsfon of Senna and Tamarinds, is prépared by. infufing 
oO 


for four or five hours one ounce of. tamarinds and fenna, and 
eryitals of tartar, of each two drams, in a pint of boiling 
water ; ftraining the liquor, and adding to it an ounce or 
two of the aromatic tincture. Perfons who are eafily purged, 
may leave out either the tamarirtds or the cryftals of tartar. 
A tea-cupful of this agreeable cooling-purge may be taken 
every half hour till it operates. 

Infusion of Simarouba is made by macerating for two hours, 
in a covered veffel, half a dram of Simarouba bark, bruifed, 

-in half a pint of koiling water, and ftraining. See Suma- 
ROUBA. 

LInfufion, Spanifh, is made by infufing an ounce of Spanifh 
juice cut into fmall pieces, and three drams of falt of tartar 
in a quart of boiling water for a night ; and adding to the 
{trained hquor an ounce and a half of the fyrup of poppies. 
In-recent colds, coughs, and obitruétions of the breatft, a 
tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken with advantage 
three or four times a day. See Liquorice. 

. Lnfufion of Tobacco, infufum tabaci, is made by macerating 
for an hour, in a covered veflel, a dram of tobacco leaves in 
a pint of boiling water, and ftraining. This infufion is 
intended to be ufed as a cly{ter, to which purpofe it is often 
directed. - 

: Inruston is alfo ufed to fignify the action of conveying 
liquor into the body by the veins. See INJEcTiIoN. 

_.Some phyficians have found out a new method of purging, 

- by infufing a cathartic into the veins, which operates pretty 
much after the manner of a clyfier. _ 

ING, in Agriculture, a provincial term, employed to fig- 
nify a common pafture or meadow which lies low or wet, 
and which is chiefly employed as hay lands. 

“INGA, in Botany. See Mimosa. | 

‘ INGANNO, Jel. a trick, a difappointment, a difap- 
pointed cadence, or clofe, is, when, after preparing for a 
regular termination, fome unexpected chord or modulation 
occurs to lengthen the movement and poftpone the cadence. 
See CADENCE. : a 

“INGARD Porxt, in Geography, a cape of Ireland, on 
the fouth coaft of the county of Wexford, within which 
lies the fmall dry harbour of Feathard, which is only fit 
for {mall veffels. | 

~-INGARYD, a town of Sweden, in the province of Sma- 
land ; five miles S. of Jonkioping. 

INGATESTONE, a fmall town in the hundred of 
Chelmsford and county of Effex, England, is fituated 23 
miles from. London, on the high road to Colchetter. It 
conlifts principally of one ftreet, and contained, according 
to the late return to parliament, 120 houfes and 645 inha- 
hitants. In the church, which has a high embattled brick 
tower, are feveral elaborate monuments of the Petre family, 
whofe burial. place adjoins the chancel on the north fide. A 
confiderable market was formerly held here, but having 
greatly declined, it has been for feveral years wholly dif- 
continued ; but a very. large fair for Scotch and Welch 
cattle is {till held on the finit of December, annually. An 
alms-houfe, for feven women and three. men, was founded, 
in the year 1557, by fir William Petre, and endowed by him 
to the amount of go/. 135. 4d. per annum. 

Near the town.is Ingateitoneshall, a venerable, but irre- 
gules ftruéture, which was the family refidence of the lords 

etre, previous to the building of. a new manfion at Weil 
Thorndon. Beauties of England and Wales, vol. v. 

. INGATORP, a. town. of: Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland; 40 miles N. of Wexio. 
» INGELFINGEN, a town-of Germany, in the princi- 
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pality of Hohenloe, on the Kocher; eight miles N. E. of 
Ohrenburg. - ’ ; ’ - 

INGELHEIM, ‘Ozer, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Mont Tonnerre, fituated on the Selz; 12 miles 
W. of Mentz. N. lat. 49° 56’. E. long. 8° 1’. 

INGELHEIM, Nider, a town of France, in the department 
of Mont Tonnerre, one mile from Ingelheim Ober. 

INGELLY, a town of Hindoottan, in Bengal, at the 
mouth of the Hoogly ; 60 miles S. of Calcutta. 

INGELMUNSTER, a town of France, with a caftle, 
in the department of the Lys, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diltri€t of Courtray ; five miles N. of Courtray. 
The town contains 4873, aud the canton 14,284 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 524 kiliometres in four communes. 

INGELSBURG, a town of Saxony, in the Vogtland ; 
nine miles §.S.E. of Oelfnitz. 

INGELSTAD, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland; 10 miles S.E. of Wexio. 

INGEMINATED Ftowenrs, are thofe where one 
flower ftands on, or naturally grows out of another; called 
alfo proliferous flowers. 

INGEN, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the North fea, 
near the coaft of Lapland. N. lat. 70° 56’. 

INGENDRING. See Encrnperinc. 

INGENERATE, in Natural Hiflory, is a term ufed to 
exprefs the kind of petrifa¢tions produced by intromiflion, 
or the introduction of the mineral particles into the internal 
texture of the original organized. Martiu’s “ Outlines,” 


p- 67. 

INGENHOUZ, Joun, in Biography, an eminent phy- 
fician and chemift, was born at Breda in the year 1730. 
Little is known of his early life; but in 1767 he came to 
England with a view of obtaining information on the Sut- 
tomian method of inoculation for the fmall-pox, and in the 
following year he went, on the recommendation of the late 
fir John Pringle, to Vienna, to inoculate the archduchefs 
Therefa-Elizabeth, only daughter of Jofeph IT., and the 
archdukes Ferdinand and Maximilian, brothers of the em- 
peror. For thefe fervices he obtained rewards and honours : 
he was made body-phylician and counfellor of {tate to their 
imperial majefties, with a penfion of 600/. per annum. In 
the following {pring he went to Italy, and inoculated the 
grand duke of Tufcany: after this he returned to England, 
to which he was much attached, where he {pent his time in 
{cientific purfuits. He publifhed a very valuable work, en- 
titled « Experiments on Vegetables, ditcovering their great 
power of purifying the common air in funfhine, but injuring 
it in the fhade and night.” This work. was firlt publifhed 
in 1779, and has been trequently referred to by Dr. Prieftley 
and others, who have carried their obfervations much fare 
ther. It was tranflated into the French and German lan- 
guages, and highly eiteemed by all the experimental philofo. 
phers of that period. He alcertained, that not only from 
the green matter found on ftagnant waters, but lkewife 
from the leaves of vegetables, trom the green branches and 
fhoots, even from the entire vegetable, when placed under 
water and expofed to the folar ight, oxygen gas, in a flate 
generally of great purity, is evolved; and as the refult of 
his numerous experiments he adopted the conclufion; that 
oxygen is elaborated in the leaves and other organs of vege- 
tables, by a-vital action excited and fultained by the folar light. 
The doétor, through the whole of life, was fond of exbibiuing 
among his friends, particularly young perfons, experiments 
of tls kind, which required fcarcely any apparatus, excepts 
ing a bell glafs and a phial or two, and with the oxygen gas 
which he obtained from cabbage leaves: or other vegetables, 
he would exhibit’ the combuition of iron wire; which is a 
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ftriking and very brilliant experiment. Dr. Ingenhouz was 
author of many papers inferted in the Tranfactions of 
the Royal Society, of which body he was an aétive and 
ufeful member. Of thefe papers we may notice the fol- 
lowing : Experiments on the torpedo :—Methods of mea- 
furing the diminution of bulk taking place on the mixture 
of nitrous with common air :—Experiments on the ele¢tro- 
phorus :—New Methods of fufpending magnetic needles : 
—Confiderations on the influence of the vegetable kingdom 
on the animal creation. He died in the year 1799, highly 
efteemed for the fimplicity of his manners, and for the dif- 
coveries which he had made in the feveral departments of 
experimental philofophy. Monthly and Gentleman’s Ma- 
azine. Murray's Chemiftry. 

INGENITE, Inzory, fignifies any difeafe or habit which 
comes into the world with a perfon, nearly the fame with 
hereditary. 

INGENUITAS Recny, anciently fignified the free- 
holders and commonalty of the kingdom : the title was 
alfo fometimes given to the barons and lords of the king’s 
council. 

INGENUOUS, Incenvuvs, among the Romans, a title 
applicable to a perfon born free, or of free parents. 

Ifidore fays, they are called ingenui, qui libertatem habent 
in genere non in fa&o ; thofe who are born free, not thofe who 
acquire their freedom. 

A perfon was accounted ingenuous, if only the mother 
were free, and the father a flave. 

Thefe could give their votes, and enjoy offices, from 
which the /iderti, or freedmen, &c. were debarred. 

InGEnvous is fometimes alfo ufed to fignify a native of a 
country in contradiftinGtion to a foreigner. 

INGERAM, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the ftraits 
of Malacca, near the coaft of Salengore. N. lat. 3° 15'. 
E. long. 101° 26'—Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Rajamundry ; 30 miles S.E. of Rajamundry. 

INGETORP, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Schonen ; 10 miles E. of Yitad. 

INGINEER, or Encineer. See ENGINEER. 

INGKALJ, in Gecgraphy, a {mall ifland in the North 
fea, near the coaft of Lapland. N. lat. 70° 5o0!. 

INGLEBOROUGH, a mountain of England, in the 
N.W. part of the county of York, faid to be 20 miles in 
circumference. The height is ftated by Houfman to be 
3987 feet; but by the barometrical meafurement of Mr. 
Ewart 2377.12, and by trigonometrical meafurement 2380.7 
feet above the level of the fea. 

INGLOTT, Wit1am, in Biography, an organift of the 
cathedral church ef Norwich, who feems, by an infcription 
on his monument in that church honourable to his memory, 
fo have been a nian of no common abilities. We have never 
heard or feen any of his produétions ; but in all probability, 
Dr. Croft had; who, a hundred years after his deceafe, had 
his montiment repaired. Inglott died in 1621. 

INGLUVIES. See Craw. 

INGOLSTADT, in Geography, a town of Bavaria, 
fituated on the Danube, and {urrounded with a morafs. It 
’ has an univerfity, founded in the year 1472, which embraced 
. the Reformation in 1743; 37 miles N. of Munich. N, lat. 
48°'43'. E. long. 11° 22/. 

INGOT, a mafs or lump of gold or filver, from the 
fnines, melted down, and caft in a fort of mould, but not 
coined of ‘wrought. ae oe 

The word feems formed from the French /ingot, which, 
fignifies the fame. A 
‘“Ixcor is alfo a name given to the moulds or cavities, 
therein they caft melted metals, or regulus of femimetals. - 
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INGOULT, Nicnoras Louis, in Biography, a French 


Jefuit, was born at Gifors, devoted himfelf to an ecclefi- 
aftical life, and became a very eloquent preacher. He pub- 
lifhed the eighth volume of the Memoirs of the Miffions of 
the Society of Jefus in the Levant. He was author alfo 
of fermons which were highly applauded. He died in 


1753. 

NGOUVELLE, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diltri€t of Le Havre. The place contains 
5500, and the canton 10,347 inhabitants, on a territory of 

o kiliometres, in fix communes. 

INGRAFTING, or Enerarrixe. 
ING. 

INGRAILED. See Encraitep. 

INGRAM, Ropserrt, in Biography, was born in York- 
fhire, and educated at Beverley {chool, from whence he was 
fent to Corpus. Chrifti college, Cambridge, of which he be- 
came fellow, and took there his degrees in arts. His firft 
preferment was the perpetual curacy of Bridhurft, in Kent, 
after which he obtained fucceffively the fmall vicarage of 
Orfton, in Nottinghamfhire, and the vicarages of Worm- 
ington and Boxted, in Effex. He died in 1804, leaving 
behind him a high chara¢ter for fimplicity of manners, great 
integrity, and genuine benevolences He had a high fenfe 
of the dignity and importance of the clerical funétions, 
and for 50 years of his life was indefatigable in his attention 
to profeffional duties. He was author of “ A view of the 
great events of the feventh plague, or period, when the 
myftery of God fhall be finifhed.”’ ‘ Accounts of the ten 
tribes of Ifracl being in America, originally publifhed by 
Manaffeh Ben Ifrael, &c.’? ‘* A complete and uniform 
explanation of the prophecy of the feven vials of wrath, or 


feven laft plagues contained in the Revelations of St. John, 
&e."" 


See EnGRrart- 


INGRASSIAS, Joun Puitip, was a native of Sicily, 


He ftudied medicine at Padua, where he took the degree of 
doétor in medicine in the year 1537, with fingular repu- 
tation; infomuch that he foon received feveral invitations 
to profefforfhips from different fchools in Italy. He ac- 
cepted the chair of medicine and anatomy at Naples, which 
he occupied for a number of years, lecturing to the moft 
crowded audiences drawn by his fame from all parts of the 
country. He poflefled peculiar qualifications for the office, 
having united a confummate knowledge of the writings of 
the ancient phyficians with great practical fkill and a found 
judgment, which led him to eftimate juftly the merits and 
defects of thofe fathers of the art. A fingular teftimony 
of his talents and unremitting attention to the improvement 
of his pupils was given by the latter, who cauled his portrait 
to be placed in the f{chools of Naples with the following 
infcription: “ Philippo Ingrafliz Siculo, qui veram medi- 
cine artem et anatomen, publicé enarrando, Neapoli reftituit, 
Difcipuli memoria caufa, P. PP.’ At length he quitted 
his fituation at Naples in order to return to -his native ifland, 
where he fettled at Palermo. Here alfo he received many 
marks of public diftintion. The rights of citizenfhip were 
conferred upon him ; andin 1563, Philip II. king of Spain, 
appointed him firft phyfician’ for Sicily and the adjacent 
ifles. By virtue of the powers attached to this office he 


reftqred order in the medical conftitution of the country, - 


by preventing all perfons, unqualified by their education and 
abilities, from praétifing-there.. His zeal for the credit of 
his profeffion rendered him rigid and fevere in his examina- 
tion of candidates; and he exercifed his art himfelf-in the 
moft honourable manner. When ‘the plague ‘raged at Pa- 
lermo mm 4575, he adopted fuch excellent xegulations, in 


Fick quality 
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quality of deputy of health and firft'confultant, that he put 
a ftop to'the calamity, and reftored the city to health, and 
was hailed by all the citizens, the Sicilian Hippocrates. 
The magiftrates were fo grateful for his fervices, that they 
voted him a reward of two hundred and fifty gold crowns 
a month: but he difintereftedly declined to accept any more 
than what ferved for the maintenance and decoration of the 
chapel of St. Barbe, which he had built in the cloifter of 
the Dominican convent of Palermo. He died greatly re- 
gretted in 1580, at the age of 70 years. 

' Ingraffias cultivated anatomy with great affiduity, and is 
efteemed one of the improvers of that art, efpecially in 
regard to the ftructure of the cranium, and the organ of 
hearing. He difcovered the {mall bone of the ear, called 
the /lapes, which has been claimed as the difcovery of others, 
but is admitted even by Fallopius to have been his. He 
defcribed minutely the cavity of the tympanum, the feneflra 
rotunda and ovalis, the cochlea, femicircular canals, mattoid 
cells, &c. ; and Eloy thinks, from a view of his plates, that 
he was acquainted with the mufcle of the malleus, the dif- 
covery of which is afcribed to Euftachius. He is faid alfo 
to have difcovered the feminal veficles. He was author of 
the following works: 1. “ Jatropologia ; Liber quo multa 
adverfus Barbaros Medicos difputantur,”’ Venice, 1 5445 
1558, 8vo. -~2. “ Scholia in Jatropologiam,” Naples, 1549, 
8vo.—3. * De Tumoribus preter naturam,”’ ibid. 1553, 
folio, vol. i. This is properly a commentary on fome of 
the hooks of Avicenna.—4. “ Raggionamento fatto fopra 
Vinfermita epidemica dell’ anno 1558,’? Palermo, 1560, 
4t0., together with * Trattato di due moftri nati in Palermo 
in diverfi tempi.’’—5. ‘« Conftitutiones et Capitula, necnon 
JurifdiGtiones Regi Proto-Medicattis officii, cum Pan- 
deGis ejufdem beforeitte," Palermo, 1564, 1657, 4to.— 
6. “ Queltio de purgatione per medicamentum, atque obiter 
etiam de fanguinis miffione, an fexta die poffit fieri,’’ Ve- 
nice, 1568, 4to.—7. “ Galeni Ars Medica,” ibid. 1573, 
folio.—8. “ De frigide potu poft medicamentum purgans 
Epiftola,” ibid. 1575, 4to., reprinted at Milan, 1586.— 
pe. Informatione del pettifero e contagiofo morbo, il quale 
afflige e habe afflito la citta di Palermo, e molte altre citta 
e terre del regno di Sicilia, nell’ anno 1575 e 1576,” Pa- 
lermo, 1576, 4to. This work was tranflated into Latin 
by Joachim Camerarius, and publifhed under the title of 
« Methodus curandi peftiferum contagium,’’ at Nurimberg, 
1583.—10. “In Galeni Librum de offibus doétiffima et 
expertiffima Commentaria,’’ apofthumous publication, printed 
at Meffina, in 1603, under the infpeétion of his nephew, 
Nicholas Tugraflias. This, which may be deemed the prin- 
cipal work of Ingraflias, contains the text of Galen, in 
Greek and Latin, with a very diffufe and learned commen- 
tary, in which there is much minute and accurate deferip- 
tion, particularly of the parts belonging to the organ of 
hearing. The figures are thofe of Vefalius. The author 
defends Galen as far as he is able, but not againft the truth 
of modern difcovery. See Eloy. Dict, Hilt. Gen. Biog. 
Haller Bibl. Anatom. 

INGRAVING, or Encravine. See ENGRAVING. 

‘INGRE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Loiret, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Orleans ; four miles N. W. of Orleans. The 
place contains 2905, and the canton 10,810 inhabitants, in 
a territory of 16 kiliometres, in 10 communes. 

INGREDIENTS, all the fimples which go into the com- 
tion of any medicines ointment, fauce, or the like. 

“INGRESS, in Afronomy, the fun's entering the firit 
feruple of one of the four cardinal figns, afpeeialiy Aries. 

Inoress, Lgreft, and Regre/t, in Law, are words in 
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leafes of land, fignifying a free entry into, a going out of 
and returning from fome part of the premifes leafed to 
another ; as to get in a crop of corn, &c. after the term 
expired. 

INGRESSU, a writ of entry, whereby a perfon feeks 
entry into lands or tenements. It lies in various cafes, 
and has various forms. It is alfo called precipe quod 
reddat. 

INGRIA, or INGERMANLAND, in Geography, that part 
of Ruffia, which was wrefted by Peter the Great from the 
Swedes, and confirmed to Ruffia at the peace of Nyftadt in 
1721. It is now called the “* Government of St. Peterfburg ;"” 
which fee. 

INGRIN, or Grain, a town of Africa, in the country 
of the Foulahs; 30 miles S.W. of Cayor. 


INGROSSATOR Magni Rotuli, is the fame as clerk 
of the pipe. 

INGROSSER, or Encrosser, in Common Law, is one 
who buys up corn growing, or any provilions by wholefale, 
before the market, to fellagain. See ForEsTALLING. 

It alfo fignities a clerk, who writes records, or initruments 
of law, on fkins of parchment. See ENGRoss1NG. 

INGROSSING of a Fine, is the making the indentures 
by the chirographer, for delivery of them to the party to 
whom the fine is levied. 

INGROWITZ, in Geography, a town of Moravia, in 
the circle of Brunn ; 30 miles N.N.W. of Brunn. N, lat. 
49° 36’. E. long. 16° 2'. 

INGSKAR, a {mall ifland in the gulf of Bothnia. N. 
lat. 61° 15’. E. long. 17? 24! 

INGUE-LOUKA, a town of Chinefe Tartary. N. lat. 

2°16', E. long. 124° 44’. 

INGUEN, in Anatomy, the technical term for the groin. 

INGUIMBERTI, Dominic-Josepn-Mary pb’, in Bio- 
graphy, a learned French prelate, was born at Charpentras 
in 1683. He devoted himfelf from a very early age to the 
eccletiaitical profeflion, became a member of the Dominicans, 
and afterwards joined the Ciltercians, in order that he might 
fubmit to what he conceived the more perfeét rules of mo- 
nattic difcipline. In this lait order his merits raifed him to 
the higheft offices of honour and confidence. Being deputed 
to Rome on the bufinefs of his monattery, he fo highly re- 
commended himfelf to the efteem of pope Clement XII. 
that in the year 1733, he was raifed to the rank of bifhop of 
Charpentras, and other ecclefiaftical preferment. He died 
in the year 1757, and is known in the republic of letters by ~ 
feveral original works, and tranflations of others. As a 
bifhop he obtained univerfal re{pect, and employed his wealth 
in ferving the public and in reheving the poor. He built a 
large and noble hofpital, and he colleéted the moft exten{ve 
and valuable library in Provence, which he gave for the ufe 
of the public. 

INGUINAL GLanps, in Surgery. See GLanps. 

INGUINAL Hernia, a rupture, or protrufion of the bowels 
at the abdominal ring; a bubonocele. See Hernia. 

IncuinaL Ligament. This, which has been alfo called 
from its difcoverer ligamentum Fallopu, is an aponeurotic, 
or ligamentary band, fattened by one end to the anterior 
and fuperior part of the os ilium, and by the other to the 
{pine of the os pubis. The middle portion of it is very 
narrow, but it expands confiderably towards both its ex- 
tremities. It is clofely joined to the mufcles of the abdo- 
men, and to the aponeurotic fafcia of the thigh, but feems 
to be often wanting, 

INGUINALIS, in Anatomy, an epithet fometimes ap- 
plied to the external iliac artery and vein, 

INGUL, 
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INGUL, in Geography, a river. of Ruffia, which runs 
into the Bug, near Matvievka. 

INGULETZ, a river of Ruffia, which runs into the 
Dnieper ; .12 miles N.E. of Cherfon. 

INGULPHUS, in Biography, a monattic hiftorian, was 
the fon of a courtier of Edward the Confeffor, and was born 
at London about 1030. He purfued his maturer ftudies at 
Weltminiter and Oxford, and diftinguifhed himfelf as a 
great adept in the Peripatetic philofophy. Scarcely had he 
attained the age of manhood when he was appointed fecre- 
tary to duke William, by whofe permiffion he vifited the 
Holy Land and Conitantinople in 1064, and upon his return, 
he entered into the order of the Benedittines at the abbey 
of Fontenelle, in Normandy, of which he became prior. 
When his patron, William, obtained the crown ct England, 
Ingulphus was created abbot of the rich monaftery of Croy- 
land, which being in a dilapidated ftate, he rebuilt, and for 
which he obtained many privileges. He died in rrog, leav- 
ing behind him as evidences of his great learning, a work 
on the life and miracles of St. Guthlac, anda hiflory of the 
monattery of Croyland. The laft gives the author rank with 
the Englith hiftorians. It was publifhed at London, by fir 
Henry Saville, among the quinque {criptores, in 1596, being 
almoft five hundred years after the death of the author. It 
has been feveral times reprinted: the beit edition is that of 
Oxford, in 1684. 

INGULSK, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Ekaterinoflay, on the Ingul; 28 miles S. of 
Elizavet. i, 

_INGURTY, a town of Hindooftan, in the province of 
Golconda ; 22 miles S.E. of Warangole. 

INGWEILER, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lower Rhine, on the Motter; 21 miles N.N.W. of 
Strafburg. 

INHALER, in Surgery, a machine lately invented by 
Mr. Mudge, and fo contrived, that the air drawn through a 
tube in refpiration, pafles firft through hot water, and thus 
comes to the lungs loaded with warm vapour. The fame 
air, when expelled in expiration, paffes back through the 
tube, and thence through a valve, when by proper manage- 
ment it may be diftributed over the furface of the body and 
thus aét as a vapour-bath. The author’s dire¢tions for the 
procefs are as follow : 

In the evening, a little before bed-time, the patient, if of 
adult age, is to take three drams, or as many tea-{poonfuls 
of elixir paregoricum in a glafs of water: if the fubjeCt is 
younger, e.g. under five years old, one tea-fpoonful ; or 
within that and ten years, two. About three quarters of an 
hour after he fhould go to bed, and being covered warm, the 
_ inhgler, filled three parts with water: nearly boiling, and 

‘wrapped up in a napkin, but fo that the valve in the cover 
is not obftructed by it, is to be placed at the arm-pit, and 
the bed-cloaths being drawn up, and over it clofe to the 
throat, the tube is to: be applied to the mouth, and the 
patient fhould infpire and expire through it about twenty 
minutes or half an hour. This, he affures us, is an infal- 
lible and immediate cure for the cough confequent on catch- 
ing cold. Mudge’s radical and expeditious Cure for a 
recent Catarrhous Cough, 1778. 

INHALLOW, in Geography, one of the imaller Ork- 
ney iflands, between Pomona and Roufa. 

INHAMBANE, or Ixnanpam,-a kingdom of Africa, 
in the country of Mocaranga, bounded N. by Sabia, E, and 
-S.E. by the Indian fea, S.W. by the river Manica, and 
N.W. by an unknown country. 

INHAME, in Botany. See DioscorrA. 

INHAMOIT, in: Geography, a town. and diftri& of 


INH 
Africa, in the country of Mocaranga, fituated about S, lat, 
17° 30. EE lenge ao. : ; 

INHAMPURA, ariver of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Inhambane, which runs into the Indian fea, S. lat. 24° 3o' 

INHANBANO, a river of Africa, which runs into the 
Indian fea, S. lat. 23° 15'. , 

INHANGOMA; an ifland of Africa, in the river Zame 
beze. S.lat.17° 45’. E. long. 32° 20!. 

INHANZARA, a town of Nubia, in Sennaar; 3¢ 
miles from Gieffen. 

INHAQUEA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Sofala, poffefled by the Portuguefe, near the fea-coaft; 20 
miles S.W. of Sofala. 

INHARMONICAL Re tation, in Jfufic. See Reta 
TION, inharmonical. 

[NIZARMONICAL, is faid of an interval or chord that is ime 
practicable in harmony, and, confequently, in melody. Notes 
out of tune are inharmonical. 

INHARMONILOUS, or unnatural relations, according, 
to Mr. John Holden (Effay, p. 331.) are fuch intervals as 
refult from the fums of notes or intervals not contiguous. in 
the fcale, as a minor third to a major feventh, &c. 

INHASATO, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Indian 
fea, near the coaft of Africa. S. lat. 20° 35!. 

INHERENCE, in Philofophy, isapplied to the junéture 
or conneétion of an accident with its fubftance. 

Thus quantity has a neceflary inherence in a natural body. 

INHERENT, in Natural Hiflory, is a term. ufed by 
Mr. William Martin (Outlines, p. 180.) to exprefs.that clafs 
of organic remains or reliquia, which itick in the furface of 
the matrix or feat. 
quently found in this flate. 

INHERITABLE B oop, in Law. See Broop. . 

INHERITANCE, Harepiras, aproperty in lands and, 
tenements to a man and his heirs. See Estate, inLaw. 

Inheritance is not only underftood where a mam hath in- 
heritance of lands and tenements by defcent or heritage; but 
every fee-fimple or fee-tail, that a man hath by his :purchafe, 
may be faid to be an inheritance, becaufe his heirs may: ine, 
herit it after him. (See Fru-/imple and Frs-tail.) The. 
inheritances mentioned in our law are either corporeal or, 
incorporeal; the corporeal relate to houfes, lands, &c. that 
may be touched or handled; and the incorporeal are rights 
iffuing out of, annexed to, or exercifed with corporeal in- 
heritances; as advowfons, tithes, annuities, offices, commons, 
franchifes, &c. (See Herepitaments.) There is like- 
wife another inheritance denominated feveral, that is, where 
two or more hold lands feverally ; as when two perfons hold 
to them and the heirs of their two bodies, in which cafe thefe 
two have joint-eftate during their lives, but their heirs“have 
feveral inheritances. Goods and chattels cannot be turned 
into an inheritance. For the rules of inheritance, fee Dr- 
SCENT, collateral. s 

INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge-from 
farther procecding in a caufe depending before him. 

Sometimes prohibition and inhibition are put together, as 
of the fame import ; ‘but inhibition is molt commonly a writ 
iffuing out of a higher court-chriftian to a lower; and 
prohibition out of the king’s court to an inferior court. 

Inureirion, in Scots Law, is a perfonal prohibition, 
which paffes by letters under the fignet, prohibiting the 
party inhibited to contract any debt, or do any deed,. by 
which any part of his lands may be aliened or carried off in 
prejudice of the creditor inhibiting; 


fame manner with interdiGtions, Inhibition may proceedeither 
; upon 


The extraneous foflils of veins are fre- - 


It mutt be executed. 
again{t. the debtor, perfonally, or at his dwelling-honfe, as’ 
fummonfes, and afterwards publifhed and regiftered in the: 
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upon a liquid obligation, or even as an. ation commenced 
by a creditor for making good a claim not yet fuftained by 
the judge ; which laft is called “inhibition upon a depend- 
ing a¢tion.”? Although inhibitions, by their uniform ftyle, 
difable the debtor from felling his moveable as well as his 
heritable eftate, their effect has been long limited to heritage, 
from the interruption that fuch an embargo upon moveables 
ft have given to commerce; fo that debts, contraéted after 
inhibition, may be the foundation of diligence againft the 
debtor’s perfon and moveable eftate. An inhibition fecures 
the inhibitor againft the alienation, not only of lands that 
belonged to his debtor, when he was inhibited, but of thofe 
which he fhall afterwards acquire ; but no inhibition can 
extend to fuch after-purchafes as lie in a jurifdiction where 
the inhibition was not regiftered; for it could not have ex- 
tended to thofe though they had been made prior to the in- 
hibition. An inhibition is fimply prohibitory ; fo that the 
debt on which it proceeds, continues perfonal after the dili- 
ence. The heir of the perfon inhibited is not reftrainéd 
ee alienation by the diligence ufed againft his anceftor, 
for the prohibition is perfonal, affefting only the debtor 
againft whom the diligence is ufed. Inhibitions do not of 
themfelves make void the pofterior debts or deeds of the 
perfon prohibited. When payment is made by the debtor 
to the inhibitor, the inhibition is faid to be “* purged.’’ 
INHOC, or Inuoxg, in our Old Writers, is ufed for any 
corner or part of a common field ploughed up and fowed 
with oats, &c. and fometimes fenced in with a dry hedge 
in that year wherein the reft of the fame field lies fallow 
and common. | It is called in the North of England an insock, 
and in Oxfordfhire a hitchin. And no fuch inhoke is now 
made without the joint confent of all the commoners, who 
in moft places have their fhare by lot in the benefit of it, 
except in fome manors where the lord has a fpecial privilege 
in : doing. Kennet’s Paroch. Antiq. 297,. kc. and his 
Gloffary. 


__The word is Saxon, compounded of in; within, and hoke, 
@ corner. ) 
_INHUMATION. See Buriat and Interment. 

InnuMATION, in Chemiftry, a method of digelting fub- 
ftances together, by burying the veffel in which they are 
pn in horfe-dung, or in dry fandy earth expofed to the 

- See Dicsstion. 

INIA, in Geography, a river of Rufiia, which runs into 
we Oby, 50 miles N.E. of Kolivan—Alfo, a river of 

uffia, which runs into the Lena, N.lat. 55° 20’. E. long. 
LI6 "144 
_INJAMBI, or Treve, a river of Brazil, which runs 
into the Parana, 180 miles N. W. of St, Paul, on the borders 
of Paraguay. 

INLARA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of Penza; 
48 miles W. of Penza. 

INJECTION, in Anatomy, is the art of filling the blood- 
veflels or other hollow organs of the dead body with various 
fubilances, for the purpofe of inveltigating their {truéture, 
fituation, &c. or for difplaying any facts connected with 
thefe fubjects by fubfequent) artificial preparation. See 
PREPARATIONS, Anatomical. 

Insrerion, in Pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to 

be injected or thrown into the body, or any of its parts, by 
a fyringe,. clylter-pipe, or other initrument. 
_ Iygrcrion, or. Jnjeding, in Surgery, the throwing in 
fome liquor or medicine into a vein opened by incifion. ‘This 
practice, and. that of transfufion, or the conveying the 
arterial.blood of one man, or other animal, into another, 
were once greatly practifed, but are now laid afide. 

The method of injecting is this: a vein is to be opened in 
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the arm witha lancet as in Bleeding, ahd a fmall pipe of y 
{yringe being introduced at the oritie, the liquor intended 
to be mixed with the blood, and contained fi) that purpofe 
in the body of the fyringe is t6 be forcibly imjeGied, or 
thrown into the vein upwards, or toward the heart ; which 
done, the orifice is to be fecured with compreffes and ban- 
dages as in bleeding, 

Whether this praétice of inje&ting proper medicines into 
the blood may not be found of ufe in apoplexies, quinfies, 
hydrophobia, &c. is worthy to be tried by repeated experi 
ments. "The method of injefting liquors into the blood of 
living animals, is faid to be the myention of fr Chriftopher 
Wren. His method was by making ligatures on the veins, 
and opening them on the fide of the ligature towards the 
heart ; then putting into them {mall fyringes or quills faf- 
tened to bladders in the manner of clyiter-pipes, containing 
the matter to be injefted. Mr. Boyle foon made the expe- 
riment upon dogs, with infufions of opium and croaus me« 
tallorum ; all which he circumftantially defcribed, in his 
Ufefulnefs of Experimental Philofophy, part iz ef. 2: 
Phil. Tranf. N° 7. p. 128. 

The ingenious Dr. Hales made a variety of experiments 
of this kind on different animals. See his Statical Effays 
vol. ii. paffim. 

Many diforders of particular parts are no way curable 
unlefs the parts affected are injeéted with a proper liquor by 
means of a fyringe and proper tube. The method of per- 
forming this is too obvious to need any direGtions ; but thefe 
general cautions are neceflary in regard to it, that the fyringe 
or tube be applied tenderly and carefully to the parts, efpe- 
cially in very fenfible or nervous parts, to avoid giving the 
patient any pain; and that the liquor to be injected be nei- 
ther too hot nor too cold. 

In ulcerations and inflammations of the uvula, tonfils, and 
fauces, inje¢tions are generally ufeful: but care muff be 
taken to prefs down the tongue with a {patula, or with the 
flat end of a {fpoon, and having introduced the fyringe two 
or three fingers breadth into the mouth, the injection is to be 
carefully and gently thrown in at feveral times. In gonor- 
rheas, injections are often neceflary to allay the heat 
and forenefs of the urethra, and to wath out the matter, 
The fafeft and belt injeGtions on this occafion are warm milk 
and barley-water, fweetened with fugar, honey,-or fyrup 
of marfhmallows; and towards the-end a little faccharum 
faturni, diffol ‘in plantane water. 

INJELLEE, in Gedgraphy, a province of Bengal; on 
the right fideof the Hoogly, near its movth. 

INTO, a fmall’ifland in the Baltic, near the coalt of Fin 
land, with a town.’ N. lat. 60° 26’. E. long. 21° rat. 

INIS, a word in the Irifh langiage man hts ifland ; and 
therefore’ ufed as a‘prefix to the names of many iflands on the 
coalt of Ireland, fome of which are noticed ia. fucceedins 
articles, buta mueli gréate® nunibe? palled by as too inbgn:- 
ficant. ; 

INISBEG, in Geography, the name’ of feveral. felt 
lands on’ the eoalt or Ireland, the name 
Tfland. One of thef€ is in’a’ fmol bay ‘of the county of 
Cork, neat the towm of Skibbéreen : another is on the well 
coat of Kerry, near the Great Blefket ifland ; anda third is 
on the north coaft of the county of Donefal, about’6 miles 
N.E. of Bloody Farland Point, 7 

INIS-BOFFIN, or Exnissorris’ i. ¢, the ifand of the 
White Cows an ifland near the welt coatt of Tr land, con- 
taining. 1200 ‘aeres. It is about a mile and a half from the 
main land ef the county of ‘Galway, and is a parifh in the 
diocefe of Tuam. There was formerly an abbey here. 
There isan iiland of the fame name om the coat of Done- 
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al, about four or five miles E. by N. of Bloody Farland 


Point ; and a third in Lough Ree, an expantfion of the river 
Shannon, in which was an abbey that the Danes plundered 
and deitroyedin 1089. Beaufort, Carlifle. 

INISCALTRA, or Iniscan7TiRra, an ifland fituated in 
the river Shannon, belonging to the county of Galway, 
about two miles S. from mount Shannon, and eight N. by 
W. from Killaloe. Jn this beautiful ifland are a fine ancho- 
ret tower, above feventy feet high, and the remains of feven 
{mall churches. 


INISCATTERY, or Iniscatunte, an ifland belong- 
ing to the county of Clare, province of Munfter, Ire- 
land. This rich and beautiful little ifland is fituated at the 
entrance of the river Shannon, between the counties of 
Kerry and Clare, two miles S. by W. from Kilrufh, and 
nearly oppofite to the caftle of Canrigfoile, which was 
befieged and taken by fir W. St. Leger in 1580. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Archdall, a monaftery was founded in Inif- 
cattery, of which St. Senan was the firft abbot. There 
were cleven churches for the monks, and no women were 
permitted to land on the ifland before the coming of the 
Danes into Ireland. Ju procefs of time it became a priory 
of regular canons. The monument of St. Senan is full to 
be feen here, with the remains of eleven fmall churches and 
feveral cells: in the fone that enclofes the top of the altar 
window of the great church is the head of the faint with his 
mitre, boldly executed, and but little defaced. An ancient 
round tower of 120 feet in height, and in complete repair, 
graces the fceene. ‘his ifland 1s remarkable for the refort of 

ilorims on certain feltivals. Archdall, Carlifle. 

INISDRISUL, or Iytspriscor, an ifland belonging to 
the county of Cork, province of Munfter, Ireland, fituated 
in. Roaring Water Bay, a little north of Cape Clear 
Hand. 

INISDUFF, or Ixnispun, a fmall ifland of the coaft 
ef Donegal, in the province of Ulfter, Ireland, about fix 
miles N.E. from Bloody Farland Point. Carlile. 

INISFREE, the name of two iflands off the weft coaft 
ef the county of Donegal, province of Ulfter, Ireland ; one 
of which is in the clufter of the North Arran ifles, a little 
fouth of Rutland; the other, which gives name to a fmall 
harbour, lics between Rutland and Bloody Farland Point. 
M‘Kenzie, Beaufort. 

INISGLORA, a fmall uninhabited ifland off the weft 
coatt of Mayo, in the province of Connaught, Ireland. 

INISGOULA, an ifland in Clew bay, county of 
Mayo, province of Connaught, Ireland, on the eaft fide of 
which is good anchorage for large veffels. Mackenzie. 

ANISHARK Isranp, am ifland near the weft coaft of 
Sreland and county of Galway. NN. lat. 53° 34’. W. long. 
10° 14/. 

INISHEGIL, or, according to Mackenzie, Jni/egil, 
an ifland off the coait of Mayo, Ireland, between Achill 
ifland and the main land. 

- INISHERKAN, an ifland near the fouth coaft of Ire- 
land, belonging to the county of Cork, on the weft fide of 
Baltimore harbour. N. lat. 51° 24'. W. long. 9° 19/. 

INISHONAN, or InisHannon, a polt-town of Ire- 
tand, in the county of Cork, and province of Munfter. It 
‘s on the Bandon river, ten miles from Cork, three from 
Bandon, and 133 S.W. from Dublin, 

INISHOWEN, a large peninfula and barony of the 
county of Donegal, Ireland, which ftretches N.E. from 
Londonderry, bounding Lough Foyle. It is a dreary 
mountainous region, but great exertions have been made to 
nacliorate its natural rudenefs. It indeed returns a greater 
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rent than any other part of the county. The mountains 
feed a number of cattle, and the flats produce tolerable 
crops. They have manure of the beft quality in abundances, 
fuch as limettone, fhells, and fea-ware, which at powerfully 
upon the barrennefs of the foil. Robertfon. 

InisnowEN Head, a cape in Ireland, formmg the eaftern 
extremity of the peninfula, a little morth of the en- 
trance into Lough Foyle. N. lat. 55° 15". E. long,’6? 


8'. 
‘ INISKEA, the name of two fmall iflands off the weft’ 
coalt of Irelamd, between which there is good anchorage. 
They are about two miles from-the peninfula of the Mullet, 
inthe county of Mayo ;. between 54° 7‘, and 54° 10" N. lat, 
and 10° W. long. 

INISLIRE, arifland in Newport or-Clew bay, cowity 
of Mayo, Ireland, which gives name-to one of the-beft fla 
tions for veffels in that extenfive bay.. Mackenzie. 

INISMUR EY, Exersmourra, ov Janis-muidhr, av lan? 
which lies off tue coalt of Sligo, Ireland, about three miles: 
diftant from the main land. It contains 730 acres, two 
wells of excellent water, and fome bog of remarkably good: 
turf. The inhabitants are few, and live by fifhing. "There 
are the remains of fome chapels withta a ftone: wall ten 
feet high, and from five to feven and eight feet tilick, with- 
out cement. Mr. circhdall-fays it is impoflible to determine 
whether it is round or oval; and that more rude, inelegant 
workmanfhip was never feen. ‘There are afew ceils under 
ground, which receive their ight, fome througlia hole at the 
top, others through a loop-hole in the ide ; they are dark 
and horrible dungeons, yen. Wallancey-infers from part of 
thefe ruins, that in Pagan times; the ifland was dedicated to 
the worfhip of Boodha, and fays-that a monument in this 
ifland isan exact reprefentatiom of the Mahoody of the Gens 
toos found in the ifland of Elephanta, near Bombay, b 
captain Pyke. Many devotees ftill flock to-this ifland to do 
penance in the cells, and many are brought from great difs 
tances to be buried in the churches. ‘Phere is a ledge of 
rocks running from this ifland, which require the attentiorr 
of all who enter the bay of Shgo. Vallancey’s: Profpectus. 
of a Dictionary; Carlifle. : 

INISTIOGE, a fmall poft-town of Ireland, in the 
county of Kilkenny, and province of Leintter. It is fituated 
on the river Nore, which is navigable to it, and over whiclr 
it has a bridge with ten arches. Imftioge is one of thefe places 
which before the Union fent two members to the houfe of 
commons of Ireland. It is 63 miles S.W. fronr Dublin. 

INISTUISKAR, an ifland off the weft coalt of the 
county of Kerry, Ireland, about four miles.from Caunfza 
head, and north of the Blafquets, N, lat. 52° 8’. W. long. 
10° 25. 

INISTURC, an ifland fituated about feven miles from 
the weft coaft of Mayo, Ireland, not far from the Killeries. 
N. lat. 53°42’. W. long. ro’. 

INITIALIA, a name anciently given to the myfteries 
of Ceres. See CERPALIA. 

INITIALIS ef paufa generalis, the beginning of a mufi- 
cal compofition, and the end. See Tempo, PRoLATION, 
and Pauses. 

INITIANS Puxcrum. See Punctum. 

INITIATE, Tenant by Curtefy, in Law. See TENANT. 

INITIATED, a term properly ufed in fpeaking of the 
religion of the ancient heathens; where it fignifies being 
admitted to the participation of the facred myfieries. 

The word comes from the Latin initietus, of initiare, 
initiari ; which properly fignifies to begin facrificing, or to 
receive or admit a perfon to the beginning of the mytteries; 
or of ceremonies of lefs importance, 
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‘The ancients never difcovered the deeper myfterics of 
their religion, nor even permitted fome of their temples to 
be opened to any but thofe who had been initiated. Sce 
Mystery. ts 

INJUNCTION, in Law, a writ generally grounded 
ae an interlocutory order or decree out of the court of 
¢hancery or exchequer, fometimes to give pofleflion to the 
plaintiff, for want of the defendant’s appearance ; fome- 
times to the king’s ordinary court, and fometimes to the 
court-chriftian, to ftop proceedings in a caufe, upon fuggef- 
tion made, that the rigour of the law, if it take place, is 
egainit equity and confcience in that cafe, that the com- 
plainant is not able to make his defence in thefe courts for 
want of witnefles, &c. or that they act erroneoufly denying 
him fome juft advantage. ‘The writ of injunétion is directed 
not only to the party himfelf, but to all and fingular his coun- 
fellors, attornies, and folicitors ; and if any attorney, after 
having been ferved with an injunGion, proceeds afterward 
contrary to it, the court of chancery will commit the attorney 
to the fleet for contempt. But if an injundtion be granted 
by the court of chancery in a criminal matter, the court of 
king’s bench may break it, and proteét any that proceed in 
contempt of it. 

INJURY, Ingurzt, in a general fenfe, fignifies any thing 
contrary to juftice and equity ; that is, any wrong or damage 
done to a man’s perfon, reputation, or goods. 

The word is derived from the Latin prepofition in, which 
kere has a negative power; and jus, law, rights injuria, 
Aicitur omne quod non jure fit. ‘The ancients made a goddefs 
of injury, and called her Ate. Hamer makes her the 
daughter of Jupiter, and fays the did mifchief to every body, 
even to her father ; that {he was very nimble and tender- 
footed, and walked altogether on men’s heads without ever 
touching the ground. 

Civilians define injury a private offence, committed de- 
fignedly, and with an evil intention to any man’s prejudice, 
with regard to his perfon or his property. All civil in- 
juries are of two kinds; the one without force or violence, 
as flander or breach of contraét ; the other joined with force 
and violence, as batteries and falfe imprifonment. The 
author of the Rhetorics to Herennius fays, “ Injuria eft qua 
aut pulfatione, aut convitio, aut turpitudine, corpus, aures, 
aut vitam alicujus violavit,”’ 

By the Roman law, the ation for an injury was annual ; 
that is, no reparation could be required after the expiration 
ofayear. By the law of the twelve tables, where the injury 
was the breaking of a limb, the injured perfon might demand 
talionem, that is, that he might break the fame limb of the 
criminal, 

For the breaking of a bone there were alfo confiderable 
pecuniary punifhments afligned: for other injuries only 
twenty afles were decreed, which the poverty of thofe times 
thought a fufficient penalty ; but the praetors afterwards 
findmg this too flender a fatisfaction, in lieu thereof, ap- 
pointed the injured perfon to fet a rate on the injury, which 
they afterwards increafed or leffened as they thought good. 

Some of our lawyers make a diftinGtion between a damage 
and an injury ; and indeed there are many acts which may be 
done to the prejudice of a third perfon, which may be pro- 
perly faid to be damnum fine injuria. 

As the abfolute rights of individuals are thofe of perfonal 
fecurity, perfonal liberty, and pee property, the wrongs 
or injuries affecting them mutt confequently be of a cor- 
refponding nature. Injuries that affect the perfonal fe- 
curity of individuals are injuries againft their lives, their 
linths, their bodies, their health, or their reputation. Tor 
the Arft clafs of injuries, fee Homicipr, MANSLAUGHTER, 
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and Murnrr. The two next fpecies of injuries, affecting 
the limbs or bodies of individuals, may be committed by 
threats, affuult, battery, wounding, mayhem, which fee ref, pec- 
tively. For the four lait injuries now enumerated, an iv- 
di&tment may be brought as well as an action ; and frequently 
both are accordingly profecuted, the one at the fuit of the 
crown for the crime again{t the public ; the other at the 
{uit of the party injured, to make him a reparation in da- 
mages. Injuries affecting a man’s health are thofe by which 
any unwholefome praéfices of another caufe a man to fuftain 
any apparent danger in his vigour or conftitution: as by 
felling him bad provifions, as wine (1 Roll. Abr. 90.); by 
the exercife of a noifome trade, which affects the air in 
the neighbourhood (g Rep. 52. Hutt. 135.) ; or by the 
negleét or unfkilful management of his phyfician, furgeon, 
or apothecary. (Lord Raym. 214.) For thefe injuries, 
unaccompanied by force, there is a remedy in damages, by 
a fpecial a€tion of trefpafs upon the cafe. Injuries affecting 
a man’s reputation, or good name, are, firit, by malicious, 
fcandalous, and flanderous words, tending to his damage and 
derogation. (See Worps and ScanpaLum Magnetum ; 
and AcTIoN upon the cafe.) A fecond way of affecting a 
man’s reputation is by printed or written libels, piétures, 
figns, and the like; which fet him in an odious or ridiculous 
light, and thereby diminifh his reputation. (2 Shaw. 314. 
11 Mod. gg.) See Lisex. A third way of dettroying 
or injuring a man’s reputation is by preferring malicious 
indiétments or profecutions againft him; which, under the’ 
mafk of juftice and public {pirit, are fometimes made the 
engines of private fpite or enmity. For this, however, 
the law has given a very adequate remedy in damages, either 
by an action of confpiracy (Finch. L. 305.), which cannot 
be brought but againft two at the leait ; or, which is the 
more afual way, by a fpecial a¢tion cn the cafe for a falfe 
and malicious profecution. (F. N. B. 116.) The violation 
of the right of perfonal liberty is effected by the injury of 
falfe imprifonment, for which the law has not only decreed 
a punifhment, as a heinous public crime, but has alfo given 
a private reparation to the party ; as well by removing the. 
actual confinement for the prefent, as, after it is over, by 
fubjeGting the wrong doer to a civil a¢tion, on account of 
the damage fuftained by the lofs of time and liberty. (See 
ImpRiIsONMENT, and Fase Jmprifonment.) The injuries 
that affe@ the rights of perfonal property, affect it either as 
it is in poffeffion or in a€tion. (See Prorerry.) The former 
kind of property is liable to two {pecies of injuries, ofz. 
the amotion or deprivation of that pofleflion, aid the abufe 
or damage of the chattels, while the pofleflion continues in 
the legal owner. The deprivation of pofleflion compre- 
hends the unjuft and unlawful taking away, and the unjuft 
detention, though the original taking might be lawful. 
The remedy which the law has provided for the wrongful 
taking of goods, is the reftitution of them, with damages 
for the lofs fuftained by fuch unjult invation, which is et- 
fected by udtion of « replevin,”’ which fee. Other remedies 
for other unlawful taking of a man's goods coniilt only 
in recovering a fatisfaction in damages, by an action of fre/- 
pa/s vi et armis, or ation of trover and converfion, which 
fee re{peétively. For unjuit detention of another's goods, 
when the original taking was unlawful, the remedy for the 
recovery of pofleffion is by ation of detinue ; or action of 
trover, which fee. The remedies given by the law to redrefs 
damages, which the things detained may have fuffered, are 
ation of tre/pa/s vi, et armis, where the a&t is in ittelf im. 
mediately injurious to another’s property, and accompanied 
with fome je he of force; and fpecial aciion on the cafee” 
where the aé& itfelf is indifferent, and the injury only conte. 
, Q2 queatial, 
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quential, and therefore arifing without any breach of the peace. 
As to injuries that regard things in aion only, they pertain to 
fuch rights as are founded on, and arife from contraéts, 
which may be either expre/s or implied. The former are 
debts, covenants, and promijes; fee each term: the latter are 
fuch as reafon and jultice diftate, and which the law _pre- 
fumes that every man has contracted to perform. Thus 
it is that every perfon is bound, and hath virtually agreed 
to pay fuch particular fums of money as are charged upon 
him by the fentence, or affeffed by the interpretation of 
the lav. A debt is thus contraéted, and the defendant is 
bound to pay it. The fame reafoning will apply to all 
penal flatutes, that is, fuch a€ts of parliament by which a 
forfeiture is inflicted for tranfgrefling the provifions therein 
enagted, The party offending muit pay the forfeiture in- 
curred to fuch perfons as the law requires. Another clafs 
of contraéts includes thofe which arife from natural reafon, 
er the juft conflruCion of law. (See Assumrsit.) ‘The 
lat clais of coutracis, implied by reafon and conftruétion 
of law, arifes upon this fuppofition, that every one who 
undertakes any office or employment, trult or duty, contracts 
with thofe who employ. or truft him, to: perform it with 
integrity, diligence, and flall; and if for want of thefe 
qualities any injury accrues to individuals, they have their 
remedy in damages hy a fpecial aétion on the cafe. 

Behides the {pecial a@tion on the cafe, there is alfo a pe- 
euliar remedy, entitled-an action of deceit, (F. N. B. 95.) 
to give damages in fome particular cafes of fraud, and 
principally where one man does any thing in the name of 
another, by. which he is deceived or injured. 

Asto thofe injuries that affe& men with regard to their rela- 
tive rights, they may be done to perfons under the four follow- 
ing relations: husband and wife, parent and child, guardian and 
ward, mafter and fervant ; and they comprehend in the re- 
lation of a hufband, abdudion, adultery, and beating or other- 
wite, abufing the wife. In the relation of a parent, the in- 
jury is abdudion, which is remedied by a writ of ravifhment, 
or action of tre/pa/s vi. et armis, de filio vel filia, rapto vel ab- 
dudio. (¥.N.B. go.) See the other terms above {pecified. 

Having briefly recited the principal: injuries that may be 
Offered to perfonal property, with their feveral remedies by 
{uit or action, we fhall next direct our attention to thofe in- 
juries which afte that {pecies of property which the laws of 
England have denominated real. Real injuries, or injuries 
affecting real rights, are principally the following fix ; owffer, 
trefpafs, nufance, wafle, {nbtradion, and diffurbance 3; which fee 
reipettively. Blackit. Com. b. iii. 

INJURIES of the-Head. Some fubjec&s, conneéted with 
this. highly interefting part of furgery, have alveady been 
treated of in the preceding volumes of this Cyelopedia. 
See. Compression; Concussron; and ExrravaASATION. 
Here it 1s incumbent uponus to confider certain other cafes, 
which are the confequeace of external violence applied to the 
head, as wounds and contufions of the fcalp; inflammation 
of the, dura mater, and fuppuration under the» cranium ; 
fractures of the fkull, &ce. 

Lajuries of the Scalp —Injaries done to the fealp: by exter- 
nal violence are. generally of a more: ferious nature than a 
fimilar degree of mifchief done to any other part of the 
common iateguments.. Surgical authors. have endeavoured 
to account for this faci by.adverting to the prodigious quan- 


tity of nervous filaments diftributed ‘to the -fcalp, the many* 


different parts which compofe it, its {tructire, connections, 
&c. We are not, however, to fuppofe every injury of the 
external coverings of the head dangerous. A‘mere cut with 
a fharp inftrument ufually heals: as favourably. in this fitua- 


tionas in any other, and often more-fo, perhaps, in confe- 


quence of the great vafcularity of the fkin of the head, and 
the very fteady manner in which the edges of the wound ad- 
mit of being kept in contaét, fupported as they are upon 
the fixed furface of the cranium. But pundtures, lacerated 
wounds, and contufions of the fcalp, as every experienced 
furgeon well knows, are cafes frequently followed by fuch 
fymptoms as may terminate fatally. n 


We fhall pafs over incifed wounds of the fcalp, fince they 
are attended with no peculiarity, and only require the fame’ 


treatment as ordinary cuts upon any part of the furface of 
the body. 


Lacerated wounds of the fealp ave divided by Mr. Pott 
into two kinds ; viz. thofe in which the fcalp, though torn, 
or unequally divided, ftill keeps its natural fituation, and is 
not {tripped nor feparated from the cranium to any confider- 
able diftance beyond the breadth of the wound ; and thole, 
in which it is confiderably detached from the parts it ought 
to cover. 


The firft of thefe, if fimple, and not combined with the 
fymptoms, or appearances of any other mifchief, do not re- 
quire any particular or different treatment from what the 
{ame kind of wounds require on all other parts; but the 
latter, or thofe in which the fealp is feparated and detached 
from the parts it ought to cover, are not only, by the dif- 
ferent methods in which they may be treated, frequently 
capable of being cured with a confiderable deal more or lefs 
eafe and expedition, but are alfo fometimes a matter of great 
confequence to the health and well-being of the patient. 


Not many years ago furgeons were accuftomed to treat 
this laft fort of cafe in a molt objeGtionable way. Too 
haftily convinced of the impoflibility of the feparated and 
torn pieces of the fcalp ever becoming united again, practi- 
tioners ufed, without hefitation, to cut them away, fo as to 
occafion a large fore, requiring a long time to heal, and 
leaving confiderable deformity. Far different is the prac- 
tice of the moft approved modern furgeons, with whom it is 
an invariable maxim, that the prefervation of the fealp ought 
always to be attempted. The reafons for this line of con- 
du& are plain and obvious. The detached portions of the 
{calp were formerly cut off, becaufe it was fuppofed that 
they were in fuch a {tate as precluded all chance of their 
union. But the fad is, it can never be forefeen with cer- 
tainty whether the detached torn edges of a lacerated wound 
will flough or not. Now, as no harm can arife from trying 
whether they will live and unite; as confiderable benefit will 
refult from the fuccefs of fuch an attempt ; and, as the ex- 
cifion of the part is painful, and produ@tive of no folid ad- 
vantage, even when floughing is unavoidable, the method is’ 
fapported neither by reafon nor experience. Whatever may 
be the courfe of tke cafe, the proceeding is only calculated 
to caufe unneceflary pain, lengthen the time required for 
the cure, and render deformity, which is uncertain, quite 
inevitable. ‘Che head*having been fhaven round the wound, 
the torm picce of the fcalp is to be firft freed from all dirt 
and extraneous fabftances, and then reftored as quickly and’ 
as perfectly as poffible to its natural fituation. Strips of ad- 
hefive plafter iully fuffice for bringing the parts together’ 
without the affiftance of futures, which, unlefs abfolutely 
neceflary, ought never to be ufed. It has always appeared: 
to: us ‘a very beneficial plan to maintain. the pieces of the 
fealp clofely applied to the ‘cranium by means of {niall lint- 
compreiles, bound on with adhefive platter. Thus, no cavity 
will be left for the Jodgment of matter, and the parts will 
have the faireft- opportunity of uniting. Sometimes the: 
loofened fealp wil unite with the parts ‘from. which it was 
tori-and: feparated, and*there will be no ather fore than’ 

what 
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what arifes from the impoffibility of bringing the lips of the 
wound into meet and immediate contaét, the fear of which 
fore muft be {mall in proportion. Sometimes fuch perfeét 
re-union is not to be obtained ; in which cafe matter will be 
formed and collected in thofe places where the parts do not 
coalefce ; but this will not hinder the prefervation of the 
coverings of the head, the cure being only a little retarded 
by a few fmall abfceffes, and the matter admitting of being 
let out by one or two {mall openings. 

Oceafionally, the whole fepar.ted piece will unite per- 
fectly, efpecially in young and healthy perfons. In certain 
inftances the union will take p'ace in {ome parts, and not in 
others ; and, confequently, matter will be formed, and re- 
quire to be difcharged, perhaps, at feveral different points. 
In other particular cafes, circumftances, and habits, there 
will be no union at all, the torn cellular membrane, or the 
naked aponeurofis will inflame and become floughy, a con- 
fiderable quantity of matter will be colle&ted, and, perhaps, 
the cranium will be denuded. But even in this cafe, if the 
furgeon takes proper meafures, and refrains from being too 
much ia a hurry to cut, things will be more profperous than 
may be expected. Let him take care to keep the inflam- 
mation under by proper means; let him have patience till 
the matter is fairly and fully formed, and the floughs per- 
fect!y feparated; and when this is accomplifhed, let him 
make a proper number of dependent openings ; and let him, 
by bandage and other proper management, kecp the parts 
in con{tant contaé with each other, and he will often find, 
that, although he was foiled in his firft intention of pro- 
curing immediate union, yet he will frequently fucceed in 
this his fecond ; he will ftll fave the fcalp, fhorten the cure, 
and prevent the great deformity arifing, particularly to wo- 
men, net only trom the fcar, but from the total lofs of 
haiv. | 
’ Many perfons have erroneoufly thought, that, when the 
pericranium is ftripped off the cranium by external violence, 
or is afterwards calt off, the fcalp cannot unite to the de- 
nuded cranium, which mutt of neceflity exfoliate. However, 
thefe notions are now well known to be unfounded. The 
expofed part of the ficull, un'efs much injured by contufion, 
or improperly irritated by flimulating applications, will ge- 
nerally live, throw out granulations, and become united to 
the feparated fealp, without any exfoliation whatever. 

Pundured wounds of the fealp are more apt than cuts to in- 
flame and give trouble, and are indeed frequently the caufe 
of fevere and alarming fymptoms. 

According to Mr, Pott, if the wound affedts the cellular 
membrane only, and has not reached the aponeurolis, or pe- 
ricranium, the inflammation and tumour affeét the whole 
head and face, the flcin of which wears a yellowifh caft, and 
is fometimes thick fet with fmall blifters, containing the fame 
coloured ferum; it receives the impreffion of the fingers, 
and becomes pale for a moment, but returns immediately to 
its inflamed colour ; it is not very painful to the touch, and 
the eye-lids and ears are always comprehended in the tume- 
faction, the former of which are fometimes fo diftended as 
to be clofed; a feverifh heat and thirlt generally accompany 
it; the patient is re{tlefs, has a quick pulfe, and mott com- 
monly a naufea and inclination to vomit. 

Cafes are mott difpofed to affume this form in perfons of 
bilious habit, tne inflammation being in fact eryfipelatons. 
The diforder is fomewhat alarming to look at, but it is not 
ofcen attended with danger. Mr. Pott remarks, that the 
wound does, indeed, neither look weil, nor yield a kindly 
difeharge, while the fever continues; but {till it has none of 
that look which befpeaks internal mifchief; the f{calp con- 
tinues to: adhere’ firmly to the fkull; nor does the patient 


fuffer the tenfive pain, and fatiguing reftleffnefs, which ge- 
nerally attend mifchief underneath the fkull. 

Such eryfipelatous inflammation commonly foon yields to 
phlebotomy, lenient purges, and febrifuge medicines, parti- 
cularly thofe of the neutral kind. "When the inflammation 
is gone off, it leaves on the fkin a yellowifh tint, and a dry 
fceurf, which alfo, in time, difappear. Immediately the dif- 
order fubfides, the wound puts on a healthy afpect, and heals 
without trouble. 

Surgeons muft carefully diftinguifh from the foregoing 
cafe another kind of eryfipelatous {welling and inflammation 
to which the f{caip is liable, as one of the effects of inflam- 
mation and fuppuration of the dura mater. In this laft im- 
portant diforder the febrile fymptoms are much higher, the 
pulfe harder and more frequent, the anxiety and reitleffnefs 
extremely fatiguing, the pain in the head intenfe ; and as, in 
thefe circumftances, the {welling of the fcalp is moft fre- 
quently the immediate precurfor of matter forming between 
the fkull and dara mater, it is generally attended with irre- 
gular fliverings, which are not foliowed by a critical {weat, 
nor afford any relief to the patient. When the inflammation 
is confined to the parts on the outfide of the fkull, the eryfi- 
pelas generally appears within the firft three or four days 5 
but when the dura mater is affeGied, it feldom comes on till 
feveral days after the accident, when the fymptomatie fever 
is got to fome height. Inthe fimple erylipelas, although 
the wound be crude and undigelled, yet it has vo other 
mark of mifchief; the pericranium adheres firmly to the 
full, aud, upon the ceflation of the fever, all appearances 
become immediately favourable. In that which accompanies 
injury done to the parts underneath, the wound not o:ly has 
a fpongy, glaffy, unhealthy afpeét, but the pericranium in its 
neighbourhood feparates {fpontaneoufly from the bene, and 
quits all cohefion with it. In fhort, fays Mr. Pott, one is 
an accident proceeding from a bilious habit, and not indi- 
cating any mifchief beyond itfelf; the other is a fymptom, 
or a part of a difeafe, which is occaficned by injury done to 
the membranes of the brain; one portends little or no ill to 
the patient, and almoit always ends well; the other implies 
great lazard, and mo{t commonly ends fatally. 

When the wound is {mall, and reaches to the aponeurofis 
and pericranium, difagreeable, and even alarming fymptoms 
fometimes arife. In the cafe alluded to, the inflamed f{ealp 
does not rife into that degree of tumefaction as in the ery- 
fipelas; neither does it pit, or retain the impreflion of the 
fingers of anexaminer. It is of a deep red colour, unmixed 
with the yellow tint of the eryfipelas ; it appears tenfe, and 
is extremely painful to the touch. The ears and eye-lids are 
feldom comprehended in the tumour, though they may par- 
take of the general inflammation of the {kin. It is gene- 
rally attended with acute pain in the head, and fuch a degree 
of fever as prevents fleep, and fometimes brings on delinum. 
A patient, thus affected, may be more freely bled than one 
labouring under an eryhpelas. Warm fomentations are pro- 
per in both cafes; but emollient poultices, which are for- 
bidden in eryfipelatous difeafes, may be employed in the 
prefent inftance with much advantage. 

In exceedingly urgent cafes, Pott recommends making.a 
divifion of the wounded part down ta the bone, to the extent 
of half an inch, or an inch, as the beft means ot topping the 
fever, and preventing the aponeurofis and pericranium from 
becoming floughy. , 

Mere contufions of the fealpy unattended by fracture, or in- 
jury of the parts within the cranium, are not of ferious im- 
portance, contidered abitractedly, It frequently happens, 
that when a fevere bruife has been inflicted on the fcalp, a 
large tumour, containing extravafated blood, quigkly rifes 

upon 
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‘pon the head, or blows on this part with ftones, flicks, &e. 

But, notwithitanding the immenfe disfigurement attending 
this fort of accident, if the (cull and its contents be free 
from injury, the cafe is not of a dangerous nature. The 
effufed blood generally admits of being removed by abforp- 
tion, provided the furgeon is careful to keep the patient's 
bowels well open with faltne purges, and apply to the tu- 
sour itfelf linen wet with the faturnine letion, or with a 
lotion compoled of fpirit of wine, vinegar, and the muriate 
of ammonia. Many turgical authors countenance the plan 
of difcharging the colleétion of blood by a fmall puncture. 
As far as our obfervations extend, this praétice fhould be 
avoided in the generality of inftances. When an opening 
is made, fuppuration within the {welling becomes inevitable. 
On the contrary, abfceffes may frequently be prevented 
altogether, by allowing the abforbents to do the office of 
taking away the effufed blood, affitted by the means already 
recommended. Itis not to be denied, however, that matter 
will fometimes form, and then the method of making an 
epening for the dricharge of tke contents of the {welling 1s 
undoubtedly proper. 

With regard to thofe tumours of the feaip, which are the 
confequence of blows, falls, &c. and which are filled with 
effufed blood, J. L. Petit made a remark, which has beer 
repeated by all fubfequent writers, namely, the facility with 
which the centre of tke fwellmg may be deprefied, while the 
circumference feems hard and prominent, circumflances which 
may ealily impofe upon the inexperienced furgeon, and lead 
him to miftake the cafe for a fracture of the cranium with de- 
preflion of the bone. If, upon fuch a fuppofition, he imme- 
diately makes an incifion into the tumid fcalp, he may give 
the patient a great deal of unneceffary pain, and endanger 
his own reputation. 

It is obferved by Mr. Pott, that in this cafe the touch is 
fo liable to deception, that recourfe fhould always be had to 
other circumfances and fymptoms, before ah opinion is 
given. If a perfon, with fuch tumour occafioned by a 
blow, and attended with fuch appearances and feel, feems to 
labour under dangerous preffure upon the brain, a divifion 
of the fcalp, in order to enquire into the ftate of the fkull, 
is right and neceflary; but if the patient is well, or not 
ferioufly affe&ted with any fymptoms of compreflion, the 
mere feel of feme thing like a fra€ture, nay, we may add, 
even the actual exiftence of a fracture itfelf, will not autho- 
rife or vindicate cutting the f{calp. 

For an account of the fymptoms of preffure on the brain, 
dee Compression and ExrrRAVASATION. 

Inflammation of the Dura Mater, and Ssppuration under the 
Skull—T he 4ymptoms attending an inflamed or floughy ttate 
of the membranes of the brain, in confequence of external vio- 
dence, are all of the febrile kind, and never at firft imply any un- 
natural preflure upon the brain. When, in thefe cafes, the 
fymptems of preflure come on, it is not until the latter end 
of the difeafe, that is, until a confiderable quantity of matter 
is formed, which matter mutt prefs like any other fluid. 

‘The late eminent Mr. Pott has written a molt able de- 
{cription of the inflammation and fuppuration of the dura 
mater from external violence. The following obfervations 
are chiefly from his per. 

When there is neither filure ner fracture of the ficull, nor 
extravafation, nor commotion underneath it, and the {calp is 
neither confiderably bruifed nor wounded, the mifchief is 
feldom difcovered or attended to for fome few days. ‘The 
firlt attack is generally by pain in the part which received 
the blow, This pain is foon extended all over the head, and 
js attended with a languor or dejetion of ftrength and 
fpirits, which are foon followed by a naufea and inclination 


to vomit, a vertigo or giddinefs, a quick and hard pulfe, an& 
an incapacity of fleeping. A day or two after this attack, 
if no means preventive of inflammation are ufed, the part 
fivicken generally {wells, and becomes ‘puffy and tender, but 
not painful. Neither does the tumour rife to any confiderable 
height, nor fpread to any great extent. If this tumid part 
of the fcalp be now divided, the pericranium will be found 
of a darkifh hue, and either quite detached, or very eafily 
feparable from the fkcull, between which and it will be found 
a {mall quantity of a dark-coloured ichor. If the diforder 
is fo advanced, that the pericranium is quite feparated from 
the f{kkull, the latter will be found fomewhat altered in colour 
from a healthy bone. 

From this time the fymptoms generally advance more 
haitily and more apparently; the fever increafes, the fin 
becomes hotter, the pulfe quicker and harder, the fleep more 
difturbed, the anxiety and re(tleffnefs more fatiguing ; and 
to thefe, fays Mr. Pott, are generally added irregular rigours, 
which are not followed by any critical {weat, and which, 
inftead of relieving the patient, add confiderably to. his fuf- 
ferings. If the fealp has not been divided, until the fymp- 
toms are thus far advanced, the alteration of the colour of 
the bone will be found to be more remarkable ; it will be 
found to be whiter and more dry than a healthy one; or, 
2s Fallopius has obferved, it will appear rather like dead 
bone. 

There will be more fanies or fluid under the pericranium, 
and this membrane wi'l have a more livid afpeét. 

In this ftate of matters, if the dura mater be denuded, it 
will be found to be detached from the infide of the cranium, 
to have loft its bright filver hue, and to be fmeared over 
witha kind of mucus or pus. very hour after this period 
all the fymptoms are exafperated ; the head-ache and thirft 
become more intenfe, the itrength decreafes, the rigours are 
more frequent, and, at laft, convulfive motions, attended ia 
fome with delirium, in others with paralyfis, or comatofe 
ftupidity, finifh the tragedy. 

If the fcalp is now divided, a very offenfive difcoloured 
fluid will be found lying on the bare and altered cranium. 
If, at this period, a perforation is made in the bone, matter 
will be found between it and the dura mater, generally in 
confiderable quantity, but different in different cafes and 
circumftances. Sometimes it will be in great abundance, 
and diffufed over a very large part of the membrane ; and 
fometimes the quantity will be lefs, and confequently the 
{pace which it occupies {maller. 
the exterior furface of the dura mater ; and fometimes it is 
between it and the pia mater, or alfo on the furface, or in 
the fub{tance of the brain. 


The foregoing mifchief is entirely the confequence of the: 
But it deferves- 


contufion which the head has fuffered. 
attention, that as the inflammation and feparation of the 
dura mater are not immediate confequences of the violence, 
fo neither are the fymptoms immediate, feldom coming on 
until fome days have paffed. 

We have next to confider the cafe where the fealp has 
been wounded, either by the accidental violence, or by 
the furgeon making an incifion immediately afterwards 
for the examination of the bone. 
for fome little time, have nothing particular about it ; 
but after a few days, any favourable appearances which 
it may have put on will vanifh; the fore will lofe its florid 


complexion and granulated furface; will become pale, » 


glafly, and flabby; inftead of good matter, it will dif- 


charge only a thin difcoloured fanies ; the lint with which - 


it is drefled, inflead of coming off eafily, as in a kindly 
fuppurating fore, will ltick to all parts of it ; and the peri- 
cranium 


at a SS, 


Sometimes it lies only on: 


Here the wound will, ; 
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eranium, inftead of adhering firmly to the bone, will fepa- 
rate from it all round to fome diftance from the edges. 

This alteration in the face and circumftances of the fore is 
- produced merely by the difeafed flate of the parts underneath 
“the full, as is demonftrably proved, by obferving that the 
bad afpe& of the wound, and the fpontaneous feparation of 

the pericranium, are always confined to that part which covers 
the altered or injured portion of the dura mater, and do not at 
all affe(t the relt of the fealp ; nay, obferves Mr. Pott, if it 
has by accident been wounded in any other part, or a por- 
tion has been removed from any part where no injury has 
been done to the dura mater, no fuch feparation will happen. 
The detachment above will always correfpond to that below, 
and be found no where elfe. 

At firft the expofed part of the fkull appears whiter and 
-more dry than natural, and in proportion as the dura mater 
fuppurates or becomes floughy, the bone inclines more and 

more to a kind of purulent hue, or whitifh yellow. It 
deferves notice, likewife, that if the blow has occurred near 
a future, and the fubjeét is young, fuch future often fepa- 
rates fo as to let through it a loofe painful fungus. At 
this period alfo the head and face are frequently attacked 
with eryfipelas. 
_ The above defcribed effe€ts of certain contufions of the 
head are frequently found to accompany fiffures and unde- 
prefled fractures of the cranium, as well as extravafations of 
fluid, where the bone is entire ; and on the other hand, fays 
Mr. Pott, all thefe do often happen without the concurrence 
of this individual mifchief. All this is matter of accident ; 
but let ihe other circum{tances be what they may, the fpon- 
taneous ieparation of the altered pericranium, in confequence 
of a fevere blow, is almoft always followed by a fuppuration 
between the cranium and dura mater; a circumitance, which 
Mr. Pott points out as highly worthy of attention in fiffures 
and undepreffed fractures of the fkull, becaufe it is from this 
eaufe principally that the bad fymptoms, and the hazard in 
fuch cafes, arife. 

The fituation of extravafated blood within the cranium is 
often uncertain ; but that of inflammation and fuppuration 
of the dura mater, in confequence of external violence, is 
almoft ‘urely indicated, even when the fkin is quite free from 
wound, or other mark of injury, by a puffy, circumf{cribed, 
indolent tumour of the gid, and a fpontaneous feparation 
of the pericranium from the fkull under the {welling. 

It fhould be underftood that none of the bad fymptoms 
are owing to the feceflion of the pericranium, but to the 
inflammation of the dura mater. Hence, though the fealp 
may be fo wounded or torn by any accident, as to leave a 

art of the fkull quite bare, the pericranium being feparated 
by the violence, yet if the force has not been fuch as to 
affe& the dura mater, the alarming train of evils above ex- 
plained do not follow. Here the beit practice is to lay 
down the fcalp in its natural fituation again, and give it the 
opportunity of uniting. 

It remains for us to conftder the treatment of the refpec- 
tive cafes, where there is either danger of an inflammation of 
the dura mater coming on, or where the affection actually 
prevails, attended with the formidable fymptoms already de- 
tailed. 

Every man of experience will coincide with Mr, Pott, that 
of ail the remedies in the power of art, for inflammations of 
membranous parts, there is none equal to phlebotomy, and 
that if any thing can particularly contribute to the preven- 
tion of the ills likely to follow fevere contufions of the head, 
it is this kind of evacuation; but then it mutt be made ule 
of in fuch a manner as to become truly a preventive ; that 
is, it mult be made ule of immediately and freely, 


There will often be fome difficulty in perfuading a perfos, 
who has had what may be called only a knock on the pate, 
tofubmit to fuch difcipline, efpecially if he finds himfelf 
tolerably well: yet, in many inltances, the timely ufe, or the 
negleét of this fingle remedy, makes all the difference be- 
tween fafety and fatality. Itis true, that by this method 
patients mult fometimes be b!ed, who would efeape inflam- 
mation of the dura mater without fuch evacuation ; yet, let 
it be remembered, that the lofs of blood, however unne- 
ceffary in thefe cafes, never endangers life, while it is fre- 
quently the means of preferving it. In fhort, we muft agree 
with Mr. Pott, that if every perfon who meets witha fe- 
vere blow on the head were to be bled, as he undoubtedly 
ought to be, many avery valuable life would be preferved, 
which, for want of this kind of affiftanee, is loft. Acce- 
leration, or hardnefs of pulfe, refleffnefs, anxiety, and any 
degree of fever, after a {mart blow on the head, are always 
to be fufpected and attended to. Immediate, plentiful, and 
repeated evacuations have, in many initances, removed thefe 
complaints im perfons, to whom, Mr. Pott believes, very 
terrible mifchief would have happened, had not fuch precau- 
tion been ufed. From thefe obfervations, however, let it not 
be concluded, that early bleeding will always prove a certain 
prefervative ; like all other human means it i3-fallible ; but, 
if it fometimes fails, it alfo fucceeds to a greater extent than: 
any other known plan, 

When the inflammation ef the dura mater has produced’ 
matter under the cranium, the fluid ought to be difcharged’ 
through a perforation of the bone. This operation ought 
always to be done immediately when the above defcribed 
fymptoms masifeit the nature of the cafe. ‘Fhe fpontaneous 
feparation of the dura mater, if attended with general 
diforder of the patient, with chillinefs, horripilatio, languor, 
and fever, was invariably conlidered by Mr. Pott a fure in- 
dication of mifchief underneath, and an urgent reafon for 
perforating the bone without delay. 1n fome cafes one per- 
foratien will {uffice ; in others, more openings mult be made. 
This variation will depend upon the fpace of detached 
dura mater, and the quantity of matter collected. 

The repetition of blood-letting, of cooling laxative me- 
dicines, the ufe of antiphlogiflic remedies, and a moft ftriét 
obfervance of a low diet and regimen, are as indifpenfably 
requilite after trephining as before. The perforation obvi- 
ates the dangerous effects of the confinement of matter ; 
but it dees nothing more; and the inflamed ftate of the 
parts under the full ftill calls for our molt earnett attention. 
See Pott on Injuries of the Head. 

Fradures of the Skull.—W henever the head is flricken with 
a certain degree of violence, the effect. is not limited to a 
vehement concuflion of this part of the body, or to the 
bruifing and wounding of the fealp ; the bons forming the 
cranium are alo liable to be broken. When the weapon, 
or thing with which the blow is given, prefents an angular ° 
or a projecting furface, the fraiure generally happens where 
the violence is immediately applied ; but it may occur at a 
different part of the head, when produced by a body of a 
certain width. The poffibility of fractures happening in a 
fituation more or lefs diftant from that which received the 
blow, is explicable on the principle of the unequal ree 
filtance offered by the pariectes of the cranium at different 
points of theirextent. It isto fuch cafes that the name of 
comnter-fiffures is given. ; 

In order to explain the manner in which counter-€{Tures 
are produced, let us fuppole a blow to fall upon the os 
fronts, with a force equivalent to twenty, which bones 
being in the fituation of the forebead fomewhat thick, makes 

a reliltance equal to twenty-five, The-folutien of continu. 


ity, 
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ity, therefore, cannot happen diretly in the place ftricken ; 
the force is tranfmitted to the orbitar procefs, a part which is 
thin, eafily broken, and only capable of making a refiftance 
exprefled by twelve ; confequently the violence, though 
weakened in its tranfmiffion, is {till fufficient to fra€ure this 
laft procefs. The foregoing reafoning coincides with expe- 
rience. Many fra€tures of the orbitar proceffes of the os 
frontis are met with in practice, while that part of the 
bone, which forms the forehead, remains free from in- 
jury. This firft fpecies of counter-fiffure, though not 
exactly in the fituation where the external violence was 
applied, happens on a part of the fame bone which received 
the blow. There are other cafes, where counter-fiflures oc- 
cur on fome bone adjoining that which was ftricken, not- 
withftanding the check which the impulfe muft experience 
in croffing the futures. Thus, blows on the parictal bone 
frequently break the fquamous portion of the os tem- 
poris. 

Such counter-fiffures as happen to a part of the full, 
diametrically oppofite the point which received the blow, 
notwithftanding the equal thicknefs of the bones in both 
places, admit of explanation by the imperfect {pherical 
form of the cranium. Richerand, Nofog. Chir. tom. 2. 

Fractures of the inner table of the fku!l, while the exter- 
mal is fimply contufed, are explicable by its great fragility, 
whence it has alfo been named by feveral authors vitreous. 

Dire& fra&tures, as well as counter-fiflures, differ in point 
of fituation, the extent of the folution of continuity, their 
particular fhape, and the fymptoms with which they are fol- 
lowed. Sometimes the crack is exceedingly fine and minute, 
which cafe is often called a capillary fifure. Sometimes the 
edges of the breach afe attended with a feparation, more or 
lefs confiderable. In fome cafes, the fracture runs ina 
ftraight line ; in others it is ftellated. In certain examples, the 
{plinters of bone are beaten inwards, and comprefs the brain: 
thefe inflances are ufually named fradures with depreffion. 
On other occafions, the broken pieces keep their proper 
level. But even in the latter fort of cafe, the brain may fuf- 
fer a dangerous degree of preflure from an extravafation of 
blood under the bone, fuch preffure, indeed, as may urgently 
require the application of the trephine. Yet, it ought to 
be well underftood, that this operation is not performed 
becaufe the fkull is broken, but becaufe the brain is danger- 
oully comprefled by a quantity of extravafated blood, that 
lies confined under the bone, and was poured out of veflels, 
which were ruptured by the fame violence as broke the 
bone itielf, il 

Not only may fractures of the fkull be complicated with 
extravefation, they may be conjoined with the effects of con- 
cuffion, Depreffed fra€tures are frequently accompanied 
with an a@tual laceration of the membranes and fubftance of 
the brain. “The recoveries which have been known to fol- 
low the moft terrible wounds of this organ, as detailed in 
the Memoirs of the French Academy of Surgery, are both 
curious and furprifing. But, generally fpeaking, the danger 
of all injuries of the head is in proportion to the mifchief 
and violence done tothe brain. A fraéture of the flcull, could 
it be occafioned, and exilt without the leaft irritation and dif- 
tuebance of the brain and membranes thereof, would 
be attended with no ferious fymptoms, and, of courfe, 
would require only fimple treatment. — In fhort, the breach 
of continuity would be, repaired with callus, juft lke a 
fimilar injury in any other bone. It is the nearnefs of the 
brain, and the manner in which it is affected, either by the 
depreflion or inequality of the bone, or by the blow itfelf, 
which conftitute at ence the importance and danger of all 
fra@tures of the cranium. The ignorant and injudicious-are 


apt to think, that becaufe the fkull is broken, the trepan 
mui be employed, as a matter of courfe. Perhaps the 
docirines of M.Quefnay, Pott, &c. might fanétion the 
invariable ufe of the trephine; for, if the argument be al- 
lowed, that this operation is proper as a preventive of the 
bad fymptoms to be apprehended in cafes of fra€tured 
fkulls, there cannot very well be any cafes where the practice 
would not be juftifiable. Let not an opinion of fuch con- 
fequence, however, be taken up too haitily, and we fhall 
prefently adduce convincing reafons againtt its validity, 


We mutt firft confider what are the fymptoms by which 
the exiftence of a frafture of the fkull may be known? 
It muit be acknowledged, confiderable obfcurity prevails in 
the diagynofis of fuch accident, unlefs it fo happen, that the 
nature of the cafe admits of being afcertained by the eye, 
er the touch. What are termed the rational fymptoms are 
exceedingly fallacious. When a fracture of the fkull oc. 
curs, attended with a wound of the fealp, and a denudation 
of the broken part of the bone, the fargeon may both fee 


‘with his eyes, and feel with his fingers, what has happened. 


The exiftence of a fraéture may likewife be afcertained b 

the touch, even when the foft parts are entire, if the folu- 
tion of continuity in the bone is fplintered, or accom- 
panied with a confiderable depreffion. When feveral of 
the fragments are entirely detached, a palpable crepitus 
will often render the nature of the accident ftill more 
clear. 


Setting out of confideration fuch fymptoms, there are 
none which can be regarded as charatteriftic of a fraéture 
of the fkull. Some writers dire&t us to enquire whether 
the patient was fenfible, at the time of receiving the injury, 
of any noife, like that of a pot breaking. But how are we 
to gain information on this point from patients who are 
always ftunned at firft, and often remain fenfelefs and {peech- 
lefs a long while afterwards ? Other authors lay ftrefs on the 
bleeding from the nofe and ears, a circumitance entirely 
incidental, or, at moft, indicative of nothing elfe, than that 
the head has fultained fome kind of blow, or concufficn, 
without at all informing us of the degree of violence that 
has been applied. Befides, every one knows what flight 
fhocks will caufe this kind of bleeding in particular perfons, 
fo that it cannot be received as a proof that the blow has 
been very powerful. Even did it prove that the blow has 
been violent, it would not juftify the inference, that the 
full is certainly broken. In fhort, we may affert, that a 
fracture of the cranium, without depreffion, without extra- 
vafation, and without concuffion, is generally not only not 
produétive itfelf of any alarming effects, but is alfo unmarked 
by any particular fymptoms. Its exiftence can only be 
a{certained by the eye or the touch ; and therefore its. diag- 
nofis is only eafy, when the injury is expofed in confequence 
of a wound. However, a furgeon need not be folicitous to 
find out an undepreffed fracture ; for if fymptoms demand 
the application of the trephine, he is to apply it to the 
bone, whether it is fractured or not ; and if thefe fymptoms 
are abfent, the fracture itfelf cannot be a juft reafon for the 
operation. ’ 

We muft not take our leave of the diagnofis of thefe 
cafes, without cautioning fargeons net to be. too hafty in 
pronouncing the fkull to be fraétured. Bloody tumeurs 
of the f{calp often feel fo much like fraétures of the cra- 
nium with depreflion, as to make the moit experienced men 
incapable of a pofitive decifion. ‘Thefe cafes have alzeady 
been noticed in the prefent article. When the bone is bare, 
it is poflible to miftake a future, or the furrow of a blood. 
veffel, for a fraéture, and Hippocrates has gained confiderai le 
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honour by the candour with which he acknowledged his 
having fallen into an error of this kind. 

_ We fhall conclude this fubje& with a few obfervations on 
the’treatment of fra€tures of the full. For the relief of 
‘thefe cafes, there cannot be a doubt that the ufefulnefs of 
trepanning has been moft unreafonably magnified. The 
neceflity of only pra¢tifing this operation when it is abfo- 
lutely requifite, mult be mamifeft to every one, who reflects, 
_ that cutting away a portion of the {kull is a proceeding by 
no means free from the hazard of very dangerous confe- 
quences. We have alfo the teftimony of feveral eminent 
furgical writers, that it is an operation, generally fpeaking, 
attended with remarkable ill fuccefs.. It is not our inten- 
tion, however, to endeavour to infinuate, that the fatal 
terminations are not chiefly afcribable to the ferious mifchief 
which commonly exifts when the operation is performed. 
Be this as it may, we cannot help looking upon trepanning 
as a thing, to which recourfe fhould never be had without 
ftrong and urgent reafon. Default, the moft eminent of the 
modern French furgeons, entirely abandoned the operation 
in the latter years of his pra€tice, as he found confiderable 
fuccefs arife from the employment of evacuations. ‘ C’eft 
une obfervation fort ancienne, que le peu de fucces de l’opé- 
ration du trépan pratiquée a l’Hotel-Dieu de Paris; foit, 
que Vair des falles, vicié par le grand nombre d’individus, 
qui s’y trouvent raffemblés, ou par ’humidité dont le voi- 
finage de la rivicre le charge conftamment, exerce fur la 
place, que fuccéde l’opération, ou fur les membranes du 
cerveau mifes 4 nu, une influence déléteré, foit que ce fait 
conftant dépende d’une autre caufe ignorée, l’opération du 
trepan eft prefque toujours fuivie de la mort des indivi- 
dus.”’ Richerand, Nofographie Chirurgicale, tom. ii. p. 266. 
Edit. :2. 

That the operation of trepanning is itfelf not exempt 
from ferious danger we moft firmly believe. We have feen 
it prove fatal, when performed with a view of relieving a 
violent inveterate head-ache. Yet we cannot bring our mind 
to believe, that Default was right in rejecting the operation 
altogether. ‘There certainly are cafes in which it may be 
the means of prefervation as well as others, in which it may 
exafperate circumitances and render them fatal. 

. We have noticed that, in fractures of the full, the ope- 
ration of trepanning was advifed by Pott, as a preventive 
of ill confequences. It gives us pleafure to ftate, that this 
practice is now never adopted by the moft eminent furgeons 
in this country, great as their veneration is for fo diftin- 
guifhed an authority. Many modern writers of the highelt 
reputation have forcibly remonftrated again{t the method, 
as M. Default, of Paris; Mr. Deafe, of Dublin; Mr. John 
Bell, of Edinburgh ; and Mr. Abernethy, of London. 

The reader cannot be furprifed, that fractures without 
depreffion are not, abitractedly confidered, a jult caufe for 
‘trepanning, when he is informed, that the ikull is often 
broken and depreffed, and yet the fymptoms may not be 
fuch as to demand the operation, and the patient has the 
belt chance of recovery when it is not performed. ‘The 
more the prefent fubject is ftudied, the greater will be the 
conviétion, that there is only one genuine reafon for tre- 
panning, and that is, when fymptoms of a dangerous 
degree of preffure on the brain exilt, which fymptoms are 
enumerated under the head of Exrravasation. When 
they prevail, the operation is to be doney whether the {kull 
is broken or not ; whether it be depreffed or retain its pro- 
per level. 

Mr. Abernethy has related feveral cafes of fracture of 
the cranium with depreflion, which terminated favourably, 
although no operation was performed, ‘This judicious Lur- 
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geon thinks, that thefe cafes, as well as a great many others 
on record, prove, that a flight degree of preffure does not 
derange the funétions of the brain for a limited time after 
its application ; and all thofe patients whom he had an op- 
portunity of knowing for any length of time after the acci- 
dent, continued as well as if nothing of the kind had hap- 
pened to them. In Mr. Hill’s Cafes in Surgery, two 
inftances of this fort are related, and Mr. Hill knew both 
the patients for many years afterwards ; yet no inconveni- 
ence arofe. Indeed, it is not eafy to conceive that the pref- 
fure which caufed no ill effeéts at a time when the contents 
of the cranium filled its cavity entirely, fhould afterwards 
prove injurious when they have adapted themfelves to its 
altered fize and fhape. Severe illnefs, it muft be confefied, 
does often intervene between the receipt of the injury and 
the time of recovery; and many furgeons might be in- 
clined to attribute this to the preffure on the brain; but it 
occurs quite as formidably when the depreffed portion is 
elevated. If a furgeon, prepoffeffed with the opinion, that 
elevation of the bone is necefiary in every inftance of frac- 
ture of the fkull with depreffion, fhould have acted upon 
this opinion in feveral of the cafes which Mr. Abernethy 
has related, and afterwards have employed proper evacua- 
tions, the patients would probably have had no fatal fymp.~ 
toms, and the recoveries would naturally have been imputed 
to the particular mode of treatment; yet thefe cafes ended 
well without any operation. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the neceflity of 
trepanning depends entirely on the urgency of the fymp- 
toms, which are known to proceed from the exiftence of 
prefflure on the brain. (See ExrravasATion.) To tre- 
pan the full merely becaufe it is broken, is as abfurd as to 
cut the arm becaufe it is fractured : it is only adding one 
{pecies of violence to another. We have feen that, even 
when the fraéture is depreffed, it does not neceflarily follow 
that the operation is proper: in faét, it is always improper, 
unlefs there are evident figns that the degree of . preflure, 
thus produced, is the caufe of exitting dangerous fymp< 
toms. 

If, then, fractures of the cranium with depreffion do not 
invariably require trepanning, it may readily be conceived, 
that the operation mutt be {till lefs frequently neceffary 
when the fracture is undepreffled. In fuch cafe, indeed, 
the fracture itfelf can never demand this proceeding. But, 
neverthelefs, it may be right and indifpenfable on other ac- 
counts, fince the brain may at the fame time be dangeroufly 
compreffed by an extravafation of blood, or, in the courle 
of the diforder, by matter formed under the fkull in con- 
fequence of inflammation. However, it fhould be well 
underitood, that the inflammation and fuppuration of the 
parts beneath the fkull, which Mr. Pott was fo anxious to 
prevent by trepanning early, do not arife from the occurrence 
of a breach in the cranium, but are chiefly, if not altogether, 
the confequences of the fame violence, which was the occa- 
fion of the fracture. Hence, it is obvious, that removing 
a portion of the bone cannot have the leat tendency to pre- 
vent the inflammation and fuppuration, which mutt inevita- 
bly refult from the external violence that was firfl applied 
to the head ; but, on the contrary, fuch a removal being an 
additional violence, mult rather have the effect of increating 
the unavoidable inflammatory miichief, 

A fracture of the fkull, unattended with urgent fymp-. 
toms, and not brought into the furgeon’s view by any acci- 
dental wound of the integuments, often remains for ever 
undifcevered and unknowa ; and as no benetit could arife 
from laying it bare by an incifion, fuch practice fhould never 
be adupted, The practitioner ought only to niake birfelt 
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officious in this way, when he can accomplifh by it fome 
better object than the merely fatisfying his own curiofity. 
Now, fince the removal of preffure off the furface of the 
brain is the only admiflible reafon for ever perforating the 
cranium, and fince dividing the fealp cannot be ufeful, unlefs 
preparatory to fuch operation, it 1s clear that neither the 
one nor the other fhould ever be done, excepting fuch fymp- 
toms exiit as unequivocally denote the prevalence of a dan- 
gerous degree of preffure on the bram, caufed either by 
matter, extravafated blood, or depreffed portion of the 
fkull. 

The true. mode of preventing the bad effets frequently 
following, but not arifing from fimple fraétures of the full, 
(by which we mean cafes unaccompanied by urgent fymp- 
toms of preffure,) is not to trepan, but to put in praétice 
all kinds of antiphlogiltic means. For this purpofe, let 
the patient be repeatedly and copioufly bled, both in the 
arm and temporal arteries ; let him be properly purged ; 
give him antimonials; keep him on the lowelt diet ; let 
him remain in the mott quiet fituation poflible ; and if, not- 
withitanding fuch fteps, the fymptoms of inflammation of 
the brain continue to increafe, Jet his head be fhaven, and 
a large blifter be applied to it. When, in fpite of all thefe 
meafures, matter forms under the cranium, attended with 
fymptoms of preffure, a puffy tumour of the injured part 
of the fealp, or thofe changes of :the wound (if there be 
one), which Mr. Pott has fo excellently defcribed, and we 
have already related ; not a moment fhould be loft in de- 
laying to perforate the bone with a trephine, fo as to give 
vent to the matter collected underneath. 

Before concluding, we have one important caution to 
offer, which is, in all cafes of injuries of the head from 
external violence, to continue an antiphlogiftic regimen at 
leat a month after any ferious accident of this defcription ; 
for it is by no means uncommon for inflammation of the 
brain to follow injuries of the head a very confiderable time 
after the patients have had reafon to fancy themfelves in 
perfect fafety. Pott on Injuries of the Head; Difeafe on 
Wounds of the Head: Hill’s Cafes in Surgery ; Aberne- 
thy on Injuries of the Head ; Cooper’s Diétionary of 
Praétical Surgery, &c. 

Other fubjects, immediately conne@ted with the preceding, 
will be found under the articles Compression, Concussion, 
ExTRAVASATION, and TREPANNING. 

INK, a liquor wherewith to write on paper or parch- 
ment. 

Inx, Printing. See Parvrrne. 

Ixa, Writing, is commonly made of copperas and galls, 
and gum arabic ; but other aftringent plants may ferve the 
fame purpofe ; fuch as oak-bark, red rofes, loswood, or 
fumach. Mr. Boyle feems to doubt whether all aftringent 
vegetables will do the fame. 

Many are the preparations and methods of compounding 
the materials for making of writing ink. Tor many years 
the ink molt -generally ufed by European writers has been 
the infufiog .of galls and other aftringent vegetables, con- 
taining gallic-acid, rendered black by fulphate of iron, and 
thickened by the addition of a little gum or fogar. This 
cempofition, however, is lable to fade; but fince the dif- 
covery of the method of totally difcharging the traces of 
common ink by the application of. the oxigenated muriatic 
acid, taore ferious confequences are to be apprehended from 
the univerfal wle of the common atramentous fuid, than the 
decay of its colour from age ; for it is well known that, 
while the fulphate of -jron remains en the paper, the colour 
of the writing may be -reltored by wathing the MS. with 
freth infufion of galls, We have feveral receipts in Nichol. 
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fon’s Philofophical Journal, vol. iv. p. 479, 4t0., for com- 
pofing ink capable of refilling the oxigenated muriatic 
acid. 

Macquer, in the Chemical Didtionary, gives the follow. 
ing receipt for making good ink. In four French pints of 
common water or beer, let a pound of bruifed galls be in- 
fufed twenty-four hours without boiling ; to this add fix 
ounces of gum arabic ; and when the gum is diffolved, fix 
ounces of green vitriol, which will foon give it the black 
colour ; the liquor is then to be {trained through a hair- 
fieve. . 

The following method has been recommended by expe- 
rience, and is eafily and fpeedily praGtifed. To a gallon of 
boiling water, put fix ounces of blue galls, grofsly pounded, 
and three ounces of copperas; {tir the mixture well toge- 
ther, and then add fix ounces of gum arabic pounded. 
After flirring the whole thoroughly, leave it to fettle, and 
the next day dtrain it off from the dregs for ufe. See Inis 
huica paluftris. 

The following compofition will make a very good black 
writing ink. ake a gallon of foft water, and boil in it 
a pound of chips of logwood for about half an hour ; pour 
the decoction boiling hot on a pound of the beit Aleppo 
galls powdered, and two ounces of pomegranate peels, put 
into a proper veflel. After having fuirred them well toge- 
ther with a wooden fpatula, place them in the funfhine in 
fummer, or within the warmth of any fire in winter, for 
three or four days, ftirring the mixture occafionally ; then 
add half a pound of green vitriol powdered, and let the 
mixture remain four or five days more, occafionally ftir- 
ring it; and then add four ounces of gum arabic dilfolyed 
in a quart of boiling water; and after the ink has fettled, 
{train it off through a coarfe linen cloth, and keep at well 
ftopped for ufe. ; 

Mr. Delaval in his “ Treatife on Colours,’ ‘p. 37. in- 
forms us, that with an insufion of galls and iron filings, he 


had not only made an exceedingly black and durable ink,’ 


but by means of it, without the addition of any acid, dyed 
filk and woollen cloth of a good and latling black. But 
this kind of ink, though the colour is far fuperior to that 
of any other, may be eafily difcharged, either by the fmalleft 
quantity of any acid, or even by fimple water; becdufe it doth 
not penetrate the paper in fuch a manner as is meceflary to 
preferve it from the inftantaneous aCtion of the acid or of the 
water. During the a¢tion of the infufion of galls upon the 
iron in making this kind of ink, a very confiderable ceffer- 


vefcence takes place, anda quantity of air is difcharged, the - 


nature of which has not yet been examined. 

Many of themore volatile kinds of oil may be ufed in writing, 
if reduced to a proper confiitence by the addition of gum or 
refin. ‘Tolerable ink may be made by diffolving 30 grains of 
common refin in go grains of oil of turpentine, and tem- 
pering the folution with 17§ gratas of lamp-black, and 23 ef 
indigo. Ina dry ftate, this compoiition refifts the action of 
water, but not of fpirit. Copalis much fuperier to refins 
it will diffolve in only few liquids. It may be diffolved, 
however, in oil of lavender. The only igcorvenience at- 
tending-the ufe of copal in the compofition of ink is, that dt 
is foluble at a low temperature. Ink may be compofed of 
oil of lavender, copal, and lamp-black in the «manner fol- 
lowing: ‘Take oil of lavender 200 grains, copal, in powder, 
2 grains, and lamp-black from 2} to 3 grains. With the 
afittance of a gentle heat, diffolve the vopal in the oil-of 
lavender in a {mall glafs phial, and then mix the lamp-black 
with the folution upon a marble flab, or other fmooth fur- 
face. Pat the compofition into the bottle, and keep itefrom 
the air. After the repofe of fome hours, the ink mutt be 
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well fhaken, and ftirred with a piece of wire before it is ufed 5 
if it be too thick, it muft be diluted with a little off of la- 
vender, oil of turpentine, or alechol, The facility of wri- 
ting with this compofition depends much on the quantity of 
the colouring matter. Nicholfon’s Journal, vol. 11. 8vo. 
As the duration of records, and other valuable writings, 
depends much on the goodnefs of the ink employed, Dr. 
Lewis has thought this fubje€& worthy of his attention. 
The chief imperfection of common inks is, that they decay in 
time, and at laft the writing becomes invifible. From ex- 
eriments made by that author, he infers, that the decay of 
inks is chiefly owing to a deficiency of galls ; that the galls 
ace the mott perifhable ingredient, the quantity of thefe, 
which gives the greateft blacknefs at firft (which is about 
equal parts with the vitriol) being infufficient to maintain 
the colour; that for a durable ink, the quantity of galls 
cannot be much lefs than three times that of the vitriol ; that 
it cannot be much greater without leffening the blacknefs of 
the ink; that by diminifhing the quantity of water, the ink 
was rendered blacker and more durable ; that diftilled water, 
rain water, and hard fpring-water, had the fame effeéts ; 
that white wine produced a Ses black colour than water ; 
that the colour produced by vinegar was deeper than that by 
wine ; that proof fpirit extracted only a reddifh-brown 
tinge, and re¢tified f{pirit a paler brown; that the laft men- 
tioned tin¢tures funk into, and fpread upon the paper ; and 
hence the impropriety of adding fpirit of wine to ink, as is 


frequently directed, to prevent mouldinefs or freezing; that 


other aftringents, as oak bark, bittort, floe-bark, &c. were 
not fo effectual as galls, nor gave fo good a black, the co- 

lour produced by moft of thefe, excepting oak-bark, bein 
greenifh; that the juice of floes did not produce a black 
colour with martial vitriol; but that, neverthelefs, the 
vas made with it became black, and was found to be 
more durable than common ink ; that inks made with fatu- 
rated folutions of iron in nitrous, marine, acetous acids, in 
tartar, or in lemon juice, were much inferior to the ink made 
with martial vitriol ; that the colour of ink was depraved 
by adding quicklime, which was done with an intention of 
deftroying any fuperabundant acid which might be fuppofed 
to be the caufe of the lofs of the colour of the ink ; that 
the beft method of preventing the effets of this fuperabun- 
dant acid is probably by adding pieces of iron to engage it ; 
and that this conjecture was confirmed by an inftance the 
author had heard, of the great durability of the colour of 
an ink in which pieces of iron had been long immerfed ; and 
laftly, that a decoction of logwood ufed inftead of water, 
fentibly improved both the beauty and deepnefs of the 
black, without difpofing it to fade. ‘The fame author ob- 
ferves, that the addition of gum arabic is not only ufeful, by 
keeping the colouring matter fufpended in the fluid, but alfo 
by preventing the ink from fpreading, by which means a 
reater quantity of it is colleéted on each ttroké of the pen. 
Sar, which is fometimes added to inks, was found to be 
much lefs effeCtual than gums, and to have the inconvenience 
of preventing the drying of the ink, ‘The colour of ink is 
found to be greatly injured, by keeping the ink in veffels 
made of copper, or of lead, and probably of any other 
metal excepting iron, which the vitriolic acid can diffolve. 
The foregoing experiments point out for the belt propor- 
tions of the ingredients for ink; one part of green vitriol, 
one part of powdered logwood, and three parts of pow- 
dered Aleppo, or blue galls. The beft menftruum appears 
to be vinegar or white wine, though for common ule water 
is fufficient. If the ink be required to be of a full colour, a 
uart, or at moft three pints, of liquor may be allowed to 
ee ounces of galls, and to one ounce of each of the 


other two ingredients. Half an ounce of gum may be 
added to each pint of the liquor; though the more gum we 
can employ, confiltently with due freedom of writing, it is 
probable that the ink will be the more durable. The in- 
gredients may be all put together at once in a convenient 
veffel, and well fhaken four or five times each day. In ten 
or twelve days the ink will be fit for ufe, though it will im- 
prove by remaining longer on the ingredients ; or it may be 
made more expeditioufly, by adding the gum and vitriol to 
a decoétion of galls and logwood in the menftruum. ‘T'o 
the ink, after it has been feparated from the feculencies, 
fome coarfe powder of galls, from which the fine duft has 
been fifted, together with one or two pieces of iron, may be 
added, by which its durability will be fecured. 

It has been often remarked, fays the fame ingenious 
writer, that the inks ufed in former times were far more 
durable than thofe of later years ; many modern records being 
more decayed than manufcripts of much greater antiquity, 
of which we have inflances in the Letters of Camillo Pa- 
derni, publifhed in the Philofophical 'Tranfa@tions for 1753 
and1754. Dr. Lewis made feveral experiments, in order to 
recover the compofition of this durable ink. Inftead of oil 
which is ufed in the printers’ ink, he mixed both lamp-black 
and ivory-black with a folution of gum arabic ; this liquor 
wrote of a fine black colour, but when dry, it rubbed off 
entirely by moifture. Concluding, therefore, that the co- 
lour could net be fufficiently fixed on paper without an oily 
cement, and as oils are made mifcible with watery fluids by the 
intervention of gum, he mixed fome of the fofter printers’ 
varnifh with about half its weight of a thick mucilage of gum 
arabic, working them well together in a mortar, and beat 
this mafs with lamp-black, adding water by little and little, 
and continuing the rubbing, till the mixture became of a due 
confiftence for writing. This produced characters of a full 
brownifh black colour, which could not be difcharged by 
rubbing, nor wathed out fo readily as the foregoing. Tnftead 
of the printers’ varnifh, or boiled oil, linfeed-oil was mixed 
in the irae manner with mucilage and lamp-black, and the 
mixture diluted with water ; and the ink thus obtained was 
much the fame as the other. ‘To prevent the difcharge by 
water, fome of the more finking kinds of paper, or common 
paper made damp as for sea) muft be ufed, which will 
admit the ink to fink a little into its fubftance; and thus 
the chara¢ters will be as fixed as can be defired. Such Dr. 
Lewis found to be the ancient inks, that were fo durable. 
Pliny and Vitruyius exprefsly mention the preparation of foot, 
or lamp-black, and the compofition of writing ink from 
lamp-black and gum. Diofcorides fets down the propor 
tion of three ounces of the foot to one of gum. This mix- 
ture was formed into cakes or rolls, and dried in the fun, 
which were occafionally tempered with water, as the Indian 
ink is with us for painting. ‘Ihe ancients were fenfible that 
thefe inks were hable to be difcharged by water, and en- 
deavoured to obviate this imperfection, according to Pliny, 
by ufing vinegar, inftead of water, for tempering the mix- 
ture of lamp black and gum, which promotes the finking 
into the paper. After all, none of thefe inks can be dif- 
charged otherwife than by defign; which is the cafe with 
refpect to the vitriolic inks, and thofe of printed books and 
copper-plates. 

In the courfe of Dr, Lewis's experiments, a farther im- 
provement occurred to him, which was that of ufing the 
common vitriolic ink, inftead of water, for tempering the 
ancient mixture of gum and lamp-black. By this method 
the writings will have the durability of thofe of former times, 
with all the advantage that refults from the vitriolic ink 
fixing itfelf in the paper. Commen writing ink may, in 
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many cafes, be improved by a imall addition of the ancient 
compofition, or of the common Indian ink, Lewis’s Com- 
merce of Arts, &c. § 16. 

Mr, Aitle, in his ** Origin of Alphabetical Writing,”’ in- 
culcates the necedlity of making ink durable ; ,and for this 
purpofe fuggeits a comparifon of the rolls and records. that 
have been written from the 15th century to the end of the 
r7th, with the writings that remain from the sth to the rath 
centuries. ‘Thefe are in excellent prefervation; but the 
former, though of more modern date, are defaced to fucha 
degree that they are fearcely vilible. Mr. Aftle agrees with 
Dr. Lewis in the opinion, that the ancient inks were com- 
pofed of foot or ivory black inflead of the galls, copperas, 
and’gums, which form the compolition of our’s. Befides 
their black ink, the ancients ufed various other colours, as 
red, gold and filver, purple, &c. Green ink was frequently 
ufed in Latin MSS., efpecially in the latter ages; and it 
was frequently employed in fignatures by the guardians of 
the Greek emperors till their wards were of age. Blue or 
yellow ink was feldom ufed except in MSS., but, accordittg 
to Mr. Aitle, the yellow has not been much in ufe for thefe 
600 years. Some kinds of characters, particularly the 
metallic, were burnifhed. Wax was uled by the Latins 
and Greeks as a varnifh, efpecially by the former, and par- 
ticularly in the gth century.. This continued a long time 
in vogue. Dr. (fir Charles) Blagden, in the Phil. Tranf. 
vol. Ixxvii. p. 451, &c. has propofed a new method of re- 
covering the legibility of decayed writings. With this 
view he made fome experiments on parchment and vellum 
MSS., with which he was furnifhed by Mr. Attle, employ- 
ing thofe chemical re-agents which feemed beft adapted to 
his purpofe, viz. alkalies, both fimple and phlogitticated, 
the mineral acids, and infufion of galls. The general. re- 
fult fhewed, that the ink anciently ufed, at leaft in thefe 
MSS., was of the fame nature as the prefent; and the 
greater durability of the more ancient inks appeared to de- 
pend very much on a better preparation of the material upon 
which the writing was made, viz. the parchment or vellum. 
He fufpefted, however, that the ancient inks contained a 
rather lefs proportion of iron than the more modern; and 
perhaps more gum was ufed then, or poffibly they were 
wafhed over with fome kind of varnifh, though not fuch as 
gave any glofs. It occurred to our author, in the courfe of 
his experiments, that perhaps one of the beft methods of 
reftoring legibility to decayed writings might be to join 
phlogifticated alkali with the remaining calx of iron, In 
order to bring this idea to the teft, he made feveral experi- 
ments, for which we refer to his paper, ubi fupra. ‘The 
method now commonly praétifed to reftore old writings is 
the wetting of them with aa infufion of galls in white wine. 
TYhis has certainly a great effe&: but, like the phlogitticated 
alkali, it is apt to {tain the fubftance in which the writing 
was made. Sir Charles Blagden fuggefts, that a phlogiiti- 
cated alkali, better adapted to this purpofe than the common, 
might be prepared, by rendering it as free as poflible from 
iron, diluting it toa certain degree, or fubftitutog the vola- 
tile alkali for the fixed. This would ferve to bring out a 
prodigious body of colour upon letters which were before 
fo pale as to be almoft invifible, and it would be preferable 
to the infufion of galls in this refped, that it produces its 
effect immediately, and-may be confined to thofe letters 
only for which fuch affiftance is wanted. 

{n the “ Monthly Review” of the volume of TranfaCtions 
above cited, the following method is propofed forpreventing 
ink from deeaying. It confilts in wafhing over the paper on 
which the writing is to be made with the colouring matter 
of Cruffian blue; and by writing upon it, afterwards with 


common ink, a ground of: Pruffian ‘blue is formed under. 


every ftroke; which will reniain ftrong after the black has 
been decayed by the weather, or deftroyed by acids. The 
ink will thus bear a larger proportion of vitriol at firft, and 
will have the adyantage of appearing blacker when firit 
written. 

Ink Powder may be prepared, by infufing a pound of 
galls powdered, and three ounces of pomegranate-peels, in a 
gallon of foft water for a week, in a gentle heat; and 
then ftraining off the fluid through a coarfe linen cloth, 
Add to it eight ounces of vitriol diffolved in a quart. of 
water, and let them remain for a day or two; preparing 
in the mean time a decoction of logwood, by boiling a 
pound of the chips ina gallon of water, till one-third be 
watted, and then ftraming the remaining fluid while it is hot. 
Mix this decoétion and the folution cf galls and vitriol to- 
gether, and add five ounces of gum e548 and then evapo- 
rate the mixture over a common fire to about two quarts ; 
when the remainder mult be put into a veflel proper for that 
purpofe, and reduced to drynefs in ba/neo Maria, i.e. by 
hanging the veflel in boiling water. The remaining mat{s, 
after the fluid 1s wholly exhaled, muft be well powdered ; 
and when it is wanted for ufe, may be converted into ink by 
the addition of water. - 

A portable or extemporaneous ink may be made without 
galls or vitriol, by mixing half a pound of honey and the 
yolk of an egg, adding two drams of gum arabic finely le- 
vigated, and thickening the whole with lamp-black to the 
confiftence of a {tiff palte; which being put to a proper 
quantity of water, may be ufed as an ink. ts 

Inx, Jadian, or Chinefe, is an admirable compofition, in 
vain attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not fluid, 
like our writing inks, but folid, like our mineral colours, 
though much lighter. They make it of all figures, but the 
moft ufual is rectangular, about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Some of the flicks are gilt with figures of dragons, birds, 
flowers, kc. In order to do this, they have little wooden 
moulds, fo curioufly wrought, that we could hardly equal 
them in metals. : 

To ufe this ink, there muft be a little hollow marble, o 
other ftone, with water in it, on which the ftick of ink mutt 
be ground, till the water becomes of a fufficient blacknefs. 
It makes a very black fhining ink; and though it be 
apt to fink when the paper is thin, yet it never runs or 
fpreads; fo that the letters are always fmooth, and evenly 
terminated, how big foever they be. It is of great ufe in 
defigning, becaufe it may be weakened or diminifhed to 
any degree ; andthere is abundance of things which cannot 
be reprefented to the life without it. 

From an analy fis of this ink, Dr. Lewis concludes that: it 
contains an animal fubftance foluble in water, and confilts of 
a black powder, mixed with fome animal glue. He tried 
to imitate it, by mixing fome lamp-black, prepared from 
linfeed-oil, by hanging a large copper pan over the flame of 
a lamp to receive its {moke with as much melted glue as gave 
it fufficient tenacity for being formed into cakes. Thefe 
cakes, when dry, anfwered as well as the genuine Indian ink, 
in regard both to the colour, and the freedom and fmooth- 
nefs of working. Ivory black, and other charcoal blacks, 
levigated very fine, had the fame effe€t with the lamp-black. 
It appears from three receipts for the preparation of Indian 
ink, in Du Halde’s Hiftory of China, that the colouring 
material is lamp-black, to which is added, in one of. them, 
a quantity of horfe-chefnuts, burnt till the fmoke ceafeés. 
The conglutinating matter, inone of the prefcriptions, isa 
thin fize of neat’s leather ; in another, a folution of gum tra- 
gacanth, and in the otber, a mixture of fize, with a de- 
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ecogtion of certain vegetables, unknown to us. Du Halde 
obferves, that the Chinefe have inks of different goodnefs and 
price; that the moft effential difference proceeds from 
the quality of the lamp-black, and that the belt is the 
foot of oil, burnt in lamps, in apartments fitted up for 
this purpofe. 

The Chinefe have often attempted to ufe this in their 
porcelain, to give the colour of black to the figure traced 
-on white veffels, but it has been a vain attempt; for how- 
ever beautiful and ftrong the figures might appear when firft 
laid on, and even when the veilels were dried, it all difap- 
peared on the baking, and they came out quite white as 
they were put in. The colours for this ufe muft be fuch 
as can penetrate the varnifh, and endure the fire. Mineral 
colours are found to have thefe qualities, and thefe alone 
therefore are to be employed; fuch light ones as this black 
burning off from the furface, and wholly difappearing. Obf. 
fur les Cotitumes de I’ Afie, p. 329. 

Inx‘is alfo an appellation given to any coloured liquor 
ufed in the fame manneras black ink; as red, green, blue, 
yellow, &e.inks. Red writing ink is prepared by infufing 


‘a,quarter of a pound of the rafpings of Brazil wood for’ 


two or thiee days in vinegar; boiling the infufion for an 
hour over a gentle fire, and afterwards filtering it, while hot, 
through paper laid in an earthen cullender ; then put it 
gegain over the fire, and diffolve in it, firft, half an ounoe of 
er arabic, and afterwards alum, and white fugar, of each 
alf an ounce. Redink may be alfo made of vermilion, by 
beating together the glair of four eggs, a tea-fpoonful of 
white fugar, or fugar-candy, powdered, and as much fpirit 
of wine, till'they be of the confiltence of oil; then adding 
fuch a proportion of vermilion as will produce a red colour 
~of fufficient ftrength; the mixture fhould be kept in a fmall 
phial, or well-ftopt ink bottle,, and well fhook before it 
be ufed. Gum-water is. often ufed inftead of the glair of 
eggs; but thin fize made of ifinglafs, witha little honey, is 
much better for the purpofe. Red ink may be made by 
tempering the folution of copal with red fulphuret of mer- 
cury, ég. take of oil of lavender, 120 grains, copal, in 
‘powder, 17 grains, and red fulphuret of mercury, 60 grains, 
diflolve the copal in the oil, and then mix the fulphuret with 
the folution upon a fmooth furface.. This, and alo the black 
ink made with copal, poffefs'a permanent colour, and other 
effential properties of the ink ufed in printing. The oil of 
lavender being diffipated witha: gentle heat, the colour is 
Jett on the paper furrounded with copal, a fubftance in- 
foluble in water; in. fpirits, in acids, or in alkaline folutions. 
For red printing ink, fee Prin vine. 


Green..ink. may be made, by putting an ounce of, pow- 
dered verdigris to.a quart of vinegar, and itraining the 
fluid, after it has ftood two or three days: or, inftead of 
this, the cryftals of verdigris diffolved in water will anfwer 
the purpofe ; then dilfolve in a pint of either of thefe 
folutions, five drams of gum arabic, and two drams of white 
fugar. ' 

Blue ink is made by grinding indigo with. honey and-the 
white of eggs, and making it fitid with:water. 

Yellow ink is made by an infufion of faffron in water, with 
alittle alum and gum arabic.: or, by boiling two ounces of 
Avignon, or French berries, in a quart of water, with half 
an ounce of alum, till one-third of the fluid be evaporated, 
and then diffolving in it two drams.of. gum arabic, and one 
dram of fugar, and afterwards a dram of powdered alum. 

_. In general, inks of all colours may be made by ufing a 
Mtrong decoction of the ingredients ufed for dyeing, mixed 


‘ 


with a little alum and gum arabic. See the feveral colowr 
Biur, Green, &c. : 

Inxs, Sympathetic, or Secret. Every fort of liquor with 
which a perfon may write, fo that the letters do not appear 
till there is fome particular means ufed to give them a colour 
different from that of the paper, is called by the name of 
Sympathetic ink ; and of this there are a great many kinds 
defcribed in the writings of Baptifta Porta, Lemery, and 
other authors. 

All thefe inks may be regularly diftribfited into different 
clafles, according to the different means which are to be ufed 
to make them appear; and thefe are in general the four fol- 
lowing. 1. By giving a new liquor, or the vapour of new 
liquor, a place on the paper, on which the letters are written 
with the natural invifible ink. 2. By expofing the paperto 
the air, by which means the letters at frit invifible will ap- 
pear. 3. By pafling gently over the letters a matter of 
fome remarkable colour reduced to fine powder. And 
4. By expofing the paper to the fire. 

This aft is by much the beft method, and is fo general, 
that it may be prudently ufed to all papers fufpecied of con- 
taining any fecret writing, as it feldem fails to difcover it. 
All the common inks of this kind, however, when they have 
been once made to appear, either by fire or by any other me- 
thod, can never be made to difappear again; but there is 
one kind defcribed by Mr. Hellot, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and fince tried many times 
with us, and elfewhere, which, though the letters it gives are 
in themfelves invifible, and appear like thofe of fome other 
of thefe inks, on their being held to the fre, yet they after 
that will fade and difappear on the paper again, and may-be 
reproduced in this manner feveral times.. ‘This, therefore, is 
the firft known ink of a fifth general clafs, of which fu- 
ture refearches may difcover perhaps more. ‘ 

OF the firft elais of fympathetic inks, or thofe which do 
not appear till the paper on which tii@y are written be made 
to imbibe another liquor, or the vapour of another liquor, are 
the following kinds. 

To two or three parts of unflaked lime put one of yellow 
orpiment ; powder and mix the two, adding fifteen or. fix- 
teen times as much water as there was orpiment ;. {top up the 
phial with a cork and bladder, and fet it in warm embers; 
{hake the phial now and then for five hours, and warily de- 
cant the clear part, or rather filtrate it. In the-room of this 
preparation may be ufed a faturated folution of common 
brimftone, made by boiling the brimftone either with quick- 
lime, or in ftrong alkaline ley. In the mean time, burn a 
piece of cork thoroughly, and when well inflamed, quench - 
it in.common water, or rather in brandy. Being thus re- 
duced into a fable coal, grind it with fair water, wherein 
gum,arabic has been diffolved ; and it -willmake a liquor as 
black as the common inks 

While thefe are doing, diffolve, in three times as much 
diftilled or {trong vinegar, over warm embers, a quantity of 
red lead, or.of faccharum faturni, in thrice the quantity of 
water, for three or four hours, or til the liquor have a [weet 
taite. This liquor will be.asyclear as commou water. Solu- 
tions of lead in aquafortis anfwer the fame end, except that, 
when written with, they are apt to corrode the papere 

The liquors thus prepared, write any thing on paper with 
this Jaft fort, dry it, and nothing will appear. . Over the 
place, write what you pleafe with the fecond liquor: it will 
appear as if written with common ink : awhen dry, dip a 
{mall piece of rag or {punge, in the firit liquor, rub it over 
the written place, and the black writing wilk vanifh ; and that 
wrote with the tnvilible ink wall appear black and legible. 
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Again, take a book four or five inches thick, and on the 
firft leaf write any thing with the laft liquor; turn to the other 
end of the book, and rub there with a rag, dipt in the firlt 
liquor, on that part, as near as you can guefs, oppofite to 
the writirg, and leave alfo the rag there, clapping a paper 
over it; then nimbly fhutting the book, firike four or five 
{mart ftrokes thereon with your hand, and turning the other 
fide uppermoft, clap it into a prefs, or lay it under a good 
weight for a quarter of an hour, or even half that time ; 
then will the writing done with the invifible ink be found le- 
gible there. 

The above operation may be varied, by writing the invifi- 
ble characters with the folution of bifmuth in nitrous acid, 
and expofing them to the vapours of liver of fulphur, or moif- 
tening them with a folution of liver of fulphur. 

Diffolve white or green vitriol in water, and writing with 
the folution, nothing will appear. Boil galls in water, and 
dip a linen rag in the deco&tion, and with it rub the place be- 
fore writ, and it will appear black and legible. Rub it over 
again with fpirit of vitriol, or its oil, and the writing will dif. 
appear again; rub it over again with oil of tartar per deli- 
quium, the letters will appear again, but of a yellow co- 
Jour. If the blacknefs of ordinary ink be deftroyed by a 
fufficient quantity of nitrous acid, the writing made by it 
will remain invifible till it be moiftened with liquid fixed 
alkali. 

The golden fympathetic ink.x—This is made by diffolving 
in aqua regia as much gold as that menftruum can take up, 
and then adding to the liquor five or fix times as much water; 
in another veffel there muft be fome tin diffolved in aqua re- 
gia; and when that menftruum has alfo taken up as much of 
the metal as it can, there is to be added to it an equal quan- 
tity of common water. The letters muft be written on white 
paper with the folution of gold, and the writing being dried 
in the fhade, the letters will not appear, at leaft not for feven 
or eight hours afterwards; dip a pencil in the folution of tin, 
and rub that over the folution of gold with which the letters 
were written, and they will appear of a beautiful purple. 
It might be fuppofed, that any other metals which were fo- 
luble in the fame acid menftruum would equally produce this 
effect ; but experiment fliews, that this is not the cafe ; and 
filver and copper, though both foluble in aquafortis, yet 
produce no change of colour by thefe precipitations made by 
mixing the folutions of them on paper ; and this example of 
{uch an effect in the folutions of gold and tin, is an excep- 
tion to the general rules in the folutions of metals, and their 
effeéts on one another. 

The purple colour of thefe letters may be again effaced by 
rubbing fome fimple aqua regia over the paper, and may be 
made to appear again by rubbing over that the folution of 
tin. Kunkel, Caffius and Orfchal, with fome other writers, 
made the firft fteps towards this difcovery, by their attempt 
to give cryftal, by means of gold, the colour of the oriental 
rubies. There are, befide thefe mineral preparations, fome 
vegetable ones, which give the fame phenomena, but thefe 
are the more ceftain. 

Of the fecond kind of fympathetic inks, or thofe which 
appear on being expofed only to the air, is the golden ink 
made by adding to a folution of gold in aqua regia, fo much 
water that the liquor fhall not {tain a white paper : letters 
written with this will not appear till the paper has been ex- 
pofed fome hours to the open air, and they will then begin to 
acquire a colour by degrees, till they at length become of a 
deep violet colour, tending to black. If, inftcad of ex- 
pofing the paper to the air, it be kept in a box clofe fhut up, 
or clefely folded in other paper, it will remain invifible two 


or three months 3 but at the end of that time it will begin fo 
appear, and will by degrees become of a deep violet colour. 
Solong as the gold remains united to its diflolvent, it is yel- 
low ; but the acid that diffolves it being of a volatile nature, 
the greater part of it evaporates, and leaves no more than is 
jutl neceffary to colour the calx of gold which remains upon 
the paper. 

The fecond of thefe is the filver ink, made by a folution 
of filver in aquafortis, weakened by diftilled water, till it 
will not ftain the paper. Letters written with this will be 
invifible for three or four months, if fhut up ina bex ; but 
if they be expofed to the fun they become legible in about 
an hour, becaufe by this means the evaporation of the acid 
is accelerated. The letters written with this ink are of a 
flate colour ; and that frora the fulphureous nature of the 
aquafortis, every thing that is fulphureous blackening fil- 
ver. This blackifh colour, however, is not permanent; for 
the fulphureous part finally evaporating, the letters are left 
to their natural appearance, and are of a fane true filver co- 
lour, if the filver that was ufed was fine, and the place open. 

In this clafs there may alfo be placed feveral metallic dif- 
folutions ; as that of lead in vinegar, and of copper in aqua- 
fortis, which give at length a brownifh colour-upon the 
paper ; as alfo the folution of tin in aqua regia, of mercury 
in aquafortis, of iron in vinegar, of emery and feveral of 
the pyrite in fpirit of falt. But all thefe, though they 
give letters which are after fome time legible, on being ex- 
pofed to the air, are alfo made to appear inftantly on the 
paper, holding them to the fire. Each of thefe folutions 
gives its own particular colour ; but they have all this difad- 
vantage, that in time they eat away the paper, and the letters 
are feen in the fhape of fo many holes. 

Of the third clafs of ink, or that which appears on rub- 
bing over the paper with a brown or black powder, are almoft 
all the glutinous exprefled juices of plants, which are them- 
felves of no remarkable colour, the milk of animals, or any 
other thick and vifcous fluids. To ufe thefe, the letters 
muft be written on a white paper, and when dry, there is to 
be thrown over them the fine powder of any coloured earth, 
or other fuch fubftance ; and the writing will afterwards ap-° 
pear coloured, becaufe its vifcous quality remains fufficiently ~ 
in it for the entangling and retaining this fine powder, 
though it falls eafily off from every other part of the paper. 
Mem. Acad. Science, Par. 1737. 

Among the methods which Ovid teaches young women to 
deceive their guardians, when they write to their lovers, he 
mentions that of writing with new milk, and of making the 
writing legible by coal-duit, orfoot. . . > 


«© Tuta quoque eft, fallitque oculos, ela&te recenti 
Litera: carbonis pulvere tange: leges.”?  — 


De Arte Amandi, 1. iii. v. 629. 


Aufonius propofes. the fame means to Paulinus, and he afters 
wards teaches other methods of fecret writing. Aufon. 
Epift. xxiii. v. 2t, &c. Eneas, in Poliorceticis, cap. 319 
and. Gellius, lib. xvi. cap. 9, mention the like. Pliny, 
lib. xxvi. cap. 8. mentions the milky fap of certain plants 
for a fimilar purpofe. . 
Of the fourth clafs, or thofe inks which become vifible 
on holding them to the fire, there are a valt number ; and 
indeed all infufions, the matter of which is readily burit 
to a fort of charcoal by a little fire, will anfwer this pur-— 
pofe. The niceft of this kind is the fal ammoniac ink, — 
made by diffolving a fcruple of fal ammoniac in two ounces 
of fair water. Letters written with this folution. are in- 
vifible on the paper, tillit is held before the fire, or has an 
WOR 
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iron a little -d. pafled over it. The rationale of this 
is, that the inflammable part of the fal ammoniac is burut 
to charcoal by a heat which is not f{ufficient to {corch the 
paper; and this is the cafe with all the reft of this clafs. 
The letters written with this folution are, however, of no 
great duration; for the falt being apt to moiften in the 
air, the letters foon fpread, and run together in a confufed 
manner. 

Dr. Lewis fays, that all the falts which he has tried 
produce this effect in a greater or lefs degree ; nitre, alum, 
tartar, very weakly ; fea-falt more ftrongly ; Gxed alka- 
line falts ftill more fo ; but fal ammoniac the ftrongeft of 
all. Metallic folutions, made in acids, and diluted fo as not 
to corrode the paper, a¢t in the fame manner. The juice of 
lemons and milk have alfo been ufed as fympathetic inks, 
the writing with which appears upon the application of heat 
fufficient to decompofe the oily and mucilaginous parts of 
thefe liquors. 

The fifth clafs of fympathetic ink contains only one yet 
known kind. 

This, though in itfelf invifible, becomes of a biueifh green 
when held to the fire ; and this colour difappears again as the 
paper cools, and isto be produced again on holding it again 
to the fire: and this for a long time, anda repeated fe- 
ries of trials, It may alfo, according to the different 
manner of treating it, be made to appear blue, green, yellow, 
red, and fome other colours. ‘T'his property of the tinging 
matter of bifmuth ore was publifhed at full length by a Ger- 
man lady, in 1705. . 

A certain German chemift fhewed the academy at Paris 
a falt of rofe-water, which became blue on holding it to the 
fire, and at the fame time fhewed the ore from which he pro- 
cured the falt, which he called an ore of marcafite, a name 
given by many to the bifmuth ore. He added, that this was 
the mineral from which the fine blue fmalt of Sneeberg was 
prepared, and that no other ore but this afforded it, and that 
he made the tinéture from this mineral with aquafortis, 
which he fixed with fea-falt. 

This was the fubftance of what the German declared, 
and from what Mr. Hellot, in 1736, took the hint for 
his difcovery of this remarkable ink. ‘The falt was, after 
many experiments, at length found to be produced from 
an arfenic ore ; and it was found, that all the cobalts and 
ores of bifmuth afford a tinfture capable of thefe changes 

fire. 

‘The method of preparing it is this: pour upon two 
ounces of arfenic ore, grofsly powdered, a mixture of five 
ounces of aquafortis, and five ounces of common water. 
After the firit ebullition is over, place the veflel in a 

ntle fand-heat, and let it ftand there till no more air- 
bubbles feem to afcend; after this increafe the fire, fo as 
to make the liquor boil for about a quarter of an hour ; 
after this the liquor will become of a reddifh colour, and 
when cold it is to be decanted clear off from this fediment 
into a phial; and after ftanding in that fome time, it is 
to be again decanted off from what is precipitated there ; 
and fo on for three or four times till it is quite clear ; for it 
muft not be filtered, left the acid fhould take fomething 
from the paper that might fpoil the effets. When the 
liquor ip ea’, there mult be added to tt two ounces of white 
feafalt : this mixture is to be evaporated over a gentle fand- 
heat, till there remains only a dry faline mals, When the 
liquor is grown hot, it changes from its orange colour to a 
fair red; and when the aqueous humidity is evaporated, 
it becomes of a ‘beautiful emerald colour, and from this, 
as it dries up, it changes by degrees to adirty green, like 
that of verdigris in the cake, “As it becomes nearly dry, 


it muft be flirred about with a glafs rod or peitle, to keep 
it from uniting into a mafs; and it muft not be kept over 
the fire till perfe@ly dry, becaufe by that means the colour 
is often loft, and the falt from green becomes of a dufky 
yellow ; butif it be taken from the fire while it is green, 
it gradua'ly becomes reddifh as it cools, and finally is of a 
rofe-colour. The manner of ulfing this fympathetic ink 
is this; write with it on a fine andfmooth paper, or draw 
with a black-lead pencil the figure of a plant or tree on the 
paper ; then trace over the fame lines with this liquor ; let 
it dry in the open air, and then rub off the black lines 
with bread, and the paper will appear altogether fair, 
though the lines made by the ink are in reality funk deep 
into it. On holding this paperto the fire the lines will alk 
appear, and the figure of the plant or the letters will be 
painted in a beautiful blueith green, which will continue 
fo long as the paper is warm; but when it is cold again, 
they will wholly difappear. ‘The lines, therefore, difs 
appear much fooner in winter than in fummer ; and in very 
hot weather it is often neceffary to lay the paper on a 
marble, or other very cold body, in order to produce this 
effe&. At any time, if the paper be fcorched in the ex- 
periment, the colour of the lines will not difappear again, 
even if ice be laid upon them. If the writing be ex- 
poled for three or-four days to a humid air, the nes will 
appear of a fine pale red. If the impregnation of the ore 
of bifmuth, inftead of fea-falt, have alum added to it, 
and the’ whole procefs be continued as before defcribed ; 
and if letters be written with the red liquor as it is taken 
out of the veflel, the letters will not appear even on heold- 
ing it to the fire; but if the paper be wetted over with a 
clear folution of marine falt, and then left to dry, and 
afterwards held to the fire, the letters will appear blue. 
The fame alfo will be the effet, if the writing be expofed 
to the vapour of hot fpirit of falt. When this preparation 
is thus made with alum, inflead of common falt, the 
liquor never becomes green, but continues red, and never 
changes colour in the drying, or afterwards. The green 
colour feems to be wholly the effect of the fea-falt ; for not 
only this aluminate impregnation, but others in which other 
falts had been employed, were always found to be of a dif. 

ferent colour. an 
Glauber’s falt, ufed inftead of common fea-falt, left 
the mafs red in the fame manner as alum did. Nitre 
added, inftead of fea-falt, gave the precipitate or dried 
falt a beautiful pueple colour, which became white on the 
inftant that water was poured upon it, and a rofe-coloured 
tin@ture,; was drawn from it, which gave lines or letters 
on paper, which continued invifible as long as they were 
cold, but affumed a ‘beautiful red on holding the paper 
to the fire; which colour they retained no longer than 
while the paper continued warm, difappearing afterwards 
in the f-me manner with the green colours made by the 
fea-falt ; and if a fimple folution of fea-falt be rubbed 
over the paper, and fuffered to dry, and the paper be af- 
terwards heated, the lines appear blue. Borax has the 
fame effe&t in this preparation with the nitre., All thefe 
experiments were made with the neutral falts; but in ors 
der to try what would be the effeéts of alkalies in the 
mixture, Mr. Hellot added to three ounces of the im- 
pregnation of the ore in aquafortis, pure falt of tartar, 
till the ebullition ceafed; but the confequence of this 
was no great precipitation, but merely the fubfiding of a 
fmall white fediment; this mixture being evaporated 
nearly to a drynefs, the remaining mafs, fo long as it was 
warm, appeared of a-beautiful purple; but this becam- 
paler as it dried, and turned white in an initant on pour- 
ing 
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ing water upon it. This diffolved in water, in the man- 
mer of the others, gave lines on paper of a faint rofe- 
colour, which appeared or difappeared in the manner of 
thofe made by the other folutions, according as the paper 
was hot or cold; and the wetting of the paper with a fo- 
lution of fea-falt, had the fame effets on this as on the 
others, making the lines appear blue on holding to the 
fire. Mem. Acad. Par. 1737. See Colours from Mu- 
TALS. 

The ink may be eafily made by digefting zaffre, com- 
monly fold by druggiits, in aqua regia; and thus is ob- 
tained the foluble part of zaflre, which is the calx of co- 
balt. This folution is then. to be diluted with a little 
common water. In expofing the paper written with this 
olution to the fire, care mult be taken not to heat it too 
much; for in this cafe, the writing will not again difap- 
pear by expofure to cold. This ink, fays Macquer, the 
author of the Chemical Dictionary, may be applied to the 
drawing of landfcapes, in which the earth and trees defti- 
tute of verdure, being drawn with common ink, give a 
profpe& of winter; and which may be made to affume 
the appearance of fpring, by expolure to a gentle heat, 
which covers the trees with leaves and the earth with 
grafs, by rendering vifible thofe parts of the land{capes 
which are drawn with this fympathetic ink; and, as the 
folution of regulus of cobalt or zafire in {pirit of mitre 
acquires a reddifh colour by the application of heat, the 
red folution might be contrived to reprefent the fruits and 
flowers, 

Inx-ffh, in Ichthyology. See Currie-fi/h, and Sepia. 

INLAGATION, Iyracario, a reftoring of one ont- 
jawed to the proteftion of the law and benefit of a 
fubje&. - 

The word comes from the Saxon in/agium, i. e. inlagare. 
Terms of Law. 

INLAGH, Inracatus, he that is of fome frank- 
pledge, and not out-lawed. It feems to be the contrary 
to utlagh. 

INLAND implies any thing fituate in the main land, or 
heart of a country, far from the fea-coafts. 

Hence inland bills, in traffic, are fuch bills as are 
payable in the fame land, wherein they are drawn. See 
Bit. "% 

Intanp Navigation, is applied to the paflage of boats, 
barges, and veffels on canals and navigable rivers, within a 
country, to diftinguifh it from navigation, properly fo called, 
by means of fhips on the open feas or the largeft of the 
lakes. No country in the world can vie with the Britifh 
iflands at the prefent day, for the extent and importance of 
their artificial inland navigation or CANALS, under which 
article we have given a connected view of thefe, and of the 
navigable rivers and railways, forming altogether a fyftem 
of improved communication no where to be equalled ; and 
yet nearly the whole of them originated and was completed 
by individuals without the affiftance of the ftate. See alfo 
the names of the feveral canals, rivers, &c. for further in- 
formation. 

INLAYING. See Veneerinc, Mosaic, and Mar- 
QUETRY. 

INLEASED, in our O/d Writers, fignifies entangled or 
enfnared. It is ufed in the champion’s oath. 2 Init. 247. 
Blount. 

INLETS, Bay of, in Geography, a bay on the coaft of 
New Holland, fo called by Cook, in June 1770, lying be- 
tween cape Palmeriton and cape Townfhend. 

INLI, a town of Corea; 45 miles W. of Hoang-tcheou. 

ANLISTING, ina Military Senfe. See Listrne. 


INN 
INMATES, fuch perfons as are admitted, for their 


money, to livelin the fame houfe or cottage with another 
man, in different*rooms, but going in at the fame door ; 
being ufually fuppofed to be poor, and: not able to maintain 
a whole houfe themfelves. Thefe are inquirable in a court- 
leet. 

No owner or occupier of a cottage fhall fuffer any inmates 
therein, or more families than one to inhabit there, on pain of 
forfeiting 10s. per month to the lord of the leet. 


INN, in Geography, a river which rifes in the country of 
the Grifons, about 12 miles S.W. of Zuls, and runs into 
the Danube near Paffau.—Alfo, a river of Auftria, which 
runs into the’ Danube near Efferding. 

Inn, a place appointed for the entertainment and relief of 
travellers. ' ' 

Inns are licenfed and regulated by juftices of the peace, 
who oblige the landlord to enter into recognizances for 
keeping good order. See ALEHOUSES. 

If a perfon who keeps a common inn refufes to receive 
a traveller into his houfe as a guett, or to find him vidtuals 
and lodging, on his tendering him a reafonable price for 
them, he is liable to an a€tion of damages, and may be in- 
dicted and fined at the king’s fuit. (1 Ventr. 333.) By 
the yearly ats again{ft mutiny and defertion, the conftable, 
and in his default a juftice of the peace, may quarter foldiers 
in inns, livery-ftables, ale-houfes, and viétualling-houfes, 
The rates of all commodities fold by innkeepers, accord- 
ing ta our ancient laws, may be affeffed ; and innkeepers 
not felling their hay, oats, beans, &c. and all manner of 
victuals, at reafonable prices, without taking any thing for 
litter, may be fined and imprifoned, &c. by 21 Jac. I. c. 21. 
Where an innkeeper harbours thieves, perfons of infamous 
character, or fuffers any diforders in his houfe, or fets up 
anew inn where there is no need of one, to the hindrance 
of ancient well governed inns, he is indi¢table and fineable ; 
and by flatutes fuch inn may be fuppreffed. (1 Hawk. 
P. C. 225.) Aétion upon the cafe lies againft any inn- 
keeper, if a theft be committed upon his gueft by a fervant 
of the inn, or any other perfon not belonging to the gueft ; 
though it is otherwife where the gueft is not a traveller, 
but one of the fame town or village; for in that cafe the 
innkeeper is not chargeable; nor is the matter of a private 
tavern anfwerable for a robbery committed on his gueft. 
It is faid that even though the travelling gueft does not 
deliver his goods, &c. into the innkeeper’s poffeffion, yet 
if they are itolen he is chargeable. An innkeeper is not 
chargeable for any thing out of his inn, but only for what 
is within it; yet where he of his own accord puts the 
gueft’s horfe to grafs, and the horfe is ftolen, he is anfwer- 
able; he not having the gueft’s orders for putting fuch 
horfe to grafs. The innkeeper may juftify itopping the 
horfe, or other things of his gueft, for his reckoning ; and 
may detain the fame until it be paid. Where a perfon 
brings his horfe to an inn and leaves him in the ftable, the 
innkeeper may detain him until fuch time as the owner 
pay for his keeping ; and if the horfe eats out as much as 
he is worth, after a reafonable appraifement made, he may 
fell the horfe and pay himfelf. But when a gueft brings 
feveral horfes to an inn, and afterwards takes them all away, 
excepting one, this horfe fo left may not be fold for pay- 
ment of the debt of others; for every horfe is to be fold, 
only to make fatisfa€tion for what is due for his own 


r meat. 


Any perfon found tippling in an inn, is adjudged within 
the ftatutes againft drunkennefs ; and innkeepers, or ale- 
houfe-keepers, permitting tippling in their houfes, are liable 
to 


INN 
to the penalty of 10s. &c, by 1 Jac. cap. 9. x Car. cap. 4; 
21 Jac. cape Jas) ; 

Inns. > of municipal or common law pro- 
feflors and ‘ftudents, are called inns: the old Englith word 
for houfes:of noblemen, bifhops, and others of extraordinary 
note, being of the fame fignification with the French word 
hotel. : 

Inns of Court are fo called, as fome think, becaufe the 
ftudents there are to ferve and attend the courts of judi- 
cature; or elfe, becaufe anciently thefe colleges received 
none but the fons of noblemen, and better fort of gentle- 
men, who were there to be qualified to ferve the king in his 
court; as Fortefcue affirms. And in his time he fays, there 
were about two thoufand ftudents in the inns of court and 
chancery, all of whom were filii nobilium, or gentlemen born. 
But this cuftom has graduaily fallen into difufe ; fo that in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, fir Edward Coke does not 
reckon above a thoufand fludents, and the number at pre- 
fent is very confiderably lefs ; for which judge Blackitone 
affigns the following reafons: 1. Becaufe the inns of chan- 
cery being now almott totally filled by the inferior branches 
of the profeffion, are neither commodious nor proper for 
the refort of gentlemen of any rank or figure ; fo that there 
are very rarely any young {ftudents entered at the inns of 
chancerye 2. Becaufe in the inns of court all forts of re- 
gimen and academical fuperintendence, either with regard 
to morals or ftudies, are found impracticable, and therefore 
entirely neglected. Laftly, becaufe perfons of birth and 
fortune, after having finifhed their ufual courfes at the uni- 
verfities, have feldom leifure or refolution fufficient to enter 
upon a new fcheme of ftudy at a new place of inftruétion ; 
wherefore few gentlemen now refort to the inns of court, 
but fuch for whom the knowledge of practice is abfolutely 
neceflary in fuch as are intended for the profeflion. Comm. 
book i. p. 25. 

Our inns of court, juftly famed for the produétion of men 
of learning in the law, are governed by matters, principals, 
benchers, {tewards, and other officers ; and have public halls 
for exercifes, readings, &c, which the ftudents are obliged 
to attend, and perform for acertain number of years, before 
they can bc admitted to plead at the bar. ‘Thefe focieties 
nave not, however, any judicial authority over their mem- 
bers; but inftead of this they have certain orders among 
themfelves, which have by confent the force of laws. For 
lighter offences perfons are only excommoned, or put out of 
commons ; for greater, they lofe their chambers, aud are 
expelled the college ; and when once expelled out of one 
fociety, they are never received by any of the others. ‘Ihe 
gentlemen in thefe forties may be divided into benchers, 
outer-barrifters, inner-barrifters, and ftudents. 

The four principal'inns of court, are the Inner Temple, 
and Middle Temple, heretofore the dwelling of the Knights 
‘Templars, purchafed by fome profeffors of the common law 
about hundred years ago; Lincoln's Inn and Gray's 
Inn, anciently belonging to the earls of Lincoln and Gray. 
The other inns are the two Serjeants Inns 

Inns of Chancery were probably fo called, becaufe an- 
ciently inhabited by fuch clerks as chiefly fludied the forming 
of writs which regularly belonged to the curlitors, who are 
officers of chancery. 

The firft of thet is Thavies Inn, begun in the reign of 
Edward IIT. and fince purchafed by the fociety of Lincoln's 
Inn. Betides this we have New Inn, Symond’s Inn, Cle- 
ment’s Inn; Clifford's Inn, anciently the houfe of lord 
Clifford ; Staple's Inn, belonging to the merchants of the 
ftaple ; Lion's Inn, anciently a common inn with the jin of 
the lion; Furnival’s Inn, and Bernard’s Inn, : 

Vor. XIX. 
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Thefe were heretofore preparatory colleges for younger 
ftudents ; and many were entered here before they were 
admitted into the inns of court. Now they are moftly takea 
up by attornies, folicitors, &c. 

They all belomz to fome of the inns of court, who for- 
merly ufed to fend yeari; fome of their barrifters to read to 
them. Rene 

Inn, or Inner, in the Manege, is applied differently, ac- 
cording as the horfe works to the right o* left upon the 
volts, or as he works along by a wall, a hedge, or the like, 
For along or by a wall, the leg that is of a fide with, or nex¢ 
the wall, is the outer, and the other the im or inner leg. 
And if upon volts, the horfe works to the right, the right 
heel is the inner, and the lefi the outer heel, and fo of 
the other parts of the body, furniture, &c. The dire& 
a? of this will happen, if the horfe works to the 
eit. 

INNATE Arr. 

Innate Force. See Vis Infita. 

Innate Heat. See Hear. 

Innate Ideas, or Principles, are certain primary notes or 
charaéters, by many fuppofed to be ftamped on the mind of 
man when it firft receives its being, and which it brings into 
the world with it. 

But the do&trine of innate ideas is abundantly confuted by 

Mr. Locke. See Inga. . 
: TxwaTE, in Natural H: Turys particularly in that branch of 
it which treats of fin] remains or reliquia, is annbied to fuch 
parts of fe animal bodies as have ben produced independ- 
eatly of any effort of the animal, and are either internal parts, 
as the bones, which often give the form to extraneous foffils, 
or external parts, as the {cales and fins of fith, the horny 
covering in fome of the amphibia, and the integument which 
inclofes the whole of the body in infeés, all of which are 
fometimes found in a foffil tate, as Mr. William Martin ob. 
ferves in his “ Outlines,” p. 86. The genera of reliquia 
which do not depend on innate parts, but on fabricated parts 
of the animal parts, which are fuperadded to the body by 
fome voluntary effort of the animal, are called conchyliolithus 
and erifmatolit‘hus. we 

INNER Barrister. See Bannister. 

Inner Po}, isan additional piece of oak timber brought 
on to the forefide of the main poit upon which the tranfoms 
are let on or feated ; it addsto the fecurity of the planks, as 
the main poft is feldom fufficient before the rabbit for that 
purpcie, and greatly ftrengthens the ftern or main poft. 

Inner See, in Geography, a river which rifes about five 
miles N.W. of Goflar, and runs into the Leine, in the 
bifhopric of Hildefheim. 

Inner Saund, a ftrait of the North fea, between the ifle 
of Skye, and the N.W. coatt of Invernefsfhire, in Scot- 
land. 

INNERSHON, a fmall ifland on the weft fide of the 
gulf of Bothnia. N. lat. 61° 34’. E. long. 17° 6!. 

[NNICHEN, a town of Germany, in the, Tyrolefe 
fituated near the Drave ; ancieatly called “ Aguntum ;"' 
29 miles E.of Brixen. N. lat. 46> 41’. KE. long. 12? zo. 

NNINGS, lands recovered from the fea, by draining 


See Arn. 
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INNITPOUR, in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 48 
miles N. of Dacca. 

INNO, /tal. a hymn, or fpiritual fong. 

INNOCENT I. pope, in Biography, was a native of Al- 
bano, and was unanimoufly ele&ed to the popedom by the 
clergy and people, on the death of Anailatius in the year 
402. He obtained from the emperor new and fevere i. 
againit the Dowatitts, in confequence of which that fe& was 

cruelly 
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cruelly perfecuted, and thofe who refufed to return to the 
bofom of the Catholic church were punifhed with fines, ba- 
nifhment, the confifcation of goods, and in fome inftances 
with death. He efpoufed the caufe of Chryfoftom, and 
even refufed to hold communion with the eaftern churches, 
on account of their treatment of that eminent man. He 
was the firlt who perfecuted the Novatians at Rome, by de- 
priving them of their churches, and preventing their 
affembling in public, for religious worfhip ; the Pelagians 
came likewife under his lafh ; he declared them not only un- 
worthy of Chriftian communion, but of human fociety, and 
even of life. He died in the year 417, after having pre- 
fided over the church about fifteen years. He was a per- 
fon of great addrefs, and a lively genius, and was well ac- 
quainted with the traditions of the church. His decretals 
fufficiently fhew his ufurping and domineering fpirit, and his 
wilhes to make the Chriftian world fubmit to his infolence ; 
they have been frequently quoted by the advocates of the 
fee of Rome, to demonttrate how early the popes claimed, 
as the fucceflors of St. Peter, an univerfal authority and ju- 
rifdi@iion. Thirty-four letters, in the firft volume of the 
«« Letters of the Popes’? have been attributed to this pon- 
tiff, but by many of the ableft critics the greater part of 
them has been regarded as fuppofititious. 

Innocent II. pope, a defcendant from a noble family at 
Rome, afcended the papal throne in the year 1130. He had 
already filled fome refpeétable offices in the church, and 
is faia to have led a moft exemplary life from his infancy, 
and to have been ditinguithed for eminent avvlities and itridt 
probity, while he was at the fame time of a moft humane and 
courteous difpofition. He was promoted to the facred col- 
lege by the title of cardinal St. Angelo, and was employed 
by feveral of the popes in important negociations at home 
and abroad. Upon the death of Honorius lI. he was 
elected his fucceflor by a part only of the conclave, the reft 
choofing Peter de Leon, the fon of a Jew, who took the 
name of Anacletus II., and was acknowledged by the kings 
of Scotland and Sicily, while Innocent was received by the 
other princes of Europe. Being driven from Italy, he fled 
to France, where he held feveral councils, at one of which 
he thundered out a fentence of excommunication againit 
Anacletus, and all his adherents. He crowned the emperor 
Lotharius with great folemnity, and for the fupport of his 
new dignity granted to him, to his daughter, and to his fon- 
in-law, during their lives, all the eftates of the countefs Ma- 
tilda. On_the death of his rival, another pope was chofen 
by the fame party, who took the name of Vitor, but who, 
probably, feeling himfelf unegual to contend with the power 
of Innocent, threw himfelf at the feet of the pontiff, and 
thus put an end to the fchifm in the church. Innocent, 
Raving now no enemy to difturb his peace, took up his refi- 
dence at Rome, and fummoned a general council to meet in 
the Lateran inthe year 1139. ‘This was the moft numerous 
“council that had ever been held, confifting, it is reported, 
of a thoufand bifhops, befides a crowd cf abbots.and other 
ecclefiafties, who, belides other bufinefs, declared the ordi- 
nations of Anacletus null; excommunicated Roger, king 
of Sicily, and condemned the opinions of the famous Ar- 
nold of Brefcia. Innocent, after this, was not contented 
with the pacific duties of his office, but a€tually marched in 
perfon, with his army, again{ft the prince who feemed to fet 
at his defiance the fentence of excommunication. Roger 
was too well fkilled in military taGtics to leave the-event of 
the conteft doubtful, he attacked the epifcopal army, which 
he pat to flight, and was fo completely fuccefsful, as to take 
the ho!y pontiff prifoner, with feveral cardinals, and other 
perions of diflinétion. When Innocent was conducted into. 


the king’s camp, he found, what he little expeéted, that he 
had fallen into the hands of a generous enemy ; the victorious 
king fent fome of his principal officers to beg his holinefs’s 
pardon, and to affure him he was ready to enter into an ac- 
commodation upon the terms which he had formerly offered 
by his deputies. Innocent readily acceded: the terms were 
drawn up and executed, in confequence of which the pope 
abfolved. Roger from excommunication, and folemnly invelted 
him with the kingdom of Sicily, the dukedom of Apulia, 
and the principality of Capua; while, on the other hand, 
the king acknowledged Innocent for lawful pope, and ens 
gaged to affift him whenever his aid fhould be required, 
Upon the recovery of his liberty Innccent returned to Rome, 
but the remainder of his life was {pent in much difquiets 
The lalt two years of his life were wholly occupied in re- 
ducing feveral cities which attempted to fhake off the yoke 
of the apottolic fee, and to recover their ancient liberty. 
The Romans alfo refufed to obey him as their prince, reftored 
their fenate, and created their own magiftrates. In the 
midit of thefe calamities the pope fell fick, and died in 
1143, after a pontificate of nearly fourteen years. In pri- 
vate life he was moft highly efteemed on account of the fua- 
vity of his manners, but from the feveral revolts which took 
place while he was head of the church, it has been fufpected 
that his adminiltration of government was not conducted 
with prudence and wifdom, and that his zeal for exalting 
the papal pretentions was not behind that of any of hus pre- 
deceffors. Forty-three of his letters are inferted in the 
tenth volume of the Colleé. Concil. ; 
Innocent III. pope, originally called Lotharius, was a: 
defcendant from the illnftrious houfe of the counts of Segni,. 
and born at Anagni about the year 1161. After purfuing 
his ftudies at Rome, he went to the univerfity of Parisy. 
where he was admitted to the degree of doétor. From this 
period he was advanced very rapidly in the chureh ; was or- 
dained fub-deacon by Gregory VIII., and preferred to the 
dignity of cardinal-deacon by Clement II1., under the title 
of cardinal St. Sergius, and St. Bacchius.-, On the death. 
of pope Celeftine IIT. in the year 1198, Lotharius was- 
elected his fucceffor, being then only in his thirty-feventh: 
year. Being at this period only in deacon’s orders, he was 
firft ordained prieft, 1n order to his being able to undertake- 
the high office of pope, when he affumed the name of Inno- 
cent III. From the moment of his exaltation, he feems te: 
have fet before him, as objeéts for his imitation, the cha- 
racter and conduét of pope Gregory VII., and with equal 
intrepidity and addrefs, purfued his plans of ambition, till 
he arrived at a height of defpotif{m, which the world beheld. 
with wonder and aftonifhment, but to which the ftates of 
Europe fubmitted with a filence that was highly difgraceful. 
to them. ‘ Under this young and ambitious prieft,”’ fays- 
Gibbon, “ the fucceffors of St. Peter attained the full me- 
ridian of their greatnefs; and ina reign of eighteen years, . 
he exercifed a defpotic command oyer the emperors and kings : 
whom he railed and depofed ;. over the nations, whom an in- 
terdiét ef months or years deprived, for the offence of. their 
rulers, of the exercife of Chriftian worfhip. Inthe council+ 
of the Lateran he aéted as the ecclefiattical,.almoit as the tem-- 
poral, fovereign of the Eaft and Weft... It was at the feet 
of this legate that John of England furrendered. his crown ;. 
and. Innocent may boaft of the two.moft fignal triumphs: 
over fenfe and humanity, the eftablifhment of tranfubftantia- 
tion, and the origin of the inquifition. At his voice, two. 
crufades, the fourth. and the fifth, were undertaken ; but: 
except a king of Hungary, the princes of the fecond order 
were at the head of the pilgrims ; the forces were inadequate 
to the defign ; nor did the effects correfpond with the hopes 
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‘and wifhes of the pope and the people.’”? Innocent did not 
confine his efforts to the Holy Land, he promoted a crufade 
againft the Albigenfes. He firlt attempted to convert 
them by his miffionaries, one of whom was murdered, which 
was the fignal for the difplay of all his wrath; he did not 
even deign to inftitute an inquiry, but ordered the whole 
race to be purfued with fire and fword, and to be treated 
with more feverity than the Saracens themfelves. Immenfe 
numbers of lives were facrificed in his holy war, and bar- 
barities practifed, before unheard of ; but the perpetrators 
of them were applauded and rewarded by the cruel pontiff, 
and the infernal f{pirit by which they had been a€tuated was 
impioufly called zeal in fupporting the caufe of God and of 
the church. In 1215, the fourth general Lateran council was 
held at Rome, which was fo managed by the all-controlling 
power of the pontiff, that inftead of exercifing the funGtions 
of a deliberative body, it was made ufe of only as an in- 
ftrument to regifter canons and decrees which Innocent had 
drawn up, and which he permitted to be read for their appro- 
bation. In this council a fentence, which had been pro- 
nounced fome time before, fufpending Stephen Langton, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, was confirmed. The pope, 
likewife, thundered out a fentence of excommunication 
againft the barons, which they treated with merited contempt, 
and bravely perfifted in defending thofe privileges, the char- 
ters of which they had lately compelled their monarch to 
fign, In the year 1216, Innocent undertook a journey to 
Pifa ; but on his arrival at Perugia he was attacked with a 
violent diforder, which put an end to his life in a few days. 
According to Mr. Berington, * Innocent was learned, mag- 
nificent, perfeverant, wife. In the knowledge of laws and 
politics he had no equal: he poffeffed the art of govern- 
ment, and was obeyed more from fear than love. Ambition 
was his ruling paffion, to gratify which, he overftepped the 
bounds of decency and juitice, playing as wantenly with the 
folemn cenfures of the church as if they had been inftituted 
for the common purpofes of wayward caprice or refentful 
vengeance. To look into hir for the amiable virtues of life, 
or for thofe which fhould form the pattoral charaéter, 
would be lofs of time. The prerogative of the holy fee, 
built up by adulation and misjudging zeal, filled his mind ; 
its aggrandizement he fought fometimes, perhaps, from 
motives which the cool reafoner may excufe; and the meteor 
of univerfal empire gleaming on his fenfes,; did not permit 
the operation of a dilvaftionste and unbiaffed judgment. No 
tears were fhed when Innocent fell, but thofe which Religion 
wept, too juftly pained by the inordinate exertions and 
worldly views of her firft minifter.”? Innocent was thie 
author of a variety of works, which are enumerated by 
Dupin, but the moft valuable are his “ Epiltles,’’ which 
threw confiderable light on the ecclefialtical hiftory of his 
time. His works have been colleéted in two volumes folio ; 
the beft edition is that publifhed at Paris in 1682. 

Innocent IV.,; pope, was a native of Genoa, and being 
diftinguithed for his learning and attainments, he was in early 
life made canon of Parma, from which he was promoted to 
the chancellorfhip of the: Roman chureh. In 1227 he was 
raifed to the purple by Gregory IX., and in 1243 he was 
elevated to the papal throne, when he took the name of 
Innocent 1V. Previoufly to this he was on terms of {trict 
intimacy with the emperor Frederic IT., who had been en- 
gaged in a contelt with the court of Rome, and that prince 
no fooner received the news of his exaltation, than he fent a 
{fplendid embaffy to congratulate him upon his election, and 
to affure him that nothing fhould be wanting to re-eltablith 
harmony between the church and the empire. ‘The pope, 
however, began to aflume a dignity inconfiftent with frievd- 


fhip, and he plainly declared that he was refolved to main- 
tain the highelt pretenfions of the apoltolical fee. Legates 
were difpatched to accommodate all differences, but it was 
of no avail, and hopes of reconciliation being at an end, 
Frederic prepared to reduce the pope to reafon by the terror 
of his arms. Innocent, unable to refift the power of the 
emperor, fled for protection to his native city, where he was 
received with every mark of diftinGtion. Here he affembled 
a council, confifting of about 140 prelates, fome princes, and 
the ambaffadors of moft of the crowned heads in Europe ; he 
laid before this auguft affembly the motives which induced 
him to call them together, defcribing the emperor as a tyrant, 
a perfecutor of the church, and as guilty of herefy, facrilege, 
and other grievous crimes. The council gave credit to the 
pontiff, and fan@tioned the fentence of excommunication 
pronunced againft him. This led to a moft deftructive war, 
which was carried on in Germany and Italy till the death of 
the emperor Frederic in 1250, who was fucceeded by his 
eldeft fon Conrad, who took up his father’s caufe with fo 
much zeal and intrepidity, as reridered Innocent fully fentible 
of his inability to withftand that prince with his own forces 
only. He accordingly made many unfuccefsful attempts 
for obtaining affiftance, and his army was defeated, which fv 
affected the pontiff, that he fell fick and died in the month of 
December 1254, after he had prefided over the church nearly 
twelve years. He had high notions refpe@ing the power 
and authority of the papal fee: ‘he poffeffed confiderable 
learning ; was well acquainted with the divinity of the times, 
and was regarded as the beft civilian of his age. He was 
author of a work entitled “ Apparatus, Libris quinque 
diftin€tus, in totidem Libros Decretalium,’’ firit printed at 
Venice in 1570; and of feveral other pieces, befides twenty 
letters, which are inferted in the eleventh volume of the 
Colleét. Concil. He was not only learned, but a great en- 
courager of learning, and is faid-to have been the firft wha 
gave red hats to the cardinals. 

Innocent V., pope, was born at a town on the Ifére, ia 
Burgundy. When very young he entered the Dominican 
order of preaching friars, and purfued his ftudies in divinity 
with fo much fuccefs, that he was appointed to fill the theo- 
logical chair in the univerfity of that city, and was confidered 
as one of the moft learned divines of the age. He obtained 
confiderable preferment in the church, and about 1271 was 
nominated by pope Gregory X. archbifhop of Lyons, and 
foon afterwards was promoted to the facred college by the 
title of cardinal bifhop of Oftia. On the death of Gregory 
he was unanimoufly choferhis fucceffor in the papal dignity, 
and took the name of Innocent V.__ Befides reconciling thofe 
{tates of Italy which were carrying on the moft bloody wars 
againft each other under the oppofite denominations of 
Guelphs and Gibellines, and bringing about a peace betweer 
the republics of Lucca and Pifa, he projected the miffion af 
a {plendid legation into the Eat, to obtam from the emperor, 
Michael Palxologus, the confirmation of the articles of union, 
but he died before he could carry his defign into execution, 
after a fhort pontiiicate of about five months. He wrote 
« Commentaries’? upon the Pentateuch, the Canticles, and 
the Gofpels: ‘* Notes on the Epiftles of St. Paul,’’ and 
other pieces, which have been publithed fince his death. 

Ixxocent VI., pope, formerly called Stephen Aubert, 
was brought up to the ftudy and pra@tice of the law, and ia 
1335 he was profeffor of the civil-law at Touloufe, and chict 
judge of that city. In two years after we find him bifhop 
of Noyon, and in 1340 he was tranflated to the fee of Clee. 
mont. In 1342 he was raifed by pope Clemeat VI. to the 
dignity of cardival bifhop of Oftia, and at the fame time ap- 
pointed grand penitentiary of the Romifh church, In 1352 
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he was unavimoufly chofen pope, and took the name of In- 
nocent VI. He made it his bufinefs to corre&. abufes, and 
alfo abolifhed the heavy impofitions laid upon the clergy, 
when preferred to any new benefice or dignity. He re- 
trenched all the unneceflary expences of the papal court, con- 
tenting himfelf even with a {mall number of attendants: he 
obliged the cardinals to follow his example, urging them to 
beftow the fuperabundance of their wealth in relieving the 
neceflities of the poor. Innocent maintained the decrees of 
his predeceffors againft thofe Minorite friars who aflumed 
the title of * Spiritual Brethren,’’ and who contended again{t 
the right of the clergy pofleffing any property. ‘T'wo of 
this defcription were arrefted at Montpelier in the year 13545 
the pope attempted to convert them from the error of their 
ways, but finding them obftinate, he gave them up to the 
inquifitors to be burnt alive. In the following year he fent 
a legate a latere to Rome to crown Charles, king of Ger- 
many, and his queen Anne with the imperial crown, but not 
before that prince had fubferibed to the moft humiliating 
conditions. After this, nothing occurs during the remainder 
of Innocent’s pontificate which requires to be noticed. He 
died at Avignon in 1362, after he had filled the papal chair 
nearly ten years. He has been highly commended for his 
probity and the fanétity of his life: he was generous to the 
wants of the poor: an enemy to vice, the patron and pro- 
tector of virtue in every condition of life. He left behind 
him many epiftles, fome of which have been printed, and. 
others are preferved in the Vatican. 

Innocent VII., pope, was born at Salmona, in Abruzzo, 
about the year 1339, obtained a high reputation for his 
knowledge of the civil and canon law, was made clerk of the 
apoftolic chamber by pope Urban VI., and was afterwards 
employed to collect the revenues of the apoltolic fee of 
England. Asa reward for his fervices in thofe fituations 
he obtained confiderable church preferment, and was at 
length raifed to the facred college under the title of car- 
dinal prefbyter of Santa Croce. On the death of Boni- 
face 1X. he was chofen to the popedom, and took the name 
of Innocent VII. Scarcely had he been confecrated, when 
a dreadful tumult broke out in Rome between the Gibel- 
lines and the Guelphs: this led to other difturbances, which 
lafted during the pontificate of Innocent, who died in about 
two years after his elevation. Heis reprefented as of a mild 
and pacilic difpofition ; of a generous and beneficent temper ; 
an enemy to all pomp and fhow; free from pride and ambi- 
tion, and ofgreat addrefs in tate affairs. He is much blamed 
for having been the occafion of elevating unworthy perfons 
to the higheft po!ts of dignity and truit. He is author of a 
difcourfe “« On Church Union,’’ and fome ‘ Letters.’ 

Innocent VIII., pope, was born at Genoa in the year 
1432: at am early age he was fent to the court of Naples, 
where he lived feveral years during the reigns of Alphonfo 
and his fon Ferdinand, and received fubitantial marks of 
favour from both princes. After this he removed to Rome, 
and obtained confiderable church preferment, till at length 
he was raifed.to the purple by the title of cardinal of 
St. Balbinain the year 1473. Upon the death of Sixtus IV. 
in 1484, he was elected his fucceflor, and took the name 
of Innocent VIII., having been previoufly known by that 
ef John Baptift Cibo. As foon as he was feated in his 
government, he attempted ‘o procure another crufade, but 
without fuccefs. Hisefforts, however, contributed to bring 
much wealth into the apoltelic treafury, part of which the 
pope appropriated to his own ufe ; and the reft he expended 
on the repair of ancient works of art, or in fupport of a war 
in which he foon became involved with Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, Innocent {pent the concluding years of his pontie 


ficate in endeavouring to maintain order and good governs 
ment in the church, and in cultivating the arts of peace. He 
cleared the country of robbers and affaffins, with which it was 
at that time much infefled ; adopted meafures for the regular 
fapply of Rome with provifions, and adorned it with many 
magnificent buildings. He.died inthe year 1492, aged 60, 
after he had filled the papal throne nearly eight years, He 
was polleffed of a very moderate thare of learning and talents, 
but fecured the attachment of all ranks by the fweetnefs of 
his temper and the gentlenefs of his manner. His chara¢ter, 
in a moral point of view, will not bear examination : he un- 
blufhingly acknowledged himfelf the father of a numerous 
progeny of natural children, and is faid to have been the firft 
of the popes who introduced that new and extraordinary 
proceeding of owning publicly his fpurious iffue, heaping 
upon them riches without meafure. He left behind him 
fome letters, and one to Henry VII., king of England, 
againtt citing the clerical orders before fecular tribunals. 

Innocent’ I1X., pope, Known originally under the name 
of John-Anthony-Facchinetti, was born at Bologna in the 
year 1519, where he received his education, and was ad- 
mitted to the degree of doGtor in 1544. He now became a 
domettic in the family of cardinal Farnefe, who fent him iw 
the capacity of vicar to Avignon, and again to Parma. In: 
1566, he was fent by Pius V. as nuncio to Venice, where 
he had a principal concern in eftablifhing the confederacy 
between the pope, the king of Spain, and the republic 
again{t the Turks. After this he was created patriarch of 
Jerufalem, prefident of the inquifition, and cardinal. In 
1591, he was unanimoufly ele&ted to the popedom, when he 
took the name of Innocent IX. He immediately proje&ed: 
grand plans of improvement, of an eccleiatlical and econo 
mical nature, none of which did he live to execute. He 
died in the fecond month of his pontificate, at the age of 
feventy-two. “yt 

Innocent X., pope, was born at Rome about the year 
1575, where he was educated and brought up to the pro= 
feffion of the civil law, of which he was admitted doctor 
when he was only in his twentieth year. He obtained many 
inftances of preferment in the church, and, in 162%, a care 
dinai’s hat was prefented to him by pope Urban VIII. He. 
was next made prefect of the ecclefialtical immunities, fu- 
preme judge of the inquifition, and protector of the king- 
dom of Poland. On the death of Urban he was ele&ed 
pope ; he had already carried on an illicit commerce with: 
his brother’s widow, Donna Olympia Maldachini, to whom 
he now abandoned himfelf, the adminiitration of his tems. 
poral affairs, and the government of the church, All be-- 
nefices, all employments, whether ecclefialtical, civil, or 
military, were difpofed of by her to the higheft bidders,. 
without any regard to friendfhip or merit, or to the cha-- 
racter of the purchafers. She induced the pope to forget 
all fenfe of right and wrong when it interfered with her 
wifhes. In 1645, upon the application of the Deminicans,. 
who were affociated with the Jefuits in the miffion to China, 
Innocent condemned the indulgence which the Jefuits: hads 
fhewn to the Chinefe fuperititions. The moit remarkable 
tranfaction of his pontificate, was his condemning, bya bulls, 
in the year 1653, the five propofitions fele&ted by the Jefuits, 
from Janfenius’s ** Auguitinus.’’ He died in 1655, about 
the age of eighty-one, having filled the papal throne little 
more than ten years. 

Innocent XI. was horn at Como, in the,duchy of: 
Milan, in the year 1611.. He was the fon ofia rich banker, 
and his firft profeflion was that of a foldier, in which he 
diltinguifhed himfelf by his gallantry. Quitting the mili- 
tary character he embraced the ecclefiaitical proieflion, and 
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went to ftudy at Naples, where he was admitted to the 
degree of doétor. Having filled, with high reputation, 
feveral offices in the church, he was raifed to the purple in 
1645, and, in 1678, he was elected to the popedom. He 
began his high career with abolifhing abufes, and fuppreffing 
many grofs {uperftitions then prevailing in the church of 
Rome. He likewife attempted, by wife inftitutions and 
judicious regulations, to reform the manners of the clergy, 
and to ftem the torrent of licentious morals among the laity. 
In 1677, he fuppreffled « the right of afylum,’’ enjoyed by 
foreign -minifters at Rome, extending much farther than 
their palaces, the immunities of which it was not defigned 
to violate. Moft of the ambaffadors from foreign courts 
readily acquiefced, but the minifter from the court of France 
refufed to fubmit to it, and the pope, unwilling to enter into 
a-conteft with Lewis XIV., allowed his ambaflador to enjoy 
his ancient privileges. He had now a conteft with the 
French king, about the right of difpofing of benefices and 
church lands claimed by that monarch, and confirmed to 
him by an afflembly of the clergy, which nearly terminated 
in a feparation of the Gallican church from the Roman com- 
munion. It was on this occafion that Lewis fummoned the 

famous aflembly of bifhops, which met at Paris in the year 
1682, and drew up the four celebrated propofitions declar- 
ing the power of the pope to be merely fpiritual, and inferior 
to that of a general council, and maintaining the inviolability 
of the rules, inftitutions, and obfervances of the Gallican 
church. Innocent died in 168g, having prefided over the 
Roman fee twelve years and a half. He was virtuous and 
pious, but without pretenfions to learning. His zeal for 
the reformation of abufes, the improvement of morals, and 
the reftoration of church difcipline, has given him a rank 
among the beft of the popes. 

Iynocent XII., pope, originally named Anthony Pigna- 
telli, was defcended from an illuftrious family at Naples, and 
born there in the year 1615, and fucceeded to the popedom 
in 1691, as fucceffor to Alexander the VIIIth. In imita- 
tion of the example of pope Innocent KI. he applied him- 
felf to the reformation of the church and court of Rome. 
He was unwearied in his endeavours to reform the corrupt 
manners of the clergy, which were not wholly unfuccefsful, 
though he found that the entire accomplifhment of the Her- 
culean taf was a confummation, which all his prudence and 
refolution were unable to effe&. He was anxioufly devoted 
to the interefts of the poor, and the wealth which many of 
his predeceffors had been accuftomed to accumulate, or to 
beltow on worthlefs relatives, he devoted to the public be- 
nefit, empl ing it in the ere€tion of hofpitals, and other 
ufeful inftedeny and particularly in the improvement of the 
ports of Anzio and Nettuno. Innocent died in the year 
1700, at the advanced age of eighty-five, after prefiding over 
the church about nine years. He had rendered himfelf umi- 
verfally refpected by his talents, and beloved on account of 
his many virtues. 

Innocent XIII., pope, formerly named Michael-Angelo 
Conti, fon of Charles Conti, duke of Poli, was born at Rome 
in the year 1655. He rofe fuccceflively to the higheft 
offices in the church, till at length he was elected fucceffor 
to Clement XI., in the papal dignity, in the year 1721. 
He eng leaving behind him a charaéter for great 
wifdom, virtue, and learning. When a cardinal he diltin- 
guifhed himfelf above molt of the members of the facred 
college ; but the infirmities to which he had been fome years 
fubje&t, prevented him from diftinguifhing his pontiticate by 
any actions which are worthy of being recorded. As autho- 
rities for the foregoing articles, fee Bower's Hilt, of the 
Ropes; Moreri, Gibbon, &c. 
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_ INNOCENTS Day, the name of a feaft celebrated on 
the twenty-eighth day of December, in commemoration of 
the infants murdered by, Herod. 

Heretofore it was the cuftom to have dances in the 
churches on this day, wherein were perfons, who repreferted 
bifhops, by way of derilion, as fome fuggeft, of the epifco- 
pal dignity ; though others, with more probability, fuppofe 
it done in honour of ihe innocence of childhood, See 
Episcopus puerorum. ; 

By acanon of the council of Cognac, held in 1260, thefe 
were exprefsly forbidden; but they were not wholly fup- 
preffed, at leaft in France, before the year 1444, when the 
do&ors of the Sorbonne addreffed a fpirited letter on this 
fubje& to all the bifhops of the kingdom. 

NNOMINATA ArreriA, in Anatomy, the firk large 
trunk fent off from the arch of the aorta. See ArTERyY. 

InNoMINATA glandula, the lachrymal gland. , See Eyx. 

INNOMINATI, Gi Innominati, Anonymi, perfons who 
have no names, a title by which the academifts of Parma 
diftinguifh themfelves. 

Mott cities in Italy have an academy, and each has its: 
proper name. Thus thofe at Parma entitle themfelves Gli 
innominati, as if it was their chara&ter to have no name- 
at all. 

INNOMINATUM, Os, in Anatomy, the large bone 
compofing the chief part of the fides of the pelvis, and re- 
ceiving the articulation of the lower extremity. See 
EXTREMITIES. 

INNOVATION, in Law. See Novarion. 

INNUENDO, of innuo, f nod, or beckon, is a word fre= 
quently ufed in writs, declarations, and pleadings, to afcer- 
tain a perfon or thing which was named, but left doubtful,, 
before: as, he (innuendo the plaintiff) did fo and fo; men- 
tion being before made of another perfon. In common ob-- 
fervation or writing, an innuendo denotes an oblique hint, or 
diftant reference; in contradiftinGtion to a direct and pofitive 
charge. : 

I NNY, in Geography, the name of tivo rivers in Ireland; 
one which rifes in the county of Weitmeath, and having 
pafled through Loughs Derveragh and Iron, forms a bound- 
ary between this county and Longford, for feveral miles, 
after which it croffes the fouthern part of the latter, and 
flows into Lough Ree, an expanfe of the Shannon ; the 
other is a mountain {tream in the barony of Iveragh, Kerry, 
which empties itfelf into Ballin Skelig’s bay. 

INOCARPUS, in Botany, from is, wor, a fibre, or nerves 
and xxeros, a fruit, becauféithe drupa of this genus is com- 
pofed of fibres or nerves. Schreb. 297. Foriter. Gen: 33. 
Linn. Suppl. 35. Thunb. Noy. Gen. 45. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 
624. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 2. Juff. 152. Lamarck Did. 
v. 3. 253. Illuftr, t. 362. Clafsand order, Decandria Mono- 

nia. Nat. Ord, Dumofe, Linn. Sapote, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth of one leaf (campanulate, ac- 
cording to Thunberg) in two, roundifh, nearly equal feg- 
ments. Cor. of one petal, tubular ; tube eylindrical, longer 
than the calyx ; limb longer than the tube, divided mmto 
five, linear, acite, undulated, often reflexed fegments.. 
Stam. Filaments ten, very fhort, inferted into the tube ; 
the lower ones alternate ; anthers ovate, twin, ereét.- Pi/?. 
Germen oblong, hairy, fuperior ; ityle none; ftigma a:hol- 
low point. eric. Drupa ovate, incurved, compreffed, 
large, fingle-feeded. Sved. A nut compofed ‘of! woody 
fibres ; kernel oval, compreffed. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx bifid.. Corolla funnel-fhaped.. Stamens 
in a double row." Drupa fingle-feeded.. 

1. I. edulis. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 6245. (Gujanus; Rumph. 


Amboin, vy, 1. 170. t,65.) A native of the Society, Frien lys 
ang 
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and New Hebrides Ifands, in the South feas, and alfo of 
Amboina. Forfler deferibes this as a lofty free, having a 
trunk as thick as a man’s body, with a brown chinky daré. 
Branches woody, {preading, varioufly divided. Leaves ovate- 
oblong, fearcely cordate, netted with abundance of veins. 
Flowers duiky white, fcarcely half an inch in length. From 
Cook's laft voyage we learn, that the nuts of Jnocarpus are 
.called E—ii. he kernel of thefe, which is kidney-fhaped, 
and about an inch in diameter, is eaten roaflted by the na- 
tives. It is fweetifh, but lefs pleafant than the chefnut, 
harder, and not fo farinaceous, The bark is aftringent, 
and wed inthe dyfentery. In New Guinea, they fmear their 
arrows with the exprefled retinous juice. 

INOCULATING, in Gardening, the art or practice of 
inferting the buds of trees of the fame kind into their itocks 
or other parts. It is a fort of grafting which is often had 
recourfe to in the fummer feafon for raifing different kinds 
of trees and plants, as it frequently fucceeds better than that 
of the common method. It is ufually executed in the man- 
ner defcribed below. A fharp knife, with a flat haft for the 
purpofe, and proper cuttings of the trees defigned to be 
propagated being provided, a choice fhould be made of a 
fmooth part of the ftock which 1s to be inoculated; five or 
fix inches from the ground, where intended to be dwarf, but 
when for a ftandard at the height of five and a half or fix 
feet ; anda horizontal cut made acrois the rind of the fhock, 
as well as a flit, about two inches in length, downwards 
from the middle.of that cut, taking eare not to go deeper 
than the thicknefs of the bark, left the flock be wounded ; 
then having the cutting in readinefs, the leaf fhould be cut off 
from the bud, leaving the foot-ftalk remaining, but taking off 
the bud lengthways fomewhat longer than the flit in the 
ftock, with part of the wood adhering to it ; which being 
done, flip the wood from the bark with the knife by means 
-of a fudden jerk, obferving whether the eye of the bud be left 
er not, as fuch buds as lofe their eyes in ftripping are quite 
-ufelefs : as foon as this has been done, the bark fhould be 
gently raifed on each fide of the flit in the ftock with the 
handle of the knife, and the bud inferted into it, being care- 
ful to place it:{mooth between the rind and the woody part 
of the ftock, cutting off that part of the rind of the bud 
which may happen to be too long for the flit: having thus 
exactly fitted the bud to the ftock, they fhould be tied 
clofely round with wetted ftrong bafs, taking care not to 
pais any ligature round the eye of the bud, which mutt 
always be‘left open and at liberty. In the courfe of three 
weeks, or a month, the buds will require to be loofened 
ot the bandage, and which, if not.executed in time, will be 
highly injurious to them; but they fhould not be wholly 
divefted of the binding, it being proper to tie them again 
fightly, by which the bark of the ttock will be prevented 
from becoming open, which fometimes takes place, and the 
bud is thereby greatly injured, if not wholly deftroyed. 

There is nothing further required until the following 
March, when the ftock fhouid be cut off about three inches 
above the place of inoculation, floping it the contrary way 
to the bud. This length of ftock left is beneficial in faften- 
ing the fhoot which fprings from the bud, and which might 
otherwife be blown out by ftrong winds : in the autumn fol- 
lowing, however, it fhould be cut away quite clofe juit 
above the bud, that the wounded part may the more readily 
become barked over. 

It may be noticed, that the moft proper feafon for this 
fort of work is, from the middle of June until the middle 
of Augutt, according to the forwardnefs of the feafon, and 
the particular forts of trees to be increafed ; but it may be 
ealily known by trying whether the buds will come off well 
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from the wood or not. ‘The moft general rule is, when the: 
buds are found to be formed at the extremity of the fame» 
year's {hoots, which is a figa of their having finifhed their 
vernal growth. The firft fort commonly inoculated is the 
apricot, and the latt that of the orange-tree, which fhould 
never be done until the middle of Augutt. 

In doing this fort of work, choice fhould be made of 
cloudy weather, as when done in the middle of the day, in . 
very hot weather, the fhoots perfpire fo faft as to leave the buds 
deftitute of moifture ; nor fhould the cuttings be taken off 
from the trees long before they are ufed ; but if fetched from 
fome diftance the leaves fhould be cut off, but all the foot- 
{talks left, and then wrapped up in wet mofs, and put in a 
tin-box to exclude the action of the external air upon them. | 
But the pra¢tice of throwing cuttings into water is highly 
improper, as it faturates the buds fo with moifture, that 
they have no attractive force left to imbibe the fap of the 
ftock, for want of which they very oftea mifcarry, and dif- 
appoint the operator. 

Tt has been remarked by Mr. Forfyth, that when the 
pear-trees which are grafted in the fpring have not taken, 
he would advife the cutting them off a little below the graft at 
a jointor bud. The tree then throws out a great number of 
healthy fhoots ; all of which fhould be rubbed off, except 
fo many as are fufficient to fill the wall; nailing thofe up 
to prevent the wind from breaking them. About the latter 
end of July the fhoots will be fit to inoculate, which fhould 
then be done, leaving a little of the wood on the infide of 
the bud when inferted into the flock, and rubbing in fome 
of the compofition, tying on the bafs at the fame time, 


Having grafted fome fummer bonchrétiens with the ber-. 
gamot de Pafque (or Eafter bergamot) and pear d'Auch 
in the f{pring, moft of which failed, he cut them off below 
the grafts, and in July following they had produced fhoots. 
from five to fix feet long, which he inoculated in the latter 
end of that month with the before-mentioned forts, which all 
took. About the beginning of September he ordered the. 
baffes to be flackened ; which being left too loofe, the barks 
began to feparate. He then made them be tightened, letting 
them remain till the following {pring. About the beginning. 
of April, when he faw the buds begin to fhoot, he cut the. 
fhoots near to the buds; but finding many where the bark | 
had not united, and fome of the eyes apparently dead, he 
took a fharp penknife and cut out all the decayed bark, rub-, 
bing in fome of the compofition in a liquid fate, till the 
hollow parts were filled up; he then {moothed it off with 


the finger even with the bark of the flock. He alfo rubbed. / 


fome of the compofition over thofe eyes that were in the 
wortt flate, being quite black, but with very little hope of 
recovery. ‘ To his great aftonifhment, many of thofe which 
feemed perfeétly dead recovered, and by the middle of July. 
had fhoots from five to fix feet long (many of the fhoots. 
which took well having fruit-buds formed for next year), 
and covered a fpace of wall larger than a young tree would 
have done in eight years ; all the cavities where he cut out, 


the dead bark and applied the compofition were, in the courfe . 


of the fummer, filled up with found wood, and the bark 
between the ftocks and grafts perfectly united, 


«¢ Three years ago he inoculated fome brown beurrés and 
crafanes with pear d’Auch, one of which now covers a wall. 
fixteen feet high and fifteen long, and has more fruit on it 
this year than a maiden tree would have produced twenty» 
years after planting.’”’ But he ‘ never recommends inocu- 
lating or grafting of old trees, except when bad forts, or: 
more of any fort is wanted for a fupply ; in that cafe he 
would recommend to inoculate or graft with pear d’Auch, 

colmara, 
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eolnars, and winter bonchrétiens, which keep much longer 
than beurrés,: crafanes, &c.’’ 

But for flandards that have been grafted in the {pring and 
have miffed, he advifes that they -fhould be cut below the 
graft, as, when fo treated, they throw out a great number 
of fhoots, which fhould by no means be too foon thinned, 
as in that cafe they will be liable to be broken by the wind. 
-The weakeft fhoots may be begun to be taken off about 
the latter end of May or beginning of June. About the 
middle of the latter month they will have acquired confi- 
fiderable ttrength, then thin them, leaving as many ftrong 
regular fhoots, and of thofe neareft the top of the ftem, 
as will form a handfome head. If the ftem be very ftrong, 
it will be neceffary, perhaps, to leave more than are intended 
to be inoculated on purpofe to receive the fap, which will 
flow in great abundance from a large trunk, and without 
this precaution be apt to burft the fhoots. He has often 
feen fhoots.as large as his arm burft by a fuperabundance of 
fap. When that is likely to happen, the beft thing is to 
{carify the fhoots and rub a little of the compofition into the 
wound. See Bup, Buppina, and Grartina. 

INOCULATION, among Gardeners, fignifies an ope- 
ration in the management of fome forts of fruit-trees, which 
is frequently denominated budding. See Buppinc, and the 
preceding article. 

INOCULATION, in a furgical and medical fenfe, denotes 
the practice of defignedly communicating from one perfon 
to another certain difeafes, which is generally done by in- 
troducing fome of the infetious matter into a {mall wound, 
or puncture; made with the point of a lancet. The com- 
-mon purpofe of fuch operation is to diminifh the feverity 
and peril of a diltemper, which, taken in a cafual way, 
proves exceedingly deftruétive, and the hazard of catch- 
ing which, at fome period of life or another, is very con- 
fiderable. A chief object of the plan is alfo, in general, 
to render the patient incapable of being again affected by 
the dreaded contagion. Hence inoculation is feldom per. 
formed, but for a difeafe with which the humaa conftitu- 
tion can only be affeéted once, as the fmall-pox and cow- 
pox. ‘The latter, which is fo mild as fearcely to deferve 
the name of a difeafe, being only communicable by con- 
ta&t, and exifling originally ne where except upon the teats 
and udders of cows, would never perhaps have troubled any 
other perfons than a few milkers, had it not been for the 
difcovery of the important fact, that perfons who had un- 
dergone the complaint were made completely unfufceptible 
of the {mall-pox contagion. The cow-pox moculation has 
now, therefore, been very generally fubftituted for that 
with variolous matter, and the beneficial confequences of 
this change are fo truly important that the Jennerian dif- 
covery will ever be regarded as a molt memorable event, 
not only in the annals of medicine and furgery,-but in the 
hiftory of the world. See Cow-Pox and Vaccination. 

Although it is our intention to devote this article to the 
hiftory of the {mall-pox inoculation, we may here remark, 
that the meafles have been propagated by inoculation. Dr, 
Home, of Edinburgh, was the firft who actually made the 
experiment. Not being able to colle& either matter, or a 
fufficient quantity of broken cuticle at the time of defqua- 
mation, to produce the difeafe, he drew blood from a fu- 
perficial cutaneous vein, where the eruption was thickett. 
Cotton was then dipped in this blood, and applied to a wound 
made in each arm of the perfon about to be inoculated, 
In this manner Dr. Home inoculated twelve perfons. ‘The 
eruptive fever generally began fix days after inoculation ; 
the fymptoms were lefs fevere ;_ the cough was milder, or 
entirely abfent ; and the inflammation of the eyes was trifling. 


Notwithfanding Dr. Home’s fuccefs, inoculation for the 
meafles is feldom or never pra¢tifed, others, who have 
made the experiment, not haviug given reports equally fa- 
vourable. 

Inoculation for the plague has likewife been tried, in or- 


der to afcertain whether that diftemper might not be ren- 


dered lefs fatal and lefs prevalent in particular parts of the 
world. In Egypt, Dr. Whyte inoculated himfelf with 
matter taken from the buboes of an infected perfon. The 
attempt failed twice; and the third proval fatal in three 
days after the commencement of the fymptoms. See fir R. 
Wilfon’s Hilt. of the Expedition to Egypt. 

Inthe prefent ftate of our information, inoculation for 
the plague appears unjuftifiable. It was. afcertained in 
Egypt, that many of the convalefcents took the plague s- 
fecond time ; nor, in all probability, does inoculation render 
this diftemper milders. Indeed, what M. Sonnini obferves, 
feems to lead to a contrary: conclufion ;. for he mentions, that 
a Ruffian furgeon, who was a prifoner at Conttantinople, 
with a number of his countrymen, took it into his head to 
incculate thefe unfortunate men with the plague, under the 
idea: of. rendering the contagion lefs deftructive ; but the 
refult was, that two hundred lott their lives, as well as the 
furgeon, who had alfo inoculated himfeif. See Sonnini’s 
Travels into Greece and Turkey, p. 497. 

The idea of intentionally imparting any kind of difeafe to: 
the human body would appear, to perfons unacquainted with 
the reafon of the thing, equally extraordinary and cruel. 
But the defign and utility of the inoculation for the f{mall- 
pox are now fo fully known among all clafles of fociety, 
as f{carcely to need explanation. When it is remembered, 
that the fmall-pox contagion has, at various periods, nearly 
depopulated extenfive kingdoms, and occafioned greater de- 
vaftation than the moft deftructive wars, any meafure,. cal- 
culated to render milder fo terrible a difeafe, muft be looked 
upon as a difcovery of the very higheft importance. It has 
been eftimated, that, upon an average, before the intro- 
duétion of inoculation, one out of every fix perfons affected 
with the natural {mall-pox, or fometimes even a half, perifh- 
ed; but that the proportion of deaths, among fuch as have 
been inocxlated in the moft improved manner, does not 
amount to more than one in feveral hundreds. Befides this 
circumitance, we have to mention, that before inoculation 
became common, the fmall-pox. frequently committed ra- 
vages like the plague, and the fury of the diilemper was 
always dreadful whenever the contagion made its firft vifit to 
acountry. If, then, we are to hail the fmall-pox inocula- 
tion as a general and momentous benefit to fociety, on the 
principles juft now fpecified, with what joy and admiration 
mult we behold the difcovery of a complete fecurity againit 
the fmall-pox infeion, in the nsew-ena perfeétiy fafe kind 
ot inoculation with vaccine lymph. The fimall-pox inocu-- 
lation materially alleviated. the calamities arifing from that 
contagion,.by making the difeafe milder, and le ening its 
mortality.. But, ftill, the diltemper was not unfrequently 
feen in a fevere form; at leait one out of every three or 
four hundred inoculated died; and the countenances of 
thofe who furvived were often miferably pitted and dif- 
figured. On the other hand, the vaccine inoculation hardly 
ever produces any ferious indifpofition, and being followed 
by no eruption, cannot deform the face. Lts fafety and 
efficacy are daily receiving more and more confirmation 
from-all quarters of the world, and we have no doubt 
that, after prejudices have had time to fubfide, the {mall- 
pox inoculation will be univerfally fuperfeded. 

The original introduction of inoculation, however, will 
always conititute a molt memorable event in hiltory, and is 

5 a fubject. 
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a {ubje& too interefting to be omitted in our work. After 
afew obfervations on the commencement of the fmall-pox, 
we fhall therefore endeavour to give fome account of the 
rifle and progrefs of the praCtice. 

Origin of the Small-pox.—The {mall-pox, like the meafles, 
and feveral other difeafes, is produced by a matter /ui ge- 
neris, or, in other words, by a fpecific contagion, and it 
has originated from caufes fo perfectly incomprehenfible, as 
to fet at defiance ail rational conjeCture. From the filence 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans refpe€ting a difeafe fo 
very fatal, and of fuch peculiarity, as the fmall-pox, it is 
reafonable to conclude, that its date is fubfequent to their 
times, and, confequently, that the world exifted feveral 
-thoufand vears before it was vilited by this dreadfu! pelti- 
fence. Rhazes, an Arabian phyfician, who prattifed at 
Bagdad in the beginning of the tenth century, is one of the 
oldeft writers on the fmall-pox, whofe works are ftill ex- 
tant. On this fubje&t, however, he quotes feveral of his 
predeceffors, the moft ancient of whom is Ahron, who was 
a prieft and phyfician at Alexandria, when that city was 
befieged by the Saracens. Ahron’s book has, therefore, 
been deemed the firit in which any notice is taken of the 
{mall-pox. The introduétion of the difeafe, at that time, 
into Egypt, might have been by the armies of Amrou, 
which, in the kaliphate of Omar, poured in thither from 
Arabia. 

The celebrated Dr. Friend conceived, that the Arabians 
might originally have derived the contagion from fome of 
the more diftant regions of the Fait, and Pére D’ Entrecolles, 
a miffionary jefuit at Pekin, informs us, that, upon looking 
over fome Chinefe books, he found the fmall-pox mentioned 
in them as a difeafe known in very ancient times. See 
<¢ Lettres edifiantes ‘et curicufes,’’ tom. 21. p. 33. ed. 1781. 

Mr. Holwell, a Bengal furyeon, has likewife endeavoured 
to confirm the accuracy of Dr. Friend’s opinion, obferving, 
that, ‘at the period in which the Aughtorrah Bhade {crip- 
tures of the Gentoos were promulged, (according to the 
Bramins 3366 years ago,) this difeafe muft then have been 
of fome itanding, as thofe f{criptures inftitute a form of di- 
vine worfhip, with poojahs, or offerings, to a female divinity, 
ftyled by the common people Goote ka Tagooran, the God- 
defs of Spots, whofe aid and patronage are invoked during 
the continuance of the f{mall-pox feafon ; alfo in the meafles, 
and every cutaneous eruption that is in the fmalleft de- 
gree epidemical. See “ An Account of the Manner of ino- 
culatina\the Small-pox in the Eaft Indies,”’ p. 

On the other hand, Dr. Woodville is unwilling to admit, 
that the fuppofed antiquity of the {mall-pox in India is 
at all proved by what D’Entrecolles and Mr. Holwell 
have obferved, Heremarks, that the former has adduced 
no direé fact, fhewing, tnat the difeafe was really defcribed 
by the ancient Chinefe phyficians; while Mr. Holweit’s 
reafons mutt be inconclufive, not only as founded on the 
verity of the Hindoo chronology ; but becaufe the God- 
defs of Spots was not fuppofed to prefide over aay parti- 
cular eruptive diforder, but over all cutaneous affections 
that were epidemical. Befideg, as Dr. Woodville juflly no- 
tices, had the fmall-pox exifted in India more than 3366 
years, it could not fail to have been tranfported in early 
times both to the Greeks and Romans, by the conftant in- 
tercourfe, which they indirectly maintained with thé Indian 
nations. 

Dr. John James Reifke mentions, that, in an old Arabic 
MS. preferved in the public library at Leyden, he read, that, 
in the year of the birth of Mahomet, the meafles and fmall- 
pox made their firft appearance in Arabia, Difp. inaug. 
duugd. Bat. 1746. Now it appears alfo from fome Arabian 


annals, procured by that adventurous traveller, Mr. Bruce, 
that the era of the firft appearance of the f{mall-pox in 
Arabia attaches to that of the fiege of Mecca, and that the 
Abyflinian army, commanded by Abrahah, was the firft 
victim of its fury. Mr. Gibbon ftates, that the fiege of 
Mecca happened only two months before the birth of Ma- 
homet ; a faét, which Dr. Woodville points out as deferving 
very particular notice 3 for if the year of the birth of Maho- 
met be afcertained to be alfo that of the fiege of Mecca, the 
Arabian MS. cited by Dr. Reifke, and that written by 
Hameefy, the Arabian author mentioned by Mr. Bruce, 
perfeGily coincide. According to Gibbon, Mahomet was 
born A.D. 569; which, on the above independent autho- 
ritics, is to be confidered as the period when the fmali- 
pox firlt made its appearance in Arabia, 

From this era, to that of the conqueft of Alexandria in 
640, no traces of the exiflence of the fmall-pox are to be 
difcovered; but the difeafe certainly {pread into that city 
at the time it was invefted by the Saracens; and, as Dr. 
Woodville ftates, it may therefore be fuppofed to have been 
brought into Egypt by the Mahometan army, which, fix 
years before, had invaded Perfia and Syria, where this de- 
itructive pettilence probably had already made a confiderable 
progrefs. 

After this period, to the revival of literature in the 15th 
century, fucceeded that general flate of ignorance and bar- 
bari{m, during which the prefent fubje&@, in common with 
many others, is fo obfcured in the darknefs of the times ds 
to elude the moft diligent refearch. : 

It is manifeft from the works of Rhazes, that many of 
the Arabian phyficians had written on the {mall-pox before 
the roth century ; and notwithftanding the Saracen hiltory 
is filent on the ravages which muft have accompanied the 
general diffufion of the fmall-pox during the empire of the 
caliphs, the progrefs and prevalence of the dittemper are 
to be inferred from collateral evidence. ‘Thus, the caliph 
Yezid, who died in 683, is mentioned as being pitted with 
the fmall-pox ; and the caliph Abul-Abbas Alfaffah ac- 
tually died, in 753, of this difeafe. : 

The time when the fmall-pox contagion firft fpread into 
Great Britain is involved in doubt. Moft writers furpofe 
that the diftemper was imported ints Europe by the cru- 
faders, upon their return from the Holy Land in the r3th 
century. ‘The improbability of this ftatement is infifted 
upon by Dr. Woodville, who adverts to the known aétivit'y 
of variolous matter, the long time it retains its infectious 
quality, and the unlikely circumftance of the fmall-pox 
prevailing fix or feven centuries over various parts of Afia, 
having free intercourfe with Europe, before it was conveyed 
into this kingdom. It is indeed furprifing, that the dreadful 
effeGts which muit have attended the firft introduétion of 
the {mall-pox into this as well as any other country, have 
efcaped the notice of all eur hiftorians and medical writers. 
But, by examining fome of the MSS. of the Harleian and 
Cottomian colle€tions, preferved in the Britifh Mufeum, and 
bearing indubitable evidence of having been written before 
the year gco, Dr. Woodville fucceeded in tracing the ex- 
iftence of the {mall-pox in our ifland, and on the neighbouring 
continent, long before the crufades took place. In thefe 
curious records the word variole occurs feveral times in the 
fame fenfe in which it is now ufed. We likewife‘learn from 
the MSS. that the people in thofe early times lived in con- 
tinual dread of the fmall-pox, as feveral prayers, exorcifms, 
and incantations, to which they had recourfe for preferva- 
tion, are to be found. Dr. Woodville refers us ta No. 585, 
of the Harleian Catal. vol. i. and Bibl. Cotton. Caligula 
A. 15. No. 3o. cs ; > 

The 
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The fir Britifh medical writers of any note were thofe 
of the 13th century, and they, as well as all their fucceffors, 
from John of Gaddefden to the immortal Sydenham, &c. 
have beftowed much attention on this important diftemper. 

Hiftory of Inoculation of the Small-pox.—The exa& part 
of the world where inoculation was firft adopted is quite 
unknown; nor do we poffefs any information of the circum- 
ftances which originally fuggefted the benefit that might 
refult from the practice. From the Arabian phy ficians having 
been the firft informed of the nature and treatment of the 
{mall-pox, it has been fuppofed that inoculation had its 
origin among them. (See Second Memoire fur l’Inocula- 
tion par M. de la Condamine.) Avicenna, who lived at 
Bokhara on the eaft coalt of the Cafpian fea, or his dif- 
ciples, have in particular been fufpected of being the authors 
of this valuable invention, in confequence of the countries 
between the Cafpian and Euxine feas being the fuppofed 
centre from which inoculation fpread to other places. Dr. 
Woodville, however, confiders this conjeCture as very ill- 
founded. He contends that we have no evidence that any 
of the people near the Cafpian fea were the firft practifers 
of. inoculation, Had the invention originated in this part 
of the world, the Tartars could hardly have been fo igno- 
rant of the praétice, as, according to D’Entrecolles, they 
actually were in the year 1724. Nor isit probable that the 
method fpread from weft to eaft; for asthe fame author 
has obferved, inoculation is more ancient in the ealtern parts 
of China than it is in the weftern provinces of that empire. 
Dr. Woodville remarks that inoculation was certainly firit 
introduced into Conttantinople from the Morea; but as the 
event did not take place till towards the end of the 17th 
century, we may conclude, that, had the art been practifed 
for many ages, at fo fhort a» diftance from that metro- 
polis, it would have been known there much fooner. Be- 
fides, in various countries, very remote from the Cafpian 
fea, it is proved to have been an immemorial ufage. 

Inoculation was introduced into London as a foreign 
invention, and, from its fuccefs upon the younger branches 
of the royal family in 1722, became the fubjeét of public 
conyerfation, when, to the great furprife of the learned, fe- 
veral communications proved that it was already a practice 
known in South Wales, where-it had exifted under the 
denomination of buying the fmall-pox as far back as tra- 
dition could be traced. The manner of inoculating, or 
buying the fmall-pox, here alluded to, was fubject to 
variety. Some perfons either rubbed the matter, taken from 
the pultules, when ripe, on feveral parts of the flcin of the 
arms, &c. or pricked fuch parts with pins, or other pointed 
things, firft infected with the fame matter. Some {craped 
the fkin with a knife, until the blood began to flow, before 
they applied: the variolous pus. Others produced the dif- 
temper by holding a certain number of dried pultules, for 
a confiderable time, in the palm of the hand. (Sce the 
Letters of Dr. Williams, Mr. Owen, and Mr. Wright, in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions for 1722, and Dr Jurin’s 
account of the fuccefs of inoculation in 1723.) The in- 
habitants of the Highlands of Scotland have alfo for many 
ages performed a kind of inoculation by tying worlted 
threads, moiftened with variolous matter, round the wriits of 
their children. (Monro on Inoculation in Scotland.) The 
fame cuftom likewife prevailed in many other parts of 
Europe, Afia, and Africa; and, what is highly curious, the 
practice. was, in feveral of thefe diltant countries, termed 
laying ihe finall-pox, jult as it was in South Wales ; for it 
was luperititioufly imagined that inoculation would not pro- 
duce the proper effect, unlefs the perfon from whom the 
yariolous matter was taken received a picce of money, or 
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fome other prefent, in exchange. The practice of buying 
the fmall-pox has been found to have prevailed from time 
immemorial, not only in South Wales, but alfo at Naples, 
Pavia, in Auvergne and Perigord, and among the peafantry 
in many parts of Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. See 
Second Mem. fur l’Inoculation, par M. de la Condamine ; 
Murray’s Hittoria Infitionis Variclarum in Suecia; Schultz’s 
Account of Inoculation, &c. 

In Barbary and the Levant the variolous matter was 
alfo purchafed, and inferted io a fmall incifion made in the 
flefhy part of the hand between the thumb and the fore-finger. 
(See Shaw’s Travels into Barbary and the Levant.) In 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, an incifion was made on the 
back of the hand, between the thumb and fore-finger, and 
a little of the variolous matter put into the wound. Ac- 
cording to Dr. P. Ruflel, inoculation is fo ancient in thefe laft 
kingdoms that nobody remembers its firft rife ; and it has 
been praétifed not only by the inhabitants of the towns, but 
alfo by the wild Arabs. (See Phil. Tranf. vol. lvi. p. 140.) 
It appears, moreover, from this gentleman’s account, that 
buying the variolous matter and inoculating have been an- 
cient cuftoms at Bagdad, Moful, and Baffora, in Armenia, 
at Damafcus, and all along the coaft of Syria and Paleftine. 
The Arabs affured Dr. Ruffel that the punéture might be 
made indifferently in any flefhy part ; but he moftty found 
the mark between the thumb and fore-finger. Some 
of the Georgians had been inoculated in the fame part, 
though molt of them in the fore-arm. Some of the Arme- 
nians had been inoculated in both thighs; but the greater 
part, like the Arabs, bore the mark upon the hand. 

D’Entrecolles, by obtaining accets to feveral medical 
books at Pekin, difeovered one in which an account was 
given of the introduGtion of inoculation into China. The 
author of the book here alluded to, lived in the latter part 
of the dynafty of Ming. Hence it has been concluded that 
inoculation has not yet been practifed in China 200 years. 
But in Hindooftan the cultom can be traced much farther 
back. The methods of practifing this art by the Chinetfe 
and Hindoos are alfo fo widely different, that they cannot 
have been derived from the fame origin. The Chinefe take 
from two to four dried variolous puftules, or feales (ac- 
cording to their fize), between which they place a fmall 
portion of mufk ; the whole is then wrapped up in cotton, 
and introduced into the patient's noftril. ‘The fcales before 
ufed are kept in a clofe jar for feveral years, and when the 
Chinefe are obliged to employ recent puftules, they think 
it neceflary to correét the acrimony of the matter, by ex- 
pofing it to the iteam of an infufion of the roots of fcor- 
zonera and liquorice. They fometimes reduce the dried 
{eales into powder, and form them into a pafte for the pur- 
pofe of inoculation. 

Dr. Woodville very properly obferves, that the appli- 
cation of variolous matter, wrapped in cotton, within the 
noittrils, mult be an exceedingly precarious mode of com- 
municating the {mall-pox, and may perhaps afford a reafon 
why inoculation in China is lefs fuccefsful than in other 
countries ; for if the matter a¢ts in the way of inoculation, 
a troublefome inflammation of the Schneiderian membrane 
muit enfue ; and, fhould not this take place, the variolous 
efuvia, by being inhaled into the lungs, will produce the. 
natural fmull-pox. 

In Hindeottan inoculation is performed by a particular 
tribe of Bramins. ‘They do not refufe to inoculate on any 
part ; byt, in males, they prefer the outfide of the arm, mid- 
way between the writ and the elbow, and, in females, the 
fhoulder, ‘he operator firft rubs the part with a dry 
cloth for eight or ten minutes, and then flightly pricks it 
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at many points. He next takes a fmall pledget of cotton, 
charged with the variolous matter, moiftens it with two or 
three drops of the Ganges water, applies it to the puntured 
part, fixes it there with a bandage, and orders it to be kept 
on for fix hours. The bandage is then to be taken off, 
the pledget being left to fall off of itfelf. The matter in 
the cotton is always taken from puttules ofthe preceding 
year, frefh matter, and fuch as is the produét of the natural 
imall-pox, being contidered improper. See Holwell’s Ac- 
count of the Manner of inoculating in the Eaft Indies. 

It was immediately from Conftantinople that the Englith 
firit derived a full knowledge of the advantages of inocula- 
tion. The beneficial confequences of the practice among 
the Turks, were detailed by Dr. Emanuel Timoni, com- 
municated by Dr. Woodward to the Royal Society, and 
publifhed in the Tranfactions of that body for the year 1714. 
The Byzantine mode was to take fome frefh variolous 
matter in a glafs veflel, and drop it on pun@ures or {cratches 
made with a needle or lancet in any fiefhy part, but efpe- 
cially in the arm and fore-arm. The matter, which was 
dropped on the punctured place, was well blended with the 
drops of blood iffuing from the wounds, by means of a 
blunt ftile or ear-picker. ‘The part was then kept covered 
with a walnut fhell for a few hours, in order to prevent the 
matter from being rubbed away. 

Another account of the Byzantine mode of inoculation 
was afterwards publifhed by Dr. Pylariniin the fame volume 
of the Tranfactions of the Royal Society for 1716. But 
the year before this gentleman’s obfervations appeared, fur- 
geon Kennedy had printed an account of the new method of 
inoculating at Conftantinople, in his “« Effay on External 
Remedies,’? and he feems to be the firlt Britifh author on 
the fubjeét of inoculation. Soon afterwards, lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, the wife of the Englifh Ambaffador at 
Conftantinople, in her letters, confirmed the accounts of the 
remarkable manner in which the feverity and mortality of the 
{mall-pox were diminifhed among the Turks by means of 
inoculation ; and, in one of her epiftles from Adrianople, 
fhe expreffed her intention to try the experiment upon her 
own little fon. See vol. ii. let. 31. 

The mode of performing the operation at Conftantinople 
gradually became more and more fimple. We learn from 
Pylarini, that, in 1701, incifions were made in the forehead, 
cheeks, chin, and alfo in the extremities, for the purpofe of 
inoculation. Timoni likewife, twelve years afterwards, 
mentions, that the operator is to make feveral little wounds 
in one or more places of the fkin, and thefe fucceed beft in 
the flefhy parts of the arm. In the years717, the infertion 
of variolous matter, ata fimple puncture in each arm, feems 
to have been the prevailing method of inoculation, as will 
appear by the following relation: Mr. Maitland, furgeon to 
the honourable Wortley Montague in his diplomatic charac- 
ter at the Ottoman court, informs us, that the ambaflador’s 
lady, being convinced of the advantages of inoculation, de- 
termined that her only fon, then fix years of age, fhould 
undergo the operation. For this purpofe, fhe defired Mr. 
Maitland to procure the variolous matter from a proper fub- 
ject, which being done, an old Greek woman, many years.in 
the conftant habit of inoculating, was employed to infert it, 
« But (fays Mr. Maitland) the good woman went to work 
fo awkwardly, and, by the fhaking of her hand, put the 
child to fo much torture with her blunt and rutty needle, that 
I pitied his cries, and therefore inoculated the other arm with 
my own inftrument, and with fo little pain to him, that he 
did not in the leaft complain of it.?’ (Maitland’s Account 
of Inoculating the Small-pox, p. 7.) The confequént dif- 
eafe was very mild, and, if the mode of buying the fimall- 


pox be excepted, this inoculation, which was done at Pera, 
near Conitantinople, in March 1717, was the firit ever prace 
tifed upon any Englith fubjeé. 

The inoculation of the fmall-pox was firft regularly adopt- 
ed in England in the month of April 1721. ‘The practice, 
in all probability, would not have been fo foon purfued by 
the faculty, had it not been for the enlightened and philofo- 
phic mind of lady Mary Wortley Montague. After this 
celebrated lady had witnefled the good effects of inoculation 
upon her fon at Pera, fhe determined alfo to try it upon 
her daughter, then an infant three months old; but for cer- 
tain domettic reafons, the operation was at that time deferred, 
fo that this child was fortunately referved to be the firlt ex- 
ample of inoculation in England, which was done by Mr. 
Maitland, in April 1721. According to Dr. Woodville, 
writers have univerfally erred, in dating this event in April 
1722, and making it fubfequent to the inoculation of the 
malefactors at Newgate. He notices that Mr. Maitland’s 
pamphlet, in which all the circumftances are flated, was 
publifhed in February 1722, as appears by the advertifement 
prefixed to the work. Therefore Mr. Maitland, in faying 
April /a/, could mean no other than that in the year 1721. 
Befides, Mr. Maitland exprefsly mentions, that this was the 
firft example of inoculation in England. 

After the fuccefsful refult of this cafe, Mr. Maitland per- 
formed the fecond inoculation ever done in this country; in 
the month of May 1721, upon the fon of Dr, Keith, and 
with the beft effects. Notwithftanding thefe confirmations 
at home of the favourable accounts of the practice which 
had been already received from Conttantinople, and notwith- 
ftanding the firm and powerful patronage which the Byzan- 
tine inoculation met with in lady Mary Wortley Montague, it 
is a fact, that fuch was the fufpicious caution with which the 
method was received, that feveral months elapfed before a 
third trial of it was madein London. Indeed, the very next 
experiment that was undertaken ftrikingly evinces the dan- 
gerous light in which inoculation was itil regarded ; for it 
was determined that feveral culprits in Newgate, who had 
forfeited their lives to the laws of their country, fhould, on 
fubmitting to be inoculated, receive full pardon by the royal 
prerogative. Six condemned criminals were inoculated by 
Mr Maitland, on the ninth day of Auguft 1721, im the 
prefence of feveral eminent phyficians and furgeons. 'Thefe 
malefa¢tors all obtained a remiflion of their fentence on very 
eafy terms. None of them had the difeafe feverely, and one, 
who had already had the {mall-pox, was of courfe not affeét- 
eda fecondtime. A feventh criminal, a young woman, was 
next pardoned, on condition of having the Chinefe method 
of incculating tried upon her, at the wifh of Dr. Mead. 
Confequently, fome cotton, moiltened with variolous matter, 
was introduced in her noftrils; the diftemper followed in a 
mild form: but the patient fuffered violent pains in her head, 
from the commencement of the eruption to the maturation 
of the puttules. 

After thefe public proofs of the fafety and advantage of 
inoculation, objections and doubts were {till adduced againft 
the method. Some confidered the cafes too few, while 
others, in confequence of the fmall number and mildnefs of 
the pultules, thought it doubtful whether the genuine fmall- 
pox had been at all communicated. Hence, inthe courfe of 
the following fix months, Mr. Maitland inoculated only eizht 
fubjects, who all recovered, though two, it muft be con- 
fefled, had the fmall-pox fo feverely, as to be for fome 
time in danger. See Maitland’s Account of Inoculating 
the Small-dox, 1722. ; 

Maitland’s publication was immediately afterwards fol- 
lowed by a letter from Ds. Nettleton, who, in December 
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1721, and the two fubfequent months, had inoculated with 
fuccefs upwards of forty perfons at Halifax, in Yorkfhire. 
This relation influenced the public-very confiderably in favour 
of the new mode of communicating the {mall-pox. 

Early in the fpring of the year 1722, inoculation began 
to be adopted in various parts of England; and by order of 
her royal highnefs' the princefs of Wales, it was praétifed 
firft upon fix, and afterwards upon five charity children, be- 
longing to the parifh of St. James’s. ‘he fuccefs of thefe 
trials induced her royal highnefs to have the princefles Ame- 
lia and Carolina inoculated on the nineteenth of April 1722, 
by ferjeant furgeon Amyand. Both thefe younger branches 
of the royal family pafled through the fmall-pox, in a very 
favourable manner; and inoculation, in confequence of this 
illultrious example, was now making a rapid progrefs: when 
unfortunately the practice received a great check, by the 
death of the earl of Sunderland’s fon, and by that of lord 
Bathurft’s fervant, after being inoculated. A Mils Rigby 
alfo died, about eight weeks after her inoculation, making 
the third death. ‘Therefore, out of 182 inoculations, in 
1721 and 1722, three died ; or nearly one in fixty. 

About the time when the firft death happened in London, 
accounts were received in town, ftating that the practice 

-had been tried to a much greater extent in New England. 
It appears that, after an abfence of nineteen years, the 
{mall-pox had broken out with a great mortality at Boiton, 
in April 1721. This induced the Rev. Mr. Mather to pub- 
lith the account of inoculation, as related in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfactions by 'Timoniand Pylarini. "This publication, 
which was diftributed to all the medical pra¢titioners at that 
place, was the means of inciting Dr. Boyllton to commence 
the practice of inoculation upon his own child, and two 
negro fervants, at the latter end of June 1721. In the 
courfe of fix months, he inoculated in and about Bofton 
244 perfons, Of this number fix died. 

The ‘reports which came from New England, were em- 
ployed with great exaggeration by the opponents of inocu- 
lation, who feized with avidity every circumf{tance that 
might have the leaft tendency to retard the progrefs of the 
improvement. 

During 1723, the praétice of inoculation became much 
more general in England, the number of inoculated this year 
far exceeding the numbers in the two preceding years taken 
together. It amounted to 292, which, added to 182, makes 
the whole number of inoculations in the years 1721, 1722, 
and 1723, to be 474, of which -number, according to Dr. 
Jurin, mne died. ' 

“Tr deferves notice, that feveral of thefe nine cafes were 
not generally admitted as deaths altegether in confequence 
of inoculation. But even allowing that they were fo, the 
chance of recovering from the inoculated {mall-pox mutt 
appear infinitely greater than from the cafual. For it was 
proved, that at this time, out of 14,559 perfons who had 
been affected with the natural fmall-pox, 2351 died; nearly 
one in fix, or five out of thirty-one. . 

In 1724, there were only forty perfons inoculated. Their 
royal highnefles prince Frederick and prince William, how- 
ever, were in this fmall lift. Dr. Jurin accounts for the 
feeming decline of inoculation this year, by the fact that peo- 
ple will not eafily fubmit to a pradtice in which they appre- 
hend rifk, unlefs impelled by the dread of a greater danger. 
Now it appears that in 1724, the natural {mall-pox was much 
lefs fatal than in 1722 and 1723, and it is to this caufe we 
are to refer the above {mall number of inoculations. ‘That 
the pra¢tice had not fallen into difrepute is manifett ; for Dr. 
Jurin informs us that in 1725 the natural {mall-pox was very 
mortal, and of courfe, people being frightened, reforted to 


inoculation again inalarger number. Of the above-men- 
tioned forty, one is recorded to have died. 

In 1725 and 1726, 256 perfons were inoculated, of which 
number four died. 

In the years 1727 and 1728, the practice of inoculation 
did in reality begin to decline ; for, though the fmall-pox 
was very prevalent and fatal, only 124 inoculations took place 
in thefe two years, and three of the cafes proved fatal. 

We find that up to 1729, 897 perfons had been ino- 
culatedin England, of whom feventeen are reported to have 
died. But on the other hand, the records fhew, that of 
18,229 perfons, who had been afie&ted with the natural 
{mall-pox, during the firft eight years of moculation, 3008 
died under the difeafe ; or about one in fix ; whereas, the 
deaths by inoculation, admitting the utmoft number con- 
tended for, does not exceed one in fifty. T'he reafon why 
more died of inoculation at this early period of the praétice 
than has been the cafe of late years, is juftly afcribable to 
the better manner lately adopted of treating inoculated pa- 
tients. Befides, formerly it was common to inoculate adults, 
in whom the difeafe is more difpofed to affume a fevere form 
than in children. 

Inoculation was not regularly practifed in Scotland till 
the year 1726, when Mr. Maitland performed this opera- 
tion upon ten perfons ; but as one of thefe cafes was un- 
fuccefsful, the praétice was difcontinued in that country for 
twenty years afterwards, and was not revived again with- 
out conliderable difficulty. At Dumfries, indeed, where 
the cafual fmall-pox had committed great ravages, inocula- 
tion was had recourfe to in 17333 but in moft other parts 
of North Britain the method was not introduced till 
1753+ 

In Ireland, inoculation was firft performed at Dublin in 
1723. ‘l'wenty-five perfons were inoculated in that and the 
three following years. Of this {mall number, three cafes 
terminated fatally. 

Inoculation at Hanover was firft performed in 1724, by 
Mr. Maitland, upon his royal highnefs prince Frederick, 
and afterwards upon eight children of the Baron de Schulen- 
berg. The example and fuccefs of thefe cafes had the effect 
of ettablithing the pratice in that country. . 

After 1729, inoculation was ferioufly on the decline in 
England; but it made confiderable progrefs in the tranfat- 
lantic world. In South Carolina, about the year 1738, not 
lefs than 800, or 1000 perfons were inoculated, of whom 
ovly eight died. ‘The account of this fuecefs contributed 
materially to revive the practice in Great Britain. In Phila- 
delphia, likewife, inoculation proved foon afterwards {till 
more favourable ; and in St. Chriftopher’s 300 flaves were 
inoculated, without the lofs of one. 

Such facts in favour of the praétice, and the great fatality 
of the natural {mall-pox in Britain, foon led people to adupt 
inoculation more extenfively than ever, and from the year 
1738, this beneficial method may be regarded as having been 
completely and generally eftablifhed, though partial oppofi- 
tion prevailed long afterwards. : 

In the year 1746, the inftitution called the Inoculation 
Hofpital had its rife, though it was not at firlt fo contiders 
able an ettablifhment as at prefent. Here the fuccefs of 
inoculation did not difappoint the hopes and zeal of its 
patrons ; for out of 593 cafes of perfons fucceflively ino- 
culated, from the year 1751, only one proved unfuc- 
cefsful. ; 

In 1754, it was determined to inoculate the three royal 
children, who had not yet had the fmall-pox. In the mean 
time, his prefent majefty took the difeafe cafually, fo that 
only the prince Edward, and the princefs Auguita, were 
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inoculated. Thefe great examples, and the public appro- 
bation of the practice declared by the College of Phyficians, 
gained numerous advocates to the caufe, which never after- 
wards loft ground, til the ftill fafer and milder mode of 
inoculation with vaccine lymph was brought into notice by 
the immortal Jenner. 

; In France, Dr. Boyer is the firft writer who has noticed 
inoculation, which he did in1717. In 1723, the fuccefs- 
ful trials of inoculation in England were publithed at Paris 
by Dr. de la Cofte, and the confequence was a declaration 
by the phyficians of that city, ‘ that for the benefit of the 
public, it was lawful to make trials of inoculation.” The 
practice was onthe point of having a beginning in the hofpi- 
tals, under the fanétion of the duke of Orleans, the regent, 
when, unfortunately for the experiment, this nobleman died, 
and foon afterwards Dr. Hecquet publifhed his « Raifons de 
doute contre l’Inoculation.””? The fentiments contained in 
this publication, and in a thefis written at Paris in 1723, the 
reports of the ill fuccefs of inoculation at Bofton, and the 
great mortality of the natural fmall-pox in London, in 
1723, falfely afcribed to the new practice, foon brought the 
method into difrepute in France, and the defign of trying it 
there was laid afide. 

The French paid little attention to the fubjec again till 
1752, when Dr. Buttini, of Montpelier, published at Paris 
his ‘¢ Traité de la Petite Verole communiquée par ]'Inocula- 
tion.” Two years afterwards, M. de la Condamine read 
his excellent memoir upon the advantages of inoculation, 
before a public aflembly of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. But, according to Dr. Woodville, the pra¢tice 
was not introduced into France till the 1ft of April 1755, 
when, at the defire of M. Turgot, a child, four years old, 
was inoculated at Paris. On the 14thof May, M. Chaf- 
tellux, aged 21, voluntarily fubmitted to the operation. 
About this time, Dr. Hofty, who had been attending the 
{mall-pox and inoculation hofpitals in London, at the re- 
quveit of the French miniiter, publifhed at Paris the follow- 
ing report :— That out of 463 cafes of perfons Jait ino- 
¢ulated in the hofpital, only one had been unfuccefsful ; 
whereas, in the Small-pox hofpital, it appeared by the re- 
gifters, that nearly one in four had died of the natural fmell- 
pox.”’——“ That Mr. Ranby, principal furgeon to his ma- 
jefty, had inoculated 1600 perfons; and that Mr. Bell, 
pupil to Mr. Morand, had inoculated 903, without the lofs 
of one.’”’—*¢ That in order to form a jult comparative view 
of the fatality of inoculation and of the natural fmall-pox, 
it is only requifite to vifit the two hofpitals in London, the 
difference of their reports being fo remarkable, that it muft 
convince the moft incredulous of the advantages of inocu- 
lation.’’ Laftly, “ with refpe& to the inoculation of other 
difeafes alonz with the {mall-pox, that no inftance of the 
kind hasever been produced ; and that perfons have been 
inocrlated with variolous matter, taken from a patient af- 


feed with the venereal dillemper, yet have thereby received | 


the infection of the fmall-pox only.” 

This ftatement had immenfe effect in promoting the itro- 
du€tion of inoculation into France; and in the year 1756, 
the family of the duke of Orleans, and great numbers of the 
firft rank, were inoculated by Drs. Tronchin, Hofly, and 
others. In 1758, the practice had difiufed itfelf over various 
parts of France. The inoculated were not, however, very 
numerous, and one or two unfuccefsful cafes, joined with 
falfe reports, that fom perfons had taken the natural {mall- 
pox after undergoing inoculation, once more catt difcredit 
upon the plan, and excited a violent controverfy. The 
great fatality of the fmall-pox at Paris in 1763, being im- 
puted te inoculation, the praftice was forbidden by parlia- 


ment. At length the faculty of phyfic, and that of theo- 
logy, were called upon to decide, whether inoculation 
ought to betolerated or profcribed. This meafure ferved 
to increafe the difputes ; nor was it till a very late period 
that inoculation was extenfively praétifed in France. 

In Holland, inoculation was begun at Amfterdam in 
1748 by Dr. Tronchin, who, on finding one of his fons feized 
with the natural fmall-pox, immediately inoculated the other. 
This phyfician, after his return from Geneva, in ¥754, ino- 
culated a great many perfonsin Holland. Dr. Schwenke, 
at the Hague, likewife promoted the pra¢tice ; and fo dida 
fociety of phyficians and furgeons at Rotterdam, who were 
aflociated for the purpofe in 1757. The method was not, 
however, very gencrally adopted by the Dutch, till after 
1764, about which time Morand and others had practifed it 
at Amiterdam with ftriking fuccefs. 

Inoculation was firft introduced into Denmark in Septem- 
ber 1754, when the countefs of Bernfdorff underwent the 
procefs. In 1758, two inoculation houfes were eftablifhed 
at Copenhagen ; and, in 1760, the prince royal was inocu- 
lated with fuccefs. 

In Sweden, the firft trial of inoculation was made by 
Haartman in 1754. The rapid progrefs of the method in 
Sweden was owing to the encouragement afforded by the 
Swedifh court. Dr. D. Schultz was deputed to enquire 
into the fuccefs of the plan at the inoculation hofpital in 
London, and the accounts which he gave upon his return to 
Stockholm in 1755, led to the eftablifhment of inoculation 
houfes in different parts of Sweden. In 1757, the benefits 
of inoculation were commemorated by a medal. 

Inoculation was firft introduced at Geneva in 1751, 
whence it paffed into Switzerland in 1753. In the latter 
country, it was firft performed at Laufanne bya lady on her 
own chi'd. 

Inoculation commenced in Italy during the great morta- 
lity occafioned in Tufcany and Rome by the fmall-pox in 
1754. Dr. Peverini was the firft inoculator, putting out 
of confideration the cuftom which had long prevailed in the 
intericr of the country, of women fometimes artificially 
communicating the fmall-pox to their children. In 1755, M. 


dela Condamine was at Rome, where, by his writings and - 


perfonal influence, he fucceeded in reconciling many to the 
practice. Before 1765, inoculation was prattifed with fue- 
cefs at Venice, Padua, Verona, Brefcia, Mantua, Bologna, 
Milan, Parma, &c. In fhort, Naples was the only import- 
ant place where the method had not been introduced. 

Inoculation was begun at Hanover almolt as foon as in 
England. The oppofition of De Haen, however, kept 
back the improvement in moft other parts of Germany. 
The Pruffians and Auftrians were the laft to adoptit. At 
Vienna, inoculation did not make any progreds till 
1765. The younger branches of the imperial family were 
inoculated in 1768, and fhortly afterwards the emperor efta-_ 
blifhed an inoculation hofpital in the fuburbs of Vienna. 

Owing to fome unfortunate events of the firft imocula- 
tions at Berlin, the praétice was foon difcountenanced in 
Pruffia, nor was it revived till 1774, when Dr. Baylies was 
invited from Drefden to fuperintend the method. 

Although fome perfons had been inoculated in Livonia 
by Dr. Schulenius at an earlier period, the praétice was un- 
known at St. Peterfburgh till 1768, when it was eftablifhed 
there under baron Dimidale. ‘This event mutt have been to 
the Ruffians an immenfe bleffing, fince intheir country, the 
natural {mall-pox ufed to rage with fuch feverity, that it is 
faid to have annually deltroyed two millions of fubje&ts. On 
the 28th of July, 1768, baron Dimfdale inoculated theem- 
prefs and the grand duke, both of whom fpeedily recovered. 

The 
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The practice made rapid progrefs; an inoculation hofpital 
was eftablifhed ; and at length Dimfdale returned to Eng- 
land loaded with wealth and honours. 

In Spain, inoculation was not extenfively adopted before 
1771, though it had been introduced by a furgeon forty-two 
years before at Jadrique, a {mall town in that kingdom, and 
had not been difcontinued in that particular place. Dr. Don 
Miguel Gorman vifited London for the purpofe of learning 
the Suttonian method of inoculation, and returned to Ma- 
drid in 1772, where he praétifed the art upon feveral of the 
nobility to the great fatisfation of the court. 

Of the Objections which were urged againf? Inoculation.— 
Having related the rife and firft progreis of inoculation in 
feveral parts of the world, it feems proper, before reciting 
the particular methods purfued by the Suttons and baron 
Dimfdale, to notice the various objections and arguments 
which were adduced for the purpofe of fupprefling the 
practice of inoculation altogether. The clameur againtt 
the method, indeed, was for many years exceflively violent ; 
both phyfical and moral reafons were brought forward againft 
the fyftem, and men of different profeflions entered into the 
controverfy. _ . 

1. Tothe objection that inoculation did not preduce the 
genuine {mall-pox, and confequently could not fecure any 
one from having the difeafe afterwards, the celebrated Dr. 
Mead made the following judicious reply.‘ Now I own I 
cannot underitand how contagion, that is the very feed of 
the difeafe, fhould produce not its owmproper diftemper, but 
another of a different kind. Neither, certainly, does it mat- 
ter by which way the infe¢tion is received, provided it brings 
forth manifeft marks of the difeafe. And as to thofe, who, 
after having been inoculated with fuccefs, are, notwith- 
ftanding this, faid to have fuffered the fmall-pox, I mutt 
proteft that, after the moft diligent enquiry, I have not 
been able to find out one convincing proof of this kind. 
Bat to fpeak plainly, if fuch a thing happened ouce, why 
do we not fee it come to pafs oftener? Or, what cana fingle 
example, fuppofing it to be true and certain, avail, when 
innumerable have produced nothing like it ?”” 

2. One formidable objection was, the fuppofed danger 
that inoculation might be the means of communicating other 
terrible and fatal difeafes, when the matter was taken from 
unhealthy fubjeé&ts. The variolous matter being a poifon 

Jui generis, it cannot by inoculation communicate any other 
diftemper. ‘The venereal difeafe is known to be as commu- 
nicable as any, yet feveral perfons have been inoculated from 
patients labouring under confiderable degrees of the venereal 
difeafe, and no ill confequences were ever yet known to fol- 
low. Mr, Burgefs informs us that he knew of one inftance 
where the matter was inadvertently taken by a furgeon from 
a young woman, who fell ill of the {mall-pox, after being 
admitted into St. ‘Thomas's hofpital to be falivated. Three 
_ patients were inoculated from this matter, and had the {mall- 
Heox in the moft favourable manner. Nothing particular 
happened about the wounds, and the patients all grew up 
healthy fubjeé&ts. See Burgefs’s ** Account of the Prepa- 
ration and Management necefflary to Inoculation, 1754.” 
Dr. Kirkpatrick alfo mentions in his “ Analyfis of Inocu- 
lation,” that he was affured by a refpetable furgeon, 
that a young lady was inoculated by an apothecary from a 
gentleman’s fervant, who had a venereal bubo together with 
the fmall-pox. The lady, notwith{tanding, did very well, 
and never had the flighteft fymptom of venereal infection. 
The aflertion, then, that other difeafes may be communicated 
by inoculation remains quite unproved. ‘That other difeales 
may follow the fmall-pox no man of common fenfe will deny ; 
for it is no fecurity againit them. Nay, the debility which 


it fometimes induces, may even promote the acceffion of fcro- 
fula, confumption, &c. ; but fince ineculation tends fo ma- 
terially to diminifh the feverity of the {mail-pox, it mutt 
alfo have a great effect in leffening and preventing any cir- 
cumftances, which are to be regarded as confequences of fuch 
feverity. 

3. noes the difeafe may never attack in the natural 
way. This objection, one would think, muft give way to 
the bare ftatement, that, previous to the practice of inocula- 
tion, the cafual fmall-pox annually deftroyed about two mil- 
lions of lives in the Ruffian empire alone, and committed 
equal devaftation in feveral other parts of the world. It has 
been obferved by Dr. Jurin, in an ingenious paper inferted 
in the Philofophical Tranfa&tions, that it is difficult to af- 
certain the exact number who die without having the fmall- 
pox ; but that of all the children that are born, there will, 
{ome time or another, die of the fmall-pox one in fourteen ; 
and that of perfons of all ages taken ill of the fame diftem- 
per, two in eleven will fall victims to it. 

From a table of burials it appears that in Edinburgh and 
St. Cuthbert’s parifh, during ten years, about one-tenth of 
the dead was killed by the {mall-pox. 

Tt may likewife be noticed, that no individual is originally 
unfufceptible of the fmall-pox, and though a proportion of 
mankind might poffibly efcape the contagion, {till the num- 
ber of victims to the diforder cafually taken would be very 
confiderable, During the controverfies concerning the ad- 
vantages and difadvantages of inoculation, enquiries were 
made from houfe to houfe, in feveral towns, in order to af- 
certain the number of people, who had had the {mall-pox 
in one twelvemonth, when it appeared that nearly one died 
in every five who had taken the difeafe ; and that of eighty- 
two perfons who were inoculated in thefe places in the fame 
year, not one died. 

Dr. Nettleton, Dr. Whitaker, and fome others, made ar 
attempt to find out how many perfons had had the {mall-pox, 


and how many had died of it inthe yeay1722. The refult 

was as follows : 

| Sick of the Smail-pox.} Died. 

In feveral towns in Yorkfhire 3405 ; 636 

Chichetter - 3 994 | 168 

Haverfordwett - - 227 52 
Total - 4626 | 856 ; 


This table will ferve to depi& the general event of the 
eafual fmall-pox. The mortality was confiderable ; but it 
was even much greater at fome periods, and in particular 
parts of the world. On the other hand, inoculation has 
fometimes been purfued with fuch remarkable fuccefs, that 
out of athoufand perfons ineculated one after the other, 
{carcely one has perifhed. 

We fhall not {well this article with a detail of the numerous 
phyfical reafons urged againft inoculation, the prefent: ftate 
of knowledge renders fuch a tafk unneceflary ; and all the 
objections alluded to, have been fo often and completely 
proved to be frivolous and unfounded, that of late years the 
practice bas encountered no oppotition, if we put out of 
prefent confideration the praifeworthy endeavours to fubiti- 
tute every where the vaccine for the variolous inoculation, 

4. The moral and religious objeétions which were adduced 
again{ft the practice of inoculation, gave rife to as much 
pute as the medical differences of opimion, and ¢ 
operated ftill more pernicioully in prejudieing th 
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people againft the art. The plan of bringing difeafes upon 
ourielyes, was reprefented as a Circaflian impiety, altogether 
irreconcileable to a Chriftian confeience.. Thofe who adopted 
the practice were branded sith the appellations of poifoners 
and murderers, and were faid to be initigated by atheifm, 
quackery, and avarice. One anonymous writer implored 
the interference of parliament. He obferves, ‘ while this 
hellifh principle has fo much hold upon mankind, ‘tis highly 
neceffary that there fhould be no doors left open for the 
practice, at Jealk none that can be fhut; that there {hould 
be no room for the covering of fuch horrid things from the 
reach of the law. Phyficians they have already too. much 
latitude in practice, to make havoc of mankind for the. fatis- 
fagtion of their judgment in phyfic, and increafe of their ex- 
perience ; but every quack now may be a hireling to the 
devil, and, like that banditti in Italy, be ready to do the 
drudgery of removing heirs, and other obftru€ting incum- 
bents of many kinds, and to do this under the mafk of a 
cure, inoculating death inftead of adifeafe, and making ufe 
of an art never before practifed, ina manner not forefeen, 
and by the laws not yet fufficiently guarded againft.” See 
a pamphlet entitled “ The new Practice of Inoculation con- 
fidered, and an humble Application to the approaching Par- 
liament for the Regulation of that dangerous Experiment, 
5722, 

A fermon was preached on.Sunday, July 8th, 1722, 
againft inoculation, at: St. Andrew’s church, Holborn, by 
the Rev. Mr. Mafley. His text was ‘* So went Satan 
forth from the prefence of the Lord, and {mote Job with 
fore boils from the fole of his foot unto his crown,’’ chap. 11. 
vy. 78. In this difcourfe, the Devil was depicted as having 
firt put inoculation in praétice upon Job. Inoculation was 
ftigmatized asa diabolical operation, and an anti-providential 
project, that infults our religion, and banifhes providence 
out of the world. 


It is.almoft unneceflary for us to fay, that Job’s being 
afflicted with the fmall-pox was nothing more than an un- 
avarrantable affertion, and a whimfical conceit of the Rev. 
Divine. The following epigram on the fubjeét appeared in 
the Monthly Mifcellany for March 1774. 


We're told, by one of the black robe, 
The Devilinoculated Job ; 
Suppofe ’tis true, what he does tell, 
Pray neighbours, did not Job do well ? 


Dr. Wagftaffe had afferted, that it never came into men's 
heads to take the work out of nature’s hands, and raife 
diftempers by art in the human body. (See ‘¢ Letter fhew- 
ing the Danger and Uncertainty of inoculating the Small- 

ox.”’) To this Mr. Maitland replied in his Vindication, 
«‘ that the praétice of phyfic is founded upon the principle 
of curing natural by railing artificial difeafes. What is 
bleeding, but an artificial hemorrhagy ;. purging, but raifing 
an artificial diarrhoea? Are not blifters, iffues, and fetons, 
artificial impotthumations ?”? 

The virulence and farcafm by which the oppofers of inocu- 
lation were actuated, are well exhibited in the rejoinder, 
made by another writer, to the foregoing very fenfible ob- 
fervation. ‘ Very good, fir, but go on,—what is correétion 
at the cart’s tail, but the noble art of mufcular phlebotomy ? 
What is burning in the hand, but the art of applying a 
cauftic? What is banging but an artificial quinzy, which 
makes the patient feel for the ground, and chokes him? 
What is breaking on the wheel, but the art of making dif- 
locations and fractures, and differs fromthe wounds and am- 
putations of furgeons only by the manner and, intention? 


—A Short and Plain Account of Inoculation, “&¢. by 
I. Mafley. 

Dr. Maddox, bifhop of Worcefter, was an able and 
zealous friend to the caufe of inoculation, and preached an 
excellent fermon in fupport of the practice. He obferved, 
that it was needlefs to enter into a difquifition, which is the 
moft proper method of defignedly railing the fmall-pox in 
the human frame, by carrying the perfon that is to receive 
it to the. contagious fteams, or effluvia; or bringing to 
him the infe€ted matter. Religious difficulties (if any fill 
remain, concerning a practice that has preferved fo many 
lives, and prevented the heavieft grief in fo many families, ) 
are exactly the fame, in either method of voluntary commu- 
nication. 

For it is no more invading the prerogative of heaven to 
occafion one eafy and voluntary conveyance of the infeétion 
than another, by a flight and hardly fenfible rafure upon the 
arm, than communicating the fame dittemper, by invitible 
particles, to that tender organ the lungs, which are fo fre- 
quently affeCted by the venom of this difeafe, when con- 
trated by the breath, or receiving into the body infefted 
particles in what is called the natural way. ? 

Were this preventive method (continues the learned pre- 
late) univerfally fuccefsful, and never once to fail in any ins 
{tance whatfoever, it 1s fearcely to be prefumed that any ob- 
jection would be raifed againtt a falutary expedient, to pre= 
ferve from, deftruction fo great-a part of the human fpecies 
as daily fall by this mortal enemy, when it attacks men as it 
were in the dark, ignorant of, and unprepared for the af- 
fault. ' 

This method of inoculation would then be no more liable 
to cenfure than the making a voluntary wound, by incifion, 
to form a neceflary drain; or adminiltering any operative’ 


medicine, which, upon repeated trials, had proved an unfail-~ 


ing fecurity againft any other dangerous and prevailmg pef- 
tilence or contagion. 

But, in order to excite and fecure a dependence upon his 
divine providence, the great Governor of the world has ap- 
pointed that no human affairs, not even our neceflary fufte- 


nance, fhould be. attended with fuch abfolute certainty: a - 


very wife appointment, that vain man might not fancy him- 
felf an independent being ; but, among all the changes and’ 
chances of this mortal life, fhould ftill look up unto, be- 
caufe he can only be defended by, God’s mott gracious and. 
ready help. — Nl 
Experience alone muft determine the good or bad confe- 
quences of this artificial infeétion, as it ought to do in all: 
other medical attempts, which, in many initances, are, in’ 
reality, little more than curing or alleviating one diftemper,- 
by exciting or introducing another. And, in this view, the - 
method now under confideration, of leflening the hazard of 
a very mortal difeafe, fhould be confidered in the fame light 
as every other antidote, or preventive attempt in phyfic or 


furgery, again{ft any probable, almoft certain malady, inter=- 
na] or external. <3 


The philanthropic prelate forebore to derive any flrength 
to the argument, from the great number of noble, venerable, 
and worthy perfons, of every rank and profeffion, who were 
in his time the public advocates of this compaffionate defign;: 
he wifhed to ftand upon its own proper evidence and found 
ation. . 

He remarked, that a fafe paffage through this diftemper, 
like the emancipating flaves, is a deliverance to vaft numbers 
of people kept, as it were, in bondage ; who, before they 
have undergone this abhorred difeafe, are excluded from 
many offices in life, and prevented from purfuine their ne- 
ceflary bufinefs; and it gives tranquillity. and cheerfulnefs' 

3 to 
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to perfons of better condition, who, under apprehenfion of 
this loathfome and infectious diforder, were’all their former 
days fubjeét to great anxiety and conitant fear. 

The bifhop commented with great ability upon the ad- 
vantage that inoculation affords of communicating the f{mall- 
pox at the moft favourable time of life, viz. infancy, when 
the difeafe is moft inclined to put on a mild form. He men- 
tioned, authentically, that, out of 1500 perfons inoculated 
by Mr. ferjeant Ranby, Mr. ferjeant Hawkins, and Mr. 
Middleton, only three died. 

He ftated to his congregation, that, from the annual ac- 
count within the bills of mortality, (in which many places in 
and near the city were omitted, ) it appeared that, in twenty 
years, viz. from the year 1731 to the year 1750, inclufive, 
no lefs than 39,115 perfons died of this fatal diftemper ; 
which, including the p'aces not inferted in the weekly bills, 
mutt have been confiderably more than 2000 every year, that 
fell in the two adjoining cities and parts adjacent. And, he 
noticed, that if only one in feven is fuppofed to die by the 
diftemper taken in the natural way, then the whole number 
of perfons who, in tlis period of twenty years, were thus in- 
fe&ed, muft have amounted to 280,000, of which number 
no lefs than 40,000 perifhed. But if one in every 200 
fhould be fuppofed to die under inoculation, which is really 
more than fall by that artificial infe€tion, inftead of 40,000, 
only 1400 would have died in one diftri& in twenty years, 
had inoculation been univerfally adopted. Thus the differ- 
ence in that fhort period, in one fpot, would have been no 
lefs than 38,600 lives preferved, befides the numerous polte- 
rity that might have been derived from them. 

’ ‘The learned divine infifted, that humanity, regard to our 
country, the dictates of reafon, and the precepts of religion, 
are all in favour of the fyftem of inoculation. 

During the oppofition to the introduétion of inoculation, 
many affected to be actuated againit it by religious fcruples, 
and the pra€tice was alleged to be unlawful. 

In aniwer to this, the fcriptures afk, Is it lawful to fave 
life, or to deftroy it? Luke, vi.9. We fhould alfo remem- 
ber, that, as the fall of man brought the danger of difeafes 
into the world, fo to evade, oppofe, or deftroy it, is not only 
his right, but duty, if in his power. When danger fur- 
rounds us, no conduét is more proper than to inquire into, 
and purfue the means of efcape. To negle& our fafety is 
to fink below brutes, which are taught by inftin@ to fhun 
the evil to which they are expofed. Inoculation is certainly 
in many inftances a means of faving life, and of moderating 
the feverity of affliction. And, in a moral point of view, 
wilfully negleéting the means of preferving life mu‘ appear 
almoft as bad as the guilt of murder. 

The bringing of a diftemper on ourfelves was likewife re- 
prefented by bigotted individuals as ufurping the facred 
prerogative of God. 

» As to the firft part of this objeGion, if by diftempers are 

ant ficknefs and pain, the fame thing is prattifed daily in 
other inftances, in concurrence with the f{cripture dictate, 
viz. of two evils choofe the leaft. Inoculation is not done 
from a mere wanton defire of imparting any difeafe, but is 

erformed in order that the patient may go through an un- 
avoidable diftemper with the leaft difficulty, and the greatett 
chance of recovery. ‘Che natural {mall-pox being highly 
perilous, it muft be a great defideratum to avoid it, and in- 
oculation enables us to do fo, by deftroying that difpofition 
in the body, without which the difeafe cannot take place. 

Refpecting the offence given to God, a reliance on provi- 
dence does not imply that we are not to prevent or oppofe 
the’ evils which we forefee, and which we have it in our 


power to guard againft by prudent precautions. Would 
thefe objectors, in other inflances, refufe the means of lef- 
fening the malignancy and danger of difeafe, than which the 
practice of inoculation is no more? Let the affertors of the 
rights of God fay, whether, when God permits the difcovery 
a ieee ourfelves, he forbids our ufing it? If our Ma- 
Ker offers us a remedy, it is offending him to rejeé& it. 

It was moreover objeted, that the decrees of God have 
fixed the commiffion of every difeafe, and that our precau- 
tion cai.not prevent what He has determined. 

To this it was anfwered, that, however true it is, our days 
are determined, &c. yet it is God's revealed will, and not 
his fecret purpofes, which we are to regard as the rule of 
duty. God has required of us to have a tender regard of 
our lives; and they who difobey him therein are guilty of a 
degree of felf-murder, and will never be acquitted of that 
guilt by the fecret determination of Heaven concerning 
them. Befides, God, who has ordained the end, has alfo 
determined the means Jeading to it. St. Paul, in his dan- 
gerous voyage, had a fpecial revelation to aflure him, that 
all who were with him fhould efcape; and yet, when the 
feamen were getting out of the fhip, he declares, that if they 
did not ftay in it they could not be faved. Ads, xxvii. 31. 
God purpofed to preferve them in the way whereby they 
were afterwards delivered. 

It was likewife contended that we ought not to do evil, 
that good may come. 

On the other hand, it was acknowledged, that if inocu- 
lation is, in its own nature, a moral evil, it certainly fhould 
be rejected, however great its advantages may feem to be. 
The profpeéct of relief from any calamity in life fhould not 
tempt us to offend God. But they who make the foregoing 
objection proceed upon a miftake. Their principle is true 
with regard to moral evil, but is not fo when applied to phy- 
fical, It is certainly lawful to pull down one honfe to fave 
a great number from being burnt. This is a phyfical evil, 
which can hardly take place without fome degree of moral 
evil ; and many other inftances may be pointed out, where, 
for a greater good, a leffer ill is fubmitted to. 

It was further objeéted, that the patient might die, and. 
then his laft moments would be diftrefled, and the future re- 
fiections of his friends grievous. 

This objection led many to decline the practice of inocu- 
lation, even while they allowed the theory of it to be reafon- 
able. They entertained hopes of efcaping the diltemper 
in the natural way, and they had fears of dying in this, and 
thus they were prevented from undergoing the diforder. 
But they fhould have confidered what grounds they had for 
either their hopes or fears, and what was to be advanced to 
balance the account, in an examination of the different de- 
grees of probability attendant on what they hoped for, and 
what they were afraid of, in the neglect or adoption of ino- 
culation. Dying is an awful thing ; but if inoculation was 
a probable and lawful means of preferving life in a time of 
danger, it was a duty to comply with it; and what reflec- 
tion could be more peaceful than that of dying in the way 
of duty? 

It was further objected by the religious oppofers of the 
new practice, that fear was a dangerous paffion in the fmall- 
pox, and that inoculation increafed the caufes of fear, by 
leflening our faith and truft in God. 

When the fmall-pox was left to nature, fuch were its ra- 
vages, that, not to fear, would have been to fink beneath 
humanity : its confequences were too grievous to be viewed 
with indifference. Experience manifeited the advantages 

and 
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and general fafety of receiving the difeafe by inoculation, and 
fo far the practice was a remedy to that juft alarm which en- 
hanced the danger, when the diftemper was left to itfelf. 
As to faith in God, none was defirable, except that which 
was agreeable to the feripture, and which could never have 
the effe& of creating a difregard to calamities and danger. 
Inoculation was well proved to be a means of fafety, and it 
would have been as rational to conclude that our lives could 
be preferved without eating and drinking, as that we fhould 
be delivered from danger without a prudent care for our own 
{afety. We are to depend on the care of providence only in 
the way of duty. ‘To boaft of courage and truft in God, 
while we omit the means of efcaping danger which furrounds 
us, is not faith but prefumption. 

Thus, when inoculation beeame a probable means by 
which life might be faved, the neglect of it, fo far from 
being truft, was prefumption. 

We fhall now take our leave of thefe theological difputes 
and feruples, which have now been long removed by the in- 
fluence of right reafon and found fenfe. When it was once 
well afcertained and univerfally believed that inoculation was 
really a means of preferving life, the idea of its being crimi- 
nal to adopt the practice could not have much duration. A 
very able difcnflion of moft of the foregoing objedtions 
was publifhed in a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Inoculation impar- 
tially confidered, and proved to be confiftent with Reafon 
and Revelation,’’ by the Rev. David Some, edited by Dr. 
Doddridge, 1750. 

Of Inoculation, as prattifed by the Suttons, Baron Dim/dale, 
é¥c.—The introduction of the Suttonian practice was re- 
garded quite as a new era in the hiftory of inoculation, from 
the novelty of the method, and its unparalleled fuccels. 

Mr. Robert Sutton, the firft of this name, who acquired 
celebrity as an inoculator, refided at Debenham in Suffolk, 
where he practifed furgery and pharmacy. From the year 
1757 to 1767, he inoculated 2514 perfons. 

Two of his fons, Robert and Daniel, fo'lowed the medical 
profeffion, and after affifling him during the three firft years 
of his praétice of inoculation, Robert eftablifhed himfelf as 
an inoculator at Bury St. Edmund’s, while Daniel became 
affiftant to Mr. Bumftead, a furgeon at Oxford. Daniel, 
on his return to Debenham, in the year 1763, fuggeited to 
his father a new plan of inoculation, in which he propofed to 
{horten the time of preparation to a few days, and not to 
confine the inoculated patients to the houfe, but to oblige 
them to be in the open air as much as poffible during the 
whole progrefs of the diftemper. 

The father condemned this fcheme as rafh and dangerous. 
Its advantages, however, foon becoming manifelt to patients, 
they evinced a defire of being folely under the management 
of Mr. D. Sutton. The confequence was, that the father 
and foa feparated about the end of the year 1763, when the 
latter opened an inoculating-houfe near Ingateftone, in 
Effex. Here, by public advertifements, he made known his 
plan of inoculating in an improved way peculiar to himfelf. 
‘The encouragement which he met with may be eftimated 
from his receiving, during the firft year, 2000 guineas, and 
above 6020 thefecond. His fame fpread to the motk dittant 
parts of the kingdom; and the numbers that reforted to 
him for inoculation, conftantly filled the village of Ingate- 
{tone, fo that accommodations could hardly be procured for 
the purpefe. His praétice in Kent being alfo very exten- 
five, he was obliged to employ feveral medical affiftants. In 
1767, Mr. D. Sutton removed to London, in hopes of reap- 
ing {till more emolument ; but his receipt fell far thort of his 
expectation, 


induftrioufly kept a fecret. 


According to Mr, Houlton’s ftatement, the number of 
perfons inoculated by Mr. Daniel Sutton in the year 
1764 was 1629 
1705 — 4347 
1766 — 7816 


13,792 

“To the above number,”’ fays he, ‘ fhould be added 
6000 that have been inoculated by Mr. Sutton’s affiftants ; 
fo that he may be faid to have inoculated, within thefe. three 
years, 20,000 perfons.”’ 

Of this number, not one was allowed to have fairly died 
of inoculation. ‘The venal pen of the preceding writer cer- 
tainly exaggerated every thing, and great boaft was alfo 
falfely ho of the Suttons having a fpecific medicine for 
preventing too many puftules. However, no doubt was 
entertained that the Suttonian practice was incomparably 
more fuccefsful than any other. 

Medical practitioners, ftruck with the advantages of thenew 
treatment, fetabouttheinveftigation of thecaufes. Sir George 
Baker publithed the following account of the manner in which 
Mr. D. Sutton practifed inoculation. All perfonsare obliged 
to go through a ftrict preparatory regimen for a fortnight 
before the operation is performed. During this courfe, 
every kind of animal food, milk only excepted, and all fer- 
mented liquors and fpices are forbidden. Fruit of all forts 
is allowed, except only on thofe days when a purging medi- 
cine is taken. In this fortnight of preparation, a dofe of a 
powder is ordered to be taken at bed-time, three feveral. 
times; and on the following morning a dofe of purging falt. 
To children, only three dofes of the powder are given, with- 
out any purging falt. ‘The compofition of this powder is 
But, that it confifts partly of a 
mercurial preparation, is demontftrated by its having made 
the gums of feveral people fore, and even falivated others. 
The months of May, June, July, and Augutt, are preferred 
as the moft feafonable for inoculation. But healthy people 
are inoculated at any feafon of the year indifferently. The 
autumn is held to be the worft feafon ; and an aguith habit the 
leaft proper for this operation. No obje¢tion is made to any 
one on account of what is vulgarly called a fceorbutic habit 
of body, or bad blood. The perfon who is to be inoculated, 
on his arrival at the houfe ufed for this purpofe, is carried into 
a public room, where, very probably, he may meet a large 
company aflembled under the feveral {tages of the {mall-pox. 
The operator then opens a puftule of one of the company, 
chufing one where the matter is in a crude ftate ; and then 
jut raifes up the cuticle on the outer part of the arm, where 
it is thickeft, with his moift lancet. This done, he only prefles 
down the raifed cuticle with his finger, and applies neither 
plafter nor bandage. What is extremely remarkable, he fre- 
quently inoculates people with the moilture taken from the 
arm before the eruption of the fmall-pox, nay, within four 
days after the operation has been performed. And,’’ fays fir 
G. Baker, “I am informed, at prefent he gives the preference 
to thismethod. He has attempted to inoculate by means of 
the blood; but without fuccefs. If the operator happeneth 
not to be at home when the new patient arriveth, this is 
looked upon as a maiter of no importance. And fo faris he 
from any apprehenfion of accumulating infection, that it is 
very common for perfons, jult inoculated, to le in the fame 
bed with a patient under any ftage of the difeafe, as it may 
happen; nay, fometimes in aroom where four or five people 
are fick, On the night following the operation, the patient 
takes a pill. This medicine is repeated every other night, 
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wntil the fever comes on. All this time, moderate exercife 

in the air is ftrongly recommended. In twenty-four hours 
after the inoculation, the operator can often diftinguifh whe- 
ther or no the patient be infected. He every day examines 
the incifion ; and from hence feems to prognofticate, with 
fome degree of certainty, concerning the degree of the future 
difeafe. In three days after the operation (provided that 
it has fucceeded), there appears on the incifion a {pot like 
a flea-bite, not as yet above the fkin. - This fpot, by degrees, 
rifes to a red pimple; and then becomes a bladder full of 
clear lymph. This advanceth to maturation like the vario- 
lous puftules, but is the laft which falleth off. In proportion 
as the difcolouration round the place of the incifion is 
greater, the lefs quantity of eruption is expected. And, 
therefore, whenever only a {mall difcoloured circle is ob- 
ferved, purging medicines, more than ordinary, and more fre- 
quently repeated, are held to be neceflary. 

“The preparatory dict is ftill continued. If the fever 
remains fome hours without any tendency to perfpiration, 
fome acid drops are adminiftered, the effe€t of which is to 
bring on a profufe {weat ; but in fome cafes where the fever 
is very high, a powder or pill, ftill more. powerful, is given. 
In general, during the burning heat of the fever, the inocu- 
lator gives cold water. But the perfpiration beginning, he or- 
ders warm balm-tea or thin water-gruel. As foon as the fweat 
abates, the eruption having made its firlt appearance, he 
obliges every body to get up, to walk about the houfe, or 
into the garden. From this time, to the ‘urn of the dif- 
eafe, he gives milk gruel, ad libitum. 

«On the day following the firft appearance of the opaque 
[pot on the puitules, to grown people he gives an ounce of 
Glauber’s purging falt. ‘T’o children he gives a dofe of it 
proportioned to their age. Then, if the eruption be fmall, 
he allows them to eat a little boiled mutton, and toaft and 
butter, and to drink fmall beer. But in cafe of a large 
eruption, he gives them, on the third day after their having 
taken the firit dofe, another dofe of the fame falt, and con- 
fines them to the diet ordered during the preparation.”’ 

Sir George, after reprefenting this as the praétice of Mr. 
D. Sutton, afcribes its fuperior fuccefs to the free ufe of 
sold air. Dr. Glafs, of Exeter, in a publication which ap- 
neared fhortly after that of the preceding gentleman, im- 
outed the advantages of the Suttonian method to the patient 
yeing fweated; while another author, Mr. Chandler, dif- 
ered from both the former writers, and referred the chief 
yenefit of the plan to the infe€ting humour being taken in a 
rude ftate, “* before it has been ultimately variolated by the 
ueceeding fever.’’ Baron Dimfdale likewife thought, that 
Jthough the whole procefs might have fome fhare in the 
production of the fuccefs, yet he believed the chief good 
vas owing to the method of inoculating with recent fluid 
natter, and the management of the patients at the time of 
he eruption. 

In November, 1766, baron Dimfdale publithed his well 
cnown work, entitled * The .prefent Method of inoculating 
or the Small-pox.’’ ‘I'he inftructions contained in this 
ook have defervedly continued ever fince, almoft without 
xception, to regulate the practice of inoculation. 

The baron, when the age is left to his choice, avoids in- 
culating children under two years of age. ‘lhe fubjects 
ontidered by him improper for the operation, are fuch as 
abour under any acute or critical difeafes, or their effects ; 
nd alfo fuch as have evident marks of corrofive acrimonious 
\umours, or manifelt debility. 

As for the mott eligible fala of the year, he thought, 
hat perfons generally had more puftules in the {pring than 
ny other time; and epidemic difeafes (efpecially Suxes, 
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intermittents, and ulcerated fore throats) being moft fre- 
quent in the autumn, the baron did not look upon this as in 
general the moft favourable feafon. But he was of opinion, 
that we might fafely inoculate at all feafons, provided eare. 
were taken to fcreen the patients as much as poffible from 
heat in fummer, and to prevent them from keeping them- 
felves too warm, and too much fhut up from the weather 
in winter. He thought it prudent, however, to avoid ino- 
culation while any peculiar epidemic difeafes were preva- 
lent. He recommended a preparatory regimen, fo as to 
reduce the patient, if in high health, to a low and more 
fecure ftate ; to ftrengthen the conftitution if too low, to 
correct what appears vitiated; and to clear the ftomach 
and bowels as much as may be from all crudities and their 
effects. Young or middle aged perfons, enjoying a good 
{late of health, were ftriétly confined to a milk and vegeta- 
ble diet for nine days previous to the operation, during which 
period they were ordered to take the following powder three 
times at bed-time, and a dofe of Glauber’s falt each fuc- 
ceeding morning. ‘The powder was compofed of eight 
grains of calomel, the fame quantity of compound powder 
of crabs’ claws, and 4th of a grain of emetic tartar. For 
women or children the dofe was leffened, according to their 
age and{trength. For thofe who were of a terder delicate 
conftitution, or yaletudinarians, he prefcribed a milder me- 
dicine, and rather of the alterative than the purgative kind ; 
indulging fome with light animal food, and in cafe of low- 
nefs, witha glafs or two of wine. ‘The baron preferred the 
following method of inoculating. The patient to be in- 
fected being in the fame houfe, and if no obje&tion is made 
to it, in the fame room with one who has the difeafe, a little 
variolous matter is taken from the place of infertion, if the 
fubject is under inoculation, or a puttule, if in the natural 
way, on the point of a lancet, fo that both fides of the 
point are moiftened. With this lancet an incifion is made 
in that part of the arm where iffues are ufually placed, 
deep enough to pafs through the fearf-fkin, and juft to 
touch the ied itfelf, and in length as fhort as poffible, not 
more than one-eighth of an inch. The little wound being 
then ftretched open between the finger and thumb of the 
operator, the incifion is moiftened with the matter by gently 
touching it with the flat fide of the infeéted lancet. The 
baron generally performed the operation in both arms, and 
fometimes in two places in one arm, a little diltance from 
each other. Neither plafter nor bandage is to be applied to 
the inoculated part. The baron preferred ufing fuch mat- 
ter as was taken during the eruptive fever, it being then in 
his opinion endued with moft activity. When the difeafe, 
was to be communicated from an inoculated perfon, he took 
the matter, not from the fecondary puitules, but from the 
place of inoculation. - The fecond day after the operation, 
{f the inoculated part is viewed with a lens, he fays, there 
generally appears a kind of orange-coloured ftain about the 
incifion, and the furrounding fkin feems to contract. At 
this time the baron ufed to prefcribe the following medicine 
to be taken at bed-time: calomel and compound powder of 
crabs’ claws, of each three grains, emetic tartar ;‘.th of a 
grain. On the fourth or fifth day a hardnefs is perceptible 
to the finger. The part itchesand appears flightly inflamed. 
He remarks, that a little clear fluid may be feen under a 
kind of vefication, the part refembling a fuperficial burn. 
In general, about the fixth day fome pain and itiffnefs are 
felt in the arm-pit. This was regarded as a very defirable 
fymptom, a3 foreboding the near approach of the eruptive 
fymptoms, and the favourable progrefs of the difeafe. 
Sometimes on the feventh, more often on the eighth day, the 
fymptoms of the eruptive fever appear; fuch as flight 
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remitting pains in the head and back, fucceeded by tran- 
fient fhiverings and alternate heats, which continue in a 
greater or lefler degree till the eruption is perfected. 

The inflammation in the arm at this time fpreads faft, and 
‘pon viewing the incition with a good glafs, it appears for 
the moft part furrounded with an infinite number of {mall 
puttules, which increafe in fize and extent as the difeafe 
advances. On the tenth or eleventh day a circular or oval 
efforefcence is ufually difcovered furrounding the incifion, 
and extending fometimes nearly half round the arm, but 
more frequently to about the fize of a fhilling, and, being 
under the cuticle, is {mooth and not painful. ‘This efHoref- 
cence was alfo regarded as favourable ; it accompanies the 
eruption, every difagreeable fymptom ceafes, and the pain 
and {tiffmels im the axilla go off. 

When the eruptive fymptoms came on with more feverity, 
baron Dimfdale ufed to dire& a repetition of the laft-men- 
tioned powder, and on the following morning three or four 
ftools were procured by a laxative draught. 

The baron notices that fometimes the {tate of the incifion 
is fuch for feveral days, that the effeéts of the inoculation 
can barely be perceived, the colour about the wound remain- 
ing pale inftead of changing to red; the edges of the in- 
cifion {pread but little, they remain flat, and are attended 
neither with itching nor uneafinefs of any kind. Nay, fome- 
times on the fifth, and even on the fixth day, the alteration 
is fo little, as to make it doubtfvl whether the infection has 
taken place. Dimfdale fets down fuch appearances as unfa- 
vourable, and implying a late and more untoward difeafe. To 
prevent this, he ufed to dire&t the pewder or pill to be taken 
each night, and in cafe it failed to operate by ftool, or 
there was the leaft difpofition to coftivenefs, an ounce of 
Glauber’s fauce, or a laxative draught, was given in the 
morning, once or twice, as the cafe might require. The ba- 
ron believed that thefe meafures forwarded the inflammation, 
which he always wifhed to fee, as he had conftantly ob- 
ferved, that an early progrefs on the arm, and an early com- 
mencement of the eruptive complaints, portended that the 
diftemper would be mild and favourable ; and on the con- 
trary, that when both were late, the fymptoms proved more 
irregular and untoward. The patient, inftead of being con- 
fined to his bed or room, when the fymptoms of the erup- 
tive fever came on, was direéted, as foon as the purging 
medicine had operated, to keep abroad in the openair, be 
it ever fo cold, as much as he could bear, and to drink cold 
water, if thirlty, always taking care not to ftand {tili while 
abroad, but to walk about with moderation. 


In certain cafes, notwithftanding baron Dimfdale found 
the eruptive fymptoms extremely violent, and the patients 
almoit incapable of motion, and apprehentive of cold as the 
greatelt evil, yet he perfuaded them to rife out of bed and 
go out of doors, often fupported by affiftants, and he allowed 
them to drink as much cold water as they chofe. No finifter 
accident was the confequence, but, on the contrary, the 
patients’ fpirits were revived, and every fymptom feemed 
benefited by the method. 

When any uncommon languor happened, a bafin of thin 
broth, or a glafs of wine, was allowed in the day, or fome 
white-wine whey at bed-time. Indeed, fuch things were 
allowed at any time to tender, aged, or weakly perfens. 
After the eruption was completed, if occafion required, 
they were indulged in a little well-boiled meat of the hghteit 
kind, as chicken, veal, or mutton. 

The pra&ice of baron Dimfdale was certainly, in a great 


meafure, an imitation of the method purfued by Mr. D. 
Sutton. 
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We hall conclude this article with a few neceffary ine 
{tructions and references. 

1. The age of the perfon to be inoculated for the {mall- 
pox fhould be as little advanced as poffible; but (if it can 
be avoided) not lefs than four months. 


2. The matter, when convenient, fhould be taken froma — 


young fubje&t who has the fmall-pox in a favourable way, 
and frefh matter fhould have the preference to fuch as is old. 
It deferves particular attention, however, that it is chiefly 
for the fake of avoiding unprofeffional blame that we choofe 
matter from patients labouring under the difeafe mildly, 
fince experience rather proves, that the lenity or malignity 
of the {mall-pox depends very little on whether the matter 
is taken from one patient who has the diftemper favourably, 
-or from another who has it feverely. Nor can we wonder 
at this fact, fince the contagion can only be of one fort. 
Therefore, were a patient much expofed to the cafual 
{mall-pox, and no matter could be procured from any fub- 
ject that had the diftemper mildly, the furgeon fhould recom. 
mend inoculation with fueh matter as it would be in his 
power to obtain. 

3. In inoculating, the operator is to make the flighteit 
puncture, or feratch, imaginable in the arm over the place 
where the infertion of the deltoid mufcle terminates. That 
part of the lancet which is befmeared with the matter, is 
to be repeatedly rubbed over the wound, and left the matter 
be wiped away, it is beft not to pull down the fhirt-fleeve 
till the part is quite dry. Some operators prefer introducing 
the lancet, armed with the matter, obliquely beneath the 
cuticle. When this mode is followed, it is proper at the 
time of withdrawing the lancet to prefs the wound with 
the finger, fo that the parts in conta&t with the matter may 
wipe it off the lancet with more certainty. 

The works on the inoculation for the fmall-pox are too 
numerous to be even mentioned: we would, however, par- 
ticularly refer to Friend’s Hiltory of Medicine. D’Entrer 
colle’s Lettres Edifiantes et Curieufes. Avicenne Opera. 
Mémoires fur Inoculation par M. de la Condamine. 
Philofophical TranfaGtions for 1722. Monro on Inocula- 
tion in Scotland. Holwell’s Account of the Manner of 
incculating in the Eaft Indies. Maiiland’s Account of 
inoculating the Small-pox. Mead de Variolis et Morbilliss 
Kirkpatrick’s Analyfis of Inoculation. Some’s Small-pox 
impartially confidered, &c. Murray’s Hilt. Infitionis Va- 
riolarum in Suecia. Dimfdale’s prefent Method of inocu- 
lating for the Small-pox. Jurin’s Account of the Succefs 
of inoculating the Small-pox in 1721, &c. and his letter 
to Dr. Cotefworth. Woodville’s Hiftory of the Small- 
pox, &c. 

For an account of the inoculation for the cow-pox, now 
fo defervedly preferred to the preceding practice, fee Cow- 
Pox and VACCINATION. . 

A particular defcription of the SmaLi-pox will be found 
under that word. 

InocuLation, Hofpital far. See Hosprrar. 

INOFFICIOUS ‘Testament, in Law. See Trstas 
MENT. 

INOM Baruey, in Agriculture, a term applied to fuch 
barley as is fown the fecond crop after the ground has been 
fallowed, or cleaned from weeds. : 

INORDINATE Proportion, is where three magni- 
tudes being in one rank and three others proportional to them 
in another, you compare them ina different order. 

E. gr. If there be in one rank thefe three numbers, 2, 3» 
95 andin another rank, thefe other three, 8, 24, 36, which 
are proportional to the precedent, in a different order; fo 
that 2 be to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 to g as 8 to 24; thencaft. 
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INQ 
ing away the mean terms in each rank, you conclude the 
firit 2 in the firft rank to he to the laft, 9; as 8, the firlt 
ofthe other rank, to the laft,. 36. 

INORGANIC, in Natura/ Hiflory, cr unorganized bo- 
dies, are mineral fubftances which are not organized or con- 
ftru€ted as animals and vegetables capable of life are; fuch 
are alfo called native foffils, to diftinguifh them from organic 
remains or reliquia. Martin's “* Outlines,” p. 1. 

_INOSARCION, a name given by the old Greek and 
Roman authors to a peculiar {pecies of emerald, called alfo 
by fome the Chalcedonian emerald. The great diftinGtion 
of this from all the other kinds of this gem, was its not 
beim of the pure, clear, and unvarying colours of the 
others, but having thick veins in it, which gave peculiar re- 
fractions and reflections to the light ; and though the ftone 
was in itfelf wholly green, yet when viewed in fide lights, 
thefe veins gave all thofe changeable colours that orna- 
ment the feathers of a peacock’s tail, or the neck of a 
pigeon. 

-INOSCULATION. See Anastomasis and Artery. 

INOWLOCZ, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Warlaw; 56 miles S.E. of Lenczicz. 

INOWLOCZAW, or Juxncenrestaw, a town of the 
duchy of Warfaw ; 26 miles W. of Wladiflaw. 

INOWSAL, a fmall ifland near the northern coaft of 
the ifland of Borneo. N. lat. 6 45’. E. long. 117° 27’. 

LN PACE, a Latin term, ufed among monks, to fignify 
a prifon, where fuch of themare {hut up as have committed 
any grievous fault. 

Formerly there ufed to bea great deal of ceremony at 
the putting a religious im pace ; but now it is not much re- 
garded. Such as are fhut up in perpetual imprifonment, 
are allo faid to be in pace. 

Sometimes, alfo, the words requicfcat in pace are ufed by 
way of allufion to a cuftom in the Romi church, or pray- 
ing that the foul of the defun& may relt in peace. 

The fame words are alfo frequently feen at the bottom of 
epitaphs, in lieu of thofe ufed by the ancient Romans, 
S. T. T. L. é. e. Sit tibi terra levis, Light lie the earth ;”” 
or, “ Sit humus cineri non onerofa tuo.’’ 

IN PALE. See Pate. 

INPROMPTU, or Impromptu, a Latin word frequent- 
ly ufed among the French, and fometimes in Englifh, to 
fignify a piece made off-tiand, or extempore, without any 
previous meditation, by the mere force and vivacity of ima- 
gination. 

INQUEST, or Enquesr. 
Jury. 

Inquest of Office. See Orricr. — - 

-INQUIRENDO, an authority given a perfon or per- 
fons, to inquire into fomething for the king’s advantage. 

_Inquirenno /diota. See Iprora. 

INQUIRENDUM, Ap. See Ap Ixnquirenpum. 

Inquirnennvum, Melius. See MeEvius, &c. 

INQUISITIO Pof Mortem. Sve Lnqueft of Orricer. 

INQUISITION, in the Civil ‘and Canon Law, a 
manner of proceeding for the difcovery of fome crime by 
the fole office of the judge, in the way of fearch or exami- 
nation. 

Inquisition is alfo ufed, in Common Law, for a like 
procefs in the king’s behalf, ‘for difcovery of lands, profits, 
and the like. In which fenfe it is alfo confounded with 
Office ; which fee. 

Inquisirion, or the Holy Office, denotes an eccletiaftical 
jerifdiction eftablifhed in Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. for 
the trial and examination of fuch perfons as are fufpected to 
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entertain any religious opinions contrary to thofe profefled in 
the church of Rome. 

It is called inquifition, becaufe the judges by their office 
take cognizance of crimes on common report, without 
any legal evidence, except what they themfelves are able to 
explore. 

Some people fancy they fee the original of the inquifition, 
in a conftitution made by pope Lucius, at the council of 
Verona, in 1184, where he orders the bifhops to get informa- 
tion, either by themfelves, or by their commifiaries, of all 
fuch perfons as were fufpected of herefy ; and diftinguithes 
the feveral degrees of fufpeted, convicted, penitent, relapfed, 
&c: However this be, it is generally alowed, that pope 
Innocent ITE. laid the firft foundation of the Holy Office ; 
and that the Waudois, and Albigenfes were the firft objeéts 
of it. That pontiff, in the begining of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, fent Rainier, a Ciftercian monk, and Picrre de Caftel- 
nau, archdeacon of Maguelonne, to the country of Thou- 
loufe, or Narbonne Gaul, in order to blow up a fpirit of 
zeal and perfecution againtt thé prelates and princes. Thefe 
miffionaries were foon followed by others, among whom was 
the famous Spaniard, Dominic, founder of the order of 
Preachers, who returning from Rome in the year 1206, fell 
in with thefe delegates, embarked in their caufe, and la- 
boured, both by his exhortations and condu@t, in the extirpa- 
tion of herefy. Thefe fpiritual champions were to give an 
account to the pope of the number of heretics in thofe parts, 
and of the behaviour of the princes and perfons in authority 
to them ; and thence they acquired the name of inquifitors : 
but thefe original inqnifitors had not any court, or any au- 
thority, they were only a kind of {piritual fpies, who were 
to make report of their difcoveries to the pope, and to ex- 
cite the Catholic princes and people to extirpate heretics. 

It has been generally faid, that the tribunal of the inqui- 
fition was the vention of St. Dominic, and firft erected by 
him in the city of Thouloufe; that, confequently, he was 
the firft inquifitor; and that, although the year of its infti- 
tution is uncertain, it was undoubtedly confirmed, in a folemn 
manner, by Innocent III. in the council of the Lateran, ir 
the year 1215. See Limborch’s Hilt. of the Inquifition, 
by Chandler, book i. chap. 10. 

‘This account is contefted by Mofheim, who maintains, 
that St. Dominic was not appointed by the Roman pontiff to 
proceed judicially againit heretics, and fuch as were fufpe&- 
ed of herefy, to pronounce fentence according to their 
refpestive cafes, and to deliver over to the fecular arm 
fuch as perfifted obftinately in their errors, and there- 
fore, in this fenfe, was no inquifitor ; though, according to 
the original meaning of the term, he was invelted with the 
commiflion and authority of the Roman pontiff to extirpate 
herefy, and oppofe its abettors, but without any judicial 
power: nay, it is farther urged, that the court of inquili- 
tion was not erected during the life of St. Dominic. The 
horrid war, which was excited by Innocent IIT againft the 
Albigenfesin Narbonne Gaul, and which was carried on by 
the crofs-bearers with the utmoft cruelty from the year 1209 
to 1229, when a treaty of peace took place between Ray- 
mond VIII. earl of ‘Thouloufe, and Lewis VILL. king of 
France, which gave a mortal blow to the caufe of herefy, 
prepared the way for the full eitablifiment of the mauiti- 
tron. 

Tnquifitors of the firlt kind had, in the courfe of this time, 
been placed in almolt every city, whofe inhabitants had the 
misfortune to be fufpected of herefy, notwithitanding the re- 
lu€tance which the people manifelted to this new inititution, 
and thé violence with which they frequently expelled and 
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fometimes maflacred thefe bloody officers of the popith hie- 
rarchy. At length, the council held at Thouloufe, in the 
year 1229, by Romanus, cardinal of St. Angelo, and pope's 
legate, went ilill farther, and erected in every city a council 
of inquifitors, confifting of one priefl, and three laymen. 
This inftitution was, however, fuperfeded in the year 1233, 
by Gregory IX. who entrufted the Dominieans, or Preach- 
ing Friars, with the important commiffion of difcovering and 
bringing to judgment the heretics that were lurking in 
France ; and in a formal epiltle difcharged the bifhops of that 
painful office. Immediately after this, the bifhop of 'Tour- 
nay, who was the pope’s legate in France, began to exe- 
cute this new refolution, by appointing Pierre Cellan and 
Guillaume Arnaud, inquifitors of heretical pravity at 'Thou- 
loufe ; and afterwards proceeded in every city where the Do- 
minicans had a convent, to conftitute officers of the fame kind 
chofen from among the monks of that order. From this pe- 
riod we are to date the commencement of the dreadful tribu- 
nal of the inquifition, which in this and the following ages 
fubdued fuch a prodigious multitude of heretics, part of 
whom were converted to the church by terror, and the reft 
committed to the flames without mercy. For the Domini- 
cans erected firft at Thouloufe, and afterwards at Carcaf- 
fone, and other places, a tremendous court, before which 
were f{ummoned not only heretics, and perfons fufpected of 
herefy ; but likewife all who were accufed of magic, for- 
cery, Judaifm, witchcraft, and other crimes of that kind. 
This tribunal, in procefs of time, was ere€ted in the other 
countries of Europe, though not every where with the. fame 
fuccefs. The method of proceeding in this court of inquifition 
was at firft fimple, and almoit in every refpect fimilar to that 
which was obferved in the ordinary courts of jultice. But 
the Dominicans modelled it after that ef the tribunal, calied 
in the Roman church the tribunal of peace ; and hence arofe 
that ftrange fyftem of inquilitorial law, which in many re- 
{pects is fo contrary to the common feelings of humanity, and 
the plaineft dictates of equity and juftice. And that no- 
thing might be wanting to render the fpiritual court formi- 
dable and tremendous, the Roman pontiffs perfuaded the 
European princes, particularly the emperor Frederic II. and 
Lewis IX. king of France, not only to enaét the moft bar- 
barous laws againft heretics, and to commit to the flames 
thofe who were pronounced fuch by the inquifitors, but alfo 
to maintain the inquifitors in their office, and grant them their 
protection in the moft open and folemn manner. The edicts 
wlued to this purpofe by Frederic II. are well known; 
edicts every way preper to excite horror, and which render- 
ed the moi illuftrious piety and virtue incapable of faving 
from the moft cruel death fuch as bad the misfortune te be 
difagreeable to the inqnifiters. The laws of Frederic, in 
relation to the inquifitors, may be feen in Limborch’s Hif- 
tory of the Bnquifition, book i. chap. 12. 

The edict of St. Lewis, in favour of thefe ghoftly judges, 
iffued out in the year 1229, is generally known under the 
title of Cupientes. 

After the death of Frederic, who had long before re- 
pented the power he had given the churchmen, as having 
feen fome of the fruits of it, pope Innocent IV. ereéted a 
perpetual tribunal of inquifitors, and deprived the bifhops 
and fecular judges of the little power the emperor Frederic 
had left them. And this jurifdiGion, which depended im- 
mediately upon himfelf, he took care to introduce into moft 
of the ftates of Europe. In 1251 it was eftablithed in Italy; 
in 1255 Alexander IV. appointed inquifitors in France, at 
tht, requeft of St. Lewis. But the inquifitors were fo fiery 
hot, and made fuch horrible butchery among the reputed 


heretics, that they raifed an univerfal deteftation even in fome 
Catholic countries themfelves. Hence it was that their reign 
proved very fhort both in France and Germany ; though 
they were occafionally exerting themfelves; and their power 
was eftablifhed in many parts of France and Germany about 
the time of the Reformation by Luther; but afterwards 
gradually declined. Nor was even Spain entirely fubject to 
them til the time. of Ferdinand and ifabella, when their 
power was increafed, under pretence of clearing the country 
of Judaifm and Mahometanifm. 
The.inquifition was firft introduced into Spain in the year 
1478; but the firft inquifitor-gencral, and the fupreme 


council of the inguifition, were not fixed till the year 1483. 


This tribunal is arifen to fuch a height in Spain that the 
king of Caftile before his coronation fubjeéts himfelf and all 
his dominions, by a fpecial oath, io the molt holy tribunal 
of the inquifition. It is under the direétion of an inquifitor- 
general, appeinted by the king, and confirmed by the pope ; 


_and this inquifition has power to name particular inquifitors 


in every place where there is any tribunal of the inqilition, 
The inquifition was eftablifhed in Portugal, at the preff- 


ing folicitation of king John II]. about the year 1536: and 


both the Spaniards and Portuguefe. have eftablifhed it in 


their territories in the weftern continent. 


The power of the inquifition was very much limited in fome 
countries, particularly at Venice, where it was introduced: 


about the year 1289, and where it was received under fuch 


modifications, as proved a great check on its authority ; the: 


office confilting of fecular and ecclefiafical perfons, though 
the latter had been long endeavouring to bring it into their 


own hands, but could never prevail with the Venetian fenate’ 


to agreeto it. Indeed at Venice it feemed rather a political 


than a religious contrivance; and ferved rather for the fecurity. 


of the ftate, than that of the church. ‘There are appeals 
from the fubaltern inquifitions in Italy, to the congregation 
of the holy office refiding at Rome. 

The congregation was firlt formed by Paul IIT. in 1542, 
but finally eitablithed by Sixtus V. in 1588. The members 
of it, called fupreme inguifitors, affemble thrice in the week, 
and every Thurfday in the prefence of the pope, who pre- 
fides in it. 

The officers or minifters of the inquifition are the inqui- 


fitors, who derive their power from the pope, either by word” 


of mouth, or by his apoftolic letters, and can be removed 
only by him, or by authority conferred by him on thofe 
cardinals who are the inquifitors-general ; vicars-general, 
who manage the affairs of the inquiiition during the abfence 


of the inquifitors; affeffors and counfellors, who give their. 


advice in points of theology and law; the promoter fifcal, 
whofe office it is to examine the depolfitions of the witnefles, 
to give information of criminals to the mquifiters, and to 
demand their apprehenfion and imprifonment, and, finally, 
when apprehended and admonifhed, to accufe them; notaries 
or regiiters, who write down the injuntions, accufations, 
and all the pleadings of the caufes; ihe judge and receiver 
of the confifcated effe&ts ; the executor and offtcials, who 
apprehend and keep in cultody criminals; the attendants or 
familiars ; the crofs-bearers; and the vifitors, who vifit all 
the provinces of the inquifitors, and report to the inquifitor- 
general and council whatever was proper to be amended. 
‘The civil magittrate is entirely excluded from the cognizance 
of herefy ; but the inquifitors require their affiftance for the 


punifhment of heretics, in confequence of the fentence which 


they pronounce: and they are feverely threatened with the 
moit grievous punifhments, if they negleét their duty. The 
punifhments inflicted by the inquilition on heretics are eccle- 


fiaftical 
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fiaitical and civil: the ecclefiaftical or canonical. are excom- 
munication, deprivation ef ecclefiaftical burial, dignities, 
benefices, and offices. The civil are confifcation of goeds, 
which is infli€ted on all who are convicted of herefy, or con- 
fefs, whether they repent or perfift in their herefy, becaufe 
they are declared to incur.the punifhment, i/o jure, as foon 
as they fall into herefy; difinheriting the children, infomuch 
that though they are Catholics, they can never inherit the 
eflates of their fathers who died in herefy ; infamy, which 


‘excludes from all public offices, from bearing witnefs, 


making wills, &c. lofs of all dominion, natura! or civil, as 
power of parents over children, matters over fervants, ma- 
giftrates and princes over fubje€is, &c. and the deprivation 
of all property in every thing they have; imprifonment 5 
bann, which is a kind of fentence of excommunication, by 
which any perfon is caft out of the commonwealth, fo that 
he cannot enjoy the public proteétion, or difcharge any 
public offices, or receive any benefit of law ; diffidation, 
which declares heretics to be enemies of their own country 
and of the empire, fo that any perfon, by his own private 
authority, may feize, plunder, and kill him, as an enemy 
and robber, even though he be a clergyman; nor is it lawful 
for any one to undertake their defence when apprehended ; 
and thofe advocates who favour and plead for them, are pro- 
nounced infamous, and fufpended from their office; and 
finally death, which is that of being burnt alive, in fome 
cafes heightened by being gagged with an iron inftrument, 
fo that in the midft of their torments they cai utter only an 
inarticulate found. 

It is the conftant pra€tice of the inquifition to affect, in 
all their procedures, to infpire as much terror and amaze- 
ment as poflible ; every thing is done with the profoundett 
filence and fecrecy, and with the greateft rigour and pre- 
tended impartiality. Whena perfon is feized, all the world 
abandons him ; not the neare(t friend dares to fpeak a word 
in his defence ; that alone would be enough to render them 
fufpected of herefy, and would bring them within the claws 
of the inquifition ; nay, the nearett relations are bribed and 
con{traimed to accufe one another. The criminals are feized. 
examined, tried, tortured, and, unlefs they recant, are even 
condemned and executed, without ever feeing or knowing 
their accufers ; whence the revengeful have a fair occafion 
of wreaking their malice on their enemies. By the forms 
of the inquifition, a perfon defamed only for herefy is 
obliged to make a canonical purgation, #. e. to purge himlelf 
with feven, more or lefs, compurgators ; fo that it he fails 
in one, two, or three, he is accounted guilty : befides, every 
one, though excluded by other courts, is admitted as a wit- 
nefs, a mortal enemy only excepted. The names of the 
witnefles are not fhewn to the prifoner ; nor is any circum- 
flance difeovered, by which he can obtain the knowledge of 
them. If two unexceptionable witnefles teitify of different 
facts ; yea, fometimes if there be only one, or a mere report, 
it is thought fufficient for ordering the torture; the evidence 
of two unexceptionab’e witnefles, who agree, is fufficient 
for the convi¢tion and condemnation of any perfon. ‘Thole 
that are informed againtt are conflrained to become their 
own accufers; and various arts are ufed to extort a con- 
feffion from them. 
direction of the inquifition, and employed chiefly in order 
to betray them; moreover, when the crimes cannot be 
proved ayainft them, they are only abfolved from profecu- 
tion, but their crimes and names are recorded agaiuit them. 
The ufe of torture for difcovering fecret crimes lying con- 
cealed in the mind, is a flagrant inftance of injultice ; and 
perfona are put to the torture upon half full proof of the 
erimey is és Gabtting. defamation, one witnefs of his own 


are never brought to confront him. 


The advocate allowed them is under the. 


INS 


knowledge, or when the tokens are vehement, or violent, 
Thefe tortures are ufed under a pretence of difcovering 
the truth, and they are varied and continued with the at 
wanton cruelty. After thefe, and many other fhocking 
proceffes, when the inquifition has done with the criminals, 
and condemned them to death, they are turned over to the 
fecular arm, with much prayer, and pious intreaty, that their 
lives may not be touched. ' 

Time is so manner of fecurity in point of herefy ; nor, 
does the grave itfelf thelter the accufed from the purfuits of 
the inquifition ; even the deceafed have their trials, and they 
proceed in all their form and folemnity againft the dead car- 
cafes. The executions are always deferred till the number 
of the condemned is very great, that the multitude of fuf- 
ferers may ftrike the deeper horror, and make the fcene more 
terrible and fhocking. See Act of Faith. 

The inquifition is very fevere in the Indies. It is true, there 
muft be the oaths of feven witneffes to condemn a man; 
but the depofition of flaves or children are taken. The per- 
fon is tortured till he condemns himfelf; for his accufers 
Perfons are accufed for 
the flendereft expreffion againft the church; or even fora 
diirefpe&tful word of the inquifition. 

The ftandard of the inquifition in Spain is a piece of 
red damafk, on which is painted a crofs, with an olive- 
branch on one fide, and a {word on the other ;_ with thefe 
words of the pfalm, Z£xurge, Domine,  judica caufim 
meam. 

The ftandard of the inquifition in Portugal hath their 
fuppofed founder Dominic’s picture on one fide, and on the 
other fide the crofs, between an olive-tree and a fword, with 
this motto, Juflicia & mifericordia. 

See on the fubje& of this article Limborch’s Hitt. of the 
Inquifition, by Chandler, paffim. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hift. 
vol. tl. p. 113, &c. 8vo. 

INQUISITORS, in Laz, are fheriffs, coroners /uper 
vifum corporis; or the like, who have authority to enquire 
into certain cafes, ex officio. 

IN QUO, Medium in quo. See Mrprum. 

INROLLMENT, the regittering, recording, or enter- 
ing of any lawful act, or initrument, in the records of 
chancery 5 as a recognizance acknowledged, or a ftatute, or 
a-fine levied. 

Inrollments are alfo made in the rolls of the excheqner, 
king’s bench; and common pleas; in the huftings at Guild- 
hall, London ; and by the clerk of the peace in any county. 
See REGISTER. 

InroLiMeENts, Clerb of the. See Crerx. 

INSAG, in Ornithology, a name given by the people of* 
the Philippine iflands to one of the feveral fpecies of par- 
rots, common in their woods. ‘The infag is a very beau- 
tiful bird ; its body is of a very bright green, and its head 
of a fine florid red. 

INSANITY. See Mentat Derangement, Manta, and 
MELANCHOLY. . 
INSANUM ParciamMentom. See PARLIAMENTUM. 
INSCHI, or Inscui dna, in the Materia Medica, a name 

iven by fome authors to the common ginger. 

INSCONCED, in the Military Art, denotes that part of 
an army that have fortified themfelves with a /cence, or fmall 
fort, in order to defend fome pafs, &c. See Sconce. 

INSCRIBED, in Geometry. A figure is faid to be in-- 
feribed in another, when all the angles of the figure inferibed 
touch either the angles, fides, or planes of the other. 

Inscrisen Hyperdola, is fuch an one as lies entirely within 
the angle of its afymptotes ; as the conical hyperbola doth. 
See Hyernxpora and CircuMSCRIBING. 

INSCRIP.« 


INS 
INSCRIPTION, a title, or writing affixed to any 


thing, to give fome farther knowledge thereof ; or to tran{- 
mit fome important truth to pofterity. 

Antiquaries are very curious in examining ancient in- 
{criptions found on ftones, and other monuments of anti- 
quity. Sanchoniathon, contemporary, as it is faid, with 
Gideon, drew moft of the memoirs whereof his hiftory 1s 
compofed from infcriptions which he found in temples, 
and on columns, both among the heathens and the He- 
brews. 

It appears, indeed, that the ancients engraved upon pillars 
the principles of {ciences, as well as the hiftory of the world. 
Thofe mentioned by Herodotus fhew, that this was the firft 
way of initruGing people, and of tranfmitting hiftories, 
and f{ciences, to potterity. This is confirmed by Plato in 
his Hippias, wherein he fays, that Pififtratus engraved, on 
itone pillars, precepts ufeful for hufbandmen. Pliny af- 
{ures us, that the firit public monuments were made of plates 
of lead; and that the treaties of confederacy concluded 
between the Romans and the Jews were written upon plates 
ef brats; that, fays he, the Jews might have fomething to 
put them ion. mind of the peace and confederacy concluded 
with the Romans. The Greeks and Romans were much 
addiéted to infcriptions, and were extremely fond of being 
mentioned in them: and hence it is that we find fo many in 
thofe countries of ancient learning, that large volumes have 
been compofed ; as the colleCtion of Gruter, &e. 

Since Gruter’s colleétion, Th. Reinefius has compiled 
another huge volume of infcriptions. M. Fabretty publifhed 
another volume at Rome in 1669, wherein he has corrected 
abundance of errors which had efcaped Gruter, Reinefius, 
and other antiquaries, &c. and added a great number of in- 
{criptions omitted by them. Since all thefe, Grevius has 
p~blifhed a complete collection of infcriptions, in three vo- 
lumes folio. 

Inscription, Academy of. See ACADEMY. 

Inscriptions, Notes, or Abbreviations, ufed in. 
RACTER. 

INSCRUTABLE, UnsrarcnaB_e;in Theology, isufually 
underitood of the fecrets of Providence, andthe judgments 
of God, which cannot be found out, or into which human 
reafon cannot penetrate. 

INSE, in Geography, a town of Pruffia ; 22 miles W. of 
Tilfit. 

INSECTS. See En'romorocy. 

Insects,’ Anatomy of. Many parts of this fubject have 
been already confidered in the article ENromoLocy, to 
which we refer the reader: our prefent objeét is to fupply 
what has not been inferted there. 

Organs of Motion.—A ttriking difference is obferved in the 
pofition of the hard parts, which conftitute the effential or- 
gans of motion, between this clafs and the mammallia, 
birds, &c. In the latter, the bones are placed in the centre 
of the limbs, and are furrounded by the mufcles, which are 
covered externally by the fkin ; while in the former, the re- 
fifting matters, which are analogous to bones and perform 
their functions, are hollow, placed externally, fupply the 
place of fkin, and contain the moving powers in their 
cavities. 

The flruGture and appearances of the external coverings 
vary contiderably in the different orders of this clafs. Inthe 
crab, lcb'ter, &e, a hard calcareous cruft covers the whole 
body and limbs, ferving for fkin and fkeleton. In the per- 
feét infects the furface of the body is covered by horny fub- 
itances of various degrees of hardnefs and refiltance. ‘The 
larve have coverings of a fofter kind, and approaching more 
acarly, as far as external characters go, to the {kin of. mam- 


See Cua- 
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malia and of the neighbouring claffes. Yet this is analogous 
in its funétions to the calcareous and horny crufts; for it 
receives the infertion of the mufcles, and therefore confti- 
tutes the chief agent of locomotion. 

The fenfible chara@ters of the calcareous cruft of the 
crab and lobfter (their hell as it is commonly called) 
refemble thofe of the fhells of teftaceous animals, and in 
fome degree thofe of bone: but the chemical conttitution 
is in fome ref{peéts different. The very valuable refearches 
of Mr. Hatchett have made us acquainted with the chief 
circumttances of the compofition of thefe matters. After 
having detailed his experiments on fhells and on the cover- 
ings of the echini, he proceeds: I]t was now requifite to 
afcertain if phofphate of lime is a component part of the 
fubftance which covers the cruftaceous marine or aquatic 
animals, fuch as the crab, lobfter, prawn, and cray-fith. 
Pieces of this fubftance, taken from various parts of thofe 
animals, were at different times immerfed in acetous and di- 
luted nitric acid ; thofe which had been placed in the diluted 
nitric acid produced a moderate effervefcence, and in a fhort 
time were found to be foft and elaftic, of a ycllowifh-white 
colour, and like a cartilage, which retained the original 
figure. The fame effects were produced by acetous acid, but 
in a lefs degree; in the latter cafe alfo the colouring matter 
remained, and was foluble in alcohol. All the folutions, 
both acetous and nitric, afforded carbonate and phofphate of 
lime, though the former ina larger proportion. There is 
reafon to conclude, therefore, that phofphate of lime, mingled 
with the carbonate, is a chemical characteriftic, which dif- 
tinguifhes the cruftaceous from the teftaceous fubftances ; 
and that the principal difference in the qualities of each, 
when complete, is caufed by the proportion of the hardening 
fubftances, relative to the gluten, by which they are ce- 
mented ; or by the abundance and conliftency of the gelati- 
nous, membranaceous, or cartilaginous fubftance, in and on 
which the carbonate of lime, or the mixture of the car- 
bonate and phofphate, has been fecreted and depofited. And 
as the prefence of phofphate of hme, mingled with earbo- 
nate, appears to be a chemical character of crultaceous ma- 
rine animals, there is every reafon to conclude that Linneus 
did right not to place the echini among the teftaceous ones. 
The prefence of phofphate of lime, m the fubftance which 
covers the cruftaceous marine animals, appears to denote an 
approximation to the nature of bone, which, not only by the 
experiments of Mr. Gahn, but by the united teflimony of alk 
chemiits, has been proved principally to confift, as far as the 
oflifying fubftance is concerned, of phofphate of lime.” 
Philof. Tranf. 1799. In a recapitulation of thefe re- 
fearches, in the ranfaétions for 1800, he fays, ‘ it was 
proved, that the cruft which covers certain marine animals, 
fuch as crabs, lobfters, cray-fifh, and prawns, confifts of a 
{trong cartilage, hardened by a mixture of carbonate and 
phofphate of lime; and that thus thefe cruftaceous bodies 
occupy a middle place between fhell and bone, though they 
incline principally to the nature of thell.’’ Similar refults to 
thefe were obtained by Merat-Guillot, who has deferibed 
his inveftigation in the Annales de Chimie, t. 34. From 100 
parts of lobfter crutt, he obtained 6o of carbonate of lime, 
14 of phofphate, and 26 of animal matter. In 100 parts of 
cray-fifh cruft there were 60 of carbonate, 12 0f pholphate, 
and 26 of animal matter. So far as the horny coverings of 
infects have been examined, they correfpond in chemical 
properties to horn, hoof, fcales of ferpents, feathers, &c. 
and do not owe their firmnefs to calcareous matter, which 
feems not to be an effential part in their formation. See 
Horn. 

Ain interefting enquiry arifes here, concerning the mode 

of 
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Of formation of thefe coverings; but our data are hardly 
fufficient to refolve it fatisfaftorily. Some obfervations,’’ 
fays Cuvier,  feem to prove that there are teftaceous 
animals, which lofe their fhells entirely at certain periods, 
and are fupplied with new ones. But this repreduétion 
might be effected by developement like that of the an- 
tler: and if it be alfo a developement, which produces the 
interior layers of thofe fhells, which do not drop off, it 
may be compared to that which forms the inner lamina of 
the horns of cows, theep, and other ruminating mammalia, 
and alfo to the produétion of the epidermis in all animals ; 
that is to fay, it is a deficcation, a kind of death of a mem- 
brane, which appeared to have fome fort of organization, as 
long as it was protected from the contact of the external air, 
or had not acquired completely its characteriftic folidity. 
All the hard parts which hold the place of bones in in- 
vertebral animals feem to be developed in this manner. In 
the crab and lobfter, for example, that which ferves at the 
fame time for integuments and fkeleton, grows no more 
when it has once attained its perfect hardnefs; yet the 
foft parts itill continue the progrefs of their developement. 
When they are too much confined by the hard covering, 
that feparates and is detached: but another is found under 
it, which was in a {tate of formation while the former was 
detaching itfelf, or, as we may fay, dying. This new co- 
vering is at firlt foft, fenfible, and even vafcular; but a 
quantity of calcareous matter, previoufly colle€ted in the 
ftomach, is very foon conveyed to it, hardens it, obfruéts 
the pores and veffels, and renders it, in fhort, perfeétly fimi- 
lar to that of which it has fupplied the place. Infeé&ts do 
not acquire their perfeG& hardnefs until they have taken 
their laft form, and have no further change of fkin to un- 
dergo; but all the fkins which they had catt off before, al- 
though fofter, were dead, and already replaced by others, 
developed before they were difcharged. Thus all the hard 
external organs of white-blooded animals, whatever their con- 
fiftence and chemical nature may be, fhould rather be com- 
pared, in their mode of growth, to the epidermis, to hol- 
Jow nails, and horns, than to true bones.’? Lecons d’Ana- 
tomie comparée, t. 1, p. 118. 

Epidermis.—Cruttacea and infects, whether in their larva 
or perfec flate, have a true epidermis; but, as this integu- 
ment, when it has once become dry and hard, is no longer 
fufeeptible of that extenfion which is neceflary to accom- 
modate the growth of the animal, it is feparated at certain 
periods, which are definite in each fpecies, but influenced 
confiderably by the atmofpherical temperature: the animal 
quits its fkin, pafling out from it as from a fheath. This 
procefs is called moulting: the infe&, in many cafes, is 
feveral days preparing for it, and fometimes perifhes. Mott 
of the larve of the papilio and bombyx kinds change their 
covering feven times before they pafs into the ftate of chry- 
falis. ‘The bombyx caja has ten fucceflive coverings. 

This moft fingular procefs is not analogous to the mere 
feparation of the cuticle in the human fubject ; for the parts 
which are detached in infeéts, in many cafes afford attach- 
ment to the mufcles of the animal. Thus, in the crutacea 
the whole fkeleton is fhed, and this takes place annually, 
« Thefe frequent moultings,”’ fays Lyonet, ‘of the cater- 
pillar of the phalena coffus are the more fingular, inafmuch 
as the caterpillar does not fimply change its fin, but caits 
its whole external covering, in which we obferve the head, 
jaws, corner, all the fcaly parts compofing the lips, the 
cirri, the fpinning hole, the antenne, and even the fcales 
enclofed within the head, and affording attachment to feveral 
mufcles ; alfo the ftigmata, the nails, feales, and hooks of 
the feet, the hairs, the anus, in fhort all the vilible external 


furface of the animal. In difpofing itfelf for this operation, 
it pafles fome days without taking any nourifhment ; the 
mufcles, and other interior organs of the head, are detached 
from the old cranium, and withdrawn into the neck ; they 
form a new covering, fimilar to that which they have left, . 
but larger, and at firft foft. When the new ‘kin, and ail the 
other parts, which contribute to the covering of the cater- 
pillar, are formed, the old one is opened, and the animal 


‘withdraws from it by an operation fo much the more difficult 


in confequence of the weaknefs caufed by the foft ftate of 
the new organs, which will not allow it to a& with vigour, 
nor to take any nourifhment for fome days. 

«The caterpillar, thus newly clothed, exhibits different pro- 
portions from thofe which it had before moulting ; the head, 
legs, and all the horny parts are fenfibly larger in comparifon 
to the reft of the body ; thefe therefore do not increafe after- 
wards. The body and foft parts of the animal only grow, 
until they become again too large for their covering, anda 
new moulting is neceffary.”’ Lyonet, Traité Anatomigue 
de la Chenille, p. 7 

Rete Mucofum.—The place of this organ is held in the 
cruftacea, by the calcareous fhell, which immediately fuc- 
ceeds the epidermis ; its colour is commonly a dull green, 
fometimes red, blue, white,-or black. Alcohol, acids, and 
particularly the application of heat, often produce remark- 
able changes in thefe colours, as we may obferve in the 
lobfters brought to our tables. In larve a layer of mucous 
fubfance is feen between the epidermis and the mufcles ; 
and the colours of this vary infinitely in the different fpecies. 
Itis particularly remarkable for its brilliancy in caterpillars, 
and the larve of fome hymenoptera ; it gives to their bodies 
the pureft and moft lively tints, of which the fhades and 
fymmetry are admirable. Red, purple, violet, blue, green, 
yellow, {earlet, black, &c. are diftributed in the moft regular 
and ftriking manner. Probably the brilliant colours of the 
perfect infects are owing to the mucous body dried and 
blended with the horny covering. For whilit the lepidoptera 
are in their chryfalis ttate, the fmall coloured feales which 
will afterwards adorn their wings, appear like the mucofity 
which is under the {kin of the caterpillars. The colours 
ef the {piders are alfo owing to this mucous matter, which 
is found under their fkin, and has the appearance of {mall 
glandular points marked by different fhades of colour. But 
in the coleoptera, and in feveral other orders, the colours 
feem to refide in the horny tiffue, as thofe of the teftacea do 
in their calcareous fhells. 

Nothing can be feen in this clafs, which can be compared 
to the cutis ; there is a pellicle under the fhell of the cruftacea, 
but it is fine, tranfparent, and has very little confiftence. 
The layer which is feparated from larve in their moultings, 
is of the fame nature and thicknefs as that which is under 
it and fueceeds. The coverings of the contraéted chryfalifes, 
fuch as thofe of the lepidoptera and diptera, cannot be re- 
garded as a true fkin ; it is rather a horny epidermis. Latftly, 
in their perfect ftate, infe&ts have nothing in their coverings 
which can becompared to cutis. The hairs of infeéts feem 
to be produétions of their epidermis ; for they are difcharged 
with that in moulting, and are fupplied by new and longer 
ones. The feales of the wings and body in the lepidoptera 
and fome other orders, are {mall horny plates, differently co- 
loured, implanted in the fkin, and placed one over the other, 
like tiles in the roof of a building. The plimes of fome 
infeéts are prolongations or fhreds of the wings, furuithed 
with long hairs on their fides. 

Joints. —The cruftacea and the proper infe&ts agree in the 
kind of their articulations ; the particular nature of which 
arifes from their hard yarts being placed externally to the 
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mufeles. The former being made like fheaths, and having 
their cavities filled by the mufcles, cannot be articulated by 
fimple and plane furfaces; their joints therefore exhibit no 
fpecimens of arthrodia and enarthrofis. All their moveable 
articulations may be reduced to three kinds. Where the 
parts require a folid point of fupport, the ginglymus is em- 
ployed; the horny coverings of the limbs, being tubular, 
muit reft on each other in two points of their circumference 
at leaft, and this arrangement neceflarily determines the gin- 
glymoid form, Where a folid point of fupport is not re- 
quired, the parts are merely fufpended by ligaments, or are 
articulated by a kind of fetting in. In the latter con- 
_itruction one part enters and is received into the hollow of 
another. Thus the thighs of infeéts are fet in the thorax, 
and the rings of the abdomen are fet into each other. Since 
the part which receives, and that which is received, are feg- 
ments of a fpheroid, the latter may perform a twifting mo- 
tion; it may be pufhed more or lefs completely into the ca- 
vity, either equally in its whole circumference, or to a 
greater degree on one or the other fide ; but flexion properly 
fo called cannot be performed, ‘The parts which are con- 
neéted by ginglymus, and which are chiefly the different 
portions of theirlegs, have deep notches on that fide where 
the flexion is moft extenfive ; the interval is filled with a 
pliant membrane, and there is no other ligament. The arti- 
cular tubercles and excavations are fo arranged that they 
cannot be luxated without fracture. 

Mufcles.—The mufcular fyftem of the cruftacea is con- 
fined to the motions of the legs, tail, and falfe feet ; there 
are no mu{cles for moving the head on the thorax, fince the 
two parts are confolidated into one piece in this order. The 
antenne, the jaws, and the palpi, have particular mufcles, 
but we fhall not confider them at prefent. The tail isa very 
principal part of the body in moft cruftacea. It confifts of 
avery ftrong and moveable member, which they employ with 
great effe& both in jumping and fwimming. it is compofed 
in feveral monoculi of long, threads, which in the poly- 
phemus (molufcacrab) are folidand moveable at their bafes 
only. In the crabs it is fhort, flattened, and curved under 
the bedy in a depreffion placed between the legs. The can- 
cer bernhardus (hermit crab) has a foft tail without f{cales, 
which it introduces into empty fhells or hollow ftones. 

The tail deferves a particular defcription. in the lobfter, 
where it is formed of fix chief fegments, and terminated by 
five plates. The former are not all of exaétly the fame 
figure; they are convex above, and cover one another like 
tiles ; below they are narrower, and united by a loofe mem- 
brane which allows them confiderable mobility. In the 
latter fituation, at the angle of union between their dorfal 
and lower portions, they have a kind of firm fins, bordered 
with ciliated proceffes, and formed of feveral articulations. 
Thefe are called falfe or {wimming legs (pedes natatorii). 
Thefe admit of being moved from before backwards, and a 
little from without inwards, by means of {mall mufcles con- 
tained in their interior, but, not differing fufficiently from 
thofe of the true legs to merit a particular defcription. 

The five plates, which terminate the tail, confilt of two 
pairsand a fingle one; the latter is placed in the middle, and 
articulated directly to the laft fegment. The opening of the 
anus is found under it. In fome fpecies it is divided in its 
middle, fo as to admita flight motion. Each of the lateral 
pairs is fupported by a common piece articulated to the laft 
fegment of the tatl. ‘The internal plate of each pair is fim- 
ple, and ciliated, like the middle one, only at its extremity ; 
but the external is in a manner articulated, or rather formed 
of two pieces; the firft of thefe covers by its extremity, 
which is denticulated, the fmaller which fucceeds, and of 


which the edge is fet with very clofe cilia. The mufcles 
which move this tail are fo fingular, as to merit a diftin® 
defcription. \ = 

The mufcles of the tail, in the lobfter, form two maffes, 
feparated from each other by the inteftinal canal. In the. 
dorfal mafs, which is the thinneft, and leaft complicated, 
three kinds of fibres may be obferved. The firft conftitute 
a mu{cle attached to the dorfal portion of the thorax towards 
its pofterior fourth part. It is then direéted obliquely 
backwards and outwards towards the fides of the firft feg- 
ment of the tail, in which it is inferted. The portion of’one ; 
fide acting feparately, will carry the tail towards the right or 
left ; when both aé& together, they will extend the tail, and 
maintain it in the extended ftate. The fecond and third 
feries of mufcular fibres are extended through the whole 
length of the tail in two parallel and contiguous lines. They 
arife from the upper and lateral portions of that feptum of 
the thorax, on which the branchie are applied, by feveral 
digitations.. When it has arrived at the firft ring of the tail, 
a {mall interfection is obferved on the furface, and we ob- 
ferve that a {mall bundle of fibres turns off to be inferted 
into this firft annular fegment ; and a fimilar infertion takes 
place in each of the fucceeding rings. This difpofition 
gives to the internal band the appearance of a twifled cord. 
The external portion of the dorfal mafs is formed of diftin& 
longitudinal fibres. Thefe three orders of mufcles have 
much analogy to the ftraight dorfal mufcles of caterpillars, 
as we fhall fee in the fequel. 

The ventral mafs of the mufcles of the tail is much thicker 
and more complicated than thofe of the back. In order to 
give aclear notion of its compofition, we fhall defcribe it as 
obferved in three afpeéts. In the firft place, from the back ; 
the mufcles which we have defcribed, as well as the inteftinal 
canal, having been removed; fecondly, from below, the 
feales which cover the under furface of the tail, and the 
nerves having been taken away ; and thirdly, on the infide, 
a longitudinal feétion having been carried through the mufcle 
in its middle line, in order to expole the internal flructure. 

The ventral mufcle of the tail, on its dorfal afpect, arifes 
in the interior of the thorax, above the intricate bony texture, 
containing the mufcles of the legs. It is then divided into 
aright and left portion ; each of which is formed of three 
broad digitations. Over the firlt fegment of the abdomen, 
its longitudinal fibres dip under others, which turn round 
and embrace them. ‘The reft of the mufcle, in the whole 
length of the tail, is thus formed of two feries of convex 
fibres curved in parallel dire€tions, placed laterally with re- 
gard to each other, and feparated from right to left by a, 
channel in which the inteftinal canal is lodged. 

On the under furface three very diftinét orders of fibres 
may be feen. The firft is produced from the inferior furface 
of the digitations which arife from the. bony frame-work of 
the thorax. ‘The fecond confifts of oblique fibres, which 
are a continuation of the former, extending from the middle 
line, in which the nervous cord is placed, to the fides of the 
rings at the angle of union between their dorfal and ventral 
portions. Each of thefe angles, from the firft to the fixth, 
has two flrong bundles. The third feries is made up of 
tran{verfe bundles defcribing arcs, of which the convexity is 
downwards. ‘lhefe mufcular flattened hoops correfpond 
to the interfections of the rings, and feem to form derivative 
pullies for the oblique fibres juft mentioned. 

Laftly, the ventral mufcle of the tail, divided. longitudi- 
nally in its middle, refembles a rope with the ftrands rather 
obliquely difpofed. The fibres belonging to the tranfverfe . 
bundles are diflin& and narrower. 

From this fingular complication it refults, that the niufele, 
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‘when infulated from all its adhefions, conftitutes a very 
clofe twift, the threads of which, inftead of a@ting in the 
longitudinal dire€tion, move obliquely in the waite which 
they occupy between the neighbouring fibres. 

The legs of the cruftacea vary in number and fize. Their 
figures are very different in the monoculi; fometimes they 
hold the place of palpi, jaws, fins, branchiz, &c. They 
differ confiderably in form in the crabs, particularly the firft 
pair. We fhall defcribe the legs of the crab and lobfter 
as an example of thefe organs. They are ufually five in 
number on each fide, and each has fix articulations. The 
firft pair is confiderably the largeft, and forms what we call 
the claws. 

~The hip, or haunch, is attached to the cheft, and moves 
only from before backwards. It fupports one divifion of 
the branchiz, as well as the fecond piece of the member, 
which correfponds to the thigh. The latter is flattened, 
fhort, nearly fquare, {mooth, anda little curved. The plane 
of its articulation is parallel to the length of the piece ; and 
as the two mufcles which move it are inferted into the two 
moft remote points, the thigh is fituated horizontally. It 
has a hinge-like motion on the hip, combined of the two 
directions fiom before backwards and from within outwards. 
its motion on the leg, which is very limited, takes place 
only from below upwards, and produces the approximation 
of the limb to the cheft. The third portion correfponding 
tothe leg is alfo rather flattened, particularly at its femoral 
extremity. It is flightly curved in the direction of the 
thigh, fo as to correfpond to the convexity of the thorax. 
Towards the tarfal end it becomes larger and rougher : its 
motion on the thigh is very limited. ‘The fourth articula- 
tion is intermediate between the pincer and the leg, on 
which it moves in a very di(tin& angle. The pincer com- 
pofes the fifth, and by far the largeft piece. It is terminated 
on the outfide by a pointed and ferrated projection ; and 
it receives on the oppofite fide a moveable pointed piece 
or pollex, capable of being oppofed to it, which, with the 
ether, conftitutes the pincer. The motion of this on the 
fourth piece is from without inwards, The two followin 
pairs of legs refemble the former on a {maller fcale, wit 
this difference, that the two pieces, compofing the pincer, 
are of equal fize. “Ihe two laft pairs of legs differ from 
the three others in not being terminated by a pincer, but 
by a fingle nail. In every other refpect they refemble the 
two preceding pairs. 

Mujiles of the Legs.—Each articulation has an extenfor 
and a flexor mufcle. The extenfor of the hip is fituated 
in the interior of the thorax, on the horny piece which fup- 
ports the branchie, rather in front of the hip, which it 
draws forwards. The flexor arifes from the fame part 
farther back, and produces the contrary motion to the 
preceding. 

The extenfor of the thigh is ftronger than the flexor ; it 
is attached to the inner and front part of the hip, and to 
the fuperior eminence of the thigh. It depreffes rather than 
bends. he flexor, or rather the elevator of the thigh, is 
fhorter than the former; it occupies the potterior internal 
furface of the thigh, and is inferted into the inferior emi- 
nence. 

The extenfor of the leg is placed in the hollow of the 
thigh, of which it occupies the whole breadth ; it is inferted 
into the external border of the leg. ‘he flexor is lefs 
— lies under the extenfor, and is fixed to the inner 

e. 

Lhe extenfor of the firft piece of the tarfus is attached 
to the whole upper edge of the leg, and is inferted into 
the higheft eminence of the fourth piece. Its flexor arifes 
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from the lower edge of the leg, and is inferted into the 
lower eminence. 

The extenfor and flexor of the pincer occupy and divide 
the interior of the fourth piece: their funétions are deter- 
mined by their fituation. The extenfor of the moveable 
piece or pollex is a very {mall mufcle, occupying the upper 
part of the pincer: its flexor occupies all the reft of this 
part, is a very bulky mufcle, and has a flattened oblong 
bony tendon in its middle. From this mufcle arifes the 
great power of the animal in feizing and holding objects. 

Organs of Motion in the Larve of Infeés.—As infes 
undergo confiderable changes of form at certain epochs of 
their life, they exhibit remarkable differences in their organs 
of motion. Hence it becomes neceflary to deferibe them in 
their various ftates. All the winged infects, which undergo 
a complete metamorphofis, differ very confiderably in their 
firft {tate from that which they have in the fequel; and the 
moft ftriking of thefe differences regard the moving powers, 
At this time they are called larve or caterpillars ; and they 
preferve this form for a longer or fhorter time after quitting 
the egg. They are covered with a flaccid and foft fkin, 
divided into fegments or rings fufceptible of motion on 
each other, by means of {mall mufcular bands fituated in 
the interior of the body. Frequently their motions are 
performed fimply by crawling on thefe rings, after the 
manner of reptiles; or, by reiting fucceflively each of the 
fegments of the bedy on the plane which fupports it. 
Such is the cafe with the larve of the diptera, and of moft 
of the hymenoptera. Sometimes the furface of thefe rings 
is furnifhed with fpines, ftiff briftles or hooks, in order to 
give them a firmer hold on bodies: this may be obferved in 
ome flies, ceftri, tipule, &c. 

On the under furface of the body in fome orders, there 
are fix feet near the head, each of which is formed of three 
articulations : the laft is horny and terminated in a hook. 
By oppofing thefe to each other the infect can hold any 
obje&, hook itfelf to it, and then draw the reft of the body 
towards this fixed point. This formation is feen in the 
coleoptera, and many of the neuroptera. The fix feet are 
very fhort, and hardly fufceptible of any ufeful application 
in fome other coleoptera, wiz. fuch as live in the interior 
of wood, as the cerambices, rhagia (Fab.), &c. The latter 
move in the hollows which they excavate by means of 
their jaws, by which they attach themfelves, and with the 
alfiftance of plates or tubercles, with which their {kin is 
furnifhed on the back and belly : their mode of proceeding 
may be compared to that of {weepers in chimnies. 

Lattly, the lepidoptera, and fome hymenoptera have, be- 
fides the fix horny articulated feet, a variable number of 
falfe feet, not articulated, terminated by hooks difpofed in 
circles and half circles, and attached to the {kin on retractile 
appendices or tubercles: they move by fixing-themielves to 
bodies by means of thefe organs. 

The larve of fuch infects as undergo an incomplete me- 
tamorphofis, as the hemiptera, and of fuch as pals through 
none at all, as the aptera, except the flea, do not differ from 
the perfeét infect in the feet. 

After this general flatement of the external organs of 
motions in the larve, we fhall particularly defertbe the 
mufcles of fome. We {hall firft mention thofe of the pro- 
per caterpillars ; then thofe of a fcarabeus, which lives under 
ground ; of a hydrophilus, which inhabits the water ; and of 
a cerambyx, which 1s found in the hollows of wood. 

t. Mufcles of Caterpillars. —The deepett ftratum of mufcles 
in the caterpillar is formed of four principal rows ; two cor- 
refponding to the back, and two to the belly :_ their direétion 
is longitudinal. ‘Thofe of the back are feparated from each 
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other by the longitudinal veffel, and from thofe of the 
belly by the trachee. They begin at the union of the firlt 
and fecond rings, by two fafciculi flightly feparated from 
each other, which are inferted into a Rind of tendinous line 
produced by the union of the fecond with the third ring. 
The fame ftructure exilts in the fubfequent rings. On the 
third, the fibres of the two fafciculi, although full diftin, are 
much more confiderable: on the fourth the internal fafci- 
culus alone has its fibres feparate. The mufcle is continued, 
without any apparent interfe€tion, over all the other rings. 
It diminifhes in thicknefs towards the oppofite end of the 
body, and forms again feveral fafeiculi; at firit three, 
then four, and, la(tly, five or fix. The body is fhortened 
when thefe mufcles aét in conjunction with thofe of the belly : 
it is curved upwards when they a& alone. 

The longitudinal mufcles of the belly are feparated from 
each other by the medullary cord, and from thofe of the 
back by the trachee. Their direCtion is precifely the 
fame with that of the dorfal mufcle. They commence at 
the union of the two firft rings by feveral fafciculi, which 
are united into one mafs over the third ring. Their fibres 
are feparated again behind, higher or lower according to 
the fpecies, and form four or five mufcular cords, which ter- 
minate towards the laft pair of falfe feet. Thefe affift the 
dorfal mufcles in fhortening the body when both fets con- 
tract together ; but they antagonife them, when they a& 
feparately, for they then incurvate the body downwards. 

Between the long mufcles of the back and the fkin 
fhorter ones-are found, having an oblique diretion. Some 
are extended from without inwards, towards the dorfal line, 
between the annular interfe€tions. Others occupy the fame 
interval, but have an oppofite diretion, pafling from within 
outwards, fo as to defcribe with the former the figure of the 
letter V. Thefe two orders of oblique mufcles have not 
every where the fame quantity of fibres. In the firft rings 
they are narrow and long: thofe of the fourth, fifth, and 
fixth are much fhorter: further back they become much 
longer and more numerous in fome fpecies, while in others 
they ftill continue broad and fhort. Thefe mufcles a& 
feparately on each ring, which they fhorten by their fimul- 
taneous contractions ; but, as they do not extend over the 
whole length of the ring, the parts correfponding to the 
folds, over which the oblique mufcles do not pafs, are elon- 
gated, when, by the action of the latter, the diameter of 
the ring is diminifhed: thus progreffion is facilitated. 

Under ‘the long mufcles of the belly is found another 
ftratum, of which the fibres are oblique. Thefe very much 
refemble the oblique mufcles of the back ; and may be dif- 
tinguifhed, according ‘to their direCtions, into two orders. 
Thafe of one fet are found nearer to the middle ventral 
line, in which the knotted nervous cord is found; and 
afcend from within outwards, in the intervals of the rings. 
The others are not fo oblique, with the exception of the 
three fuperior pairs. 'Thefe mufcles, therefore, form, with 
the preceding, an angle, fimilar to this kind of /. 

The obliqte mufcles which run from within outwardly, 
er the moit internal, have many fibres. They ufually con- 
frft of three or four diftin@ fafciculi. Thofe which extend 
from without inwardly, or the moft external, have fewer 
fibres, and never more than two fafciculli. 

The aétion of thefe mufcles appears to be fimilar to that 
of the oblique mufcles of the back ; but it is probable that 
they alfo extend immediately the fkin of the feet on which 
they are fituated. 

Befides the longitudinal and oblique mufcles of the back’ 
and the belly, caterpillars have fome which are lateral ; 
that is to fay, mufcles fituated below and above the ftigmata 


or apertures, which ought to be defcribed feparately. Thefe 
muicles are of three kinds, the /fraight, the tranfverfe, and 
the oblique. . ey 

The ftraight lateral mufcles are fituated between the annu- 

lar fegments, above the ftigmata. They are all placed longi- 
tudinally one over the other. Their points of attachment 
are covered by the tranfverfe mufcles, They feem in- 
tended to bend the body towards the fides when they aét 
feparately ; but when they contraét, in concert with the 
long mufcles of the back and abdomen, they fhorten the 
body, and thereby aflift its progreffion. 
' The tranfverfe lateral mufcles are of two kinds: fome, 
which are longer than the others, arife from the intervals un- 
occupied by the attachments of the flraight lateral mufcles, 
and are inferted at the termination of the oblique external 
mufcles of the abdomen. ‘Their fibres are difpofed fome- 
what in the form of a fan. The others have the fafciculi 
formed of parallel fibres ; they are fhorter, and are extended. 
in each of the rings between the ftraight, lateral, and oblique 
mufcles of the abdomen. Thefe mufcles diminifh the dia- 
meter of each ring, and confequently lengthen it in each of 
its folds. This mode of action is neceflary for progref- 
fion. 

The oblique lateral mufcles are fituated on each fide of 
the ftraight. They proceed im an oblique direction from 
below upward, under the infertion of the. ftraight lateral 
mufcles, which they affift when they at together. 

Such are the mufcles of the body in general; but the 
true and falfe feet, and the head, have particular .mufcles, 
which muft be defcribed feparately. ; 

The mufcles of the true or fcaly feet are fituated within 
the three articulations of which thefe feet are formed. They 
may be diftinguifhed into thofe which move the articulations, 
and thofe which aé on the wnguis, or claw, that terminates 
them. . 
The mufcles of the firft joint confift of five.or fix fafci- 
culi, which arife from the fuperior margin of this articula- 
tion, and are inferted into the fuperior margin of the next. 
The mufcles of the fecond joint are nearly equal in number; 
and are inferted into the fuperior margin of the third. 

The mufcles of the unguis terminate by two tendons : 
but they are formed of feveral fafciculi, fome of which arife 
from the fecond and third joints in two very diftin& layers 


others from a line which correfponds with the convexity of . 


the unguis; and laftly, others from the line which anfwers 
to its concavity. Thefe tendons are inferted into two tuber- 
cles at the fuperior extremity of the unguis, on the concave 
fide, towards its point. They ferve to bend the unguis, 
which probably recovers its pofition by the elatticity of its 
articulation. | 


There are two mufcles to each of the membranous or — 


falfe feet. Their direGtion, with refpe& to the, body, is 
almoft tranfverfe. ‘They extend from the centre of the feet, 
into which they are inferted towards the back, and beyond 


the ftigmata, whence they arife by lateral bands more or lefs _ 


oblique. Their ufe is to draw the centre of the foot in- 
wardly, and to retraét the hooks. with which the limb is 
armed. It is probable that the contractions of the oblique 
mufcles of the abdomen produce the oppofite effet. . 4 

With refpe& to the mufcles of the head, we fhall at pre+ 
fent deferibe only thofe which produce its entire motion. 
We fhall notice the others in treating of the different. func~ 
tions to which they are fubfervient. The mufcles which 
act on the head, bend it upward, downward, and towards they 
fides. ‘Thofe which bend it upward. are very numerous. 


They arife from the fecond and firft ring, and are inferted: | 


into different points of the occiput ; fome near the middle 
7 Ot. 
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{pace included between the ventral and dorfal mufcles. 
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line, others more laterally. They form, in general, two faf- 
ciculi, The moft internal is the leaft bulky. The lateral 
flexors are very oblique. They arife from the inferior or 
abdominal part of the body, and extend to: the lateral parts 
of the occiput. The inferior flexors, which bend it down- 
ward, appear to be the continuation of the ftraight mufcles 
of the belly. They confift of eight or nine fafciculi. 

2, Mujcles of the Larva of a Scarabaus.—The larve of the 
{carabeeus have the body arched, and convex fuperiorly, and 
concave on the fide next the feet. The back and the belly 
are feparated by a membranous border, which has folds, and 
is fituated under the fligmata. Thefe larve have only. fix 
articulated feet, none of which are membranous. On open- 
ing thefe larve longitudinally, either on the back or the 
belly, we obferve three layers of deep-feated mufcles—the 
lateral, the dorfal, and the ventral. 

The dorfal layer is formed of two tolerably diftin& feries 
of fibres. One feries is exicrnal, and occupies the intervals 
of the ten firft rings ; that is to fay, thofe which are furnifhed 
with the ftigmata. The mufcles which compofe this feries 
are narrow, ‘and preferve a longitudinal direGtion. The 
fecond feries is produced by fibres, which are fomewhat 
oblique, and extended in the fame fpace, but more-towards 
the middle line. Thefe mufcles are broader and. ftronger 
towards the head, and more narrow and lefs fibrous towards 
the tail. ‘They terminate between the tenth and eleventh ring 
by a very narrow flefhy band. Thefe mufcles feem intended 
to fhorten the dorfal portion of each of the rings: this a¢tion 
diminifhes the convexity of that part, and thereby ferves to 
affift progreffion. 

Near the middle line, between the ninth and tenth ring, 
there are two fmall mufcles a little oblique; but between 
the twelfth and the laft ring we obferve only one feries of 
{mall fhort mufcles, which occupy all the convexity defcribed 
by the curvature. The action of thefe mufcles is obvioufly 
sakes as that of the preceding, to which they are accef- 

ories, 

When the firft layer of dorfal mufcles is removed, we find 
fibres precifely fimilar underneath, but running in the oppo- 
fite dire&tion. Finally we obferve, in the dorfal layer, lines 
of very fhort mufcilar fibres above the inferior plane of the 
ninth and tenth ritig. The ufe of thefe little mufcles is pro- 
bably the fame as that of all the preceding, though their 
action is lefs apparent. 

The ventral layer very much refembles that of the back. 
Thefe mufcles, like the dorfal, form planes of oppofite 
direétions ; the moft deep-feated proceeding from the inter- 
na! fide, while thofe which are neareft the {kin afcend from 
the external fide. This produces a {mall but very regular 
rhomboidal figure in the middle of each ring on the line 
bifecting the belly. The aétion of thefe mufcles is the op- 
pofite of that of the dorfal layer. 

On the laft fegment, and towards the part that an{wers to 
the anus, we obferve a bundle of trantverfe fibres, which, 
by their contraétion, doubtlefs ferve the purpofe of a 
{phin&ter. 

The lateral layer of mufcles is compofed of three kinds of 


_ fibres, which are very diftin€& with refpeét to their courfe, 


They reprefent a lace pafled through the mefhes of a net. 
All thefe mufcles are fituated behind the ftigmata, and. in- 
ferted into the folds which feparate the belly from the back 
on both fides. 

Thofe of the firft order are completely tranfverfe. They 
extend over the union of each ring with the fucceeding in the 
It 


is obvious that they muft diminifh, by their contractions, the 


diameter of the body, and confequently extend it longitudi- 
nally. Thefe mufcles are in general very narrow. 
The fecond fet is formed by oblique fibres which afcend 
from without inwardly towards the middle ventral line, from 
the union of one inferior ring to the unioy of the preceding. 
Thefe mufcles are broad and very ftrong, they ferve to form 
the folds of feparation between the back and the belly. 
The mufcles of the third order are lefs oblique than the 
preceding, to which they appear to be acceffories. Each 
of the mufcles which compofe this divifion arifes from the 


middle of a ring, and is inferted under the head, where the 


preceding mulcles are inferted, that is to fay, on the ventral 
fide. 

It fhould be remarked, that the two laf rings have no 
lateral mufcles. be 

The mufcles of the head are very ftrong, the flexors are 
attached to the ventral mufcles above the union of the fe- 
cond ring with the third. ‘hey are formed of three prin- 


.cipal fafciculi, which approach cach other, and are inferted 


into the pofterior and inferior part of the head, at the bafe 
of that fcaly piece called, by Latreille, ganache. ‘The exten- 


fors or levators of the head confift .alfo of three fafcicull, 


but they are longer and ftronger than the former. They 
have their origin in the fide, and penetrate under the tranf- 
verfe and oblique mufcles ; one is attached to the fixth 
ring; another to the fifth, and another to the fourth. 
They are inferted into the potterior lateral parts of the 
head. — 

3. Mujeles of ihe Larva of a Hydrophilus.—The larve of 
the hydrophili are elongated. ‘Their body is fomewhat flat, 
and all its rings are diftin@. They not only walk very 
quick, but they even fwim with great velocity, in confe- 
quence of different inclinations fuddenly and {ucceffively 
given to the body, 

Thefe larve, when opened longitudinally, likewife 
exhibit four different kinds or divifions of mufeles: 
thofe of the belly, thofe of the back, and thofe of both 
fides. . 

The ventral mufcles very much refemble thole of cater- 
pillars: they are formed of two diltin& layers. The deepeft, or 
that which firft appears on the belly when examined through 
an opening on the back, is compofed of longitudinal fibres 
with interfeGtions which corre{pond to each ring ; the fecond 
layer, or that which is next the flkin, 1s a covered by 
the preceding ; it is compofed of oblique fibres, which crofs 
each other in the form of an X, and which are extended 
longitudinally in each ring. 

The dorfail mufcles are long, extending from the head 
to the tail, and forming on each fide two rows of fibres, 
which appear twilted over each other like ropes. They are 
broadeft towards the head, ‘Their fibres are inferted partly 
into the inferior border of an anterior ring, and partly into 
the fuperior border of the next ring. 

Thefe long mufcles cover fome which are oblique, and 
crofs each other inthe form of an X. They extend from 
the middle part of one ring to the, anterior edge of that 
which fucceeds it. ‘ 

The deep-feated lateral mufcles, which are numerous, 
have a tran{verfe direction. Each ring has three or four, 
and theit courfe is {uch, that they refemble the letters N or 
M lying on one fide, thus 7%. ‘ mq 

Beneath the tranverfe lateral there are fome longitudinal 
mu(cles that have a {mall degree of obliquity ; they form a 
pretty large furface, which is uninterrupted throughout its 
whole length, and confounded with the oblique muicles of 
the belly. Their fibres determine the chief motions of the 
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body, in the fame manner as the long mufcles of the back 
and belly. 

The mufcles of the feet are the fame as in the perfect 
infect. 

The head has no particular mufeles. The lone mufcles of 
the back, being inferied into the occiput, become exten- 
fors. The firlt tranfverfe lateral pair are inferted beneath 
the head, and produce the lateral flexion. The long oblique 
mufcles, which terminate at the inferior part of the head, 
become real flexors. 

4. Mujcles of the Larva of a Cerambyx.—In the larve of 
the cerambices we find the fame mufcles as in thofe of the 
fcarabei ; but as the fhape of the body differs confiderably 
in thefe two kinds of larve, there refults fome variation in 
the form and extent of the mufcular organs.- 

A. great part of the head of the larva of the cerambices 
can be drawn within the fkin whenever the animal pleafes, 
Very trong mufcles, fimilar to thofe we have defcribed in 
the fcarabeus, are appropriated to this function. As the 
head, which is very large, enters into the body, the extre- 
mity which receives it is fomewhat thicker than the fame part 
of the fcarabzi, and the mufcles which move the rings are 
more extenfive than theirs. 

The flat flefhy tubercles which we find continued along 
the back and belly, are a kind of feet, which this larva ufes 
in progreffion. ‘They move by the alternate contractions 
of the correfpondent mufcles: this larva, therefore, moves 
with equal facility on the back and on the belly. , 

Of the Organs of Motion in Perfe& Infeds—The great 
variety of motions which infects are capable of performing, 
entitles them to hold the firft rank among the animals that 
have no vertebre. We difcover, in thefe minute beings, all 
the requilfites neceffary to produce thofe voluntary actions, 
the execution of which aftonifhes us in vertebral animals of 
far greater magnitude. They even unite feveral funions 
which are very feldom found combined in the other clafles; 
for infects walk, rus, leap, fwim, and fly with as much fa- 
cility as the mammalia, birds, and fifhes exercife one or more 

of thefe faculties. 

Infects are probably indebted for this advantage to the 
numerous articulations of which their bodies are formed. 
We mutt therefore pay attention to their different articula- 
tions, before we proceed to examine the aCtions they permit 
er produce. 

1. Of the Head.—For a defcription of the manner in 
which the head is articulated to the thorax, fee Enromo- 
LoGy, under the divifion Caput, or Head. 

‘The mufcles which move the head are fituated within the 
thorax. We fhall defcribe here only thofe moit generaily 
met with. The levators or extenfors of the head are com- 
monly fituated in the fuperior part of the corfelet, and the 
depreffors inferiorly. 

Immediately beneath the middle dorfal part of the corfelet, 
we find a pair of mufcles which arife from the anterior portion 
pf the fcutellum, when that part exifts; or from the fupe- 
rior part of the pectus. Thefe mnfcles are inferted into the 
pofterior and fuperior part of the head, on the edge of the 

‘occipital hole; they draw the head back, and lift it up when 
it is depreffed. 

On the lateral parts of this firft pair we find another which 
is more flender: the infertion of this pair likewife takes 
place at the occipital hole, buc more outwardly. They 
arife obliquely from the lateral parts of the corfelet. Thefe 
mufcles turn the head to one fide when they aé& feparately ; 
they raife it, and bring the mouth into the middle line when 
they contra together. It will be eafily conceived that 


4 


infects which have the head articulated like a knee, thefe 
rotatory mufcles are much {ftrenger and more confpi- 
cuous, 

The flexors of the head are alfo four in number, two on 
each fide. The firft pair arifes in the internal inferior part 
of the pettus, from a fmall horny procefs, which, in the 
coleoptera is of a fquare form, and has the four angles tere 
minated by folid branches. Thefe mufcles extend diretily: 
‘to the inferior part of the occipital hole. From their, po 
fition they doubtlefs move the head direétly backward: The 
fecond pair, which are much fhorter, arife from the inferior 
lateral part of the corfelet, and proceed to the fide of the 
preceding, with which they concur in their effe€t when they 
act together ; but when one of the two contradts feparately 
it bends the head to the fide. 

2. For the defcription of the thorax or corfelet, of the 
peGus or breaft, and of the abdomen or belly, fee Enro- 
MOLOGY, under the refpeétive divifions. 


3. Of the Members.—For. an account of the number and 


ftruGture of the feet, fee ExromoLocy under: the divifion, 
Members. 


The motion of each joint'is performed ina fingle place... [t 
is provided with two mufcles only, which are enycloped in the 
preceding joint. ‘They are an extenfor and a flexor.. 

In the coleoptera the coxz move by. a kind of rotation on 
their longitudinal axis, which is Situated tranfverfely, and 
forms, with the middle line of the body, an angle more or lefs 
approaching go®. As the femur is attached to the internal 
extremity of the coxa, the diitance Letwcen the thighs is 
greateft in thofe infeéts in which the femur is moft bent with 
refpect to the coxa, to which it is articulated. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that the pofition of the plane in which this 
flexion is. made, depends upon the fituation of the coxa ; 
when it is turned forward, the plane is vertical ; when turned 
backward the plane is always more oblique ; and in the in- 
fe€ts that fwim, it is even horizontal, It appears, then, that 
the almoft imperceptible motion of the coxa determines the 
moft remarkable movements of the feet. 


The mufcles of each pair of coxe and femora are fituated . 
in the fuperior of the corfelet or of the pectus. ‘To obtain 
a proper view of them, it is neceffary to cut the body of the 
infect in a vertical direction. Over the lalt pair in the 
peétus there is a fcaly fubitance, in the form of a Y. . The 
{talk of this part affords an origin. to a mufcle which turns 
the coxa backward, and is inferted into its pofterior 
edge. ‘The mufcle which turns it forward arifes from the 
back, and is. inferted by a thin tendon, into its anterior 
edge. 

‘he mufcle which extends one femur, while it is approxi- 
mated towards the other, is very confiderable. It ariles from 
the whole branch of the piece in the form of a Y, and is 
inferted into the internal edge of the head of the femur, Its 
antagonift is fituated within the body of the coxa. 

The mufcles which extend the two pairs of anterior femo- 
ra, arife from the correfponding dorfal parts, and not from 
hinge internal fubftances: the flexors, however, are al- 
ways fituated within the body of the coxe. 

The mufcles which turn the coxez arvfe alfo from the pa- 
rietes of the corfelet ; viz. the mufcle which moves it back- 
ward, from the dorfal part, and that which moves it for- 
ward, from the lateral part. In the water beetles, which, 
as we have obferved, have the pofterior coxa confolidated and 
immoveable, thefe mufcles feem to extend to the femur, 
which is therefore furnifhed with four, two extenfors and 
two flexors. 

The 
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The other orders of infeéts have nearly the fame conforma~ 
tion as the coleoptera. : 

The mufcles of the tibia are>fituated within the femur. 

The extenfor, which is fhort and flender, is attached to its 
external edge (the femur being fuppofed extended in the 
longitudinal dire€tion of the body): the flexor is much 
ftronger and longer. It is fituated on the inner fide, and in 
the whole of the fuperior part. 
. There are likewife two mufcles to each joint of the tarfus : 
one, whichis {mall, and placed on the fuperior or dorfal fur- 
face, acts as anextenfor. The other, which is more confpi- 
cuous, and fituated on the inferior fide, aéts as a flexor. 

For the defcription of the wings, fee Entomo.oey. 

‘The mufcles that move the wings are not yet well afcer- 
tained. They appear to be two kinds. Some, whichare 
{mall and fhort, are fitted to extend or fold the wings, at 
the fame time that they move them to or from the body: 
the others, which are fomewhat longer, are calculated to 
produce the motions of elevation and depreffion which the 
wings perform. 

The elytra of the coleoptera, orthoptera, and hemip- 
tera, do not appear to affilt in the a¢tion of flying, at leat 
they are not moved in the fame manner by the mufcles of the 
pectus. 

Organs of Senfation.—On comparing together all the ner- 
vous fyltems, we find only one common part, which is a fin- 
gle tubercle, fituated at the anterior extremity of the fyftem, 
and always producing two lateral tranfverfe fafciculi or crura, 
which unite it to the reft of the fyftem. This part appears 
‘always to correfpond to that named cerebellum in man. The 
_ cerebellum“of animals that have red blood and vertebra, is 
always preceded by feveral pairs of tubercles, forming 
ufually a larger mafs than the cerebellum itfelf, and united 
to the reft of the fyftem by two longitudmal fafciculi or 
crura, which are interwoven in croffing with thofe of the ce- 
rebellum. This union takes place in fach a manner that both 
are confounded in the common mafs which forms the root of 
the medulla oblongata, and medulla fpinalis, and leaves ro 
{pacé betweenthem. 'Thefe tubercles make what we call the 
cerebrum, 

Inthe white-blooded animals, or thofe that have no verte- 
bre, there are alfo tubercles corref{ponding to the cerebellum, 
but they are much fmaller, removed from each other, and 
connected with the cerebellum only by feparate nervous fila- 
ments. The crura of the cerebellum leave a large interval 
between them, which receives the oefophagus as in.a 
collar. 

The two fafciculi, forming the medulla fpinalis,. are inti- 
mately united in vertebral animals, and no trace of their fe- 
paration remains, except a longitudinal furrow before and 
behind. But, in the animals which have no vertebra, when 
this production exifts, it is formed below the cefophagus by 
the union of the two crura of the cerebellum. Thefe two 
fafciculi commonly remain diftin&t throughout the greater 
part of their length, and are only united at different {paces 
by knots from which the nerves proceed. This production, 
showever, frequently does not exilt. In fome animals with 
white blood, which have no elongation of the medullary 
fubftance, as in the mollufca, the nervous trunks, which are 
derived from the crura of the cerebellum, enlarge and form 
ganglia, or two or three nerves unite with each other to 
produce a common ganglion; and in general it is only from 
their ganglia that the nerves which are diftributed through- 
out the body take their origin, 

In thofe white-blooded animals that have a knotted and 
double medullary production, that is to fay, in the infects, 
“eruftacea, and certain worms, the nerves all arife from the 


knots or ganglia of the medulla, or from fome cf the ante- 
rior Paola of the cerebellum. 

In the ved-blooded animals the nerves of the fpine arife 
from the medulla fpinalis in two bundles of: medullary fila- 
ments, which unite after the pofterior bundle has formed a 
ganglion. They afterwards. feparate into two trunks, the 
anterior of which communicates with the great fympathetic 
nerve by one or two filaments, and a ganglion is always- 
formed at the place where they unite. 

The great fympathetic nerve, which is conftantly found 
in all red-blooded animals, exilts in none of thofe with white 
blood; unlefs we fhould regard as that nerve, the twe 
nervous cords which unite all the ganglia, and which are 
commonly called medulla fpinalis in the cruilacez. iniects 
and worms. Were this opinion adopted, a medulla {pinalis 
would be no longer attributed to thoie animals, and the zb- 
fence of that produétien would then be the common charac- 
ter of all the white-bleoded clafes. oer 

Inftead of having the parts, which reprefent the brain and 
medulla f{pinalis enclofed in bony cavities, the lower orders of 
animals have thent inclofed in the common cavities, with the- 
other vifcera. 

Brain and Nerves of the Cruflaceas—The cruftacea, which, 

in their organs of motion, very much refemble the other 
infects, though thofe of circulation and refpiration are ex-- 
ceedingly different, have alfo a fimilar nervous {yitem, at 
lea(t in the eflential parts. 
. In fuch of. the genus cancer as have long tails, the middle 
part of the fy{tem is a knotted cord, which extends from 
one extremity. of the body to the other. The fhort-tailed 
kind,. commonly called crabs, have a medullary circle in the 
middle of the abdomen, whence the nerves. of the body 
proceed like radii. 

In thefe animals the brain is placed at the anterior extre- 
mity of the {nout, and confequently at a contiderable dif- 
tance from the mouth, which opens under the corfelet. On 
this account the cords which make the collar of the efopha- 
gus are more elongated than in other animals. 

A. Brain of, the common. Cray-Fifh, (Afacus Fluviatilis, 
Fab.)—The brain of this animal forms a mafs which is 
broader than long, and diftinétly divided on the fuperior 
furface into four round lobes.. Each. of the middle lobes 
produces an.optic nerve from its fore part. ‘This nerve pro- 
ceeds direétly into the moveable tubercle which fuitains the 
eye, andis there dilated and divided into a multitude of fila- 
ments, which form a pencil, and unite to all the {mall tu- 
bercles of the eye. ; 

Four other nerves arife from the inferior furface of the 
brain ; thefe proceed to the four antenne, and detach fome 
filaments to the neighbouring parts. The cords which form . 
the collar, arife from the poflerior part of the brain. About 
the middle of its length, each detaches a large nerve, which 
extends to’ the. mandibles and their mufeles, Thefe cords 
unite under the ftomach in an oblong ganglion, which fur- 
nifhes nerves to the different pairs of jaws. On leaving this 
part, the two cords remain near each other throughout the 
whole length of the corfelet, where they form five fucceflive 
ganglia, placed between the articulations of the five pairs of 
feet : each foot receives a nerve from its correfponding gah- 
glion, which penetrates to the extremity of the foot: the 
nerve of the forceps is the largeit. ‘Che medullary cords 
extend into the tail, where they are fo intimately united that 
itis not poflible to diftinguith them, They form fix gan- 
glia, the five firft of which produce each two pairs of 
nerves ; the laft produces four, which are diftributed as 
radii to the {caly*fins that terminate the tail. 

The hermit crab, (Pagurus, Fabr. Berndardus, Linn.) 

tue 
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the tail of which is tot covered by articulated {cales, ap- 
pears to have much fewer ganglia than the cray-tifh, We 
have obferved only five. 

In the /guilla, Fabr. there are ten ganglia, without rec- 
koning the brain: that at the union of the two cords which 
form the collar, tranfmits nerves to the two forceps, and to 
the three pair of feet which immediately fucceed them, and 
which in thefe animals are ranged almoit on the fame tranf- 
verfe line; this ganglion is therefore the longelt of all. 
Fach of the three following pairs has a particular ganglion. 
There are afterwards fix ganglia in the length of the tail, 
which diftribute their filaments to the thick mufeles of that 
part. The brain produces immediately four trunks on each 
fide, viz. the optic, thofe of the two antennz, and the cord 
which forms the collar. As the antennz are placed ‘more 
polleriorly than the brain, their nerves are direfted back- 
ward. 

B. In the Common Crab (Cancer Manas, Linn.)—The 
brain of the crab refembles that of the cray-fifh in its form 
and fituation: it alfo furnifhes analogous nerves, but they 
are direéted more towards the fides, in confequence of the 
pofition of the eyes and theantenne. ‘The medullary cords 
which form the collar, detach each a nerve to the mandibles, 
but the cords are prolonged much farther backward than in 
the cray-fifh before they unite. They join only in the middle 
of the thorax, at which place there is produced a medullary 
mafs of an oval ring-like figure, which is eight times the lize 
of the brain. The nerves which proceed to the different 
parts arife from the circumference of this ring. It furnifhes 
fix nerves on each fide to the jaws and the five feet, and there 
is a fingle nerve which arifes from the pofterior part, and 
proceeds to the tail. This medullary ring may be {faid to 
reprefent the ufual knotted cord, but if it has any ganglia 
they are not vifible. 

C. In the Onifius Afellus.—The two cords which compofe 
the middle part of the nervous fyftem in this animal, do not 
perfectly join. We can diftinguifh them throughout the 
whole of their length. There are nine ganglia, exclufive 
of the brain; but the two firft and the two laft are fo clofe 
together, that the number may be reduced to feven. 


D. In Monoculi.— We know not the nervous fyftem of 
the molucea crab (Amulus gigas, Fab. Monoculus polyphemus, 
Linn.) In the monoculus apus of Linnzus, however, the 
indiltin& nature of that fyftem, joined to fome other pecu- 
liarities of organization, would almoft induce us to clafs the 
animal with the inarticulated worms. The brain is a {mall 
globule, nearly tranfparent, fituated under the interval of 
the eyes. The medullary cord is double, and has an enlarge- 
ment at each of the numerous articulations of the body ; 
but the whole is fa thin and tranfparent, that the real nature 
of the cord can {carcely be afcertained. 


Brain and Nerves of the Biden of Infeas. 
A. Coleoptera. 
1. Larva of the Scarabeus Najicornis.—We fhall give a 


particular defcription of the nerves of this larva, becaufe 
their diftribution is effentially different from that which takes 
place in the other coleoptera. 

The brain is fituated under the great feale which covers 
the head immediately above the origin of the cefophagus : it 
confifts of two approximated lobes, which are very diftin@ at 
the front and back part. Four nerves arife from the ante- 
rior part, two on each fide, which are loft in the cirri and 
parietes of the mouth. 

From the lateral and fomewhat pofterior parts of the 
brain, there arifes a pair of nerves, which, embracing the 


cefophagus, proceeds inferiorly to form, the nervous cord we 
fhall prefently defcribe. 


Another pair departs from the inferior furface of the 
brain, or that part which refts upon the cefophagus: thefe 
are firft directed forward ; they afterwards turn inward, and 
proceed above the middle and fuperior part of the efopha- 
gus, in order to approach each cther. When they come in 
conta&, they unite and form a imall ganglion, which. pro- 
duces a fingle nerve; this nerve, continuing to proceed pof- 
teriorly, pafles below the brain, and accompanies the cefo- 
phagus to the ftomach. It there enlarges again inte a 
ganglion, which furnifhes fome fmall nerves that are fent to 
the itomach, and one more confiderable, which is continued 
along the inteftinal canal, and fends off, at regular diftances, 
lateral filaments, which are loft in the coats of this tubd. 
This nerve is analogous to that which Lyonet has -de- 
{cribed under the name of recurrent, in the caterpillar of the 
coffus. ; 

The medulla {pinalis, which, as we have fhewn, is formed 
by the pofterior pair of nerves of the brain, is very thick at 
its origin: it forms a large fufiform ganglicn about 0,005 
metre long, and half a millimeter broad. Four or five con- 
tractions appear on its anterior part, but they are fo flight 
that they feem only tranfverfe furrows. ‘The pofterior part 
of this ganglion is fmooth. 

From the lateral parts of this large ganglion, which extends 
very little beyond the third ring of the body, a great num- 
ber of diverging nervous filaments are produced. Thofe 
which are neareft the head afcend a little; thofe which fuc- 
ceed them proceed almolt tranfverfely ; and the laft are 
direted more and more pofteriorly : the length of each is 
in proportion to its diftance from the anterior part of the 
ganglion, The two molt potterior filaments are therefore the 
longett. ; 

2. Larva of the Stag Beetle (Lucanus Cervus).—The 
nerves of this larva differ greatly from thofe of the pre- 
ceding, although the perfect infects are fo-nearly allied in 
genera. ‘ 

The brain confifts of two contiguous aad almoft {pherical 
lobes ; thefe produce four nerves anteriorly for the antennz 
and the parietes of the mouth: two inferiorly, which firft 
proceed forward, then turn back, pafs again under the 
brain, and form a nerve known under the name of recurrent. 
Laftly, two pofteriorly, which form a collar round the 
cefophagus, and join underneath, to compofe the nervous 
cord of the body. This cord is formed of eight ganglia, 
which extend to the ninth ring of the body. The diltances 
between thefe ganglia are very unequal ; they are joined by 
very flender and clofely approximated nervous filaments. 
The firft ganglion, from the head, is very large, and almoft 
{pherical ; it is followed almoft immediately by the fecond, 
which is one-half lefs, and which is diltinguifhed from it 
only by a kind of contra&tion ; the firft produces four pairs 
of nerves on each fide; one afcends to the head, the: other 
‘three diverge and-are loft in the mufcles of the abdomen, 
and in thofe that move the head. The fecond ganglion, 
befides the two ‘nerves that unite it to the third, produces 
two other nerves, which are alfo dire&ed backward, and loft 
in the mufcles of ‘the fourth ring. The third ganglion, and 
thofe that follow as far as the eighth, are fimilar to the 
fecond ; with this difference, that they are much more diftant 
“from each other, and that they produce longer filaments, 
in proportion as they are fituated more inferiorly... Laftly, 
‘the eighth and ninth ganglia are fo clofe together, that 
they feem to form but one, with a flight contraction in the 
middle, ‘This double ganglion ‘produces three pairs of 
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nerves, which are much elongated, and extend to the parts 
near the anus. 

3. Larva of the Cerambyx, Hydrophilus, Carabus, and 
Staphylinus.—The nerves of thefe larve being very fimilar, 
it will be fufficient to defcribe them in one genus only. We 


-fhall take for owr example the larva of the great diver 


(Aydrophilus piceus). 

* "The brain in this animal is fituated in the head, above the 
origin of the cefophagus ; it is formed of two lebes which 
lie very clofe together. From its anterior part it detaches 
fome filaments to the palpi, the antennz, and the parietes of 
the mouth. Its lateral parts produce two cords which fur- 
round the ceefophagus, and which are the origin of the ner- 
vous cord fituated inferiorly. It is probable that recurrent 
nerves alfo arife from this inferior part, but we have not yet 
been able to difcover them. The chief nervous cord is 
compofed of ten ganglia, each of which produce three pairs 
of nerves that are loit in the mufcles of the abdomen, and 
without any diftin€ appearance of their being diftributed 
to the inteflines. This induces us to believe that there is 
a recurrent nerve.- ‘The firft ganglion is very large; it is 
prolonged poiteriorly into two nervous filaments, confider- 
ably removed from each other ; the fecond is almoft fimilar, 
but the third is very near the fourth, which produces only 
a fingle filament pofteriorly. All the others, as far as the 
tenth, prefent no peculiarity. The laft is divided by a 
fenfible contraétion ; from the firft portion a fingle filament 


~ arifes on each fide, and from the fecond, three pairs of nerves 


are detached: thus four pairs of nerves arife from this 
aie The fourth pair is direéted to the rudiments of 
the parts of generation, which are very diftiné&t in thefe larve 
in the lait period of their growth. 

4. Larva of the Water Beetle (Dytifeus Marginalis).— 
The brain of this larva is fpherical, and eonfilts of a fingle 
lobe, fituated in the head above the origin of the cefophagus ; 
its anterior part produces fome filaments for the mouth; and 
its lateral parts the two optic nerves; the latter are com- 
pofed of two parts which are very diftin@ as to form. The 
firft portion, or that which is next the brain, is of an oval 
figure, pointed at the extremity which joins the brain: the 
other extremity is rounded, and produces a flender nerve, 
which goes direétly to the eye. It is nearly of the fame 
thicknefs throughout the whole of its extent ; but,it is 
enlarged at its free extremity into a bulb, from which the 
nervous filaments of the eye arife. 

The two cords which embrace the cefophagus are fhort 
and thick ; they arife from the inferior furface of the brain, 
and immediately unite below the cefophagus, in a large 
f{quare-fhaped ganglion, which produces anteriorly the nerves 
of the mandibles, and potteriorly two cords, which pafs 
from the head into the corfelet. ‘There isa greater diftance 
between this firft ganglion of the nervous medulla and the 
fecond, than between any of the others. It is more than dou- 
ble that which exifts between the two next ganglia. The 
fecond ganglion is round ; it produces two pair of nerves la- 
terally ; the anterior for the mufcles which a&t upon the 
head, the polterior for thofe which move the anterior feet. 
There are two cords potteriorly, which are direéted into 
the breaft. ‘The third ganglion is fimilar in every refpe& to 
the fecond; it furnifhes nerves to the intermediate pair of feet. 
‘The fourth ganglion is alfo produced by the two cords which 
come from the preceding; it is fituated on the union of the 

domen with the breaft; it is more broad than long. 
Laterally it produces two et of nerves, which run trantf- 
verfely parallel, and are loft in the mufcles. ‘The other 
eight ganglia are placed clofe behind each other, and the 
ipace atte them is fo {mall, that we can fearcely perceive 


the two nervous filaments which unite them; they alfo de- 
ereafe in thicknefs, without diminifhing in breadth, as they 
extend pofteriorly, They all furnifh laterally a pair of very 
long nerves, which float in the abdomen, and for the moft 
part terminate in the mufcles that move the wings. One 
pair, however, proceeds to the rudiments of the parts of 
generation. 

B. Orthoptera and Hemiptera—The nerves of the larve 
of orthoptera and hemiptera prefent no fenfible difference 
from thofe we obferve in the perfect infe&ts. It will be fuf- 
fici nt, therefore, to defcribe the nerves of the latter, 

C. Hymenoptera.—In the larva of the faw-fly (Tenthredo, 
Linn.), which has a large head furnifhed with eyes, the brain 
is very broad and fhort; it feems to form four- bulbs of 
equal magnitude, and nearly fpherical ; the two external 
ferve as the bafe of the optic nerves, which are flender, and 
which-enlarge alittle at their other extremity. The firft 
ganglion is produced by two very {mall nerves, which arife 
from the inferior furface of the brain, and which, after 
having embraced the .cefophagus, unite under the firft 
ring of the body ; it furnifhes filaments to the mufcles of 
the feet, and terminates pofteriorly in two other nerves, 
which, at the diftance of. one line, produce a fecond 
ganglion, and foon in fucceffion; the nervous cord is. in 
this manner formed of eleven ganglia, without reckoning 
the brain; the farther the ganglia are removed from the 
head, the more they diminifh im thicknefs ; they are all nearly 
of a round form. 

D. Neuropiera.—In the larva of the lion-ant (AZyrmeleon 
formicarius), the nervous fy {tem has fome relation to that of 
the larva of the dipterous infe€ts which we fhall afterwards 
defcribe. 

There is a brain fituated in the head ; it produces nerves 
analogous to thofe we have already pointed out in the other 
larve. The nervous medulla confiits, inthe firft place, of 
two ganglia, which are compofed of two lobes, fituated 
clofe together; thefe two firft ganglia are feparate 
from the others, and contained in the part correfpond- 
ing to the feet, or in the thorax. The remainder of 
the nervous medulla is enclefed in the abdomen; it 
confifts of eight ganglia, placed in an exceedingly clole 
feries, and each formed of two lobes; the firft is nearly 
double the fize of the other feven. . This fucceflion of 
ganglia appears to the eye like the extremity of the 
tail of a rattle-fnake; the lait is round; the others are 
more broad than long. All thefe ganglia furnifh nerves to 
the mufcles. It is probable that this difpofition and approxi- 
mation of the ganglia have a relation to the changes which 
take place in the infeét at the moment of its metamorphofis, 
as its abdomen then occupies fix times the {pace it does-in 
the larva ftate. 

In thofe larve of neuroptera, which are nearly-as long as 
the perfect infe&t, we find that the ganglia are deparated in 
the ufual manner. 

The larva of the ephemera has eleven ganglia, without 
including the brain, which furnifhes two large optic nerves. 
There are three ganglia in the thorax, and feven in the ab- 
domen:: the firft fix, reckoning all the ganglia, furnifh more 
nerves than the five laft. 

The larve of the dragon-flies have a {mall two-lobed 
brain, which produces optic nerves, larger or {maller ac- 
cording to -the f{pecies. The genus aefhna has them the 
largeft. The reit of the nervous fyftem forms « feries of 
ganglia of different fizes. In the aefhna, the corfelet con- 
tains fix, the two laft of which are the largelt of all, 
There are feven {mall and equal ganglia in the abdomen. 

E. Lepidoptera.—The nervous fyitem of caterpillars cone 
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fifts of a feries of thirteen principal gangtia, which furnith 
filaments to all other parts of the body. ‘The firft of thefe 
thirteen ganglia is fituated in the cavity of the head ; it lies 
above the efophagus, and fupplies the place of the brain : 
it appears formed fuperiorly by the union of two round tuber- 
cles, inferiorly at is concave, and corref{ponds to the con- 
vexity of the efophagus. This ganglion communicates 
with the rett of the nervous cord by two thick filaments, 
which embrace the cefophagus, and which are united below 
it to the anterior and lateral part of the next ganglion ; it 
befides produces eight pairs of nerves. 

The firit partly umtes with other filaments; produces 
fome for the cefophagus, and forms feveral remarkable gan- 
glia below the upper lip. The largeft and moft potterior, 
which Lyonet has named the fr/ frontal ganglion, is pro- 
longed polteriorly into a thick recurrent nerve, which is 
continued the whole length of the body, near the back ; 
this recurrent nerve furnifhes filaments to the cefophagus 
and its mufcles; it penetrates into the dorfal veffel, and it 
afterwards re-appears, and glides along the cefophagus as 
far as the ftomach. This nerve produces, at certain dif- 
tances, very folid filaments, which keep the cefophagus at- 
tached to the fkin of the back. 

Befides the recurrent nerve we have juft noticed, feveral 
filaments are furnifhed by the pofterior frontal ganglion to 
the mufcles of the wfophagus, and two to the fecond frontal 
ganglion; the latter alfo detaches feveral filaments to the 
cefophagus, and, in particular, a very remarkable one, 
which, by a fudden englargement, conftitutes the third frontal 
ganglion. This ganglion likewife affords feveral filaments to 
the cefophagus. 

The fecond pair of the brain appears chiefly intended for 
the antenne, though it farnifhes feveral filaments to the 
neighbouring parts. The third pair terminates particularly 
in the antenne, and the mufcles which move them. ‘The 
fourth pair is. proper to the eye of each fide ; it accompa- 
nies the air-tube which goes to that part, and is divided 
into fix branches, that penetrate into the fix eyes, which, by 
their union, form that of the caterpillar. he fifth is di- 
rected a little backward, where it divides into two branches ; 
one poflerior for the adductor mufcles of the jaw ; the other 
anterior, which is loft in the membranes that cover the fron- 
tal feales. The fixth and feventh pair unite to forma gan- 
glion from which feveral filaments are detached, to the 
ecfophagus and its mvufcles. Tinally, the laft pair of the 
brain is entitely loft on an air-tube. 

But belides thefe nerves produced by the firft nervous gan- 
glion, feveral others are detached from it, which we fhall 
briefly notice. In the firft place, we obferve, that it fur- 
nilhes feveral filaments to the dorfal canal : it afterwards gives 
origin toa pretty long filament, which terminates on the air- 
weflels, between the fecond and third ganglion. Latftly, it 
produces a nervous ring, which embraces the cefophayus in- 
teriorly like a girth, and fupplies it with feveral filaments. 
‘The fecond ganglion is intimately united with the third, and 
is diltinguithed“from it only by a contraétion. The nerves 
which proceed from the anterior part appear to be produced 
by the fecond ganglion, and thofe which arife from the pof- 
terior part, feem to belong to the third. 

Befides the two filaments which form the collar round the 
acfophagus, and which unite the firft to the fecond ganglion, 
the latter has four pair of very diftin@ nerves. ‘The moft 
an‘erior pair is fent forward to the mouth, but in its courfe it 
divides into two branches: one terminates in the tongue and 
the adjacent parts; the other branch proceeds to the late- 
ral parts, where it fub-divides, to fupply the mandible, 
the jaw, and. upper lip, communicating, at the fame 


time, with the firft ganglion, and with the fecond-frontal. 
The fecond pair proceeds to the jaw, but detaches a number 
of filaments to the mufcles of the neighbouring parts. The 
third pair is deftined for the {pinning apparatus ; in its courfe 
it gives filaments to the filk*veffels and mufcles of the head. 
The fourth pair arifes near the contraction, which indicates 
the union of the two ganglia, between the head and the firft 
ring ; it is loft in the fat, in the fkin of the neck, and in the 
muitcles inferted into the head. 

The third gangliog, which, as we have obferved, is united 
to the fecond, produces only three pairs of nerves: the pof- 
terior is merely the continuation of the nervous trunk of the 
other two pairs ; the anterior is entirely loft in the mufcles 
and the fin ; the intermediate pair fupplies that part alfo ; 


but it is diflributed chiefly to the mufcles, which move the 


articulations of the leg. 

We have already ftated, that each ganglion communicates 
with that which precedes, and that which follows it by two 
filaments that are diftin& from their origin, and are the bifur- 
cation of a fingle trunk. The middle of this bifurcation, 
from the third to the eleventh ganglion, produces a fmall 
nerve, which Lyonet has named the /pinal frenum : this 
fingle nerve is fituated in the middle line ; it prefently di- 
vides into two branches, which follow the divifions of the 
air-tubes, and penetrate with fome of them into the longitu- 
dinal veffel. 

The fourth and fifth ganglia produce the fame number of 
nerves, the diftribution of which is alfo nearly fimilar ; their 
anterior pair proceeds to the mufcles, and to the fkin of the 
rings to which it correfponds; the intermediate pair fur- 
nifhes, more particularly, filaments to the mufcles of the 
leg. 

The fixth ganglion, which correfponds to the fourth ring 
of the body, alfo furnifhes two pair of nerves, which are lott 
in the mufcles and the flcin. 

The nerves of the five following ganglia are diftributed 
nearly in the fame manner. 


The twelfth ganglion, and the thirteenth, which is the 


termination of the nervous cord, are very clofe to each other, | 


though diftina. The diftribution of the nerves, produced 
by the firft, prefents nothing remarkable. Thofe furnifhed 
by the fecond are very long, being fent to the laft rings, in 
the {kin and mufcles of which the firft pair is partly loft. 
The Tecond pair is only fubdivided when it has reached the 
firft ring ; it there produces a plexus, from which a number 
of filaments are detached to the great inteftine. ‘The trunk 
appears to end on the parictes of the reftum towards the 
anus. 

F. Dipiera.--The nerves of the larva of the ftratyomis 
have fome refemblance to thofe of the larva of the {carabeus 
naficornis. 

The brain is formed of two lobes, placed clofe together, 


and almoft fpherical ; it is fituated above the efophagus, © 


ona level with the fecond ring of the body. A number 
of {mall nervous filaments arife from its anterior part, and 
are diltributed to the parietes of the mouth, to the mandibles, 
and to all the adjacent parts. Thefe nerves are very diftin@, 
particularly thofe which are removed from the middle line. 
The pofterior part of thefe two lobes fends off two thick 
branches which embrace the efophagus, and form the origin 
of the nervous medulla. This nervous cord is yery fhort, 
and its diameter is one-half lefs than that of the brain ; it 
confifts of eleven ganglia placed very near each ether, each 

of which produces one pair of nerves. : 
Theie nerves proceed dire@ly backward. Swammerdam 
has erroneoufly reprefented this cord as twifted, like the 
tail of a fcorpion, and producing nerves on the left x 
only, 
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only. Tt is true, that thofe which arife from the right fide 
are parallel to the cord, while thofe of the left fide remove 
farther from it. ‘The ganglia, thus approximated, are eleven 
in number, and in a {traight direétion ; they produce long 
nerves, which are loft in the mufcles. 

The nerves of the cheefe-worm (Mu/ca putris, Linn.) are 
diftributed in a very curious manner. ‘The brain is fituated 
immediately above the origin of the efophagus, behind the 
head ; it is very large in proportion to the reit of the body ; 
it is rounded pofteriorly, and notched anteriorly, as if it were 
formed of two lobes. ; 

A pair of nerves arife from the anterior part of the brain, 
proceed forward, and are diftributed to the mouth, and even 
to the parietes of that cavity. It fhould be remarked, that 
thefe nerves experience a very con{picuous enlargement pre- 
vioufly to their diftribution. 

Pofteriorly the brain prefents an aperture, which affords a 

paffage for the efophagus ; the nervous part, fituated on its 
fides, may be regarded as the cords which produce the 
medulla, and all below the efophagus as the medulla it- 
felf. 
_ wo pairs of nerves arife from the origin of the nervous 
medulla ; thefe are directed forward, and principally diltri- 
‘buted to the yifcera, and to fome of the mufcles of the 
‘anterior rings. ‘The third pair of nerves which this me- 
dulla produces is the molt remarkable; it comes from the 
part which nearly correfponds to the third ganglion; we 
fay nearly, becaufe in this infeét the ganglia are fo clofe 
to one another, that the medulla feems to form only one 
piece on the furface of which we merely perceive twelve 
‘tranfyerfe wrinkles, which indicate the number of ganglia. 
This third pair extends almoft tranfverfely. At a certain 
diftance from its feparation it {wells into a ganglion, and 
then divides into feveral filaments; thefe are the ganglia 
which Swammerdam fuppofes are intended for the mufcles 
of the wings, when they fhall exilt in the perfect infe&. 

Another pair of neryes, which go to the mufcles of the 
body, arife from each of the other contractions ; but they 
require no particular remark. 


Brain and Nerves of Perfe& Infeas. 
A. Coleoptera. 


1. In the Stag-beetle (Lucanus Cervus). —We find in this 
‘infect, as in wy hy brain compofed of two approximated 
{pherical lobes, fituated above the efophagus ; its anterior 
part produces two pair of nerves, which terminate in the 
palpi and other parts of the mouth. There 1s probably a 
recurrent nerve, but our refearches have not yet difcovered 
same Pe 

There are two ganglia on the lateral parts of the brain, 
which are almoit as large as each of the lobes. In their 
form they refemble a pear, and reit upon the brain by their 
bafe ; they are prolonged tranfverfely into a large nerve 
on each, chiefly intended for the eye. Before the nerve 
arrives at that part, we obferve it detach a flender filament, 
which enters into the great mandible ; then, more exter- 
nally, another filament which enters into the cayity of the 
antenne ; lattly, the nerve itfelf, having reached the eye, 
{wells again into a bulb, and produces a number of nerves, 
which we fhall defcribe when we treat of the organ of 
vifion. — 

Pofteriorly the brain produces two very long and flender 
nerves which accompany the efophagus to the point.where 
the head unites to the thorax, immediately above the articular 
condyle, ‘The two nerves fituated above the cefophagus, 
then, produce a ganglion of a long oval form, from which 
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feveral nervous filaments are detached to the mufcles that 
move the mandibles, and thofe that a& on the head. This 
ganglion terminates pofteriorly in two parallel nerves, which 
proceed to the middle of the thorax, above the origin of the 
two pair of feet, and there form a fecond ganglion of an 
hexagonal figure ; this ganglion furnifhes filaments to the 
mufeles of the feet, and likewife terminates pofleriorly in 
two nerves, which extend above the union of the corfelet, 
with the pe€tus; they there unite and form’a third gan- 
glion, which is crefcent-fhaped, with the convexity pofterior : 
two other nerves proceed from this convexity, which almoft 


‘immediately produce another ganglion of the fame form, 


but f{maller. ‘This ganglion gives origin to five nerves: 
two lateral, deflined to the mufcles of the intermediate feet, 
into the coxz of which we obferve them enter: pofteriorly 
two, which are flender, and diltributed to the mufcles of the 
hind feet and the wings. The fifth is fituated in the mid. 
die line ; it is alfo thicker, it {wells almoft immediately into 
an oval-fhaped ganglion, which is divided pofteriorly into 
two exceedingly flender filaments. Thefe filaments, which 
pafs into the abdomen, form a kind of bridge in the breatt, 
in which they occupy the middle line, and leave between 
them the mufcles of the feet and wings of either fide. 

2. In the Scarabeus Na/cornis.—W ith re{pe&t to the nerves, 
this infett differs in the perfect ftate from the defcription 
we have given of its larva. The optic nerves, which are 
very diftin¢ét and large, proceed to the eye, into which we 
obferve them enter by a multitude of filaments when we 
make a horizontal fection of that organ. 

The nervous cord prefents a very confpicuous difference, 
In the larva there is only a fingle ganglion ; but the perfect 
infect has feveral, which are very diftin@&. The firft is 
fituated above the condyle ; it proceeds from the two pof- 
terior filaments of the brain, and is diltributed to the mufcles 
which move the head on the corfelet. _ Its pofterior part 
produces two filaments, which pafs into the brea{t, where 
they unite towards the middle part, and form a triangular 
ganglion ; from the fides of which three pairs of nerves 
arife, and are diltributed to the mufcles, Its pofterior 
angle detaches two parallel nerves, which proceed into the 
breaft, where they form a third and a fourth ganglion, 
fituated very near each other, and apparently divided into 
two lebes by a longitudinal furrow. All the other nerves 
of the body depart from thofe two ganglia by an irra- 
diation, precifely in the fame manner as in the larva. 

3. In the Water Beetles (Dytifcus) and the Ground Beeths 
( Carabus) —The nervous fy{tem is entirely fimilar in thefe 
infects. The brain is formed of two large hemifpheres, 
feparated from each cther by a longitudinal furrow. The 
anterior part produces the nerves of the mouth, and the 
lateral parts thofe of the eyes and antennz, The nerves of 
the eyes are fhort, and differ greatly from thofe of the 
ftag beetles; they are of a pyramidal form: their bale 
corre{ponds to the eye, and their apex to the brain. We 
have not obferved any recurrent neryes, 

The two filaments which produce the neryous cord de- 
part from the brain, not polteriorly, but inferiorly, on the 
fide of the optic nerves: they are very fhort, as they pafs 
immediately under the efophagus, They furnifh fome 
filaments to the mufcles and the efophagus.. The firft 
ganglion they form lies under a kind of bridge, formed of 
horny fubftance, which is fituated in the middle of the 
head, and which affords a point of attachment to the mufcles 
of the jaws; itis of an elongated and quadrangular figure, 
and occupies almoft the whole fpace that pe 7 to 
the condyle above which it is placed. It ie terminated 
potteriorly by two filaments which proceed in 2 parallel 
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direGtion, and. form.a fecond ganglion in the middle part 
of the corfelet, This ganglion furnifhes nerves to the 
mufcles of the ‘anterior feet. We obferve them enter 
into the cavity of the coxe. The third ganglion appears 
bilobed, or formed of two oval bulbs, the union of which 
is marked by a longitudinal furrow. This ganglion is 
fituated longitudinally above the anterior inferior edge of 
the breaft. It fends filaments. to the mufcles of the inter- 
mediate feet. The fourth ganglion is very near the pre- 
ceding ; it is of a roundifh farm, and is diftributed to the 
mulcles of the pofterior feet and the wings. The fpace 
between the fifth and fixth ganglion is very fmall: their 
form is round; and they furnifh filaments to the mufcles 
that move the abdomen on the breaft. The remainder of 
the medullary cord is formed by a feries of five ganglia, 
fituated fo clofe to one another, that they appear to the 
naked eye to form only one; but with a glafs they may 
be obferved very diftin&tly. _We even perceive the two 
filaments produced by each to form the fucceeding ganglion. 
The fifth prefents a tranfverfe furrow, which feems to in- 
dicate the union of two ganglia. The end of the medulla 
appears to float in the abdominal cavity, but above the in- 
tellines. 

4. In the Great Diver (fHydrophilus Piceus, Linn.) —The 
brain of this infeét, which is fituated in the head, and above 
the origin of the cefophagus, confilts of two {pherical bulbs 
clofely united. The lateral parts give origin to the optic 
nerves which proceed towards the eyes without changing 
their diameter, but which terminate there by a triangular 
bulb that produces a vaft number of filaments externally. 

The anterior part of the brain detaches fome filaments 
intended for the parietes of the mouth. We alfo remark, 
at the fame place, a {mall fpherical ganglion, which ap- 
pears to belong to the recurrent nerve that accompanies 
the efophagus. 

Two filaments, which fhould produce the medullary cord, 
arife inferiorly: they embrace the efophagus at their fe- 
paration, unite immediately below it, and again, in the ca- 
vity of the head, to form a fmall ganglion, which furnifhes 
nerves for the mufcles of the mandibles and the palpi. Two 
nervous cords are detached from the pofterior part of this 
firt ganglion. Almoft immediately after their origin, they 
pafs under a horny arch, which is produced by the internal 
furface of the ganache. 
pofteriorly, and proceed into the corfelet. They form a 
fecond ganglion exaétly in the middle of the corfelet ; its 
figure is quadrangular. The anterior and pofterior angles 
produce the nerves of the medulla, and the lateral thofe 
intended for the mufcles of the anterior feet. The inter- 
val included between the fecond and third ganglion of the 
medulla is very great. The third ganglion correfponds 
to the infertion of the intermediate feet: it is large, and 
of a round form ; it furnifhes nerves to the wings, and to 
the intermediate pair of feet. Pofteriorly it produces two 
cords, which, at the diftance of about half a line, {well and 
form a fourth ganglion, almoft as large as the preceding. 
This ganglion detaches, from its inferior part, a number 
of filaments for the mufcles of the pofterior feet, which 
are {pecially appropriated to fwimming. ‘Two other very 
fhort cords produced by the pofterior part of this ganglion 
{well into a fifth, which is one-half lefs than the former, 
and which furnifhes a fingle cord potteriorly. This cord 
paffes into a kind of longitudinal groove, formed above the 
horny appendix, that furnifhes attachments to the mufcles 
of the coxz. AA fixth ganglion is fituated at the pofterior 
and wide part of this appendix: at a certain. diftance, 
and exally above the union of the abdomen with 


We obferve that they re-appear . 


it confifts of two lobes, which have the form of pears, united 


the breaft, a feventh appears.- Thefe two ganglia proe 
duce only one pair of nerves, which are diftributed to the - 
muf{cles. 

There are only two ganglia in the abdomen; one cor- 
refponds to the middle part of the fecond ring ; the other, 
which is the laft and ninth, is fituated above the union of 
the fecond fegment with the third. The laft ganglion 
but one is in every refpe& fimilar to the two preceding ; 
but the ninth is one-half-larger, and produces pofteriorly 
four pair of nerves, which are diftributed on both fides to 
the parts of generation. 

B. Orthoptera—In the Cockroach (Blatta Americana.)— 
The brain of this infeé&t is compofed of two lobes, fepa- 
rated by a very diftin& notch anteriorly. The optic nerves 
arife on the fides, and its anterior part detaches fome.fila- 
ments to the parietes of the mouth, and to the inftraments 
of manducation. 

The neryous cords which form the medulla arife from 
its inferior furface. They proceed dire&ly downward, and 
clofely embrace the efophagus. They afterwards proceed 
in a parallel direction, but very diftin@ from. each other, 
towards the corfelet. . When they reach-its middle, they 
form a very large ganglion, which produces three pairs of 
nerves laterally, and one pofteriorly, The firft lateral nerves 
afcend obliquely towards the head,. and furnifh filaments to 
the mufcles that move it on the thorax, and which a& on 
the antenne and the parts of the mouth. The others are 
diftributed to the mufcles of the firft pair of feet. 

The polterior nerves proceed in a parallel direction back 
ward. Atthe middle of the pectus they produce a fill 
more confiderable ganglion than the fecond, which furnifhes 


‘Jaterally nerves to the intermediate and pofterior feet, as 


well as to the mufcles of the wings. It alfo fends off two 
cords pofteriorly, which, by their union at the junétion of 
the abdomen and the breatt, forma fourth ganglion, fituated 
ona proje€ting horny fubfance to which the mufcles of the 
cox are attached. 

After this fourth ganglion there is only a fingle nerve, 
which has, at certain fpaces, fmall enlargements. Five of 
thefe fwellings may be counted. Each produces a pair of 
nerves for the mufcles of the rings of the abdomen: the 
firit is the largeit, and furnifhes befides two nerves which 
ramify in the parts near the anus. 

Ln-the Great Green Grafshopper (Gryllus Viridiffimus, Linn.) 
—The brain is fituated in the head above the efophagus:: 


at their bafe, and prolonged at the other extremity into an 
optic nerve for the eye of each fide. The anterior part alfo 
produces two nerves of a pyramidal form, the bafe of which ~ 
refts upon the brain. Some filaments arife from the apex of ~ 
the pyramid, which are loft in the mandible, the jaw and its. © 
galea, as well as in the upper lip. a 
Between thefe two anterior nerves we obferve a {mall gan« 
glion, which is produced by the union of the two filaments 
of the inferior furface of the brain. This is the recurrent 
nerve which follows the inteftinal canal. Pofteriorly, and a 


dittle inferiorly, we obferve the origin of the two cords which 


form the nervous medulla. They embrace the cefophagus, 
below which they are immediately direéted, and form a 
ganglion. This firft ganglion is prote€ted and coyered by 
a kind of horny bridge of a reddifh colour. It furnifhes 
nerves to the mufcles of the mouth, and to thofe of the 
head within which it is inclofed. Pofteriorly it produces 
two long neryous cords, which penetrate into the corfelet. 
Thefe two cords unite about the middle of the thorax before 
the appendix, which gives attachment to the mufcles of the 
cox and the anterior pair of feet, At this union they form 

a large 
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a large bilobed ganglion, of an irregular quadrangular figure, 
the Rides of which produce feveral filaments for the mufcles 
of the anterior feet. 

The pofterior part of this fecond ganglion furnifhes two 
filaments, which penetrate into the breaft. The folid ap- 
pendices of the-coxz, which afford infertions for the mufcles, 
pafs between thefe two filaments. They form a third gan- 
glion, which correfponds to the middle {pace included be- 
tween the two intermediate feet. This ganglion fends 
nerves to the mufcles of the wings and the feet. yy 

The fourth ganglion is alfo contained in the breaft. It is 
fituated before and between the pofterior pair of feet. It is 
‘produced by two nervous cords from the preceding gan- 
glion ; and furnifhes two pofteriorly, which are fo clofe to 
each other, that they appear to the naked eye to make only 
one cord. This nerve is received and contained in a kind of 
groove formed above the triangular piece, which affords an 
attachment for the mufcles of the feet. 

' The other ganglia, which are all fituated in the abdomen, 
are fixinnumber. They are, the laftexcepted, of the fame 
fize and form, placed at equal diftances, and produced by 
two fimilar and clofely approximated cords. Each fur- 
nifhes two pair of nerves for the mufcles of the abdominal 
ri “Se : 

: "Phe laft ganglion of the medulla is one-half larger than 
the five preceding. It is fituated below the parts of ge- 
neration, to which it is diftributed by four pair of fila- 
ments. a 

In the Mole-cricket (Acheta Gryllo-talpa.)—The brain of 
this infet is alfo compofed of two rounded lobes, which are 
particularly diftinét at the pofterior part. We can clearly 
perceive the origin of the nerves of the palpi, of the anten- 
nz, of the {mooth eyes, and of the eyes properly fo called. 
In general the nerves of the principal medulla are fimilar to 
thofe we have defcribed in the cock-roach. The two frft 
ganglia are produced by two nerves. The firfl, which is in 
the corfelet, fupplies the mufcles of the head, brealt, and 
anterior feet. The fecond, which is larger, and in the 
‘breaft, gives filaments to the mufcles of the wings, and of the 
te crud pofterior feet, It alfo fends two nerves 
potteriorly, which produce the abdominal ganglion.. The 
cord then becomes fingle and flat, like aribband, and con- 
tains only four ganglia, occurring at differeat diftances. 
Each produces two pairs of nerves, which are directed pof- 
teriorly, and diltributed to the mufcles. The firit corre- 
{ponds to the middle part of the firft abdominal ring ; the fe- 
cond to the third, the third to. the fifth, and the lait to the 
ninth. 

This laf ganglion is the moft remarkable of all. It is of 
an oval fhape, and produces, from the whole of its circum- 
ference, nerves which are diltributed to the neighbouring 
parts. ‘Two, which are longer than the others, diverge as 
they proceed backward, and thus reprefent a bifurcation of 
the medullary cord, Thefe branches furnifh filaments to the. 
parts of generation. 
Hy 3s Hemiptera. —In the oval Water seerpine (Nepa Cinerea, 
Linn.)—The nervous fyflem of this infect confitls of three 

nglia. ‘The firft, which fupplies the place of the brain, is 
Pied inthe head. lt is formed of two approximated lobes. 
Lhefe lobes are pyriform, and touch each other at their bafe. 
“Their fummits are direSted obliquely forward towards the 
eyes, in which they terminate, and thus anfwer to the optic 
nerves by their anterior extremities. ‘The middle and ante- 
rior part of thefe lobes alfo produce fome filaments for the 
parts of the mouth. Polfteriorly, the brain detaches two 
cords, which embrace the oefophagus as they pafs below it. 
They unite at the origin of the breait in a tetragonal gan- 


pioDs each of the angles of which produces or receives 
ieveral nerves. 'The anterior receives the two cords which 
come from the brain ; the pofterior, the two which are the 
continuation of the medullary cord. Each lateral angle pro- 
duces a fafciculus, compofed of four nerves, which are di- 
rected to the mufcles of the breaft and anterior feet. We 
obferve one of them enter into the cavity of the coxa. 

The two nerves produced by the pofterior angle of the 
fecond ganglion proceed in a parallel direftion backward. 
Having arrived in the breaft above the horny appendix, to 
which the mufcles of the coxz of the intermediate and pof- 
terior feet are attached, they {well into a large round gan- 
glion, confiderably more voluminous than the brain. A vaft 
number of nerves are detached from the edges of this gan- 
glion, like folar rays. ‘Fhe two moft remarkable filaments 
are exceedingly long and flender. They extend from the 
breaft nearly as far as the anus: we have obferved them to 
terminate by three minute branches in the parts of generation 
of the male, furnifhing, atthe fame time, fome filaments 
to the adjacent parts. All the other filaments, which pro- 
ceed from this third and laft ganglion, are deftined to the 
mufcles. We can very plainly diftinguifh thofe that belong 
to the middle and intermediate feet, as they are fomewhat 
larger than the others. 

D. Lepidoptera.—In the Zig-xzag Moth (Phalena Difpar, 
Linn.) —Thetbrain in this {pecies is almoft {pherical. We, 
however, perceive a longitudinal furrow on the middle line. 
Its anterior part produces fome exceedingly flender nerves. 
There are two large optic nerves on the fides, which pro- 
ceed into the concavity of the eye, where they terminate by 
a bulb, which produces a great number of filaments. 

The cfophagus pafles immediately behind. the brain, 
through a fmall triangular interval, the pofterior fides of 
which are formed by the two cords of the medulla. Thefe 
cords afterwards unite, and proceed in the form of a ingle 
trunk, on the middle part of which we perceive only a lon- 
gitudinal furrow. Arrived in the corfelet, it forms a gan- 
glion, the furface of which is reddifh. This ganglion pro- 
duces two nerves pofteriorly, which leave between them an 
interyal that affords a paflage for the horny appendices to 
which the mufcles of the cox are attached. The two cords 
again unite behind thefe appendices in the fame cavity of the 
breaft, and produce a much larger ganglion, the lateral parts 
of which furnifh nerves to the mufcles of the wings and 
feet. It is prolonged pofteriorly into a fingle cord, which 
again enlarges when it arrives above the articulation of the 
brea{ft with the abdomen into athird ganglion. 

It fhould he remarked, that this large ganglion, which has 
the form of a heart, is the only-one, belides the brain, of a 
completely white colour. All the others exhibit darker 
fhades, and we obferve in them, when viewed by a glafs, 
reddifh points more or lefs elongated and finuous, that refem- 
ble the blood-veilels of injected glands. 

The third ganghon is prolonged into.a fingle cord, which 
produces a fourth ganghon above the firfl ring of the abdo- 
men. Thelatter, as well as thofe that fucceed it, detach on 
each fide a long flender nerve which paifles under the mufcu- 
lar fibres, precifely in the fame manner as the threads of the 
woof pafs through the warp in cloth. Their dire&tion is 
completely tranfverfe. The fifth ganglion does not differ 
from the preceding. It is prolonged into a fingle cord, upon 
which we can {till very dilingtly perceive the longitudinal 
furrow. It is fituated in the middle part of the third ring 
of the abdomen. ‘The fixth ganglion is, in every refpe&, 
fimilar to the preceding ; it is placed in the middle of the 
fourth ring. Finally, the feventh and lait ganglion is much 
larger than thofe that precede itin the abdomen. It 3s of aa 
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oval form, and fituated upon the lunula that terminates the 
fifth abdominal ring pofteriorly. Befides the nerves intend- 
ed for the mufeles of the fifth ring, which are detached 
from this ganglion in two diftin& parts, it produces four 
other pairs pofteriorly. Thefe nerves appear to be diftri- 
buted to the parts of generation, and to the mutcles of the 
Jat abdominal rings, which, in the female, are elongated 
like a tail to affilt in laying eggs. 

E. Neuroptera —The infects with naked wings, that is to 
fay, the hymenoptera, neuroptera, and diptera, which have 
frequentty very large eyes, have alfo the optic nerves of a 
proportional fize. This is particularly obfervable in the 
dragon flies. Their brain is formed of two very {mall lobes; 
but their optic nerves are dilated into the form of two large 
plates, which have the figure of a kidney, and which is {pread 
upon all the inner furface of the eye next the head. ‘The 
remainder of their medullary cord is exceedingly flender, 
and furnifhed with twelve or thirteen {mall ganglia, the laft 
of which is, as ufual, conneéted with the parts of genera- 
tion. 

F. Hymenoptera.—The brain of the bee is fmall, and 
divided into four lobes. It produces immediately the nerves 
which are dillributed to the different parts of the mouth, and 
the two large optic nerves which are dilated and applied 
behind each eye as in the dragon flies. ‘There are afterwards 
feven ganglia, three of which are in the corfelet, and four 
in the abdomen. The nerves of the laft chiefly fupply the 
parts of generation. 

G. Diptera.—The apiform fly (Mufca tenax, Linn.) has 
a {mall brain, formed of two lobes, which are fituated very 
clofe together, but diftinguifhed by a longitudinal furrow ; 
the anterior part produces a large nerve, which is afterwards 
diftributed to the antenne and the probofcis. 

The optic nerves are very thick, cylindrical, and equal in 
diameter to the length of the brain, on the lateral parts of 
which they reft; they terminate at their extremities in very 
large bulbs, which correfpond to the breadth of the eyes. 

The firlt ganglion of the medulla is produced by two 
cords, which come from the pofterior part of the brain, and 
embrace the efophagus as a collar; it is very flender, and 
fituated in the breaft ; it furnifhes a pair of filaments to the 
mufeles of the anterior feet. 

The fecond and the following ganglia, in all three in num- 
ber, are united to each other mérely by a fingle cord. ‘The 
taft ganglion is one-half larger than that which precedes it. 
Pofteriorly it produces eight or nine filaments, which are 
intended for the parts near the anus ; the firft of the three 
is fituated in the breaft, where it furnifhes nerves for the 
mufcles of the wings and the feet ; the other two ganglia 
are in the abdomen ; the laft but one is placed above the 
union of the third rmg with the fourth; and the lait on the 
interior and inferior edge of the fifth ring. 

In the hornet-fly (A/ilus crabroniformis) we alfo obferve a 
fingle cord uniting the abdominal gangha, which are fix in 
number. 

The brain is fmilar to that of the fyrphus ; but the bulbs, 
formed by the eptic nerves, are {till broader, in proportion 
to the extent of the eyes they have to invett. 

H. Gaathaptera.—In the great fcolopendra ( Scolopendra 
morfitans) the bra‘ has a very fingular form : it is, as ufual, 
eompoted of two lobes, which are almoft f{pherical ; it pro- 
duces laterally the optic nerves, which are very fhort, and 
may be obferved to divide long before they reach the eye. 
"The filaments are four in number; but two nerves arife an- 
teriorly, which are fo very thick, that they appear a part 
of the brain, to which they are equal in diameter.” Thefe 
néryes are particularly intended for the antenox, into which 
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we obferve them enter, and in which they may be followed> 
on account of their magnitude. 

The.two cords which embrace the efophagus proceed 
directly downward, and form a large ganglion at the union 
of the firft ring with the head. The firit ganglion produces 
two nerves potteriorly, and feveral towards the fides. A 
ganglion, precifely of the fame fhape, is placed above eaelz 
of the articulations: thus there are, in all, twenty-four very 
diftinct ganglia; the lait of all is fmalleft, meareit the pre- 
ceding, aud feems to float in the abdomen ; each detaches 
three pairs of nerves ; one which afcends towards the head, 
a fecond which runs tranfverfely ; both thefe are diftributed 
to the mufcles of the abdomen: the third defcends, and ther 
proceeds backwards and upwards ; it furnifhes filaments to : 
the lateral mufeles, and to thofe of the back. ! 

Organs of Senfe—We have very little to ebferve on this 
fubjeét, in addition to what will be found in the article 
Kx romooGy, under the divifions, Organs of Tafte, Palpiy 
Olfactory Organs, Eyes, Stemmata, Organs of Hearing. 

Few fubjects in comparative anatomy and phyfiology have 
given rife to more various and contradiétory opinions, thai 
the organs of fenfe in fome claffes of animals. Much mif- 
underftanding on this point has clearly arifen from the in- 
confiderate application to animals, of inferences drawn from 
the human fubject. Thus, it has been fuppofed that thofe 
which poffefs a tongue, muft have it for the purpofe of 
talting ; and that the fenfe of fmell muft be wanting, where 
we are unable to afcertain the exiftence of anofe. Obferva- q 
tion and refle€tion will foon convince us, that the tongue, im 
many cafes (in the ant-eaters among mammalia, and almoft 
univerfally in birds) cannot, from its fubftance and mechanifm, 
be confidered as an organ of talte ; but muft be fubfervient 
merely to the ingeftion and deglutition of the food. Again, 
in feveral animals, particularly among infeéts, an acute fenfe 
of fmell feems to exift, although no part can be pointed out 
in the head, which analogy would juttify us in defcribing as 
a nofe. 

However univerfally animals may poflefs that feeling, 
which makes them fentible to the impreffions of warmth and 
cold, very few poffefs, like the human fubje€t, organs ex- 
clufively appropriated to the fenfe of touch, and expretsly 
conflruted for the purpofe of feeling, examining, and ex- 
ploring the qualities of external objects. This fenfe appears, 
according to the prefent ftate of our knowledge, to exift 
only in three clafles of the animal kingdom; vix. in moft 
of the mammalia, in a few birds, and probably im infects. © 
All the obfervations and invettigations of the ftructure of 
the antenne, thofe peculiar organs which exift univerfally 
in the more perfect infeéts; and of the ufe which thefe 
animals generally apply them to; lead us imevitably to the 
conelufion, that théy real'y are, what their German name 
implies (Fuhlhorner ; the literal tranflation of which is feel- 
ing horns) proper organs of touch; by which the anima} 
examines and explores furrounding objects. Such organg 
are particularly neceflary to infets, onaccount of the ins 
fenfibility of their external coat, which is generally of a 
horny confiftence ; and alfo from their eyes beg dettitute 
in mott inflanees of the power of motiom ' a 

‘We are not warranted in confidering the tongue as an 
organ of tafte in all animals, becavfe it is fubfervient to that 
function ta the human fubjeét, and in fome other inftances. 

Ve have already obferved, that'this organ, in many cafes, 
ferves merely for teking in the feod ; and it is at leaft very 
doubtfgl whether it poflefles the fenfe Of tate in many others: 
Yet, on the contrary, we fhould not be warranted in deny 
ing ‘the exiflence of the fenfe in thefe animals, nor even in fuch 
as are entirely deflitute of a tongue; for this fun¢tionamay 
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be exercifed by other parts. The organ which is commonly 
confidered as the tongue of infects, merely ferves for taking 
in the food. But the accurate obfervations of profeffor 
Knoch, (in his Contributions to the Knowledge of Infeéts, 
in German,) renders it very probable, that the potterior 
pair of palpi, or feelers, poflefles the power of tafte in feveral 
of this clafs. 

Numerous faéts have long ago proved, that feveral infects 
can diltinzuifh the odorous properties of bodies, even at con- 
fiderable diftances. But the organ in which this fenfe 
refides, has not hitherto been clearly pointed out. Since 
all red-blooded terreftrial animals fmell only through the 
medium of the air which they take in in infpiration, feveral 
naturalifts have fuppofed, that the ftigmata of infeéts are to 
be confidered as organs of fmelling. Others afcribe this 
eng and with fome probability, to the anterior pair of 

alpi. 

. There is no doubt that feveral infects poffefs the fenfe of 
hearing, but the organ of this fenfe is very doubtful. In 
fome of the larger animals of the genus cancer, a part can 
be diftinguifhed which feems to be analogous to the vetti- 
bulum of the former claffes. A fmall bony tube is found 
on each fide at the root of the palpi; its external opening 
is clofed by a finer membrane ; and it contains a membranous 
lining, on which a nerve, arifing from a common branch 
with that of the antenne, is expanded. The latter circum- 
ftance might favour an opinion, that the antenne themfelves 
are organs of hearing: but this is refuted by confidering the 
exquifite fenfe of hearing, which fome infects poflefs, who 
have no true antennz, as the fpiders; and by experiments 
on others, which fhew that the fenfe of hearing is not 
weakened by removing the antenne. 

The compound eyes and the {temmata have been defcribed 
in the article ENromotocy. The former are found in dif- 
ferent numbers in moft of*the aptera, as alfo in the larve 
of many winged infeéts. When thefe undergo the lait or 
‘complete metamorphotis, and receive their wings, they gain 
at the fame time the large compound eyes. Several genera 
of winged infects, and aptera (as the larger fpecies of mo- 
noculi) have ftemmata befides their compound eyes. Far- 
ther inveltigation is neceflary to fhew how thefe eyes enable 
the infect to fee; and to determine the diftinétions between 
two fuch very different organs. Blumenbach confiders that 
the ftemmata are defigned for feeing near objects, and che 
polyedrous eyes for diitant ones ; becaufe butterflies have 
the latter only in their winged or perfeét ftate, while in the 
caterpillar ftate they have only ftemmata. He acknowledges, 
however, that this opinion is very doubtful, becaufe fome 
infects, which live completely underground, as the mole- 
cricket (gryllus gryllotalpa, Linn.) have both kinds of 
organs, 

On the organs of the fenfes in this clafs, the reader may 
confult Lehmann, de fenfibus externis animalium :exfan- 
guium: commentatio premio regis ornata, Goetting. 1793, 
4to. F. J. Schelver verfuch einer naturgefchichte der finnes 
werkzeuge bey den Infecten und Wiirmern ; flay towards 
the Natural Hiflory of the Organs of Senfe in Infects and 
Vermes ; Goétting. 1798, 8vo. Lehmann de antennis in- 
fe€torum, 1799, 8vo. Knoch’s neue beytriige zu der 
Infectenkunde ; Contributions to the Knowledge of Infects. 

Organs of the digefive Funétions.—For a general account 
of the parcs about the mouth and their nomenclature, {ce 
ENroMoLoGy. 

Jaws of the Cruflacea.—Mott of the genus cancer have at 
their mouth five or fix pairs of organs, which mutt be re- 

_garded as jaws, fince they move laterally in a horizontal 
.plane ; they are placed fucceflively one over the other, and 


the moft exterior has been called by fome anatomilts the 
lip, but wrongly ; fince it is not fingle, and the two parts 
which compofe it have lateral motion like the others. All 
thefe jaws are articulated under the thorax, anteriorly with 
refpect to the feet, of which they feem to continue the feries 
in front ; and each of them has, on the inner fide of its root, 
a membranous plate, which, flipping under the lateral border 
of the thorax, between the anterior branchia, ferves to fepa- 
rate their lobes, and to comprefs them in the aét of ref{piration, 
The feet have fimilar lamine for the pofterior branchiz, but 
they are deficient in thofe fpecies which have the branchie 
under the tail, as the fquilla. ( Fab.) 

Thefe jaws, with the exception perhaps of the one or two 
mott interior parts, are formed of two divifions; of one, which 
may properly be called the jaw, and another, which is its dor- 
fal palpus or feeler. The ister is more elongated, and ter- 
minates'in an articulated and pointed thread : the other has 
at its end, but in the two firlt pairs only, a feeler which does 
not end in a pointed briltle like the other. ‘This arrange- 
ment is common to the crab, lobiter, cray-fith, hermiteral, 
and, in general, to all the cruftacea decapoda of Latreille. 
In the firft the outer jaw is flattened, and joined fo well to 
the correfponding piece and to its feeler, that the four pieces 
together form a kind of fhield, which covers all’ the other 
jaws. But in the lobfter and cray-fifh the outer jaw is prif- 
matic and {trong ; and the divifions of the fee'er being nearly 
as large as the body of the jaw, the whole together refem- 
bles a foot, and has often been defcribed as fuch by the 
ancient naturalifts. 

In the cruftacea decapoda, the fecond jaw, reckoning from 
the outer one, refembles the firft, whatever may be its form, 
except that itis fmaller, and that its inner edge is extenuated 
and ciliated, inftead of being denticulated. The body of 
the third is divided into two lobes, the fourth into four, and 
the fifth into two; all thefe three are thin and ciliated. 
The palpi of the two latter have generally a fimple point in- 
{tead of a thread. The fixth is merely a {mall, oval, mem- 
branous plate, without cilia or palpus. Some varieties are ob- 
ferved in the number and figure of the jaws in the cruftacea. 
Thus, among the decapoda, the fcyllarus (Fab.) has no 
thread-like procefs on the dorfal piece of the two firit jaws ; 
the third is undivided, and the fourth only divided into two 
without a dorfal piece in either. "The fifth and latt is the 
ufual fmall oval plate. Among the branchiopoda there are 
{till more remarkable differences : in the fquilla (Fab.) the 
two firft jaws are extremely flender and elongated, have the 
torm of feet, and are terminated by a dilated rounded arti- 
culation, and a moveable hook. They really perform the 
office of feet; and not of jaws, and have no dorfal palpi. 
The third is a long plate, with three notches on its inner 
edge. ‘Fhe fourth is bifid; its inner lobe is ciliated ; the 
external is pointed, and has on its dorfal furface a {mall oval 
palpus of a fingle articulation. The fifth and laft is a 
fimple plate. 

Notwithitanding all thefe varieties, it is {till true that all 
the cruftacea have many pairs of jaws, very different from 
each other in their funétions ; and that thefe organs mutt 
act on the food, and prepare it for the proper maitication in 
a peculiar manner. In faét, over all thefe organs are found 
the true mandibles, which are very {trong in all the genera. 
The triturating part varies in form. Tn the lobiter and cray- 
fifth there is on the infide a. blunt and truly molar furface, 
and on the outfide a cutting edge divided into three rounded 
denticulations. In the hermit crab the denticulations are 
pointed and feparate. In the crab there is a continuous 
eutting edge. The fcyllarus (Fab.) has two feparate den- 
ticulations ; a pointed one in front, and a blunt one beliind. 

The 
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Theftru€ture of the mandible is the moft fingular in the 
fquilla. It is divided into two parts; an anterior one con- 
cealed under the lip, direGed according to the axis of the 
body, pointed, and having two rows of {mall denticulations ; 
a polterior tran{verfe one, with the cutting edge directed 
from below upwards, and poffefling a row of ftronger denti- 
culations. All thefe mandibles have feelers: they are com- 
pofed of three articulations, and dilated at the end in the 
Jobfters, crabs, &c.; of three articulations, and pointed in 
the fquilla ; of a fingle piece in the {eyllarus, &c. 

The entomottracea vary {till more than the ordinary cruf- 
tacea. The moluccacrab (monoculus polyphemus, Linn.), 
has five pairs of maxillz, fhort, comprefled, and covered with 
{mall fpines ; each poflefling a very large palpus like a foot, 
with four articulations, terminated by a pincer like that of 
the fore-feet of the crab and lobiter. The pincers of the 
firft pair are very large in the male. Thofe of the laft are 
{mall, and accompanied by fome fealy lamine. In front of 
thefe maxille is the upper lip, of a prifmatic figure, having 
two palpi compofed of two pieces, and terminated by pin- 
cers. ‘Lhe lower lip is behind the laft pair of maxilla, and 
is formed of two denticulated plates. ‘The monoculus apus 
has two ftrong and toothed mandibles, then two pairs of 
{mall maxille without palpi, and laftly twenty-fix other 
pairs of broad plates refembling maxillz by their bafes, and 
branchiz in the reft of their extent, and of which the firft 
has four palpi refembling articulated briftles : three of thefe 
are very long, and have been taken by fome for antenne. 
Thefe twenty-fix pairs of plates occupy nearly the whole 
wader furface of the body. 

The fmaller entomoftracea have been very little examined 
in refpe@t to the organs of the mouth. The family of the 
onifci refembles the cruftacea in the multiplicity of their 
jaws, as by their four antennz ; perhaps it ought even to be 
entirely affociated to them. The firft pair, which has alfo 
been called the lower lip, although it is clearly divided into 
two halves, is plane, and covers all the others: it has a very 
{mall feeler on its external angle. Next to this come two 
or three thin oblong pairs, of which the fecond is denticulated 
at its end: thefe have no palpi. The mandible is flrong, denti- 
culated, and has a {mall conical feeler. Thefe organs are ex- 
ceedingly diminifhed in the parafitic {pecies, as in the cymo- 
thoe (Fab.), which have only two pairs of maxilla, like 
Small {eales, fraall, conica!, obtufe mandibles without teeth, 
and in the middle of the whole a {mall conical tongue. The 
pycnogonum ceti (Fab.) has no vilible jaws, although we 
can {till difcern two articulated palpi. The proper place 
of thefe, as well as of the other pycnogona, cannot at prefent 
be affigned. But fome paratitic infects, which have been ar- 
ranged among the entomoftracea, do not belong to that clafs, 
and have a fucker, like fleas. Such are the numerous calygi 
(Cuvier) found on the gills of fithes, &c. 

Mujcles of the Jaws.—TVhe mandible is moved on the cheft 
by two mulcles. One ftrong and long approximates its loofe 
edge to that of the oppofite fide, and at the fame time elevates 
it. Itis fixed by two diftin& flefhy portions to the membrane 
which covers the thorax interiorly above and on the fides of 
the ftomach. Qne of thefe pieces is anterior and f{maller : 
it is compofed of fhort radiated fibres, terminating in a 
flender bony tendon, articulated to the tendon of the firft 

ortion, of which it appears to be an angular production. 

he largeft portion is defs oblique ; it is fituated between the 
fiver and ftomaeh: its fibres, more numerous and alfo ra- 
diated, terminate at the extremity and front edge of the 
common bony tendon, which is itfelf fixed to the middle of 
the loofe edge of the mandible, which it tends to elevate by 
' drawing it towards that of the oppofite fide. 


The other mufele is inferted in a particular eminence near 
the middle of the oppofite or fixed edge. Its fibres are 
fhort and numerous. They pafs downwards and. backwards, 
and are fixed towards the middie line of the bony cafe of 
the cheft. ‘Their contra€tien will produce a contrary effec 
to that of the preceding mufcle ; that is to fay, it will draw 
the edge of the mandible away from that of the oppofite 
fide. 

There appear to be two other mufcles in the crab, having 
the fame funGions ; but they are fituated at the articulated 
extremity of the mandible. Each articulation of the feeler 
contains two mufcles, a flexor and an extenfor ; of which 
the former is the largeft. The flexor is placed in the 
broadeft part of the concavity of the mandible: it is in- 
ferted in afmall bony tendon fituated at the anterior edge of 
the articulation. Theextenfor is more flender, and attached 
to the fixed edge of the mandible ; it is attached by a long 
and flender tendon to the pofterior edge of the articulation 
of the firft piece. The mufcles of the two other pieces of 
the feeler are arranged nearly in the fame manner. 

The maxille are moved from within outwards, and reci- 
procally, by mufeles analogous to thofe which we have juft 
defcribed as belonging to the mandibles; and the pieces 
which compofe them, when they confift of feveral articula- 
tions, contain in their interior two mufcles, an extenfor and 
a flexor, very fimilar to thofe of the legs. tO FI 

Moreover, each of the maxille, and particularly of the 
lower ones, has, on the piece correfponding to the hip in the 
legs, one, two, and fometimes three lamine dire€ted inte- 
riorly to the cavity of the branchiz ; thefe will be confidered 
in the account of refpiration. 

Jaws of Infets.—1. In the Gnathaptera (Cuvier.) 
— This order.obferves no common law, like all thofe which 
are founded on negative characters only ; it muft be divided 
into families, in order to obtain fome general rules. The 
firft, that of the millepedes, affords none ; for the iuli have 
only {mall mandibles, under which is a conical piece com- 
pofed apparently of the lower lip and the maxiliz confoli- 
dated together, without any feeler. The feolopendre have 


{mill mandibles, larger maxilla without palpi, a pair of - 


palpi under them, and a large lower lip, of which the arti- 
culated and pointed palpi form together a ftrong pincer, 
The fecond family, or the arachnide, has ftrong mandibles 
which cannot cut, but are armed at their extremity with a 
moveable hook, often forming a pincer, with a prominente 
of the body perforated tor fucking. The maxilla are 
fcarcely vifible, and only ferve to fupport palpi, which are 
always very long, and in the form of feet, and fometimes 
enormous, as in the fcorpions, where they refemble the claws 
of crabs. Inthe phrynes, where they furnifh the animal 
with a formidable weapon, there is neither lower lip nor 
labial palp1. We might conteft the propriety of calling 
thefe organs mandibles, fince they ferve for fucking and not 
for mafticating ; but their pofition, and the analogy of other 
infeGts, forbid us to refufe them this name. Fabricius has 
founded the character of his clafs of unogata on the fmall 
moveable hook which terminates them. 

The third family, that of the ricini, or fleas of birds, has 
only mandibles, between which is a {mall roftrum, and ap- 
pears to have neither maxille nor lips. Thofe of the lepifma 
and podura have not been fufficiently examined. ; 

odly. In the Neuroptera.—TVhis order is not much more 
conftant than the preceding in the forms of the mouths of 
the infects belonging to it. We meet firft with the beau- 
tiful family of the agnatha, infects deftined to live fearcely 
a few inftants in the perfect fate, and poflefling merely what 
is neceflary for copulation and laying. ‘They: have ne occa- 
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fion for eating, and poffefs only animperfe& mouth, without 
any mandible, and.with membranous maxille attached to the 
whole length of the lower lip. jini ee 

The family of the odonata, or libellule, which are the 
moft ftrongly armed, and the moft cruel of infeéts, is of a 
nature quite oppofite to thefe. Their mandibles have an 
anterior, hooked, and, as it were, cutting portion, and a pof- 
terior truly molar furface, with, four pointed tubercles. It 
is curious to obferve in thefe infegtivorous infeéts the fame 
characters as in the quadrupeds which are nourifhed by 
fimilar food. ‘Phe maxille are divided into long pointed 
denticulations like needles, and have palpi without articula- 
tions. An enormous lower lip covers all this apparatus ; it 
is divided into three or four lobes, of which the lateral ones 
are themfelves fometimes terminated in the form of pincers. 

The other neuroptera are lefs diftin@ly charaéterized. 
They have, in general, ftronget -er weaker mandibles ; 
maxille with articulated palpi, which are two in number for 
each maxilla in the myrmeleon and the afca'aplius, and foli- 
tary in the others; a lower lip, terminated by a tongue, 
which is fimple in molt kinds, divided into four in the termes 
and pfectis, having two very large. and club-fhaped articu- 
lated palpi inthe myrmeleon ; and no particular chara¢ters in 
the other genera. heh nity oe 

The moft curious mouth, in-this order of infedts, is that 
of the panorpa. Its mandibles are fmall, and placed at the 
end of a long fnout ; of which the under part fs filled by a 
lip, and very elongated maxille confolidated together. Here 
the fubdivifion of the lip commences, into the horny piece 
(ganache of Latreille) at the bafis, which fupports the la- 
bial palpi, and the tongue, or membranous organ, placed at 
the extremity between the labial palpi. 

gdly. Ln the Hymenoptera. —This natural family, the moft 


interefting of the infeét tribe, by the numerous and varied. 


inftin@s with which the different fpecies are endowed, has, 
in the ftructure of its mouth, a chara¢ter of which the firit 
appearance has jult been indicated in the panorpa. Part of 
the bafis of the maxillz, and the horny portion of the lower 
lip (the ganache), are there united by a membrane, and are 
always moved together. The portion of the jaw beyond the 
feeler covers the tongue more or lefs, and ferves it for a 
fheath, which is fometimes very complete. / 

The hymenoptera, which fuck the neétar of flowers, may 
be recognized by the prolongation of their maxille and 
lower lip, which are often much longer than the head, but 
admit of being folded up fo as to be withdrawn under 
the produétion of the mandibles. This kind of organ is 
fometimes placed opa pedicle, which admits of being moved 
backwards and forwards. ‘This may be feen in the bee and 
the neighbouring genera. In thefe elongated trunks the 
tongue forms the eflential part, the true fucking tube : but 
it is always only rolled fo as to form a half tube, and opens 
longitudinally below. 

in the bee, one of the articulations of the labial palpi 
is prolonged, and forms the firft fheath of the tongue; the 
outer portion of the jaw is prolonged in a fimilar way to 
form a fecond fheath ; Fabricius calls this flruéture lingua 
quinquefida, In the Eucera (Vabr.) two feales of the 
bafis of the tongue, which are clearly feen in the bee, 
where they are very {mall, are prolonged as much as 
the tongue, and the organ is therefore a lingua feptemfida. 
In other genera the labial palpi do not ferve for fheaths, 
and the trunk is therefore trifid, asin the {phex arenaria, 
&c. Even where the tongue is not prolonged into a trunk, 
it is always opened below ; and this is a chara€ter peculiar 
to thg hymenoptera, war's) it refults that their mandibles 


aMift them but little in procuring their food, but ferve 
them merely as armour, and as -initruments for working. 
What they might chew would arrive with difficulty at the 
under furface of the tongue to be fwallowed ; but the lat- 
ter organ imbibes nutritious matter in the liquid form, or in 
a itate of minute divifion, as the pollen of plants, &c. 
Thefe genera with fhort tongues prefent very interefting 
differences in the form.of the organ. It is fometimes fimple 
and conical, as in the evania, or formed like an oval fpeon, 
as in the firex, the mutilla, and the hornet, or dilated and 
grooved, as in the leucopfis, or divided into three pieces, as 
in the tenthredo, or into three conical and villous briftles, 
as in the fcolia, or more or lefs equally and deeply divided 
into three or four lobes, as in the vefpx, and mott of the 
genera feparated from that of fphex, &c. Thefe different 
configurations determine the kind of food which the animal 
employs, and the fituations in which it procures it. The 
differences of the maxilla are lefs important: it forms in 
front merely a f{ealy piece, covering the tongue above, and 
having its length proportioned to that of the tongue. 

The palpi vary more in their abfolute and relative length, 
in the form and number of their articulations. The bee 
has exceedingly {mall maxillary palpi. The fame may be 
faid of the firex, but the labial palpi are here large and 


-club-fhaped. Moft others have them filiform or fetaceous, 


and with feveral joints. The upper lips fometimes affumes 
a peculiar form for a particular office. In the leaf-cutting 
bees, for example, it forms a fcaly fhield, proteéting the 
trunk, upon which it is folded back, that it may not be in- 
jured by the edge of the leaf which the mandibles cut. 

4thly. Jn the Coleoptera.—Thefe, although they are ex- 
ceflively numerous, form a natural order, Their lower lip 
is not placed between the maxillz, as in the preceding or- 
der, but really below, fo as to conceal a part of them, 
when the mouth is obferved'from below ; confequently they 
are articulated between the lip and the mandibles, and not 
fufpended with the lip in a common membrane, as is the 
cafe in the hymenoptera. The opening of the pharynx ts 
alfo formed upon the tongue, and not below it, as in the 
hymenoptera, fo that the produce of mattication takes that 
direction naturally. Such are the true charaéters of the 
mouth in this order; but that of having the maxilla free 
from adhefion to the lip is not exclufive, as Fabricius feems 
to have fuppofed, when he founded on this idea the name 
of eleutherata, which he has given to thefe infects. 

There feems to be only one family in this order, of whiclt 
the character is determined in a itriking manner by the 
organization of its mouth; it isthat of the carnivora. Al}! 
of thefe have prominent mandibles and maxillz, which are 
alfo hooked and cutting, four maxillary and two» labial 
palpi; confequently they are terrible enemies to other in- 
feé&ts. The chief circumftance, by which they are diltin- 
guifhed from each other, is the figure of the horny and 
membranous part of the tongue, which are more or lefs lo- 
bated : they may alfo differ m fome unimportant: acceflory, 
as the {pines of the maxille, &c. 

Another family, as natural as the preceding in all the cir- 
cumi{tances of its external and internal organization, that of 
the lamellicornia, poffeffes fcarcely. any common characters 
in the parts of the mouth. Some have enormous projeCting 
mandibles, more or lefs refembling the horns of the ftag 
(lucanus) ; others have only {hort but itrong mandibles. 
(the dung-beetles, geotrupes of Latreille) ; in others they 
are membranous and {carcely vifible (the cetonix, Fabr. the 
fearabwi, the copris. 

Some have. ftrong maxille well furnifhed with teeth (the 

melolonthe, 
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melolonthx, Fabr.) ; others have them fimply ciliated (the 
cetoni), or in the form of a pencil (the lucani.) 

The {ame variations take place in the lips and palpi, and 
are net merely obferved between the different genera. For, 
although great pains have been taken to fubdivide this fa- 
mily into numerous genera, none of thefe arrangements are 
founded on a perfectly fimilar conformation of the mouth. 
Nothing can prove more clearly the impracticability of the 
project, fo refolutely perfitted in for thirty years by M. 
Fabricius, of eftablifhing a method of infeGiology on the 
conformation of the mouth only. 

A third natural family: of the coleoptera, that of the 
roftricornia, is characterized by haying its mouth at the end of 
along fnout. Such of the others as are well determined, 
for example, the herbivera, the lignivora, &c. havé no ftrik- 
ing charaéter common to all the genera, although there ts a 
certain refemblance. 

The different configurations of the palpi, of the horny 
and membranous portions of the tongue, of the maxil- 
lx, &c. have been carefully deferibed by naturalifts: but 
their labours have not hitherto furnifhed any general remarks 
which fuit our prefent purpofe. 

sthly. Zn the Orthopiera.—This order is very uniform in 
the ftructure of the mouth; it poffefles always ftrong 
mandibles and maxillx, under which is the lower lip. A 
moveable upper lip covers the mandibles more or lefs com- 
pletely. The maxille are ftrongly denticulated, and have 
always an articulated feeler, and another not articulated, 
which fometimes grows fo broad as to cover and proteé 
the maxilla, whence it has been called galea: but often it 
ts as flender as a thread. The lower lip has always two 
articulated palpi, between which is a more or lefs divided 
tongue. ‘The pharynx opens upon the tongue, as in the 
coleoptera, not under, as in the hymenoptera ; fo that thefe 
infeéts are true mailicators; the principal differences of 
the genera are founded on the divifion of the part called 
the tongue, and on the equality or inequality of the por- 
tions. Thus, in the mantis there are four, pointed and 
equal: in the phafma the two middle ones are much the 
fhorteit. The achetaw, locufte, and acridia of Fabricius, 
have the two outer ones broad and rounded; and the in- 
termediate one fhort and pointed. |The blatte and the 
forficule have two oblong ones; the truxalides (Fabr.) 
the grylli, and the pneumorz, have onlytwo rounded ones, &c. 

6thly. Jn the Larve of Infects.—'Thefe organs are not dif- 
tributed inthe larve, as in the perfe@ infe&ts : many larve 
avith jaws produce perfe&t infe&ts, which have none, fuch 
are all thofe of the papilios, and feveral of the diptera. 
Different larva have often fimilar.jaws when the infeéts pro- 
duced from them have very different ones ; as in the whole 
family of the lamellicornia. 

The larve of infeéts which go through an incomplete 
metamorphofis, have the fame kind of mouth as the perfeé 
infects, with the exception of fome modifications in the 
proportions of parts; thus the mouth of all the orthop- 
tera 1s the fanie in the three ftates, .The change of pro- 
portions jult mentioned produces the moft fenfible effpéts in 
the neuroptera odonata or the libellule. Their mandibles 
and maxille are the fame in the larva as in the perfeé ftate. 
‘Their lower lip prefents alfo the fame divifions, but it is 
placed on a very long pedicle, with an angular turn or 
elbow in its middle, fo that it remains commonly in its na- 
tural pofition under the maxille, but the animal can, by 
firaightening the curved pedicle, carry it fuddenly confiderably 
forwards: and, as the notches which terminate it will ferve 


the purpote of pincers, they are employed for feizing the 


{mall infects which come within reach. When the libellula 
has its wings, it no longer needs {uch an artifice: its lip is 
fhortened, and confined to the ordinary fun¢tions. 

The larve of the hymenoptera have very fimple organs 
of maftication, confifting principally of fmall, fhort, and 
{trong mandibles. The mouth of the larve of the coleop- 
tera has the fame parts as that of the infects; but they 
are differently fhaped. Thus the lucani, which in the per- 


fect {tate have fuch enormous mandibles, and fuch peculiar — 


pencil-fhaped maxillz, have, while larva, a nearly orbicular 
upper lip, immediately articulated with the front; fhort, 
ftrong, thick, pointed mandibles, flightly arched externally 
and on the inner fide ; towards their loofe extremities they 
have three denticulations on one plane, and towards their 
bafes a ftriated and plane molar furface: it is plain that 
thefe are in their mouth inftruments for cutting and cheww- 
ing wood. The maxille are terminated by two {mall hooks, 
of which one is moveable, a very fingular ftruéture, and 
fupport a feeler of four articulations. The lower lip is 
broad, and in a manner truncated, and has two palpi; each 
compofed of two pieces. 

The f{carabzi differ remarkably from the lucani in their 
mouth; but the two genera agree almoft entirely in the 
mouths of the larve ; the fame obfervation may be made of 
the melolonthe and cetonix, which are alfo very different 
from each other. 

This {mall moveable hook may be confidered as a fecond 
maxillary fecler; thefe larve would then have fix, while 
their perfect infects have only four. We mutt: obferve 
alfo, that the larve, both of the lucani and of the fearabzi, 
have two ftrong teeth on the upper furface of the lower lip 
near the pharynx. 

The prioni (Fabr.) which have elongated mandibles like 
the lucani, have nothing of this kind in the larva ftate. 
There is a very large upper lip, lobated, rounded, villous, 
fupported by a membranous lamina, then two ftrong, curved, 
eutting mandibles, furnifhed at their bafes with two coni- 
cal palpi, of which the rings enter one into the other, 
like the tubes of a telefcope, and which are probably the 
rudiments of antenne. A foft mafs, confilling of three 
lobes placed behind the mandibles, reprefents, by its middle 
lobe, the lower lip with two very fhort rudiments of labial 
palpi, and, by each of the lateral lobes, the maxille pro- 
perly fo called with its proper palpi, compofed of four 
conical articulations, of which the lait is the {malleft. 

On the contrary, the dytifci, which have very flightly 
prominent mandibles, have them very long in the larva ttate. 
They reprefent two fharp hooks, perforated at the extremi- 
ties, which ferve for fucking. There are no vifible maxiile, 
but merely two long filiform palpi of five pieces ; while the 
perfec infect has four maxillary palpi. ‘This is exatly the 
reverfe of what we have juft feen in the lamellicornia. In- 
ftead of the lower lip there are two tubercles, each of which 
fupports a feeler of two pieces. The larva of the hydro- 
philus alfo wants the maxilla, but has four palpi; the man- 
dibles are fhort, cutting, and not perforated. 

Of all larve, thofe of the lepidoptera differ the moft 
widely from the perfeét infeé&ts in refpect to the mouth; 
and, what is very fingular, their mouth is conftruéted on 
the plan of that in infects with jaws, although it poffefles 
no trace of thefe parts in the butterflies. Under a femi-or- 
bicular upper lip, and under two itrong, cutting, denticu- 


dated maxillz, are three tubercles repretenting the lower lip 


and the maxille ; the latter feem compofed of pieces, which 
enter more or lefs one into the other, and terminate by 
two {mall tubercles, of which the internal, armed with twe 
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“#ifi briftles or teeth, is the maxilla properly fo called ; 
the other is the feeler. The lower lip has two very {mall 
palpi, and ahollow point in the middle: this is the fpin- 
ning hole, through which the filk comes out, employed by 
the caterpillar for forming its coccoon. 

The Mufcles.—When the upper lip is moveable, it is 
drawn backwards by two bundles of flefhy fibres fituated 
within the cranium, and which are “themfelves divided into 
two planes. The motions of the mandibles are analogous to 
thofe of the hips in infe&ts. At the bafis, on the fide cor- 
refponding to their convexity, there is a kind of condyle, 
or convex rounded eminence, received into a {mall cotyloid 
cavity, excavated in the temporal fcale in front of, or below 
the eye. On the fide correfponding to the cutting edge 
of the mandible, there is commonly obferved, at leaft in 
large infe€ts, fuch as the {carabus monoceros, the prionus, 
the capricorne (cerambyx), the lucanus cervus, the locutta, 
a kind of folid tendinous plate, which is apparently pro- 
longed into the interior of the folid parietes, and affords 
attachment to mufcular fibres implanted in it laterally, as 
the barbs of a feather are on the common fhaft. Thefe 
mufcles approximate the jaws to each other, or fhut the 
mouth. Thofe which feparate the mandibles and open the 
mouth are much fhorter, and not one-tenth of the fize of 
the preceding. They are inferted in afmall apophyfis, cor- 
refponding to the convex external line of the mandible, on 
the outfide of the condyle. Lyonet has defcribed and figured 
thefe mufcles in the larva of the phalena coffus. He calls 
them adduétors and abduétors ; but he has regarded as fo 
many diftiné organs, the fafciculi of fibres inferted into the 
common tendon ; fo that he has diftinguifhed nearly eleven 
mufcles or bundles deftined to clofe the mouth, and three 
principal planes for the purpofe of opening it. Thefe 
fibrous planes are found in all other infects; but very great 
varieties are obferved in their number and relative difpofition. 
Thefe differences depend evidently in the firft place on the 
very different infertions of the tendinous plates, which are 
to be confidered as prolongations of the mufcles: they 
feem alfo to be modified by the length and fize of thele 
plates. The latter always have a relation to the form and 
extent which the internal parietes of the mandible and of the 
cranium afford for their infertion. 

Salivary Organs.—No exprefs organ, for the purpofe of 
fupplying a falivary fecretion, has been hitherto difcovered 
in the cruftacea; but the place of falivary fluids is fupplied 
in the following manner. The branchie, placed at the fides 
of the body, under the edges of the corfelet, are comprefled 
and agitated by the cartilaginous plates conne¢ted to the 
jaws and feet ; at this time, the water in contaét with the 
branchie flows along thefe plates, and comes out at the two 
fides of the mouth ; hence, when a crab or lobfter is taken 
out of the water, much froth is obferved to iffue from that 
part. This water, although foreign to the body, may ferve 
to moilten the food, when the animal eats out of water. 
At other times no faliva can be needed, asin the cetacea and 
fifhes. 

Many infeéts furnifh, during matftication, more or lefs fluid, 
which is often acrid, and of a penetrating odour, and fup- 

lies the place of faliva. In the carabi it is black and 
fostid, very corrofive in fome grylli; and capable, in the 
larva of the coffus, of foftening and diffolving the wood of 
the willow, on which the animal feeds. 

The fources of thefe fluids are not yet known in all fpecies; 
probably, however, they are produced by organs analogous 
to each other, and thofe of one fpecies may ferve as an 
example of the reft. ‘I'he larva of the coffus has two long 
fpongy veffels, like all the fecretory organs of infects, very 
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much convoluted, and opening into a large refervoir, which 
communicates with the mouth by a {mall canal. This or- 
gan feems to produce a liquor, neceffary to the animal for 
the purpofe of aéting on the wood by which it is nourifhed. 
It is deficient, or very {mall in moft other caterpillars. 

Organs of Deglutition—tft. In infects with jaws. The 
membranous extremity of the lower lip, in the coleoptera, 
and the orthoptera, which has been called a tongue, fcarcely 
deferves that name. But in the fecond of thefe families 
there is a real flefhy tongue, loofe only at its point, and 
analogous in figure to that of quadrupeds. The odonata, 
among the neuroptera, have a {tructure fomewhat fimilar ; 
but the tongue of the hymenoptera is only a membranous 
tube, often open below, and forming the extremity of the 
lower lip. _ In the wafps, and in allthe hymenoptera, which 
have no trunk, it has an arched form, being open and con- 
cave below, and more or lefs divided into pieces. The 
bees, and all the hymenoptera which have a long trunk, 
poffefs a complete tube with annular fibres : fuétion is per- 
formed by the fucceffive contration of thefe fibres. 

adly. In infeéts without jaws. Since deglutition is the 
firft act of nutrition in thefe infe&ts, the form of the organ 
employed in fuétion determines the {pecies of juice which the 
animal can imbibe, and confequently influences very confi- 
derably its way of life. he relations of the natural families 
of thefe animals to their organs of fuction, are much more 
conftant than they are to the inftruments of mattication in 
the other half of the clafs. There are four orders of infects 
without jaws, viz. hemiptera, lepidoptera, diptera, ap- 
tera; and there are three kinds of fuétion particularly be- 
longing te the three firft of thefe. The hemiptera have a 
{tiff probofcis enveloped in a fheath ; the lepidoptera.a mem- 
branous trunk fpirally convoluted ; the diptera a trunk 
terminated by two flefhy lips. Hence the names of rhyn- 
gota, gloflata, and antliata applied by Fabricius to thefe 
three orders; which he has preferved the fame as in the 
Linnzan arrangement, and which many others had adopted 
before. 

The greateft varieties are obferved in the diptera. Ina 
this order the organ confifts effentially of a flethy trunk, 
divided below into two lips more or lefs prolonged, and 
capable of being applied to the object which is to be fucked : 
two tentacula are detached to the root of this trunk. Be- 
tween the latter is a pointed fcale, fometimes employed to 
cut the veffels from which the fluid is to be fucked, but 
often ferving only to cover other pieces, which are much 
fharper and more appropriate to this funétion. In the 
{tratyomys, and the common flies, there is merely a fingle 
fhort point under the fcale. The fyrphi and rhingie have 
in addition a {tiff briftle under each palpus. In the rhagio 
there are three briftles under the fcale, and the middle of 
them is the {trongeft. The tabani have four, all pointed 
and fharp like the blades of lancets ; hence thefe infeéts 
have the power of inflicting the fevereft wounds on the 
fkin. All the parts are much elongated in the genera empis 
and bombylius ; the trunk is more particularly extended 
than the briftles in the latter, which indeed have ouly one 
briftle under the fcale. In the empis all the parts are equally 
prolonged, and there are four brittles. 

In the myopa (conops, Linn.) the trunk is elongated into 
a flender tube with an angle at its middle ; there is a fhort 
feale without any brittle. In the afilus and ftomoxys (co- 
nops, Linn.) the trunk is hardened, and aflumes a horny 
texture, fo that it is capable of cutting. There is a fingle 


briftle within it in the ftomoxys, and three in the afilus. The 
trunk is reduced almoft to nothing in the hippobofca; and 
the fingle briftle is long and flexible. ’ 
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All thefe genera have palpi of a fingle piece. The tipule 
and culices have them articulated, and often very long ; the 
trunk of the tipule is fhort, with large lips, and no brillle ; 
that of the culices is long, flender, and contains a fine 
briltle. 

In the eeftri, all the external organs of the mouth are with- 
drawn within the head, fo as to expofe externally only three 
rather prominent points. 

The hemiptera (rhyngota, Fabr.) are more uniform in the 
ftru€ture of thefe parts than the diptera ; im general they have 
a tube compofed of fome articulated pieces, and open above 
in its whole length. ‘This tube contains three fine briftles 
nearly as long as itfelf; it exhibits {carcely any other va- 
rieties except in its pofition and inflexions. 

The lepidoptera (gloflata, Fabr.) are equally uniform in 
the ftruCture of thefe parts: their tongue is formed of two 
membranous plates, curved tranfverfely im their whole length, 
fo as to form a tube, and, when the infe& does not employ 
it, convoluted fpirally, and lodged between two flat villous 
palpi, compofed commonly of three pieces. The differences 
depend on the variable length of this organ, which is fome- 
times very inconfiderable, and on the figure of the palpi: 
they are not of importance in connection with our prefent 
fubjec. 

Among the aptera, the loufe has only a fimple and fhort 
fucker, inclofed in a {mall prominence: the flea has one with 
two briltles, inclofed in a fheath of three pieces, opened 
longitudinally above. 

Inteftinal Canal.—It is ftraight in the cruftacea, and uniform 
in its fize, with the exception of the ftomach. ‘The latter 
is very different in the cruitacea decapoda, and in the branchi- 
opoda, it poffeffes, in the former, a fingularity of ftructure, 
which is remarkable as the ouly example of the kind in the 
whole animal kingdom; that is, it is fupported by a bony 
apparatus, a {pecies of {keleton, and confequently does not 
collapfe when empty. The deftination of this apparatus is 
not lefs extraordinary than its exiltence ; it ferves to fupport 
five hard and moyeable teeth, which perform in the cavity 
of the ftomach a true mattication.» They are placed before 
the pylorus, and allow no fubitances to pafs through that 
opening until they are perfectly triturated. 

The ftomach is found in the thorax above the mouth, and 
the cefophagus communicates with it by a large aperture. 
‘The anterior portion is more capacious than the potterior, 
and the teeth are placed where the cavity begins to grow 
narrower, On the fuperior furface, or that which is op- 
pofed tothe mouth, there is a thin tranfverfe plate occupy- 
ing the middle of the ftomach. ‘This fupports the firft tooth 
or bony oblong plate, confolidated to the fuperior furface of 
the ftomach, direéted towards the pylorus, and terminating 
behind in a tubercle. 

On this polterior extremity is articulated a fecond plate, 
direfied backwards, bifurcated like the letter Y ; and on 
each of its lateral divifions another is articulated, which turns 
forwards and outwards, and reaches the lateral extremity of 
the firlt tranfverfe plate. The two largeft teeth are fixed 
on thefe two lateral pieces. They are oblong, have flat 
crowns, which are grooved tranfverfely, and the grooves 
and inequalities vary in the different f{pecies. In the 
cancer pagurus of Linnzus, the crown is finely itriated, has 
large denticuh at its lower edge, and a prominent part 
in bok which is not ftriated. In the lobfter there are nine 
tranfverfe ribs, of which the three front are much the 
largett. 

From the poist of union of the tranfverfe portion with 
the lateral of each fide, another lateral piece is continued, 
proceeding lower than the firit, and having at its extremity 


a lateral tooth fmaller than the preceding, placed rather bes 
fore and below its anterior extremity, and having three and 
fometimes even five {mall, fharp, and bent points, The two 
{mall teeth with curved points feize the nourifhment which 
comes from the mouth; they convey it between the two 
teeth with flat crowns, which bruife it between each other 
and againtt the firft fingle plate. 

When it has undergone this operation, the aliment paffes 
through the narrow part of the {tomach, where its courfe 


is ftill interrupted, firft by a flethy oval prominence cor-— 


re{ponding to the interval of the two large lateral teeth, 
and afterwards by a fharp crifta, which divides the pylorus 
into two half canals.. 

There are mufcular fibres in this ftomach, which approxi- 
mate the bony pieces, and the teeth which they fupport ; 
there are exterior mufcles which feparate the teeth from 
each other, and are attached to the neighbouring, and par- 
ticularly the lower parts of the thorax. Thefe mufcles 
mutt be {ubjeét to the will, which is another remarkable fin- 
gularity belonging to thefe ftomachs. 

Thefe teeth are difcharged from the ftomach when the 
old fhellis thed ; and are fupplied by new ones. 

After this large ftomach, which is always dilated, comes 
a very {lender inteftine, which takes a {traight courfe to its 
termination at the end of the tail. ‘lowards its middle a 
thick ring is obferved, on the infide of which there is a 
firong valve, and the commencement of a very long cecum, 

Thefe circumttances have been afcertained in thofe cancers 
which have long tails, as the cray-fifh and the lobfler, alfo 
in the parafitical fpecies (the hermit crab), and in the crabs, 
as the cancer pagurus, puber, and mznas: the ftruéture may 
therefore be confidered as commen to all the cruftacea deca- 

oda. The branchiopeda poffefs a {mall membranous {to- 
mach, fhaped like a tnangular prifm, furnifhed on each fide of 
its pofterior extremity with a row of {mall pointed teeth, 
and followed by a very thin inteftinal canal, continued from 
one end of the body to the other, and nearly uniform in 
fize throughout. 

In the onifci the front of the canal is a little {wollen com- 
pared to the continuation. 


In the reft of the clafs of infe&ts we find as many varieties — 


in the ftructure of the alimentary canal, as in all the clafles 
of vertebral animals together. There are not only dif- 
ferences between the families and fpecies, but often very 
confiderable ones between the larva and perfect ftates of the 
fame infe&t ; and all thefe varieties bear a very accurate rela- 
tion, which in many cafes can be very clearly appreciated to 
the animal’s kind of life, whether of fhorter or longer dura- 
tion. Thus the voracious larve of the fcarabeiand butter. 
flies have inteftines ten times as large asthe winged and fober 


infects, if we may be allowed to ufe that term, to which ~ 


they give birth. 

There are the fame general refemblances in the natural 
families of infe&ts, as in the reit of the animal kingdom ; 
thus all the coleoptera lamellicornia, all the carnivora have 
fimilar inteftines in each of their ftates, &c. 
the other clafles, the length and complication of the intef~ 
tinal canal indicate a vegetable nourifhment; fhortnefs and 
thinnefs, on the contrary, fhew that the animal is carnivo- 
rous, &ce. 

lL. Ln the Coleoptera.—We fhall fele& for defcription fome 


very natural families, which are remarkable for any pecu~ 


liarities of {lructure, and fhall notice together the intef- — 


tinal canal of the larva and of the perfect infect, im order to 
exhibit in the cleareft view the very ftriking difference be- 
tween thefe two {lates. 7 

i. In the coleoptera lamellicornia. The laft mentioned 
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Woint is very clearly exemplified this family. The larve 
of all the genera, which compofe tt, have a large and fhort 
alimentary canal, divided into the following parts. 1. A 
fhort and weak efophagus. 
mach, tolerably thick and mufcular, furrounded by three 
circles of finall czea, placed, one at the commencement, one 
at the middle, and the third at the end of the cylinder. Thefe 
¢xca are numerous, weak, and fhort : thofe of the third cir- 
cle are ramified in the larve of the fcarabzi properly fo 
called (les geotrupes of Latreille). In the melolonthe the 
ceca of the firlt circle bave fmall lateral denticulations, 
which may be regarded as fo many fmaller ceca. ‘The upper 
and lower circle in the lucani are compofed of a fmall number 
of large cea, while the middle is made up of very numerous 
{mall ones. Probably they all fecrete and pour into the tto- 
mach fome diffolving fluid. 3. A fhort inteftine of much 
thinner fides, and rather fhorter in length than the ftomach. 
Its origin, which is rather expanded, receives above the he- 
patic veffels ; it terminates at the poiterior extremity of the 
body of the larva. 4. Amenormons colon, or large inteltine, 
three times as large as the ftomach, and filling all the pof- 
terior third of the body. It pofleffes two fmooth bands, 
between which are tranfverfe bids, producing a cellular ap- 
pearance like that of the human colon. Its courfe is ina direc- 
tion contrary to that of the {mall inteftine ; that is, it returns 
from behind forwards, and lies upon that inteftine. 5. A 
rectum turning from before backwards upon the colon, in 
order to terminate at the anus. It is flender and ftraight, 
without any inequality. ae 

We ftiould have expeéted that the perfe& infeét would 
retain fome trace of fuch ftrongly marked peculiarities ; yet 
there is really no veftige of them difcernible. All thefe in- 
feéts, lucani, fcarabati, melolonthe, cetoniv, have a long 
flender canal, four or five times longer than the body, very 
much convoluted, and pofleffing hardly any dilatation. Some- 
times the ariterior portion is merely a little larger and folded 
tranfverfely. 

2. Inthe coleoptera carnivora. As the habits of thefe 
animals are very different from thofe of the preceding, their 
alimentary canal is’ different in both ftates. In the perfec 
ftate it confifts, of, 1ft, along and very dilatable afopha- 
gus. 2. A firft ftomach, nearly {pherical in its fhape, with 
mufcular parietes and tran{verfe wrinkles. 3. A fecond fto- 
tach, membranous, elongated, and villous; not on the infide, 
as thofe of cértain vertebral animals are, but on the outfide. 
The villi are veflels which draw, from the furrounding 
nutrient fluid, the gaftric juice which they pour into the 
itomach, according to the laws of fecretion in infe&ts 5 con- 
fidered as animals which have no circulating orgats. 4. An 
inteftine of moderate length, between once and twice the 
length of the body, {mall and uniform in its diameter 

throughout. 5. A conical and rather long cecum inferted 
near the anus. Near the margin of thé anus are found two 
veficles, which fecrete the acrid fluid almoft con{tantly voided 
by thefe animals when they are feized. 

Such is the ftru€ture of the genera feparated from the 
carabi, the cicindelew, and the dytifci: their larve have no 
dilatation hke a ftomach ; their canal is fmall, all of one 
fize from the mouth to the anus, and about one-half longer 
than the body. A cecum, however, may be obferved near 
the anus in the larve of the dytifci. 

3. Io the coleoptera clavicornia. The hydrophilus 
piceus, in its perfect itate, has very long cylindrical intef- 
tines (four or five times longer than the body), uniform in 
fize throughout, and forming large convolutions in the ab- 
domen. ‘The larva, which 1s much more carnivorous, has 

“fhort inteftines (half as long again as the body), of which 


2. A ftraight cylindrical fto- 


nearly two-thirds form dn elongated ftomach, villous exter- 
nally ; the reft is fmooth, and divided by a contraétion into 
two parts. The filphz, on the contrary, have in their perfe& 
{tate fuch a ftomach, followed by a fmall inteftine twice as 
long as the body. 

4. Inthe coleoptera lignivora. The larve of the prioni and 
cerambyces have very large inteftines, with their fides nearly 
uniform throughout, and forming four folds, each of which 
is aslong as the body.- The commencement, which alone 
can be compared to a ftomach, is rather corrugated tranf- 
verfely like a colon. The perfeé infec has firft a membra- 
nous and round ftomach, then an oval one, which is infenfibly 
contracted into a cylindrical canal, fuddenly growing 
fmaller at the infertion of the hepatic veffels, and continuing 
foto the anus. ‘The whole canal is at moft twice as long as 
the body. 

The larva of the lamia, Fab. has firft avery diftin@ fto- 
mach, then a knotted fmall intefline, which is fuddenly 
changed into a large inteftine longer than itfelf. 

5. Inthe coleoptera filicornia, of the family of the vefi- 
cantiz, the meloe poflefles an enormous oval ftomach, filling 
nearly the whole abdomen. The front is covered with 
{trong circular fibres ; and a cylindrical valve, analogous 
to the valvulacoli of man, is obferved at the cordia. 

In the family of the lacifuga, the tenebrio has a cylindri- 
cal elongated ftemach, a firft inteftine, which is rather flen- 
der, and another fomewhat larger. The whole canal is 
about three times the length of the body. The blaps has a 
mufcular cylindrical ftomach, another equal'y large but 
membranous, feparated from the former by a flight conttric- 
tion, and a fmall inteftine which is a little enlarged towards 
the anus. The proportionate length of the whole is about 
the fame as in the lait inftance. 

6. The brachelytra, or ftaphylini, refemble the carnivora 
in the villofity of the tlomach, as they do in their habits. 

II. fn the Orthoptera.—Thefe, in the clafs of infects, 
feem analogous to the ruminants among the quadrupeds, at 
leaft in refpe€t to the complication of the ftomach, and fome 
fuppofe that their aliment may be feen brought back into the 
mouth for the purpofe of a fecond mattication. As they 
undergo an imperfect metamorphofis, their alimentary 
canal 1s the fame in the larva as in the perfeé flate. It 
confilts in general of the following parts. 1. An cefophz- 
gus of the ufual kind. 2. A firft membranous flomach. 
In moft genera this is a fimple dilatation of the efophagus, 
of which the internal membrane is finooth and folded longi- 
tudinally. In the locutta it is rather, and in the blatta con. 
fiderably larger than in the other genera. In the acheta it is 
an oval bag, having quite a lateral pofition, connected to the 
fide of the efophagus like a cecum, with one opening for 
the receptionand difcharge of its contents. 3. A fecond 
itomach or gizzard, fmall, nearly round, poffeiling a very 
thick mufcular coat, and armed internally with fcales or teeth. 
In the locufta and acheta thefe are longitudinal rows of fine 
and numerous feales, placed one over the other like the tiles 
of aroof, and direéted backwards. In the blattw there is a 
fingle row of fix or eight large curved teeth, denticulated 
like the bills of birds of prey, and direéted backwards. 
4. The ceca or third ftomachs are immediately round the 
potterior orifice of the gizzard, and vary innumber, The 
locutta and acheta have two large oves, and this has given rife 
to the remark that the grylli have four flomachs like the ru- 
minating mammalia. ‘The internal membrane is much folded, 
and its extremity receives many {mall fecretory veflels, which 
pour out gattric juice. ‘There are five of thefe cwca in the 
gryllus, and eight or ten in the blatte. 5. The inteftinal 
canal ‘varying in length and diameter, 
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The earwig is faid to be very different from the other 
orthoptera in having only a fimple elongated itomach, a very 
fhort inteftine, and a dilatation with longitudinal folds near 
the anus. 

III. Jn the Hymenoptera.—The bees have a firft ftomach, 
which is membranous and tran{parent, pointed in front, large 
and divided into two portions behind. In this organ the 
ne@tar of the flowers is converted into honey ; it is the refer- 
yoir of this matter, which they depofit in their hives by the 
a&t of vomiting. The fecond ftomach proceeds from the 
interval of the two divifions; it is elongated and {wollen 
laterally towards the middle. The hepatic veffels are inferted 
immediately after the pylorus. The firft inteftine is {mall, 
and fcarcely equal in length to the fecond ftomach: the 
rectum is large but {till fhorter. 

The firft ftomach of the wafp is fmaller; the fecond 
longer, and particularly much more mufcular. The larve 
of both genera have an immenfe cylindrical mufcular ftomach, 
filling nearly the whole abdomen, and followed by a very 
fhort inteftine. 

In the fphex the flru€ture refembles that of the bee ; the 
parts are only larger in proportion to their length. 

IV. In the Neuroptera.—The family of the odonatz, 
which is truly carnivorous, has very fhort inteftines in its 
three ftates: they do not exceed the length of the body. 

In the libellula grandis, Linn. a fhort efophagus is fucceeded 
by a {mall oyal mufcular ftomach, ftriated longitudinally ; 
then comes a ftraight large intefline or fecond ftomach, with 
a conftri€tion placed far back at the entrance of the hepatic 
veflels. The interval between this part and the anus is 
very fhort, and folded longitudinally. In its larva, the 
efophagus has a circular dilatation: the conftriction of 
the cordia producesa kind of valve. From this point the 
canal hasa bright yellow colour, as far as the infertion of the 
hepatic veflels ; its lafl portion is white and much thicker ; 
and contains the fingular refpiratory apparatus, which we 
fhall defcribe afterwards. 

In the family of the agnatha, the ephemera, during its 
larva ftate, has merely a ttraight uniform canal, without any 
convolution, which becomes extremely thin in the perfect 
infect. 

V. In the Hemiptera.—Thefe poffefs in general a fimple, 
oval, and mufcular flomach, of confiderable fize, followed 
by a fmall inteftine of moderate length, near the end of 
which is afmall cecum. Such at leaft is the cafe in the 
nepa, notopecia, &c. 

VI. Jn the Lepidoptera.—The caterpillars have a large, 
fhort, ftraight, inteftinal canal, without any confiderable 
inequalities. The cefophagus is the flendereit portion, the 
ftomach is elongated and contra¢ted at the pylorus. After 
the pylorus the inteftine is larger than in the reft of its 
length ; it is contraéted towards the anus. At the latter 
part it has the ftrongeft circular fibres ; on its parietes other 
fibres are found, varioufly decuffated and ending in two 
white lines, which extend over its whole length, one above, 
and the other below. The diameter varies in different fitua- 
tions, according as the contents are accumulated. Some- 
times the diftinétion between the ftomach and inteftine can 
fcarcely be obferved. 

This canal is obvioufly calculated for folid and abundant 
food. ‘The butterfly, which fubfifts entirely on the juices of 
vegetables, has a very different digeftive apparatus. Among 
the diurnal infeéts of this order, the atalanta has a flender 
cefophagus, with a membranous dilatation on its fide, like a 
crop, more or lefs rounded in its figure, and often full of 
air. Then comes a fecond elliptical membranous ftomach, 
the fides of which prefent many hemifpherical cellular pro- 


minences ; and afterwards a third, cylindrical, and rather. 
mufcular, followed bya {mall inteftine of moderate length,, 
terminated by a rather larger rectum. ; 

VII. Jn the Diptera.—In general their inteftinal canal is 
tolerably long in both ftates. It is five times the length of 
the body in the larva of the ftratyomys, and confifts of a 
fhort cefophagus as flender as a thread, a very {mall oval 
ftomach, and an inteftine, of which the firft half is wrinkled 
tranfverfely, which becomes afterwards larger and fmoother 
to the infertion of the hepatic canals, below which it is fud- 
denly conftricted and remains narrow. The differences 
between this and the larva of the fyrphus are very flight ; 
and the diftinétions between both and their perfe&t infeéts are 
not more obvious. However, Swammerdam reprefents four 
{mall ceca, after the ftomach, in the larva of a fly which 
inhabits cheefe ; Cuvier has not found them in the diptera 
difleéted by himfelf. 

VIII. Ln the Gnathaptera.—The fcolopendre have a long 
canal contra€ted behind ; the iuli have an equally long and 
cylindrical one. We have already mentioned that of the 
onifcus. 

IX. Lathe Aptera without Jaws.—T he loufe has two {mall 
{wellings at the origin of the ftomach, which is elongated ; 
the inteftine is not longer than the ftomach ; it is fmall, and 
terminated in front of the anus by a mufcular enlargement. 

Hepatic Veffels.—Although the cruftacea have a heart and 
blood-veffels, moft of them have not a liver, properly fo 
called. The organ which produces bile in them confilts of a 
confiderable number of fmall tubes ending in cul-de-facs. 
The ftructure is analogous to that of the pancreas of fifhes, 
which confifts, as we fuppofe, of the multitude of ceca 
opening at the origin of the inteftine. 

The appearance of the hepatic ceca in the cruftacea dif- 
clofes their nature and office; they are yellow, have fpongy 
fides ; produce a brown and bitter liquor, which gives its 
peculiar tafte to the foft fubftance in the body of the lobfter ; 
for the hepatic ceca, with the ftomach, fill nearly the whole 
thorax of thefe animals; and, in the hermit crab, they fill 
alfo a great part of the tail. . 

The {quilla, Fab. is an exception to this rule ; thefe ani- 
mals have a liver of a firm texture, very much refembling a 
conglomerate gland, confifting of lobes arranged on each fide 
of the alimentary canal in its whole length. 

In the infects, properly fo called, there is ftill lefs appear- 
ance of liver than in the common cruftacea. Since they can 
have no glands on account of the abfence of blood-veffels, the 
bile, like all the other fecretions, is produced in them by 
fine veffels with fpongy fides, floating in the fluid, which 
bathes all the parts, and deriving from it, by the organiza- 
tion of their tiffue, the elements proper for the formation of 
this liquor. 

Thefe veffels exift equally in the larva and in the perfec& 
infect: the fluid, which they form and contain, tinges them 
with its own colour. They are ufually yellow, fometimes, © 
as in the fcarabzi and cerambyces, of an opaque white; and 
in other inftances, as inthe dytifci, of a deep brown. ‘Their 
bitter tafte arifes from this fluid, which would probably be 
found to poflefs many of the qualities of bile, if it could be 
procured in fufficient quantity for analytis. 

The number of thefe veffels is variable ; when it is large, 
they are fhort, fo that the extent of furface is nearly the 
fame. Sometimes they all end in a common excretory tube, 
which terminates in the inteltine. This is the cafe with the 
gryllo-talpa. They are commonly inferted after the ftomach, 
but fometimes not till near the middle of the inteftinal canal, 
as in the grylli; oreven towards its end, as in the libellulz. 
The onifci alone have them inferted near the cefophagus ; in 
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thefe infe&ts they are only four in number, large, undulated, 
as long as the body, and of an orange colour. 

Among the neuroptera, the libellule have a confiderable 
number of fhort ones, furrounding the inteftine at a {mall 
diftance from the anus, where it becomes large. The fame 
ftructure exifts in the common grylli. In the gryllo-talpa 
there isa large packet of thefe veffels, terminating bya com- 
mon canal in the middle of the large inteftine. The larve 
and the perfect infeéts have the fame ftruture in thefe genera. 
This refemblance feems moreover to exift, with refpeé& to the 
hepatic organs, even in orders where the metamorphofis is the 
moft complete in all other parts; the number at leaft is not 
changed. It is confiderable in the hymenoptera, but ge- 
nerally amounts only to two inthe coleoptera. In the latter 
they are generally found parallel to the inteftinal canal, and 
make numerous windings. Their infertion is immediately 
after the ftomach in the larve of the fearabzi, the dytifci, 
the carabi, &c. 

The caterpillars and the perfeé infeéts produced from 
them have two, each of which is fub-divided into three, 
placed in the former, at the fides of the potterior half of the 
canal, and forming their principal folds completely in the 
back of the body. Among the hemiptera, the nepe feem 
to haveonly two. The larve of the ftratyomys and fyrphus, 
of the order diptera, have four, which end in the inteltine by 
a common trunk. 

Coverings and Supports of the Alimentary Canal.—We have 
mentioned already that the ftomach of the cruftacea is fup- 
ported in its fituation by its mufcles; the remainder of the 
canal is maintained only by veflels, and by the compreffion 
of the furrounding parts. 

_In the proper infeéts, the inteftinal canal is retained in its 
place by the trachee ouly ; there is neither mefentery veffel 
nor cellular fubftance ; confequently when an infect is opened 
and placed in water, allthe folds of its canal rife, andare de- 
veloped from the fpecific tightneis derived from the air in the 
trachee. 

The fine membrane lining the abdomen, and enveloped by 
the rings of the fkin and their mufcles, may be called peri- 
toneum. 

But the moft remarkable circumftance belonging to infeéts 
in their larva ftate, and exifting in them exclufively, among 
all invertebral animals, is the portions of cellular texture 
filled with fat, which may be compared to omenta, and may 
have the fame functions. ‘They feem particularly defigned 
to fupply the materials of nutrition tothe animal, curing all 
that time, in which, as a chryfalis, it eats nothing, as the 
fat of the omenta fupports life in thofe quadrupeds, which 
pafs the winter in a lethargic fleep. When the animal 
changes its coverings and its form, and becomes a perfect in- 
feét, thefe fatty organs probably furnifh the prodigious 
quantity of materials, which the fudden developement of fo 
many parts muft require ; confequently they are not found 
in the latter ftate. 

_ The forms, colour, and confiftence of thefe maffes vary. 
In the caterpillars they are oblong, fwollen, full of a white 
fat like cream. In the larve of the fcarabzi they are large 
femi-tranfparent membranes, with many opaque and white 
panes in thofe of the flies and {tratyomys they have a 

afhed appearance, like narrow ribbands irregularly joined, 
They are mconfiderable, or do not exit at all, in the larve 
of infects, which undergo an incomplete metamorphotis, 
which eat during their whole exiftence, and never pa{s into 
the chryfalis ftate. In all the orders they receive numerous 
air-veflels, 

Abforption in Infedls.—TVhe nutritive fluid prepared in the 
alimentary canal is taken up by a particular order of veflels, 


called abforbents, in the four firft clafles of the animal king- 
dom; thefe convey it into the blood-veffels, in which it 
paffes to all the organs of the body. , The application of 
the new matter furnifhed by digeftion to the parts of the 
{yftem is performed in fome other way in infeéts, as they 
feem to have neither abforbing nor blood-veffels (excepting 
the cruftaceous infeéts). 

Cuvier is of opinion that the nutritive procefs is performed 
in this clafs by imbibition. We arrive, fays he, at this con- 
clufion by proofs of different kinds ; fome are dire@t, but 
negative ; others {upply only induGtions ; their union will 
probably fuffice to produce conviétion. In the firft place, 
he continues, no veffels are found in diffeGting infects; I 
have fought for them with the greateft attention, and by 
the affillance of the microfcope, in thofe organs, which in 
other claffes contain them in the greateft abundance, as the 
choroid coat of the eye, and the membranes of the intettinal 
canal; I have never found any thing like them, although 
the trachee and the nerves are very eafily difcovered, and 
the innumerable ramifications of the former may be traced 
with the naked eye. Lyonet, who has defcribed and repre- 
fented in the larva of the coffus parts a thoufand times fmaller 
than the principal blood-veffels would be, could never dif- 
cover any thing of that kind. 

There is indeed in infeéts an organ, to which many ana- 
tomiits have given the name of heart ; it is a membranous 
tube, continued through the whole length of the back, 
both in the larva and in the perfeé& ftate, exhibiting alternate 
contractions and dilatations, which feem to pafs fucceflively 
from one extremity to the other ; but, notwith{tanding this 
circumftance, which feems to indicate an organ of circulation, 
this tube produces no branches, and we can neither attribute 
to it the functions of a heart, nor difcover any other purpofe 
to which it is fubfervient. Laitly, thofe naturalills who 
have obferved with the microfcope the tranfparent parts of 
infects, have difcerned only a fluid at reit, bathing them on 
all fides. 

Such are the negative arguments on this fubje@ ; thofe 
drawn from induétion refer principally to two points; viz. 
the mode of refpiration in infects, and the form of the fecre- 
tory organs. 

In ammals which have a circulation, it is continually 
collected in a central refervoir, whence it is forcibly expelled 
to all parts; it always arrives at the organs from the heart, 
and it is always fent to the heart before it comes back again. 
It may then have been modified from its fource by the action 
of the air; and, in faét, before it is brought by the aorta 
and its ramifications to the parts which are to be nourifhed 
by it, it circulates through the lung or gills. If this ar- 
rangement is not found in infects, the reafoa probably is 
that their nutritive fluid is not contained in veflels, that it 
does not come from a common fource, and confequently that 
it could not undergo any modification in a feparate organ 
before arriving at the parts. It continually and quietly 
bathes all the parts, which are to draw from it fubltances 
fuited to their wants ; the aétion of the air fhould therefore 
reach it every where, and this point is very completely fecured 
by the difpofition of the trachex, as there is no point of the 
body to which the fine ramifications of thefe veffels do not 
penetrate, and where the.air does not immediately exereife 
its chemical action ; in a word, as the blood cannot geo in 
fearch of the air, the air is every where brought in contaét 
with the blood, 

The fecretions of infects are never performed by conglo- 
merate glands; their organs confilt, in all cafes, as we have 
jult feen in the example of the liver, of long and flender 
tubes, floating inthe cavity of the body, without being con- 
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nected together, or fixed m any way except by the trachezx. 
This appears clearly to be a neceffary confequence, and 
therefore a very probable indication of the abfence of blood- 
veflels. When the powerful agents of circulation exift, they 
convey with facility the nutritive fluid to the moft remote 
points of the glands; the intertexture of the blood-veflels 
forms athick and clofe tiffue, in which the peculiar veffels of 
the gland are placed. When, on the contrary, there is nei- 
ther heart nor blood-veffels, nor any force to impel the fluid 
towards the fecretory organs, the latter require a more 
powerful attractive force; and as this can be exerted only 
by means of the tiflue compoting their fides, it becomes ne- 
ceflary that they fhould be unattached, loofe, long, and flender, 
in order to augment their furface. 

Organs of Circulation in the Cruflacea—The heart of the 
crultacea decapoda is very differently formed from that of 
the branchiopoda. In the former it is oval, circumferibed, 
and placed nearly in the middle of the thorax ; in the others 
it iselongated, and extends from one end of the body to the 
other, fo as to form apparently a conneéting link between the 
heart of the decapoda and the dorfal veflel of the other in- 
fects. In this point of view it has led fome naturalifts into 
error: we fhall, however, find a ftru@ure which is more 
analogous to it in the red-blocded worms. 

The decapoda (the crabs, lobfter, cray-fith, hermit crab, 
&c.) have an aortic heart, like that of the mollufca. It re- 
ceiyes the blood from the branchie by a large veffel, which 
lies longitudinally in the chett to receive this blood by lateral 
veflels. Cuvier itates that this is the cafe in the hermit crab; 
but he thinks that in the lobfter the branchial veins form two 
trunks, which go dire@tly to the two’ fides of the heart. 
When one of the veins of the branchiz is injected, the fluid 
arrives:at the heart by the route juft indicated. From the 
fame pofterior part of the heart arifes an arterial veffel, which 
goes directly backwards, and fupplies the organs of genera- 
tion and the mufcles of the tail. The anterior portion 
produces other arteries, varying in number according to the 
{pecies. 

Each pedicle of the branchiz contains two principal vef- 
fels; an artery and avein. The venous trunks all go to the 
heart ; and, as we have already ftated, by a fingle trunk in 
the decapoda: but, in the branchiopoda, where the heart is 
elongated, they all terminate in it dire@tly, fo that a pair of 
veins enters at each ring of the body. The branchial arte- 
ries do not come from the heart. When the latter organ 
is injected, the fluid does not enter the branchiz, although 
it will pafs eafily from the latter to the heart. In the fquil- 
Ja fafciata, Fabr., Cuvier obferved a large longitudinal vena 
cava, extending from one end of the body to the other, un- 
der the inteftine, and confequently on the oppofite furface to 
that occupied by the heart. Its tiffue is much thinner than 
that of the heart, and tran{fparent, and it produces as many 
pairs of branchial veffels as the heart receives from thofe or- 
gans, This anatomift has very little doubt that the fame 
veflel will be found in the decapoda, but he had not examined 
them for this. purpofe fince he firft faw it in the other di- 
vilion. 

The circulation of the cruftacea is then the fame with that 
of the gafteropodous mollufca ; viz. a double circulation, 
of which the aortic fyitem only poffeffes a ventricle : and 
even this ventricle does not deferve the name in the branchio- 
poda, it fo much refembles in them a’veffel by its elongated 
form. Under this point of view the circulating fyftem of 
thefe animals refembles that of red-blooded worms. 

The heart of the cruitacea, even in the decapoda, has no 
auricle; and valves have not hitherto been obferved in it 

It is hardly neceflary to ftate, that the blood thrown by 


the heart into the arteries, paffes through the veins into the 
vena cava. 

The motions of the heart may be feen in the {mall mono« 
culi of this country, but their extreme fmallnefs prevents us 
from following the diftribution of the veffels, The anatomy 
of the molucca crab is not yet known. 

Circulation of Infeéts —A\\ infects have m their back a lon- 
gitudinal veflel, filled with a tranfparent fluid, and for a long 
time regarded as the heart, after the itatement of Malpight, 
who defcribed it in the filk-worm, and reprefents it as a 
knotted canal, that is divided at intervals by contftri€tions, 
He conceived that each dilatation was a particular heart, and 
that thefe different organs tranfmitted the blood to each 
other: but he remarked at the fame time that the fucceffion 
of the pulfations was not regular, and that the fluid forme- 
times took a retrograde courfe. L.yonet lias given a better 
account of this dorfal veffel. It is an uniform canal, pre~ 
ceeding from the head to the oppofite extremity, and enlarg- 
ing a little inits courfe, but clofed at the two ends. It pof- 
feffes on each fide a certain number of tranfverfe mufeular 
fafciculi, fomewhat in the form of wings, which are fixed 
by their oppofite ends to the general covering. Its dilata- 
tions and contrations are produced by thefe, which are ex. 
terior mufcles, and not by its own tiffue. 

Lyonet affures us, that he has not been able to difcover 
any veffel produced from this, and proceeding into the body,, 
although he has defcribed trachew ‘and nerves a thoufand 
times fmaller than thefe veffels mult be if they exift. Cuvier 
has tried all known methods of injeétion, without any 
greater fuccefs. Swammerdam indeed mentions that he in- 
jeGted {mall veffels from it in the grylli; but we cannot help 
entertaining doubts on this fubje¢t, until the experiment fhall 
have been repeated with fuccefs. 

The dorfal veffel of infeéts cannot then in any manner per- 
form the funétions, nor deferve the name of a heart. Perhaps, 
like all other parts of this kind in infects, it is‘a fecretory 
veffel ; but we are at prefent quite unable to determine what 
liquor it fecretes, and for what ufe. Its contents are tranf{- 
parent, light yellow, vifcous, mifcible with water, ealily 
dried, and then becoming hard and cracking like gum. 

Befides the analogy of its contractions, its fituation might 
favour the idea of its being a heart. ‘The latter organ is 
placed near the back in almoft all the mollufca, and in all the 
cruftacea ; and this is the pofition of an organ, which can 
hardly be regarded in any other light than as a heart, inthe - 
arachnidous infeéts (aranee, phalangia, and fcorpions). It 
may be obferved very eafily in the fpiders: and may be 
feen beating through the integuments of the abdomen in the 
fpecies which have fmooth bodies. On removing the inte- 
guments we expofe a hollow obiong organ, pointed at its 
two ends, and advancing as far as the thorax by its front end : 
two or three pairs of veffels very manifeltly pafs off from its 
fides. If we add to this account, the fact, that the fpiders 
have no trachez, but that their refpiration is circumfcribed 
within a {mall number of veficles, and that they appear to 
have glands, we fhall be induced to believe that their circu- 
lation is more complete, and more analogous to our’s than 
that of other infects. 

Refpiratory Organs.—'The clafs of infeéts exhibits two 
very different arrangements of the organs belonging to this 
funétion: the cruftacea have gills, refembling thofe of fifhes 
and of many mollufca; other infects have air-veflels diftri- 
buted to all parts of their bodies. The branchie of tue 
former extraét air from the water in which they live, in the 
fame way as the gills of fifhes aét. The refpiration of infe&ts 

roduces in the air the fame effects as that of the warm 
blooded animals. Experiments fhew us that ai i - 
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fumed in this cafe, and that the refidue of the air is rene 
dered impure, by the admixture of carbonic acid gas. 

An important refult of refpiration feems to be the main- 
taining the irritability of the moving powers: hence the de- 
fimitive refult of this procefs, with refpeé to the fibre, is 
power in executing the motions which it has to perform. 
Thus the energy of the motive force will be in proportion 
to the quantity of refpiration. The organization of infects 
correfponds to this theory: they are the only clafs among 
the lower ranks of animated exi{lence, which poffeffes the fa- 
culty of flying, and we conieguently find the trachez car- 
rying air over the whole body, fo that refpiration is carried 
onatall points. In thofe infects which do not fly, the force 
of the mufcles may be eftimated by the rapidity of their 
other motions. The running of the millepede and the jump- 
ing of the flea, fhew that they belong to a very irritable 
clafs of animals; the cafe is analogous to that of the oftrich 
and caflowary, which run with great celerity, although they 
are birds without wings. 

Refpiration of the Cruflacea.—Their branchiz are larger in 
proportion than thofe of moft of the mollufca. In the de- 
capoda they are attached to the bafe of the feet, under the 
lateral and defcending edge of the thorax, which confines 
them within a narrow fpace. The branchiopoda have no 
gills in this fituation, but under the tail, between the fins, 
and floating loofely in the water. 

In the crabs the ftru€ture is in fome refpeéts peculiar. 
Each gill reprefents a triangular elongated pyramid, attach- 
ed by its balis only, and having the point directed upwards. 
The middie of the pyramid is divided by a plane, proceed- 
ing from the apex to the bafis, and compofed of a double 
membrane; and the body of the pyramid is formed by a 
large number of plates placed one over the other, perpendi- 
cular to the vertical plane juft mentioned, and confifting 
merely of doublings of the double membrane. A large 
veflel runs along each of the two longitudinal edges of this 
plane, and penetrates at its bafis into the thorax of the ani- 
mal; one of thefe is arterial, and the other venous. If we 
inflate them, immediately all the {mall lamine which com- 
pofe the pyramid are diltended with air. In the fame way 
the blood 1s expanded over all the furfaces, and is thus fa- 
vourably difpoted for the ation of the water. 

There are feven of thefe pyramids on each fide. As the 
edge of the thorax, which embraces and confines them, is 
inflexible, a particular mechanifm became neceflary for re- 
newing the water which wafhes the furface of the organs. 
This effect is fecured by two plates of a fubttance refembling 
parchment, articulated on the cheft near the maxilla, very 
elongated, and pafling obliquely, the one within, between the 
branchia and the body, the other without, between them and 
the edge of the cheit. By comprefling the branchia, thefe 
plates {queeze the water from the intervals of the lamine, and 

_when the preffure is remitted, they allow the introduction of 
a new portion of fluid. 

The branchial pyramids, although placed in a fimilar 
fituation, are more numerous and complicated in the deca- 
poda with long tails, as the loblter, cray-fifh, and palinurus, 
Fabr. ‘They have rows of cylindrical filaments, inttead of 
laminz, piled on each other on the two fides of the vertical 

lane ; fo that their furfaces refemble the thag of velvet. 
here are feveral thoufands of thefe filaments in a pyramid ; 
each of them is formed of an artery and a vein united: 
each pyramid has two, its large artery and large vein ending 
in the body. 
 Thefe villous pyramids of the long-tailed decapoda are ar- 
ranged in groups, between vertical lamine, of which one 


-afcends behind each group. Thefe lamin are attached to 


the firft articulations of the feet, which cannot) move with- 
out moving them, and without either compreffing or fetting 
free the branchiz. The lobfter and cray-fith have five groups 
of four pyramids each, and a folitary one before and behind, 
of which the antérior is very fmall. This will make twenty- 
two gills on each fide. The firlt group is attached to the 
moft exterior pair of maxille: and the folitary pyramid in 
front to the pair concealed by the former. The fecond 
group is conneéted to the claws, and the others to the fol- 
lowing feet, except the laft, which has only a folitary pyra- 
mid. In each group the exterior pyramid is attached to the 
pedicle of the parchment-like plate, and moves with it ; the 
three others adhere to the body of the animal, and have no 
feparate motion. ‘The firft folitary pyramid is alfo attached 
to its plate ; but the laft is fixed to the body, and has only 
a rudiment of a plate behind it. Moreover, two other 
plates are attached to two maxillz, anterior to thofe of 
which we have already fpoken, and fupport no gills: yet 
they are placed obliquely againft thefe organs, and contri. 
bute to their compreffion and relaxation. The ation of all 
thefe plates occafions the expulfion at the two fides of the 
mouth of all the water in conta& with the branchiz. 

The tail of the branchiopoda, particularly of the fquille, 
bears on its under furface five pairs of fins, forming broad 
membranous and ciliated oars, divided into two large lobes, 
an exterior, which is rather anterior ; and an interior, which 
is a little pofterior. ‘The gill is attached to the root of the 
firit at its inner edge. It confifts at firft of a conical pedicle 
compofed of the two large veffels: from this proceeds a row 
of cylindrical tubes, gradually diminifhed in fize from the 
bafis towards the apex : each of thefe is curved, and forms 
a long conical and flexible tail, which alfo fupports a very 
numerous row of long and loofe filaments. Each gill con- 
tains a very confiderable number of thefe, and refembles, on 
the firft view, a large brufh: it is only by feparating the 
filaments that the regularity of their infertion and fucceflion 
can be perceived. It is almoft unneceffary to add that each 
filament contains two veffels ; and that each tail and each 
tube has the fame vafcular arrangement, juft as in the general 
pedicle. The branchie float in the water, are moved like 
the fins, and are even agitated between the two lobes of the 
latter : confequently no mechanif{m is required for renewing 
the water in conta& with them. 

Trachee and Refpiration of Infe&s.—Some remarks on this 
fubject will be found in the article Enromo.oey, under the 
divifion Stigmata. We fhall enter here more minutely inte 
the anatomical details. 

We have already ftated that the furrounding element, the 
air, diftributed by means of an infinite number of tubes, 
exerts its action on all points of the interior of the body. 
Thefe canals have been called trachez, on account of their 
analogy to the trachea or large veffel which conveys air into 
the lungs of fuch animals as poflefs thofe organs. Their 
ftructure is remarkable: they are compofed of three mem- 
branes, an internal and an external one of the commen itruc- 
ture; and a middle one compofed of an elattic thread, pof- 
fefling a fine metallic luftre, rolled fpirally, or in a double 
fpiral courfe round the canal, from one extremity of the 
tube to the other, and admitting of being unrolled with a 
little addrefs. By this the fides of the tube are conitantly 
maintained circular, fo that the paflage of the air is always 
free. Yet ail the trachee are not provided with this part in 
their whole length: fome, which Cuvier calls velicular, are 
dilated at certain intervals, fo as to form merely membranous 
pouches not provided with this elailic {upport. 

The trachez communicate externally by {mall lateral holes 
pierced on each fide of the body, and called itigmata; or 
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{ometimes by one or two tubes opening into the anus. The 
latter ftructure belongs to the true aquatic infe&ts ; fome of 
which, as the larve and chryfalides of the libellule, have in 
the rectum a particular apparatus for this purpofe, which 
we fhall defcribe. 

The trachee of the larve do not refemble thofe of the 
perfe& infeéts any more than the other organs: indeed the 
differences in this refpect are often {till more furprifing. 

We fhall deferibe the organs fucceffively in the moft re- 
markable families. 

Thofe of the caterpillars are the beft known, through the 
admirable defcription given by Lyonet of that infect. A 
nearly cylindrical tube, receiving air by ten {tigmata, ex- 
tends on each fide of the body. Its branches go off in a 
radiating manner, from points exaétly corre{ponding to the 
{tigmata ; thofe at the beginning, which go to the head, are 
larger than the fucceeding ones. We obferve here, once for 
all, that no part is unprovided with thefe air-veflels, and 
that the very membranes of their trunks even receive 
{mall branches. In the caterpillar they are ftrong, opaque, 
and of a fine filvery colour, which, however, depends in part 
on the contained air; for the brilliancy is loft, both here 
and in other families, when they are macerated and filled with 
water or {pirits of wine. The air-veffels of the butterflies, 
produced from thefe caterpillars, have a very different ap- 
pearance ; they are thinner, lefs numerous, and poffefs al- 
moft throughout {mall yellow or white elliptical bodies of a 
fatty nature: fuch at leaft is their appearance in the atalanta 
and the phalena pavonia. 

A much more confiderable change is obferved in the cole- 
optera lamellicornia: the larva has fafciculi of cylindrical, 
filvery, and very fine trachez, difiributed from each ftigma 
over the furrounding parts. In the perfeét infe& they are 
of a dead white, {welled every where into {mall oval or irre- 
gularly-figured veficles, with very thin fides: they refemble 
trees much loaded with leaves. Examples of this arrange- 
ment may be feen in the melolonthe, the fcarabzi, the co- 
prides, the lucani, &c. : and it occurs in no other families. 

The hymenoptera and the diptera have two large veticles 
at the bafis of the abdomen, and fome {mall ones; but the 
number is always inconfiderable, 

The hydrophilus piceus has four large ones at the bafis 

of the abdomen; and, as this isa ftriétly aquatic infe@, they 
may affift the animai, as the {wimming-bladder of fifhes does, 
in raifing or depreffing itfelf in the water, 
- The principal air opening in the aquatic larve is generally 
near the anus, that they may the more readily reach the air : 
in this cafe the two lateral trunks of the trachee are of great 
fize, apparently for the purpofe of holding a larger fupply 
of the fluid; and the branches go off in the form of flender 
cylindrical threads. This arrangement is found in the larve 
of two very different faiiilies, the hydrophilus and ftraty- 
omys. ‘The latter, as all the aquatic larve of the diptera, 
can elongate its tail confiderably in fearch of air without 
elevating the body ; the anus is furrounded by {mall trachez 
in the form of radii, Thefe infeéts fufpend themfelves at 
the furface of the water by means of their tails. 

The larve of the libellule exhibit the moft fingular dif- 
pofition of the refpiratory apparatus, The orifices, which 
abforb the air, are found in the reétum, under the form of 
very {mall tubes, ranged in little groups in ten rows, which 
reprefent fo many long pinnated leaves. A number of 
{mall trachez, equal to that of the tubes within, pafles from 
the rectum into the body; and thefe terminate in four 
trunks extended through the whole length of the body, 
Two of thefe are of vaft fize, and appear to ferve as refer- 
voirs ; for they fend the air which they contain by tranfverfe 


branches into the other two {maller trunks, which proceed 
as ufual along the fides of the body, and fupply all parts 
with air-veffels. Each of them produces a recurrent branch, 
which, after having croffed the correfponding one, proceeds 
along the inteftinal canal, and gives it an infinite number of 
{mall ramifications. Cuvier thinks that the air contained in 
thefe different trunks follows a determinate courfe, relative 
to the occafions of the parts to which it is diftributed. The 
four trunks and the two recurrent branches are found in the 
perfect libellula; bnt they no longer derive their air from 
the anus. Asthe animal lives in the atmofphere, its trachee 
are fupplied from ftigmata, near each of which is a veficle, 
ferving probably as a refervoir. There is alfo a fingle row 
of larger veficles along the back. 

The trachee appear to be deficient in fome infe&ts, that 
is, in the arachnida, where we have ftated that fomething like 
a heart is perceptible. ‘There is however a fingle ftigma at 
the bafis of the abdomen in the fpider: but it leads only 
into a veficle, from which no air-veflels have been traced. 
Can this be the lung? and are there blood-veffels dittributed 
on its fides? 

Organs of the Voice.—By the voice we underftand the 
found produced by animals in expelling air from their lungs, 
through the glottis: in this fenfe it can be poffefled by thofe 
animals only which have lungs, as the mammalia, birds, and 
reptiles. Several infeéts produce founds, and often very 
confiderable ones, by the motions of various parts of their 
body : but there are no exprefs organs for this purpofe. By 
thefe founds they invite each other, and exprefs their wants 
or their paffions. 

Organs of Generation. —Many very ftriking peculiarities are 
obferved in the propagation of infects. ‘The two fexes of 
one and the fame fpecies are often fo extremely unlike each 
other, that they would rather be taken for completely dif- 
ferent fpecies, than for animals that could pair together. 
Among the bees and other neighbouring {pecies, the greateft 
number of individuals have no fex ; they are conceived and 
born without being deftined, as in the ordinary courfe, to 
conceive or produce impregnation. Their copulation is per- 
formed in a very extraordinary manner in many inftances. 
The aét is performed on the wing, and fome are winged only: 
during the fhort feafon of copulation. Several copulate 
only once, and the aét is very foon followed by death: the 
life of the animal may be prolonged by deferring the copus 
lation. 

In feveral, as the cochineal infe& (coccus caéti), and the 
chigger (pulex penetrans), the pregnant female increafes to 
an enormous fize. ‘The abdomen of the white ant (termes 
fatalis), when ready for laying, is calculated to be two thous 
fand times larger than it was before impregnation. 

Organs of Generation in the Cruftacea.—Thele among the 
invertebral are what ferpents and lizards are among the ver- 
tebral animals; their exterior organs are dovble; but, which 
is peculiar to themfelves, their internal organs, both tefticles 
and ovaries, are fometimes united into one. 

The decapoda in general have two penifes and two vulvz; 
the openings of the Jatter are found at the bafis of the third 
pair of feet. The two penifes are quite at the back of the 
thorax, behind the fifth pair of feet; in this Atuation there 
is, on each fide, a horny, pointed, tubular piece, opened 
longitudinally, which may be introduced into the vulva, and 
condudts the penis which paffes through this tube. We fee 
in the male, on the infide, two very tortuous vafa deferentiay 
each of which is continued to the root of the penis of its 
own fide. In the lobfter and cray-fifh the two canals proceed 
from a tefticle divided into fix lobes, fituated under the hearts 
behind the ftomach, and between the two mafles of hepatiey 
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veffels. The teftis is whitifh, and has a glandular appear- 
ance. ‘In the crabs the two canals are very large near the 
penifes, become afterwards flender, and are fo convoluted as 
to form the appearance of a gland on each fide. Thefe 
glands are not united. 

In the common lobfter the two ovaria are joined, fo as to 
form a fingle one to all appearance. The two oviduéts are 
fhort, ftraight, and go direétly to the vulve: the latter are 
fimple holes pierced in the fubftance of the corfelet, near the 
third pair of feet in the crab, and in the very bafis of this 
third pair in the lobfter and hermit crab. 

The female cruftacea attach their eggs, after layinz them, 

to the filaments of the fins under the tail, and carry them in 
that fituation until they are hatched. 
_ Organs of Generation in the proper Infeés.—The external 
parts are fimple, and placed at the pofterior extremity of the 
body in moft infects. To this rule there are fome excep- 
tions, both in number and pofition. In the fpiders they are 
double; and the male organs are placed on the maxillary 
palpi; the phalangia have a fimple male organ, coming out 
from the root of the abdomen. 

The libellule have the male organ at the bafis, and not at 
the point of the abdomen; and hence arifes their very fin- 
gular attitude in copulation. The male feizes the neck of 
the female with the hooks at the extremity of his abdomen, 
until the female bends herfelf back, and brings the extremity 
of her own abdomen to the bafis of that of the male. 

The generative organs of the iuli are about the middle of 
the body. 
~ 1. Male Organs.—Thefe confilt in general of a penis with 
its coverings, of a common fpermatic canal, and of two pairs 
of organs, which may be regarded as telticles and veticulx 
feminales. Each of thefe. pairs may be more or lefs fubdi- 
vided; they vary in figure and in fize. 


1. In the Coleoptera. 


a. In the Lamellicornia.—The genera feparated from the 
fcarabei of Linnezus, as the melolonthx, cetoniz, trichie, 
fcarabxi, &c. have numerous globular tefticles and veficule 
in the form of tubes, as flender as threads, and exceflively 
long. In the fcarabzeus naficornis, for example, the two veli- 
culz feminales are more than twenty times the length of the 
body, and are convoluted into‘a packet or mafs, which it is 
not very difficult to unravel. -Their tube is a little enlarged 
before it joins the common canal. On each fide there are fix 
tefticles of a fmall fize, and producing each an excretory 
tube more flender than a hair: thefe fix fmall, tubes are 
united into one canal, which is: jvined to that of the op- 
pofite fide precifely at the point where the velicule feminales 
are united. ‘The common canal, refulting from thefe four 
tubes, becomes large and mufcular, and then goes itto a 
horny fheath, terminated by a kind of pincers, between the 
Yamin of which the penis is placed. The latter is merely a 
{mall cylindrical tube. It appears that the two branches of 
the pincer are introduced into the vulva, and then feparated 
fo as to facilitate the entrance of the penis. Swammerdam 
has given a very accurate figure of thefe parts. 

e melolontha refembles the 5S. naficornis. 

The organs are more complicated in the cetonia: there 
are twelve tefticles on each fide, and, betides the filiform 
veficulie, which are probably thirty times as long as the 
body, there are two other fhort and thick pairs; the fhorteit 
of the latter has its extremity forked. ‘The canals of the 

e pairs of veficule, as well as the canals of the two 

Sy of tefticles, join together at the fame point to con- 

tute the common fpermatic tube, which goes to the 
nis. 
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The trichie refemble the cetoniz. 
- The coprides, or dung beetles, and the lucant; or flag 
beetles, do not follow the fame type: they have only ont 
tefticle cn each fide, and this is a globular and compaé mafs 
made up of the convolutions of a fingle tube. ‘Their vefi- 
culz feminales are alfo filiform, but not fo long in proportion 
as thofe of the fearabzi. 

b. In the Carnivora.—The organs are very fimple in the 
dytifcus ; there are two large velicule of moderate length, 
very little convoluted ; two globular tefticles covered by a 
yellowifh matter, which may be removed; they are then 
eafily unravelled into a fingle, filiform, {lender and long veffel. 
The vas deferens is merely the continuation of this: it en- 
ters the veficula a little before that joins the oppofite tube 
to form the common {permatic canal. 

ce In the Clavicornia—The ftru€ture of the hydrophilus 
is more complicated than that of the dytifcus: it has two 
oval tefticles, each of which is formed by the convolutions of a 
fingle veflel. The vas deferens, which is as fine asa hair, {wells 
into -a {mall oval veficle where it ends in the common canal. 
The principal veficulz feminales are large, with ftrong fides, 
{pirally convoluted, and terminating fuddenly in a fmall 
veffel tolded in zig-zag, and forming the appearance of an- 
other {mailer tefticie. There are, moreover, two accefiory 
veficule, with thin fides, each divided into three branches, 
and into fome {mall blind appendices. ‘The common fper- 
matic canal has a mufcular enlargement towards its middle, 
and becomes again fuddenly {mall to enter the penis. Thefe 
parts are figured by Swammerdam, but rather rudely. 

The filpha atrata has two large oval tefticles, formed of 
an infinite number of-fmall fhort vefiels, refembling thofe 
brufhes of which the hairs proje¢t in every direGtion. The 
vas deferens is fmall and fhort. ‘There are two pairs of 
veficule, both cylindrical and tolerably large; one of them 
is folded in a ferpentine manner round the inteltine, and 
may be four or five times the length ef the body; the 
other is much fhorter. The common fpermatic canal is 
cylindrical and fhort. The penis is alfo cylindrical, covered 
with horny pieces, but has no pincer. An oval bladder, 
of which the ufe is unknown, but which refembles in its 
pofition and figure the urinary bladder of the mammalia, 
is found at its internal bafis. 

d. In the Filicorniaa—The .common fpermatic canal is 
eight or ten times the length of the body in the blaps 
mortifaga ; four organs refembling veficulz are connected 
to it at its origin. ‘T'wo of thefe firit make fome very re- 
gular {piral turns, growing at the fame time fmaller ; and 
then enlarge again and are irregularly folded. The two 
others have a zig-zag courfe, and are much fhorter. 

2. In the Orthoptera.—The grylli have two confiderable 
oval tefticles attached to the back;.they are covered by a 

ellow mucofity, in which the trachez may be feen beauti- 
fully diftributed. They are compofed of {mall fhort veflels, 
which make up a kind of bruth. The vas deferens is folded 
in the form of an epididymis: a little before joining the 
oppofite one, to form the common canal, ait is enlarged, bes 
caufe it receives two groups of velicula. One of thefe con- 
tains more than fixty, and the other above two hundred much 
fmailer than the former. The four bundles fill nearly half 
the abdomen. ‘Two {mall oval veticles are found at the very 
point of union of the two vafa deferentia. _ 

3. In the Hemiptera —The water fcorpion (nepa feor- 
pioides) has two {mall, fhort, and cylindrical veicule, twe 
large vafa deferentia convoluted like the epididymis, and 
divided at their origin, each into four {mall teiticles, cach 
of which is again prolonged: into a very long filiform vef- 
fel. Thefe eight veilels are convoluted ito a mafs, 
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4. In the Lepidoptera —There are two different forms in 
this order: the bombyx pavonia will ferve as an example 
of one, and the fame has been imperfectly exhibited by 
Swammerdam and Malpighi in the filkworm moth (bombyx 
mori). The common fpermatic canal is divided into two 
velicule {ominales, at firft a little enlarged, and then pro- 
longed in the form of tubes. They continue united to 
each other in half their length. The vafa deferentia enter 
in a very flender form into the fwellings of the veficule. 
They gradually enlarge, and terminate on each fide in a 
mafs, which may be regarded as a teficle. Malpighi has 
-reprefented the veficles broken a little above the infertion of 
the vafa deferentia ; and Swammerdam a little beyond this 
point. ‘The teikicles are {maller in the pavonia than in the 
bombyx mori. 

The fecond form may be exemplified in the fphinx eu- 
phorbiz, and it is jult the fame as Swammerdam reprefents 
in the papilio urticz. The common canal, much longer, 
is divided into two long and flender veficul:e, each of which 
is joined by a vas deferens: but the two laft, inlead of 
having feparate tefticles, are united into a fingle rounded 
mafs 

The preceding are the {pecies of infeéts, in which Cuvier 
has hitherto obferved the male organs: there are three 
others in Swammerdam, which agree with thefe in the prin- 
cipal points. 

The bee, among the hymenoptera, has two large oval ve- 
ficule, two rounded tefticles, with long filiform vafa de- 
ferentia. There are two fhort and {mall acceflory veficulz : 
the common canal is enlarged before it enters the penis. 

In the order diptera the {tratyomys has two oval tefticles, 
formed, like thofe of the filpha and gryllus, of {mall veflels ; 
two vafa deferentia, and two fimple filiform veficule. The 
common canal is of a middling fize. In the fly, which lays 
in cheefe, on the contrary, there is a very long common 
canal, very fhort vafa deferentia, and large oval veficule di- 
vided into two lobes. 

II. Female Organs.—Thefe are much more uniform than 
the male in the whole clafs. They confift, in general, of a 
common oviduet, opening at the vulva, and divided at its 
origin into. two branches, each of which is again divided 
into a certain number of conical tubes of various length. 
The ova are fo arranged in the interior of thefe tubes, that 
the largeft are the neareft to the ovidu&, and that the others 
gradually decreafe in fize to the point of the tube, where 
they are imperceptible. When the ova have been difcharged, 
the tubes remain empty. ‘They may be already difcerned 
in the chryfalis, a little before the metamorphofis. Secretory 
veflels of various forms end in the oviduct, and depolit in 
it fluids for covering the eggs or for forming a fhell. 

The fcarabeus naficornis has fix oviferous tubes on each 
fide, each containing five or fix eggs: an oval vefic'e and 
a {mall but rather long veffel end in the oviduét. 

The carabi have ten or twelve tubes, and the dytifci 
twelve or fifteen ; the oviduct has a fimple and {mall bladder, 
which is prolonged further in the carabus. 

In the filpha atrata there are {even or eight tubes, and 
each contains foureggs. ‘The latter do not become large 
until they arrive in the branches of the oviduét, which are 
of confiderable fize. ¥ 

‘The tubes are very numerous in the hydrophilus, and 
form two large branches ; round the bafis ef each of thefe 
are five long and large fecretory veffels containing a green 
liquor. 

The butterflies have on each fide four very long tubes, 
filled with a large number of eggs, and forming, particularly 
in the fruitful {pecies, rows like ftrings of beads, four or 


five times longer than the body. The common oviduét is 
fo {hort as to be fearcely perceptible ; it receives one or two 
velicles, and two long veffels. 


The grylli have on each fide about thirty tubes, each” 


of which does not contain more than three or four vifible 
eggs: they are united by the trachex, and by a mucous 
fubltance, into two oval maffes. ‘The common oviduct re- 
ceives a yeficle and a Jong veffel. 

The bees have the two laft mentioned parts: their rows 
of eggs are numerous on each fide. Cuvier thinks that 
he can perceive very finall ones in the neuter bees, which 
would confirm the notion of their being imperfectly deve- 
loped females. 

In the filpha there are five, and in the notoneéta fix rows 
on each fide. 

The libellule have two very long branches ; their tubes 
are fhort, fmall, and almoft innumerable. 

The various boring inftruments which certain genera, 
as the gryllus, ichneumon, tenthredo, and cynips, employ 


for depofiting their ova in fuitable fituations, may be ar- 


ranged with the organs of the female fex. But, as thefe 
parts are completely external, and have been well defcribed 
by naturalifts, we fhall not fay any thing more on the fub- 
ject. sam 
:; Spinning Inftrument of the Caterpillars —Almoft all the 
caterpillars {pin themfelves a covering, or at leait an attach- 
ment of fome kind, before their metamorphofis. ‘The ca- 
terpillar of the bombyx mori is the mott celebrated in this 
refpeét, fince the thread compofing its covering being abun- 
dant, flexible, brilliant, and eafly wound off, forms the ma- 
terial from which our mott fplendid filks are formed. Other 
caterpillars, as that of the bombyx pavonia, form.as large 
a quantity of filk, but it is hard, liable,to break, and can- 
not be wound off. 

The fecretory organs producing the filk are the fame in 
all caterpillars, excepting varieties in fize, which is pro- 
portionate to the quantity of filk produced. Thefe, like 
all the other fecreting organs of infects, are two long tubes, 
commencing ina very flender and convoluted form ; then 
growing larger to form a kind of refervoir, and terminating 
in an excretory canal fo {mall that it can hardly be feen. 
The two canals terminate under the lower lip: and the 
animal draws out and elongates the ductile matter by moving 
its head from fide to fide. 

Organs for producing Light.— Several animals of this clafs 
have the power of producing light; and the fubftance in 
which this property refides is fometimes diffufed through 
the animal’s body, fometimes colleGted into a particular 
organ. 
fecretion produced like any other animal fubftance. A very 
full and interefting account of this fubjeét is contained in 
a paper by Mr. Macartney, in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions for 1810, from which the following paflages are ex- 
tracted. 

‘‘ The power of emitting light has been obferved in two 
animals of the cruftaceous order, and feemed to refide in 
the whole body. One of thefe, obferved by fir Jofeph 
Banks, in the pafflage from Madeira to Rio Janeiro, re- 
fembled the common fhrimp, but was lefs: it is named 
by Mr. Macartney cancer fulgens. The other was found 
in the Red fea by captain Horfburg, appeared to be a 
monoculus, and to belong to the genus limulus of Miuler. 
Mr. Macartney calls it limulus nodtilucus. A third crufta- 
ceous animal of the genus lynceus of Miiller, poffeffing 
luminous properties, has been feen off the coaft of Malabar. 
Of other infects fome {pecies yield light in the five following 
genera; wz. elater, lampyris, fu'gora, paufus, i 
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The luminous matter muft be regarded as an animal - 
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dra. The only animals which appear to poffefs a diftin& 
organization for the produétion of light are the four firtt 
of the laft mentioned genera. 

“ The light of the lampyrides (glow-worm) is known 
to proceed from fome of the laft rings of the abdomen, which, 
when not illuminated, are of a pale yellow colour. Upon 
the internal furface of thefe rings there is fpread a layer 
of a peculiar foft yellow fubftance, which has been com- 
pared to pafte, but by examination with a lens I found it 
organized like the common interftitial fubftance of the in- 
fe&t's body, exc2pt that it is of a clofer texture, and a 
paler yellow colour. ‘This fubftance does not entirely cover 
the inner furface of the rings, being more or lefs deficient 
along their edges, where it prefents an irregular waving 
outline. I have obferved in the glow-worm, that it is ab- 
forbed, and its place fupplied by common interftitial fub- 
flance, after the feafon for giving light is paffed. The 
feements of the abdomen, behind which this fubftance is 
fituated, are thin and tranfparent, in order to expofe the 
internal illumination. The number of luminous rings varies 
in different {pecies of lampyris, and as it would feem at 
different periods in the fame individual. Befides the lu- 
minous fubftance above defcribed, I have difcovered in the 
common glow-worm, on the inrer fide of the laft abdominal 
ring, two bodies, which to the naked eye appear more 
minute than the head of the fmalleft pin. They are lodged 
im two flight depreflions, formed in the fhell of the ring, 
which is at thefe points particularly tranfparent. On ex- 
amining thefe bodies under the microfcope, I found that 
they were facs containing a foft yellow fubftance, of a 
more clofe and homogeneous texture than that which lines 
the inner furface of the rings. "The membrane forming the 
facs appeared to be of two layers, each of which is compofed 
ofa tranfparent filvery fibre, in the fame manner as the in- 
ternal membrane of the refpiratory tubes of infects, except 
that in this cafe the fibre paffes in a fpiral inftead of a 
circular direétion. ‘This membrane, although fo delicately 
conftruéted, is fo elaftic as to preferve its form, after the 
fac is ruptured, and the contents difcharged. 

The light that proceeds from thefe facs is lefs under the 
controul of the infeét, than that of the luminous fubftance 
{pread upon the rings: it is rarely ever extinguifhed in the 
feafon that the glow-worm gives light, even during the day ; 
and when all the other rings are dark, thefe facs often - fhine 
brightly. 

‘he organs for the produétion of light in the genus 
elater are fituated in the corfelet; thefe likewife confift 
of a peculiar yellow fubftance, placed behind tranfparent 
parts of the fhell, which fuffer the natural colour of this 
fubftance to be feen through them in the day, and when 
illuminated give paflage to the light. On diflecting the or- 

ans of fight in the states noCtilucus, I found that there is 
a foft yellow fubltance of an oval figure lodged in the con- 
cavity of the yellow {pots of the corfelet, which parts are 
particularly thin and tranfparent in this {pecies. This fub- 
itance is fo remarkably clofe in its texture, that, at firft view, 
it appears like an inorganic mafs, but with a lens it is rea- 
dily perceived to be compofed of a great number of very 
minute parts or lobules clofely preffed together, Around 
thefe ovsl mafles the interftitial fubftance of the corfelet is 
_arranged in a radiated manner, and the portion of the fhell, 
that immediately covers the irradiated fub{tance, is, in a cer- 
tain degree, tranfparent, but lefs fo than that which les 
over the oval mafles : it is therefore probable that the inter- 
flitial fubflance in this fituation may be endowed with the 
property of fhining. In the elater ignitus the mafles of lu- 
minous fubflance are extremely irregular in their figure ; 


they are fituated nearly at the pofterior angles of the corf>- 

let, and are more loofe in their texture than the oval mafles 

of the noétilucus, refembling rather in compofition the in-, 
terftitial fubftauce which furrounds thefe mafles in that 

{fpecies. ‘The hell of the corfelet is fomewhat thinner, and 

more tranfparent along both fides of the margin, than at 

other places, but it is not, as in the noétilucus, elevated, 

and peculiarly clear and thin immediately over the feat of 

the luminous organ ; confequently the light emitted by the 

elater ignitus cannot be very brilliant.” 

In the fulgora candelaria and lanternaria, Mr. Macart- 
ney has found the hollow organ, from which the light pro- 
ceeds, to communicate freely with the external air, by means 
of a chink or narrow aperture, placed on each fide of the 
root of the probofcis. This organ is lined by a membrane, 
between which and the horny part or fhell there appears to 
be interpofed a pale reddith lott fubftance, arranged in lines 
or ftripes in the cundelaria. It could not be determined, 
whether this furnifhes the light, or is the pigment, upon 
which the colour of the probofcis depends. - 

The globes of the antennz contftitute the 
in the paufus fpherocerus. 

© It is worthy of remark,’ fays Mr. Macartney, ¢¢ that 
in all the diffeétions I have made of luminous infe&s, I did 
not find that the organs of light were better or differently 
fupplied with either nerves or air-tubes, than the other parts 
of the body. The power of emitting light likewife exifts 
in many creatures, which want nerves, a circumftance ftrongly 
marking the difference between animal light and animal elec- 
tricity.’’ Swammerdan’s Book of Nature; or Hiftory of In- 
feéts: Lyonet Traité Anatomique de la Chenille, qui rouge 
le bois de faule: Cuvier Legons d’Anatomie comparéec. 

Insects infefling the human body. The parafitic animals, 
which are moft commonly found inhabiting, and deriving 
their nutriment from, the internal cavities of the human 
body, are the three {pecies of worms, which are denomi- 
mated, by naturalifts, a/caris, lumbricus, and tenia ; that is, 
the maw-worm, or thread-worm, round-worm, and tape- 
worm; to which may be added the frichuris, which is 
occafionally feen. (See thefe words.) The external parts 
of the body, again, afford a nidus and fuftenance to one 
or two of the infe& tribes, efpecially the pediculi of the 
head and of the pubes; the former of which are fometimes 
bred in great numbers, and infeft other parts of the furface, 
producing a loathfome and very obftinate difeafe, the mor- 
bus pedicularis, or loufy difeafe. (See Purminrasts and 
Prunico.) It is not our object, however, to treat of thefe 
under the prefent article ; but merely to notice briefly the 
occafional exiftence of various fpecies of the winged in- 
Jeds, in the different cavities of the human body, efpecially 
in their firft ftate, that of Jarva, caterpillar, or grub; and 
to point out the manner in which they are probably intro- 
duced. 

The medical writers of the fixteenth and carly part of the 
feventeenth century have recorded inftances of various reptiles 
and other animals, which were diflodged from their abode 
in different parts of the body, fuch as frogs, lizards, fer- 
pents, &c. ; which may be found on confulting the collec- 
tions of Borelli, MarcellusgDonatus, Schenck, and others. 
But their credulity was at leat equal to their learning and 
induftry, and fubfequent obfervation has not confirmed their 
ftatements, which probably originated from grofs ignorance 
of the economy of thefe creatures, or from wilful decep- 
tion on the part of thofe from whom they were faid to have 
been difcharged. On the other hand, the microfcopic 
philofophers not only peopled every organ of the body with 
worms and animalcules ; but believed that all contagion 
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confifted of the fame beings, which, according to their na- 
ture, communicated feabies, and fyphilis, fmall-pox, dyfen- 
tery, the plague, and every other infeCtious diforder. (See 
the learned differtation of Dan. Le Clerc, entitled ¢ Hifto- 
ria Lator.. Lumbricorum,”’ p. 2745 ef jeg.) _ But more ac- 
curate inveftigation has likewife caufed thefe notions to be 
exploded ; and the catalogue of parafitic creatures, which 
infelt the human frame, in addition to the worms, &c. above- 
mentioned, is reduced to a few varieties of the infe& tribes. 

It is well known, thatthe internal cavities and paffages 
of fome animals, efpecially the noltrils and adjoining finutes, 
the ftomach, and reélum or ftraight gut, in horfes, fheep, 
and cows, are the fituations in which alone certain infects 
are apparently intended by nature to breed, and to be 
nurtured in their firit ftage of exiltence. "This is the cafe 
efpecially with the feveral fpecies of efrus, the grub or 
Jarva of which is called a dott, (See an ample hiitory of 
this infect, under the article Borrs.) ‘The ova, or eggs 
of thefe infects are introduced into thofe paflages by the 
parent infe&t, or are conveyed thither by licking with the 

‘tongue, inhaling odorous matters, &c. Now, although 
there does not appear to be any fpecies of infect deftined 
particularly to be nurtured in. the human body ; yet it ap- 
pears beyond all queftion, that the larve of fome of the 
winged infects are occafionally hatched and nurtured in the 
nottrils and finufes, as well as in the ftomach and inteftines 
of man. 

The want of accurate inveftigation, fince the fubjeét of en- 
tomology has been well underiftood, leaves us in a ftate of 
uncertainty as to the number of infeéts which are thus nur- 
tured within the human body. It feems probable, how- 
ever, as we might, perhaps, have anticipated, that the mot 
frequent inftances which occur, are thofe of our moft com- 
mon domettic infect, the varieties of the fy. The larve 
of feveral of the fpecies of the fly (mu/ca, Linn.) are aquatic, 
or at leaft inhabit moift and wet places, and therefore feem 
to be adapted to exift in the fluids of the human ftomach : 
and the author of this article is in poffeffion of fome 
larve of the common hgufe-fly, the mu/ca domeftica minor of 
Degeer (Hiftoire des Infectes, tom. v. tab. z fig. 4.), 
which were rejeéted alive from the ftomach of a man by vo- 
miting (fee Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, for Jan. 1811, 
p- 41.) ; and of others of the fame fly, which were paffed 
by dtool by another perfon. ‘The larva of another f{pecies 
of fly is alfo figured in the Journal, juft referredto, by Dr. 
Cheyne, now of Dublin: and feveral examples of the larve 
_Of flies, difcharged from the human inteftines, are on record. 
Dr. Wahlbom, of Upfal, has related the cafe of a girl, 
who, after fuffering confiderable pain in the flomach and 
left fide, difcharged by {tool a number of larve on feveral 
fucceffive days, after which fhe was relieved from the com- 
plaint. ‘One of thefe larve, while it was kept in a phial, 
was converted into a fly, which proved to be the mufca 

nigra of Linnwus, (Faun. Suec. 1105.)'? _ Dr. Wahlhom 
alfo ftates, “‘ that a few years ago there was a girl in Upfal, 
from whom a large quantity of worms were brought away, 
and thefe were fly-worms. N. Faun. Suec. 1064; for an 
account of which he refers to Dr. Du Bois’ Treatife de 
Tenia, (See Med. Chirurg. and Anatom. Cafes and Ex- 
periments, communicated to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, tranflated from the Swedifh,-1757, cafe 24.) 
Ruyfch has defcribed and delineated both the larve, and the 
flies which originated from them, after they were difcharged 
(it is affirmed) by urine, by a nobleman, in confiderable 
quantities ; and Tulpius has mentioned a fimilar cafe, and 
has alfo figured the larve, which clofely refemble thofe in the 
writer’s poffeffion. 


Tt mutt be acknowledged, however, that the bladder is 
the lealt probable nidus for the larve of infe€&ts, and we 
cannot readily conceive how they fhould find their way 
into that cavity: while, on the other hand, miflakes may 
be made upon fuch a fubjeGt with the greateft facility, as 
Vaillifneri long ago remarked. ‘Thefe larve might have 
crept or fallen into the utenfils, or the ova might have 
been depofited there, and the larve afterwards obferved in 
the urine. An initance of this kind of miftake was related 
to the writer by an eminent furgeon. A lady was in great 
alarm, from the belief that fhe frequently paffed from the 
bowels feveral little red worms, extremely lively in ‘their 
motions, which were found in the excretions. But it was 
itrongly fuggefted, that thefe worms mult be inhabitants of 
the water-clofet ; and upon accurate examination, the fug- 
geftion was confirmed ; they proved to be the larva of the 
common gnat, which are well known to be aquatic m their 
mode of life. In all cafes, therefore, it is neceflary to be 
cautious in examining all the circumitances, before it be 
concluded, that infects, found in the excrementitious dif- 
charges, actually pafled from the human body. 

There is another fpecies of infect, which, m its ftate of 
larva, or caterpillar, appears to be not unfrequently an in- 
habitant of the cavities of the human body, though not fo 
commonly as the different fpecies of fly ; we mean the com- 
mon black beetle, the tenebrio molitor of Linnzus. ‘The grub 
of this infect is a fort of caterpil'ar, about an inch and a 
quarter in length, and equal toa large crow-quill in circum- 
ference, with fix feet near the head, but deftitute of feet at 
the other extremity : its body is divided into. thirteen fec- 
tions. The introduction of this larva into the human body, 
or of the ova from which it is hatched, will be readily un- 
derttood, when we mention that it lives principally in flour 
or meal; whence from the time of our oldeft writer on in- 
fe&ts, Mouffet, it has been known by the appellation of 
the meal-worm. This writer has given a rude figure of the 
grub. (See his InfeCtorum Theatrum, Lond. 1634, lib. ii, 
cap. 20. p. 254.) ‘Two cafes, in which this meal-worm 
was difcharged from the human body, haye come to the 
knowledge of the writer of this article. (See Edin. Med. 
and Surg. Journal, above quoted.) Another is mentioned 


and figured by Dr. Kellie, of Leith, in the fame Journal. 


And Tulpius has given a figure of the fame larva, two of 
which, he fays, were pafled from the bladder of a woman 
of fifty years of age, and a firmlar one from the nofe of 


another woman, who had previoufly fuffered fevere head- 


ache. (See his Obferv. Med. lib. ii, cap. 51. tab. 7. fig. 3; 
aud lib. iv. cap. 22.) The difcbarge of two from the 
bladder was probably mferred, by millake, from the grubs 
being found in the utenfil which received the urine : but the 
efcape of the one from the nofe is probably correétly fated; 


for in this way the larvee pafied in ome of the cafes, to which 


we have juft alluded, and the nofe, or the adjoining cavi- 
ties, are common receptacles for the ova or larve of other 
{pecies of inieéts, as we fhall prefently thew. Forettus 
has recorded fome cafes, in which the grubs were moft pro- 
bably of the fame nature. He mentions the circumftance, 


which he witneffed, of a girl who rejected from the ftomach 


two beetles, one at the interval of two days after the other, 
and likewife a living worm or grub, which was, in all pro- 
bability, the grub of the beetle. He alfo mentions the 
ejeGtion of a fpecies of caterpillar, ‘ vermem eruce fimi- 


_lem,”? by vomiting, after which,a fevere pain of the fio- 
_mach of confiderable duration was removed. Forefti Opera, 


lib. xxi. obf. 25. 
Several of the infets above-mentioned were difcharged 
from the nofe, in which cavity, in brute animals, the ex- 
5 iftence 
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iftence of larve i6 very common, and the ova appear to be 
actually depofited there by the parent infe&t. Mr. Bracy 
_ Clark queftions the exiftence ef human botts (effrus hominis) ; 
but that infeéts of this {pecies fometimes find a nidus in the 
-nafal paflages of the human fubject, is proved by a cafe, 
_related by Dr. Heytham, of Carlifle, in which three botts 
were difcharged from the antrum of Highmore, or finus of 
_the cheek of a woman, after that cavity had been perforated 
by atrocar. An intolerable hemicrania was occafioned by 
their prefence, and ultimately proved fatal. (See Medical 
Communications, vol. i. art. xxx. and plate 1. figs. 2 and 3.) 
An example of a centiped Jodging in the frontal fnus is re- 
corded in the Edin. Medical Effays, vol. v. p. ggt. 
“tropical climates, .as we learn from Dr. Lempriere, the 
_ maggots or larve of the large blue fly, which are conftantly 
buzzing about the fick, are generated in the nofe, mouth, 
and gums, in the laft ftages of fever, when the patients fleep 
or doze with their mouths open, the nurfes finding great 
difficulty in preventing the depofition of the ova in thofe 
_ parts. This author mentions one in{tance, in the lady of an 
officer, who had efcaped from the attack. of fever, but in 
_ whom “ thefe maggots were produced, which burrowed and 
found their way by the nofe through the os cribriforme, into 
the cavity of the cranium, and afterwards into the brain 
itfelf, to which fhe owed her death.’ Lempriere, Obf. 
on the Dif. of the Army in Jamaica, vol. ii. p. 182. 

It is probable that thofe cafes on record, in which worms 
were faid to be coughed up from the lungs, were in reality 
inftances of the larve of infects, bred in the potterior ca- 
vities of the nofe, and removed by the agitation of cough- 

ing into the throat, and thence expelled. Sce a cafe ‘of this 
‘fort, related by the late Dr. Percival, in his Med. Eflays, 
vol. iii. p. 272, in which two mafles of grumous blood were 
brought up by coughing, as large as a nutmeg, one of 
_which, when opened, ‘ was found to contain a confiderable 
number of worms, like maggots, in a very lively flate.”’ 
- Befides the larve of flies, of the black bectle, and of the 
efirus, above-mentioned, fcarcely any other infeéts are de- 
cribed upon good authority, as being nurtured in the human 
‘body, if we except the millepedes, which are mentioned by 
_fome authors. It is impoflible to fay much on the fubject 
of deltroying thefe larvze by medicine ; fince their exiftence 
‘cannot be afcertained before they are a&tually difcharged 
and feen. The fymptoms produced by the irritation which 
they excite, confilt only of fevere pains in the parts where 
they happen to be, which of courfe cannot be diltinguifhed 
rom pain occafioned by other caufes, If the exiltence of 
the worms was known, or could be furmifed, perhaps the 
internal exhibition of the oil of turpentine might be reforted 
to with fuccefs ; for it appears that this liquor is poifonous 
to all the infect tribe, as well as to worms. Experience 
has now_ decidedly proved its efficacy in the deftruction of 
“the tape-worm. (See Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, for 
April and July, 1810.) It has been ufed with fuccefs in 
_ the way of gly{ter in the cafe of afcarides ; and Dr. Lem- 
riere found it ferviceab!e when injected into the paflages 
- infelted by maggots. 

Insects, Anatomical Ufe of. The infeét-world affords us 
_mumerous ufes, and thofe many of them fuch as no one 
would at frft thought imagine, and which no ether ope- 
- rations or operators could fo well effect. In the minutic 
‘of anatomy, where knives cannot be introduced, the mag- 
* got or the ant may be employed with great fuccefs. Ske- 
Tetons of foetufes have been prepared by burying them in an 
-ant-hill, and that in fo accurate and perfect a manner, that 
| who have feen them, have admired by what means they 


‘ boul be fo nicely finifhed; and the feeret of the great 


lini 


Ruyfch, by which he cleared away the parenchymatous 


fubttance from his vafcular preparations, was of ‘this kind. 


After injeGting the veffels of any part with wax, all that 
remained to the completing of thefe preparations, was the tak- 
ing off the parenchymatous or flefhy matter from between 
and among them. Other anatomilts of his time did this by 
the knife, or by maceration in water and other liquors; but 
it appeared a fort of magic to them, that his were always 
not only much fooner executed, but to a greater nicety and 
perfection than their’s ever poflibly could be. His method 
was only to put a number of the common ficth-eating mag- 
gots to the fubftance; and thefe regularly eat away all the 
flefh, their heads getting ito crevices which no inftrument 
could reach, and the whole fubftance of the injeétion re- 
mained unhurt, as their foft bodies could glide betwen its 
niceft parts without injuring them ; and the wax being no 
food for them, was in no danger of being eroded, even in 
its {malleft pieces. The feveral fizes of the worms or mag- 
gots bred from the eggs of different flies were of great ule 
in the perfecting of the preparations ; for while the larger fort 
eat the more flefhy parts, where the veffels are large and 
but few in number, the middle-fized maggots got into the 
interftices of the more vafcular parts,-and the moft minute 
of all, which are ufually alfo the moft numerous, kept aljout 
the furface, and eat away between and among the capillary 


- veffels. 


The maggots produced from flies are not the only animals 
fit for this kind of bufinefs. There are feveral fpecies of 
beetles of the fmaller kinds, whofe eggs hatch into a fix- 
legged worm, which eats as much and as nicely as the fly- 
maggots. All thefe may be employed very fuccefsfully in 
the preparations of the parts of animals. 

Thefe nice anatomifts are not confined to animal fub- 
ftances ; they often exert their power alfo on vegetables. 
Many of them feed on the leaves and fruits of plants ; 
and fome f{pecies of thefe work fo nicely, that they eat away 
all the outer membrane and internal parenchymatous fub- 
{tance of the leaves, fo as only to leave the net-like plexus 
of veffels ftanding. Yet thefe being unhurt fhew the true 
figure of the leaf, and are a fort of vegetable fkeletons, but 
very poorly imitated by art in the common way, by long 
macerations in water; this method ufually deftroying and 
wafking away many of the {maller veflels, which the tender 
mouths of thefe creatures fpare. If they exert their {kill 
often upon leaves in this manner, they do it alfo fometimes 
with equal, if not greater, fuccefs upon fruits. As in 
the leaves, thofe which have the tendereit parenchyma and 
the firmelt ribs fucceed beft; fo alfo it is in fruits. The 
leaves of the rofcus or butcher’s broom are often found thus 
beautifully anatomifed ; and of all fruits, none fucceeds fo 
well as that of the ftramonium, or thorn-apple. Wherever 
this plant grows in any plenty, the fruit towards autumn, 
while it is yet full of juice, 1s attacked by a fmall worm, 
which eats away all the parenchyma, and leaves every veflel 
ftanding in its place ; and this not only in the outer coat of 
the fruit, but in the very inner~cells of the feeds. Thefe 
veffels remain exactly in the fhape of the fruit, and, grow- 
ing white with the air, exhibit the moft elerant and beauti- 
ful fkeletons imaginable, while yet ftanding on the plant. 
The animal which effeéts this, is a hexapode worm pro- 
duced from the egg of a {mall beetle: and differs yery 
little from fome of thofe which fo elegantly eat away the 
flefhy parts from the injected anatomical preparations, 
Thete are gregarious animals like fome fpecies of the fmaller 
caterpillars, and numbers of them are always at work to. 
gether on the fame leaf or fruit, fo that the ikeleton i8 foon 
made, ‘They begin by piercing a number of little holes 
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into the fublance of the leaf, and thence burrow under 
the integument till they meet one another ; and this being 
done all over the leaf, they leave it, and go to work upon 
another. 

Insects, Vegetable Difeafes of. Al fuch vegetable 
affections or difeafes as are produced by different forts of 
animals of the infeét kind, are very numerous accord- 
ng to their nature and thofe of the plants: but the chief 
infeéts that affect plants of the fruit-tree kinds, are thofe 
of the aphis, acarus, ant, chermes, cicada, coccus, earwig, 
papilio, phalena, and thrips tribes. 

And of the firlt fort there are a vaft number of fpecies, each 
tree being faid to be infefted by a different diflinét fpecies. 
Hence the author of the « Syftema Vegetabilium”? has de- 
nominated them from the trees on which they are found; as 
the cherry aphis, the currant aphis, the plum aphis, &c. 
The males are few in comparifon with the females, and have 
avings, while the latter are numerous and without them. Sce 
Pucreron, and VINE-FRETTER. 

The fecond is a highly deflructive infeé&t in houfes where 
forcing is pra€tifed. It is not furnifhed with wings, but 
the female is oviparous. The fpecies, as in the former cafe, 
are very numerous. It often commits great mifchief on 
vines, peaches, neCtarines, cherries, forced kidney-beans, me- 
lons, &c. See Red SprpER. 

And the third, or ant, is highly injurious to fruits, efpe- 
pecially thofe of the peach kind, as they become in a flate 
of maturity. They run all over the trees, and the beft fruit 
is occafionally filled with them. It has been fuppofed by 
fome that they are of ufe by devouring the alphides on the 
trees; but Mr. Forfyth is of a different opinion, and we 
have feen fruit much fpoiled by them in various initances. 

The beft method of deftroying them, according to the 
above author, is, by making holes in the ground along the 
fide of the wall where the fruit-trees are, by an iron crow, 
fo tat the infide furface may be quite {mooth. Thefe in- 
feats, from being difturbed, foon come to the holes, and fall 
into them ; when, being prevented from getting up by the 
fmoothnefs of the fides, they may be readily deftroyed by 
pouring water upon them. But more effeétual methods are, 
either by mixing quick-lime with foot, and placing it on 
their traeks, or putting it in their nefls, and then pouring 
water, or urine and foap-fuds, upon it, fo as to flack it, con- 
fining the heat by a turf or fome earth. The heat thus 

roduced foon deftroys them. ‘The powder of flavefacre, 
laid round the ftems of the trees, is faid to prevent their 
running upon them and thereby becoming injurious. 

The fourth, or chermes, belongs to the order hemiptera ; 
and there are feveral fpecies. ‘heir fpecific names are 
taken from the different plants on which they are gene- 
rally met with: as the chermes graminis, or grafs bug ; 
chermes ficus, or fig-tree bug, &c. ‘The laft is one of the 
largeft of the genus, being brown above and greenihh be- 
neath, and has four long wings, placed in the form of an 
acute roof. _The Jarva is of an oblong form, and has fix 
feet, but its motion is flow. When attempted to be caught, 
the chermes makes its efcape rather by leaping than flying, 
by means of its hinder legs, which play like fprings. Se- 
veral of the {pecies are provided at the extremity of their 
bodies with {mall fharp-pointed implements, but which lie 
concealed ; and thefe they draw out in order to depofit their 
eggs, by making punétures in the plants that fuit them. 
It is in this way that the fir tree chermes produces that 
enormous fcaly protuberance which is fometimes found at 
the fummit of the branches, and which is formed by the 
extravafation of the juices occafioned by the puné¢tures. 
The young larve fhelter themfelves in cells contained in the 


tumour. Thefe infeéts are capable of being deftroyed in the 
fame manner as the cocci tribe. ; 

The fifth, or cicada, belongs to the fame order as above, 
and the larve of many of this tribe void large quantities of 
frothy matter upon the leaves and branches of the plants 
and trees, in the midft of which they are always concealed, 
probably for protection, and to be fhaded frum the fame 
influence. hefe infe&ts fhould be defiroyed, as the froth 
is unpleafant, and the leaves of the trees are often devoured, 
by rubbing off the larve with the hand, and afterwards wa- 
tering the trees well with foft water, fuch as that of ponds 
or other expofed fituations. ; 

The fixth, or coccus, alfo belongs to the fame order, and 
the males have wings, but the females none. It may be 
noticed, that the forts moft commonly met with when full 
grown, have fomewhat the form of a boat with the keel 
uppermoft, being apparently without feet, eyes, &c. while 
in this ftate refembling fome forts of galls or excrefcences of 
the bark of trees or other plants. 

It has been obferved by Mr. Forfyth, that a “thin film, of 
a white cotton-like fubftance, is interpofed between the flat 
part of the body andthe tree. This is common, ina greater 
or leffer quantity, to all the {pecies, and appears at firft all 
round the edge as a kind of cement, to join it to the tree. 
The males are very few in proportion to the females, aud 
not nearly one-fourth of their fize ; they are beautiful little 
flies, which, after a fhort but ative life, terminate their 
exiftence without having tafted food, being provided with 
no fort of organs for that purpofe.” 

It is likewife remarked, * that the peach, neAlarine, and 
pear-tree, are very much infefted with thefe infe&s : they 
frequently cut through the bark, and the trees then appear 
as if they had been fcratched by cats.’’ He has *feen fome 
with this appearance all over them.”’ 

It is advifed, that, «¢ when thefe infe&ts firft appear on the 
bark, they fhould be fcraped off with a wooden knife, and 
the ftem and branches of the tree well wafhed with foap-fuds 
and urine, applied with a {tiff painter’s brufh. ‘This fhould 
be done in February before the buds begin to come out. 
But if the outer bark is perforated, it mutt be cut or feraped 
off-with a long knife; and if you find any brown fpots in the 
inner bark, they muit be carefully cut out. This difeafe is, 
it is fuppofed, one great caufe of the canker, and of the 
death of the tree.’’ 

And it is added, that ‘* when this difeafe has made its 
way through both barks, as is often the cafe, the branches 
on each fide of the tree may be cut clofe to the ftem, if it 
has an upright one ; but if the tree be trained fan-fafhion, 
the beft way is to head it near to the place where it was 
grafted.” He flates, that he has ‘* headed old pear-trees 
which were fo dead, except a {mall firip of live bark on one 
fide, that you might rub the bark off them as eafily as off a 
bundle of faggot-fticks that had been cut upwards of a year ; 
yet thefe trees have fhot out frefh branches to the length of 
feventeen feet in two years, and produced fine fruit the 
fecond year.”’ Tt is advifed to apply the compofition im- 
mediately after heading or cutting, or paring off the difeafed 
bark. See Composrrion. 

It is further remarked, that “a very deftrudtive {pecics 
of the coccus tribe has done incredible damage to the apple- 
trees in the nurferies and gardens in the neighbourhood of 
London. _ Some nurferymen have loft feveral thoufand apple- 
trees in one year. hefe infe&ts attach themfelves to their 
bark by their fuckers, and by feeding on the juices of the 
tree, rob it of its nourifhment. Such trees as are infelted 
with them have a fickly appearance. Thefe infects generally 
make their nefits where branches have been cut off, or in 
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hollow places, where the canker has eaten holes in the trees. 
Their firft appearance is like a white down; on touching or 
rubbing them they tinge the fingers ef a crimfon colour, like 
cochineal. If fuffered to remain long on the trees, they 
take wing, like aphides.’” 

It is itated, by the fame author, that the method that has 
been followed for thefe ten years to dettroy them, is to «rub 
the places where their nelts are with an old brufh, fuch as 
painters ufe, till they are all cleaned off ; and if the part be 
canker-eaten, to cut it clean out with a knife or chiffel; ke 
then takes of foap-fuds and urine equal parts, and with this 
he wafhes the wound and the bark all round it; and with a 
brufh applies the compofition, mixed with wood-afhes and the 
powder of burnt bones, covering the wound all over with it. 
Afterwards he fhakes fome of the powder of wood-afhes and 
burnt bones, mixed with an eighth part of unflacked lime 
finely powdered and fifted over the hollows, or where knobs 
have been cut off.” 

And it is advifed, that «* at the fame time that the trees are 
cleared of the cocci, the caterpillars fhould be picked off." 

Yhe writer remarks, that “the fir{t time that he obferved 
the new coccus which has done fo much mifchief to the 
_apple-trees about London, was in a garden of his own at 
Chelfea, about the year 1782 or 3; and as far as he can 
learn, they were imported among fome apple-trees, by the 
late Mr. Swinton of Sloane-ftreet. Mr. Swinton afterwards 
removed his nurfery to the King’s Road near Chelfea col- 
lege, which now goes by the name of the Foreign Nurfery.”” 
~ By fome, train oil has been tried, laid on with a painter's 
bruth, but without effec. 

The feventh fort, or earwig, is often very deftruGive to 
fruit, particularly that of the peach kind. The method 
recommended by Mr. Forfyth for deftroying them, and 
which he has lonz purfued with fuccefs, is to «¢ take old 
bean-{talks, and cut them about nine inches long, tying 
them up in fmall bundles with fome pack-thread, or with 

fmall yellow wiilows, and hanging them on nails again{t the 
wall, at different parts of the trees. The firft thing in the 
morning, being provided with a board about eighteen inches 
fquare, and a {mall wooden trowel, take down the bundles 
of bean-ftalks one by one, ftrike them againit the board, 
and with your trowel kill the earwigs as they fall out of the 
ftalks. If you follow this up every morning, (or every 
other morning,) you will be able to keep them under,’’ with- 
out much difficulty. 

It is fuggefted, that this method anfwers for any fort of 
trees infefted with earwigs. In fome years the writer has 
“feen a great part of the fruits, efpecially the fmooth- 
fkinned forts, deitroyed by thefe infects, and a {mall green 
caterpillar ; and in a fcarce year of fruit, the leaves of 
peaches are frequently deftroyed by them,’’ It is advifed, 
that “the fhreds taken from trees that have been unnailed in 
autumn, fhould be foaked in boiling hot foap-fuds for three 
or four days previous to their being ufed again; as this will 
kill the eggs of earwigs and other infects that may be de- 
potited oa them.” 

The eighth, the papilio or butterfly fort, belongs to the 
order lepidoptera. 

- There are a great many fpecies of this genus, moftly 
diflinguifhed by the colour of their wings. The more com- 
mon Forts, with their caterpillars, are well known; and Mr. 
Forfyth advifes, that the caterpillars and chryfalides fhould 
be carefully picked off, and the trees well watered with 
clear lime-water: and tobacco-water mixed well together. 
The ninth, the phalena or moth kind, are extremely nu- 
merous, their caterpillars differing much in fize, fhape, and 
¢olour, After calling their flough feveral times, all of them 
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{pin their cod, in which they are transformed to chiryfalides. 
In this itate they are often found rolled up in the leaves of 
fruit trees, efpecially thofe of the pear, plum, and cherry 
kinds. See PHALZNA. 

And of the fphinx, or hawk moth kind, there are a vait 
number of fpecies. Their caterpillars apply the hinder 
parts of their bodies to the branches of the trees, holding 
the reit ereét ; hence the name. But in general they {pin 
their cod under ground. ‘They appear early in the morning, 
or after fun fet, flying heavily, and making a fort of noife. 
Several of the caterpillars are green, and {ome brown, yel- 
low, fpotted, or belted, 

Te phalena nuftria, or lackey moth, depofits its eggs in 
rings or circles round the branches of fruit trees, having the 
appearance of anecklace. See Puarzna. 

The tenth fort, or thrips, belongs to the order hemiptera, 
and there are feveral fpecies. It is extremely fmail, fo as 
{carcely to be difcovered. This infect produces great mif- 
chief on fruit trees, devouring the fruit as well as the leaves. 
It is capable of being deftroyed in a fimilar manner to that 
of the cocci, 

But the nature of the various effects of thefe different 
infects, and the means of removing them, will be more fully 
confidered and explained, in defcribing the feveral vegetable 
difeafes that are produced by the attacks of different forts 
of animals of this kind. See VecetaBLe Difeafes. 

Insecrs, Peirifed, in Natural Hiflory. "The works of the 
earlier writers on extraneous foflils, contain accounts of 
various infects faid to be found in the earth. Mr. William 
Martin, a late and corre&t writer on this fubje@t, feems, how- 
ever, to doubt, whether the remains of any of the winge 
tribe of infects have been found enveloped in the ftrata ; 
although fuch infects in a perfeét and natural ftate of pre- 
fervation are very common in pieces of amber. The lime- 
{tone of Oening is faid by M. Werner to produce f{pecimens 
of the larvie of the libe'lula or dragon-fly, and of the nepa 
or water-{corpion. Infeéts without wings, of the cancer, 
moncoculus, and onifcus genera, are not uncommon in fome 
ftrata. In his * Petriticata Derbienfia,’ Mr. Martin de- 
feribes and. figures (tab. 45.) an infect found in the hale 
limeftone of Afhford and Bakewell Moor, which he calis the 
Derbyfhire onifcite, and exprefles an opinion, which feems 
pretty well founced, that it differs effentially from the onif- 
cite of the Dudley and Coalbrook-dale lime quarries. He 
alfo figures and deferibes a lunated monoculite, faid to be 
found in iroa-llone, near Mansfield, in Nottinghamfhire, but 
this probably is a millake, particularly if others of the fame 
kind were found near Chefterfield in Derbythire. ‘The late 
ingenious Dr. Woodward had perfuaded himfelf, that all the 
many flies and infects preferved in amber, were of the vernal 
tribes, and concurred with other foflil fubjeéts in proving, 
that the Mofaic deluge happened in the {pring feafon of the 
year: later and more correct obfegvations feem, however, to 
prove, that all the organic remains of the itrata, and even 
molt of thofe of the alluvia, cannot have relation to that 
event, fince they differ effentially from the recent infe&s, 
animals, &c, to which they have a refemblance, and all fuch 
feem rather to have been created and lived, during the fuc- 
ceflive creation and depotition of the mineral fubltances, 
compoling the itrata in which they are imbedded, and long 
prior to the creation of the prefent race of animals.and vege- 
tables, of whofe origin Mofes. has given us fo fuccine and 
fatisfactory an account, as according with the prefent ap- 
pearances of nature. 

INSERTED Cotumn. See Cotumy. 

INSERTION, aterm frequently ufed, in Anatomy, to 
fignify, the unpligatiorn of one part within another, 
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The infertion of the bones, mufcles, and nerves in the 
members of an animal, is exceeding artful: the vena cava 
has its infertion in the right ventricle of the heart. 

Insertion is alfo ufed, in Agriculture, for the inclofing a 

raft within the cleft of a tree. See GRAFTING. 

INSESSUS, or Insessio, in Medicine, a kind of half- 
bath or femicupium, ufually prepared with a decotion of 
feveral herbs proper for the lower parts, wherein the patient 
fits down to the navel. 

It has feveral ufes; as the eafing of pain, foftening the 
parts, difpelling a flatulent matter, and frequently promot- 
ing the menfes. ; 

INSHILLA, in Geography, a town of Africa, near the 
E. coaft of Tunis; 108 miles S. of Tunis. 

INSIDE Guarp, in Fencing, a guard with the broad- 
fword, to fecure the face and front of the body from a cut 
made at the infide of the pofition, above the wrilt. See 
Guarp. 

INSINUATION denotes a cunning, and covert way of 
creeping into any perfon’s favour. 

InstnuATION of a will, among Civilians, is the firft pro- 
dution of it, or the leaving it with the regilter, in order to 
its probate. See WILL. 

INSIPID, Tasrzress. that which has nothing in it 
pungent enough to affect the palate, tongue, &c. and to oc- 
cafion that fenfation we call ta/ling. 

INSITION, Insrrio, in Botany, denotes the fame with 
engrafting ; viz. the act of inferting and uniting a cion, bud, 
or the like, in the fubitance of the flock. 

INSOKO, in Geography, a town of Africa, on the Gold 
Coaft ; 120 miles from the fea. 

INSOLATION, in Medicine, from in and /ol, the fun, 
aterm ufed by fome writers to exprefs the difeafe, occafioned 
by the dire& action of the fun’s rays upon the human body, 
which has been called, in the Latin and French languages, 
i@us folis, and coup de foleil. See an account of this diforder 
under the head Heart, in Medicine. 

InsoLaTion, in Pharmacy, a method of preparing certain 
fruits, drugs, &c. by expoting them to the heat of the fun’s 
rays; either todry, to maturate, or to fharpen them, as is 
done in vinegar, figs, &c. 

The word comes from the Latin verb infolare, which 
is ufed by Pliny and Columella; and fignifies to expofe to the 

Ne 

INSOLVENCY, 44 of, in Law, an occafional a&, fre- 
-quently pafled by the legiflature ; whereby all perfons what- 
foever, who are either in too low a way of dealing to become 
bankrupts, or not being ima mercantile ftate of life are not 
included within the laws of bankruptcy, are difcharged from 
all fuits and imprifonment, upon delivering up all their ef- 
tate and effects to their creditors upon oath, at the feffions or 
affizes ; in which cafe their perjury or fraud is ufually, asin 
cafe of bankrupts, punifhed with death. 

INSOLVENT, aterm applied to fuch perfons as have 
not wherewithal to pay their juft debts. 

A perfon dying, and not leaving eftate fufficient to dif- 
charge thefe, is faid to die infolvent. 

INSPECTING Field-officer of a Diftrif, in Military 
Language, denotes an officer, feleéted from the line, and no- 
minated by the War-office, to fuperintend and to vouch for 
the faithful diftribution of monies which are iffued to officers 
a&ting on detachment, or on recruiting parties, within the 
limits of his ftation. | . 

All diftri& pay-mafters are ftri€tly enjoined by the laft 
general regulations to get their mufter-rolls and pay-lifts duly 
authenticated, not only before a juftice of the peace, but to 
have them witnefled by the infpe¢ting field officer. All the 
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recruiting officers, &c. within the limits of the diftri& are acs 

countable and fubordinate to the infpeCting field officer. It 

is the duty of the latter tobe particularly minute in his exa- 

mination of every thing which appertains to the recruiting fer 

vice. They have the command of all recruiting parties of regi- 

ments of cavalry and infantry in their diflri€ts ; they are au- 

thorized to give an intermediate approval of the reeruits whom 

they judge fit for fervice, except in cafes where regiments are fo 

quartered, as to render it, in point of diltance, equally conveni- 
ent for the recruits to be fent to their own head quarters. 

The fenior officer in each quarter is ordered to report to the 
field officer of the diftri€t. No officer is to leave his ftation 

even for one day, without reporting to the field officer who has 

the command of the recruiting parties in the diftriét, or to 

be abfent from it for more than one day, without the pre- 
vious permiflion of ‘the field officer. ‘The field officers in’ 
their diltricts, are to be refponlible for the drefs, regula- 
rity; and good conduét of the officers,*non-commiflioned 

officers and pivate men of the feveral recruiting parties under 
their command. They are conftantlygto wear their uniforms, 

whilft in their diftri@s, and they are to-fee, that his majefty’s 
orders refpecting the due obfervance of difcipline, regularity, 
and uniformity of appearance among the officers, non-com- 
mifhoned officers and privates, be firiétly and unequivecally 
adhered to. 

Field officers of diftrits may order detachment courts 
martial, to be compofed of the recruiting officers in their 
diitriéts, in the ufual number and ranks, and they are to 
approve of every fuch court martial, and to direét the puntfh- 
ment awarded thereby to be executed, mitigated or remitted, 
as they fhall think expedient. ‘hey are to receive orders 
from the infpector-general of the recruiting fervice, refpecting 
the nature of their returns; and all returns and reports 
are to come to the infpeCtor-general through them. Each, 
diftriét field officer has an allowance of ten fhillings a 
day, in addition to the full pay of his refpetive regi- 
mental rank, and he is to be reimburfed for the aual 
expence he incurs for ftationary and poftage of letters ;, 
which charge muft be accompanied by a certificate upon. 
honour. . 

Each diftri& field officer is allowed to appoint a fubaltern, 
officer (not employed upon the recruiting fervice) to act as ad- 
jutant in the diftri€t. "The pay or allowance of fuch fubaltern 
is three fhillings a day in addition to his full regimental pay ;, 
he is alfo authorized to nominate two ferjeants, with the ad- 
ditional pay of fixpence each, one to act as ferjeant major, 
and the other as clerk to the diftriét. 

Each field officer may moreover give dire€tions to the 
hofpital mate, who is placed under his orders, to examine 
the recruits when brought for infpection, and te give fuch. 
medical affiftance as may be in his power, to the feveral re- 
cruiting parties in the diflriét he belongs to. 

When colonels of regiments take upon themfelves «the 
whole direétion of the recruiting fervice for their own corps, 
they muft conform to the regulations which require returns 
to be made to the infpector-general of the recruiting fervice ; 
and they muft inftruct their officers to fend weekly returns 
to the regulating field officer, in whofe diftri€ they are ita- 
tioned, of all the cafualties that have occurred. See pages 
105, 106, 107, and 1-8 of the General Regulations. 

INSPECTION denotes examination, furvey, and fu- 
perintendance of general, regimental, and company duties. 
general in{pection is made annually by the reviewing generals 
of diltricis, Every regiment, on this occafion, is minutely 
looked into, and a faithful account mutt be delivered by each 
commanding officer of the a¢tual ftate of his regiment, to- 
gether with~ all the cafualties that have occurred during the 
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current year. The inferior economy of the corps is not 
oe sie cated to the bottom, but the difcipline of the 
men is likewife examined. For a more particular explana- 
tion of the latter, fee Review. ; 
‘Inspection, Regimental, is made once a month by the 

commanding officer. ‘The clothing, the neceffaries, arms, 
and accoutrements belonging to the different companies are 
examined by the lieutenant-colonel or major of the corps. 

Specific returns are made by the officers commanding troops 
or companies, by whom the debts and credits of the men, 
which have been made up and accounted for on the 24th day 
in each month, in infantry regiments, and on the 24th day 
in each fecond month in cavalry corps, are exhibited for ex- 

amination at head quarters. ‘This torms the ground-work 

or bafis of the general infpection, at which the troop or com- 
pany book fhould always be produced. 
- Inspection, Private, of Companies, is the firtt ftep towards 
the other two, and ought to be made every Monday morn- 
ing, by each officer commanding a troop or company, or by 
his fubaltern. ae 
Insrection of Neceffaries is an examination of the different 
articles which every foldier is directed to have in good repair. 

The regular or eftablifhed proportion of neceflaries that 

eich foldier of cavalry and infantry is to be in pofleffion of 
on the 24th day of each month, to entitle him to receive the 
balance that may be then due to him, confifts of the fol- 

lowing articles. ~ é 

Cavalry.—3 fhirts, 2 pair of fhoes, 3 pair of ftockings, 

I pair of gaiters, 1 forage cap, 1 faddle-bag, 1 pair of can- 
ves, or woollen over-hofe, 1 canvas, or woollen frock or 

jacket, 1 ftock, 1 black-ball, 2 bru(hes, 1 curry-comb and 
brufh, 1 mane comb and {punge, and 1 horfe-picker. _ - 

Infaniry.—3 fhirts, 2 pair of thoes, 2 pair of ftockings, 

or 2 pair of focks, 1 pair of long gaiters, 1 forage cap, 1 

pack, 1 flock, 1 black-ball, and 2 brufhes. | 
InsPecTion, or Examination, Trial by. See Examrina- 

TION. : 

INSPECTOR-General of Cavalry, a general officer, 
whofe particular duty is to infpe& all cavalry regiments, to 
report the flate of the horfes, and to receive {pecific accounts 
from the different corps of their aciual {late ; he commnni- 
cates with the commander-in-chief, and whenever a cavalry 
regiment is ordered to be difbanded, it muft be looked at by 
the infpeQor-general-betore it is finally broken. 

Inspecror-General of the Recruiting Service, an officer of 
rank, through whom the field officers of diftricts, and colonels 
of regimeuts (when they perfonally — the recruiting 
fervice of their own corps) tran{mit their feveral returns to 
the adjutant-general’s office. All recruiting parties which 
are fent to the great manufa@uring towns in England and 
Wales, as alfo to Scotland and Ireland, mutt be previoufly 
authorized fo to do by the infpector-general. 

Two field officers have been lately appointed as permanent 
infpectors of clothing. ‘Thefe infpettors, or the infpectors for 
the time being. are dire&ted to view and compare with the 
fealed patterns, the clothing of the feveral regiments of cavalry 
and infantry, as foon as the fame fhall have been prepared by 
the refpetive clothiers; and if the faid clothing appear to be 
conformable tothe fealed patterns, they are authorizedto grant 
two certificates of their view and approval thereof; one of 
which certificates is to be delivered to the clothier, to be 
fent with the clothing to the head quarters of the corps, and 
the other to be lodged with the general clothing board, as the 
neceifary voucher for paffing the affignment of the allowance 
for the faid clothing. 

All clothing matt be viewed, and certificates be figned by 
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both infpeétors, except in cafes where the abfence of one of 
them fhall be unavoidable ;_ in all which cafes the caufe of fuch 
abfence is to be ftated by the other infpeétor, in his certifi- 
cate of the view of the clothing. 

Infpectors of clothing are to follow all inftru@ions which 
may be tranfmitted to them from the commander-in-chicf, 
the fecretary at war, or the clothing board. 

Ixspector of Ho/pitals, the next on the ftaff to the furgeon 
general. 

InspecToR, a perfon to whom the care and condutt 
of any work is committed. 

Inspectors, in the Roman Law, were fuch perfons as 
examined the quality and value of lands and effects, in order 
to the adjufling or proportioning taxes and impofitions to 
every man’s eftate. 

The Jews alfo have an officer, in their fynagogue, whom 
they call in/pegor, tise hhazen. His bufinefs confitts prin- 
cipally in infpecting, or overlooking the prayers and leffons, 
in preparing and fhewing them to the reader, and in ftand- 
ing by-him to fee he reads right ; and, if he makes miftakes, 
he is to correét him. 

INSPICIENDO Ventre. See Ventre. ; 

INSPIRATION, in Phyfology, the a& of drawing the 
atmofpheric air into the lungs. See Luna. 

INsPIRATION, among Divines, &c. implies the convey- 
ing of certain extraordinary and fupernatural notices, or 
motions, into the foul: or, it denotes any fupernatural 
influence of God upon the mind of a rational creature, 
whereby he is formed to any degree of intelle€@tual improve- 
ments, to which he could not, or would not, in faé&, have 
attained in his prefent circumftances, in a natural way. 

If a man were inftantaneoufly enabled to fpeak a language 
which he had never learned, how poflible foever it might 
have been for him to have obtained an equal readinefs in it 
by degrees, few would fcruple to fay, that he owed his ac- 
quaintance with it to divine infpiration. Or, if he gave a 
true and exact account of what was doing at a diftance, if 
he publifhed a particular relation of what he neither faw 
nor heard, as fome of the prophets did, all the world would 
own (if the affair were too complex, and the account too 
circumftantial to be the refult of a lucky guefs), that he 
mult be infpired with the knowledge of ‘it ; though another 
account, equally exact, given by a perfon on the fpot, 
would be afcribed to no infpiration at all. 

Thus the prophets are faid to have {poken by divine in- 
{piration. 

Some authors reduce the infpiration of the facred writers 
to a particular care of Providence, which prevented any 
thing they had faid from failing, or coming ‘to nought 3 
maintaining, that they never were really infpired, either with 
knowledge, or expreffion. 

According to M. Simon, infpiration is no more than a 
direction of the Holy Spirit, which never permitted the 
facred writers to be miltaken, 

It is a common opinion, that the infpiration of the Holy 
Spirit regards only the matter, not the ityle, or words ; and 
this feems to fall in with M. Simon’s doétrine of direétion. 

Theological writers have enumerated feveral kinds of in- 
{piration ; fuch as an infpiration of Juperintendency, in which 
God does.fo influence and direé the mind of any perfon, as to 
keep him more {ecure from error in fome various and complex 
difcourfe, than he would have been merely by the ufe of his 
natural faculties ; plenary /uperintendent infpiration, which ex- 
cludes any mixture of error at all from the performance fo 
fuperintended ; in{fpiration of elevation, where the facul- 
ties a&t in a regular, and, as it feems, in a common manner, 
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yet are raifed to an extraordinary degree, fo that the com- 
pofer fhall, upon the whole, have more of the true fublime, 
or pathetic, than natural genius could have given ; and in- 
{piration of fuggefion when the ule of the faculties 1s 
fuperfeded, and God does, as it were, {peak direétly to the 
mind, making fuch difcoveries to it as it could not otherwife 
have obtained, and dictating the very words in which fuch 
difcoveries are to be communicated, if they are defigned asa 
meflage to others. It is generally allowed that the New 
Teftament: was written by a fuperintendent infpiration : 
for without this the difcourfes and doctrines of Chrift 
could not have been: faithfully recorded by the evan- 
pelilts and apoltles; nor could they have affumed the 
authority of {peaking the words of Chrift, and evinced 
this authority by the adtual exercife of miraculous 
powers: and befides, the facred writings bear many obvious 
internal marks of their divine original, in the excellence of 
their doGrines, the f{pirituality and elevation of their defign, 
the majefty and fimplicity of their ftyle, the agreement of 
their various parts, and their efficacy on mankind ; to which 
may be added, that there has been in the Chriftian church, 
from its earlieft ages, a conftant tradition, that the facred 
books were written by the extraordinary affiftance of the 
fpirit, which mutt at leaft amount to fuperintendent infpira- 
tion. But it has been controverted whether this in{pira- 
tion extended to every mimute cireumftance in their writings, 
{o as to be in the moft abfolute fenfe plenary. Jerom, 
Grotius, Erafmus, Epifeopius, and many others, maintain 
that it was not ; whilit others contend, that the emphatical 
manner in which our Lord fpeaks of the agency of the 
{pirit upon them, and in which they themfelves {peak of 
their own writings, will juftify our believing that their in- 
{piration was plenary, unlefs there be very convincing evi- 
dence brought on the other fide to prove that it was not: 
and if we allow, it is faid, that there were fome errors in the 
New Teftament, as it came from the hands of the apoftles, 
there may be great danger of fubverting the main purpofe 
and defign of it; fince there will be endlefs room to debate 
the importance both of faéts and doctrines. 

What has been above denominated /uperintendent infpira- 
tion in the language of Dr. Doddridge, Mr. Whitby ex- 
prefles by infpiration of direétion: and he thus diftinguifhes 
it from the infpiration by fugge/fion. 1. Where there is no 
antecedent idea or knowledge of the things written for the 
good of others, to be obtained from reafon or a former reve- 
lation, an infpiration of fuggeltion muft be vouchfafed to the 
apoitles, in order to enable them to make fuch things known 
to the world. But where there is fuch an antecedent know- 
ledge of the things to be indited, it can only be neceflary 
that God fhould immediately, or by fome {pecial occafions, 
excite them to indite thofe tkings, and fhould fo carefully 
prefide over and dire& their minds, whilft writing, as to fug- 

eft or to bring into their memories fuch things as his wifdom 
thought fit to be written, and fhould not fuffer them to err 
in the delivery of what was thus written in his name, or as 
apoftles of God the Father and our Lord Jefus Chritt. 
2. Inali their revelations of mytteries, or things which could 
not otherwife be made known to them, either by natural reafon 
or antecedent revelation, they muft be acknowledged to have 
had them by an’ immediate fuggeflion of the holy fpirit. 
3. As for thofe things which they did know already, either 
by natural reafon, education, or antecedent revelation, they 
needed only fuch an afliftance or direction in them, as would 
fecure them from error in their reaforings, or in the con- 
frmation of their dotriaes by paffages contained in the 
Old Teftament ; and therefore a continual fuggeftion mutt 
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be neceflary in this cafe. 4. In writing the hifforical parts 
of the Old Teftament, or utes of eek relating to a 
felves and others, it is only neceflary, that what is there 
delivered as matter of faét fhould be truly performed, as it 
is faid to have been done ; but it is not neceffary that they 
fhould be related in that order of time in which they were 
performed, unlefs alfo that be affirmed of them: for this 
mutt be fufficient to aflure us of the truth of what they thus 
delivered. Moreover, in writing the difcourfes contained in 
thefe books, it is not neceflary that the very words fhould 
be fuggefted or recorded, in which they were firft fpoken, 
but only that the true intent and meaning of them fhould be 
related, though in diverfity of words; though the promife 
made to the apoftles by our Lord, that the holy fpirit fhould 
bring to their remembrance all things which he had faid 
unto them, doth fairly plead for this exaétnefs in what they 
have delivered of our Saviour’s fermons ; it being {carcel 
imaginable their memory, without divine affiftance, fhould 
exactly give us all that was fpoken in fuch long difcourfes.. 
Laftly, it appears, fays Dr. Whitby, that I contend only 
for fuch an infpiration, or divine affiftance, of the facred 
writers of the New ‘Teftament, as will affure us of the truth 
of what they write, either by infpiration of /uggeflion or 
direétion only, but not for fuch an infpiration as implies, that 
even their words were dictated, or their phrafes fuggefted 
to them by the Holy Ghoft. Dr. Whitby cannct allow, 
1. For any flips of memory in the compilers of the facred 
books of the New Tettament ; for though thefe are allowed 
by fome in matters of fmall confequence, as they are pleated 
to ftyle them, yet it is of great confequence that we do not 


own them: for, if you grant they have flipped at all, by what. 


rules can we affirm that they have not flipped above an 100 
times, or even in mott of their hiftorical relations? 2. He 
cannot grant, that the apoftles determined any matters of 
praGtice merely from rules of human prudence, without the 
guidance and direction of the holy fpirit. 3. Dr. Whitby 
does not allow that St. Paul doth not always ufe the beft 
arguments, but fuch as are beit fuited to the capacities and 
notions of thofe to whom he writes: if fo, by what rules 


fhall we be able to diftinguifh betwixt his arguments, on 


which we may fafely rely, as being abfolutely true, and thofe 


which are only accommodated to the notions of thofe with 


whom he had to do? S 


Dr. Whitby next proceeds to lay down the arguments 
which prove, that the apoftles were affifted and preferved 
from error by the fpirit of God, and were enabled to deliver 
to us an unerring rule of faith, Thefe argumenhts are the 
following: 1. Their affertions concerning their own writ- 
ings, and what they fay refpeéting the declarations made 
the doctrines delivered, and the directions given in theme 
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2, The things which God fpake to his fervants the pro- 


phets are ftyled the things which I command by my fpirit. 
(Zech. i. 6.) But the apoftles were thus affifted.. Paces 
fays they preached the gofpel by the Holy Ghoft fent down 
from heaven ;, they fpake as they were moved by the Holy 


Ghoft ; they ftyle themfelves prophets and apoftles: they — 


challenge a like illumination with the ancient prophets : 
they pretend to teach others in words taught them by the 
Holy Ghoft. In all thefe fayings they muit have been guilty 
of a falfe teftimony concerning God, and muft impofe upon 


the church of Chrift, if no fuch affiftance of the holy fpirit’ 


was imparted to them. 3. The infallible affittance granted 


to the apoftles is inferred from our Saviour’s promife to 
them, repeated on different occafions. 4. The facred re- 
cords were to be a ftanding rule of faith through all ages ; 
and therefore in all things propounded in them to our faith, 
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they muft contain a divine teftimony, or a revelation of the 
will of God. 5. That the apoftles and writers of the New 
‘Teftament were affifted both in their preaching and writing 
by the fpirit of God, is attefted by Chriftians of all ages 
from the beginning. 
Tor, it ty in his “ Differtation on Infpiration,’”? pub- 
lifhed in his «« Commentary on the Epiftles,”” and included in 
bifhop Watfon’s * Colleétion of Tratts,’? obferves, that 
many of the difficulties and objeétions that have been raifed 
concerning infpiration have been very much owing to the 
miftaken accounts given by fome of the friends to revelation. 
What he takes to be the genuine account, appears, at firft 
view, eafy and natural, and alfo, upon examination, the moft 
unexceptionable. It is this: as Mofes retained in his mind 
the perfe&t and entire idea of the pattern fhewn him in the 
mount, according to which model he was to make all 
things ; fo the apoftles, and they alone, had in their minds 
the full and complete {cheme of whatever they were to preach 
or write concerning the Chriftian doctrine. And according 
to that model they were to found and ereé& the Chriftian 
church. Not that they had the whole fcheme of the Chrif- 
tian revelation in its utmoft extent fully communicated to 
them at once, the contrary of this is evident; for on the day 
of pentecolt, the twelve apoilles of the circumcifion do not 
appear to have received any more than the revelation of that 
gofpel, which they were to preach to Jews only. It was 
fome*years after that they had the particular revela- 
tion concerning their going to the devout Gentiles, and 
concerning the gofpel which they were to preach to them : 
and it was a long time before the particular revelation was 
communicated to the apoftles of the uncircumcifion, con- 
cerning their going among the idolatrous Gentiles, or 
what gofpel they were to preach to them. And finally, 
different apoftles of both claffes had, befides the general 
{cheme, different revelations communicated to them. What 
is meant is this, that they had by immediate revelation 
the whole fcheme of what they were to preach to the 
Jews, before they addreffed themfelves to the Jews ; and the 
whole {cheme of what they were to preach to the devout or 
idolatrous Gentiles, before they addrefled themfelves to de- 
vout or idolatrous Gentiles ; and that they retained in their 
minds conftantly the complete idea of the whole {cheme, 
after it was communicated to them. From this conftant 
fund of knowledge, they were enabled clearly to determine 
as far as any cafe required) what was, or was not, the 
hriftian dogtrine. This revelation of the whole fcheme 
of the religion of Jefus is, as Dr. Benfon apprehends, what 
St. Paul underftood by the word of wifdom, which ftands 
firft in the order of {piritual gifts ; 1 Cor. xii. 18. Though 
the evangelifts and prophets had fome of the inferior gift 
of the fpirit, yet it was what they had received from the 
apottles, that they were to teach and to commit to faithful 
men, who were to teach others. The Old ‘T'eftament pro- 
phets were not under a conftant divine infpiration, unlefs we 
except Mofes during the time in which he was ere¢ting all 
things, according to the pattern fhewn him in the mount: 
but the apoftles had this fund of illumination conftantly 
refiding within them, from the time of its being communi- 
eated to the end of their lives. Chriftian prophets, being 
of an order inferior to the apoftles, were neither under con- 
ant infpiration, nor had they at any time any more than 
vite revelations, relating to particular cafes. Dr. 
enfon fuppofes, that the books of the New Teftament 
derive their infallibility from their being written, taught, 
reviewed, or approved of by fome of the apoftlas, who alone 
had this fund of knowledge conttantly refiding in them, 
Whenever, therefore, they {poke or wrote concerning Chrif- 
tianity, this fund of revelation kept them right. But they were 


reafonable creatures as well as infpired apoftles, and there- 
fore could {peak or write about common affairs, as men 
that have the ufe of their reafon, without any infpiration, 
can eafily do ; inftances of which frequently occur. Upon 
this fyftem, fuch things only are afcribed to infpiration, as 
(all circumétances confidered) required infpiration ; and 
{uch things to human reafon, as human reafon alone was 
capable of. 

It appears by citations from the writings of the primitive 
fathers, Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, Jufiin Martyr, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Origen, Tertullian, &c., that moft of 
them maintained the plenary fuperintendent infpiration of 
the facred writers, and particularly of the apoftles. This 
kind of infpiration fome have conceived neceflary to vin- 
dicate the credibility of the doéirines and the authority of 
the precepts which they delivered under a divine commitfion. 
Others, however, have objeGed to this plenary infpiration ; 
and allege miftakes and contradi¢tions which occur in the 
hiftory of their conduét and in their writings, fee Matt. x. 
19, 20; Mark, xiii. 11 ; compared with Acts, xxiii. 1— 6. 
It has been faid that the apoftles did not feem to apprehend 
each other to be infpired, as appears by their debating with 
each other in the council at Jerufalem (Acts, xv.), and 
by Paul’s blaming Peter (Gal. ii. 24.); and itis farther urged, 
that the Chriftians in thofe early days did not apprehend them 
to be infallible, fince their conduct was in fome inftances 
queftioned and arraigned. (Adts, xi 2, 3. xxi. 20—24.) 
Tt has been alfo faid, that Paul, who afferts himfelf to have 
been inferior to none of the reft of the apoftles (2 Cor. 
xi. 5. xii. 11.) {peaks of himfelf in fuch a manner, as plainly 
to fhew that he did not apprehend himfelf under fuch a plenary 
infpiration (1 Cor. vii. 10. 12. 25. 40. 2 Cor. xi. 17.); nor do 
we find that any of the apoftles introduce their difcourfes with 
fuch claufes as the prophets ufed, to declare that they fpoke 
as the oracles of God. To this objection, however, it 
has been replied, that their diftinguifhing in the cafes here 
referred to feems ftrongly to imply, that their decifions in 
other points of doétrine and duty were by ‘ immediate reve- 
lation from Chrift.”? It has been alfo pleaded, againft the 
plenary infpiration above ftated, that it is inconfiitent with 
that diverfity of dition or ftyle which occurs among the 
facred penmen. Is not the ftyle, it is faid, of all infpired 
writers the fame, as being the ityle.of the fame {pirit by 
which they were alike directed? It is argued on the other 
hand, that in fome fenfe the ftyle of all thofe writers is the 
ftyle of the holy fpirit, who {poke by them, and was the 
fame in them all; but that the holy f{pirit fhould always em- 
ploy the fame flyle in conveying celeitial truths to men, is ne 
more neceflary than that he fhould always ufe the fame 
language. We have no reafon to doubt that the facred 
writers were permitted to employ the ftyle and idiom moft 
familiar to them, in* delivering the truths with which they 
were infpired. So far only were they over-ruled in point of 
expreffion, by the-divine fpirit, that nothing could be intro- 
duced tending in any way to obfiruét the intention of the 
whole. And fometimes, efpecially in the prediction of 
future events, fuch terms would be fuggefted as would, even 
beyond the prophet’s apprehenfion, conduce to further that 
end. But this do¢trine, it may be faid, is liable to an objection 
from the gift of tongues conferred on the apoiiles and others 
for the promulgation of the gofpel. In the languages with 
‘which thofe primitive miniters were miraculonfly furnifhed, 
it may be objected they could have no flyle of their own, as a 
{tyle is purely the effect of habit, aud of infenfibl: imitation. 
This objeion, however, is eafily obviated: rit, as they re- 
ceived by infpiration thofe tongues only of which they had 
previoufly no knowledge, it isnot probable, at leaft it is not 
certain, that this gift had any place in the writings of the New 
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Teftament ; that in moft of them it had not is manifeft. But, 
2dly, if in fome it had, the moft natural fuppofitian is, firft, 
that the knowledge of the tongue with which the Holy Ghott 
infpired the facred writers, muft have been in them precifely 
fuch a knowledge, and fuch a readinefs in finding words and 
expreffions, as is in others the effe&t of daily practice. This 
is even a neceflary confequence of fuppofing that the language 
itfelf, and not the words of particular {peeches (according to 
the notion of Dr. Middleton, in his * Effay on the Gift of 
Tongues’’) was the gift of the fpirit: And, 3dly, that their 
acquaintance with the tongues, fupernaturally communicated, 
mutt have been fuch as would render their teaching in it belt 
adapted to the apprehenfions of the people with whom they 
would be moft converfant, or fuch as they would moft readi- 
ly have acquired in the natural way. Now on this hy- 
pothefis, which on many accounts appears the mott rational, 
the influence of habit, of native idiom, and of particular 
genius and turn of thinking, would be the fame on the wri- 
ter’s {tyle as though he had acquired the language in the or- 
dinary way. Becaufe Cicero and the Greek philofophers 
were of opinion, that if Jupiter fpoke Greek, Dr. Middle- 
ton cannot conceive, that a ftyle fo unlike Plato’s as that of 
the evangelifts, can be the language of infpiration, or be 
accounted worthy of God. But it was not, we know, pe- 
euliar to the Grecks or to the apoftolic age to fet too high 
a value on the words which man’s wifdom teacheth. See 
more on this fubject in Campbell’s Preliminary Dilflertations, 
Diff. 1. 

It has been obferved, in reference to the fubje& of infpi- 
ration, that our Lord’s evangelifts report our Lord’s dif- 
courfes with very great variations in their particular expref- 
fions ; and hence fome authors have been led to give up the 
opinion of the infpiration of the evangelifts, as writers. 
Thus they fay, they are able to place the gofpel hiftory on 
the fame unexceptionable footing with other credible hiftories, 
refting on independent teltimonies, in confequence of their 
agreeing in all matters of importance, and appearing to be 
independent of each other, by their difagreement in matters 
of noimportance. By this means they alfo difencumber the 
evidence of the gofpel hiftory of many objections infigm- 
ficant indeed in themfelves, but rendered of the greateft 
magnitude, and even abfolutely infuperable by thofe who 
profefs to maintain the plenary infpiration of the feriptures. 
Dr. Prieftley is one of thofe writers who has adopted this 
hypothefis. He fays, however, he is far from denying all 
infpiration; but only the univerfal and infallible infpiration 
of the {cripture hiftorians as “ writers.’ When the pro- 
phets or apoftles worked miracles, or delivered prophecies, 
and other meflages from God, they muft have been infpired. 
Paul alfo feems to fay, that he received his knowledge of the 
gofpel by a perfonal communication from Chrift after his re- 
furrection. (Prieftley’s Preface to his Harmony.) After 
all, it fhould be remembered that our Lord made an exprefs 
promife to his apoftles, that “ the fpirit of truth fhould lead 
them into all truih, and bring ali things to their remem- 

. brance whatever he faid unto them,’’ John, xiv. 26; and this 
promife feems to warrant that notion of infpiration which 
we have {tated towards the beginning of this article. 

Michaelis, (Introdu€iion to the New Teftament) after 
weighing, with all that care and attention which fo important 
a fubjeét requires, the arguments which may be advanced on 
both fides, tiinks it advifable to divide the queltion. 'T'o 
the epiftles, infpiration is of real confequence ; but with re- 
fpeét to the hiftorical books, viz. the Gofpels andthe A&ts 
of the Apoftles, we fhould really be no lofers if we aban- 
doned the fyftem of infpiration, and in fome refpecis have a 
real advantage. We fhould be no lofers if we confidered 
the apoiiles, in hiltorical faéts, as merely human witnefles, 
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as Chrift himfelf has done in faying, “ Ye alfo hall bear 
witnefs, becaufe ye have been with me from the beginning.”” 
(John, xv. 27.) Andno one that attempts to convince an 
unbeliever of the truth of Chriftianity, would begin his de- 
monftration by pre-{uppofing a doctrine which his adverfary 
denies, but would ground his arguments on the credibility of 
the evangelifts as human hiftorians for the truth of the mira- 
cles, the death and the refurrection of Chrift. Even thofe 
who examine the grounds of their faith for their own convic- 
tion, muft treat the evangelifts as human evidence, fince it 
would be arguing in a circle to conclude that the facts re- 
corded in the gofpels are true, becaufe they are infpired, 
when we conclude the {criptures to be infpired in coniequence 
of their contents. In thefe cafes, then, we are obliged to 
confider the evangelifts as human evidence, and it would be 
no detriment to the Chriftian caufe to confider them at all 
times as fuch in matters of hiftorical faét. We find it no 
where exprefsly recorded that the public tranfaétions which 
the apoftles knew by their own experience, and of which St. 


Luke informed himfelf by diligent inquiry, fhould be parti- — 


cular objects of divine infpiration. We fhould even be 
confiderable gainers, in adjutting the harmony of the gofpels, 
if we were permitted to {uppofe that fome one of the evan- 
gelifts had committed an immaterial error, and that St. John 
has re€tified fome trifling miftakes in the preceding gofpels. 
The moit dangerous objections that can be made to the truth 
of our religion, and fuch as are moit difficult to anfwer, are 
thofe drawn from the different relaticns of the four evange- 
lifts. Mr. Kiddle, in the beginning of the fecond fection of 
his «¢ Effay on Infpiration,”’ entertains fentiments fimilar to 
thofe of Michaelis; now, if we advert to the fentiments of 
Grotius, already recited, and which gave rife to the famous 
theological difputes between the Dominicans and the Jefuits, 
will the diftin€@tion between the infpiration of the hiftorical 
books, and that of the epiftles, appear to be new? As to 
the writings of thofe that were apottles, Michaelis maintains 
that their infpiration depends on their authenticity. Ifthey 
are written by the apoftles, towhom they are aferibed, we con- 
fider them as divinely infpired: if not written by apoilles, they 
can make no pretenfion to infpiration. But it may be afked, on 
what argument the pofition is grounded, that the writings of 
the apoitles, if genuine, are infpired ? It is anfwered, on the 
teftimony of Chrift and his apoftles, which is credible and fa- 
cred, becaufe they have confirmed their do€trines by number: 
lefs miracles. But, where is this evidence recorded ? It is 
certain, in the firft place, that the apoltles muft be regarded 
not only as prophets, but as greater than prophets. (Mark, 
X1.9—II.) Again, if we confider Chrift’s more immediate 
promifes of infpiration to the apoltles, we fhall find that he 
has given them, in the moft proper fenfe of the word, at three 
feveral periods: rit, when he fent the apoftles to preach the 
gofpel (Matt. x. 19, 20) ; 2dly, in holding a public difcourfe 
relating to the gotpel, at which was prefent a confiderable 
multitude (Luke, xi. 11, 12.) 5 3dly, in his prophecy of the 
deftru€tion of Jerufalem. 
15-) Itis true, that when we argue from their infpiration 
on thefe occafions to the infpiration of their writings, we 
draw a conclufion “ a minore ad majus,’ but it, is a con- 
clufion to which no rational objection can be made ; for 
if they were to expe infpiration for thofe fpeeches 
and anfwers, which were only cemporary, and in which 
they appeared rather as advocates than teachers, how 
much more reafon had they to expe infpiration in thofe 
writings which were to ferve as a ftandard of faith to 
pofterity ? Michaelis conceives, that Chrift alluded to the 
future writings of the apoitles, when he faid to Peter, 
«© Thou art Peter’ (7. e.a rock), &c. Another promife, 
firft given to Peter, and afterwards extended to all tke 

apollles, 


(Mark, xi. 2. Luke, xxi. 14, © t 
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apoftles, occurs in Matth. xvi. 19. xviii. 18. If the au- 
thority here referred to was given to the apoftles without 
referve, it is manifeft, that, as often as they appeared as 
teachers of the gofpel, they were attended by a conftant 
infpiration, and of courfe when they committed the precepts 
of Chriftianity to writing ; or elfe, we muft have recourfe 
to the hypothefis, that the Deity permitted errors to intrude 
themfelves into the morality of the gofpels: this is highly 
improbable ; but whichfoever hypothefis we adopt, we fhall 
come to this conclufion, that the moral precepts, which are 
contained in the writings of the apoftles, are for us com- 
mands of the Deity. Moreover, the promifes which were 
given by Chrift in the night preceding his death, of the 
continual affiftance of the Holy Ghoft, deferve particular 
attention; more efpecially as they are recorded in the 
gofpel of St. John (ch. xiv. 16,17. xv. 26, 27. xvi. 7—1II.), 
who wrote with a particular view to fupport the authority 
of the apoftles again{ft the Gnoftics.  Befides, the apoftles 
affert their own infpiration. Thus St. Paul does, Gal. i. 
S412. 1 Cor. xi. 23. 1 Cor. ii. 13. xiv. 37,383 and 1 Pet. 
i. 12. As to thofe books of the New Teftament, which were 
written by the affiftants of the apoftles, viz. the gofpels of 
St. Mark and of St. Luke, and the Aéts of the Apoftles, 
Michaelis hefitates in admitting their infpiration. See Marx 
and Luxe. 

' Among the heathens, the priefts and priefteffes were {aid 
to be divinely infpired, when they gave oracles. 

The poets alfo laid claim to it; and to this end they al- 
ways invoked Apollo and the mufes at the beginning of 
any great work. 

INSPISSATING, in Pharmacy, an operation whereby 
a liquor is brought to a thicker confiltence, by evaporating 
the thinner parts. 

- Thus, juices, as that of liquorice, are infpiffated. 
_INSPRUCK, in Geography, a town of Germany, and 
capital of the Tyrolefe, fituated on the Inn. The fuburbs 
without the walls are large, and occupied by palaces, 
churches, and convents. This town is the refidence of the 
f{upreme reprefentative and aulic chamber, of the revifion- 
judicatory of the counties of the Lower and Upper Auttria, 
and alfo of the regency or lords-juftices. In the middle 
of the Francifcan church is a magnificent monument, on the 
top of which is a metal {tatue of Maximilian I. in a kneeling 
potture, furrounded by four others reprefenting the Virtues ; 
and in white marble are exhibited the exploits of that em- 
yeror. ‘There are fome other coftly curiofities in this place. 
he gymnafium of the Jefuits was converted by the em- 
peror Leopold into an univerfity in 1672, calling it “ Ce- 
fareo-Leopoldina ;”” and in 1745 Maria Therela prefented 
to it the colleétion of books, Perici kept at the citadel 
of Ambras, together with other books out of the imperial 
library at Vienna. This town was taken by the French in 
1805; 28 miles N. of Brixen. N. lat. 47 16’. E. long. 

~ 20), 

INSTALLMENT, a fettling or inftating a perfon in 
a dignity, as that of a chancellor in one of our univerlities, 
&e. 

The word is derived from the Latin in, and /fallum, a 
term ufed for a feat in the church, in the choir, or a feat or 
bench in a court of juttice, &c. though Voflius is of opinion 
the word is of German origin. 

- Inftallment is chiefly nfed for the induétion of a dean, 
rebendary, or other ecclefiaftical dignitary, into the pof- 
effion of his {tall, o proper feat, in the cathedral church to 
which he belongs. 

_ This is fometimes alfo called inflallation. 

Anftallment is likewife uled tor the ceremony, whereby 


INS 


the knights of the Garter are placed in their rank, in the 
chapel of St. George, at Windfor ; and on many other like 
occafions. 

INSTANT, fuch a part of duration, wherein we per- 
ceive no fucceffion ; or it is that which takes up the time of 
only one idea in our minds. 

‘he fchoolmen diftinguifh three kinds of inftants; a 
temporary, a natural, and a rational inftant. 

insTANT, Temporary, is a part of time immediately pre- 
ceding another: thus, the laft inftant of a day precedes 
eran die and really the firft inftant of the following 

ay. 

Instant, Natural, is what we otherwife cail a priority of 
nature, which obtains in things that are fubordinated in aét- 
ing : as, firft and fecond caufes ; or caufes and their effe&ts =. 
for the nature of things requires, that if there be a fecond 
caufe, there muft be a firft; and that there muft be a caufe, 
if there be an effe&. 

Instant, Rational, is not any real inftant, but a point 
which the underftanding conceives to have been before fome 
other inftant, founded on the nature of the things which 
occafions it to be conceived. For inftance, as God hes 
made feveral things voluntarily, which he could otherwife 
have let alone; there is a reafonable foundation to con- 
ceive God, fuch as he is in himfelf, before he had made any 
of thofe voluntary determinations : but as there was no real 
inftant when God had not formed any detérmination, this 
inftant is called a rational initant, by way of oppolition to 
an inftant of time. 


INSTANTANEOUS Action. See Action. 
INSTANTER, Tria/, in Law. See Reprieve. 
INSTAURATION, the re-eftablifhment, or reftaura- 


tion, of a religion, a church, or the like, to its former 
fate. 

The word is by fome derived from the old Latin in- 
ftaurum, which fignified the ftock of things neceflary for 
the tilling and managing of grounds ; as cattle, tools, hars 
nefs, &c. The word initaurum is only of the middle age ; 
but inftauratio is of much greater antiquity, and by fome is 
derived. from inflar, like; as importing a thing’s being” 
brought to its former likenefs or appearance. 

INSTEP, in the Manege, is that part of the hinder leg 
of a horfe that correfponds to the fhank in the fore-leg, ex- 
tending from the ham to the pattern joint. 

INSTERBURG, in Geography, a town of Pruffian Li- 
thuania, containing two churches, about 350 houfes, and 
3000 inhabitants. The principal articles of its trade are 
corn and beer ; 44 miles E. of Konigfberg. N. lat. 54° 35". 
E. long. 22° 21!, ; 

INSTINCT, a natural difpofition, or fagacity, where- 
with animals are endued; and by virtue whereot they are 
enabled to provide for themfelves, and know what is good 
for them, and are determined to preferve and propagate their 
{pecies. 

The term inflin, however, has been varioufly explained 
and defined. Inflinét, according to Dr. Reid, is a natural 
blind impulfe to certain actions, without having any end in 
view, without deliberation, and very often without any 
conception of what we do; and he confiders inftin& as one 
{pecies of the mechanical principles of action, the other being 
habits. An ingenious writer, of whofe obfervations we 
avail ourfelves in the compilation of this article, defines in- 
{tinct to be a tendency implanted in the minds of animals, 
when under the influence of certain feelings or fenfations, 
to perform fpontancoutly, unerringly, independently of all 
teaching and experience, and without any determinate view 

te 
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to confequences, certain actions neceflary for the preferva- 
tion of the individual and the continuation of the kind. 

Inftin& in brutes bears fome analogy to reafon in men. 
There have been many fy{tems adopted to explain the prin- 
ciples which produce and direc the fpontaneous ations of 
brute animals. 

Many of the ancient philofophers afcribed to brutes an 
underftanding differing only in degree from that of man, 
and attributed their inferiority to the want of proper and 
fufficient bodily organs. This fyftem has been very {tre- 
nuoufly fupported by M. Helvetius, de ’Efprit, tom. 1. 
p- 2. &c. Among the moderns the learned Cudworth en- 
deavoured to explain the inftinét of animals, by means of a 
certain plaftic nature. Des Cartes thought that all the 
actions of brute animals might be explained by the fimple 
laws of mechanifm, and confiders them as machines totally 
devoid of life and fentiment, but fo curioufly conftructed 
by the Creator, that the mere impreffions of light, found, 
and other external agents, on-their orgaus, produced a feries 
ef motions in them, and caufed them to execute thofe va- 
rious operations, which had before been afcribed to an in- 
ternal principle of life and fpontaneity. But the actions 
and manners of animals, which are totally incompatible with 
the mere principles and laws of mechanifm, evince the ab- 
furdity of this opinion. The dogma of Des Cartes is faid 
to have been firft introduced by Pherecydes, the matter of 
Pythagoras; and though Des Cartes had the merit of 
developing and applying this hypothefis, the doctrine 
was before publifhed by the Spaniard Pereira. M. Buffon 
adopts the opinion of Des Cartes in part, but grants brute ani 
mals life, and the faculty of diftinguifhing between pleafure 
and pain, together with a ftrong inclination to the former and 
averfion from the latter. By thefe inclinations and aver- 
fions he undertakes to account for all, even the moft ftriking 
operations of animals; affirming, that, in confequence of 
impreffions made on the brain, by means of the fenfitive 
organs, and by the re-action of the brain and nerves on the 
mufcles, thefe machines acquire a motion conformable to the 
nature of the animal, and ot the impreffions of the different 
objets which a& upon their organs, and excite defire or 
averfion. See Brures. 

The pre-eftablifhed harmony of Leibnitz has alfo been 
applied to explain the aétions of brute animals. Others 
have confidered the a€tions of animals as produced by the 
conitant and immediate influence of the divine energy, di- 
reGting all their inclinations and motions: fuch appears to 
have been the opinion of Mr. Addifon, in the fecond volume 
of the Speétator. ‘The late ingenious Hermann Samuel 
Reimar, profeffor of philofophy at Hamburgh, has enu- 

nerated and expofed thefe and other opinions, with regard 
to the inftin@ of animals, in his Obfervations Phyfiques, 
&c. publifhed in two vols. 12mo. at Amfterdam and Paris, 
1770: and, defining inftinét, in the moft comprehentive fenfe 
ef the word, to be every natural inclination, accompanied 
with a power, in animals, to perform certain aétions, di- 
vides in{tinéts into three heads. The firft, which he calls 
mechanical inflinés, belong to the body confidered as an or- 
ganized fubftance, and are exercifed blindly and inde- 
pendently of the will of the animal. Such are thofe which 
produce the motion of the heart:and lungs, the contraction 
and dilatation of the pupil, digeftion, &c. This clafs of 
faftin’:s is poffefed in common both by men and brutes, 
and in fome meafure even by vegetables. The fecond clafs 
comprehends thofe which he terms reprefentative inttinéts, 
which confift partly in the power of perceiving external 
objecis by their prefent impreffion on the fenfes, and partly 
in the faculty of rendering the ideas of thefe objects pre- 


fent to the mind by the powers of imagination, or of me« 
mory, in a lax fenfe of the word. Thefe are common to 
men and other animals, excepting that brutes poffefs only 
the faculty of imagination in common with us, and not that 
of memory, in the {tri€ and proper fenfe of the werd. In- 
deed this author endeavours to prove, that the knowledge 
of brutes does not merely differ in degree from that of man, 
but that itis of a kind entirely different from it; and that 
they are incapable both of memory and reafoning : the fa- 
culty of imagination ferving to give them a confufed idea 
of events that are paft, by the view, or other impreffions of 
objets that are prefent. The third and principal clafs of 
inftin€ts is that which comprehends all thofe which M. Reimar 
calls /pontancous. his {pecies of inftin& is not attended 
with any power of refle€tion, determining the animal to de- 
cide freely between two different modes of aétion prefent 
to his imagination ; nor is it merely corporeal or mechanical. 
It is put into aétion by the natural and primitive principle 
of felf-love, implanted in all animated beings; or by a love 
of pleafure and averfion to pain, producing a voluntary in- 
clination to perform certain actions which tend to their 
well-being and prefervation. ‘To the performance of thefe 
actions they are particularly prompted by their prefent 
fenfations, by imagination fupplying the place of memory, 
and by other caufes. ‘The wonderful effe&ts produced by 
thefe inftin@tive appetites, are farther to be attributed to 
the exquifite mechanifm in their bodily conformation, par- 
ticularly in the ftru€ture of the various organs with which 
they execute their operations, and to the fuperior perfec- 
tion and acutenefs of their external fenfes, by which they 
are quickly and diftin@tly informed of thofe qualities of 
objecis which moft materially concern them. In order to 
account for the more curious and furprifing operations of 
brute animals, M. Reimar adds two other principles, viz. 
rft, an internal diftin&t perception of the precife power and 
proper ufe of their various bodily organs, together with 
an innate knowledge of the qualities of thofe objeéts around 
them in which they are interefted ; and, 2dly, certain in- 
nate and determinate powers and inclinations, impreffed b 

the Author of nature, a priori, on the foul itfelf; by 


which they are arbitrarily, and without their own know- 


ledge or confcioufnefs, directed and irrefiftibly impelled to 
the performance of thefe various operations which the 

execute with fuch unremitting indufiry and art. Thefe 
determinate forces, which conttitute the principal part of 
M. Reimar’s fyftem, are no where fo vifible and diftinguifh- 
able as m that numerous fet of inftinéts which he claffes 
under the title of the indu/flrious inftinéts of animals. 
a farther account of this fyftem we mutt refer to the work 


For - 


itfelf, or to an abitraG of it, with feveral of the author's _ 


illufirations, in the Monthly Review, vol. xlv. p. 533, &c. 

The majority of philofophers, even in Des Cartes’s time, 
maintained, that the aftions of the brutes were moitly in- 
Jfinéive, and not mechanical. This prevailing fentiment was 
aliered a little by a wrong application of the principles of 
Locke. But the balance was foon afterwards reftored to its 
former preponderance in behalf of in/findive principles, by 
the writings of lord Shaftefbury and Dr. Hutchefon ; and 
{till more particularly by thofe of Dr. Reid. Some authors, 
who, with Locke, reje¢t innate notions and innate principles, 
both fpeculative and praCtical, allow that the mind a¢ts fome- 


times in/findively ; others, who reje&t Locke’s ideal theory | 


altogether, detail a great number of inftin¢tive principles of 
mind; whilft a third clafs of writers will have the aétions, 
that have been generally denominated inflindive, to be either 
habitual, affociated, or mechanical. Nor does the matter reft 
here ; for fome authors of a very modern date go fo far even 

as 
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as to maintain that the word inftin& is unphilofophical ; 
fince all that has been referred to this principle, whether in 
man or in the brutes, may be the refult of experience, or of 
imitation. 

' Some writers confound the actions that have been gene- 
rally deemed inflindfive with thofe that {pring from rea/on ; 
fome with thofe that {pring from mechani/m ; and others with 
fuch as {pring from habit and affociation. But it is eafy, we 
think, to diftinguifh them from each and all of thefe, by 
pointing out actions which differ from fich as are called ra- 
tional, habitual, or mechanical. An action is called rational 
when it is performed under the influence of a motive; that 
is, with a view to confequences: Thus, to worfhip the Deity 
for having created us, for his goodnefs towards us, and that 
he may reward us hereafter, is a rational afion. Some are of 
opinion that the motive, or the end we have in view in our 
rational a@ions, is the caufe of thefe ations; but for our 
part, as we think that the human mind can act not only in 
oppofition to the ftrongelt external motive, but againft all ex- 
ternal motives whatever, properly fo called, we cannot help 
thinking it more correct to call them fimply inducements, and 
to confider the mind itfelf folely and properly as the cau/e. 
Mechanical a€tious alfo have a caufe as well as thofe that are 
rational; namely, mechanifin or organization. But this caufe 
is not an end propofed, or a motive; neither is it an inward 
feeling, difpofition, or fenfation: Thus a clock goes through 
its courfe of hours, minutes, and feconds, without a view to 
confequences, without /pontancity, and even without being 
able to check its own action. ‘To this clafs belong the ac- 
tions of the heart and arteries, the vermicular action of the 
inteftines, and thofe of fecretion and refpiration in animals. 
Inflin@ive a&tions may be traced to a caufe as well as both the 
preceding ; but this cannot be referred to the clafs of mo- 
tives, as they are not performed with a view to confequences; 
neither can the caufe be faid to bemechani/m, as they are accom- 
panied with /pontaneity. ‘The proper caufe, however, is the 
internal feeling, fenfation, or dipefisien, that leads to the per- 
formance of them, without defign or intelligence, on the 
part of the animal. Thus an infant, in a few minutes after 
birth, feeks the breaft without any knowledge whatever of 
its neceflity for his prefervation ; and a pair of young birds, 
without teaching or experience, build their firft neft with as 
much fkill and exatnefs as the oldeft of their tribe could 
do; and that, too, of the cuftomary materials of their {pe- 


cies, and in the fituations beft calculated for depofiting and. 


hatching theireggs. Jn/finé and mechanifm have been oftener 
confounded with each other, particularly of late, than any 
other of thofe principles of ation which we are confider- 
ing; and yet we cannot help thinking that the diftintion 
_ between habit and inftind will not appear as palpable as thofe 
we have already made, particularly as fome habits are formed 
at fo early an age that it is very difficult to afcertain whether 
the actions that {pring from them are from adit or from na- 
ture. But fuppofing fucha principle as inftinét, fuch as we 
have defcribed it, the actions that {pring from it muft differ 
from fuch as are habitual in this, ** that the former mutt be 
from nature, and the latter acquired.’ Wabit has been de- 
fined to be a facility of doing, and not only a facility, but 
alfo a pronenefs to do certain things from having done 
them frequently before. This definition, however, is 
manifeitly not applicable to habits of art, but only to 
fuch as can be properly called principles of aétion. (See 
Hasir.) Inftinétive actions agree with habitual ones of the 
latter kind in this, that they are both performed without in- 
telligence, will, or defign ; and this has accordingly induced 
‘Dr. Reid to confound them, and to clafs them, very im- 
properly we think, under the head of mechanical actions. 
ra 


Their agreeing in a few particulars could not warrant him in 

reducing them to the fame clafs, particularly when he tells 

us himfelf, that ** the origin of one is natural, of the other 

acquired.”’ But, befides this, the habitual a@tions of man 

feem to want altogether that /pontaneity which we obferve in 

the inftinGive a¢tions of the other animals; fuch as neit- 

building, for inftance, and the operations of bees, defcribed 
in a fubfequent part of this article, or the migrations of 
birds of paifage “through the pathlefs air without chart or 
compafs.’’ One inftance of an action confeffedly habitual 
will illuftrate this more fully. Let us take that motion of 

the eye-lids which occurs almoft every inftant. This ation 
cannot be the neceflary refult of mechanifin, as we fee that 
children do not, for fome days after birth, clofe their eye-lids 
on the approach of external objects. But as foon as fome 
object ({uppofe too much light) has made them feel inconye- 
nience or pain, and thus produced a voluntary or mechanical 
motion of the eye-lids, this effeét becomes gradually fo in- 
timately affociated with its caufe, that even the appearance 
of the candle will produce the effe&. And, finally, habit 
gives us fo great a pronenefs to this action, that we perform 
it conftantly, amidit all our occupations, without confcioui- 
nefs, will, or {pontaneity ; and even without perceiving that, 
in every waking minute of our lives, we are feveral moments. 
totally in the dark. And fo far is this motion from being a 
voluntary aé, that it requires a {trong exertion of will and: 
attention to check it, even fora fhort time; but do what we 
will, we can never check it altogether. To avoid being mif- 
underftood, it will be neceffary to illuftrate more fully the: 
diftinction between habits of art, in which we acquire a faci- 
lity only from frequent practice, fuch as playing expertly on: 
the violin or harpfichord, and thofe habits, which, befides a 
facility, induce alfo a pronene/s to at; for inftance, in that 
motion of the eye-lids juft defcribed, and many other awk- 
ward motions and habits learned from bad example and bad 
company. This is the more neceflary, as it has not been 
illuftrated fufficiently by any author with whom we are ac- 
quainted ; and forcibly calls to our recolle&tion the words of 
a French writer, who remarks: ‘* Tout fe tient dans un cere 
tain ordre de fpéculations: Voulez vous déveloper une ve- 
rité? Il faut en éclaircir vingt autres, qui l’avoifinent, et 
dont lalumiere vient, pour ainfi dire, ]'éclairer par réflexion”? 
Habits of the latter kind may be properly called principles 
of action; habits of art cannot. Thefe require thought, at- 
tention, and will in the performance of their operations 5: 
whilft the others require no {mall exertion of thought, atten- 
tion, and will to check them. Nor can they, even thus, be 
completely overcome, until, by repeated exertions, a counter 
habit is eitablifhed, which is the beft way to obviate their 
effects. It was this that made Dr. Reid fay, “I conceive it 
to be a part of our conititution, that what we have been ac- 
cuftomed to do we acquire not only a facility, but a pronenefs 
to do on like occafions ; fo that it requires a particular will 
or effort to forbear it, but to do it requires, very often, no 
will at all. We are carried by habit, as by a {tream in fwim- 
ming, if we make no refiltance.’? Dr. Reid diftinguishes 
thefe two f{pecies of habits as we do; but in fome paflages 
he feems to confound them, for he clafles them and initin& 
under the head of mechanical principles. ‘Thus, he fays, 

‘* Habit differs from inftin@, not in its nature but in its 

origin; the latter being natural, the former acquired. Both 
operate without will or intention, without thought, and 

therefore may be called mechanical principles.” (See 
Hast.) From both thefe paflages it would feem that he 

meant habitin general; for the aflertions are not qualised in 

any fhape. If fuch was his opinion, his docinne agrees 

exactly with that of Dr, Hartley, whole language affords 

ne 
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no opportunity for being in doubt about his meaning. But, 
for our part, we camot help thinking it more philofophical 
to admit any poffibly conceivable rapidity in our intelletual 
operations, than to fuppofe, that any action performed with 
fo much corre€tnefs, and with fuch rapidity, as violin and 
harpfichord playing in fome inftances, can be merely habitual, 
or automatic ; that is, in every one of its minute fub-divifions 
altogether unconneéted with the exertions of the will. In 
habits of art, then, we deem it more correét to admit the 
interference of the will; butin the other clafs, which only, 
becaufe they give not merely a facility, but alfo a pronenefs 
to act, ought to be called principles of a€tion, we fee no 
reafon for admitting its interference in any refpe&. A dif- 
ferent opinion feems to be maintained in a late elegant trea- 
tife, for whofe author we have a high refpeét. Upon this 
we fhall offer a few remarks ; but we have not as yet done 
with Dr. Reid. After having attentively examined what 
he has written on this fubje&t, we do not think that he in- 
tended to include habits of art in the paflages cited above. 
Surely fo corre& an obferver of nature could not think, that 
in habits of art, fuch as pin-making and violin playing, we 
acquire, from frequent doing, “not merely a facility, but 
allo a pronenejs to do the fame thing on like occafions.”” In 
all habits of art we acquire more or lefs of facility, but 
furely no pronenefs, as Dr. Reid afferts of the habits he had 
in view in one of the paflages cited above: for who can aflert 
with any truth, that a violin-player feels a particular pronenefs, 
or inward impulfe, to play upon that favourite inftrument, as 
often asit is prefented to him? And yet he has acquired a 
facility in playing, from having often played before. The 
truth feems to be, that Dr. Reid, after {tating the diftin@ion 
of habits already mentioned, threw the habits of art into the 
back ground altogether. This, indeed, is ftrongly con- 
firmed by the circumitance, that in the eflay and chapters to 
which we allude, he treats only of what can be called prin- 
ciples of aélion, which he defines to be “every thing that in- 
cites us to act ;”” and particularly when he tells us that Aabits 
of art, fince they give only a facility, cannot with propriety 
be called principles of aétion. ‘* Habit,’’ he fays, ** is com- 
monly defined a facility of doing a thing, acquired by having 
done it frequently. This definition is fufficient for habits of 
art ; but the habits which may, with propriety, be called 
principles of action, muft give more than a facility, they 
muft give an inclination, or impulfe, to do the ation ; and 
that, in many cafes, habits have this force, cannot be 
doubted.® It deferves to be remarked, that in this paffage 
he does not fay, that habits give a pronene/s (in his own words, 
an inclination or impulfe) to act in every cafe, which he 
fhould have done, if he meant to bring habits of art under 
the obfervation. He only fays, “ that habits give an incli- 
nation or impulfe in many cafes ;’? which feems to prove, that 
he meant only “ thofe habits, which may, with propriety, 
be called principles of aétion.’* This opinion is ftill further 
ftrengthened by the following extra: “ Ariftotle makes 
wifdom, prudence, good fenfe, fcience and art, as well as 
the moral virtues and vices, to be Aadits. If he meant no 
more, by giving this name to all thofe intelleGtual and moral 
qualities, than that they are all ftrengthened and confirmed 
by repeated ats, thisis undoubtedly true. I take the word 
in a lefs extenfive fenfe, when I confider habits as principles of 
aétion. I conceive it, &c.’’ (as quoted above.) In this ex- 
tract he tells us, that he takes the word habit in a confined 
fenfe, meaning only fuch habits as he calls principles of adion. 
And he has already told us, that habits of art do not come 
under that denomination. If the latter part only of the 

aragraph be attended to, it feems to fhew that Dr. Reid 

eld the fame opinion on this point with Hartley ; but if the 


whole be taken together, and interpreted with fairnefs, and 
confidered in connection with our remarks on the fubje@, we 
think it will appear more probable, that Dr. Reid meant 
only a particular fpecies of habits, thofe which he calls prin- 
ciples of adtion, and that he did not intend to chara¢terize fach 
habitual actions as violin and harpfichord-playing, as involun- 
tary and mechanical. It mult not be concealed, that pro- 


fellor Stewart of Edinburgh feems to think otherwife of - 


Dr. Reid’s meaning ; and that he has proved, partly in cons 
fequence of that opinion, that fome of our habitual actions 
are under the guidance of the will. From the preceding 
remarks it will appear, that our opinion differs not from the 
learned profeffor’s, if he means only habits of art: but if he 
means to bring the other clafs of habits under the influence 
of the will, (as it is probable he does, for he talks of habitual 
a¢tions in general, and does not even hint at a diltin@tion, y 
we cannot help thinking, as even analogy ittelf affords no 
{upport to this opinion, that he was {wayed too much by an 
over-ardent zeal for premature generalization. It deferves 
to be remarked, as an additional proof of the fairnefs with 
which we have interpreted Dr. Reid’s opinion, that he fays 
nothing of habits of art in his chapter on habit, except men- 
tioning one folitary inftance, merely to fhew “ the power of 
habits and their utility ;’’ whereas he exprefsly mentions, as 
belensing to that fpecies which he calls principles of ation, 
many ‘awkward habits in addrefs, motion, looks, gefture, 
and pronunciation, acquired by frequenting bad company ; 
to forbear which, when fully formed, a general refolution 
(he fays) is not fufficient.”” He even affirms, that particular 
attention is neceflary, on every occafion, to refift their 1m- 
pulfe, until they be undone by the habit of oppofing them; 
for thefe habits operate without intention.”” It is remarked 
by profeflor Stewart, on the fubje& of habitual actions, * that 
the circumftance of our inability to recolle€t our volitions 
does not authorize us to difpute their poffibility.”” To this 
obfervation we have no objeétion ; but when he further con- 
tends ‘ that it dces not add any force to the objeétion, to 
urge, that there are inftancesin which we find it difficult, or 
perhaps impoffible, to check our habitual aétions by a con- 
trary volition ;"* we mutt remark, that this very cireum- 
ftance, fince it has not been obviated, renders the objeétion 
infuperable, and the do&trine againft which it militates, fo 
far as that relates to the fpecies of habits which we have 
called principles of aGion, altogether inconclufive. Let any 
one try, by the moit firm and perfevering efforts, to check 
for a fhort time the moft common of all habits, that of clofing 
the eyelids, and he will find, though he may fucceed for a 
few moments, that he cannot do fo altogether. Nor is it an 
anfwer to this faét to fay ‘that the contrary volition does 
not remain with us fteadily, during the whole operation ; 
but is merely a general intention, or refolution, which is 
banifhed from the mind as foon as the occafion prefents it- 
felf, with which the habitual train of our thoughts and veli- 
tions is affociated.’’ For the time requifite for trying this 
experiment, and being defeated in it, is fo very fhort, that 
the contrary volition may be eafily kept in view, all the 
while, without its dwindling away into “a general intention 
or refolution ;”’ and belides, if the perfon who tries the ex- 
periment, thinks that he is unable to keep up the counter- 
volition fteadily himfelf, he can eafily have an affiftant or 
two, to fit near him, and remind him to keep his thoughts 
and attention fixed upon the obje& in view. Some may per- 
haps urge that this motion of the eyelids is inffindive ; but 
by the learned profeffor himfelf it is allowed to be habitual. 
We may befides remark, that there is a wide difference 
between our being unable to recolleé& the volitions, which 
in this theory are fuppofed to precede all our habitual a 
an 
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and that ftate of mind in which we are’ not only not con- 
{cious of any fuch volitions, but fully aware that the habitual 
aétions occur, even when we are conf{cious of having exerted 
the flrongeit efforts of volition to prevent them. But to 
conclude this preliminary, but neceffary, difcuffion, we 
may, by way of recapitulation, obferve, if the expotition we 
have been giving be correét, that the difference between the 
four f{pecies of aétions under one confideration confills nearly 
in the following circumftances, That rational actions are 
done with intelligence, will, and defign on the part of the agent ; 
inflinGive actions /pontanzoufly, but with no proper intelligence 
or defign in the doer ; mechanical actions without will, /pon- 
tanzity, defign or intelligence ; and haditual actions, like me- 
chanical ones, (we mean the habits that may be properly 
called principles of aCtion,) without fpontaneity, defign, or 
intelligence ; but differing in this, that they are accidental in 
their origin, and in many infltances capable of being checked 
and even removed by contrary habits; whereas mechanical 
aétions, properly fo called, are in a manner neceffary in 
their origin (for inftance circulation, fecretion and refpira- 
tion in animals), and can never be removed or fupprefled al- 
together, without the defiruGion of the animal, by any vo- 
luntary effort of ours. . 

As we are of opinion, that the origin at leaft of fome of 
-the ations of man cannot be explained, unlefs we admit the 
exiltence of fuch a principle as inflinét, it becomes necef- 
fary to confider fome of thofe actions of the lower animals, 
which are generally allowed to be inttin@tive. This ftep 
feems the more neceflary, as the exiltence of inftiné, even 
‘in the lower animals, feems of late to have been wholly de- 
nied, fince it has been afferted, in a “* New Syftem of the 
Natural Hiftory of Animals,’ publifhed in Edinburgh, in 
3 vols. 8vo. by Peter Hill, in 1791; “that the laws of ana- 
Jogical reafoning do not juftify the opinion, that the brutes 
act, on any occafion, abfolutely without defign.”?” Whilf, 
on the other hand, it has been maintained by Mr. Smellie, 
ain his “ Philofophy of Natural Hiftory,’’ “ that between 
reafon and inttinc&t there is no difference, and that the rea- 
foning faculty is itfelf the neceflary refult of inftina.’’ 
Nothing can be more direGly oppofite than both thefe opi- 
aons ; and like moit extremes, nothing can be more eafily 
fhewn to be falfe. To prove that fome of the natural ope- 
ations of the lower animals are not performed with defign, 
or with a view to confequences, in oppofition to the former, 
many examples will aot be neceffary ; and firft, let us attend 
to the operations of the winged tribe. The youngeft pair 
_of birds, it is known, without inflru€tion or experience, 
build their firlt neft of the materials commonly ufed by their 
Apecies ; in fituations, whofe privacy, &c. render them fit 
to afford them fecurity, and convenient for incubation and 
the rearing of their young. It is alfo certain, that they 
thew equal fill with the o!deft and moft practifed of their 
tribe, in the neatnefs, accuracy, and fymmetry of their work. 
It is further known, whenever the climate or fituation, or 
any change of circumfances renders a change in the ftruc- 
_ oture of netts neceflary, that this change is made by all the 
Andividuals (young and old) of the fame fpecies equally, and 
that only when fuch a change is neceffary. ‘l'hus, ‘in 
countries infeited with monkies, many birds, which, in other 
climates, build in buihes and clefts of trees, fafpend their 
nefts upon flender twigs, and, by this ingenious device, elude 
‘the rapacity of theirenemies.’? It is moreover certain, that 
sno improvement has been made, within the memory of man, 
in the art of neft-building, by any tribe, or by any of its 
individuals. Now the nature of all the arts with which we 
‘are acquainted is fuch, and their hillory fhews us, that they 
Were lirlt invented by fome perfon, and then improved in 
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the courfe of time; either by the inventor or by others, and 
finally brought to fome degree of perfe@ion. Hiitory and 
experience alfo fhew, that human arts are beft known and 
practifed with molt. fkill and dexterity in gencral, by thofe 
only to whom they have been taught; and that in different 
ages and countries they all undergo confiderable variations. 
But in the arts of animals we obferve no fuch variations ; 
nor can any individual be pointed out as the inventor, the 
improver, or the perfeétor of any of them; for inftance, 
of neft-building. Each of them is perfetly fkilled in the 
workmanthip of its tribe; we do not fay that they know 
the nature and the rules of the different arts which they prac- 
tife; but that they are acquainted with the mode of work. 
lng in them to perfeétion. How many very fimple arts do 
we daily fee practifed by our fpecies, without being able to 
practi:e them, or learn them ourfelves. What a long ap- 
prenticefhip is generally neceffary before we can pradtife 
even fume of the molt common and neceflary. A peafant 
{pends months and years under his fimple roof, and yet is not 
able eften to build fuch a hut as that he inhabits. Birds 
require no fuch teaching or experience: they ferved no 
apprenticefhips ; and yet a patr of young birds kept folitary 
and fequeltered from their infancy, build exa¢tly fuch another 
nelt as that in which they thomfelves had beea brought into 
life. But what is the inference to be drawn from thele fa&s ? 
If the natural actions of the lower animals, for initance 
this of neft-building, be all under the influence of motives, 
in other words, rational; we mutt conciude, fince they are 
fo invariable, either that their workmanfhip is perfect be- 
fond the reach of improvement, or fo imperfect as not to be 
1 be | 
capable of degenerating. The former of thefe conclufions 
cannot be fupported, unlefe it be contended at the fame time, 
that the lower animals have made more early and greater dif- 
coveries and advances in the arts and fciences than we have. 
Nor will the latter be maiatained by any man, who confiders 
the ftructure of a honey-comb, or who refle&ts, that all the 
{kill of man has never yet excelled the workmanfhip even of 
a wren in the ftructure of fuch a neit as he builds. How- 
ever, if the fuppofition be admitted, the former feems the 
better inference. But, if this doétrine be true, we muit fay, 
that birds are good judges of climate and circumflances ; 
that they know the dangers and advantages refulting fro 
them, and the belt methods for obviating the former and 
fecuring the latter. We mult fay, that reafoning fhews 
them the neceffity of equality in the itructure of their neits ; 
or when, after having been abfent for fome time, they turn 
their eggs fo as to heat them propgrly, and at all times 
equally, we mult think, that they know heat, and even an 
equal dillribution of it, to be neceflary for incubation. 
But as none of thefe can, we think, be affirmed with the 
f{malleft appearance of truth, and firce thofe actions of 
birds are, without teaching, habit, or experience as per 
fet'y performed by the young as by the old, and always fo 
invariable, we muit conclude, that in thefe initances we 
difeover not the reafoning of animals, pointing to confe- 
quences and devifing means, but the unerring reafon and 
wifdom of Him why made them, and implamed fuch prin- 
ciples in their conititutions as guide them uncealingly in the 
performance of their various natural operations, the complete 
purpofes and utility of which /7e only knows. Qur reafoning 
1s confirmed by that of Addifon—“ What,” fays he, can 
we éall the principle which dire€is every different kind of 
bird to obferve a particular plan in the flructure of its nelt, 
and dire&s all of the fame fpecies to work after the faine 
model? It cannot be imitation; for though you hatch a 
crow under a hen, and never let it fee any of the works af 
its own kind, the neit it makes fhall be the fame, to the 
Lc laying 
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laying of a flick, with all the other nefts of the fame fpe- 
cies. It cannot be reafon; for were animals endued with 
it to as great a degree’ as man, their buildings weuld be as 
different as our’s, according to the different conveniences 
that they would propofe to themfelves.”” Some birds dif- 
play a wonderful fhare of fagacity in the procefs of incu- 
bation and in rearing their young. Without attentive and 
cautious obfervation, one would be almoft pofitive, that in 
every itep they are guided by reafon. But it is eafy to 
fhew that this is not the cafe. Let us take a very familiar 
inflance: a hen feeks a filent and an unfrequented place for 
her neft ; when fhe has laid her eggs and began to cover 
them, fhe takes care to turn them frequently, that the vital 
warmth may be communicated to all parts of them. When 
fhe is obliged to leave them, in order to procure food, fhe 
is fure to return before they have time to cool, which would 
render them incapable of producing chickens. In fummer 
fhe wil! often ftay away for two hours; but in winter, when 
the cold would deftroy the principle of life, fhe flays away 
a much fhorter time. When the birth approaches, with 
how much nicety and attention does fhe help the little ones 
to break their prifon. When brought forth, how cauti- 
oufly does fhe cover them from the injuries of the weather, 
provide them proper nourifhment, and teach them to help 
themfelves. It deferves alfo to be remarked, that fhe forfakes 
the neft if, after the ufual time of reckoning, the young do 
not’ begin to make their appearance. Can any thing have a 
greater appearance of reafon and fagacity than all this. 
«© But, at the fame time, the hen that has all this feeming 
ingenuity (which is indeed abfolutely neceffary for the pro- 
pagation of the fpecies), confidered in other refpects has 
not the leaft glimmering of thought or common fenfe. 
She miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg; and fits upon it, 
in the fame manner ; fhe is infenfible of any increafe or di- 
minution in the number of thofe fhe lays; fhe does not 
diftinguifh between her own and thofe of another fpecies ; 
and when the birth appears of ever fo different a bird will 
cherifh it for herown. In allthefe circumftances, which do 
not carry an immediate regard to the fubfiftence of herfelf 
or her fpecies, fhe is a very idiot.’ None of thefe in{tances 
juftifies the doStrine, © that animals, in all their natural ope- 
rations, a€t with a view to confequences.’’ ‘T'o confirm our 
reafoning and opinion ftill farther, out of the numberlefs 
examples afforded us by Natural Hiftory, we fhall content 
ourfelves with one, which, if we miftake not very much, is 
decifive of this quition. This we take from the operations 
of the bee, as it feems to act with a view to confequences, and 
to be, as was faid of the ant, “* haud ignara et non incauta 
futuri.’? Let us attend a little to the ftru€ture of a honey- 
comb. The cells of the bees are equal and fimilar ; and of 
the three poffible ways in which this can be effected, they, have 
chofen the beft for holding their honey and rearing their 
yourg. The cells are built on both fides: they may then 
be placed exacily oppofite one another, fo that two would 
reft upon the fame bottom ; or they may be fo placed, that 
the bottom of one will re‘t upon the point where the par- 
titions meet on the oppolite fide, Tuis latter mode gives 
them more ftrength, and they are accordingly built thus. 
Buriher, the bottoms of the cells are not planes perpendi- 
eutar to the fides, but confit of three planes meeting ina 
folid. angle in the centre, exactly where the partitions on the 
eppofite fide crofs one another. And it has been demon- 
ftrated, that this makes the cells fimilar without lofs of room, 
and confderably fpares both labour and materials. ‘Thus, 
then, it is fhewn, that bees build their celis fo as as lofe no 
toom ; to have no ufelefs partitions; in the ftrongelt poffi- 
Ble manner ; and with the lealt poflible expe..ce of labour 
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and materials. All this, as far as geometry and matheria 
tics can fhew it, has been rigoroufly demonftrated by Mz. 
Maciaurin, and proves them, on the fuppofition that they a& 
with a view to confequences in this inftance, more fkilled in 
both the fe inftances than the moft philofophical and learned 
men ; and that too from the earlieft ages. But as this is a 
doctrine too improbable to be infifted upon, we muit rather 
conclude, that the bees, although they act geometrically, 
underftand neither the rules nor the principles of the 
arts which they pra@iife with fuch accuracy ; but that the 
geometry in this inftance is in the Maker of the bee, 
“that Great Geometer, who made all things in number, 
weight, and meafure.” (Reid’s Active Powers of Man, 
and the London Philofophical TranfaGtions.) Were a man 
to conftrueé fo nice a piece of workmanfhip as a honey- 
comb, we should immediately conclude, that he worked 
according to rule, and underftood the principles upon which 
he proceeded, Is it neceffary to remark, that we have no 
realon whatever for thinking, that bees underftand one or the 
other? In the moft complicated works of human con- 
trivance, a man of equal knowledge and fkill will compre- 
hend the principles and general defign of the artift: but 
to underftand the rules and principles, which are fo rigo- 
roufly adhered to in the con{tructing of a honeycomb, is, 
and will always be, beyond the comprehenfion of the far 
greatelt part of mankind. The few inftances of animal 
inflin8ive operations, which we have now briefly detailed, 
will, we hope, be fufficient for the prefent: they corre- 
fpond fully with our notion andexplanation of inftin@, and 
ferve our purpofe, as well as a million of inftances crowded 
together. But it is objeéted, that this inftin@, which we 
call a fimple, original principle, accommodates itfelf to cir- 
cumftances ; that it is improved by experience and imita- 
tion; that no fuch accommodation to circumftances can 
take place without reafoning, or a comparifon of ideas; 
and, therefore, that this principle of the conttitution of the 
lower animals is not inflin@, but reafon. The inftances to 
prove that inftin& accommodates itfelf to circumftances are 
numerous. Birds ftay away from their eggs longer in warm 
than cold weather. ‘Lhe oftrich in Senegal, where the heat is 
great, negleéts her eggs during the day, but fits on them 
during the night: but at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
the heat is lefs, fhe fits on them both night and day. In 
countrieg infefted with monkies, birds, which in other clz- 
mates build in bufhes and clefts of trees, fufpend their nefts 
upon flender twigs, and thus elude their enemies. ‘The 
fame fpecies of birds build their nefts differently, when clt- 
mate and cireumftances require it. We have numberlefs 
inftances of this accommodation to circumftances in the 
pairing inflinéts of animals. None, it has been obferved, 
ever pair, except thofe whofe young require the nurfing 
care of both the parents. The extent and continuance of 
the parental care are in the proportion of the wants and help- 
leffnefs of the young. When the wants of the young 
ceafe, the mother withdraws her fondnefs, and leaves them 
to provide for themfelves ; but the love of the parent may 
be lengthened out beyond its ufual time, as we fee in birds, 
which continue to feed their young, if they are ticd to the 
ne‘t, or confied within a caze, or by any other means ap- 
pear to be out of a condition of fupplying their own ne- 
ceffities. This 1 ft inflance, whilft it very finely exemplifies 
an accommodating inllinét, affords the happieft proof of 
the guardian care of a kind and parental Providence. In 
anfwer to the objection which thefe facts contain, it may be 
firit obferved, that taking inltin&t, as it is generally de- 
fined, to be a principle in the conititution of animals, given 
them by their Maker, for the purpofe of preferving the 
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individuals and continuing the kind, in other words, a pre- 
difpofition to perform certain aétions neceflary for thefe 
ends, when incited by certain feelimgs or fenfations, that 
its accommodating itfelf to circumflances and fituations 1s 
no argument againit its exiftence, nor a good proof, that 
it is the refult of reafoning; fince He, who made it a 
part of the conftitution of his creatures, knows, that the 
fame ends mutt be often fought by different means, par- 
ticularly when times, places, and circumftances are altered ; 
and only manifefts his wifdom and goodnefs the more, by 
conflituting this principle of fuch a nature, as to vary when 
requifite, and to change only when fuch a change is necef- 
fary. Let us add to this, that did He not impart this ac- 
eommodating property to inftiné, it would not produce the 
effeéts for which it feems intended; as we know it to be 
impofiible, that fimilar means fhould produce fimilar effects, 
when circumttances, climates, and fituations, are different. 
Indeed this accommodating peculiarity, fo far from being a 
good argument againtt it, is a neceffary confequence of in- 
itin@t. The abettors of this principle do not maintain, that 
the accommodating variations will take place on every occa- 
fion. ‘They will occur only where the difadvantages exitt, 
againft which the initin& is intended to provide. Inttinétive 
actions take place when certain fenfations exift, and when 
thefe do not exift, we cannot wouder that the actions do 
not occur. Inthe following remarks we follow the learned 
author of * Ancient Mctaphyfics,’’ a work, in which we 
find a juft view of the fubject of inflin&.* Before we po- 


fitively conclude, that no accommodation to circumftances /ponéaneity, in their inftin&tive operations. 


can take place without reafoning, or a comparifon of ideas, 
it may not be irrelevant to confider fome of the appear- 
ances which the vegetable and inanimate worlds exhibit. 
If, becaufe the operations of fome animals are fo artificial, 
and becaufe they fometimes accommodate their a€tions to 
circumftances, we muft fay, that they reafon and compare 
ideas, we mutt contend, that vegetables and inanimate bo- 
dies do fo likewife: we know, that a vegetable reared ina 
dark cellar, if fome light be admitted, will bend itfelf to- 
wards the light: or, if made to grow ina flower-pot with 
its head downwards, that it will turn its head upwards, ac- 
cording to the natural pofition of a plant. Can it be main- 
tained, that the plant in either cafe does what it does from 
any judgment or opinion, that it is beft, and not from a 
neceflary determination of its nature? The fats taken from 
the inanimate world are equally in point. How fhall we 
account for the phenomena of ele¢tive attractions ? when 
one body unites with another, and then, if a third is pre- 
fented to it, quits the firft and unites itfelf with the other, 
fhall we fay that this is the effet of reafoning and of a com- 
parifon of ideas, and fuppofe, that this preference of the 
one to the other proceeds from any prediletion or opinion, 


that it is better to cleave to one than to the other? What 


fhall we fay of the cryftallizations and configurations of 
{alts exhibited to us by the microfcope, fo various and yet 
fo conftant and regular? Mult we fay, that their minute 
particles reafon and compare ideas, becaufe their operations 
are fo various, and, at the fame time, fo regular and con- 
flant? Or, if nobody affirms this, why fhould we think, 
that the a¢tions of animals, not more various and furprizing, 
‘not more conttant or reyular, than thefe motions of the falts, 
fhould be the refult of reafoning and of a deduction of in- 
ferences? Should we not rather affirm, as thofe imanimate 
_ bubftances arrange themfelves fo regularly, and yet fo va- 

rioufly, upon ditterent occafions, in confequence of an origi- 
--mal law. of nature, that the benevolent Pn ane of all fuch 
Jaws, intending to difplay his providence’ and wifdom fill 
-more confpicuoufly in his animal kingdom, beflowed upon 
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his creatures this accommodating inflin&, without which, 
(fuppofing that they at inilinétively on any occafion) the 
great purpofes of their propagation and prefervation could 
never be attained ? This objection, upon which we have been 
commenting, is contained in the *“* Syitem of Natural Hif- 
tory’’ already mentioned in this article. The compilers of 
that work have been carried much too far in their zeal to 
do away Mr. Smellie’s very unphilofophical notions con- 
cerning inftinct: and, although we have read over their opi- 
nions with much attention, we are {till at a lofs in fome 
parts to comprehend their meaning. ‘Their differtation on 
the fubje& is but fhort, and yet, we think, they often con- 
tradi¢t themfelves. One time you would fuppofe, that they 
admit fuch a principle as inftin@ in the lower animals; at 
another they feem to rejeét it altogether. This latter, in- 
deed, feems to be the faireft account of their opinions. 
What theory they had in view, when they called initing& a 
mechanical principle, we know not. It could not be the 
exploded doétrine of Des Cartes, nor the equally unphilo- 
fophical theory of Buffon, which has been fo fully and fo 
ably refuted by Condiilac. Perhaps they referred to Dr. 
Reid’s, who, as we have already obferved, calls inftin& a 
mechanical principle. We are equally at a lofs for their 
allufions, when they call brutes infenfible inffruments under 
the influence of inftin&, which they denominate a ‘ mytfte- 
rious influence.’’ None of the advocates for inftin@, fo 
far as we know, haev ever held this abfurd opinion. On the 
contrary, they all allow them not only /enfidility, but even 
And, when they 
are allowed to poffefs thefe, we cannot deny them con/ciou/- 
nefs, by which they muft know that they are ating. The 
fupporters of inftinét affert no more than this, fince fome of 
the natural operations of animals are fo complicated, and 
yet fo perfect and invariable, that it is irrational, with fuch 
evidence as we poflefs, to fuppofe them acquainted with the 
rules of the arts which they practife, or the ends for which 
they operate. Thefe, however, are known to Him, and 
perhaps to Him only, who implanted fuch principles in 
their coniftitutions, as direct them unerringly in all their ways. 
Befides thofe now mentioned, there are oe other miflakes 
and errors in this work on the fubjeét under difcuffion. 
Thefe, however, with one exception, we fhall pafs unnoticed. 
The error we mean, and which, indeed, is not peculiar to 
thefe writers, is their fuppofing, that the advocates of in- 
ftin& deny reafon altogether to the brutes. But this opi- 
nion is wholly groundlefs. That fome animals difplay won- 
derful fagacity and docility, that they even reafon on feveral 
occafions, is, we think, clear from the moit fatistactory evi- 
dence. We fhall mention a few facts in fupport of this 
opinion. Onthe northern coalt of Ireland a friend of Dr, 
Darwin's faw above a hundred crows at once preying upon 
mufcles : each crow took a mu{cle up into the air twenty 
or forty yards high, and let it fall upon the tones, and thus, 
by breaking the fhell, got pofleffion of the animal. A few 
years ago there was fhewn at Exeter Change, London, an 
old monkey, who having loft his teeth, ufed, when nuts 
were prefented:'to him, to take a ftone in his hand, and 
crack them with it one by one; thus, ufing means, like 


.the crows in the preceding inftance, to accomplifh his pur- 


pofes as well as we do. We are told by Linnwus, 
that the martin dwells on the outfide of houfes.in Eu- 
rope under the eaves; and that, when it has built its 
net, the fparrow frequently takes. poffefion of it, The 
martin, unable to diflodge his intruding enemy, convokes 
his companions, fome of whom guard the captive, whilit 
others bring clay, completely Sofe up the entrance of 
the neil, i then fly away, leaving the Ipefiod to be fuffo. 
Cca cated, 
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cated, as the puntihment due to his injuflice and temerity. 
This fact is mentioned in the * Amufement Philofophique, 
&e.” of Father Bougeant. There is alfo an inttance of it 
in the “ Gentleman’s Mayazine ;’? in which we find alfo 
fome interefting particulars concerning a raven kept, fome 
years ago, at the Red Lion at Hungerford. The account 
is, however, too long to be tranferibed, although very much 
to our prefent purpofe. We recollect feeing, a few years 
ago, a very fentible cat, which, when out at night, would 
tap regularly at the windows, if the doors and fhutters were 
clofed ; knowing by experience, that fhe was often let in at 
the windows by day. And what is {till a better proof of her 
reafoning and fagacity, fhe would always tap at the bed-room 
windows, when difappointed at the others, or when the 
night was far advanced. A lady with whom we were ac- 
quainted, had a tame bird, which fhe was in the habit of 
letting out of its cage about her room every day. One 
morning as it was picking up fome crumbs of bread off the 
carpet, her cat, who always before fhewed great kindnefs 
for the bird, feized it ona fudden, ard jumped, with it in 
her mouth, upona table. The lady, alarmed for the fate of 
her favourite, on turning about, obferved that the door had 
been left open, and that a ftrange cat had jult come into the 
room. After turning it out, her own cat came down from 
her place of fafety, and dropped the bird, without injuring, 
if we may fo exprefs it, a hair of its head. Cowper’s beau- 
tiful little poem on the dog and the water lily, gives an 
ainiable inftance of the reafoning of the lower animals, 
which has been fo fweetly, and yet with fuch elegant fim- 
plicity, told in verfe, that we cannot think of melting it 
down into the languid coldnefs of profe. When we fee 
brutes thus ufing means to obtain their ends, as well as our- 
felves, muft we not conclude that they reafon? When the 
cat watches for hours in filent expeGation of her prey ; 
when the hound traverfes a wide extent of country in the 
chace ; when the meaneft infe& that we tread on, drags its 
wounded frame to a fafe retreat ; they fhew as much perfe- 
vering voluntarity as man can boaft. No animal manducates 
its food, or laps its drink, from the mere pleafure of the mo- 
tions. Itufes them as means for an end ; and if hunger and 
thir were not felt, they would be confidered as labours, 
and would not be performed. “ Animals (fays ‘profeffor 
Stewart, nearly in the words of Mr. Hume,) ‘are left to 
make fome {mall acquifitions, by experience, as fufficientl 

appears in certain tribes, from the fagacity of the old, when 
contrafted with the ignorance of the young; and from the 
effe4s which may be produced on many of them, by difci- 
pline and education.’’—* It feems as evident to me,” fays 
Mr. Locke, “that fome animals do, in certain initances, 
reafon, as that they have fenfe; but it is only in particular 
ideas, jult as they receive them from the fenfes. They are 
the belt of them tied up within thofe narrow bounds, and 
have not, as I think, the faculty to enlarge them, by any 
kind of abftraétion.”’ ‘The obfervations which Mr. Locke 
makes in this part of his work on the faculties of the brutes, 
as compared with our’s, are in general very jult and worthy 
of perufal. But there are feveral facts, which our limits do 
not allow usto ftate, from which it is evident that brutes on 
fome occafions exhibit proofs of the power of abitraction, 
That an animal can be capable of gratitude and aftection for 
its mafter, without reafoning, can, we think, hardly be 
maintained. From the malter’s proteétion and kindnefs, it 
infers that it is under obligations to him, which it owes not 
to another. Before concluding our remarks on the reafoning 
of animals, we mav quote one inftance of the affection of a 
dog, which we think has never been furpaffed. And we 
do it the more readily, as the circumftance has been very 
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“but thefe in general are very fimple and obvious. ‘They rea- 


poetically deferibed by an author, who, with all his great 
merits, feldom writes better than upon this occafion. The 
inftance to which we allude is very interefting, from the in- 
cident to which it relates, the death of an unfortunate young 
gentleman of promifing talents, who perifhed, by lofing his 
way, in the {pring of 1805, on the mountain Hellvellyn. 
His remains were found three months afterwards, guarded 
full by a terrier bitch, that had long been the companion of 
his folitary rambles. This laft circumftance in particular, is 
very finely alluded to by Mr. Scott, in his little piece on the 
fubjeét, to which he has given the name of Hellvellyn. As 
the few initances now flated are fufficient, and fpeak fully 
for themfelves, we fhall not add to the number, nor flop to 
make any comments upon them. But it has been afked, if 
we allow reafon to the lower animals, in what does the dif- 
ference between them and man confift? Do their faculties 
and our’s differ in degree, or in kind? To this queftion we 
have not the vanity of thinking that we are able to give a. 
fatisfactory anfwer ; we may, however, offer a few remarks, 
We fee that animals learn much from experience and obferva- 
tion as well as ourfelves. It is thus they learn the nature, or 
the properties, of the objects that furround them, fuch as 
heights, depths, diftances, &c. “ A horfe that has been ac- 
cuftomed to the field, becomes acquainted with the proper 
height which he can leap, and will never attempt what ex- 
ceeds his force and ability. An old greyhound will truft the 
more fatiguing part of the chace to the younger, and will 
place himfelf fovas to meet the hare in her doubles ; nor are 
the conjeétures which he forms on this occafion, founded in 
any thing but his obfervation and experience.’’ By training ~ 
and education we can teach our domeftic animals much more 
than they would ever learn, if left to themfelves and their 
own obfervation. If we put them in new fituations, we fee 
that their acquired knowledge is much increafed and im- 
proved, and that by a proper and {ftri& difcipline we can 
train them up toa mode of aéting dire&tly contrary to their 
inftinéts, or natural propenfities. If thefe obfervations be 
juft, (and we cannot fee how they can be queftioned,) it fol- 
lows, that in the lower animals infliné is fufceptible of very 
great and ftriking modifications. To produce thefe, how- 
ever, ftriét culture and difcipline are neceflary; without 
which, we do not think, that their own experience and obfer- 
vation would ever teach them to deviate much from the line 
of acting chalked out to them by their inflin&s, or original 
propenfities. And accordingly we agree with a remark of 
Mr. Hume’s, “that though animals learn many parts of 
their knowledge from obfervation, there are alfo many parts 
of it which they derive from the original hand of nature, 
which much exceed the fhare of capacity they poffefs on ordi- 
nary occafions, and in which they improve /itle or nothing, by 
the longeft practice and experience.” Yet, notwithitanding 
this fufceptibility of improvement by culture and education 
in the lower animals, we can never obferve in them any thing 
approaching to the knowledge and fagacity of man. ‘They 
do not, like him, heap obfervation upon obfervation, they 
do not improve by the experience of the paft, nor manifeit 
any indications of a regard to futurity ; their manufactures 
are always ftationary, and all their acquifitions of knowledge 
perifh with the individual. ‘They never learn the arts of man; 
for inftance, though often as fond of artificial heat as we are, 
not one of them has been ever known to lay a piece of coal 
or of wood upon the fire to keep it from going out. All 
this may be owing to their want of language ; but it feems 
itrange, that they poffefs not thisart, as fome of them feem 
to have organs of articulation, as perfeét as our’s. They 
ufe means, it is true, for obtaining their ends fometimesi; 
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fon too on fome occafions ; but the want of language, or of 
general figns, puts it out of their power to reafon, but on 
particular faéts. The powers of claffifying objects, of ab- 
{tract reafoning, of ufing artificial figns as initruments of 
thought and of mutual communication, feem to be almoft 
altogether peculiar to man. From thefe confiderations, and 
feveral others, relating both to the intellectual and moral fa- 
culties of man, as contratted with thofe of the lower animals, 
it has been inferred, that the regular chain of being every 
where elfe obfervab'e on our globe, fails entirely here, and 
that their faculties differ from our’s, not in degree, but in 
kind. 

Thus then we fee, that animals perform certain operations 
that are neither rational, habitual, nor mechanical ; and although 
it cannot be doubted but fome of them reafon in feveral in- 
ftances, {till, even from the fhort details now given, we can- 
not allow, that their natural operations are performed witha 
view to confequences. Nor ought the effets of inflind, 
{the labours of birds and bees for inftance) appear extra- 
ordinary to us, when we confider what aftonifhing effects 
habit, which has been happily called “a fecond nature,’’ 
enables us to produce. For initance, we need go no farther 
than reading, writing, and playing upon mufical inftru- 
ments, all of which we learn by great attention, pains, and 
ftudy ; and mott of all, perhaps, correct and quick extem- 
porary eloquence. And furely, when the effects of an ac- 
quired principle are fo very uncommon, it cannot be deemed 
ftrange, that an original principle of the conflitution of ani- 
mals fhould pérform works {till greater or more aftonifhing. 


INSTITA, a word ufed by the chirurgical writers, for 
a fillet or other bandage of that kind; and by medicinal 
writers, for that fort of flat worms bred in the inteftines 
called by many the tape-worm, or flat worm. 
INSTITUTE, Narionar, of France, was newly 
organized in purfuance of a decree of the French government, 
-with the advice of the council of ftate, as follows: J. It 
is now divided into four claffes, viz. 1. Clafs of phytical 
and mathematical fciences. 2. Clafs of French language 
and literature. 3. Clafs of hiltory and foreign literature. 
4. Clafs of the fine arts. 
_ The aétual members and foreign affociates of the inflitute, 
fhall be divided into thefe four claffes. 
' A committee of five members of the inftitute, named b 
the Firft Conful, fhall adjuft this divifion, which fhall be fub- 
mitted'to the approbation of government. 
TI. The firtt clafs thall be formed of the ten feCtions which 
‘at prefent compofe the firft clafs of the inititute, with a new 
fection of geography and navigation, and eight foreign affo- 
‘ciates. 
The fetctions fhall be compofed and called as follows : 
6 members. 
6 ditto. 
6 ditto. 


Geometry 
‘ : ee a ase 
Mathematical i ee a et ; 


Sciences. | Geography and Navigation - 3 ditto. 
General Phyfics - - - - 6 ditto. 
Chemiftry - + = + = + 6 members. 
‘| Mineralogy - - + - - = 6 ditto. 
yc.; | Botany - - - = « - + Gditto. 
Phyfical Sci. Rural Economy and Veterinary 
ences. } 
Art = + «© #:=2 + + 6ditto. 
Anatomy and Zoology - - 6 ditto. 
Medicine and Surgery - - 6 ditto. 


‘The firft clafs fhall appoint, with the approbation of the 
Firft Conful, two perpetual fecretaries, one forthe mathema- 
tical {ciences, the other for the phyfical fciences. The per- 
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petual fecretaries fhall be members of the clafs, but fhall not 
form a part of any feétion. 

The firit clafs may ele& fix of its members from the other 
claffes of the inftitute. 

It may name an hundred correfpondents fele¢ted from the 
learned men of France and foreign countries. 

: III. The fecond clafs thall be compofed of forty mem- 
ers. 

_Itis particularly charged with the compofition of the 
dictionary of the French language. It fhali examine, with 
refpe& to language, the important works of literature, hiflory, 
and the fciences. The colleGion of its critical obfervations 
fha'l be publifhed at leaft, four times in a year. 

It fhall name from its own body, and with the approbation 
of the Firft Conful, a perpetual fecretary, who fhall continue 
to be of the number of the forty members which compofe it. 

It may eleét twelve of its members from the other claffes of 
the inftitute. 

IV. The third clafs fhall be compofed of forty members 
and eight foreign affociates. 

The objet of its refearches and labours fhall be learned 
languages ; antiquities and monuments ; hiftory, and all the 
moral and political fciences conneéted with hiftory. It hall 
particularly apply itfelf to the enriching of French literature 
with the works of Greek, Latin, and Oriental authors, which 
have not yet been tranflated. 

It fhallemploy itfelf in the continuation of diplomatic 
colleétions. 

It fhall name from its own body, under the approbation 
of the Firft Conful, a perpetual fecretary, who fhall be of 
the number of the forty members which compofe the clafs. 

It may elect nine of its members from the other claffes of 
the inftitute. 

It may name fixty correfpondents, natives or foreigners, 

V. The fourth clafs fhall be compofed of twenty-eight 
members and eight foreign affociates. : 

They fhall be divided into fe€tions, deferibed and formed as 
follows: : 


Painting = ro members. 


Sculpture + . - « ~ 6 ditto. 
ArchiteCture - - - - 6 ditto. 
Engraving - 3 iM 2 2 3 ditto. 
Mulic (compofition ‘ . S 3 ditto. 


It fhall appoint, with the approbation of the Firft Conful, 
a perpetual fecretary, who fhall be a member of the clafs, 
but fhall not be a part of a fetion. 

It may elect fix of its members from the other claffes of 
the inflitute. 

It may name thirty-fix correfpondents, national or fo- 
reign. 

VI. The foreign affociated members fhall have a delibera- 
tive voice only on fubjects of {eience, literature, and the arts ; 
they fhall not form part of any feétion, nor interfere in any 
ulage. 

VII. The prefent aCtual national affociates of the inftitute 
fhall form part of the one hundred aud ninety-{ix correfpond- 
ents attached to the clafles of the fciences, belleslettres, and 
fine arts. ‘ 

Ccrrefpondents may not affume the title of members of 
the inftitute. 

They fhall lofe that of correfpondent when they {hall be 
domiciliated at Paris. 

VIII. Nominations to vacant places fhall be made by each» 
clafs in which the vacancy happens; the perfons eleted fhall 
be contirmed by the Firft Conful. 

IX. The members of the four claffes fhall enjoy a recipro- 
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cal right to affift at the particular fittings of each elafs, and 
may deliver lectures when they are requetted. 

They fhall re-unite four times in a year into one body, to 
communicate their proceedings. 

They fhall ele& in common the librarian and under libra- 
rian of the in{titute, as well as all thofe agents who belong 
to the inftitute in common. 

Each clafs fhall prefent for the approbation of the govern- 
ment, the particular flatutes and regulations of its internal 
police. : 

X. Each clafs fhall hold one public fitting every year, at 
which the other three fhall affilt. 

XI. The inftitute fhall receive annually from the public 
treafury 1500 fr. for each of its non-affociated members, 
6000 fr. for each of its perpetual fecretaries ; and for its 
expences, a fum which fhall be fixed every year, upon the 
demand of the inftitute, and comprifed in the eftimates of 
the minifter of the interior. 

XII. There thall be an adminiftrative committee of the in- 
ftitute, compofed of five members, two from the firft clafs, 
and one from each of the others, named by their refpeCtive 
clafles. 

This committee fhall regulate in the general fittings pre- 
feribed by art. IX. all that relates to the adminiitration, to 
the general expences of the inftitute, and to the divifion of 
its funds between the four claffes. 

Each clafs fhall afterwards regulate the application of the 
funds affigned to it for its expences, as well as all that con- 
cerns the printing and publifhing its memoirs. 


XIII. Every year the claffes fhall diftribute prizes, the 
number and value of which fhall be regulated as follows: 

The firft clafs, a prize of 3000 francs. 

The fecond and third clafs, each a prize of 1500 franes. 

The fourth clafs, grand prizes of painting, fculpture, 
architeGture, and mufical compofition. Thofe who fhall have 
gained one.of the grand prizes fhall be fent to Rome, and 
maintained at the expence of government. 

The above decree was followed by a fecond, appointing 
the members of the different claffes, and regulating the days 
of their meeting. 

The fittings of the firft clafs are to be held every Monday ; 
thofe of the fecond clafs every Wednefday ; thofe of the 
third every Friday, and thofe of the fourth every Saturday. 

Thefe fittings are to be held in the fame place, and to laft 
from three o'clock till five. | 

Institutes, IJnflituta, in the Civil Law, a book, 
containing the elements, or principles of the Roman law ; 
and which conftitutes the laft part of the corpus juris 
civilis. 

The inftitutes are a compendium, or fummary of the 
whole body of civil law, in four books, compofed by Tri- 
bonianus, Theophilus, and Dorotheus, by order of the 
emperor Juftinian, for the ufe of young fludents; wha, 
having the firft elements of the whole profeffion in this 
little treatife,-might the fooner gain a competent know'edge 
of it without being difcouraged by the bulk of the other 
books. 

Thefe inftitutes proceed, with no contemp'ible method, 
from I. “ Perfons’’ to II. « Things ;’’ and from things to 
III. A@tions;’’ and the article 1V. of “ Private Wrongs’’ 
is terminated by the{ principles of  Crimimal Law.” _ For 
an abridged account of thefe inttitutes, fee Gibbon’s Decli 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. vii. See alfo Cirvin 
Law 

IvstituTes likewife denote a fyftem of law, or rules in 
any f{cience. 
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INSTITUTION, in a general fenfe, the a€t of ordain- 
ing, founding, or eltablifhing any thing. 

Thus we fay, Mofes inttituted the ceremonies of the old 
law; Jefus Chrift inflituted the facraments of the new. 

INsTiTurion, inthe Canon and Common Law, 1s the aé&t: 
of the bifhop, or of one commiflioned by him, whereby a 
clerk, after the patron's prefentation has been admitted, is 
invefted with the {piritualities of a rectory, or vicarage : for. 
by inttitution the care of the fouls of the parifh is committe 
to his charge. See PresENTATION. k 

The clerk kn:els down before the bifhop, whilft he pro- 
nounces thefe words of inftituiion (inflituo te reétorem. 
ecclelie de A.B. cum cura animarum, & accipe curam 
tuam & meam); and the clerk holds the written inftru-~ 
ment, with the epifcopal feal annexed, in his hand, during 
the ceremony. 

Before the clerk is inftituted, he muft fubferibe the thirty- 
nine articles of religion, in the prefence of the ordinary, or 
his fubfitute ; and this fubfcription mutt be without referve; 
exception, or qualification ; elfe his inftitution is, ip/o fado, 
void and null, and the church ftill vacant. 13 Eliz.c. 12.— 
At the fame time the ordinary requires the clerk to fubferibe 
the other two articles mentioned in the 36th canon about the 
king’s fupremacy, and the lawfulnefs and ufe of the litur- 
gy: the clerk mutt alfo, before inftitution, fubfcribe to that 
part of the declaration enjoined by the a of uniformity, 
14 Car. II. c. 24, viz. “1 will conform to the Liturgy 
of England, as by law eftablifhed.’”? — Before inititution, he 
muit alfo take the oaths mentioned in the firft ftatute of 
William and Mary, c.8. inftead of the former oaths of 
allegiance and fupremacy, required by flat. 1 Eliz. and then 
he mutt take the oath again{t fimony, enjoined by the 4oth 
canon, and the oath of canonical obedience ; and if it is a 
vicarage, the oath of perfonal refidence; and he is to 
have certificates given him of his fubferibing the declaration 
contained in the aét of uniformity, in Englith, in a diftiné 
inftrument, under the hand and feal of the bifhop ; and of 
his other fubfcriptions and oaths, in Latin. 

The clerk ought by a'l means to have witneffes of his infti- 
tution, his taking the oaths, making fubfcriptions, &c. and 
therefore he fhould make fome prefent to write their names on 
the back of his inflruments, and make memorandums who 
they are, and where they live. 

The church, by inftitution, is full againft all perfons but 
the king, but it is not full againft the king, ull induétion ; 
and the clerk by it may enter upon the parfonage houfe and 
glebe, and take the tithes ; but he cannot let or grant them, 
nor fue for them, if they be refufed to be paid till he be 
inducted. 

After inflitution, the clerk is to receive a written mandate 
from the ordinary to the archdeacon, or other proper per- 
fon, in order to hisinduétion ; without which he has not a 
full right to his temporalities, unlefs the benefice be a dona- 
tive. See INpucTION. : 

Institurion, African, a fociety formed by the friends of 
the Abolition of the Slave-trade affembled on the 14th of 
April 1807, and eftablifhed on the fubfequént. 15th of July. 
The refolutions adopted by the conilituent meeting, as 
the bafis of the affuciation, are as follow: ry. That this 
meeting is deeply imprefled with a feafe of the enormoys 
wrongs which the natives of Africa have fuffered in their in- 
tercourfe with Europe; and from a defire to repair thofe 
wrongs, as well as from general feelings of benevolence, is 
anxious to adopt fuch meafures as are beft calculated to pro- 
mote their civilization and happinefs. ‘2. That the approach- 
ing ceflation of the flave-trade, hitherto carried on by Great 
Britain, America, and Denmark, will, in a confiderable dee 
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gree, rentove the barrier which has fo long obf#ructed the 
natural courfe of focial improvement in Africa; and that 
the way will thereby be opened for introducing the comforts 
and arts of a more civilized ftate of fociety. 3. That the 
happiett effets may be reafonably anticipated from diffufing 
ufeful knowledge, and exciting induftry among the inhabit- 
ants of Africa, and from obtaining and circulating through- 
out this country more ample and authentic information con- 
cerning the agricultural and commercial faculties of that vatt 
coutinent ; and that through the judicious profecution of 
thefe benevolent endeavours, we may ultimately look for- 
ward to the eftablifhment, in the room of that traffic, by 
which Africa has been fo long degraded, of a legitimate 
and far more extended commerce, beneficial alike to the na- 
tives of Africa, and to the manufacturers of Great Britam 
and Ireland 4. That the prefent period is eminently fitted 
for profecuting thefe benevolent defigns; fince the fufpen- 
fion, during the war, of that large fhare of the Slave-trade, 
which has commonly been carried on by France, Spain, and 
Holland, will, when combined with the effeét of the Aboli- 
tion laws of Great Britain; America, and Denmark, pro- 
duce nearly the entire ceffation of that traffic along a line of 
_coatt extending between two and three thoufarid miles in 
length, and thereby afford a peculiarly favourable opportu- 
nity for giving a new direétion to, the induftry and commerce 
-of Africa. 5. That, for thefe purpofes, a fociety be imme- 
diately formed, to be called the African Inftitution.”? See 
the firft report of the fociety, which proceeds to obviate the 
. difficulties which may appear to lie in the way of the attain- 
-ment of thefe interefting objets; and particularly to re- 
move the motl fpecious objection to the defign, viz. defpair 
of its fuecefs. The means by which this laudable affocia- 
_.tion purpofed to accomplith its noble and captivating objects 
are as follow: Firit of all, this inftitution, wife by the ex- 
ample of the Sierra Leone company, difclaims in the outfet 
-all_ projects of a colonial or commercial nature. It embar- 
raffles itfelf with no concerns of government—no mercantile 
{peculations —-no faétories or forts—not even with the pof- 
feffion of a fingle fhip, or an acre of ground. ‘This clears 
the way for exertion, not only by removing every fufpicion 
of unworthy or doubtful motives, but by throwing off a 
thoufand clogs which muft have hampered an eftablifhment 
of a different character. For obvious reafons the fociety 
_alfo difclaims all fchemes of religious miffion ; and avowing, 
upon that important fubjeét, not certainly any kind of indif- 
ference, but a wife and neceflary neutrality, it leaves in 
. other hands the tafk of propagating the gofpel among the 
Africans, and confines its own exertions to the introduction 
of that civilization, which is the belt preparative for the 
truths of Chriftianity. Not to mention other reafons for 
this falutary caution, it has-one mo{t important and benefi- 
_cial effect. It opens wide the doors of the inftitution to all 
_feéts and denominations of Chriftians,—whom it thus invites 
to co-operate for purpofes equally fubfervient to every form 
of worfhip, and every modification of religious belief. The 
~means which it is propofed by this fociety to employ for the 
. purpofe of promoting civilization and improvement in Africa, 
are of the following kind: “ 1. To collect and diffufe 
throughout this country accurate information refpecting the 
natural productions of Africa, and, in general, refpecting 
the agricultural and commercial capacities of the African 
continent, and the intellectual, moral, and political condi- 
.tion of its inhabitants. 2. To promote the initruction of 
the Africans in letters and in ufeful knowledge, and to cul- 
tivate a friendly connection with the natives of that corti- 
.nent. 3. T’o endeavour to enlighten the minds of the A fri- 
cans with refpect to their true interefts; and to diffufe in- 
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formation among {t them refpeéting the means whereby they 
may improve the prefent opportunity of fubitituting a bene- 
ficial commerce in place of the flave-trade. 4. To intro- 
duce amongit them fuch of the improvements and ufeful arts 
of Europe, as are fuited to their condition. 5. To promote 
the cultivation of the African foil, not only by exciting and 
dire€ting the induftry of the natives, but by furnifhing, 
where it may appear advantageous to do fo, ufeful feeds and 
plants, and implements of hufbandry. 6. To: introduce 
among tt the inhabitants bencficial medical difcoveries. 7. To 
obtain a knowledge of the principal languages of Africa, 
and, as has already been found to be practicable, to reduce 
them to writing, witha view to facilitate the diffufion of in- 
formation among the natives of that country. 8. To em- 
ploy fuitable agents, and to eltablifh correfpondences, as 
fhall appear advilable ; and to encourage and reward indivi- 
dual enterprife and exertion in promoting any of the pur- 
pofes of the iaftitution.’—Firit Report. Befides, the fo- 
ciety has adopted from the beginning, and fince fteadily pur- 
fued, the refolution of watching over the ftrict execution of 
the abolition laws - of procuring all information refpecting 
the evafion or breach of thofe laws, which daring {pecula- 
tors may attempt—of keeping the attention of the govern- 
ment alive, and quickening the exertions of the crown-offi- 
cers on thofe points—of fuggeiting, from time.to time, fuch 
improvements in thofe laws as a practical experience of theie 
imperfeétions, or the change of circumftances, may point 
out ;—and, finally, of promoting, as far as poffible, by com- 
municating information, and other appropriate methods, the 
abolition of the African Slave-trade in foreign countries. 
This fatter fervice is quite effential to the improvement of 
Africa ; and it is fuch as a body, like the African inititu- 
tion, 1s well adapted to perform. The prefident of the 
African Inititution is the duke of Glouceiter; and of the 
directors, who chiefly carried on its ordinary. bufinefs along 
with this diltinguifhed prince, we fhall only mention the 
names of Meffrs. Wilberforce, Thornton, Vanfittart, W. 
Smith, Brougham, Ciarkion, G. Sharp, Al'en, Stephen, ‘and 
Macaulay, who, much to the advantage of the fociety, un- 
dertook the laborious and difficult office of fecretary, until 
it could be filled by a permanent arrangement. A refpect- 
able fubfcription of about 3000/. was immediately raifed. 
At the end of 1808, this had increafed to 4374/., of which 
5312. arofe from annual fubfcriptions. Since that time the 
tunds have been augmented by many donations, and the 
lift of annual contributors foon increafed. For a further ac- 
count of this inilitution, we refer to its annual reports, and 
to the Edinburgh Review, No. 30. 

Institutions, in Literary Matters, denote a fyftem 
of the elements, or rules, cf any art or ference. Such are 
inttitutions of medicine, inftitutions of rhetoric, &c. 

INSTITUTORES, in Botany, that fet of authors in 
this {cience who have laid down certain fettled rules, axioms, 
and inititutions in it. 

INSTRUCTIVE Cotumy. See Cotumy. 

INSTRUMENT denotes a thing which is fubfervient to 
a caufe for producing its effect. 

A common cafe of mathematical inflruments contains fe- 
veral compafles, a [ector, feale, drawing-pen, and protractor, 
A cafe of furgeon’s inftruments for the pocket contains dif- 
ferent fized lancets, {ciflors of feveral kinds, plain and toothed 
forceps, ftraight and crooked incifion-knives,a {patula, probes, 
needles, &c. Attronomical inftruments, are the telefeope, 
quadrant, &c. Chemical initruments, fee LAporatory. 
For the method of dividing mathematical and altronomical 
initruments, fee Excine and Grapuation. 

INsTRUMENTSs of Sacrifice, in the Antique ArchiteQure, are 

ornaments, 
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ornaments, as vafes, paterx, candlefticks, knives, &c. where- 
with the victims were killed, &c. inftances of which we fee 
in a Corinthian frieze im the remains of a temple behind the 
Capitol at Rome, &c. 

InstruMENT 1s alfo ufed, in Law, to fignify fome public 
act, or authentic deed, by means whereof any truth is made 
apparent, or any right or title eftablifhed, iu a court of jul- 
tice. 

INsTRUMENT, primarily denoting writing, charter, or 
record, is fometimes ufed by Latin writers for the Old and 
New Teltament. It occurs feveral times in Tertullian, 


reckoned the moft ancient Latin writer of the church now 


remaining. He calls the Gofpels, or the New Teftament 
in general, the Evangelic Initrument, and fays, «¢ how large 


chafms Marcion has made in the epilltle to the Romans, by 


leaving out what he pleafes, may appear from one entire In- 
ftrument,’? or one unaltered copy of the New Teftament, 
particularly of that epillle. Speaking of the fhepherd of 
Hermas, he fays, it was not reckoned a part of the Divine 
Inftrument ; thereby meaning, as it feems, the New Tetta- 
ment. He calls the law and the prophets the Jewifh inftru- 
ments, that is, writings or fcriptures. He fpeaks of the 
antiquity of the Jewifh initruments, or feriptures. He 
feems in one place (Apol. cap. 18.) to ufe the word inftru- 
ment as equivalent to {criptures, containing the doétrine of 
revelation, or the revealed will of God. Lardner. 

InstTRUMENT, in Mujic, is a generical term, under which 
all artificial bodies, capable of producing and varying mufical 
founds in imitation of the voice, are comprehended. Every 
body capable of agitating the air by fome hock, and excit- 
ing by its vibrations in this agitated {tate undulations fuffi- 
ciently frequent, may produce found; and all bodies capa- 
ble of accelerating or retarding thefe undulations may vary 
their founds. See Sounns. 

There are three ways of producing found by inftruments: 
by the vibration of ftrings, by the vibration of elaftic bodies, 
and by the collition of air inclofed in pipes. The invention 
of thefe inflruments will be confidered at the word Music. 

In{truments are generally clafled under the three following 
heads; itringed-initruments, wind-initruments, and initru- 
ments of percuffion.: The ftringed-inftruments of the an- 
cients were very numerous. ‘lhofe mott known were the 
following: the lyra, pfalterium, trigonum, fambuca, cithe- 
ra, peétis, magadis, barbiton, teftudo, epigonium, fimmi- 
cum, epandoron, &c. All thefe inftruments were touched 
with the Hugers or played with a pie&trum. 

Their principal wind-inftruments were the tibia, fiftula, 
tuba, cornu, htuus, hydraulicon, &c. 

Their initruments of percuffion were the tympanum, cym- 

-balum, crepitaculum, tintinnabulum, crotalum, &c ; but 
many of thefe are monotonous, and only render oné found. 

Of molt of thefe ancient inftruments reprefentations on 
plates have been given (Hift. Mul. vol.i.) from drawings 
made at Rome under our own eye, and under the guidance 

 Piranefi, and Mefirs. Jenkins, Morrifon and Byers, the 
het antiquaries at Rome in 17703 with a defcription and au- 
thorities for their local fituation at the time. 

‘The beft books on the fubje& of ancient mufical inflru- 
ments, and the moft worthy of being confulted, are Blanchini 
de Tribas Generibus Initrumentorum Veterum Organica; Ga- 
binetto Armonica, del Bonanni; Bartelinus de Tibus Ve- 
torum ; and Effais fur la Mufique par M. Laborde ; who 
has’ given reprefentations very neatly engraved of the mufical 
inttrumeats during the middle and lower ages, from illumina- 
tions in ancient MSS. of the Bibl. Royale at Paris in 17803 
which, if the with to render their delineation picturefque had 
not a little injured their fidelity, would be invaluable, 


IxstruMENTS, Afufical, of the Abyffinians, from Mr. 
Bruce, the authenticity of whofe account feems to be no 
longer doubted, we fhall give from his letter inferted in 
Burney'’s General Hiftory of Mutfic, vol. i. 

‘© There are fix mufical inflruments known in Abyffinia ; 
the flute, the trumpet, the kettle drum, the tambourine, 
the filtrum, “and the lyre. 

«The four firit are ufed in war, ard are by much the mof 


common ; the fifth is dedicated to the fervice of the church; 


and the fixth is pecultarly an attepdant on fettivity and re- 
jolcing’s. t 

“ "here are two principal languages in Abyflinia, the 
fEthiopic, which is the literal, or dead language; and the 
Amharic, or language of Amhara, fpoken by the court. 

«The flute, in the /ithiopic, is called Kwerz,.aword dif- 
ficult to be written or founded in Englifh; in the Amharic, 
it is called Agada: it is about the fhape and fize of the 
German flute, but played upon long-ways, with a mouth. 
piece refembling that of the clarinet ; its tone is not loud, 
but accompanied with a kind of jar, like a broken hautbois; 
not owing to any accidental defect, but to conftru€tion and 
defign, as it would not be efteemed without it. 

“The kettle-drum is called in both languages Nagareet, 
becaufe all proclamations are made by the found of this 
drum (thefe are called Nagir), if made by governors, they 
have the force of laws in their provinces ; but if made 
the king, they are for all Abyflinia. ‘The kettle-drum is 
a mark of fovereign power: whenever the king promotes a 
fubject to be governor, or his leutenant-general in a pro- 
vince, he gives him a kettle-drum, and itandard as his in- 
veftiture. The king has forty-five of thefe drums always 
beating before him when he marches. They are in fhape 
and fize like our’s, only they are braced very difadvantage- 
oufly ; for the fin is {trained over the outer rim, or lip of 
the drum, and brought a third down its outfide, which 
deadens it exceedingly, and deprives it of that clear, me- 
tallic found which our’s has. Each man has but a fingle 
drum, upon the left fide of his mule, and beats it witha 
crooked flick, about three feet long. Upon the whole, its 
found is not difagreeable, and I have heard it at an incredible 
diftance. 

«¢'The third inftrument is the fmall drum, called Kabaro, 
in Aithiopic and Amharic; though in fome parts of Am- 
hara it is alfo called Hatamo. It is about half the diameter, 
and twice the length of our common drum; it is juft the 
tambourine of Provence, only rounded to a point at the 
lower end. This is beaten-always with the hand, and car- 
ried fometimes on foot, fometimes on horfeback, when any 
inferior officer (not having a Nagareet) marches. 

“The trumpet is called Mélékéta, cr Méléket ; and Kenet 
in Amharic, but Keren in Althiopic (or horn); which 
fhews of what materials it was anciently formed. It is 
now made of a cane that has lefs than half an inch aperture, 
and about five feet four inches in length, To this long 
ftalk is fixed at the end a round piece of the neck of a 
gourd, which has juft the form of the round end of our 
trumpet, and is on the outfide ornamented with {mall white 
fhells ; it is all covered over with parchment, and is a very 
neat infirument. ‘Ehis trumpet founds only one note, E, in 
a loud, hoarfe, and terrible tone. {t is played flow when 
on a march, or before an enemy appears in fight ; but after- 
wards it is repeated very quick, and with great violence, 
and has the efie& upon the Abyflimian foldiers of tranfport- 
ing them abfolutely to fury and madnefs, and of making 
them fo regardlefs of life, as to throw themfelves in the 
middle of the enemy, which they do with great gallantry. 
I have often in time of peace tried what effect this charge 

would 
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svould have upon them, and found that none who ‘heard it 
eould continue feated, but that all rofe up and continued the 
whole time in motion. . 

‘The fifth inftrument is the fiftrum: it is ufed in the quick 
meafure, or in allegros, in finging pfalms of thankfgiving. 
Each prieft has a fiftrum which he fhakes in a very threaten- 
ing manner at his neighbour, dancing, leaping, and turning 
round with fuch an indecent violence, that he refembles. 
rather a prieft of paganifm,. whence this inftrument was de- 
rived, than a Chriftian. I have forgot the name of the 
fitrum in Ethiopic, but on looking into my notes I fhall 
find it. 


“ The fixth and laft inflrument is the lyre, which is never 
played folo, but always im accompanying the voice, with 
‘which it plays conftantly in unifon; nor did I ever hear mufte 
dn parts, in any nation, favage or polifhed, out of Europe : 
‘this is the laft refinement mufic received, after it was in pof- 
par of complete inftruments, and it received it probably 
in Italy. 

“4 The lyre has fometimes five, fometimes fix, but moft fre- 
“quently feven ftrings, made of the thongs of raw fheep or 
goat fins, cut extremely’ fitie, and twifted; they rot foon, 
-are very {ubje€t to break in -dry weather, and have fcarce 
‘any found in wet. From the idea, however, of this inftru- 
‘ment being to accompany and fuftain a voice, one would 
“think that it was better mounted formerly. 

. The Abyflinians have a tradition, that the fiftrum, lyre, 
-and tambourine were brought from Egypt into Ethiopia, by 
-Thot, in the very firft ages of the world. The flute, kettle- 
‘drum, and trumpet, they fay, were brought from Palettine 
with Menelek, the fon of their queen of Saba, by Solomon, 
who was their firft Jewith king. h 
_ The lyre in Amharic is ‘called bég (the fheep) ; in 
‘Ethiopic, it is called mésinkd; the verb /nko fignifies to 
‘ftrike ftrings with the fingers: no pleérum is ever ufed in 
Abyflinia, fo that mefinko being hterally interpreted, will 
fiemify «the ftringed inftrument played upon with the fin- 
ers.” This would feem as if anciently there was no other 
ABhged inftrument in Abyffinia, nor is there any other {till.”’ 
See TresAn Harp, with Mr. Bruce’s drawing and ac- 
‘count of it, in the fame volume. 


Modern mufical inftruments will be defcribed under their 
feveral heads as they occur. 


In modern times, fiace harmony has fuftained fo important 
a part in mufic, mufical inftruments have been divided into per- 
fed and imperfed, the firft of thefe being fuch as are capable of 
executing or founding as many notes of different pitches 
within a given compafs, as within an o¢tave for inftance, as 
‘the harmony of the mufic performed upon it may require, 
without being forced to introduce notes, which make falfe 
‘or tempered intervals, or qwo/ves with the other notes of the 
‘piece, founded at the fame time; as in the fecond clafs 
‘neceflarily happens, in very numerous inftances, where the 
notes are previoufly fixed and tuned, as it is called, to fome 
‘certain {cale or fy item of 12 notes within the octave, and which 
‘notes the performer of any one part in a piece of mufic has 
not the power of altering and adjufting to the true harmonic 
relation with the fimultaneous notes of the bafs, or other 
-principal part : imperfect inftruments are not, however, con- 
fined to thofe with 12 itrings, pipes, &c, in an o€tave, but 
the term applies, though in a lefs degree, to inftruments 
with 14, 16, or 17 ftrings, as fhewn in our article Hawke's 
temperament of the mufical fcale, where his 17 notes in the 
octave are proved to be incapable of banilhing wolves, or 
falfe intervals, even from tempered fyftems, and which 
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Dr. Smith’s harpfichords with 21 notes in the oGave 
were alike unable to effeét, in the numerous paflages of 
modern mufic where double fharps or double flats oc- 
cur: but on the improved organs and piano fortes of 
D. Loefchman, whofe fcale is extended to 24 notes, 
all fuch notes as ufually occur can be truly given, accord- 
ing to any afligned fyftem of temperament. The vio- 
lin, viola, bafs-viol or violoncello, and double bafs, have 
held a diftinguifhed rank in modern refined concerts as 
perfect inftruments, and were, indeed, the only inftruments 
that fhould be admitted to accompany the human voice, 
which exceeds, in the perfe€tion of its {cale, any inftrument 
whatever, fince a vocal performer, with a good ear and in- 
tonation, can initantly trike a perfeét interval to any note 
whatever, without the leaft beating or degree of tempera- 
ment or imperfection in the harmony, and this he does, by 
attempering the leaps or intervals of the melody (fee Meto- 
p¥, Temperaments of ) : it being abfolutely and demonttrably 
impofflible to avoid temperaments, or the ufe of imperfect 
intervals, either in the harmony or in the melody, (but they 
need not be ufed in both,) on perfect inftruments, as on im- 
perfect inftruments they neceflarily maft, as is faewn in our 
article Harmony, Temperaments of: the late Mr. Maxwell, 
in the year 1781, in his « Effay on Tune,” fketched out 
the principles of an organ capable, by means of 44 pipes in 
each o¢tave, of entirely bamfhing temperaments from the 
harmony, in 24 keys, 12 major and 12 minor: but we never 
heard until very lately, that any one had conftru@ed fuch an 
inftrument. It appears, however, that on the 3d of July 
1810 the Rev. Henry Lifton took out a patent for his enhare 
monic organ, and.in the autumn of the year iffued propofals 
for publifhing, by fub{cription, «« An Effay on perfe@ Into- 
nation,” and for exhibiting one of thefe patent organs in 
London, which had been completed in Scotland, and tuned, 
fays his profpectus, “ perfectly true throughout, without any 
temperament qwhatever, and performs every chord, in every 
key ab/olutely perfe#, nor is there any combination which it is 
not capable of performing.””—« The decided fuperiority of 
the harmony has been acknowledged by the beit judges, and 
the performers have found no ferious difficulty ia the molt 
fudden and extraneous modulation, or in the wideit range of 
keys:'’ fuch were the pretenfions of this inftrument, and 
which no mufical perfons that we converfed or correfponded 
with feemed difpofed to expeé&t would be realifed: how- 
ever, in the beginning of this month (April 1811), Mr. Lifton 
arrived in London with his organ, and had it put up at 
Flight and Robfon's, organ builders in St. Martin's lane, and 
tuned it, and on the 16th politely gave us the opportunity 
to be the firit that heard it performed on in London, and of 
hearing the effect of fome glees fung to it ; which proved 
delightful indeed, and rather exceeded our expectations than 
otherwife, though they had, as above hinted, been raifed 
above thofe of moft mufical perfons. The Rev. Mr. Lifton 
alfo favoured us with the perufal of the manufeript of the 
firft part of his intended work, in which we were delighted to 
obferve, that a good knowledge and a corre& application of 
mathematics is combined with a thorough knowledge of 
compofition, and of the wants of the practical mutfician : 
the defeét of one of which effential qualifications we have 
fo often had to deplore, and even to reprobate, in our nume- 
rous quotations and references to modern writings on tem. 
perament, and on the nature and magnitude of mufical inter- 
vals, in the different articles of our work. Mr. Liflon’s work 
will deferibe an inftrument with 24 pipes in each octave, and 
to each of which two valves or fhaders, of different fizes, 
are adapted, aflixed to radii from rolls or asles, that can be 
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turned by means of pedals, fo that each of thefe pipes can 
be made to found one major comma or two major commas 
flatter than the pitch of the pipe, making in all 72 founds 
in each otave, which, by the 12 ufual finger keys and the 
ufe of twelve pedals, enables the performer to give 33 per- 
fect keys, without any tempered harmonies. The inftru- 
ment, fhewn as above, has not b F, but contains 20 pipes, 
and gives 60 different founds within the o¢tave. See the 
Philofophical Magazine, vol. xxxvii. p. 273, and our article 
. Liston’s Scales of Mufical Intervals. 
InstruMeENT, Wind. See Winpv. 
INSTRUMENTAL Arirumetic. 
TIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL Caufe. See Cause. 
INSTRUMENTUM Synopare. See Synopatr. 
INSUFFLATIO, a term ufed by fome writers in medi- 
sine, to exprefs the blowing into any part, in order to con- 
‘vey the fumes of medicine into it. 


INSULATE, or InsuLatep, a term applied to a co- 

~Jumn or other edifice, which ftands alone, or free and detached 

from any contiguous wall, &c. like an ifland in the fea; 
‘whence the denomination is apparently derived. 


INSULATED, in E/e@ricity, is a term applied to bodies that 
-are fupported by electrics or non-conduétors ; fo that their 
‘communication with the earth, by conducting fubftances, is 
‘interrupted. 


INSULT, in Law. See Assavutr. 


INSULT, a military term ufed for the attack of any poft 
with open force: without the apparatus of trenches, faps, 
or anyregular approaches. See AssauLT. 


‘INSULTUS, a word ufed by the writers in medicine to 
fignify the accefs of the paroxyfm in intermittent difeafes, or 
.fometimes the firft invaffon of a difeafe. 
INSUMA, in Geography, a town of Arabia, in the pro- 
‘vince of Hedsjas; ro miles S.W. of Mecca. 
INSUPER, a word ufed by the auditors of the Ex- 
chequer. In their accompts they fay, fo much remains in- 
“fuper to fuch an accomptant ; that is, fo much remains due 
on his accompt. 
INSURANCE, or Assurance, in Law and Commerce, 
‘a contract or agreement whereby one party, in confidera- 
tion of a ftipulated fum, undertakes to in lemnify the other, 
again{t certain perils or rifks to which he is expofed, or 
again{t the happening of fomeevent. The party, who takes 
upon himfelf the rifk, is called the ‘ Infurer,””? fometimes 
the ‘ Underwriter,” from his fubfcribing his name at the 
foot of the policy ; the party protected by the infurance is 
called the ‘‘infured ;”’ the fum paid to the infurer, as the 
‘price of the rifl, is called the ** premium ;”” and the written 
‘inftrument, in which the contra& is fet fortl and reduced to 
form, is called a “ policy of infurance, or affurance.”’? See 
Pouicy. : 
The rifks. againft which infurances are made are infi- 
nitely various, and many frauds have been pra€tifed on the 
ignorant and credulous, under pretence of infurance, which 
the legiflature has found it neceffary, trom time to time, to 
repreis. In the reign of queen Anne, feveral offices were 
opened for making infurances on marriages, births, chriften- 
ings, fervice, &c., and fraudulent pratices prevailed to fuch 
a degree, that by ttat. g Ann. c. 6. § 37, a penalty of 500/. 
a impofed on every perfon fetting up fuch office, and 1oo/. 
on. every perfon making fuch affurances in any office already 
fet. up. Fraudulent infurances have alfo occurred among 


deaters in lottery tickets, the {hares and the chances of them, 


See ARITHME- 
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which, befides the reftraints to which they are fubje&t iw 
the annual lottery aéts, have eccafioned the ftat. 27 Geo. IIT. 
c. I, made exprefsly with a view to this evil, and by which 
they have been confiderably diminifhed. See Lorrsry. 

Infurances of the greateft public utility are, “* Marine 
Infurances,”’ including bottomry and refpondentia, which are 
a fpecies of marine pe ie (fee each of thefe articles) ;— 
«Infurance upon Lives’? (fee AssuRANCE); and “ In- 
furances againit Lofles by Fire.’’ 

InsurANCcES, Marine, are made for the protection of per- 
fons having an intereft in fhips, or goods on board, from the 
lofs or damage that may happen to them from the perils of 
the fea, during a certain voyage, or a fixed period of time.. 
By “peril” is here meant, not danger or hazard, according 
to the common acceptation of the term; but it fignifies the 
‘happening’’ of the event or misfortune of which danger 
was apprehended. The utility of this contraé& confilts im 
the protection it affords to maritime commerce, by dividing 
loffes, when they happen, between many, fo as to make them 
fall lefs heavily on individuals, who are thus enabled to em- 
bark their whole capitals in hazardous enterprifes. (See the 
preamble to the flat. 43 Eliz. c.12.) As the Turks are 
unacquainted with infurance, they require for the loan of 
money 15 or 20 per cent.; and when they lend money 
to merchants who trade by fea, they charge 30 per. cent. 
Some have afcribed the invention of infurance to the ancient 
Romans. Accordingly Puffendorf, Barbeyrac, Loceanius, 
Kulpis, and others, refer toa paflage in Livy (1. xxiii. ¢ 44.), 
who fays, that when the Roman army in Spain was diftreffed 
for provifions, cloathing, and other neceflaries, a company 
engaged to convey to them every thing of which they ftood 
in need, under this ttipulation, that the ftate fhould make 
good their lofs, in cafe their veffels fhould be fhipwrecked by 
ftorms, or taken by the enemy. This was undoubtedly @ 
promife of indemnification, but by no means an infurance, im 
which it is always neceflary to give a premium. Kulpis,. 
Anderfon, Malyne, and others, rely on the authority of 
Suetonius (1. v. c. 18.) who tells us, that the emperor Clau- 
dius promifed to indemnify merchants for their loffes, if them 
{hips fhould perifh by ftorms at fea; but neither this paflage 
nor another that has been referred to in Valerius Maximus. 
(Ll. vi. c. §-}, contains any thing that can be applied to in- 
furance in the modern fenfe of the term, A paffage has 
alfo been quoted by Grotius from Cicero’s epiftles (Epilt. 
ad Fam. ii. ep. 7.), as a proof that the Romans were ac-. 
quainted with this contract. But Cicero’s words, juttly in- 
terpreted, feem to bear a much ftronger allufion to. the prae- 
tice of remitting money by means of bills of exchange, than 
to that of infuring againft the perils of the fea. In the Pan- 
deéts we have an obfervation of Ulpian, which affords greater 
reafon for fuppofing that the contra&. of infurance was not 
altogether unknown to the Romans, than any of the paflages. 
already cited. He fays (Dig.1. xlv. de verb. oblig.), “ Illa 
{tipulatio, decem millia falva fore promittis ? valet..” This 
paffage, however, fhews, as ferjeant Marfhall has obferved, 
that the contract alluded tc, whatever it might have been, 
was very little known at the time when-Ulpian wrote, fince 
he thought it neceflary to remark, that ‘¢ it was not illegal.” 
Malyne, Anderfon, &c. affirm, that infurance is mentioned 
in the marine laws of the ifle of Oleron, on the coalt of 
France, which was much celebrated in. the a2th, r2th, and 
following centuries, on. account of its trade. But in thefe 
laws there is no trace of infurance, as the learned editor, 
Cleirac, acknowledges. 'Yhe celebrated maritime lawe of 
the city of Wifby, in the ifland of Gothland, are equa ly 
filent with regard toinfurance. Infurance was, undoubtedly, 
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trot known in 1597, when the ordinances of the Hanfeatic 
league were framed, nor in 1614, when feveral new regula- 
tions were added; becaufe, though the contraét of bot- 
tomry is mentioned in thefe regulations, there is not a word 
on the fubje& of infurance, nor does any thing certain occur 
in the colleGtion of maritime laws, intitled «« Il Confolato del 
Mare,”’ written in the Catalonian diale&, partly framed in the 
rith, but for the moft part in the 13th century, and pub- 
lithed at Leyden in 1704. (See Marine Law.) Some 
have faid, without fufficient authority, that the pra¢tice of 
infurance was introduced by the Jews in 1182; and others 
have fought its origin about the year 1560, in the great 
woollen commerce that fubfifted between England and the 
Netherlands. But as the maritime commerce of the Ita- 
lian ftates appears to have been carried on to a yery confider- 
‘able extent about the end of the 13th century, it is very 
probable: that infurance came into ufe in Italy about that 
time. From thence it was tranfplanted into all the coun- 
tries where the Lombards had eftablifhed their trading com- 
panies. One of thefe companies fettled in London, and 
from them Lombard-ftreet in that capital took its name. 
According to Malyne infurance was introduced into Eng- 
land by the Lombards fomewhat earlier than into the neigh- 
bouring countries on the continent ; and in proof of this, he 
fays, that even Antwerp, in its meridian glory, borrowed 
infurance from England; and that, down to the time in 
which he wrote (1622), there was, in every policy made at 
Antwerp, and othef places in the Low Countries, a claufe 
inferted, that it fhould be in all things the fame as policies 
made in Lombard-ftreet, in the city of London ; the place 
where the Lombards are known to have firft fettled, and 
¢arried on their commerce in England, and where the mer- 
chants of London ufed to hold their meetings before the 
Royal Exchange was built. Anderfon (Hilt. of Com- 
merce) fays, that the vaft commerce carried on about the 
middle of the 16th century, between England and the Ne- 
therlands, introduced the practice of infuring from loffes by 
fea, by a joint contribution. But the preamble to the 
ftatute 43 Eliz. c. 12, already cited, which ftatute was 
paffed in 1601, diftin€tly ftates, that it had been an * imme- 
morial wlage” among merchants, both Englifh and foreign, 
when they made any great adventure, to procure infurance 
to be made on their fhips or goods adventured. From this 
it may be reafonably fuppofed, that infurance mult have been 
in ufe in England long before the middle of the preceding 
century. The law of infurance, fays Mr. Marthall (ubi 
infra), is confidered as a branch of marine Jaw ; and it is alfo 
a branch of the law of merchants (fee Law) ; and it may 
be colle&ted from thefe two fources in the ordinances of dif- 
ferent commercial ftates, in the treatifes of learned authors 
on the fubjeé of infurance, and in judicial decifions of this 
country, and alfo of others profefling to follow the general 
taarine law and the law of merchants. The earlieft ordinance 
now extant on the fubjeét of infurances is that of Barcelona, 
fuppofed to have been publifhed about the year 1435. The 
next ordinance on this fubje&t was publithed at Florence in 
the beginning of the year 1523. ‘he emperor Charles V, 
in 1551 publifhed feveral regulations concerning maritime 
commerce, called the * Caroline’? eode, to which his fon 
Philip IT. added anumber of new ordinances in 1563 and 1565. 
Magens, in hus “ ‘Treatife on Infurance, Average, and Bot- 
tomry,’’ publifhed at Hamburgh in 1753, has collected 
many of thefe ordinances ; but the molt complete fy{tem of 
politive law for the regulation of infurances, that has yet 
appeared in any country, may be found in the celebrated 
ordinance of the marime of Louis XLY., publifhed in 1681. 


The ftatutes pertaining to this fubje&t, which have bean 
enaéted in England, have not been numerous ; and, therefore, 
the practice among us has been found moft conformable to 
the general ufage of trade. As to treatifes on infurance, the 
earlieft now extant is that entitled «* Le Guidon de la Mer,” 
which is found in the colleétion of marine inftitutions, pub-. 
lifhed at Rouen in 1671 by Cleirac, under the title of « Les 
Us et Cofitumes dela Mer.”? This is fuppofed to have been 
written about the 1 sthcentury. In France, Valin, Pothier,, 
and Emerigon, have written on this fubje&. The treatife 
of the latter is, in the judgment of ferjeant Marfhall, the moft 
ufeful to an Englifh lawyer of all the foreign publications 
on this fubjeét. Roccus, Cafaregis, Locennius, Bynkerf- 
hoek, and Santerna, have alfo publifhed treatifes on this 
fubjeét. We have alfo in England detached obfervations 
oninfurance in the treatifes of Malyne, Molloy, Beawes, 
Poitlethwaite, and fome ethers of lefs note. Mr. Magens, 
a merchant, in 1735, republifhed in two volumes 4to. his 
‘ Effay on Infurance,’’ which he had before publifhed in 
German at Hamburgh. Mr. Millar, a leatned advocate at 
the Scots bar, publifhed at Edinburgh, in 1787, the “ Ele- 
ments of the Law relating to Infurances ;’’ Mr. Park has alfo 
given to the world his excellent « Syitem of the Law of In- 
furances;’’ and in 1802 the public was favoured by Sa- 
muel Marfhall, ferjeant at law, with his “« Treatife on the Law 
of Affurance,” in 4 books, containing an ample account of 
every thing that is effentially neceffary to be known on this 
fubje&. As to judicial decifions, none of thefe are con- 
fidered as binding authorities in our fuperior courts, except 
fuch as have been there determined ; and even thefe may be 
re-confidered and over-ruled. Before the paffing of the aét 
of queen Elizabeth, above cited, almoft all difputes, arifing 
upon contracts of infurance, were fettled by arbitration, and 
without recurring to any legal proceedings. And there 
feems to have been a particular tribunal for {uch arbitrations, 
eftablifhed in London, compofed of perfons annually ap- 
pointed by the lord mayor. From Malyne we learn that 
there was an £* office of affurances,’’ on the weft fide of the 
Royal Exchange, where infurances were made ; and to this 
oflice belonged certain commiffioners, who were annually 
appointed, The authority of thefe commiffioners was con- 
firmed by a& of parliament, in the latter period of the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. (See Courr of Policies of Affurance.) 
This court gradually funk into difrepute, and all fuits on 
policies of infurance were preferred in the courts of common 
law, After fome of the decifions of the courts of Wefimin- 
fter, on queftions of infurance, came to be generally known, 
the conlidence which the juftice, impartiality, and ability 
of thofe courts infpired through Europe, foon induced the 
merchants of all countries to prefer Englifh infurances ta 
thofe of any other country. 

The parties tothe contra& of infurance are the infured 
and the infurers. In this country, all perfons, whether Bri- 
tith fubjeéts or aliens, may, in general, be infured. The 
principal, if not the only exception to this rule, is the cafe 
of an alien enemy. The infurance of the fhips and mer- 
chandize of France, during a war with that country, is 
prohibited by 21 Geo. II. c. 43; and by 33 Geo. III. 
c. 27. § 4) which latter flatute not only declares fuch in- 
furances to be void, but alfo fubjects the parties concerned 
in them to three months’ imprifonment. ‘The policy of this 
prohibition was however difputed in 1741, by fir John 
Barnard, and in 1748 by fir Dudley Rider and Mr. Murray, 
then attorney and folicitor-general. But their objections 
were over-ruled, Neverthelefs, it appears that a neutral, 
though reliding in the enemy’s country, and carrying on 
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trade there, and even in partnerfhip with an alien enemy, 
may infure his intereit in the joint property. 

Thofe who are infurers, or underwriters, fhould be per- 
fons of great prudence and circum{peétion ; and cafes may 
eccur, which will require more than ordinary fagacity, pe- 
netration, and experience. At common law, any man, or 
company of men, might be infurers ; and individuals, upon 
their own feparate account, have {till the fame right. But 
about the beginning of the laft century it was thought expe- 
dient, partly with a view of counteracting the evil arifing 
from infurance by infufficient perfons, and perhaps, princi- 
pally for enabling government to raife a fum of money by the 
fale of a monopoly, to ere& two companies for making ma- 
rine infurances, with fuch funds to anfwer all demands on 
their policies as might give confidence to mercantile adven- 
turers, who were unwilling to depend on individual under- 
writers; ftill, however, leaving to merchants the option of 
infuring with fuch underwriters whom they thought proper. 
To this end the ftat.6 Geo. I. ¢. 18, authorized the king 
to grant charters to two diftin&t companies or corporations, 
for the infurance of fhips, goods, and merchandize, at fea, 
or geing to fea, and for lending money on bettomry. In 
purfuance of the powers given by this act, the two propofed 
companies, the one called the * Royal Exchange A ffurance,’’ 
and the other the “ London Affurance,”’ were eftablifhed by 
royal charter, bearing date June 22, 1720. ‘The moft im- 
portant privilege granted to thefe companies was the exclu- 
five right of making marine infurances, and lending money 
on bottomry, as a “ Company”? or “ Partnerfhip,” ona 
“* joint capital.” 

Infurance is faid to be ** a contrat of indemnity from lofs 
er damage, arifing upon an uncertain event.’”” So that the 
obje@ of infurance is to avoid a poffible lofs. Hence it ap- 
pears, that there cannot be an indemnity without a lofs, nor 
a lofs without an intereft. A policy, therefore, without 
intereft, is not an infurance, but a’ mere wager. It is not 
ealy to define and afcertain infurable intereft. The interefts 
of commerce, and the various rights which different perfons 
may have in the fame thing, require that not only thofe who 
have an  abfolute”’ property in fhips and goods, but thofe, 
alfo, who have a“ qualified’? property in them, may be at 
liberty to infure them ; and this principle has been fo extended, 
that if 2 merchant abroad, in order to fecure the payment of 
a debt due to his correfpondent in England, mortgage to him 
his intereft in certain goods and freight ; the correipondent, 
after the mortgage becomes abfolutc, may infure the * legal’ 
interelt on his own account, or the ® equitable’ intereft on 
account of the mortgagor. A reafonable expectation of 
* profit,” or a well-founded expetation of a future intereft 
in the thing infured, is an infurable intereft. But a mere 
hope er expeétation of future gain, however well founded, 
is not an infurable intereft, unlefs accompanied by pofletfion 
of the fubje&t-matter of the infurance. Of this nature is the 
interelt which the captor acquires in a prize regularly taken 
in war. It alfo appears, that perfons in the character of 
** truftees,”? for the difpofal of fhips and goods according to 
fuch inftructions as they might receive anh third perfons, 
may infure fuch fhips and goods for the benefit of the per- 
fons who.may eventually be entitled to the produce of them. 
Accordingly, commiflioners, entitled “ ‘The Honourable 
Commiffioners tor the Sale of Dutch Property,’” were ap- 
pointed by 35 Geo. III. c. 80, § 21. to take into their care 
all Dutch fhips, &c. detained in Britifh ports, and to dif. 
pofe of them in purfuance of direGtions from the privy coun- 
il; and they were authorized to infure, in their own names, 
fuch thips, after feizure at fea, and’ while they were on their 


paflage to England. At common law, an infurance migh& 
have been made without intereft ; nor is it neceflary to aver 
intereft in any cafe not prohibited by 19 Geo. II. c. 37. 
An infurable intereft can only be founded on a legal or equis 
table title ; but a mere claim, which the law cannot admit 
to be either legal or equitable, is net an infurable intereft. 
As freight can only be due to the legal owner of a fhip, he 
only can infure it ; and no perfon can have either a legal or 
equitable title to a fhip, unlefs he be named in the regifter. 
Although “ refpondentia’’ and “« bettomry’’ are of themfelves 
a {pecies of infurance, yet the lender has an infurable inte- 
re{tin his fecurities, and therefore may proteét himfelf from 
the fea-rifk by infuring them. However, a policy on bot- 
tomry or refpondentia cannot be fubfcribed by the borrower 
of the money; for if he were to become an infurer, this 
would be no longer a loan upon bottomry, but a cloak for 
ufury. See WagerPoricy, and the fequel of this article. 
Infurances are of various kinds, as on fhips or parts of 
fhips, on merchandize fingly, and on thips and goods jointly, 
on freight, and bottomry loans ; and thefe are again branched 
out to run either for a time itipulated, or to one fingle 
port, or out and home, with liberty to touch at the different 
places mentioned in the policy. 
It is laid down as a general rule, that no infurance can be 
legally made upon any voyage undertaken contrary to the 
laws of this kingdom, or to thofe of its dependencies, or to 
the law of nations. Nor is it of any importance whether 
the infurer was or was not informed that the voyage was ille- 
gal. Confequently, an infurance upon a voyage undertaken 
contrary to the navigation laws wouldbe void, The cafe is 
the fame with regard to a voyage prohibited by the laws 
made for the prote¢tion of the monopoly of the Eaft India 
company. Under the treaty allowing the Americans to trade 
to the Britifh colonies in India, concluded in 1795 and con- 
firmed by 37 Geo. III. c. 97, it is not neceflary that this 
trade fhould be carried on from America to the Britifh fet- 
tlements in the EFaft Indies ** dire&t ;”? but it may be carried 
on * circuitoufly’’ by the way of Europe. With refpe& to 
the rifks or perils againft which. infurances are ufually 
made, they are expreffed in the words of the policy, which 
are as follow; ‘* ‘Touching the adventures and perils which 
we the affurers are contented to bear, and do take upon us in 
this voyage, they are of the feas, men of war, fire, enemies, 
pirates, rovers, thieves, jettifons, letters of mart and counter- 
mart, furprifals, takings at fea, arrefts, reftraints and de- 
tainments of all kings, princes, and people, of what nation, 
condition, or quality whatfoever : barratry of the mafter and 
mariners ; and of all other perils, loffes, and misfortunes, 
that have or fhall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage 
of the faid goods and merchandize, and fhip, &c., or any 
part thereof, without prejudice to this infurance.”” But by 
the agreement of the parties, the general words of the policy 
may be altered or qualified, and any of the rifks may be 
wholly or in part excluded; and the infurance may be made 
only again{t fome particular rifks, or up to, or beyond cer- 
tain degrees, or upon particular articles. In the policies of 
mo{t countries it is ftipulated that the infurer fhall. not be 
liable for any partial lofs under a given rate per cent.. A claufe 
to this purpofe, which was firft introduced in 1749, is in- 
ferted at the bottom of all Englifh policies, Neverthelefs,. 
the infurer is hable for lofles, however {mal} called ** general 


average,” and loffes occafioned by the ‘ftranding of the- 


fhip.’” Inthe policies of private underwriters the memoran- 
dum is as follows: “ corn, (comprehending every fort of 
grain, and alfo peafe and beans,) fifh, falt (not. including 
falt-petre), fruit, flour and feed, are warranted free from 
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average, unlefs general (denoting loffes arifing from any caufe 
affecting the general fafety of the fhip and cargo), or the 


fhip be ftranded:: fugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides and © 


skins are warranted free from:average, under 5 per cent., and 
all other goods, alfo the fhip and freight, are warranted 
free from average, under 3 fer cent. unlefs general, or the 
fhip be flranded."* In 1754 the two companies, viz. thofe 
of the London and Royal Hachange affurance left out the 
words, ‘or the fhip be ftranded ;’’ but private underwriters 
have continued them. If any lofs or damage happen to the 
goods, from any fault or defeét of the fhip, the owner has 
his remedy again{t the proprietors of the fhip, and the in- 
furer is not liable ; becaufe, in every contraét of infurance, 
there is an implied warranty, that the fhip is fea-worthy ; if 
etherwife, the contract is void. In many cafes the matter alfo 
is liable. The marine law, with which agrees the common 
law of England, confiders the owners, as well as the mafter, 
as common carriers, and anfwerable for all loffes, except fuch 
as arife from the act of God, the king’s enemies, or the pe- 
rils of the fea. In order to charge the infurer, the lofs mutt 
happen in the courfe of the voyage, and during the continuance 
of the rifk. In our policies the words ufually employed 
to exprefs the commencement and end of the rifkks on goods 
are thefe: ‘* Beginning the adventure upon the faid goods 
and merchandize from the loading thereof absard the faid fbip, 
and fo fhall continue and endure until the faid {hip with the 
faid goods fhall be arrived at (her port of delivery), 
and until the fame be difcharged and fafely landed.’’ This 
rule, however, admits of fome exceptions, which our limits 
will not allow us to enumerate. The duration of the rifk on 
the {hip varies with us in almoft every cafe. In outward- 
bound voyages it is generally made to commence from her 
beginning to load at her port of departure. Ships engaged 
in the coafting-trade, or in fhort voyages, are infured for a 
limited period of time ; and in fuch cafes, the rifk commences 
and ends with the term, wherever the fhip may then happen 
to be. If abhip be infured from the port of Londonto any 
other port, and before fhe breaks ground, an accident happen 
to her, the infurers are not anfwerable ; for the rifle does not 
commence till fhe fets failon her departure from the port 
of London : but if the infurance be * at and from’’ the port 
ef London, the infurers are liable for any accident that 
may happen to her, *¢ from the time of fubferibing the po- 
icy.’ When a fhip, in homeward voyages, expected to 
arrive at a certain place abroad, is infured ‘ at and from’? 
that place, or from her arrival there, the rifk begins 
from the firft moment of her arrival at the place {pecihed ; 
and the words ‘ firff arrival’’ are implied, and always 
underitood in policies fo worded. As to the termina- 
tion of the rifk on Englith policies, it is ufually made to 
continue only ‘ uatil the /bip hath moored at anchor 24 hours in 
good fafety.’ The rifk on the furniture, the rigging and 
tackle, and provifions- of. the fhip, may continue even when 
put on fhore. Withinfurers, a.liberty to. tough and {tay at 
any ports and places, means ports and places in the ufual 
courfe of the voyage. ‘his liberty to touch and. ftay at 
any ports.or places, does not authorize the infured to break 
bulk and trade. Although a thip, through neceflity, change 
the order of the places at which fhe is to touch, yet if the 
do not. abandon the original voyage, the rifk continues... In 
an infurance upon freight, the.ritk generally begins from the 
time the goods are put on board, Lf: an accident happen to 
the fhip before any goods are put on board,,which prevents 
her from. failing, the infured cannot recover for. the lofs of 
freight, which the fhip might have earned if the accident 
had not happened, But if part of the cargo be put on 


board, and the reft be ready to be thipped, the infured may 
recover for the whole freight, upon a valued policy. (See 
Pouicy.) If a hip be loft in her way to her port of load- 
ing, the infurer is liable forthe whole freight. 

If, after the infurance is effeted, any thing be done by 
the infured to alter the nature of the rifk, this muft be 
done with the confent of the infurer, otherwife it will 
avoid the contract. , 

Infurances may likewife be made on goods fent by 
land, or by hoys, &c. on rivers; and this is frequently 
done, more efpecially on jewels, and other things of great’ 
value. They may hkewife be made on fhips and goods,: 
loft or not loft, which is commonly done when a fhip has 
been long mifling ; and thofe words being inferted in the 
policy, oblige the underwriters to pay, though the fhip 
was loft at the time of making fuch infarance, except the 
afflured had then certain knowledge of the fhip’s being: 
wrecked ; in which cafe the fubfcription hall not oblige, 
as this is accounted a mere fraud. So likewife if a perfon 
get more infured than the fhip is worth, with a villainous 
defign to deflroy her, this fraudulent a¢t will not oblige the 
infurers, but expofe the proprictors to fuffer death for their 
knavery. An infurance made on prohibited goods is illegal 
and void, unlefs they were not prohibited till after the in- 
furance was made. The infurance of feamen’s wages iz 
prohibited in all maritime countries; and by the law of 
England {uch infurance is unqueftionably illegal. But they 
may infure goods purchafed abroad with their wages ; and 
the captain is allowed to infure goods which he has on 
board, or his fhare in the fhip, if he be a part-owner: By 
the law of France, the infurance of freight, not a@ually 
earned, is prohibited; but in England the freight; as well’ 
as the fhip, may be legally infured. ‘To entitle the owner, 
however, te recover for a lofs on a policy for freight, it 
muft appear, that, before the lofs, the owner's right to 
freight had commenced ; that is, that’ the fhip had aétually 
begun to earn freight, for till that time the rific om freight 
does not commence. Although it is not‘unufual in England 
to infure profit, the queition whether this be a proper fub- 
ject of infurance has never yet come under folemn difcuffion. 
Where the policy exprefsly mentions that the thip is to de- 
part with convoy, it is intended that fhe fhall, if poffible,. 
keep with the convoy during the voyage, and if fhe depart 
wiltully from the conyoy, it is a fraud; but if having de- 
parted with the convoy, fhe by ftrefs of weather lofes the 
convoy, and is taken, the infurers are liable. (See War- 
RANTY.) If there be thieves on board among themfelves; 
the matter of the fhip is to anfwer’ for that, and not the in- 
furers ; for though the words of the policy infure again 
loffes by thieves, yet affailing or external ‘thieves are only 
here intended, and for external theft the infurer as well as 
the owner of the fhip is lable ;- but the proprietor of the 
goods, or the infurers in his name, may recover again{t_the 
owners. An infurance made in a foreign country, may be 
fued in England by the common Jaw, if the infurers come 
here. Where the policy is againit reftraint of princes, that 
does not extend to a navigation carried on againft the law 
of nations, or where there fhall be a feizure for not payiny 
of cultoms. or the like.. If goods be infured as the goods 
of an ally, whien they are the goods of an enemy; it is a 
fraud, and the infurance not good.. If a-man pays money 
on a policy of infurance, fuppefing a lofe where there w ae 
none,.this fhall be snoney received for the -ufe of the infurer, 
for which he may maintain amaction. A fuppreflion of the 
truth, or a falfe allegation, is fufficient to difcharge the 
policy; for it is a general rule, that the infured ought to 

inform 
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inform the infurer of all material circumffances that were 
come to his knowledge at ‘the time of making'the policy, 
in order that the contract may be fairly adjufted ; which 


being a contra& upon chance, cannot be done, if one party” 


knows more than the other; for equality in eontraéts, by 
the law-merchant, is effential; but a proof ef ‘an intention 


to make a deviation, will not avoid the policy before the 


deviation is a€tually made. See REPRESENTATION. 

By an a&t made in 19 Geo. II. c. 37. it is:determined, 
that after the firft day of Auguft, 1746, no infurance fhall 
‘be made on fhips or lading, ‘ intereft or no intereft,” or 
~¢ without further proof of intereft than the policy,’’ or 
by way of gaming or wagering, or without benefit of ‘fal- 
vage to the infurer, and that every fuch ‘infurance fhall be 
void: that it fhall not be lawful to make re-infurance, un- 
lefs the infurer fhall become-tnfolvent, become a-bankrupt, 
or die:: in whith cafes fuch infurer, or his executors, &c. 
‘may make re-infurance to the amount .of the fum before 
infured, provided it be expreffed in the policy to be a re- 
infurance (fee REINSURANCE): ‘that all fums of money 
Jernt on bottomry or refpondentia, upon any fhips belonging 
to his majefty’s fubjects, bound to or from the Eaft Indies, 
fhall be-lent only on the ‘f{hiper merchandize, laden, or to 
‘be Jaden, on board fuch fhip, and fhall be fo expreffed in the 
condition of the bonds and the benefit of falvage fhall be 
allowed: to the lender, his agent or affigns, who alone fhall 
havea right to make infurance on the money fo lent ; and 
-no borrower of money on bottomry, &c. fhall recover more 
on any infurance, than the value of his intereft in the fhip 
or merchandize, exclufively of the money fo borrowed’; and 
in cafe it fhall appear, that the value of his fhare in the fhip 
and -merchandize does not amount to the full fum_bor- 
rowed, fuch borrower fhall be refponfible to the lender for 
fo much of the money borrowed, as he hath not laid out on 
the fhip or merchandize, with lawful intereft for the fame, 
together with the infurance and all other charges, to the 
proportion which the money not laid out fhall bear to the 
whole money lent, notwithitanding the fhip and merchandize 
be totally loft. And, in all a&tions brought by the infured, 
the plaintiff, or his attorney or agent, fhall, within 15 days 
after he fhall be required fo to do, in writiig, by the de- 
fendant, or his attorney or agent, declare in writing what 
fum or fums he hath infured or caufed to be infured in the 
whole, and what fums he hath borrowed, at refpondentia 
or bottomry, for the voyage, or any part of the voyage in 
gueftion. 

Whenever advice is received of the lofs of a fhip or 
goods infured, application is to be made to the infurers, 
and the vouchers produced; and if they are fatisfied, they 
will pay the money: but if they have caufe to fcruple the 
doing it, the infured muft ftay till the infurer can obtain a 
more fatisfactory account; but if nothing be heard of the 
thip in any reafonable time, the infurers wil be obliged to 
pay the money agreed upon, 

In adjufting a lofs, the quantity of damage for which the 
underwriters are refponfible is firlt to be afcertaiueds and 
the next point to be fettled is by what rule this fhall be 
appretiated. The adjuftment is ufually indorfed on the 
policy and figned by the underwriters. When the lofs is 
admitted to be’ total, and the policy is a valued one, the 
infured is entitled to receive the whole fum infured, fubject 
to fuch deduétions as may have been agreed by the policy 
to be made in cafe of lofs. 1t is merely in refpe of total 
lofs that any difference fubfilts between an open and a valued 
policy. Upon the latter the value is admitted, and the 1- 
fured has only to prove, if the infurance was on goods, that 


the goods valued were on board. Upon an open policyy 
it is neceflary to prove, not only that the goods were on: 


board, but alfo the value of them, which the infurers, pro+ ° 
vided it does not'exceed the fum infured, are bound to pays © 


But in the cafe of a partial lofs, the amount of the lofs: 
fhould be afcertained m both kinds of policy. When a 
part of the goods infured is faved, ‘and this exceeds the 


amount of the freight, the practice is to dedu@t the freight ~ 


from the falvage, and to eftimate the-lofs by the difference ; 
but when the freight exceeds the falvage, then it is a total 
lofs. Af the goods infured are damaged in the whole, or im 
part, it will be neceflary to afcertain the quantity of fuch 
‘damage, which is done by taking the value of the goods, 
in their damaged ftate, from the prime coft, and the remainder 
will be the amount of the lofs. 


each, and only one be fent in rifk, and if that one be loft, 
the infured’ fhall recover fuch a proportion of the fum ins 
fured as the value of that article bore to the value of the 
whole. If the policy has a claufe, to be free of average 
from a particular rift; under fo much: per cent. and °a lofs 
occafioned by that rifk takes place, the proportion which 
the lofs bears to the cargo muft be calculated upon the 
cargo which was on board when the lofs happened, not 
upon that which was on board at any other time. With 
refpe&t to the valuation of goods infured, there has been 
a difference of opinion ; fome contending for the prime coft, 
others for the current price at the’ time of lofs ; fome 
again infifting on the price at the time and place of fhipping 
the goods, others on the price at the port of difcharge. In 
England, if the policy be an open one, it is an invariable 
rule to eftimate a total lofs, not by any fuppofed price 
which the goods might have been deemed worth at the 


time of the lofs, or for which they might have been fold, - 


if they had reached the market for which they-were deftined ; 
but according to the prime coft, that is, the invoice price; 
and all duties and expences till they are put on board, 
together with the premium of infurance. The value is 
never affected by the rife or fall of the market, nor by the 
courfe of exchange. A fhip ‘is valued at the fum fhe 
is worth at the time when fhe fails on the voyage infuredy 
including the expence of repairs, the value of her furniture, 
provifions and ftores, the money advaticed to ‘the failors, 
and, in general, every expence of ‘the out-fit, to which is 
added the premium: of infurance: 
either fhip or goods is that proportion of the prime coft; 
which is equal to the dimmution in value’ oceafioned by 
the damage. 
and figned by the underwriters, with a promife to pay in 
a given time, is primd@ facie evidence againft them, and 
amounts to an admiffion of all the faéts neceflary to be 
proved by the infured to entitle him-to recover in an action 
onthe policy. It/is like a note of hand, and being proved, 
the infured has no occation for further proof. An ad- 
juflment, however, may be impeached by fhewing that the 
underwriter was induced to fign it by fome fraud or con- 
cealment, or by fome mifconception of the law or faét; 
but this muft be done by evidence, and not by doubts or 
furmifes after the time for payment is céme. 

If it be inquired, under what circumftances the infured 
fhall be entitled to demand a return of premium, the par= 
ticular cafes are as follow. In general, the premium ought 
to be returned, when the contra€t is void ab initio; that is, 
either for want of intereft in the infured, or becaufe the iné 
furance is illegal, or on account of fraud on the one fide or 
the other. However, npon a wager-policy the infured cant 

; not 


If feveral articles be ins ~ 
fured for one entire fum, but with a diftin@ valuation to ‘> 


A partial lofs- upon - 


Anadjuftment, being indorfed on the policy © 
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fot recover back the pretium, at leaft after the rifk is run. 
‘19 Geo. II. c. 37. ‘But before the rifk is run, and while 
the contract is executory, the infured may recover back the 
‘premium. ~ If the contraét be void, as being a re-infurance, 
within the above cited ftatute, the infured fhall not be intitled 
to a return of premium. If, under any circumftances, the 
infurer might, at any time, have been called upon to pay 
the whole fum infured, the premium is earned, and he fhall 
‘not be obliged to return any part of it. Although an in- 
furance to protect trading with the enemy is void, yet the 
‘infured fhall not recover back the premium. In the cafe of 
fraud likewife on the part of the infurers, the premium fhall 
‘be returned. However it has been doubted, whether the 
infurer be bound to return the premium, in a cafe where 
fraud has been committed by the infured. The court of 
‘chancery, in two inftances, ordered a return of premium 
where the policies were declared void for fraud committed 
‘by the infured. The courts now hold a contrary doétrine. 
Bs to the commencement of the rifk, the rule in England 
is, that where the rifk has not been begun, whether this be 
owing to the fault, pleafure, or will of the infured, or to 
any other caufe, the premium fhall be returned. But if the 
infurances be upon a voyage, divilible into feveral diftiné 
rifks, or, which amounts to the fame, into feveral diftin& 
“voyages, the premium may be apportioned, according to 
thefe feveral rifks ; and if one or more of thefe rifks fhould 
not have been commenced, the proportion of premium ap- 
plicable to thofe parts fhall be returned. But if the rifk be 
entire and be once commenced, there fhall be no return. If 
‘part of the premium is to be returned upon the performance 
af fome ftipulation agreed upon between the parties, this 
fhall be returned, though the infurer be obliged to pay a 
‘partial lofs. As the infurer can never, by his own aét, dif- 
‘charge himfelf from the contract, it feems reafonable, that, 
where the infured thinks proper to put a ftop to the adven- 
ture, and prevent the rif from ever commencing, he fhould 
make fome compenfation to the infurer for his trouble and 
difappointment ; it is therefore the general cuftom in all the 
maritime countries of Europe, to allow him to retain one- 
half per cent. ; 
' With regard to ations on policies of ‘infurance, the 
fole jurifdiction belongs to the courts of common law ; 
and the proper form of adtion againft private under- 
writers, is fpecial “ Affumpfit ;’? which fee. The two 
Anfurance companies, being corporations, can do no att 
but by deed under their common feals: Their policies of 
‘infurance, being under feal, no aétion of * Affumpfit’’ will 
Jie upon them, but only debt of covenant. See flat. 6 Geo. I. 
.¢. 18, and 8 Geo. I. c. 30. The evidence generally adduced 
on the part of the plaintiff is reducible to the following 
heads, diz. proof of the contract, payment of the premium, 
intereft of the infured, performance of warranties and lofs. 
‘Por a further detail of thefe and other particulars, relating 
to matters of infurance, and the determinations of judges 
‘and courts of law int illuftration and confrmation of them, 
fee “« A Treatifé on the Law of Infurance,’’ by Samuel 
_Marfhall, ferjeant at Law, in 2 vols. Lond. 1802. On this 
Lubject, fee hither under BarrAtry, Jnfurahce Brokers, 
Devittion, Poricy, Satvace, Unperwrirens, and 
“Wanrkanty. See alfo Borromny and Responpen tia. 
NSURANCE upin Lives, is a contract by which the in- 
furer, in confideration of a certain premium, either in a 
grofs fum or by annual payments, undertakes to pay the 
perfon, for whole benefit the infurance is made, a flipulated 
fum of money, or an equivalent annuity, upon the death of 
‘the perfon whofe life is infured, whenever this fhall happen, 


af the infurance be for the’ whole life, or in cafe this fhall 


happen within a certain period, if the infurance be for a 
limited time. For the principles on which this kind of in- 
furance is made, and other particulars relating to it, fee the 
article AssurANce. It is generally a condition or war- 
ranty, in infurances upon lives, either inferted.in the policy, 
or contained in a declaration or agreement figned by the 
infured, that the perfon whofe life’ is meant to be infured 
has not any diforder which tends to~the fhortening of life ; 
that he has, or has not, had the {mali-pox ; and that his age 
does not exceed fo many years; that this declaration fhall 
be the bafis of the contraét between the infurers and the 
infured ; and that if any untrue averment be contained 
therein, the contrac fhall be void, and all money paid on 
account of the infurance forfeited. As this declaration is te 
be taken as part of the written contract, amounting to a 
warranty, it behoves every perfon who makes an infurance 
upon a life, to be very circumf{peét in afcertaining the truth 
of the allegations which it contains; becaufe upon that the 
validity of the contra& muf depend. When there is no 
warranty, the infurer takes the rif upon himfelf, whatever 
may be the ftate of health of the perfon whofe life is infured, 
unlefs there be fome fraudulent mifreprefentation or concéal-. 
ment. 

In order to check the fpirit of gaming, which is ready to 
avail itfelf of infurance upon lives, it is enacted by ttat. 
14 Geo. III. c. 48. § 1, that no infurance fhall be made by 
any perfon or perfons, bodies politic or corporate, on the 
life or lives of any perfon or perfons, or on any other event 
or events whatever, wherein the perfon or perfons, for whofe 
ufe or benefit, or on whofe account, fuch policy or policies 
fhall be made, fhall have no intereft, or by way of gaming or 
wagering ; and that every infurance made contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this a&, fhall be null and void to 
all intents and purpofes whatfoever ; and that it fhall not be 
lawful to make any policy or policies on the hfe or lives of 
any perfon‘or perions, or other event or events; withont 
inferting in fuch policy or policies the name or names of the 
perfon or perfons interetted therein, or for what ufe or be- 
nefit, or on whofe account, fuch policy is fo made or under- 
wrote ;—andthatin all cafes where the infured hath an intere{t 
in fuch life or lives, event or events, no greater-fum fhall be- 
recovered, or received from the infurer or infurers,. than the 
amount or value of the intereft of. the infured in fuch life or 
lives, or other event or events. ‘This actextends to every 
{pecies of infurance except marine infurances, which are 
exprefsly excepted. The different infurance companies an- 
nex to the contraét certain conditions or exceptions. For 
thofe of the “Royal Exchange Affurance’’ (fee As- 
SURANCE.) The fame exceptions are adopted by the “ Weit- 
min{ter Society.” ‘Fhe “ Equitable Affurance,’’ and the 
‘* Pelican Life-infurance,”’ adopt the fame exceptions, only 
omitting the word ‘ duelling,”? even where the party infures - 
his own life. Other focieties for infurance on lives, fuch as 
the “ Rock Infurance Society,” -&c.. have beea more 
recently eftablifhed, and infurances of this kind are made by 
fome of thofe focicties, which will be noticed in the next 
article. : : 

The -foeieties which reflrit themfelves to infurance on 
lives are the followings; wiz. the ** Amicable Society,’’ in- 


-corporated by -royal charter of queen Anne in 1706, fanc- 
-tioned-by: the grant of two fubfequent charters in 1730 and 


in 1790, and further improved under the powers conferred 
by a new charter in 4807. By virtue of thischarter, pe:fons 
are admitted to mfure their own lives, or the lives of others, 
in which they may have an intereft, on the following,payments : 

Table 
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“Table for the whole of life, for each thare, amounting to 
t80l. with fuch addition as the circumftances of the year may 
produce, to be paid on the death of the infured. . 
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The whole of the annual contributions for every fhare 
granted previous to the lait charter, and feveneighths of the 
contributions on fhares fubfequently granted, are to be di- 
vided every year amongit the claimants by deaths which hap- 
pen in that year: a principle of divifion, which is calculated, 
in the general courfe of things, to raife each claim con- 
fiderably above 180/, which fum at leaft the corporation 
engages each fhare fhall produce to the claimant. See As- 

URANCE. 

The “ Society for Equitable A ffurances on Lives and Sur- 
vivorfhips” was eltablifhed by deed, inrolled in his majefty’s 
court of king’s bench, Weltminiter. For an account of 
this fociety, which has acquired high reputation, under the 
conduct of its prefent a€tuary, William Morgan, efq.. fee 
Assurance. The “Weftminfter Life Infurance Office’’ was 
eftablithed in #792. ‘The “‘ Pelican Office”’ for infurance of 
lives, granting annuities and endowment of children, was 
eftablifhed in the year 1797. ‘Phe “ Rock Life Affurance 
Company” was inftituted in 1806, on a principle different 
from that of any fociety hitherto eftablithed for the affurance 
of a fum to the repretentatives of a perfon affured. The 
company confifts of a number of proprietors, poffefling a 
capital ftock of one million; and each proprictor is under 
the neceffity of affuring a fum on his owa life, if accepted 


by the direftors ; or on that of an approved nominee, to 
the amount of one quarter of the ftock in his name. Thue 
by afluring each other’s lives, the proprietors have a mtutual 
intereft in the fupport of the fociety, and are engaged to 
each other to take care that no improper life, with their 
knowledge, be admitted into it. By the mode of affurin 

property in this fociety, the reprefentatives of the aoe 
receive a certain fum at his deceafe, and whatever addition 
may have been afligned to that fum by the previous refolu- 
tion of the fociety, agreeably to its deed of fettlement. 
The perfons who affure in this office are not all partners ; 
they are not all refponfible for the payment of the fum af- 
{ured to each individual. ‘The affured are either proprietors 
or non-proprietors. The proprietors are anfwerable each 
to acertain amount; they lay down a certain fum, and 
form a determinate capital to anfwer all contingencies, and 
by thus forming a capital, they are enabled to make a due 
aflignment of the fum to be added at different periods to 
various policies of affurance. The affured non-proprietors 
have no fhare in the rifk: they pay down definite premiums, 
which affure to the reprefentatives the fum affured, and 
who partake equally with proprietors in the addition which 
may be made at different periods to each policy. The fe- 
curity for the payment of that fum is the capital ftock of 
the company and the amount of all the premiums, with the 
intereft upen them. Such a fecurity, it is faid, may be 
deemed as a ‘ rock,’? whence we apprehend the company 
‘derives its appellation; for the transfer of fhares will produce 
a continual renovation of policies, which, with the capital 
of the company, and the amount of annual payments from 
affurances, will form an increafing fund, adequate to every 
purpofe of profit and fecurity. The charaéter of William 
Frend, efq. the actuary of this fociety, as a mathematician, 
is well known. The “ Provident Life Inftitution’’ was 
eftablifhed in 1806. Inthe fame year was alfo eftablifhed 
the “ Philanthropic Annuity Inftitution ;” the obje& of 
which is to enable thofe, who wifh to raife an immediate fum 
of money bythe grant of annuities, or to inveft money for 
the purpofe of accumulation, to do it on the moft advan- 
tageous terms fuited to the various circumftances and contin- 
gencies of life ; «and alfo to provide endowments for children, 
&c. The inveftment of money in this inftitution may be 
made in three different ways: 1ft, by paying a certain fum 
of money down, to receive an annuity, to commence imme- 
diately : 2dly, by paying down a certain fum of money, to re- 
ceive an annuity, to commence at a future time: and, 3dly, by 
paying a fum of money at particular periods, to receive back 
afum, or an annuity when the inveltor requires it. The 
*© London Life Affociation’’ for the aflurance of lives, con- 
fifts of perfons infuring their refpective lives for the whole 
term of life ; and the members become, to the amount of 
their polieies, mutual affurers to one other. The fociety 
alfo undertakes every de{cription of affurance on the lives of 
perfons, not members ; and it is part of its plan to make 
endowments, and to grant and purchafe annuities, by, vir- 
tue of an act of parliament of the 47th Geo, III. c. 32. 
The diftinguifhing principle of this fociety is, that the bene- 
fits refulting from its tranfaCtions fhall be enjoyed by the 
members, during life, fo as to render life affurance as eafy to 
the affured, as a due regard to fecurity will admit. "The 
“ Royal Exchange Aflurance Annuity Company” has been 
already mentioned under the article AssuRANCE: but im 
May 1803, the following table of rates was formed : 
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A Table of Rates of the Royal-Exchange Affurance Annuity Company. 
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‘Insurances again/t Five, ave founded ona contract, by 
which the infurer, in confideration of a certain premium, 
received by him, either in a grofs fum, or by annual pay- 
ments, undertakes to iademnify the infured againft all lofs 
or damage which he may fuftain in his houfes or other build- 
ings, goods, and merchandize, by fire, during a limited pe- 
riod of time, Although the precife time of the introduGion 
of this kind of infurance into England cannot be afcer- 
tained, it has certainly been in ufe here confiderably more 
than a century. Of late years, notwithitanding a very 
heavy, and we may add impolitic, flamp-duty impofed on 
thefe infurances, they have very generally, not to fay univer- 
fally, prevailed in this country: particularly in London, 
and other cities and large towns. .In other countries they 
have. been lefs general, and more recently intreduced. The 

Vou. XIX, 


Joint Lives and the Survivor. 


Years | per Cent.} 


Purchafe. per Ann. 


Purchafe.} per ‘Mie. 
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N. B. The foregoing annuities are receivable in quar- 
terly Payments. 


fire-office at Paris is faid to have been eftablithed. in 1745- 
In Holland, though infurance againit fire is not altogether 
unknown, yet few people feck its protection; becaute 
they rely on their own caution, and do not chufe to incur 
the expence of any greater fecurity. It has, indeed, beey 
confidently aflerted, by perfons well acquainted with the 
cities both of London and Amfterdam, that after making 
all fair allowances, there is, upon an average, more property 
deftroyed by fire ia the former in one year than in the latter 
in feven years. Some perfons have che arged many of the 
fires that occur in London and its. vicinity on infurance, ; . 
but though negligence and fraud may in fome initances de- 
rive encouragement from this eilablifhment, the benefits mutt 
be allowed far to overbalance the eaiichiels of which jt is, 
directly or indirectly, produiive, In Landon wand othgr 
Ee parts 
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parts of the kingdom, eompanies or focieties for infurances 
againft fire have been very numerous ; and their number has 
poffibly been augmented by the emoluments that accrue to 
thofe who eftablifh and condu& them. Some of thefe are 
called * Contribution Societies,’”? in which every perfon in- 
fured becomes a member or proprietor, participating in 
profit and lofs. Such are the “ Hand in Hand,’ and the 
** Weftminiter’”’ fire-offices, for the infurance of houfes and 
other buildings; and the “*Union’’ fire-office, for infu- 
rance of goods. ‘The other companies infure both houfes 
and goods at their own rifk. Of thefe the principal are 
the “ London” and “ Royal-Exchange’” Affurance Cor- 
porations, the * Sun,’’ the ** Phenix,’”? and the “ Britifh’? 
fire-offices. 

As to the duties to which this contraét is liable, the ftat. 
37 Geo. HII. c. go. § 23. repeals all the former ilamp- 
duties impofed on policies of infurance againft fire; and 
(by § 24.) impofes on every policy, in lieu thereof, a new 
duty of three /billings, where the fum infured is under 1000/., 
and of /ix /billings where the fum infured amounts to 1coo/. 
orupwards. And by the ftat. 44 Geo. III. a duty of reve 
hbillings and fixpence per cent. per annum is to be levied on 
property infured againit fire. It is much to be regretted, 
that infurances againft fire are often made to a large amount 
upon property of very fmall value; this can only be done 
with a fraudulent view, and a premeditated fire muft be the 
neceflary confequences. Such practices require caution in 
the infurers, ought to be reftrained, and when they occur 
feverely punifhed. If there be feveral infurances on the 
fame property in different offices, each office fhould have 
notice, that the fame may be allowed by indorfement on the 
policy; in order that each office may bear its rateable pro- 
portion of any lofs that may happen. But unlefs fuch 
notice be given to the office where another infurance is 
made on the fame effets, the infurance made without fuch 
notice will be void. In general, the rifk commences from 
the figning of the policy, unlefs fome other time be fpe- 
csfied ; and it will of courfe end with the term for which 
it is made. Infurances againft fire are, in general, cither 
annual or for a term of feven years, at an annual premium ; 
and the offices, as an indulgence to the infured, generally 
allow fifteen days from the expiration of each year for the 
payment of the premium for the next fucceeding year. 
But the infured has always been confidered as being under 
the protetion of the policy till the expiration of the fifteen 
days, provided the premium were paid within that time. 
Several offices now hold themfe'ves liable for any lofs during 
the fifteen days that are allowed for the payment of the 
renewed premium upon annual policies, and others for a 
longer period; but every policy for a fhorter period than 
a year ceafes at fix o’clock in the evening of the day 
that is mentioned in it. A policy of infurance, being a 
chofe in aétion, is, in ftri€tnefs, not aflignable at law ; but 
it may be afligned in equity. However, the mere affign- 
ment of the policy would be of little avail without an 
aflignment of the fubjeét-matter of the infurance alfo. In 
the printed propofals of all the offices, it is declared, that, 
upon the death of aninfured, his intereft in the policy fhall 
be continued to his reprefentative to whom the property 
infured belongs, provided that fuch reprefentative, before 
any new payment be made, procure his right to be indorfed 
on the policy at the office. "The policiés of the Contribution 
Societies, viz. the “ Hand in Hand,” ‘* Union,’’ and 
«« Wettminfter,”’ may be afligned, without any exprefs per- 
miffion from the refpe¢tive offices for that purpofe ; and it 
as fufficient if tke aflignment be brought to the refpeétive 
offices to be entered, But the other offices give notice, 


generally upon the policy, that it fhall be of no force if 
affigned, unlefs fuch affignment be allowed by an entry in 
the books of the office, or indorfed on the policy : and 
hence it feems to be a fettled rule in all the offices, not to 
allow any transfer of any policy without the confent of the 
managers, If an aflignor of the property iafured under- 
take to get the policy transferred to the aflignee, he will be 
liable to an ation for negleéting to do it; even though his 
undertaking was merely gratuitous. For the proof and 
recovering of lofs, the following article is found in the pro- 
pofals of feveral of the offices, importing, ‘ that perfons 
infured fuftaining any lofs or damage by fire, are forthwith 
to give notice thereof at the office, and, as foon as poflible 
afterwards, deliver in as particular an account of their lofs 
and damage as the nature of the cafe will admit of ; and 
make proof of the fame by their oath or affirmation, ac- 
cording to the form practifed in the faid office ; and by their 
books of accounts, or other proper vouchers, as fhall be 
reafonably required ; and procure a certificate under the 
hands of the minifter and churchwardens, together with 
{ome other reputable inhabitants of the parifh not concerned 
in fuch lofs, importing, that they are well acquainted with 
the chara€ter and circumflances of the perfon or perfons 
infured, and do know, or verily believe, that he, fhe, or 
they, really and by misfortune, without any fraud or evil 
practice, have fuftained by fuch fire the lofs and damage, 
as his, her, or their lofs, to the value therein mentioned, 
But till fuch affidavit or certificate of fuch infured’s lofs 
fhall be made and produced, the lofs-money fhall not be 
payable. And if there appears any fraud or falfe fwearing, 
fuch fufferers fhall be exciuded all benefit by their policies.’? 
In the policies of thefe offices the infurers undertake to pay 
the lofs, not exceeding the {um infured, ‘ according to the 
exact tenor of their printed propofals,” deferibiug their 
propofals by their ref{pedtive dates. 

Infurances ayaiuit fire are defcribed in the plans and pro- 
polals of the different focieties, with little variation, as 
common, hazardous, and doubly hazardous ; and they come 
prehend buildings and goods. Buildings fubje& to common 
infurances are thofe of brick or ftone, ftanding alone, or 
feparated by partition walls, and covered with flate, tile, 
copper, lead, or iron, with briek chimnies; in which no 
hazardous trades are carried on, or hazardous goods de- 
pofited. Goods are houfhold goods, in private dwellings, 
merchandize and ftock, not hazardous, in brick er ftone 
buildings as above defcribed, and in which no hazardous 
trades are carried on, nor hazardous goods depofited. Ha- 
zardous infurances comprehend bwildings of timber or plafier, 
brick and timber, or brick and itone, not having party 
walls of brick or ftone, wherein no hazardous trades are 
carried on, or hazardous goods depofited, brick or ftone 
buildings in which hazardous trades are carried on, or ha- 
zardous goods depofited ; alfo thatched barns and out-houfes 
(having no chimnies, or adjoining to any building having 
a chimney), containing farmer’s ftock or implements of 
hufbandry : likewife all fhops and warehoufes which have 
German or metal ftoves with pipes. Gods fubjeét to the 
fame kind of infurance are the itock and goods of bread. 
bakers, brewers, vinegar and {weet-makers, printers, hot- 
preffers and calenderers, carpenters, chemifts, coach-makers, 
colour-men, coopers, hemp and flax-dreffers, innholders, 
malthoufes, oil Jeather-dreflers, fhip and tallow-chandlers, 
ftable-keepers, pawn-brokers, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, rolin, tallow, hay, ftraw, and all manner of fod 
der, and corn unthrafhed, apothecaries’ ftock ; alfo, oil and 
{pirituous liquors, as merchandize and the {tock in timber- 
yards. Doubly hazardous infurances. comprehend buildings 

which 
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which are thatched, alfo timber or plafter buildings, in 
which hazardous goods are depofited, or hazardous trades 
carried on; and goods or fock in thatched dwellings ; alfo 
falt-petre, working-perfumers, tallow-melters, wax-chand- 
lers, fpermaceti candle-makers, and rope-makers in brick 
and tiled buildings, boat-builders, china, glafs, or earthen 
wares. 

_The “ Hand in Hand Fire-office’’ was inftituted in the 
year 1696 ; and its terms are, for common infurances, 3000). 
or under, 2s. per cent. per annum: for hazardous infurances, 
30ool. or under, 35. per cent. per annum: for doubly hazard- 
ous infurances, 3000/. or under, 5s. per cent. per annum. If 
infurances are defired for any larger fums than ‘are fpe- 
cified in the table of premiums, a fpecial agreement may be 
made for the fame, and alfo for particular buildings, goods, 
&c. not included in the fecond and third articles above 


enumerated. Peérfons infuring in this office are allowed 
one year’s preminm and duty, and muft pay the requifite 
premiums and depofit according to the nature of the 
rik. ‘They become joint proprietors and members of 
the fociety, and are entitled to a proportionate fhare of the 
profits. 

The ‘¢ Union Fire-office’? was inftituted in 1714, for ins 
furing houfes and buildings, goods, merchandize, and fhips 
in harbour, in dock, or while building, from lofs or damage 
by fire. The feptennial infurances are allowed one year’s 
premium and duty, and become proprietors, partaking of 
the profits of the fociety. ‘The annual or fhort period in- 
furers are completely proteéted from any lofs or damage by 
firey or from any call or contribution towards any lofs or 
damage happening to others, by a very ample fund whick 
has been raifed for that purpofe. 


TABLE OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


(Exclufive of Government Duty.) 


Common. 


We wee 8 
On fums not exceeding 3000 o 2 2 
ee en ae a, per cent. 


Hazardous. Doubly Hazardous, 
£. Se d. x: se da. 
© 4°¢ ake a) | 
o 4 I per cent, Sher aes J per cent. 


Larger Sums may be infured by {pecial Agreement. 
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No charge is made for policies of 300/. and upwards. Farming ftoek may be infured at 2s. per cent.. The “ Royal 
Exchange Aflurance,"’ of which we have given an account, as far as it is a life-infurance office, under Assurance, infures 
alfo from lofs or damage by fire. 


Taste or ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


(Not including Duty.) 


Hazardous Affurances. 


Common Affurances. Doubly Hazardous Affurances. 


Not exceedin 


Not exceeding 
2000/. 


Not exceeding : 
2000/1. 


3000/. 


t 35+ per cent, § t 5s- per cent. 


25. per cent. 


Larger Sums may be aflured by {pecial Agreement ; and Farming Stock at 2s. per cent. 
em a A aaa aaa aaaeacecaaaaaaaeaaaaaaa 


The corporation of the “ London Affurance"’ infares houfes and goods from fire, and alfo infures lives. (See Assv- 
The premiums are as follows : 


RANCE. ) 


Doubly Hazardous. 


Common Affurances. Hazardous Affurances. 


Sums not exeeeding 3000). sereeenee 3fe Od. per cent. 
Above 3000/. and not exceeding so00/. 3s. 6d. 
Above 5000. TTIeTI TITS PPD 4c. od. 


Ss per cent. 
Farming Stock, 2s. with 
average claufe. 


Sums not exceeding 3 
10,000/. 
above 10,000/. 25. 6d. 


Ss. per cent, 
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Perfons affuring for feven years, will be allowed one year’s 
premium, and duty ; for fix years, 10 per cent. on the pre- 
mium ; for five years, 8 per cent. ; for four years, 6 per cent. 5 
for three years, 4 per cent. ; for two years, 2 per cent. 


For one Year. 


&. Se 
Sums not exceeding 10,000 


d. 
ath 


Above 4,'O 


10,000 


Premiums of affurance from fire for fhips in harbour, 
building, or repairing, or for cargoes, or for veffels and other 
craft employed in inland navigation, and goods, &c. laden 
thereon. : 


For fix Months, For three Months. 


2 oO per cent. 
2 6 


Five per cent. difcount allowed on premium. The premium 
on goods, hazardous or not hazardous, in any of the ware- 
houles or fheds, er on the open wharfs, or in any part of the 
port of London, within five miles of the Royal Exchange 
(the Weft India docks excepted), with the average eae 
5s. per cent.; on goods not hazardous, fimilarly fituated, 
3s. per cent. ‘The average claufe, fo often referred to, is as 
follows : It is agreed, that if the goods affured fhall be of 
greater value than the fum affured, and the fame fhall not be 


totally confumed, the infurer fhall only be liable to pay fuch 
a proportion of the lofs asthe fum affured fhall bear to the 
whole value of the goods at the time of the breaking out of 
any fire. On fums of .300/. and upward, the policy and 
mark are allowed gratis. 

The “Sun Fire-office’’ was eftablifhed in the year 1710, 
and infures againft lofs or damage by fire, upon the follow- 
ing terms. 


Table of Rates. 


Sums not exceeding 10,000 Common... . 
6,000 Hazardous atte ida 
3,000 Doubly Hazardous . 


Perfons may infure for more years than one, not exceeding 
feven ; and, in fuch cafe, there will be an abatement of fix- 
pence in the pound per annum, on the premiums agreed for, 
for every year except the firft: In a common infurance of 
1000/. for feven years, the premium to be paid, by the table, 
will be feven pounds, in which the fix-pence in the pound 
per annum s to be deduted for the laft fix years, that is, 
three fhillings and fix-pence. per annum, which amounts to 
one pound one fhilling, and reduces the fum to be paid to 
five pounds nineteen fhillings, and the fame in proportion for 
any other fum or number of years; and perfons infuring 
can never be {fubject to any calls or contributions to make 
good loffes. _ . 

The “ Sun Life Affurance Society” grants annuities, 
makes affurances on lives and furvivors, and provides for the 
endowment of children; onthe terms, and in the manner of 
other offices for infuring lives. 

“ The Wettminfter Fire-office’? was eflablifhed in the 
year1717. ‘The termsare, in the firft clafs of common in- 
furances, for any fum not exceeding 10,000/., 25. per cent. 
per annum ; in the fecond clafs of hazardous infurances, for 
any fum not exceeding 6000/. 35. per cent. per annum; in 
the third clafs of doubly hazardous infurances, for any fum 
not exceeding 3000/., 55. per cent. per annum. The fourth 
clafg includes infurances by fpecial agreement. Every fep- 
tennial infurer becomes a member of the fociety, and fhall 
be allowed one year’s premium ; he will alfo have a propor- 


Annual Premiums to be paid for Infurances. 
“lige: pa papa ec Se A i tap a 


N. B. Any barn, or other out-building, and the farming {tock therein, may be infured under one fum :—premium 3s. 


aie a Cent. ) Sums above may be infured by Special. 
ao ae: Agreement. ie 
5s. Ditto. 


Farming Stock, on any Part of the Farm, infured under General Policies, without the Average-Claufe, at 25. per Cent. 


ticnable fhare of the profits, and be liable to contribute to 
loffes, but not to exceed ros. per cent. on the firlt; 195. on 
the fecond ; and 20s. on the third clafs of infurances. 

The “ Pheenix Fire-office’’ was eftablifhed in 1782; and 
its premiums are for common infurances, for fums not ex- 
ceeding 3000/., 25. per cent. per annum; for hazardous in- 
furances, for fimilar fums, 35. per cent. per annum; and for 
double hazardous infarances, the fums being the fame, 5s. 
per cent. per annum. Hay and corn in barns or itacks, and 
other farming ftock, may be infured at 2s. per cent. per an- 
num, Ships, barges, and all kinds of water-craft; alfo, 
cargo on board may be infured at 3,. fer cent. per annum, 
for {ums not exceeding 3000/, Infurances on larger fums, 
and on goods, &c. peculiarly hazardous, may be effeéted by 
fpecial agreement. Perfons chufing to infure for feven years, 
wiilbe charged for fix years only ; and for any number of 
years, more or lefs than feven, will be allowed a reafonable 
difcount both on the premium and the infurance tax. 

“The Globe Infurance”’ was eftablifhed in 1803, and come 
prehends the granting infurances againft lofs or damage by 
fire, on lives and furvivorfhips, the endowment of children, 
and immediate, deferred, and progreffive annuitics. This 
office makes common infurances at an annual premium of 2g, 
per cent. ; hazardous infurances at 3s. per cent. ; and doubly 
hazardous infurances at the annual premium of §5. per cent. 
Farming ftock is infured at 2s. per cent. ; and this may be in- 
fured for three, fix, or nine calendar months at certain ftipulated 

rates, 
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fates. Policies are allowed in all cafes where the annual pre- 
mium amounts to 6s. Infurances for feven years are charged 
only fix years premiums; and a confiderable reduétion is 
made on country infurance. The infurances on lives and on 
{urvivorfhip ate made at the rates of other offices ; nor does 
the company require entrance money, or admiffion fees, from 
perfons effeéting life infurances. ‘The capital of the com- 
pany is {tated to be one million fterling, the whole of which 
has been invefted in government or real fecurities, and it is 
ftipulated that no members of the company fhall be liable to 
pay any fum beyond the amount of his fubfcription or fhare 
inthe faid capital of one million. 

The. “ Imperial Fire-office’’ was eftablifhed in 1803. Its 
eapital, of one million two hundred thoufand pounds fterling, 
has been fubfcribed in fhares of 500/. each ; and no member 
is afubfcriber for more than 5000/. Each member has de- 
pofited 10/. per cent. on the amount of his fubfcription, 
amounting in the whole to 120,000/, which fum is invefted, 
and to accumulate for five years, without dividends to the 
members of the company. Incafethe current premiums on 
infurances, with the depofit of 120,000/. and all its accu- 
mulations, fhall prove inadequate to fatisfy the loffes which 
may arife, the members of the company are, from time to 
time, to be called upon for farther fums, in proportion to 
their fubfcriptions, and even to their full extent, if neceffary. 
If the current premiums fhall be more than fufficient to 
anfwer loffes, andthe expences of management, the furplus 


is, from time to time, to be invefted ; but fuch profits are in, 


ho event to be divided, but are to be applied for augmen- 
tation of the capital ftock ; and the dividends and intereft of 
the profits only are to be divided, after the expiration of 
five years. The premium in common infurances is 2s. per 
sent. per annum for 3000/. and under; in hazardous in- 
furances, 35. per cent. per annum, for 1oool. or under; and 
in double hazardous infurances, 5s. per cent. per annum, for 
toool. or under. Perfons chufing to infure for feven years 
will be charged for fix years only ; and for any number of 
re lefs thanfeven, will be allowed a reafonable difcount, 
oth on the premium and duty. 
~The « Albion Fire and Life Infurance Company’’ was 
inftituted in the year 1805 ; and is ftated to poffefs a capital 
of one million fterling. Its infurance againft lofs or damage 
by fire is in the firft clafs of common infurances 2s per cent. 
Te annum, to the amount of Z00o0/.; in the fecond clafs of 
azardous infurances, 35. per cent. annually ; and in the third 
clafs of doubly hazardous infurances, 55. per cent. per annum 
both to the fame amount. Infurances are taken to a larger 
amount than that above ftated ; and policies are granted at 
fuitable premiums for lefs than 12 months. On infurances 
for feven years, or for any greater or lefs term, exceeding 
One year, a confiderable allowance is made, both on the pre- 
mium and duty. The following abatements are made on the 
remiums of fire infurances of the firlt clafs, out of Lon- 
on; wiz. 25 per cent. per annum on policies for fiigle 
ars; 30 per cent. on policies for three years ; 35 per cent. 
n policies for five years; 40 per cent. on policies for feven 
years; and in the like proportion for policies for other 
periods. Infurances on lives are conduéted on the fame terms 
with thofe of other offices of a fimilar kind. No admiffion 
fine is charged on life infurance. 

The * Britith Fire Office”? infures houfes and goods in 
the three claffes above {pecified at 25., 3s., and 55. per cent. 
per annum refpestively. 

The « Hope Fire and Life Infurance Company” was 
inftituted in 1807, Its annual rates of infurance on the three 
claffes above recited are, 25. per cent., 35. per cent., and §s. 
per cent. on fums not exceeding 10,000/,, 6000/,, and 3000, 


refpectively.. Farming ftock is infured at 2s. per cent. on a 
fum not exceeding 10,000/. Special rifks may be infured on 
terms correfponding to them. The following abatements 
are made upon country affurances, viz. 10 per cent. on policies 
for a fingle year; 15 for three years; 20 for five years; 
25 for feven years. Every perfon not being a proprietor of 
a fhare or fhares in the company, and who fhall infure or pro- 
cure to be infured, property to the amount of 1ocol., fhall, 
upon the payment of s/. beyond the premium of infurance, 
be entitled, out of the profits (arifing from fire infurance 
only) to fuch intereft or dividend as may arife and become 
payable on one sol. fhare in the capital ftock of the com- 
any ; and fo on in like manner for every additional 1ooo/. 
a infured ; and fuch intereft or dividend fhall continue to be 
paid to fuch perfon or perfons, or to his or their legal repre- 
fentative or reprefentatives, during fuch period as fuch in- 
furances fhall continue to be effeéted, and in the event of the 
fame being difcontinued, all dividends and intereft, which 
may be then due or payable, together with the fum of ¢/. fo 
paid for every 1000/. fo infured as aforefaid, fhall be for- 
feited and become the property of the company. Life in- 
furances are effe&ted by this company on the fame terms 
with thofe of other offices. Perfons not being proprietors, 
who infure, or procure to be infured, s50o/. upon their own 
lives, or lives.of others, will, upon the payment of ten 
fillings per cent. (on the admiflion of the party) beyond the 
premium paid for the infurance, be entitled, out of the pro- 
fits of the life fund, to fuch intereft or dividend as may be 
paid ona sol. fhare to the feveral proprietors thereof, and fo 
on in like manner for every goo/. fo infured; but in_ no cafe 
whatever are they to be refponfible for any claims which the 
life fund may be called upon to pay, the capital of the com- 
pany being of a fufficient magnitude for that purpofe. 
The “Eagle Infurance Company’’ was inftituted in 
1807, for fire and life infurance, and for granting annuities. 


Its capital is ftated at two millions fterling. he annual 
rates of infurance againft fire are as follows : 
Annual Rates of Infurance. 
s de 
Common Infurance, not exceeding 10,c00/, 2 © per cent. 
Caste, larapehiynat e, - ytetieliia ealiieeAglas Rage pie: - 
Hazardous ditto, not exceeding 6c0o/. 3 0 
DG SR a wk ee ee 
Doubly hazardous, not exceeding 3000. aa) 
Ditto, above 3000/. and not exceeding 4000/. 6 0 
Ditto, above 4000/. and not exceeding sooo. 7 6 
Farming Stock. 
5. a. 
Without average claufe, for threemonths 1 3 percent. 


for fix months 1 6 
for any longer I 
eriod, rot 
exctedhug 13¢ * @ 
months \ 

The building and ftock of fugar refiners, fugar grinders, 
fea bifcuit bakers, di(tillers, mufical inftrument makers, 
cotton-fpinners, calico printers, flax dreffers, and other extra- 
ordinary rifks, may be infured by {pecial agreement. 

Policies for fhort periods,.or lefs than a year, may be- 
effected at confiderably reduced premiums, and will pay 
only a proportionable part of the duty. The infurance on 
lives is conducted as in other offices. ; 

The “County Fire Office’’. was eftablifhed in 1809, for 


the exprefs benefit of country refidents. The diltinguithing 
principles 
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principles of this infitution are, that its bufinefs confifts of 
a felection of the beft rifks ; that the perfons infured become 
members; that all the members fhare the profits equally, 
according to the fums which they refpe€tively contribute 
during feven years (whether their policies be taken out ori- 
ginally for feven years, or be renewed annually), and with 
the imporiant advantage of not being lable to make good 
the loffes of others, as a furplus capital of 400,000/. hasbeen 
provided to meet any excefs of lofles that may occur. In 
common infurances of 50o9/. and under, im one rifk, the an- 
nual premium is 2s. per cent. ; in hazardous infuranices, of 
3000/. and under, in one rifk, 3s. per cent., above 3000l. 
and under 5ooo/., 45. per cent.; in doubly hazardous in- 
furances, 3000/. and under, in one rifk, 55. per cent., above 
3000/. and under 5000/., 75. per cent. _ Larger infurances, 
according to the above defcription of rifks, may be made by 
{fpecial agreement : and other infurances againft more hazard- 
ous rifks may be fettled in the fame manner. Hay, corn, 
and other agricultural floc’, of whatever defcription, on any 
part of a farm, may be infured in one general fum, at the 


reduced rate of 25.. per cent. without the average claufes 
Perfons infuring for feven years will be charged only for fix 
and for any number of years more or lefs than feven, dif, 
count will be allowed both on the premium and duty. All 
the offices infure againtt fire by lightning. It will be remem-+ 
bered, that a duty of 25. 6d. per cent. per annum, on all pros 
perty infured from fire, is payable to government, under an 
a&t of the 44th of George ILI. 

The * Atlas Affurance Company’? was eftablifhed in 
1808, and undertakes to affure the proprietors of buildings, 
merchandize, furniture, farming {tock, goods and effects, 
and alfo of craft and fhipping upon canals and in harbour, 
againtt lofs by fire; and alfo grant affurance upon lives. The 
capital is {tated at one million two hundred thoufand pounds, 
of which the fum of 120,000/., invefted in government or 
real fecurities, will be applicable to the immediate purpofes 
of the inftitution; and the remainder guaranteed under a 
deed of fettlement by a numerous and refpectable pros 
prietary. : 


Rates of Affurance per Annum. 


Rifks. Quality. Per Cent. On Sums not exceeding— 
#. 
Fight con. Not Hazardous’ .°° «<2 ok oe ; 
Second . Piazerootes | fo SRR ek Eee bin : t SAPS Unlefs by Special 
Third . . . Doubly Hazardous . . é , 3000 Agreement. 
Fourth... .. Farming stocks. hae tn eee Rt TO, 2 0 5000 
Fifth . . . Ruifks, to which none of the above rates will apply.—Thefe may be affured by Special Agreement, 0 


Terms as moderate as the nature of them will permit. 
N. B. An additional premium of Sixpence fer cent. will be required on buildings or goods within the 
Water-Side Diftri@, for extra rifk. 


No charge is made for policies or indorfements on them: of that period a further affurance of feven years be effected 
and for the encouragement of perfons making affurance for onthe fame property, a deduction of one-fifth part of the 
feven years by one payment, a deduction of one-feventh part premium, and fo on for fucceeding years. ‘The terms of 
of the premium and duty will be made; and if at the end life-affurances are much the fame as thofe of other offices. 


A Table, exhibiting the Amount of the Duty on Infurances for the Year 1810. 
: 


Total Amount | 
351,162/. 15. 5d. 


Property Infured 
304,929;050/. 


—_— ue — 


Lady Day. Midfummer. Michaelmas. Chrifimas, Total. 
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INTACT, 


INT TAT 
INTACT, right lines to which curves do continually 


approach, and yet can never meet with them; more ufually 
called afymptotes. 

INTAGLIOS, precious ftones, having the heads of great 
men, infcriptions, and the like, engraven on them; fuch as 
we frequently fee fet in rings, feals, Sc. 
 IN-TAKER, a name anciently given to certain ban- 
ditti, or free-booters, who inhabited part of the North of 
England, and made frequent incurfions into the very mid- 
dle of Scotland; plundering the inhabitants wherever they 
came. 

Thofe who made the expeditions, were called ovt-parters ; 
and thofe who were left behind to receive the booty, in- 
takers. 9 Hen. V.c. 7. 

» INTAVOLARE, Jtal. to write mufic for ‘the lute and 
gruitar in tablature, inftead of mufical characters. See T'a- 
BLATURE and TIME-TABLE. 

» INPAWA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bundelcund ; 15 miles E. of Pannah. 

INTEGERS, in Arithmetic, denote whole numbers ; in 
contradiftinétion to fractions. 

Integers may be defined to be, numbers which refer to 
unity, as a whole to a part. 

' INTEGRAL, or Inrecrayr, is applied by the fchool- 
men to. thofe parts which are neceffary to the integrity of a 
whole. In which fenfe they ftand contradiftinguifhed from 
efential parts. 

Thus the arms, legs, &c. are integral parts; body and 
foul, effential parts of a man. 

Inrecrat Calculus, in the New Analyfis, is the counter 
part to the differential calculus. 

This laft has been completely: explained by the marquis 
De l’Hofpital ; but the other itill remains imperfect, hav- 
ing been yet but little cultivated. 

The integral calculus of Leibnitz, and other foreigners, 
anfwers to what the Englith call inverfe method of fluxions. 
See Fruxions, and Carcutus. 

INTEGRANT Pants, in Philofophy, the fimilar parts 
of a body, or parts of the fame nature with the whole; as 
filings of iren are the integrant parts of iron, and have 
the fame nature and properties with the bar they were filed 
off from. ‘The chemifts diftinguifh, in their refolutions of 
bodies, between the dividing and refolving them into inte- 
grant parts like thefe, and what they call conftituent parts ; 
that is, diffimilar parts, or the principles of the bodies they 
work upon. Thus when crude mercury is diffolved in aqua- 
fortis, though held imperceptibly in the menftruum; yet 
when that menftruum is diluted with water, and a copper- 
plate is fufpended in it, the men{truum leaves the mercury, 
to work upon the copper, and the mercury fubfides unal- 
tered and in its own natural form; the mercury, therefore, 
in this operation, was only divided into its integrant parts, 
or {mall parcels of the fame nature and properties of the 
hole ; but when artificial cinnabar is refolved or divided 
to crude mercury and fulphur, neither of thefe are of the 
fame nature and. properties with the cinnabar, and are not 
its integrant but its conttituent parss. This therefore is the 
dividing a body into its conftituent parts or principles. 
INVEGRITY of the Aaion. See Action. 

- INTEGRUM Foxrum, among Botanifls. See Lear. 

INTEGRUN, in reflitutio. See Restirurion. 
~INTEGUMENTS, in Anatomy, the coverings of the 
body ; the word is generally employed with the epithet 
éommon, as they are of the fame nature and number in all 
parts of the frame. They confilt of the cuticle or epider- 
mis, with its appendages the nails, of the rete mucolum, 
and of the true fkin, cutis, or dermis,. The hair in its 


: 
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nature feems to refemble the cuticle ; but it grows from the 
cutis. To thefe three layers a fourth 18 fometimes added, 
under the name of the adipous membrane. _ In truth, the fin 
is always connected to the fubjacent organs by cellular tiffue, 
the interftices of which in moft cafes contain fat, but not 
invariably fo. This connecting ftratum belongs entirely to 
the cellular organ, See CernuLar Subflance. 

To the teclinical expreflion of common integuments, the 
word fkin correfponds in common language ; but this term 
is often ufed by anatomilts to denote the cutis, in oppofition 
to the cuticula. 

The three parts compofing the integuments of the body 
are fo different in their organization and funétions, that we 
cannot approve the common arrangement, by which they 
are all confidered together as forming one organic fyftem. 
We prefer the method of Bichat, who defcribes the cutis, 
with the mucous layer on its furface, under the name of the 
dermoid fyttem; the cuticle with the nails under that of 
epidermoid fy{tem ; and the hairs under that of dairy fyitem 
(fyfteme pileux). We thall employ this divifion, and derive 
our account of the fubject chiefly from the Anatomie Ge- 
nerale of that writer. 

Dermoid Syflem—The furface of the body is covered 
in all animals by a more or lef{s denfe membrane, generally 
proportioned in its thicknefs to the volume of the body, 
and ferving the purpofe of protecting the fubjacent organs, 
of feparating a confiderable portion of the refidue of nu- 
trition and digeftion, and eftablifhing the relations between 
us and furrounding objects. In man it is the fenfitive limit 
of his frame, placed at the extremity of his fentient powers, 
inceflantly expofed to external impulfes, thus giving rife to 
the relations of his animal life, and connecting his exiftence 
to that of external objets. This covering is the {kin or 
cutis, 

Being every where proportioned to the external parts 
over which it is applied, it follows their chief inequalities, 
rendering the large projections very fenfible, but concealing 
a great number of the {maller; hence the different appear- 
ances of the body in its entire and flayed ftates. It is 
continuous throughout, and reflected at the different open- 
ings into the interior of the body, giving origin to the 
mucous fyiten. The limits of the twe fyitems are con- 
{tantly marked by a reddifh line, the mucous being within, 
and the dermoid on the outfide of that boundary. The de- 
marcation, however, is not fo decided in the organization 
as in the colour; they appear to be infenfibly blended. The 
dermoid fyftem becomes thinner in the neighbourhood of 
thefe openings, particularly about the face. At their com- 
mencement the mucous organ borrows more or lefs of the 
characters of the dermoid. 

The external furface of the dermoid fyftem is every 
where contiguous to the epidermis, and is remarkable on 
account of the hairs implanted in it, of the oily matter 
which habitually covers it, of the fweat which is depofited 
on it, and of the fenfe of touch refiding in it. We thall 
difregard thefe points at prefent, and confine ourfelves to 
the confideration of the external forms of the fyftem. 

Various kinds of folds are feen on the external furface.. 

1. Some depend on certain fuperficial mufcles, which, ad+ 
hering clofely to the dermis, and almott confolidated to its 
fubltance, throw it into wrinkles when they contract. Such 
are the wrinkles of the forehead produced by the epi- 
cranius ; the radiated folds round the eyelids Sonali 
the orbicularis ; thofe of the cheeks by the zygomatici and 
levator anguli oris; thofe round the mouth when the lips 
are contracted by the orbicularis oris, &e. Thefe folds 
wife from the circumftance that the tkim cannot contrac&t 

as 
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as the mufcles de; and they are of the fame nature with 
what we obferve in mucous furfaces, particularly in the 
ftomach, when the contiguous mufcular plane is contraéted. 
Hence their dire¢tion is always perpendicular to that of the 
fubjacent mufcles, whofe fibres they cut at right angles. 
As the motions of thefe parts in the human countenance are 
much influenced by the paffions, the wrinkles and irre- 
gularities in the face are highly important in a phyfiognomical 
point of view. The repeated actions of particular mufcles, 
under the habitual impreffion of particular paffions, pro- 
duce permanent lines, which give the character of the in- 
dividual. 

2. Other wrinkles arife from the motions of parts, but not 
from thofe of the fubjacent mufcles: fuch are thofe of the 
palm and fole. Here there is no fub-cutaneous mufcle ad- 
hering to the fkin, except the palmaris brevis, which has no 
fhare in producing the folds, where the fkin is habitually 
modified by the flexion of the organ. ‘To this clafs belong 
the impré.lions at the articulations of the uA In 
the palm there are three principal ones: at the bafis of the 
thumb, produced by the motion of oppofition of that or- 
gan, at the front of the palm, by the flexion of the fingers, 
and in the middle of the palm. The cutis forms folds in 
‘thefe depreffed lines when the palm is rendered hollow. 
Numerous other fmall folds, correfponding to lefs marked 
and frequent motions, cut the former at various angles. 

In the back of the foot and hand we obferve numerous 
wrinkles at each articulation of the phalanges, when they 
are extended: they difappear on flexion, and arife from the 
fin being loofer and more copious in thefe parts to accom- 
modate the motions. There are analogous folds at moft of 
the articulations, but they are lefs ftrongly marked, be- 
caufe the fkin is lefs adherent to the neighbouring organs. 
Over the whole trunk, on the arm and fore-arm, the le 
and thigh, no depreffions are obferved except thofe produced 
by ae prominences. 

3. A third kind of wrinkles, or rather of cutaneous im- 
preffions, which are very inconfiderable, occurs particularly 
m the fole and palm, where they are eafily diftinguithed 
from the foregoing. They indicate the rows of papillz : 
‘and nothing 4 the kind occurs on the furface of the trunk. 

4 Laftly, there are the wrinkles of old age, the nature 
-of which is quite different. When the fub-cutaneous fat has 
begun to difappear, the fkin is too large for the parts which 
it covers : \it lofes its contractility by age, and cannot there- 
fore accommodate itfelf to the altered bulk of parts. Thus, 
where there was moft fat, as in the face, the wrinkles are 
mott ftrongly marked. When young perfons are fuddenly 
emaciated, the fkin contra¢ts, and no wrinkles enfue. 

The internal furface of the fkin correfponds every where 
to the cellular tiffue, which is loofe on the trunk, the thighs, 
arms, &c. and more denfe on the cranium, hand, &c. In 
mott animals, a mufcular plane, named panniculus carnofus, 
and analogous in its form to that which is every where 
connected to the mucous membranes in man, feparates the 
fin from the other organs, and imparts to it various motions, 
‘Traces of fuch a ftructure occur in a few inftances in man, 
as in the latiffimus colli, the epicranius, and the mulcles of 
the face. 

The cellular tiffue conneéts the cutis to mufcles almoft 
univerfally in the trunk $ but it has nothing to do with the 
motions of thefe mufcles, and receives from them no fen- 
fible influence. It is feparated from the mufcles in the 
imbs by aponeurofes. Many veffels purfue their courfe 
under it: large veins may be obferved through its fubftance; 
numerous arterial ramifications are diftributed on its fur- 
face; and nerves are found among thefe. 
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Organization of the Dermoid Syflem 
1. Proper Tiffue of this Sy/tem.—Thie comprehends, 


aft, the corion; 2dly, the rete mucofum; and, 3dly, the 


papille or villi. The corion is the effential part, which de- 
termines the thicknefs and form of the fkin: the rete mu- 
cofum is not very diftin& from it ; and the papillae manifeftly 
grow out of it. 

The corion is always white in the human fubje&. Ite 
thicknefs varics confiderably. In the head it poffefles op- 
pofite characters on the cranium and the face: in the former 
it is very thick and denfe in its texture, in confequence of 
the numerous hairs which traverfe it : in the latter it is every 
where thin and delicate, but more particularly in the eyelids 
and lips. On the pofterior part of the trunk, and efpe- 
cially along the back, its thicknefs is nearly double that 
which it has in front, where it is nearly uniform in the 
neck, cheft, and abdomen. We mutt except, however, the 
penis, fcrotum, labia, and brealts, where its texture is much 
thinner. The cerion is nearly of equal thicknefs in the 
fhoulder, arm, and fore-arm ; in the hand its thicknefs is ra- 
ther increafed, and more fo in the palm than on the back. It is 
generally much thicker on the thigh and leg, where there 
are more bulky mufcles than in the arm and fore-arm. It 
grows thicker in the foot, but lefs fo in the dorfal than ir 
the plantar region, which is the thickeft part of the fyftem, 
The relation of its funétions to the various degrees of 
thicknefs obferved in the hand, foot, and cranium, may be 
eafily underftood ; but in other parts we do not clearly fee 
the reafon of thefe differences. 

It is generally thinner in women than in men, fo as te 
prefent a fentible difference when the two are contrafted ia 
any region of the body, 

In order to examine the interior ftru€ture of the corion, 
it fhould be carefully feparated from the cellular and adipous 
tiffue, to which the inner furface adheres more or lefs clofely ; 
we fhall then find that furface differently difpofed in the dif- 
ferent regions. 

1. In the fole and palm we fee an infinite number of 
whitifh fibres, fhining like thofe of an aponeurotic nature, 
detached from the inner furface of the fkin, decuffating each 
other in every direction, leaving, particularly towards the 
heel, numerous areole of different fizes filled with fat, and 
gradually loft in the fub-cutaneous tiffue. Henrice there is 
not the fame mobility of the fkin over the covered parts, 
on thefe furfaces, as in moft other fituations ; an arrange- 
ment well fuited to the functions of prehenfion and fupport 
belonging to thefe parts. 


2. The cutis of other parts of the body has thefe fibres 
much lefs diftin€&t, not interwoven with the cellular tiffue, 
and feparated by fmaller areole: hence it is much loofer, 
and more eafily difleGed from the fubjacent parts. The 
areole reprefent a valt number of openings placed irre. 
gularly by the fide of each other, and lodging fmall, maffes 
of fat: when thefe are carefully removed very fenfible 
vacuities are left. The fibres, which form them, are fuffi- 
ciently clofe to give the appearance of an uniform ftructure 
perforated by numerous apertures. Thefe areola are very: 
favourable to the action of the tanning principle, which is 
introduced through them to the eorion much more ef- 
fe€tually than it can penetrate on the oppofite fide. Biehat 
afcertained this point by a direét experiment on the human 
fkin. Chaptal has obferved that the epidermis is a real obs 
ftacle to the action of tanning, and that its removal, with 
that of the hair, is an effential preliminary for this reafon ; 
but that the hide, even when thus prepared, is affected much 
more eafily an the inner than on the outer fide, a ~ 
3. On 
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_g. On the back of the hand and foot, as well as on the fore- 
head, the corion does not exhibit thefe numerous openings 
en its inner furface; it is {mooth and whitifh, particularly 
after being mac:rated a little : the fame obfervation may be 
made concerning that of the fcrotum, prepuce, and labia. 
Its tiflue is more compaé, and exhibits no intervals; fo 
that although it is thinner than on the limbs and trunk, it 
contains nearly as much fubftance. In that, which corre- 
fponds to the hair and beard, we obferve only the openings 
neceffary for the tranfmiffion of thofe parts. 

The three great modifications in the organization of the 
fkin, which we have juft defcribed, are merely differences 
of form, and not in the effential nature of the organ. The 
areole may be feen in all parts, where they exift at all, by 
means of maceration, which is a very good method of ex- 
amining the ftru€ture of the fkin. Immerfion in water 
foftens the fkin by feparating the fibres of its corion, and 
rendering their intervals more diftin&: we then find that 
the areolx are not confined to the internal furface, but 
are prolonged into its fubftance, which is penetrated by 
them in its whole thicknefs. ‘Thefe areole do not termi- 
nate in cul-de-facs towards the external furface, but they 
open on that furface by numerous holes very apparent 
in fin, which has been macerated for a month or two. The 
epidermis mult be removed in order to render them fen- 
fible : they penetrate the fkin obliquely, and admit in fome 
parts and fome fubje&ts the introduction of a pin’s head. 
They are fimple communications from the interior to the 
exterior for the paflage of hairs, exhalants, and abforbents, 
as they come to the furface: thus the fubjacent areole 
are merely cells containing the blood-veffels, and the tiffue 
ef the fkin altogether is a true cellular net-work, of which 
the interllices are very diftin& on the infide, but lefs ob- 
vious externally. Thus the corion conftitutes the bafis 
or fkeleton of the cutaneous organ, lodging in its areolz all 
the other parts of the organ, and giving to them their 
proper form. 

Bichat confiders that the areolar tiffue, which compofes 
the corion of the fkin, has much analogy with that of the 
fibrous fyftem. Its denfity and refiftance are nearly the 
fame in the heel: it becomes yellowifh and tranfparent by 
boiling; it refifts maceration for a long time; and it re- 
ceives in fome fituations the infertion of mufcular fibres. 
Yet the fenfibility and the difeafes of the two fy{tems differ 
altogether. 

The acute fenfibility of this organ does not refide in the 
areolar tiflue of its inner furface, but in the part containing 
the papille. And we find that the fame part is the feat of 
moft cutaneous eruptions. The external {urface only is co- 
loured by the blood in eryfipelas; and hence flight preffure, 
by driving this fluid into the deeper veffels, removes the red 
colour. In meafles, fearlet-fever, &c. the rednefs is alfo 
fuperficial. Injections occafion much greater rednefs of the 
external than of the internal furface; as the arterial trunks 
are found in the latter, and the numerous exhalants in the 
former. ‘Thefe confiderations prove clearly that the cellular 
tiflue of the fkin has much lefs vital aétivity than its outer 
furface; that this tiffue is foreign to almolt all the great 
ss jaqeaiy occurring in the fkin, particularly thofe of fen- 
ation and circulation, which take place in the papille and 
the reticular body, Its funétions, like thofe of the fibrous 
fyftem, fuppofe it almoft always in a paflive ftate, as they 
conlilt merely in fhielding the body, and protecting it againtt 
external agents. Its properties are well fuited to this office 
of a general protecting medium, Very large weights are 
Supported by flender trips of fkin, and dragging ia any di- 
‘rection tears them with great difficulty. Yet this refiftance 
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is {till much Jefs than when the corion has been fubmitted ta 
the aétion of the tanning principle. After fuch preparation 
it offers the ftrongeft conneéting medium which we have in 
the arts: no other tiffue in the animal economy, except the 
fibrous, unites in fo remarkable a degree pliability and re- 
fiftance. 

Haller, who regarded cellular fubftance as the principal 
component part of moit organs of the human body, and 
particularly as forming the bafis of membranes, defcribes 
the cutis as being made up of this tiflue in a condenfed form. 
‘¢ Its ftructure,’’ fays he, ‘ is on the whole the fame as that 
of membranes; viz. made of fhort, intricate, and clofely- 
adhering threads and laminz. Its external furface is denfe; 
the internal is gradually refolved into the cellular texture, fo 
that there are no accurate limits between the two parts. 
Under maceration it {wells and becomes loofened, and fepa- 
rates into its component lamine and fibres, both in man and 
animals.’’ Elements Phyfiolog. t. v. p. 3. 

The rete muc:fum, or reticular body of the fkin, is fo called 
from its fuppoled perforations by the papillz and the hairs, 
and becaufe it appears of a foft mucous nature. It was firft 
noticed by Malpighi, after whom it is fometimes named rete 
Malpighi1. The colour of the furface of the body feems to 
refide entirely in this membrane: Riolan faid that the caufe 
of the black colour in the negro is in the epidermis, and does 
not go fo deep as the true fkin. Malpighi, by fhewing the 
diftin&tion between: the cuticle and rete mucofum, demon- 
ftrated the true feat of the colour of the body. ‘* Ex quo,”’ 
fays he, ‘* deduco non incorngruam forte nigredinis Aithio~ 
pum caufam: certum enim eft ipfis cutam albam effe ficuti et 
cuticulam, unde tota nigredo a fubjecto mucofo et reticu- 
lari corpore ortum trahit."’ 

The rete mucofum in the negro is a thin black layer, 
about as thick as the cuticle itfelf. Putrefa¢tion eafily de- 
taches it with the cuticle from the cutis; but it can hardly 
be feparated from the former. It diflolves in water, and 
communicates a turbid cloud to it, like that produced by 
the pigmentum nigram. Mr. Cruikfhank defcribes it as 
being ** double, and confifting of a grey tranfparent mem- 
brane, and of a black web, very much refersbling the nigrum 
pigmentum of the eye.’? The demonttration of this reti- 
re body is much lefs eafy in the white races than in the 
negro ; and indeed very little feems to be known concerning 
its anatomy in the former. ‘* Mott authors,’’ fays Bichat, 
‘ reprefent the rete mucofum as a mucous ftratum interpofed 
between the cutis and epidermis, and pierced by a large 
number of openings for the paflage of papille: but I do 
not underitand how this can be demonttrated on detaching 
the cuticle, if it be fluid according to the ufual defcription. 
I have employed, for difcovering it, feveral means, none of 
which has fuceeeded. So clofely does the cuticle adhere to 
the cutis, that they cannot be feparated without injuring one 
or the other in the recent ftate. Yet, if we fucceed in an 
attempt of this kind, there is no appearance of mucus on the 
corion. After a longitudinal feétion, particularly in the foot, 
where the epidermis is very thick, the line of diftinction be, 
tween it and the corion is very manifeit ; but nothing efcapes 
from between them. When the cuticle has been removed, 
after boiling the fkin, nothing remains on cither of the fur- 
faces. Maceration and putrefaétion, but particularly the 
latter, produce a kind of vifcid covering on the fkin, very 
obvious when the epidermis is detached; but this is pro- 
duced by decompofition, and nothing of the kind is feen 
under ordinary circumtlances. I believe, from all thefe con- 
fiderations, that there is no fubitance depofited by the ves 
fels on the furface of the cutis, and forming an exterior co- 
vering in the fenfe in which Malpighi bas reprefented the 
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matter. I-think we fhould underftand, by the reticular 
body, an inter-texture of extremely fine veflels, the trunks 
of which, already very minute, after paffing through the 
numerous perforations of the corion, are ramified on its fur- 
face, and contain different kinds of fluids. “The exittence of 
this vafcular net-work is placed out of all doubt by minute 
injeCtions, which entirely’change the colour of the fkin on 
the outfide, without altering it much internally. This is 
the principal feat of the various eruptive diforders, moft of 
which are altoxether foreign to the corion. 

«¢ We may then conceive the reticular body as a general ca- 
pillary fyftem,; furrounding the cutaneous organ, and form- 
ing, with the papill, a ftratum intermediate to the corion 
and epidetmis. In the white part of the human race this 
fyftem contains only white fluids; in the negro they are 
black, and of various tints in the other varieties of our fpe- 
cies. The enumeration of the different fhades of this orzan, 
and the copfideration of the caufes of thefe varieties, belong 
to the natural hiftory of man, Hitherto we have very few 
data concerning this fubftance: it does not feem to circulate 
in the part. We fee that the negro’s {kin is black, and we 
know very little more. The rete fometimes adheres to 
the cutis, but generally to the cuticle, when they are fepa- 
rated after maceration. It is manifeitly foreign to both, 
fince they have the fame colour in the dark as the white 
races.’” 

It feems really to be a matter of doubt, whether in the 
white races there be any cclouring-matter in the exterior 
capillary fyftem analogous to the black fubftance of the 
negro, or whether the colour of their furface arife merely 
from that of the cutis and cuticle. That there is fome co- 
louring-matter is rendered probable by the fingular anomaly’ 
exhibited in the albinos; which fee. We ean demonftrate in 
that cafe the abfence of the pigmentum nigrum of the eye, 
and we fee clearly the deficiency of colour in the hair. The 
peculiar dead white of the fin is referred, by analogy, to the 
want of the colouring principle in that organ. ‘There is 
generally a connection between the colour of the fkin, hair, 
and eyes, which is remarkably evinced in this inftance. A 
dark complexion is accompanied with black hair and dark 
eyes ; and the light irides, as the blue and grey, occur in in- 
dividuals with red, flaxen, or other light fhades of the hair 
and light fkin. All thefe circumitances lead us to conclude 
that the fkin, hair, and eyes have their colour dependent on 
fome peculiar matter, the tint of which follows a general 
law in all thefe parts. 

Even in the white races certain portions of the fkin fome- 
times exhibit a dark colour. The areola round the nipple 
becomes black or dark brown in women who are fomewhat 
advanced in pregnancy, and affords a very fure mak that 
they are pregnant. Haller fays that he faw the fltin of the 
pubes in a woman approaching nearly to that of the negro 
in blacknefs; and Aibinus mentions a fimilar eircumftance 
in a man. 

The colour of the fkin is tranfmitted to the offspring, and 
is furprifingly altered by intermarriages of the’ different 
races. Where a black and a white individual copulate, the 
offspring has the middle tint between thofe of its parents. 
Tf the child of a black man fhould intermarry with a white 
perfon, and their child with another white individual, and 
fo on; the offspring will be white in the fourth generation ; 
or vice verfd. But the detailed coniideration of this fubject 
belongs, more properly, to natural hiftory. 

The colour of the cutaneous organ in the white races of 
the human fpecies is much modified by accidental circum- 
fiances. Expofure to the fun’s rays produces various 
fhades of a reddifh-brown colour, which effect is commonly 


called tanning’: thig “alteration is very rapidly produced by. 


going much on the water, in conféquence of. the refle@ioh of: 
the light from its furface. That this is the confequence of” 
the canfe juit affigned, and that'the effet is not produced by 
heat, is rendered obvious by the difference of colour in the. 
face and hands, and on thofe parts of the body which are 
habitually covered: alfo by the brown tint of the face pro- 
duced by a fummer’s fun, which offers a remarkable contralt. 
to that of the forehead, where it is protected by the hat. 
Our clothes do not prevent the aGtion of heat upon the fkin, 
but will intercept the luminous rays. The pale and fallow, 
tints of the inhabitants of large towns, compared to the 
florid countenances of country people, arife from the fame 
caufe. Men are blanched like plants when fhut out from 
the influence of the fun. Tanning takes place much more 
quickly in individuals of light complexion, than in thofe of 
an oppofite character. The effe& in all cafes is temporary,. 
and goes off when the caufe no longer ats. It is produced 
in a greater and more permanent degree in white individuals 
who move into warm climates: but neither here nor in any 
other inftance is it tranfmitted to the offspring. Phyfiolo- 
gilts have chofen to reprefent this as a change occurring in 
the rete mucofum ; on what authority we do not know. 
The light brown fpots, called freck'es, which occur about 
the head and neck when expofed to fun and air, feem to be: 
of the fame nature with the tanning. The colours imprefled 
on the fin in the operation of tattowing, refide in the cutis, 
and confequently remain when the cuticle and rete mucofum 
have been deftroyed by maceration. Thefe colours are per- 
manent: they remain through hfe, and the marks can only 
be deftroyed by removing the fkin which contains them ; a 
circumftance which is hardly reconcileable to our notions of 
the conftant changes of decompofition and compofition in. 
all parts of the frame. es, . 

Mr. Cruikfhank defcribes a vafcular membrane as exifting 
between the rete mucofum and cuus; and apparently it is 
the fame as the vafcular net-work of Bichat.. He inje&ted- 
this in the fkin of perfons who had died of fmall-pox ; and. 
was led to invettigate the matter from’ a conyerfation with a 
gentleman who conceived that he had injected veffels in the 
rete mucofum. He macerated in putrid water, during the 
fummer, portions of fmall-pox fkin, which had*been kept for 
fome time in fpirits. ‘¢ Cuticle and rete mucofum were al- 
ready turned down; and upon the eighth or ninth day I 
found I could now feparate a vafcular membrane from the 
cutis, in which were alfo fituated the injeéted fmall-pox puf- 
tules. Thefe laft confifted of circles of long-floating villi 
at the circumference, but of a white uninjected fubftance in: 
the centre. ‘This central part Mr. Hunter had previoufly- 
faid was a flough formed by the irritation of the variolous- 
matter. The furface of the fkin, from whence this mem- 
brane was feparated, was elegantly porous. The pores now. 
appeared exceedingly more numerous, and this furface of the: 
{kin was ftill tough and fhinmg. I macerated the fame {kin 
for four or five days more, and feparated another membraney. 
more delicate than the former, but alfo vafcular... The for- 
mer I eatily preferved; the latter, attracted by the inftru- 
ment that feparated it, or unable to bear the agitation of the 
water ar fpirits in which it was feparated, conflantly broke 
down. But the correfponding furface of the fkin was fill 
tough and fhining ; the pores were now much larger and, 
more diflin& than before, and convinced me that the appear- 
ance was natural, and. that the fkin had fultained no real in- 
jury in the procefs.’”? Experiments.on the infenfible Perfpi- 
ration of the Human Body, &c p. 38. 

It has generally been {tated that the rete mucofum is not 
regenerated when it has been deftroyed in ulcers; and confe- 
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quently that.the cicatrices.of blacks are always white. We 

“believe that this point is not clearly proved. . 
Whatever opinion we may form concerning the different 

ftrata’ deferibéd above, as intervening between the cuticle 

and cutis, whether we regard them as diftin& membranes, or 

as portions detached by art from the cutis, they are of im- 
portance, as containing an extenfive diftribution of capillary 
veffels. Independently of the colouring matter, thefe vef- 
fels feem ordjnarily to be filled with white fluids :, the ex- 
haling pores, which furnith the matter of perfpiration, arife 
from them, and the fame vafcular. net-w.rk is the feat of ery- 
frpelas, and of all the cutaneous eruptious which do not af- 
feét the corion. 

_“ The blood,” fays Bichat, * does not penetrate this ca- 
pillary fyftem in the ordinary tate: but numerous caufes will 
dead to its being fuddenly diftended. Rub the fkin a little 
roughly, and it is inflantly reddened. Irritate it mechani- 
_cally or chemically, its fenfibility is immediately awakened, 
it becomes filled with blood, which could not enter before, 
-and is reddened in a furface proportioned to the extent of the 
irritation. The cheeks exhibit an analogous phenomenon in 
blufhing ;, and all rubefacient membranes fhew the great 
tendency of the fuperficial capillary fyitem to admit, undér 
-circumftances of excitation, that blood which it rejeéts in its 
natural flate. Blifters, and fire, applicd toa degree fhort of 
defiroying the furface, act in the fame way: they caufea 
_fudden fpecies of eryfipe!as, which is followed. by an abund- 
_ant fereus exhalation under the cuticle. 

.“ lnritation.of the fin is not the only caufe which deter- 
-mines.an influx of blood into the exterior capillary fyftem. 

Whenever the aétion of the heart is accelerated, and the 
motion of the blood confequently precipitated, there is a 
tendency to this paflage, as we fee clearly after violent exer- 

_cife, or on the accefs of the hot ftage in fevers. 

__ “The capillary fyftem of the face is more fubje& to this 
fudden influx of blood than that of any other part. This is 
feen in the two cafes juit mentioned, f exercife and fever, 
where the aétion of the heart is accelerated. In various 
difeafes of internal organs the facial capillaries ave fympa- 
thetically affected, and produce rednefs or palenefs of the 
countenance ; and their diftention always gives to the face 
in afphyxia a livid tint, which is confined to that part. In 

_ deaths refembling afphyxia, where the circulation becomes 

~embarrafled in the lungs, and in apoplexy, the head is equally 
remarkable for its lividity. Three circumflances may be 
noticed, in explanation of this great fufceptibility of the 

facial capillary fyftem for the admifhon of blood; rt, the 
ordinary rednefs of the cheeks fhews that blood is habitually 

‘contained in thefe capillaries in a certain quantity, which is 

_ not the cafe in other parts; zdly, anatomical injections thew 

_us that the arteries communicate here more freely with the 

- capillaries; fine injections colour the face much more deeply 
than other parts; and, 3dly, there is a more acute fenfibility in 

the face; a flight blow will bring the blood inte the cheeks 
in an inttant, although it would produce no reduefs in the 
arm, 

__ © The blood quits the capillaries of the face as quickly as 
_ it enters them; the paflions produce here, almott in inttan- 
taneous fuccellion, the lively red of a febrile attack, the 

deadly palenefs of fyncope, or any intermediate fhades. 

. Thus the face becomes well adapted to ferve as a kind of 
{eene, painted fuccellively by the paffions with numerous 
fhades, which are effaced, return, and undergo a thoufand 

. modifications according to the flate of the mind. 

_ Let me obferve further on this fubject, that the paflions 

_ have a threefold mode of expreflion in the countenance ; iit, 

»by the capillanes which, being altogether involuntary, otten 

boven 


betrays what we fhould be inclined to,eonceal ;.2dly, the 


_ mufcular motions, which contract or expand the features to 


‘exprtefs the fad or the joyful affeGtions, and thus produce the 

wrinkles already noticed; and, 3dly, the eye, which, as Buffon 
obferves, not only receives fenlitive impreffions, but alfo 
exprefies mental emotion. ‘The two latter are in fome de- 
gree voluntary ; we can feign them, although we cannot 
deceive with; the firft. 

“The tendency of the facial capillaries to become diftended 

_with blood, difpofes them to numerous morbid affections. 
Eryfipelas frequently attacks this part ; variolons pultules 
are particularly a¢tive here; and feveral eruptions occur 
more frequently in the face than in other fituations. 

« We muft therefore diftinguifh two parts in the capillary 
fyftem exterior to the corion, One contains habitually the 
colouring matter of the fkin, which is at reft, or experiences 
at leaft no other motion, than the flow and almoft i:fenfible 
one of compofition ‘and decompotition, and which therefore 
never exhibits fuch fudden changes as we have jult defcribed. 
Though the other fluids are habitually circulated, and are 
conflantly efcaping by tranfpiration; their place is often 
fupplied by blood. We know of no communicatien be- 
tween thefe; they appear to be abfolutely independent. 
Some white fluids remain in the latter part at the time 
death, as the following experiment will prove. Immerfe a 
piece of {kin in boi'ing water for a fhort time, and the epi- 
dermis will be elevated into numerous {mall velicles containing 
a ferous fluid.” 

The papille of the fkin are {mall eminences of its external 
furface, {uppofed to perforate the reticular body, .and con- 
fequently to be contiguous by their extremities to the epi- 
dermis ; they differ in form in various fituations, and are 
called villi where they are {mall and fine. Malpighi firtt 
obferved in animals, and particularly in the foot of the pig, 
that the external furface of the fikin is not level, but elevated 
into certain prominences under the cuticle, This ftructure 
does not belong to the whole furface of the cutaneous organ, 
which, although rather unequal in confequence of {mall 
rifings about the hairs, has no regularly arranged parts de- 
ferving to be called papille. Thus Ruyfch could find 
yothing of this kind on the back of the foot, and acknow- 
ledges that they are obfcure in other parts, and only to be 
feen after injeétions ; and other anatomifts have experienced 
confiderable d'ficulty in detecting thefe parts, even with the 
aflittance of glafles. 

“Neither, «¢ fays Bichat,”’ are we to miftake for papille 
the numerous and very fenfible tubercles, which make the 
fkin of certain fubjects very rough. Thefe confift of {mall cel- 
lular and vafcular fafciculi, or of febaceous glands found at 
the openings of the corion under the epidermis, through 
which the hairs are tranfmitted; elevate the external furface, 
and thus caufe projections. Maceration for two or three 
months- converts thefe bodies, which always contain a litt'e 
fat, into the firm, whitifh, unctuous and fpermaceti-like 
fubftance always produced from adipous matter by macera- 
tion; the fkin at the fame time becomes foft and pulpy, and 
is loofened round thefe tubercles, which are clearly {een to be 
continuous with the fubjacent fat. ‘Thefe promtaences are 
more frequent on the limbs and back than on +h front of 
the trunk ; and they are more numerous in the*former, an 
the afpect of extention than. of flexion. The ablence of 
thefe rulings, and a confequent fmoothnefs of the outer fur- 
face of the corion, belong to our notion of a beautiful fin ; 
and this character belongs much more to the cutugeous organ 
of women than of men. ‘The epidermis Covering thete pro- 
minences is often detached in feales, particularly by any 
rather itrong rubbing ; and this contributes flill more to the 
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roughnefs and harfhnefs of the fkin; it might lead us to fup- 
pofe that the epidermis forms them, although it is only ac- 
ceflary. Where the latter is thick, asin the palms and 
foles, thefe cutaneous tubercles are never feen.’’ 

The proper papille of the fkin are very vifible in the 
hands and feet, and may be feen when the cuticle has been 
carefully removed after fimple maceration for a fufficient 
time; but {till more plainly when the cutis has been minutely 
injefted previous to the macerating precefs. We obferve 
narrow, longitudinal, and flightly prominent lines in the 
cutis, dittributed f{pirally at the ends of the fingers and toes. 
From thefe ridges arife very {mall conical proceffes like fine 
threads or hairs, flightly inclined towards the nail, fhorter 
and more imperfect in the {maller toes and fingers ; they give 
a rough villous appearance to the furface, which is repre- 
fented in the feventh figure of Mr. Cruikfhank’s work on the 
infenfible perfpiration. ‘They are very diftin@ in the red 
part of the lips, where they are numerous and long, and pro- 
duce a villous appearance ; Ruyfch has figured them in his 
eighth Fhefaurus. The foft and fpongy fkin of the glans 
penis is remarkable for a fimilar flruéture, which is well 
reprefented by Albinus in the Annot. Acad. lib. iii. tab. 4. 

« They are more obtufe in the female mamme. The minute- 
nefs of thefe organs renders it difficult to afcertain their in- 
ternal ftructure fatisfa&torily. They receive numerous blood- 
veflels, fo as to become much more deeply tinged by 
coloured inje€tions than the furrounding fkin. ‘They receive 
numerous nerves, and have generally been regarded by ana- 
tomilts in a particular manner as organs of a nervous ftruc- 
ture. That a confiderable fupply of nerves is beftowed on 
thofe parts of the fkin which have thefe papille is very 
clear ; but, that the minute filaments can be traced into the 
very prominences, and that they lay afide their ceverings, fo 
that the nervous pulp is bare in them, muft be regarded as 
inferences from analogy rather than from direét obfervation. 
‘The denfity of the corion, and the extreme flendernefs of 
the nervous threads, are almoft infuperable obftacles to our 
tracing the nerves into the papillz. 

‘We can fearcely doubt, fays Haller, that thefe bodies are 
the organs of touch, when we obferve them larger, more 
diitin@, and receiving a greater fupply of nerves where this 
fenfe exifts in the moft acute degree, hardly difcernible in 
other fituations ; and particularly ca'culated by their pro- 
minence to be imprefled by external objects. Perhaps their 
exiftence in the fole of the foot, where they are covered by 
fo thick acuticle, is hardly reconcileable with this opinion. 

That the veffels, which they contain, contribute to the 
feparation of the matter of perfpiration, is fo conformable 
to general analogy, that we caneafily admit it. Mr. Cruik- 
fhank was difpofed to regard them as the organs of cutaneous 
abforption from their refemblance to the inteftinal villi, on 
which he diicovered the orifices of the laéteals. 

Eff af various Agents on the Dermoid Tiffue—We have 
noticed already, under the head of the rete mucofum, the 
a€tion of light upon the living fkin. 

‘The a¢tion of caloric on the living integuments prefents 
different phenomena, according to the degree in which it is 
applied. A warm atmofphere relaxes its tiflue, increafes 
ws action, and promotes the evacuation by the exhalants of 
the reftdual fluid of nutrition and digeftion. It is contracted 
and cortugated by cold, and refufes to admit thefe fluids, 
which then go off chiefly by urine. The gradual change 
from one to the other of thefe {tates does not produce any 
unpleafant effet: but fudden viciffitudes are not fo free 
from danger. The cold produced by the evaporation of the 
cutaneous exhalation, enables the human fubjeét to preferve 
his ordinary temperature in air, heated above the degree of 


boiling water. See the very curious faéts on this fubje& 
detailed in the article Heat, Animal. ‘The interruption of 
the cutaneous difcharge on the corrugation produced by cold 
fufpends this evaporation, and thereby prevents the tempera- 
ture from being lowered beyond the natural ftandard. 

When more confiderable heat is applied to the fkin, it 
produces firft a fenfible rednefs, which 1s followed by vefi- 
cations. If it be increafed in degree, the texture of the 
organ is deftroyed; it is hardened and curled up, lke any 
other animal tiflue when burnt; beyond this point it 1s 
blackened and converted into a coal. The firft operation ts 
on the vital powers of the organ, and confequently can take 
place only during life: the latter effects are produced on the 
tiffue, and may be exhibited in dead {kin. The latter, when 
heated, contraéts, and then fwells, exhales a fetid odour, 
and leaves a denfe charcoal, difficult to incinerate. On 
diftillation it yields the fame products as fibrine. Intenfe cold 
produces in the firlt place a rednefs of the organ, as in the 
nofe, ears, fingers, &c. of individuals expofed in a very cold 
climate : inflammatory aétion and mortification enfue. The 
latter occurs immediately on the application of high tem- 
perature, but after fome interval in the oppofite cafe. 

The air evaporates and carries off habitually the matters 
fecreted from the fkin: and when this effe& is not produced, 
they are accumulated on the furface, and render it moift. 
This evaporation is a phyfical phenomenon entirely diftin@ 
from the vital aétion of tranfpiration. ‘The latter takes 
place in a warm bath, as well as in the air; but in the 
former cafe the fluid is diffolved by the water. Does free 
expoture of the fkin to air increafe or diminifh the amount 
of its exhalation? The common opinion feems to be that the 
latter effeét is produced ; the exhaling pores are fuppofed to 
be obftruéted by the impreffion of cold on the fkin. Dr. 
Stark, however, proved by dire&t experiment in his own per- 
fon, that the body loft more weight in a given time when 
naked, than when covered by the ordinary clothing. 

Moifture of the fkin may be produced in two perfedtly 
diftin&t ways; 1ft, by increafed exhalation, which may arife 
from accelerated action of the heart, as in violent exercife or 
fever; from relaxation of the organ by the warmth of the 
air, or by baths; or from fympathy, as in confumption, fear, 
&c. Under all thefe cireumftances the increafed difcharge 
will keep the fkin moift. zdly. The fame effe& will be pro- 
duced by infufficient diffolution of the perfpiration when it 
is produced, as in bed, or in damp weather. 

When the air has accefs to dead fkin on all fides, it is 
dried, and becomes tranfparent, unlefs it fhould contain 
blood ; it is then firm, but admits of being bent. In this 
ftate it yields very little to external agents, does not readily 
abforb moifture, and has no difagreeable fmell. Hence fkins 
fimply dried are of great ufe in the arts, and afford fervice- 
able and pleafant coverings ; hence, too, probably the great 
durability of the mummies. 

If the fkin be left on the body, or expofed in moift air, 
it putrefies, aaa fucceflively a brown, a greenifh, and 
Jaitly fomewhat black colour. It exhales a mott fetid odour, 
and becomes fwollen by the liberation of gas. A fluid mucus 
appears on its furface, from which the epidermis is then fe- 
parated. When all the fluids are evaporated, a blackifh 
fubftance remains. 

Water removes from the living fkin thofe parts of the 
perfpired matter which are not diflolved by the air; and the 
ufe of bathiny, which is much negleéted in thefe days, muft 
be regarded as an efficacious means of preferving the furface 
free from acrid and irritating matters, and confequently ina 
flate of health. We cannot ftate precifely what aétion baths 
have'on the living {kin ; we are told indeed that they yore 
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and foften, or conftringe and brace ; but no precife meaning 
is attached to thefe vague expreffions. They feem to affect 
the vital powers of the part, to augment or diminifh them, 
but we know of no influence on the tiffue. : 

After macerating the fkin for fome hours in water, with 
agitation and preffure, evaporation of the fluid yields a little 
gelatine. When macerated longer it becoines foftened, and 
fenfibly whiter, {wells a little, and remains for a long time 
without undergoing any other alteration than a degree of 
putrefaétion, much lefs than what occurs in the mufcular, 
glandular, and other tiffues. This putrefa¢tion is more 
marked on the furface in contaét with the cuticle, but at 
the end of two months the fkin has loft but little of its con- 
filtence ; it begins to be reduced into a fetid pulp at the end 
of three or four months. According to Fourcroy, f{pon- 
taneous decompofition in water or moift earth converts it 
into a fatty matter, and into ammonia, which compofe a kind 
of foap. It produces very little freth when boiled. Juit 
before ebullition commences, fo as always to be convex on 
the fide covered by the epidermis, and concave on the oppo- 
fite ; the fibres are contraéted and condenfed at this time, 
aud the contra‘tion is greater on the inner furface, where 
the intervals are the largeft. Atthe fame period {mall vefi- 
cations are obferved. This crifpation of the fkin renders 
it denfe, hard, and elaftic, but reduces its dimenfions. It 
foon acquires a femi-tran{parency and yellowifh colour, like 
that of the fibrous organs when boiled. The hardnefs which 
it had acquired at the in{tant of crifpation is now gradually 
loft; the fkin is foftened, yields much gelatine to the water 
in which it is boiled, but inftead of diminifhing, is rather 
increafed in thicknefs. All appearance of fibres is loft in 
this flage; a femj-tranfparent, gelatinous, and homogeneous 
mafs remains ; ftill it does not lofe its elaflicity ; probably 
the large quantity of gelatine, which it contains, occafions 
it to retain this property. The flighteft motion excites in 
it a general vibration as in the different animal jellies. By a 
continuance of the boiling nearly the whole gelatine is dif- 
folved, conftituting a vifcid liquor, which by proper evapo- 
ration is converted into glue ; and a fmall membranous refi- 
due only, which is diflolved with great difficulty, remains; 
a long time is required to reduce the flin to this ltate. From 
this tilubibty in water, the cutis of animals is moitly em- 
ployed in the manufacture of glue. 

Sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids aé on the fkin, as on 
any other animal fub{tances, but much more flowly, parti- 
cularly on the furface covered by the epidermis. The firft 
reduces it quickly to a blackifh pulp ; the two others, even 
in a concentrated {tate, bring it lefs readily into a pulp: the 
oxymuriatic acid produces very little eflect on it. Nitric 
acid converts it into oxalic acid and fat, while, at the fame 
time, azotic gas and pruflic acid are emitted. Acids do not 
aé& in this way during life: they never produce this pulpy 
ftate of the organ. AQ piece of caultic, enveloped in a por- 
tion of fkin, is reduced to a yellowifh-red thick fluid in the 
courfe of a day : the fkin is crifped and contraéted, but not 

enetrated ; its tiffue does not even appear injured on the 
urface. Alkalies have different effects, according to cir- 
cumftances, in the living ftate ; they deltroy fome granula- 
tions much more readily than others. An alkaline lixivium, 
applied to the furface of the body, caufes an unQuous and 
flippery feel, as its combination with the un€tuous matter 
produces a foap. Concentrated alkalies diflolve the dead {kin, 
converting it into oil and ammonia, 

“ The cutis,” fays Dr. Thomfon, “ appears to be a pe- 
culiar modification of gelatine enabled to refit the a@tion of 
water, partly by the compacinefs of its texture, and partly 
by the vifcidity of the gelatine, of which it is formed ; for 


thofe fins which diffolve the moft readily in boiling water, 
afford the worlt glue. Mr. Hatchett has obferved that the 
vifcidity of the gelatine obtained from fkins is nearly in- 
verfely as their flexibility, the fupplelt hides always yielding 
the weakeft glue; but this glue 1s very foon obtained from 
them by hot water.’” Sytem of Chemiftry, v. 5. p. 575: 

The produétion of leather, by the action of the tanning 
principle of vegetables upon the fkin, is a fubject of fuch 
importance, that it would be ufelefs for us to enter on it here: 
it will be confidered feparately in the articles of the dic- 
tionary relating to tanning: further information on the 
chemical properties of the fkin may alfo be derived under 
the heads GetaTin, Gur, &c. 

Very little is known of the chemical conftitution of the 
rete mucofum. Oxymuriatic acid deprives it of the black 
colour, and renders it yellow in the negro. Beddoes {tates 
that immerfion for fome time in water, impregnated with 
that acid, will difcharge the colour in the living fubject. 
ne FaGtitious Airs, p. 45.) Fourcroy mentions that the 

oot of a negro, after a fimilar expofure, nearly loft its co- 
lour, but that the original black hue returned in a few days. 
Syit. des Connoiff. Chimiques, t.ix. p. 259. 

Common Parts belonging to the Tifjue of the Dermoid Sy/tem.— 
The fkin contains a iarge proportion of cellular fubitance. 
Numerous prolongations of the fubcutaneous cellular ftratum 
penetrate the contiguous areole of the corion, then pafs 
into the more exterior ones, and end at the numerous pores 
which tranfmit the veffels, nerves, and hairs. Thus, if the 
cellular tiffue could be completely feparated, the cutaneous 
organ would reprefent a piece of {ponge, being perforated in 
every direction. According to Bichat, boils perform this 
diflection, deftroy the cellular organ, and leave the fkin in 
this cribriform ftate. He adds, that the corion itfelf is not 
the feat of any acute affection : that all difeafes of this nature 
either affect its furface, or the cellular tiffue of its areolz. 
But it may be altered by chronic difeafes ; and is mani- 
feftly diforganized in elephantiatis, 

In anafarca of long continuance the fubcutaneous ferofity 
gradually penetrates the cellular fub{tance of the dermoid 
areola, feparates its fibres, and fometimes arrives even at 
the epidermis, which it burils; through thefe openings it 
elcapes. 

Probably, fays Bichat, the cellular tiffue does not extend 
fo far as the external furface, under the epidermis: for when 
that covering is removed, no granulatiens are formed, al- 
though thefe are always produced whenever cellular tiffue 
is expofed, 

The arteries, running in the fubcutaneous cellular fubftanee, 
furnifh an infinite number of finall branches, which enter 
the areole of the {kin with the cellular prolongations, anaf- 
tomofe at every point in the areole of the organ, and pene- 
trate at laft through the pores of the exernal furface to pro- 
duce the capillary net-work already deferibed, which, in the 
ordinary ftate, contains very little red blood. In this paf- 
fage, through the arcole of the ikin, very few branches feem 
to terminate on the fibres of the corion itfelf. 

After penetrating the {kin in the oppolite direétion, the 
veins opens into the large fubcutaneous trunks, which in 
many parts may be fo clearly feen through the integuments. 
The venous ramifications of the areolw are nearly infenfible 
in the natural tate, but are conjiderably dilated over can- 
cerous tumours, fo that the fkin is marked by numerous 
blueifh ferpentine lines. All gradual extenfions of the cuta- 
neous organ, as in aneurifms, pregnancy, dropfy, &c. are 
attended with the fame phenomenon, which is never exhibited 
in acute cafes. : 

Numerous and confiderable branches of nerves form a =e 
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of fubcutaneous nervous fyftem, producing the filaments which 
enter the {kin. They communicate with each other in tra- 
verling the areole of the organ, and probably terminate on 
the papilla. In the hand, where thefe prominences are 
very numerous and clearly marked, there are more fubcu- 
taneous nerves, in proportion to the furface, than in any 
other part. 

A great number of abforbing veffels is found under the 
fkin ; infomuch, indeed, that this is the moft favourable 
fituation for inveftigating them. The veins are furrounded 
by them, and feveral fafciculi are obferved in the intervals 
‘of thefe veffels; fo that we may reprefent the flcin and apo- 
neurofes as being feparated, in the limbs, by a continuous 
ftratum of thefe veffels. We mutt refer the origin of many 
of them to the corion, from the areole of which they carry 
into the blood the fat and cellular lymph, as well as the 
nutritive matter of its fibres.. But'is there, moreover, a 
particular order of ‘branches opening on’ the epidemis, for 
the purpofe of abforbing fub{tances from the furface of the 
body under certain circumitances ? Anatomical invetliga- 
tions do not enable us to decide this queltion direGly : the 
abforbing pores cannot be demonttrated: we mutt therefore 
inquire whether the phenomena of the cutaneous funétions 
indicate their exiftence. We may obferve, previoufly, that 
the fuperficial abforbents are very numerous, and feem 'to be 
in greater number than would be required for abforbing ‘the 
contents of the cellular fubitance. 

It had long been received as an eftablifhed truth, that the 
fkin is an inhaling or abforbing, as well as an exhaling organ ; 
that though the lofs by perfpiration commonly greatly ex- 
ceeds what the fyftem gains by abforption, yet fometimes, 
according to the varying circumftances of external relations 
and conditions of the body itfelf, the inhalation balanced, 
and even furpaffed the exhalation. Of late this doétrine of 
inhalation has been called in queftion, and, in the opinion 
of many, has been completely overthrown. 

The moft dire& argument in favour of abforption from 
the fkin, is the aétion of various fubftances upon the body, 
when applied to this organ. ‘This is fhewn in a ‘particularly 
clear view in the inftances of opium and mercury. Dr. Cur- 

rie (Medical Reports, chap. 19.) confiders, that in all fuch 
cafes the article abforbed is forced through the epidermis 
by mechanical preffure ; or that the epidermis has been pre- 
vioufly deitroyed by injury or difeafe; or if found, that the 
article applied to it is of an acrid nature, which firlt irritates 
and erodés this tegument; and then coming into conta¢ct 
with the mouths of the lymphatics under it, is of courfe 
abforbed. 
‘firm adhefion of the cuticle and cutis is well known : on the 
fuppofition jult mentioned they ought to be feparated, which 
is not the fact, we ought to fee the ointment under the cu- 
ticle, which is equally untrue, and the ointment fhould pene- 
“trate equally in the dead fubje&, which is not the cafe. 
However, the a@tion of mercurial fumigations, where no 
fri€tion is employed, ‘affords a cafe of abforption from the 
furface of tlie found cuticle, which cannot be denied. 


On the fame fide of the queftion, it has been afferted, © 


that water is taken up by the fin in various cafes. Many 
inftances have been known of perfons at fea, with no frefh 
water, having their thirlt much allayed by wetting their 
cloths with the falt water. 
thority of Default, that the body acquires an increafe of 
weight in the warnt bath: ‘‘denique vapor aque calidz in 
manum reforbetur, et homini in balneo conftituto’ cutis tu- 


met et rubet, corpus pondere augetur, fitis fedatur, et om- ° 


nia figna eduntur aque reforbte et fanguini admitte.’’ t. v. 


p- 83. -Experiments have fince been’ made with ‘every * 


This explanation is quite unfatisfattory. The © 


Haller affirms, too, on the au- “wafting twenty ounces in 24 hours, and confequently, if there 


neceflary care, which feem to contradi& this pofition, and 
to prove that the body acquires no additional weight in the 
warm bath. Seguin, from a great many experiments of this 
defcription, concludes that there is no inhalation, becaufe 
the body, fo far from gaining, always loft fome part of its 
weight during immerfion, although much lefs than in the 
air in equal times. Thus, in a bath heated frem ro” to 12? 
of Reaumur, the lofs of weight was to that fuftained during 
the fame time in air as 6.5 to 17; at the temperatures from 
15° to 18’, as 7.5 to 21.7; and from 26° to 28°, as 13 to 
23. La Medecine eclaircé par les Sciences Phyfiques, 
tom. ill. 

In other experiments, again, as in thofe of Drs. Gerard 
and Currie, there was no imcreafe of weight ; but neither 
was the body in general obferved to have fuffered any lofs 
during immerfion in the warm bath. “ When I was at 
Buxton,” fays Dr.Currie, “in 1788, I made an experi- 
ment on the effeéts of bathing on the weight of my body, 
and after half an hour’s immerfion, I found it rather di- 
minifhed than increafed. This experiment had, I believe, 
been made before by Dr. Pearfon with the fame refult ; it 
has fince been repeated with great care, and it is afcer- 
tained, as a faé, that no increafe in the weight of the body 
is produced by immerfion in water at the temperature of 
$2>.. Inthe year 1790, I’had a ‘patient in diabetes, whofe 
cuticle, as is ufual in that difeafe, was in a morbid ftate; 
and being defirous of trymg how far the inordinate a€tion 
of the kidnies might be affected by a gentle ftimulus ap- 
plied to the fkin, I immerfed him in a bath of the tempera- 
ture of 96°, weighing him before and after immerfion. 
There was no fenfible variation in the weight. This expe- 
riment has fince been made by Dr. Gerard in another cafe 
of diabetes, an account of which is given in the publication 
of Dr. Rollo; and as it was repeated a great number of 
times with the utmoft care and accuracy, it may be confidered 
as eftablifhed, that immerfion in the warm bath in diabetes 
produces no increafe in weight. I have made five different 


‘experiments of the fame kind on myfelf, varying the heat of 


the bath from 87° to g5’, but never in any inftance found 
my weight augmented,” (Medical Reports, vol. i. p. 302.) 
The doctor then details a cafe of ttriétured cefophagus, 
where the patient gradually wafted, and ultimately died of 
inanition, although he was immerfed daily in a tepid milk 
and water bath. ; 
We may obferve, concerning the fa&ts juft quoted, that 
they by no means warrant a decilive negative inference. 
We ‘have every reafon to fuppofe that the action of the 
{kin goes not uninterruptedly in the bath, and that the pul- 
monary exhalation proceeds as ufual. Yet the weight either 
continued unchanged, or, if any lofs was obferved, this was 
conttantly lefs,*much lefs, than is experienced during the 
fame interval in air: hence we may argue, that there muft 
have been abforption. Dr. Currie’s cafe of ftri€tured cefo- 
phagus merits further confideration : no experiment could 
be more unfavourable for an opponent of cutaneous abforp- 
tion. The patient, it is true, gained no weight while in the 
warm bath, but the lofs continually going on in the air, was, 
as in other trials, fufpended during the immerfions, It 
is worthy of obfervation, that there was neither increafe nor 
decreafe of weight in the bath; yet Mr. M. was at this time 


was no abforption in the bath, it might be fuppofed that he 
would have loit tive-fixths ofan ounce during the hour of im- 
mherfion. It is the more remarkable that there was no decreafe, 
becaufe in the bath the fkin always foftened, and the forehead 
became covered witha gentle moilture.”” Befides, “ he always 
. : 
exprefled great comfort from the bath, with abatement of 


thirft,”’, 
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thirft,’? ‘and! “fubfequent to’ the daily ufe of it, the urine 
flowed more plentifully, and: became lefs pungent.” An: 


obfervation, precifely fimilar is made by Mr. Cruikfhank : 


‘¢-a)patient of mine, witha ftri€ture of the cefophagus, re-. 
. ceived nothing, either folid or liquid, into the {tomach for’ 


tavo months; he was exceedingly thirlty, and complained of 
-making no water. I ordered him the warm bath for an’ hour, 
evening and morning, for a month ; his thirft vamifhed, and 
he made watérin the fame manner as when he ufed to drink 
by the mouth.” Anatomy of the Abforbing Veflels, 
» TOL. , 
st Dr. Currie ftates further, concerning his patient, that the 
diféharge by urine alone exceeded much in weight the watte 
of his whole body ; and it cannot be doubted, he adds, that 
the difcharge by {tool and perfpiration exceeded. the weight 
of therclyiters. Thus it appears that the egelta exceeded 
the ingefta in a proportion much greater than the watte of the 
body will explain."” That cutaneous abforption affords the 
only adequate folution of this phenomenon is an irrefiftible 
conclufiom. Still, however, this'is denied. When forced to 
confefs that there are cafes where the egefta exceed the in- 
gefta, and which can only be accounted for by abforption, 
the opponents of the cutaneous inhalation deny this function 
to the fkin,, and beltow it moft gratuitoufly on the lungs. 
, Many other examples. might be cited, in -which the body 
vidently acquired weight from fome other quarter than by 
etact or drink. Elaller has many fuch inftances. Rye 
and Linings gained feveral ounces by expofure in a moift at- 
mofphere: and Fontana experienced a fimilar occurrence, 
Some faéts, which oppofe the notion of inhalation by the 
furface of the fin, have been obferved in the applications of 
medicated fubftances to the body. Seguin made numerous 
experiments of this kind, with folutions of muriate of mer- 
cury on fyphilitic patients: we are informed, that in cafes 
where the epidermis was perfeCtly found, neither the known 
effects of mercury on the body, nor any amelioration of the 
yenereal fymptoms, was ever obferved. He alfo immerfed 
his, own arm in a folution.of two drachms of the mercurial 
muriate in ten pounds of water. At the temperature of 10° 
and 28° of Reaumur, no part of the falt was miffing at the 
end of the experiment ; but when the hath was at 18° of the 
fame f{eale, there was a lofs of one,or two grains of the mu- 
riate in the hour, though the quantity of fluid was not dimi- 
hiihe d, Itappears to us that the experiments on the whole 
fhew that the muriate of mercury was not abforbed; we can 
hardly admit that two grains were taken up as {lated in this 
‘account. The entrance of fo large a quantity of this very 
active preparation into the fyftem, muft havé been attended 
with very unpleafant effects on the fubje& of the experiment, 
which do not feem to have occurred. 
The effets produced on the odorous properties of the 
urine, by expolure of the body to oil of turpentine, are well 
town. By. inhaling the vapour of this fluid, the. violet 
{mell is imparted to the urine very {peedily : even a fingle full 
infpiration is fufligieat to produce the effect, Walking in a 
room where it has been {pulled will operate.in the fame way. 
It has been proved by experiment that the lungs are the 
( rgans by which the abforption takes place, and that the 
flied is not taken.up by the fkin. Dr. Roufleau, of Phila- 
phia, expofed his body, freely to the turpentine vapour, 
reathing through a pipe, which communicated with the ex- 
ternal air, and had no connection, with the.air of the room. 
o effect was produced on the urine. He immerfed his arm 
irit of turpentine for two hours, luting the veflel con- 
taining it to the arm, fo that no vapour could efcape ; no 
change was perceptible in the properties of the urine. He 
nice ch his body all over feyeral times with the {pirits of 
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turpentine, guarding againft the inhalation of the vapour of 
the’lungs, by breathing the external air through a tube. 
He continued this for fome time, until the fuiface was irri- 
tated, and’ the: pulfe quickened ; the refulr was the fame. 
Thefe experiments were frequently repeated, and with the 
fame refult, whether the fpirit of turpentine was employed, 
or camphor, garlic, or muik. Currie’s Med. Rep. v. 1. 
chap. 19. 

The exhalant veffels of the fkin arife in the exterior ca- 
pillary fyftem, which furrounds the corion, and which affords 
the point of termination of the cutaneous arteries. They 
draw from'this fource the fluid which they pour out on the 
epidermis. Weare entirely ignorant of their form, length, 
courfe and dire€tion: but the phenomena of the cutaneous 
difcharge, and of inje€tions prove their exiftence. They do 
not feem to be equally abundant in all parts: in the face and 
cheit they are numerous, fo that we fweat eafily in thofe 
parts ;“the number is fmaller in the back and limbs. Sweat 
is very feldom obferved in the palms and foles: but there is 
great variety in thefe refpedts in different individuals. 

It appears from experiments, that a confiderable difcharge 
takes place from the’ fin habitually, although not in a form 
cognizable by our fenfes, This is called inienfible perfpira« 
ration, or tranfpiration. Under particular circumftances, 
the cutaneous dilcharge confifts of fluids poffeffing very fenfi- 
ble properties : this 1s called fweat. The epithet infenfible 
isapplied to the former, to diftinguifh it from the fweat, but 
under certain circumftances it may be rendered obvious to 
the fenfes. It' has been often afferted that a vapour may be 
obferved to arife from the body, and may be recognized by 
its fhadow again{t a white wallin the fummer. This is obferved 
more readily in a denfe atmofphere. Haller faw a kind of 
cloud or fmoke arifing from the face, hands, and indeed 
every part of the ay body in the fubterraneous exca- 
vations of Claufthal and Rammelfberg. A {till more ob- 
vious demonttration of the tran{piration is yielded by holding 
a finely polifhed metallic furface near the ikin; the watery 
vapour is condenfed by the metal, and clouds it. Under 
ordinary circumi{tances, the whole difcharge is evaporated a$ 
it is produced, and paffes off in this invifible form. As all 
bodies abforb heat in changing from a fluid toa gafeous form, 
this evaporation mutt havea very powerful effect in regulating 
the temperature of the animal frame. When the nature of 
our clothing confines the perfpiration, and prevents its evapo- 
ration, an unpleafant feeling of heat is produced; this is par- 
ticularly obferved when the body is covered with oiled ilk. 
On the other hand, expofure of the fkin in a naked {late, 
particularly in the wind, hasa very rapid and powerful cool- 
ing effet. The importance of this function in regulatin, 
our heat did not efcape the notice of that fagacious obterv: 
Benj. Franklin: “ during the hot Sunday at Philadelphia; 
fays he, in June 1750, when the thermometer was up at 
roo in sthefhade, I fat in my chamber withoat: exerciie, 
only reading and writing, with no other clothes on than 
a fhirt, and-pair of long linen drawers, the windows all open, 
and a briik wind blewing through the houie. The {weat 
ran. off the backs of my hands, and my ihirt was often fo 
wet as toinduce me to call for dry ones to put on. My 
body, however, never grew fo hot as the air, or as the inani- 
mate bodies immerfed in the air.’’) (Letters and Papers, 
p+ 365+) It does not appear that Franklin actually meafured 
his heat ; but he ‘makes the inference of his,comparative cools 
nefs from remembering that all the bodies about him, even 
the dhirt out of bis drawer, felt warm to the touch; and he 
concludes that he was kept cool “ by the continued {weatungs, 
aud by the evaporation of that fweat.”’ 

Probably {weat is only an iacreafed quantity of the fame 
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kind of fluid with that of the tranfpiration: very {mall par- 
ticles of Auid are obferved on the fkin, and they unite into 
larger and larger drops. Heat is the moft common caufe of 
{weating, as it is a very powerful means of exciting the ac- 
tion of the heart, on which this phenomenon depends in 
many cafes: hence warm air and the warm bath are powerful 
caufes. Strong bodily exertion, and warm food, by ftimu- 
lating the vafcular fyftem, preduce the fame effeét. Fear, 
and other affections of the mind,. fainting, and various mor- 
bid ftates of the frame, alfo produce fweating. We cannot 
name any particular degree of heat at which {weating is cer- 
taimly produced: and the pulfe is often very greatly accele- 
rated in difeafe without this confequence. Sometimes a 
particular part of the body only fweats : fometimes one 
fide, as Haller has noticed in his own perfon. 

Bichat enquires whether ‘the nerves have any influence on 
the cutaneous difcharge. He obferves, that in palfied pa- 
tients fweat takes place on the difeafed as well as on the found 
fide. “I lately,’’ fays he, ‘attended at the Hotel Dieu a pa- 
tient, in whom the left fide of the body was rendered per- 
fe@tly paralytic, in confequence of an apoplectic attack: yet 
he fweated only on this fide. Examples of the oppofite 
phenomenon are adduced; but they cannot invalidate the 
common obfervation that the difcharge is equal on both 
fides. Is it not well known, that when the nervous aétion 1s 
entirely annihilated in a paralytic limb, blifters affect it in the 
ufual manner? Do convulfions, in which the nervous action 
is increafed, augment the cutaneous exhalation? Have the 
flates of acute fenfibility, where there is in the cutaneous 
nerves fo great a fufceptibility of impreffions, any known 
influence on perfpiration? Let us then confefs, that in cuta- 
neous exhalation, as well as in fecretion, we are entirely ig- 
norant of the nature of the nervous influence, if any fuch 
exift.”’ 

The difcharges by the fkin and the kidney feem to be re- 
garded by phyfiologifts as the principal means by which the 
refiduary matter of nutrition and digeftion is expelled from 
the body : and they have attempted to fhew the ratio which 
thefe bear to each other, to the pulmonary exhalation, and 
to the feces. We have not derived much information from 
thefe labours, which merely prove, in a general manner, that 
the difcharge is effe¢ted through the internal organs in cold 
climates and feafons, and through the fkin under oppofite cir- 
cumttances. In this refpe, the kidney and the fkin are always 
in oppofite ftates in relation to each other: in winter the urine 
is much loaded with fubttances, and in fummer the perfpira- 
tion hasa falt tafte and other peculiar characters, arifing from 
matters which it does not contain in the former feafon. 
Every individval muft have obferved in his own |perfon that 
while he fweats freely no urine is collected in the bladder ; 
and, that when the cutaneous difcharge is interrupted, the 
fecretion of the kidney goes on very atively. 


We do not know much about the pulmonary exhalations 
tither as to its quantiiy, its nature, or its relations to the 
cutaneous difcharge: but that the two organs very power- 
fully infuencé each other, is rendered very obvious by the 
phenomena of difeafe. The effect of expofure to cold and 
moifture in exciting pulmonary affections, and the difpofition 
to fuch diforders in the winter, when the cutaneous exha- 
lants are lefs aétive, are well known. 

We often have occafion to obferve a manifeft conneétion 
between the perfpiration and the alvine difcharges. 


When the extent of the exhaling organ, the innumerable » 


tubes ‘by which it is penetrated, the quicknefs with which 
we cau even fee the perfpiration produced, are regarded, we 
thall expeé& to find that the quantity of the difcharge is very 
conliderable. . Although it was known to the ancients, who 


had noticed its influence on the health, and introduced it inté 
their pathology, we find little detailed information concern< 
ing this function before the feventeenth century, about the 
beginning of which it became the fubje&t of the moft pa- 
tient refearch, and of the moft extenfive experiments per- 
haps ever undertaken. Sanclorius, a Venetian phyfician, 
dedicated thirty years to his experiments, which confifted 
chiefly in weighing whatever he ate and drank, as well as 
what he difcharged by urine and ftool. From him the in- 
fefible perfpiration has fometimes received the epithet of 
Sanétorian. His example was followed by feveral perfons 
in different countries; by Dodart in France; by Keil, 
Robinfon, Rye, and Home in this country ; and by Li- 
nings, in South Carolina. Even our gay monarch, 
Charles I]. amufed himfelf with fome experiments on 
this fubje&t. Something muft be taken from the numbers 
exprefling the quantity of perfpiration, on account of the 
pulmonary exhalation, the mucus of the air paflages and 
nofe, and fpitting. For, in the experiments now alluded 
to, all the difference between the ingefta and the egefta is 
fet down as lofs by infenfible infpiration. 


In the experiments of Home, in Scotland, the food 
amounted to 4b. 3 0z.; the feces to 34.0z.; the urine to 
24\b., or 34 1b. 5 the perfpiration, in the courfe of an hour, 
varied from two-thirds of an ounce to 40z., and even fix 
under expofure in the fun, In the twelve hours of night, 
the perfpiration varied from 12 to 18 oz. ; and in 234 hours 
the difcharge amounted to 3 lb. 35 0z. ; and on another occa- 
fion, to 2]b. 63 oz. 


Rye, who lived at Cork, in Ireland, found the urine ia 
the winter feafon to amount in one day to 42 2,072.3 the 
perfpiration to 53 0z. in {pring, the urine wae 40 0z. ; the 
per{piration 60: in fummer the numbers were 37 and 63. 
The average daily quantity of urine, therefore, was rather 
lefs than 40 0z., and that of the perfpiration 564 oz. The 
average daily amount of the feces was 4402. ; that of the 
food g60z. The large quantity of perfpiration in the 
winter is chiefly made up of what is produced during the 
nizht. 

“Keil found the medium quantity of perfpiration to be 
31 0z.; of urine 38; of feces 5; food 78. 

Robinfon allows that the urine is diminifhed, and the per- 
{piration increafed in a very fenfible manner in the fummer, 
fo that the average number of ounces of the former is in 
fummer 27, in winter above 30. In the fummer months 
the perfpiration and urine are as 5 and 3, in the winter as 
2 and 3; in April, May, Odtober, November, and Decem- 
ber, they are nearly equal. In a young perfon he eftimates 
the ratio of the perfpiration to the urine as 1340 to 1000; im 
an old one as 967 to 1000. Hemakes the average quantity 
of food 86 0z., and 58 when he was old; the urine 35 and 
28; the perfpiration 46 and 27335 the feces 54 and 34. 
Thus the food and all the excretions are diminifhed as age 
advances. 

Hartman, in Germany, found the food to be 8 oz, ; the 
urine 28; feces 6 or 7 ; and perfpiration 45 or 46. 

Dodart, in France, found that the perfpiration was to 
the feces as 7 to 1. He eltimates the difcharge in fum- 
mer at 4002. 3 dr. 26 gr. ; in winter at 260z. 46 gr. 

Sanétorius, in the warm and humid air of Venice, took 
8 lb. of food ; the perfpiration amounted to ¢ lb.; the feces 
to 40z. ; and the urine in the night to 16 oz. ; in the twenty- 
four hours to 44 02. 

Linings has given us very accurate accounts of his expe- 
riments, which were performed in South Carolina. From 
his labours, as well as from thofe of Robinfon, in Ireland, it 
appears that the perfpiration is moft abundant in the warm 
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‘months, and the urine in the cold: the former was in greater 
quantity during five months, and the latter during feven. 
‘The large!t proportion of urine was 143 oz. which occurred 
in the month of December ; and of the perfpiration 130 oz. 
in September. The average daily amount of the food, on 
a mean of experiments continued for a year, was 27,18 02. ; 
of the drink 102,17 3. of the urine 64,84; of the perfpi- 
ration 60,10; of the feces 4,35. The ingefta were to the 
urine, throughout the whole year, as 2,02 to I: but at 
many particular times they were as 3 to 2; their ratio to 
the perfpiration as 2,18 to 1; to the fecal difcharge as 
39,13 to 13 and the perfpiration of the whole year to the 
urine as 1 to 1,08. Thefe experiments differ from thofe of 
San@orius and of Rye, in fhewing that the urine exceeds 
the perfpiration even in a hot climate. 

It appears doubrful, fays Haller, on comparing together 
the refults of the trials made by individuals of different 
ages in various climates. and feafons, whether the difcharge 
by the fin exceeds that by the urine. On fuch a com- 
parifon we mutt fet down the cutaneous exhalation much 
below the quantity affigned by Sandorius, as it did not 
exceed 60 oz. in a very hot climate, and in colder countries 
_ was 56, 46, or even 30 072. 

_ It will be readily perceived, as we have already obferved, 
that thefe calculations do not give the meafure of the per- 
{piration alone, but of the cutaneous and pulmonary dif- 
charges together. ‘To feparate thefe, and to determine the 
quantity of each, ftill remained an important problem, 
the folution of which has been attempted only of late 

ears. 

E Mr. Cruikfhank introduced his hand into a glafs jar, and 
tied a bladder, fixed to the mouth of the jar, roudd his wrift. 
In lefs than a minute the infide of the bottle was rendered 
dim, as if it had been held over the fteam of warm water: 
fmall drops appeared in lefs than ten minutes, and a tea- 
fpoonful of tranfoarent and perfe€tly infipid fluid, weighing 
30 gr., was collected in an hour. Afluming that the hand 
18 to the whole body as 1 to 60, and that the whole furface 
perfpires equally, the exhalation at this rate would be 7 lb: 
6 02. in 24 hours., When the experiment was repeated after 
taking exercife, 48 gr. were collected in an hour, which 
is at the rate of 12 lb. in 24 hours. By breathing into a 
bottle for an hour, this gentleman collefted 124 gr. of 
infipid tranfparent fluid: the produce in 24 hours at this 
rate would be 60z. rdr. 36 gr. If this be added to the 
former Ttatement of the cutaneous exhalation, the fum will be 
8lb. 1dr. 36gr.; and the evaporation from the lungs will 
he little more than ;{th of the whole. Bichat fays that he 
collected 202. of fluid by breathing for an hour into a 
veffel. Anat. Gener. t. 2, p. 701. 

Mr. Abernethy colleéted from his hand and wrift, inclofed 
ina glafs jar for fix hours, about 3 dr. of fluid’ He elti- 
stile! the furface from which this was colleied at ,',th of 
the whole body: hence, if the perfpiration. be equal at all 
times and in all parts, the produce in one day would be 
about 241b. ‘This refult is fo different from that of Mr. 
Cruikfhank, that there muft be fome fignal error in the data 
on one fide or the other. . 

The method adopted by Lavoifier and Seguin feems cal- 
culated to afford refults more worthy of our confidence. 
The e body was inclofed ina filk bag, varnifhed with 
eater, impenetrable by air or moilture, having a {mall 
opening carefully cemented round the mouth through which 
the perfon might breathe; fo that whatever came from the 
lungs efcaped, while the whole of the cutaneous difcharge 
was confined within the bag. By weighing the body, there- 
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fore, before putting on this drefs, and immediately after leave 
ing it, the total lofs by the pulmonary and cutaneous dife harges 
was afcertained. The amount of the lofs by the lunes was 
known by weighing the fubje@ of experiment jutt before 
he put on the drefs, and again immediately before he re- 
moved it. When the latter quantity was fubtraéted from 
the total lofs, the remainder gave the value of the cuta- 
neous difcharge. From repeated trials’ performed in this 
manner, Segui and Lavoifier found the mean lofs, by the 
cutaneous and pulmonary exhalatioys, to be about 18 gr. 
in the minute, or 2 Ib. 13 oz. in 24 hours. The pulmonary 
difcharge amounted to I5 oz. ; fo that there remains 1 Ib. 
14.0z. as the mean quantity of daily perfpiration. 

The greateft quantity of matter perfpired in a minute 
was 26,25 gr. troy; and the minimum ggr. The quantity 
perfpired is increafed by drink, but not by folid food. 
Perfpiration is at its minimum during meals, and immediately 
after: it reaches its maximum during digeltion. Mémoires 
de Acad. des Sciences, 17903 or in Fourcroy, Syift. des 
Connoiff. Chimiques, fe&. 8, ord. 3: 

Our next object of inquiry is into the compofition and 
properties of the cutaneous exhalation. As it efcapes from 
the furface infenfibly, there is a difficulty in colleéting it in 
fufficient quantity for examination: hence its nature and 
compofition are very imperfectly known. Litter, who col- 
lected it by placing his hand in a glafs, found it to be water 
with a faltifh or urinous tafte. 

The fluid colle&ted by Mr. Cruikfhank appeared to pof- 
fefs all the properties of pure water. When Mr. Aberne- 
thy had procured 3 dr. of fluid, he evaporated one-half : 
there remained on the glafs a {mall refiduum, which had a 
very flight tafte of falt. The other half was fuffered to 
ftand many days, in which time no change appeared. It 
did not alter the colour of vegetable blue ; no coagulation 
or precipitation of animal matter was produced by muri- 
atic acid, neither was any change caufed by the addition 
of pure alkali. It appeared, therefore, to Mr. Abernethy, 
that the water of per{piration contains little of any thing, 
except a very {mall portion of falt. 

We cannot reafonably doubt that the greater part of the 
matter of perfpiration is water ; but it certainly contains 
other matters, of which the nature is not well afcertained. 
Its fenfible properties are often very perceptible : it caufes 
the peculiar odour of the body, which is very remarkable 
in particular individuals, and poffeffes peculiar chara¢ters in 
whole races of mankind. Its fmell is often four; and it is 
faid, under fuch circumftauces, to change the vegetable blue 
colours to red, Berthollet thought he had deteéted the 
prefence of the phofphoric acid; he obferved that a blue 
paper, applied to a part labouring under a gouty paroxyim, 
became red; but Fourcroy remarks, that if this acid were 
conftantly fecreted, it muft accumulate on the fkin, as it is 
too fixed to be volatilized with the aqueous vapour of per- 
{piration. 

From the ftrong odour of the perfpiration when profufe, 
and from the tinge which it communicates to linen, there is 
reafon to fuppofe-that it contains a particular animal matter. 
In the perfpiration of the horfe, an animal fubftance of the 
nature of urea has been dete¢ted by Fourcroy and Vauque- 
lin, who have alfo difcovered that the phofphate of lime is 
left in confiderable quantity by the evaporation of the per- 
{pired matter on the {kin of the fame animal. It feems to 
cryftallize on the furface, and forms the branny matter de- 
tached by friction of the furface. The above-mentioned 
chemifts obferve that the urine of this animal contains no 
calcareous phofphate. 
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Mr. Cruikfhank's experiments prove clearly that there is 
an oily matter fecreted by the {kin: indeed the familiar 
appearance of the repulfion of water, fo as to caufe it to 
run into globules, fufficiently evinces the fat. Mr. Crnik- 
fhank wore the fame veit of fleecy hofiery night and day 
during the hotteit part of the fummer. At the end of this 
time he always found an oily fubflance accumulated in con- 
fiderable mafles on the nap of the inner furfaee of the vett, 
in the form of black tears. When rubbed on paper, it 
makes it tranf{parent, and hardens on it like greafe. It 
burns with a white flame, leaving behind a charry re- 
fiduum. . 

Befides the condenfable vapour which is exhaled from 
the fkin, it has been afferted that gafeous fluids are alfo 
feparated. Many philofophers have laboured on this fub- 
ject, but the refults of their experiments are fo contradic- 
tory, that we cannot deduce from them any very fatisfactory 
conclufion. 

The count De Milly feems-to have been the firft who 
called the attention of philofophers to this fubje@. He 
had often remarked the accumulation of fmall atr-bubbles 
on the furface of his body, when immerfed in the warm 
bath. At length, by means of a funnel and inverted glafs 
jar he colle&ted, in a few hours, half a French pint of the 
gas, which was examined by Lavoifier. It was incapable 
of fupporting combuttion, produced a precipitation in lime 
water, and fuffered no change from the admixture of nitrous 
gas. Acad. Roy. des Sciences de Berlin, 1777. 

Mr. Cruikfhank found that a lighted taper, introduced 
into a bottle in which his hand or foot had been con- 
fined for fome time, burned dimly ; and lime water agitated 
in it was rendered turbid. 

Ingenhouz could not procure the air from the fkin in 
the warm bath in fuch quantity as the Count de Milly 
did. What he colle€ted feemed to be azotic gas. Expe- 
riences fur les Vegetaux, t. 1. 

Prieftley denies that any gas is perfpired by the fkin. He 
repeated the experiments of Ingenhouz, and never could 
obferve the appearance of gas arifing from the body when 
he employed boiled rain water, from which the air had been 
completely expelled, and detached the adhering bubbles 
from his arm. He obferves that the air obtained by In- 

enhouz “was juft that mixture of fixed air and partially 
phlogifticated air, that pump-water, which he recommends 
for the purpofe, generally abounds with.’’ Experiments and 
Obfervations, vol. v. p. 103. 

Fontana arrived at the fame conclufion from his re- 
fearches. 

Such alfo was the refult of Mr Jurine’s experience, who, 
after remaining in the bath at different temperatures from 
18 to 30° of Reaumur for hours together, never could pro- 
cure a fingle bubble of air from his fkin. He obtained 
the fame refult from obfervations on feveral individuals in 
water of various temperatures. Hittoire de la Societé 
Royale de Medecine, tom. ro. 


Mr. Cruikfhank’s experiments feemed to prove that air, : 


which has been confined for fome time in contact with the 
fin, becomes changed; though Dr. Prieitley maintained 
that the perfpirable matter has no fuch effeét on the air, 
but leaves it as wholefome as ever. 

A very extenfive fet of experiments performed by Mr. 
Jurine, of Geneva, and publifhed in the volume already 
quoted of the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
feems to confirm the obfervation of Mr. Cruikfhank. Al- 
though Mr. Jurine could not colle& any air from his fin, 
when immerfed in the warm bath, he always found the air 


confined about the fin much vitiated. He fixed’ well- 
dried bottles under his arm-pits, and round his waift, and 
having left them there for an hour, accurately corked and 
removed them, that the contained air might be examined 
by the ufual tefts. In thefe experiments he always em- 
ployed the mercurial trough. This air was found, on dif- 
ferent occafions, to contain .7, .74, .6, .4§ of carbonic 
acid gas. He next inclofed his arm in a glafs cylinder 
containing 685 cubic inches of air. One extremity of this 
veflel clofely embraced his arm, round which it was cemented. 
To the other extremity was fixed a bent tube, which, during 
the experiment, was plunged under water in the pneumatic 
trough. After two hours, the air of the cylinder was found 
to contain .8 of carbonic acid gas. In another experi, 
ment the fame quantity was obtained after one hour; but 
the proportion of carbonic acid gas was not greater at the 
end of two, three, or four hours. Being thus fatisfied 
that carbonic acid gas is formed by the {kin when in contaé 
with the air of the atmofphere ; he concluded, that he fhould 
find the fame gas under the bed clothes which confine the 
air round the body during fleep; and in experiments on 
different individuals he found that this air contained .4, 
-6, .7, .8 of carbonic acid gas. 

In the fame volume are fome experiments by Gattoni, 
which do not lead to the fame conclufions with thofe of Jus 
rine: but they donot feem to have been very accurately per- 
formed, and the teft of lime water was not employed. , 

We come in the next place to the refearches of Mr. Aber- 
nethy. From the hand, introduced into a glafs jar filled with 
mercury and inverted, he colleéted, in the fpace of fixteen 
hours, one half-ounce méafure of air, which had efcaped 
in {mall bubbles from every point of the furface of the 
immerfed hand. Two-thirds of this gas were abforbed 
by lime water ; and the remainder fuffered no diminution 
from the admixture of nitrous gas. When the experiment 
was repeated under water, a {mall quantity of azotic gas 
only was obtained, the carbonic acid having been, in the 
opinion of Mr. Abernethy, abforbed by the water. The. 
hand was expofed five hours, in a jar containing feven 
ounces of atmofpheric air, which was diminifhed about half, 
an ounce. One ounce of the remainder was abforbed by 
lime water, with precipitation of the lime. By the teft of 
nitrous gas the air was found to contain nearly {th lefs of 
oxygenous gas than it did before the experiment. When a, 
fimilar experiment was performed with feven ounces of 


azotic gas, rather more than one ounce meafure of carbonic. _ 


acid gas was produced in two hours. The trials were re- 
peated with hydrogenous, nitrous, and oxygenous gafes, 
and in every inttance nearly the fame quantity of carbonic, 
acid gas was obtained. 

In the 45th vol. of the Annales de Chimie, there is a fhort 
paper by Dr. Trouflet, who had noticed, like Milly, the 
appearance of bubbles on the fkin in the warm bath. He 
feems to have feen this only in two individuals, and found 
the air to be perfectly pure nitrogen. In his own per- 
fon, and in many others, he could obferve nothing of 
the kind. 

Spallanzani is the laft experimental philofopher who has, 
paid particular attention to this fubje&t. The detail of 
his experiments has not been publifhed, but the refults are 
preferved in a letter to Senebier, introductory to the Me- 
moirs on Refpiration. He appears to have been completely 
fatisfied that air in contact with the {kin is changed exaély 
in the fame manner as by refpiration. When atmofpherical 
air was employed, oxygen difappeared, and carbonic acid 
gas was produced ; he was of opinion, that the oxygen a 
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the atmofphere had no fhare in the produétion of the car- 

bonic acid gas, becaufe it was equally great when the ani- 

mal was confined in gafes containing no oxygen; and he 

therefore concludes, that the carbonic acid gas was exhaled, 
and the oxygen abforbed. 

~ On a review of thefe very contradi€tory evidences we do 

not feem to be warranted in believing that any gas is fepa- 
rated from the fkin: but perhaps we may conclude that the 
air in contact with the organ undergoes a peculiar modifi- 
cation. 
Sebaceous Glands of the Skin.—This organ is habitually co- 
vered with an oily fubftance, which occafions water to run 
into phos on the furface of the body, which imparts a 
greafy ftain to linen, when it is worn for a long time, and 
which occafions duft, &c. to adhere to the fkin. This 
unétuous fubftance is more abundant in fome parts of the 
body than in others. About the face it is obferved in con- 
fiderable quantities, and on the hairy fealp. Hence, when 
perfonal cleanlinefs is not fufficiently attended to, the hair 
becomes quite greafy and fhining, It is abundant in fitua- 
tions expofed to fri€tion, as the axille, perineum, &c. ; 
and when confined in fuch parts caufes a very difagreeable 
odour. It is found in very {mall quantity, fo that it can 
hardly be obferved, in the palms and foles. Certain races 
of mankind, as the negroes, have it in great abundance. 
Probably the fenfible qualities of the cutaneous difcharge 
depend in great meafure on this matter, the particular na- 
ture of which is but little underftood. It does not feem 
to undergo thofe changes of augmentation and diminution 
which are obfervable in the perfpiration. Its obvious utility 
feems to be that of protecting the fkin from the agency of 
external caufes, and keeping it in a ftate of foftnefs. 

Is this matter fimply an exhalation from the cutaneous 
veffels, or is it produced by glandular apparatus? In fome 
parts of the flin, as about the nofe, and in other fituations 
of the face, the external ear, &c. there are very manifett 
{mall roundifh bodies, with a fimple aperture, from which a 
febaceous matter may be fometimes exprefled like a fine 
thread. Morgagni alfo admits their exiltence in the neck, 
back, perineum, buttocks, &c. Haller does not-conceive 
that they are proved to exift in all parts, and we certainly do 
not find them: yet this oily matter is formed over the whole 
body. The examples of the fat of the cellular interftices 
and of the medullary fluid of bones fhew us that the exha- 
lants can produce matters of this kind, 


Properties of the Dermoid Syflem. 


1. Properties refulting from Organization. —Thefe are found 
to exift in the fkin in a very ftriking degree : the changes of 
fize, in which different parts, particularly the limbs, fwell 
to twice or three times their natural bulk, and then recover 
their former tate, prove thefe properties ; and the various 
tumours, external aneurifms, fudden diltentions from great 
bruifes, collections of fluid in the abdomen, pregnancy, en- 
Jargements of the telticle, &c. afford additional proofs. 
In all thefe cafes the fkin is firft expanded, and then is 
reftored when the diltending caufe ceafes to act. A fquare 
inch of integument has been found able to fuftain a weight 
of 200lb.. 

The contraftility of the fkin occafions the retraction of 
its edges when it is cut: and this occurs in the dead fub- 

jet; but it feems to be heightened by the vital powers as it 
occurs to a much greater dey ree during life. 

The extenfibility of the fkin is lefs in many cafes than it 
would appearto be on firft fight, as the neighbouring in- 
teguments are drawn over atumour. ‘Thus in large {well- 


‘fidered in a ftate of exercife. 


ings in the fcrotum, tlie fkin of the penis covers part of the 
tumour, &c.: in extenfive cicatrices the fkin of the fure 
rounding parts is drawn towards the centre of the ulcer. 

In moft extenfions the thicknefs of the dermoid tiffue is 
diminifhed. -When it is diftended by the infiltration of water 
in its inter{tices, asin anafarca, its thicknefs increafes, while 
the denfity is diminifhed. It feems to lofe the power of ex- 
tenfion, fo as to burit under the action of a diftending 
caufe, from chronic inflammation. Molt of the chroni¢ 
affeCtions, which alter the tiffue of this organ, deftroy its 
contractile power. 

Vita. Properties. 

2. Properties of the Animal Life.—Animal fenfibility exifts 
in this orzan in a very high degree: it prefides over the 
general fenfe of feeling, which is more acute in this than 
in other tiffues, and alfo that of touch, which is very dif- 
tin from the former. The general fenfe, called by the 
French ta&t, is the power of perceiving the impreffions 
of furrounding objects : in this fignification it feems to mean 
the fame as the Englifh word feeling, which is the office of 
‘a nerve in general ; as thofe organs only are fo affected by ex- 
ternal bodies as to produce fome change by which the mind is 
rendered confcious that the bodily organ has been modified. 
Thus heat and cold, roughnefs and f{moothnefs, hardnefs 
and foftnefs, moifture and drynefs ; preflure caufing pain ; 
acrid qualities ; titillation producing itching, &c. are all 
perceived by the nerves, “This kind of ta& belongs to the 
whole body ; and does not fuppofe any peculiar arrange- 
ment of the organ; it is merely the animal fenfibility con- 
Thus, when the particular 
modifications of this fentibility belonging to the other fenfes 
have been deftroyed ; when the eye is infenfible to light, the 
ear to founds, &c. the organs {till retain the power of per- 
ceiving the prefence of bodies and their general attributes. 

The fenfe of touch is the power belonging to the fkin 
alone, of examining more minutely and accurately thofe 
properties of bodies, which we have juft named. For this 
purpofe we employ chiefly the ends of the =e fm 3; thofe of 
the toes feem to be organized exaétly in the fame way, but 
are incapable of being turned to this ufe by the hardnefs of 
their coverings. Thefe parts are confpicuous for the fize of 
their nerves, and for the number and prominence of the pa- 
pille. This organization gives to them a more exquifite fen- 
fibility of the fame kind with that belonging to the fkin in ge- 
nra'. The form of the organ in the human fubje€t, where it is 
compofed of feveral moveable parts, adapts it particularly to 
ferve as an in{trument of touch, by facilitating its application 
to external obje¢ts ; and this advantage may be more particus 
larly feen in bodies ofa rounded figure. We rub the oe 
gently againft the objeét, fo as to apply the papill fuc- 
ceflively to the different points of its furface. Whether any 
phyfical change takes place in the organ, whether the papilla 
for example are ereéted or no, is entirely unknown. 

The diitin&tion of colours by blind perfons, if fuch a 
power has really exifted in any inftances, muit have arifen 
from modifications in the furface produced by the erent | 
matter. We know that the touch in all cafes of blindnefs 
acquires great acutenefs, as it muft be fo much more ex- 
ercifed and depended on, than in individuals who can fee. 

The temperature of bodies is eltimated by a comparifon ; 
thofe are called cold, which are of a lower temperature than 
what we had felt immediately before ; and vice verfa. Or 
we refer to the {tate of our own furface, and call the objects, 
from which heat paffes tous, warm, and thofe of the opyo- 
fite kind cold. The fame fluid will appear cold to one hand 
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and warm to the other, if we have previoufly immerfed ‘one. 
in a warmer, and the other in a colder medium. 

It has been conceived that the fenfe of touch is of great 
ufe to us in correcting the errors of the other fenfes, and 
particularly of the fight. ‘This peculiarity belongs to it 
certainly, that the organ is modified by the very body whofe 
properties we are examining ; while, in the cafe of vifion for 
example, the eye is affeéted not by the objeét itfelf, but by 
the raysof light. Perhaps we are lefs deceived by the other 
fenfes, and by that of fight itfelf, than has been commonly 
imagined. Without any afliltance from the fenfe of touch, 


for which his organization entirely difqualifies him, the horfe - 


meafures the hedge or ditch with his eye moft accurately, and 
clears the diftance with great exa€tnefs. Newly born animals 
feem to commit no errors in feeking their food or their 
parents, &c. | On the other hand, the touch is not free from 
error. The experiment of rolling a round body under two 
fingers decuffated, which give us the fenfation of two bodies, 
thews this. Moreover, the touch no more informs us of the 
real nature of things, than any other fenfe ; we acquire a 
knowledge of their properties through certain interpofed 
media, and alterations in them very much modify the percep- 
tion. When the epidermis is removed, external bodies caufe 
pain, and do not excite the impreffions, which inform us of 
tangible properties; again, when the cuticle is preter- 
naturally thick, as in the hands of labouring men, no fenfa- 
tion takes place. 

This fenfe is alfo fubjet to varisus morbid conditions. In 
hypochondriacs there 1s fometimes a, feeling as of cold air ; 
and the flighteft conta& of air is intolerable. Ann of 
Auttria found the fineft linen ‘manufactures unpleafantly 
rough ; and fome have not been able to endure the touch of 
filk, or of the down of a peach. 

Habit, too, has a powerful influence in modifying the im- 
prefiiens which we receive from the touch. The heat of a 
glafs-houfe, which is fuftained without any unpleafant feeling 
by the workmen for feveral hours, is intolerable to a perfon 
vnaccuftomed to it. 

The touch differs from the other fenfes in not requiring a 
peculiar mode of fenfibility for its exercife; the hand is 
rather more fenfible than the reft of the fkin, but we can 
touch with other parts of our furface. In the other fenfes 
there are peculiar kinds of fenfibility difpofing the organs to 
be aéted on by particular objeés, and rendering them unfuf- 
ceptible of other impreffions. The exercife of the touch is 
determined by volition, and is generally confequent on the 
employment of the other fenfes. 

Molt of the other fenfes require an exprefs organic ar- 
rangement, as. well as a peculiar fenfibility in the organ ; the 
touch, on the contrary, requires only a particular form in 
its organs. If they have the animal fenfibility, and can em- 
brace objeéts by feveral points, they can diltinguifh the tan- 
gible properties. ‘The touch will be imperfeét, if the organ 
is in contaét with the body only in one or two points ; yet it 
wiiltake place. Thus we can touch with the hollow of the 
axilla, at the bend of the elbow, or the knee. But the fenfe 
is exerted more advantageoufly when the points of contact 
are multiplied. he ftrugture of the human hand is parti- 
cularly well contrived im this point of view ; it fhews us that 
man is calculated, much more than the animals, for commu- 
nication with furrounding objects’; that the domain of his ani- 
mal life is therefore much more extenfive; that his fenfations 
are more precife, as they poffefs an additional meays of per- 
fedtion ; that his intelle@tual faculties are capable of filling 
an infinitely greater {phere, becavfe they are grounded on 
athe exertion of a much more perfect organ. 


The fenfibility of the fin feems to refide effentially in the 
papille, which is the part of the integuments truly belonging 
to the animal life, as the vafcular plexus, compofing the re- 
ticular body, is connected with the organic, functions. , Its 
very acute fenfibility requires a protection from too {trong 
impreffions ;. and this is afforded by the epidermis. When 
that is removed, even the imprefiion of the air is painful, 
and caufes a fenfation, which we call {marting, which be- 
longs perhaps exclufively to the dermoid fyftem. It is*felt 
in burns, blifters, eryfipelas, and in all the inflammations 
affe@ting the reticular body of the fkin. Itching is another 
mode of fenfation peculiar to this fy{tem. 

Befides the impreffions, which teach us the properties of 
bodies, the exercife of this organ produces feelings of plea- 
fure and pain. So far as the fenfe of touch is concerned, 
pleafure may be confidered as that condition of the body, 
which we fhould wifh to have continued. ‘The more exquifite 
feelings of this kind are produced by, friction of the papilla. 
Without referring to venereal fenfations, we may mention a 
pra¢tice of the Chinefe, of introducing a {mall pencil into 
the ear and meving it round fo as to excite a very acute plea- 
furable feeling. ‘Fickling muft be fomething of this kind ; 
it is peculiar to the fkin, and in many individuals excites fen- 
fations which are almoft intolerable.’ Great differences in 
this refpeét are obferved in different perfons. Pain is the 
very reverfe of pleafure ; and, in the fkin, is the moft acute, 
when the naked organ, where it pofleffes many papillz, is 
Irritated. 

The animal fenfibility of the fkin, like that of the mucous 
furfaces, is under the powerful influence of habit, which 
transforms fucceflively into indifference, and into pleafure 
what was at firft painful. The air inthe fucceffion of the 
feafons, heat in the various ftates of the atmofphere, water 
in the bath, or in the humid vapours with which it loads the 
medium in which we live, our clothes, of which the woollen 
are at firft very unpleafant, in fhort, every thing which ats 
on the fkin by fimple conta, produces fenfations which are 
inceflantly modified by habit. Obferve the varieties of drefs 
in different countries ; fometimes the upper limbs are un- 
covered, fometimes the lower ; in fome inftances more or 
le{s of the trunk is expofed to the air ; often the favage is 
entirely naked. The parts which are left naked in each 
people, fupport the contaét of the air without any painful 
fenfation. Expofe, onthe contrary, the parts which are ha- 
bitually covered, particularly if the atmofphere be cool, a 
painful fenfation will be produced at firft, but, as the parts 
become gradually habituated to the conta, they are at laft 
infenfible to it. 

But habit has no power over that heightened ftate of the 
cutaneous fenfibility, which refults from an organic affe@tion, 
as inflammation for example. The flighteft conta of a 
foreign body is extremely painful in this cafe; and confe- 
quently the fkin can no longer exert its funtion of touch. 
Even the ta€t, or the power of diftinguifhing general fenfa- 
tions, is deftroyed. ‘The impreffion of all bodies is uniform ; 
it is that of pain. 

The animal fenfibility of the fkin may be diminifhed or 
deftroyed, asin paralyfes ; but the whole organ is never 
affeted; and in this refpe& there is very feldom even 
hemiplegia. 'Thefe cafes afford a further proof that the 
cutaneous exhalation and capillary circulation are not in- 
fluenced by the nerves, fince both go on very well as they 
do in the paralyfis of the moving organs. 

Properties of the Organic Life. —The organic fenfibility and 
the infenfible contraGility exilt in the fkin in avery high degree, 
and refide particularly in the exterior capillary fy tem, which 
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forms the reticular body. On thefe properties depend im- 

mediately, 1, the capillary circulation; 2, the cutaneous ex- 

halation ; 3, the abforption ; 4, the nutrition of the dermoid 
fyftem ; and 5, the fecretion of the cutaneous oil, where fe- 
baceous glands exilt. Befides thefe numerous funétions, we 

‘mutt refleét that the fin is conftantly expofed to the action 

of external caufes, which keep it ina ftate of habitual ex- 

citation, as the contents of mucous furfaces aét on thofe 
furfaces. 

The fkin does not feem to poffefs the fenfible organic con- 
tradtility ; irritating applications aét only on the capillaries, 
and therefore produce an effeé, which is not obvious to the 
eye. Yet the corrugation of the integuments under the 
ftrong action of cold, refembles in fome refpects the fenfible 
organic contraétility ; this, which takes place in the corion, 
feems to hold the middle between the two kinds of organic 
contractility. 

Paffive Sympathies.—The animal fenfibility is often brought 
into action fympathetically in the fkin, by the affections of 
other fyftems. ‘There are various examples of itchiny, &c. 

‘without any derangement of the part, to which the fenfation 
is referred. 

Very often the feeling. of heat or cold eccurs in the fkin, 
when there is no caufe afleGiing the organ to produce fuch 
fenfations; there feems to be an erroneous reference of the 
unpleafant feeling to its fource as in the cafe of pains felt 
in amputated limbs.’ The fhiverings which occur at the 
commencement of molt acute local difeafes are of this kind : 
there is often a fudden and fympathetic fenfation of cold 
on the fkin at the moment of the expulfion of the femen ; 
the fhivering of fear, and the {weat which often accompanies 
it, feem to be of the fame nature. A {pecies of fympathetic 
cold is alfo often referred to the flcin at the commencement 
of digettion. 

» The feeling of heat often occurs fympathetically in the 
' fin. The fluthings, which occur fo often and irregularly 
in different fevers, are well known, and are not attended with 
any difengagement of caloric. ‘Thefe feelings of heat and 
cold are produced without any alteration of temperature, as 
fympathetic pains occur without the aétion of thofe obvious 
caufes, which give rife to them under other circumi{tances, 
In fa&, the fympathies of the animal fenfibility call into 
action, in each fyitem, the feeling which is habitual to it. 
The fame caufe which produces the fenfation of heat or 
cold in the fkin, would have given rife to that of laflitude in 
the mufcles, &c. 

The organic properties of the fkin are frequently called 
into action by fympathies: thus cold drinks fupprefs per- 
fpiration. Augmented cutaneous exhalation follows almolt 
immediately the introduction of warm fluids into the fto- 
mach, The fweat of fear and that of confumption are 

of the fame nature. Difeafes exhibit to us innumerable 
varieties of dryne{s and moifture of the organ, phenomena 
which are generally fympathetic. 

Adive Sympathies.—The irritation of the fkin in tickling, 
in very fenfible individuals, excites various organs fympa- 
thetically ; as the heart, producing fainting ; the ftomach, 
vomiting ; and the brain, convulfions. Affeétions of the 
cutaneous exhalants, or of the capillary fyftem, from which 
they arife, act fympathetically on various organs. ‘l'hus 
the warm bath difturbs the procefs of digeftion ; while its 
influence in many cafes allays diforders of the ftomach. The 
attion of cold on the furface, particularly during {weating, 
produces feveral fympathetic efleéts. We exprefs what ec- 
eurs very inaccurately, when we refer it to the tranflation or 
repulfion of the perfpiratory matter. The organic fenfibility 


of the pleura is fympathetically affeGied by the application 
of cold to the fkin; juft as an uterine or nafal hemorrhage 
may be ftopped. The fuppreffion of tranfpiration is an 
acceflory circumftance completely foreign to the internal 
inflammation. If there were no perfpiration at the time 
that. the cold is applied, the inflammation would ftill come 


on. 
The fhaking of the mufcles, and’ the concentration of 


the pulfe, produced by the weakened aétion of the heart, 
are phenomena caufed entirely by the action of cold on the 


fin. 
The numerous phenomena occafioned by the fudden dif- 


appearance of cutaneous eruptions fhould be referred to mo- 
difications of the vital properties of the organs, and noi to 
any morbific matter repelled from the fkin. 

The ferous furfaces and the cellular fubftance on one 
fide, and the fkin on the other, are often in oppoiition in 
difeafes. Patients never {weat during the formation of drop- 
fies; and this drynefs of the {kin is often more remarkable 
than the {mall quantity of urine. 

Charaders of the vital Properties—1. They vary in the 
different regions of the body. ‘The palms and foles are the 
moft diftinguifhed for their animal fenfibility: the hypo- 
chondria are fo fenfible in fome individuals, that tickling 
will produce convulfions : the anterior and lateral parts of 
the trunk are more fenfible than the back. The organic 
properties do not differ lefs; of which the great fufcep- 
tibility of the face to the influx of blood isa proof. Par- 
ticular parts are fubjeét to particular cutaneous difeafes, 
&e. 

2. Intermiffion of action in one refpe&, uninterrupted 
continuance in another. ‘The former character belongs to. 
this fyftem, as to all the fenfes, in its animal fenfibility. 
Immediately before fleep comes on, external objects pro- 
duce but an obfcure fenfation, which is entirely loft in that 
ilate, in which animals feem to part with half their exift-» 
ence, Yet the touch feems to be exerted occationally while 
the other fenfes are in repofe: pinch the limb of a per- 
fon fleeping, and he will move it without waking, or re- 
taining any recollection of the occurrence. In its organic 
fenfibility the life of the cutaneous fy{tem is uninterrupted ; 
confequently the funGtions, oyer which this property pre- 
fides, have an oppofite charaéter to the preceding. The 
infenfible tranf{piration goes on continually, although it is 
more active at fome times than at others. 

3. Influence of fex. The animal fenfibility is more acute 
in women, in whom every thing belonging to the fenfes is 
more developed, while the power of the mufcles predomi- 
nates in man. No very fenfible difference can be remarked 
in the organic properties. 

4+ Influence of temperament. The colour and other fenfible 
properties of the fkin vary in individuals, and thefe va- 
riations even conititute characters of the different tempera- 
ments. When we fee thefe differences of organization, 
can we be furprifed at finding that the fenfe of touch is 
acute. in fome, dull.in others; that fame perfons are very 


fufceptible of tickling, and others almoft infenfible to it? 
That the organic fenlibility admits a great quantity of blood 
into the capillaries of the face in fome, and rejeéis it in 


others ; that fome have a moilt and others a dry /kin ; that 
there are difpofitions in individuals to particular cutaneous 
affections, chronic or acute ?. &c. &e. 

Developement of the dermoid Syfem—The ikin, in the early 
times of conception, appears as a vifcid coating, which is 
gradually condenfed into a tranfparent layer, tora by the 
Hlighteft violence, aud allowing the fubjaceat Ongans, pan~ 
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ticularly the blood-veffels, to be eafily feen through it. 
Its confiftence increafes until it acquires the appearance 
exhibited at the time of birth. In its mucous ftate cel- 
lular fubitance and veffels compofe it entirely: when the 
fibres of the corion are added, it becomes firmer. ‘The ex- 
ternal furface exhibits but few of the wrinkles defcribed 
above: they are prevented from appearing by the large 
quantity of fubjacent fat. ‘The inner furface adheres but 
flizhtly to the cellular layer under it. It contains more 
blood than at any other period of life. The animal fenfi- 
bility is not yet called into exercife ; there are no caufes to 
excite it. Is the organic fenfibility in aGtion at this time? 
It mult be fo in a certain degree to produce the unctuous 
fecretion, by which the furface is covered. 

This fyftem undergoes a fudden revolution at the in- 
ftant of birth. Hitherto it has received only black blood, 
and is confequently more or lefs livid at birth. This colour 
rives place to red, produced by the arterial blood now firlt 
Seiad and the fate of the fkin in this refpect may be 
confidered as an index of what is pafling in the lungs. All 
parts of the organ are penetrated uniformly by the red 
colour. A fudden excitation is thus communicated to the 
organ, exalting its vital properties, and rendering it more 
fufceptible of the impreffions of furrounding objects. The 
furrounding temperature, the air, clothes, the water ufed 
in wafhing it, communicate to the fkin an excitation, which 
is the more fenfible in propurtion to its novelty. The 
fympathies connecting the fkin to the other organs now 
become neceflary: thus the internal. organs quickly feel 
the excitations applied externally 

The organic fenfibility is augmented at the fame time ; 
tranfpiration is ellablifhed; various /ubftances are feparated 
by it; others perhaps abforbed ; and various difeafed af- 
feGtions fhew themfelves. 

The organ {lill continues foft for fome time after birth ; 
and melts entirely into jelly very eafily by ebullition. Its 
denfity increafes gradually, but has not arrived at its greateft 
flate till tewards the thirtieth year. As this augmen- 
tation proceeds, the fibrous fubftance is increafed in pro- 
portion to the gelatinous. At the fame time the adhefion 
of the internal furface to the cellular fubftance becomes 
ftronger, and the wrinkles of the face are gradually formed. 
No remarkable change is produced in this organ at puberty : 
{fweats are more abundant after this time; in children the 
refidue of nutrition pafles off by the kidnies rather than 
by the fkin. 

The organ ftill retains a great adtivity after the age of 
growth, and very eafily influences other parts of the frame : 
hence the peripneumonies, pleurilies, &c. produced by the 
action of cold. 

The increafe of the fibrous fubftance renders it more 
firm: efs blood feems to be fent into its veffels, and it 
is lefs fubject to thofe eruptions fo common in infancy and 
youth. 

In declining age the dermoid fyftem becomes more and 
more denfe: it refills ebullition for a long time, but yields 
a firmer and more confiftent, though lefs abundant jelly. 
It is tronger but lefs pliant. The blood penetrates it in 
{maller and {maller quantity: the rednefs of the cheeks 
difappears. ‘The adhefion to the cellular fub{tance is much 
more clofe. Ali the wrinkles are more ftrongly marked, 
and feveral are now perceptible for the firft time. : 

The vital powers of the fkin are more weakened than 
thofe of other fyftems in the old man, becaufe it has been 
more excited by external objets during life : the habit of 
feeling has blunted its fenfibility. The touch is now exer- 


cifed but rarely 3 as this fenfe is employed in a great meafure 
in {ubfervience to thofe of fight, hearing, &c. to rectify or 
confirm our other fenfations, the old man, being acquainted 
with what furrounds him, has no motive for the ufe of his 
organ of touch, Contrait, in this point of view, the twe 
extremes of life. The infant, to whom every impreflion on 
the light, hearing, &c. is new, ,wifhes to touch, to feize 
every thing: his hands are in conitant motion. Touching 
is a great pleafure to him, becaufe all new fenfations are 
agreeable. If an old man were placed in the mid{t of ob- 
jects, which had never before imprefled his fenfes, he would 
exercife his touch more frequently ; but, among the things 
to which he is habituated, there is nuthing to excite him, 
Hence old age is no longer the time of enjoyment. Almott 
all our plealures are relative; as habit renders thefe lefs 
lively,. they ceafe in confequence of having exilted ; thus 
the advance of years, by leaving us few new fenfations, 
diminifhes the fources of our happinefs. For the contrary 
reafon the happieft age is that of infancy; becaufe the 
whole domain of fenfation lies before us unexplored ; at, 
every flep of his advancement man leaves behind him a fource 
of enjoyment. - His career ends in indifference, a flate very 
{uitable to that period, as it diminifhes the interval between 
life and death. 

The following phenomena fhew that the organic, as well 
as the animal fenfibility, is remarkably diminifhed in the 
old man. Contagions are lefs eafily abforbed. The fweat 
is lefs abundant, and hardly ever exhibits thofe augmentations 
which are fo frequent in the adult. The greafy covering 
is lefs copious, and hence the furface is drier. ‘The various 
morbid affeétions, fuch as eryfipelas, and the various erup- 
tions, are lefs common and much flower. The power of re- 
fitting cold is fenfibly diminifhed. 

Epidermoid or cuticular Syften.—The flighteft examination 
is fufficient to fhew very ilriking differences between this 
and the preceding fyftem, although. phyfiologifts have ge- 
nerally defcribed this merely as a dependance of the former, 
The organization, properties, functions, mode of growth, 
in fhort, every circumftance is different in the two cafes. . 

Under this head we confider the exterior epidermis; that 
which covers a part of the mucous fyftem; and the nails, 
Many characters approximate the latter to the epidermis, 
although the external appearance is very different- 

The exterior epidermis 1s a tranfparent layer, differing in 
thicknefs in different parts, every where covering the {kin, 
and immediately expofed to the excitation of external 
bodies. ; 

It has the fame inequalities as the cutis, fince they are 
every where exactly contiguous. Various pores penetrate 
it, and terminate on its furface : the more confpicuous ones 
tran{mit the hairs; others give paflage to exhalants. The 
latter are not ealily feen; but if, when the {kin is dry, we 
fuddenly begin to fweat, we can diftinguifh them by the 
fmall points of moifture then exhibited over the whole cu- 
taneous furface. We cannot actually fee the pores in the 
dead cuticle, even with the affiftance of the microfcope ; 
and the fluid under a blifter does not efcape through them-: 
but the phenomena exhibited during life leave no doubt of 
their exiftence. 
to the outer furface of the cutis. We conceive the union 
to be by means of the exhaling and abforbing veffels and 
the hairs. Dr. Hunter thought that the veflels could be 
demonitrated. On feparating the cuticle after long mae, 
ceration, particularly in the fole of the foot, a valt number 
of extremely fine and foft threads are feen pafling between, 
it and the cutis; they break after being extended to about; 
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The internal furface adheres moft clofely, 
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one-eighth of an inch. Thefe may be veffels; but: it is 
only a conjeéture. On examining the furface of the fe- 
parated cuticle, numerous prolongations of various lengths 
are obferved, appearing like fmall ends of fine threads, or 
zs mere inequalities, and difpofed obliquely. ‘Vhefe may 
be abforbents and exhalants. Whatever the medium of 
connection may be, the adhefion of the parts to each other 
is very trong. Bh ine 
Various caufes deftroy this adhefion of the epidermis, and 
occafion its feparation. Acute inflammations, as eryfipelas, 
phlegmon, &c. are followed by its detachment; and various 
eruptions, not of an inflammatory nature, caufe its detach- 
ment in a dry fcaly form ; which has given rife to the notion 
that it is made up of fcales in its natural ftate. When the ficin 
is unequal on the furface, fri€tion detaches it in {mall fcales, 
which give a very rough appearance to the part.. Fevers are 
not unfrequently followed by defquamation of fkin. The 
action of veficatories is familiarly known. In the dead fub- 
ject, putrefaction, maceration, and ebullition are the modt 
effe€tual means of accomplithing the feparation. ay 
- The thicknefs of the epidermis is in general very uniform : 
it does not feem to follow thofe varieties which we obferve 
in the cutis of the trunk, limbs, &c. ‘Tt is only in the 
palms and foles, and on the correfponding furfaces of the 
fingers and toes, that its thicknefs is increafed : and here the 
augmentation is fo confiderable, that there is no proportion 
between thefe and other parts of the body. — 
There feem to be in this part feveral additional laminz ; 
and the inner furface, after feparation, does not exhibit 
thofe proceffes already {poken of. This exceffive thicknefs 
prevents the action of blifters. In repeated trials Bichat 
found that they produced no effe&t. The tranfparence of 
the epidermis is deftroyed by this thicknefs: it is here 
whitifh, and even opaque. Hence, in the negro, it conceals 
the black colour of the reticular body ; which, however, is, 
at the fame time, lefs black here than in other parts. 
The epidermis in thefe fituations is manifeflly compofed of 
fucceffive lamine, adhering with fuch force, as to be very 
difficultly feparated ; in all other parts we can difcern only a 
fimple layer. No fluid can be noticed in this tiffue : when cut 
in various direétions, either in the living or dead fubject, 
nothing exudes. Its fcales are always perfectly dry: the 
abforbents and exhalants merely traverfe it. No blood in 
the living ftate, nor injection after death, enter it in any cafe. 
It never participates in the difeafes of the fubjacent organ, 
except by being elevated when that is fwollen, and then de- 
tached. Nerves and cellular tiffue are completely foreign to 
it. Thus we fee that none of the general fyitems, common 
to all organs, enter into the compofition of the epidermis : 
it has not the common bafis of all organized parts ; and in 
this point of view may be regarded as inorganic. It feems 
to contain no fibre in its compofition : it poifeffes very little 
power of refiftance, breaking under a flight diftention, ex- 
cept in the foles and palms, &c. where it is fo thick. 
The action of air produces hardly any effect on it. When 
a large piece is expofed, it becomes rather harder, and more 
confiltent, and is torn more diflicultly. Next to the hair 
and nails, it is the tiffue lealt changed by deficcation. It is ren- 
dered a little more tranfparent, but immeriion in water reftores 
it to itsformer ftate. When the fkin paffes into a ltate of pu- 
trefaction, the cuticle isnot at all changed. It is feparated from 
the cutis, but not rendered at all putrid ; if it be thoroughly 
wathed, it has no bad odour. When preferved in moitt air, 
it is not changed ; and it may be regarded as the moft in- 
corrptible of animal fub{tances, after the hair and nails, ’ 
ifture applied for a long time whitens the living cuti- 
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cle, andthrows it into numesous wrinkles. This effet is ob- 
ferved in the application of poultices, and feems to arife from 
the tiffue becoming penetrated with the fluid; it takes place 
to the greate{t degree in the foot and hand, and often is hard- 
ly fenfib!e in other parts. The fenfibility of the flkin is ren- 
dered. more obtufe by this change in the cuticle. The water 
imbibed by the part is afterwards evaporated, the wrinkles 
difap pear, and the cuticle recovers its former ftate. When fes 
parated from the body, and immerfed in water, it is whitened : 
it undergoes no putrid alteration, but is covered by a whitifh 
pellicle formed of feparate molecule. At the end of two 
or three months it is foftened, and may be torn very eafily, 
but does not fwell: it is never reduced to a pulp analogous 
to that of other organs when macerated. Boiling never 
produces crifpation or corrugation of this tiffue : prolonged 
ebullition renders it lefs refiftant, fo that it may be torn very 
eafily, but never reduces it to gelatine, nor gives it a yellow 
colour. ‘The lamine which compofe it in the hands and feet 
are ealily feparated after long boiling. The tanning priociple 
has no action on it ; nor has alcohol. 

When well dried in the air, and expofed to the flame of 
a candle, it undergoes no crifpation, as a piece of fkin does 
when treated in the fame way: -it exhalesa fetid odour analo- 
gous to that of burnt horn. It burns with great facility, fothat 
if it be lighted at one end, it will often be entirely confumed. 
A blackifh fluid is obferved in the flame, like that of burnt 
feathers. This is clearly of an oily nature, keeps up the 
combuttion by its great abundance, and is found in fo large 
a quantity only in the hair and nails: this produces a dif- 
agreeable odour. A blackifh coal remains after combuttion. 
Light does not feem to affe& the epidermis, which is not 
changed when expofure to the fun has altered the appearance 
of the {fkin, 

Nitric acid turns it yellow, but diffolves it with great diffi-, 
culty. Sulphuric, on the contrary, when not much dilated, 
a€ts very powerfully on it, rendering it very thin and tranf-, 
parent, or diffolving it entirely by long immerfion. Alkaline 
folutions diffolve it, but with difficulty: pure alkali a&s on it 
rapidly; as alfo does lime, according to Chaptal. 

If, fays Dr. Thomfon, the cuticle be tinged with nitric 
acid, the application of ammonia to it is well known to give 
it inftantaneoufly a deep orange colour. Now, as Hatchett 
has fhewn that this change is alfo produced upon coagulated 
albumen in the fame circumitances, and as the epidermis re- 
fembles that fubftance in all the properties above detailed, it 
can {carcely be doubted that it is any thing elfe than a peeue 
liar modification of coagulated albumen. Syit. of Che- 
miftry, v. 5, p. 574. 

Properties.— It has very little extenfibility, as the fmalleft 
cutaneous tumour caufes it to crack, and be detached in 
fcales. Yet it is not entirely deititute of this property, as. 
its elevation in blilters proves. It has no contractility ; 
when no longer diltended, the portion elevated ina blitter 
collapfes in wrinkles, and does not regain its original fize. 
It hasno animal fenfibility in any part : it may be pricked, 
cut, torn, or injured in all parts without exciting any fenfa- 
tion. It differs from other organs, as cartilages, tendons, &c. 
which alfo have no animal fenfibility, in being altogether une 
fufceptible of that property, which they often acquire under 
certain kinds of excitement. The epidermis is equally def- 
titute of the organic fenfibility, and organic infenfible con- 
tractility : it poffeffes no circulation, and is fufceptible of no. 
difeafes, which depend on the organic properties. We have no 
proof, in fhort, that it enjoys avy vital powers at all; fo that 
we may confider the whole fuperticies of the body as compofed. 
of dead matter, * Its life,” fays Bichat, is rate ob- 
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feure ; Leven doubt whether it tan be faid to poffefs life. I 
am inclined to regard it as afemi-organized, or rather inorganic 
body, placed by nature at the point of communication be- 
tween external dead matter and the living fkin, and ferving 
as a gradation between them.”’ 

The aétion of external bodies wears it away, and it is con- 
ftantly reproduced. Scrape the furface with the blade of a 
knife, and an abundant greyifh duft will be detached. This 
matter accumulates in greater quantity, when the fkin is not 
frequently wafhed ; under fuch circumitances there is often 
a confiderable layer. 

It is reproduced very completely after being removed ; and 
differs in that circumitance from molt other tiffues. How 
this is effeted has been a point greatly difputed by phytiolo- 

ills; but the explanations have been entirely mechanical 
and unfatisfactory. That it is depofited by the veffels of the 
fkin cannot be doubted; and we fhall probably underitand 
how the procefs is effeGed, when we underftand how the 
veflels make bone, mufcle, nerve, &c. This reprodudtion 
only takes place on the fkin: the thin pellicle covering the 
cicatrices of other tiffues has a completely different texture. 
The different excrefcences affe(ting the cuticle, as corns, &c. 
refult from the exercife of this reprodu€tive power. They 
are all infenfible, have no veffels nor nerves, and poffefs the 
fame confiltence and colour as the epidermis. External pref- 
fure feems to promote their formation very powerfu'ly ; tight 
fhoes produce corns; and much handling of heavy inilru- 
ments in hard work produces the thick cuticular covering of 
the hand in blackfmiths and otherrmechanics. 

The cuticle of the palms and foles is however originally 
thicker than that of other parts; this may be feen in the 
foetus. 

In the dead body the cuticle has a remarkab!e effeét in pre- 
venting the evaporation of the fluids; none of which are 
diffipated fo long as this covering remains entire. If the 
body be expofed in a high temperature, as of 100° or 120°, 
it does not feem to become dried ; and where the limbs are 
diftended in anafarca, if it has not cracked, none of the 
fluid efcapes. Remove the cuticle, and the cutis quickly 
becomes dry, tranfparent, and horny, and the fubjacent parts 
are fubfequently affected in the fame way. 

The epidermis is feen very clearly in the foetus, where its 
developement is greater in proportion than that of other 
fyftems. It may be recognized when the flin leaves that 
pulpy ftate which we have fpoken of. At the end of the 
fifth month it is thicker in the palms and foles than in other 
parts. It appears to undergo no change at birth; but grows 
rather thicker afterwards as age advances. In the old 
fubje& it differs from that of the adult only in being 
fubje&t to fcale and crack, and thereby appearing dry and 
rough. 

Lnicrnal Epidermis.—Mott authors have admitted an epi- 
dermis on the mucous furfaces ; and they have generally re- 
prefented that this is the only part of the integuments that 
lmes the mucous cavities. Buta little examination will fhew 
us that this expanfion forms only a fuperficial flratum, and 
that if it be detached by hot water from the tongue, palate, 
&c. an organ analogous to the corion is left behind. 

1. Epidermis at the Origin of the mucous Surfaces.—It is very 
diltinét at all the origins of the mucous fyftem, at the glans, 
urethra, anus, nafal cavities, mouth, &c. It may be demon- 


ftrated in thefe fituations by the excoriations which fometimes - 
affe& them, by detaching it with a fine lancet, by the a¢tion ° 


of hot water, by maceration, &c. It is much more delicate 
in thefe fituations than where it covers fkin, and becomes 
more and more fo as it penetrates deeper, In thefe parts it 


is eafily reproduced. Tt is deftitute, like the exterior epi- 
dermis, of vital properties ; and its nature feems to be in all 
refpects the fame; it yields the fame refults, when expofed 
to the fame agents. 

2. Lpidermis of the more deeply feated mucous Surfaces.— As 
we advance further into thefe organs, the epidermis becomes 
gradually thinner, and foon is no longer perceptible. The 
moft delicate inftruments and methods do not enable us to de- 
monttrate it in the ftomach, inteftines, urinary and gall- 
bladders, veficule feminales, and the various excretory 
paliages. No epidermis is elevated on the furface of thefe 
organs by boiling or maceration; nor by blifters: nor is 
there any thing like a feparation of fuch a covering in any 
difeafes. We hall be difpofed to conclude, from thefe confi- 
derations, that there is no cuticle on the deeply feated mu- 
cous furfaces, and that the large quantity of mucous 
fluids poured out in thefe fituations fupplies its place by pro- 
tc€ung the corion from the impreffions of noxious matters. 
The only circumftance that could induce us to hefitate, is 
the occafional feparation of fubftances like membranes, which 
might be regarded as exfoliations ef an epidermis. Nume- 
rous examples occur in medical writers of fuch matters being 
voided from the bladder, ftomach, and inteftines. _ On this 
fubjest we poffefs no very precife data. 

Lhe Nails. - We conneé& the hiftory of thefe organs with 
that of the epidermis, as they adhere to it very dtrongly, 
and come away with it in maceration. Their form in the 
human {ubjeét differs very much froin that which they have 
in animals; they are generally thick and conical in the latter, 
thin and flattened in the former. ‘They tonfift of hard, 
tranfparent, and elaitic plates, of a fubitance refembling 
that of the horns of animals, covering the extremities of the 
fingers and toes on the afpect of extenfion. Thus they are 
not adapted to purpofes of offence, but are better fuited to 
the fupport of the broad ends of theie mem bers, which confer 
on the human fubje& a more perfect power of touch. Their 
ength is limited by the univerfal practice of cutting them 
to a level with the end of the finger or toe: if left to them- 
felves, they-are prolonged, and at the fame time bent fo as to 
cover the ends of thofe parts. The na‘ural limit of their 
growth feems to be that period at which they acquire a fharp 
cutting edge: for they are then gradually worn away at the 
margin. 

- Three parts may be very eafily diftinguifhed in the nail: a 
poftericr portion, covered on both fides by integuments: a 
middle part, which is the moft confiderable, adhering by 
its concave, and unattached on its convex furface; and an 
anterior, free from adhefion in both refpe@s.  _ 

The pofterior divifion is about one-fixth of the whole : 
it ends behind in a very thin ferrated edge, by which the 
nail feems to grow out of the fkin. This part is foft and 
flexible, and of a white colour: it is bounded by a ftraight 
line, which, with the two margins, give to the organ a 
fquare figure. ‘The convex furface adheres intimately to 
the epidermis, which covers. it in the following manner. 
The cutis terminates over the root of the nail in a femi- 
lunar edge, in front of which is a fmall cavity adapted to, 
and filled by, the white part of the nail. Along the con- 
cavity of this crefcent the cuticle forms a {mall and diftin@ 
fold, which may be cut without any feeling of. pain, and 
which is reproduced. It adheres clofely to the root of the 
nail, and is produced anteriorly for fome length on its fur- 
face, unlefsit be cut away. Many defcribe it as being con- 
tinued over the whole convex furface. Behind it appears 
to be loft in the foft and thin pofterior margin. 
the adhefion, which conneéts the femilunar border of fin 
te 
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‘to the nail, there'would be a {pecies of cul-de-fac between 
thefe parts. Some have conceived that the extenfor tendon 
reaches to the pofterior edge; but its termination at the 
tubercle of the laft phalanx is very diftin& ; and there is a 
{pace of two or three lines between this and the nail. The 
concave furface of this pofterior divifion adheres in the fame 
svay as that of the middle part. 


. The convex unconneted furface of the middle divifion is 
fmooth, whitifh behind for a {mail fpace terminated by a 
femicircular edge, and red in the reft of its extent in con- 
fequence of the colour of the fubjacent parts. On the 
fides it is covered a little by the fin, which is continuous with 
the femilunar projeétion already defcribed. The fold of 
cuticle is alfo continued, and adheres to the margin of the 
nail. The concave furface of this part is laminated longi- 
tudinally, and the plates end in very thin and membrane-like 
edges ; but this laminated texture does not extend to the 
white part. The organization may be well feen in the hoof 
of an animal, as the horfe; where the plates are of confi- 
derable breadth and number. 


The edge of this concave adhering portion is fixed in 
front by the epidermis, which, after covering the extremity 
of the finger, is attached to the furface of the nail at the 
front end of its laminated portion, in a curved line ; here 
again it feems to be confounded with the fub‘tance of the 
nai!, 


The loofe anterior portion, the length of which is limited 


by cutting, is manifeftly thicker than the middle and pofterior ° 


parts. Indeed the thicknefs, hardneis, and refiltance of the 
organ increafe gradually from behind forwards, 


At the attachment of the nail, the fkin is marked by a 

deep parabolical groove, in which the former is received : 
the fold, which bounds this groove behind, overlaps the 
white part of the nail, covers a confiderable portion of it, 
‘and adheres firmly to the pofterior thin edge. From this 
hollow the cutis is produced over the pofterior furface of 
the laft phalanx to the end of the finger, between the nail 
and the bone, and adheres clofely to the periofteum. At 
the fides and in front it is continuous with the common 
fkin. In this fituation it has a peculiar organization ; it 
becomes fofter and redder, has more numerous veffels, and 
is diltributed in longitudinal lamine, correfponding to, and 
received between, thofe of the nail. But the portion of 
fin eorrefponding to the white part of the nail, is alfo 
different in its colour, and not laminated on its furface. 
From this part numerous fine and long papillx or villi arife, 
and are received into correfponding hollows of the nail: 
the fame ftructure exilts more or lefs over the whole furface 
covered by the nail. It appears that the organ grows prin- 
cipally from the white parts at leait, if a mark be made 
towards the root, it gradually advances to the loofe edge, 
coming more and more forwards until it e«tirely difappears. 
The papille of this part give to the organ a very exquifite 
fenfibility : hence the acute pain of paronychia, and of that 
barbarous practice of tearing off the nails. 

Organization and Properties of the Nails.-—Thefe can be 
moit advantageoully obferved in the larger ones, as thofe 
of the thumb or great toe. A fingle lamina occupies the 
whole convex furface ; this exilts alone at the polterior edge, 
and hence the thinnels of that part. New plates are fuc- 
ceflively added on the concave furface towards the front, 
fo that the organ becomes fucceflively thicker and thicker ; 
they may be ealily removed in feparate {trata, and are fhorter 
and fhorter as they are placed more aad more towards the 
front. 

Vou. XIX. 


Thefe laming, compofing’ the ndils, feem to be in their 
nature nearly identical with the epidermis. ‘The moft fuper-' 
ficial is manifeftly continuous with that organ by its edges. 
The nails may be detached and are regenerated exaétly as 
the cuticle is. Their vitality is as ob{cure as that of the 
cuticle; they exhibit no trace of animal fenfibility, nor of 
any organic property. When burnt they caufe a difagree- 
able odour like that of the epidermis, and exhibit altogether 
the fame phenomena. Mr. Hatchett conceives that they 
confilt, like the cuticle, of coagulated albumen. They con- 
tain a little phofphate of lime. Maceration and co¢tion do 
not, however, produce in thefe organs the fame want of 
confiftence or kind of brittlenefs which they do in the epi- 
dermis, on account of their greater folidity. The a@tion 
of acids prefents nearly the fame phenomena. Thus, on 
the whole, the compofition, organization, and properties of 
the nails and epidermis feem to be perfeétly analogous : 
they make up together a perfeét infenfible covering to the 
cutis, a itructure void of vital properties, and therefore 
exercifing no vital fun@tions. The only differences between 
them feem to be modifications of form and arrangement 
arifing from the ufes of the parts which they cover. Phy- 
fiologilts affign to the nails the office of fupporting the foft 
ends of the fingers by which the fenfe of touch is exercifed, 
affording to the papille a point of refiftance, and protecting 
them from external violence. They are alfo fuppofed te 
enable us to grafp objects more firmly, and to take up mi- 
nute bodies more conveniently. 

Developement of the Nails. —While the fkin is ftill pulpy in 
the foetus, the nails poffefs confiderable firmnefs, but are very 
thin. Their length at the time of birth is not proportionate 
to what they acquire afterwards ; they do not exceed, and 
frequently do not reach the ends of the fingers. At this 
time their tranfparency enables us to obferve the livid co- 
lour of the venous blood circulating before refpiration, and 
to obferve how it is fucceeded by the redder arterial fluid. 
After birth they increafe as the epidermis does; and they 
become extremely thick in old perfons. 

Of the Hair, (Syfiime Pileux of Bichat.)—The human 
frame pofleffes much lefs of this covering than that of ani- 
mals: the contact of external bodies with the {kin being 
in great meafure intercepted in the latter, the animal fenfi- 
bility of the cutaneous organ mu{t have much fewer ex- 
ternal relations in them, and confequently perform a much 
lefs important part. In animals the reproduétive and di- 
getive functions feem to be the principal fources of plea- 

ure. 

1. Hairs of the Head—The fyftem predominates in this 
part, covering the cranium nearly as the bodies of animals 
are covered. For this reafon, as well as on account of its 
convex form, which allows it to come in contact with bo- 
dies by a {mall furface only, itis very little capable of ating 
as an otgan of touch. ‘lhe face is lefs generally covered, 
excepting one part in the male fex. This portion of the 
body, in which moft of our means of communication with 
external objects, as the organs of fight, fmell, and talte are 
affembled, is not favourable in its form to the exercile of 
touch. The elongated fnout of moft quadrupeds enables 
them to touch external objeéts, to turn and move them ia 
various directions, as well as to feize them for food: in man 
the former functions are exercifed by the hands, 

The boundary of the hair towards the front is very va- 
riable in different individuals: and thefe varieties influence 
the breadth and apparent height of the forehead; the di- 
reclion of this part is dependent entirely on the bony ttruge 
ture. Hence the hair influences but fhghtly the exprefiioa 
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ef the figute: we attach the ideas of majefty and grandeur 
lefs to the breadth of the forehead, than to its perpendicular 
direction. The number of the hairs in a given furface is 
fingularly variable : they may be fo clofe as to touch in every 
point, or may- leave intervals in which the fkin of the cra- 
nium is vifible. We hardly know the natural extent of 
their growth. They will fometimes become fo long as to 
touch the thighs or even legs; and this circumftance, like a 
crowd of others, tends to prove the de{tination of the hu- 
man fubject to the ereét attitude. It has been queltioned 
whether the practice of cutting them produces any phy- 
fiological effect ; whether the con{tant growth, rendered 
neceflary by this pra€tice, be performed at the expence of 
any other parts or funétions. 

The itrength of the hair is very confiderable in propor- 
to its flender bulk: no part in the animal economy, not 
even the fibrous fyflem, will fupport fuch confiderable 
weights. Ropes made of hair would therefore be very ufe- 
ful, if they could be procured of fufficient length. 

Smooth and ftraight hair grows to the greateft length ; 
im proportion as it is curly it is fhorter, of which the woolly 
kind in- the negro is a remarkable example. "The colour 
varies in the different races of mankind, and thus becomes a 
charatteriftic attribute in the natural’ hiftory of the fpecies. 
But it varies no lefs in the different individuals of the fame 
tpecies; and thefe varieties follow the fame general rule 
with that which regulates the colour of the fkin and eyes. 
Hence thefe differences are to be confidered in enumerating 
the charaCters of the different temperaments. 

The eyebrows and eyelafhes are defcribed under the ar- 
ticle Eyez. The hair compofing the beard, which we have 
alluded to in the article GeneRATION, as one of the fexual 
diftinétions of the male, is fhorter than the covering of the 
head, and longer than any other hairs in the body : it is 
always more or lefs difpofed to curl, is ftronger and lefs 
greafy than the hairs of the head. It generally follows 
their colour ; but very often deviates into the red tint. Its 
quantity varies fingularly in different individuals : common 
opinion aflociates the idea of ftrength to its abundance, par- 
ticularly if it be black. For fome remarks on the effets of 
cutting it, fee Harr. 

2. Hairs of the Trunk.—Their quantity is expofed to 
very great variations ; fome being almoft covered, while 
others have the furface perfe€tly fmooth. They are much 
more numerous in front than behind: and in the former 
fituation ‘abound chiefly on the chelt, and in the courfe of 
the linea alba in men. There are none on the thorax in 
women, who have altogether but few on the trunk. A 
confiderable colle€tion, refembling the beard in its nature, 
is found-about.the generative organs in both fexes. Thefe 
are very feldom light in colour, frequently approachiig to 
red, and very commonly black. ‘This increafe of the hairy 
fyftem is almoft peculiar to the human fubje&t. Its quan- 
tity varies very greatly. 

3. Hairs of the Extremities —Thefe organs are for the 
moit part covered: the number of their hairs is nearly uni- 
form in moft individuals, but the length differs greatly. In 
the hollow of the axilla, a {mall colletion occurs refembling 
thofe of the genital organs: but there is nothing like this 
in the lower limbs. The inner furface of the arm and fore- 
arm has none of this covering in moft men: but the lower 
limbs are more uniformly covered; the back of the foot 
and hand are conflantly covered, but the palms and foles, 
and correfponding furfaces of the fingers and toes, are al- 
ways perfectly {mooth. The latter circumitance feems to 
contribute to the pefeCtion of the organ of touch. 


On the organization and mode of growth of the sai, the — 
reader is referred to that article. 

Properties of the Hair.—\t experiences but a flight cors 
rugation from the aétion of heat, but it is twifted or curled 
in various directions : moifture makes it flraight again. It 
hardly poflefles any extenfibility or contraétility. Whether 
they have any vital properties is a fubjeét of difpute; at all 
events they are exceedingly obfcure. We are difpofed to 
deny their exiftence in this fyftem, as well as in the epi- 
dermis and nails. Bichat, who, for fome of the reafons 
explained in the article Harr, conceives that they are the 
feat of vital proceffes, adds, «* we cannot however deny, that 
in the natural {late thefe organs come next to the epidermis 
and nails in pofleffing the leaft active life, and having the 
fewelt relations to other organs. While all other fyitems 
are deranged by difeafe, this is generally unaffected; the 
hair grows as ufual, and feems not to experience the flighteft 
difturbance ; its mode of exiftence is, therefore, quite dif- 
ferent from that of other ftruétures.”’ ital. 

Mr, Hatchett concludes, from his experiments, that hair 
contains gelatine, and owes its fupplenefs and toughnefs 
to that matter. This may be feparated by boiling it in 
water, after which it is much more brittle. If the procefs 
be continued for a long time, the hair crumbles im pieces 
between the fingers. The portion infoluble-in water pof- 
fefles the properties of coagulated albumen. Vauquelin 
obtained a folution of human hair in water, by raifing the 
temperature of the fluid in Papin’s digelter. When the heat 
was too great, it was decompofed, and ammonia, carbonic 
acid, and an empyreumatic oil formed. Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen is always evolved, and its quantity increafes with the 


heat. The folution of hair effeed in this way contains a 
kind of bituminous oil, which is depofited very flowly. The 
colour of this oil correfponds with that of the hair. Fil- 


tration allows a colourlefs fluid, in which copious precipi- 
tates are formed by infulion of galls and oxymuriatic acid, 
to pafs through. Silver is blackened by it, and acetate’ of 
lead precipitated brown. ‘Though very much concentrated 
by evaporation, it does not concrete into a jelly. Water, 
containing four per cent. of potath, diffolves hair with an 
evolution of hydrofulphuret of ammonia. A thick ail, dif- 
fering in colour according to that of the hair, with fome 
fulphur and iron, remains undiffolved. Su'phuric, muriatic, 
and nitric acids diffolve it: with the latter an oil is fepa- 
rated. Oxymuriatic whitens, and then reduces it tov fub- 
{tance of the confiftence of turpentine. Alcohol, digefted 
on hair, extraéts from it two kinds of cil: the firft is white, 
and fubfides in white fhining {cales asthe liquor cools ; the 
{econd varies according to the hair employed : it is greyifh- 
green when black hair is ufed, and as red as blood when red 
is employed. When incinerated it yields iron and manga- 
nefe, phofphate, fulphate and carbonate ef lime, muriate of 
foda, and a contiderable portion of filica.. The afhes of red 
hair contain lefs iron and man anefe; thofe of white hair ftill 
lefs, but they contain magnefia. ‘The afhes do not exceed: ~ 
0.015 of the hair. According to the above experiments, 
performed by Vauquelin, black hair is compofed of the nine 
following fub{tances 5; 1, an animal matter, which conttitutes: 
the greateft part; 2, a white folid oil, in {mall quantity ; 
3, a greyifh-green oil in greater abundance; 4, iron in an. 
unknown ftate; 5, oxyd of manganefe; 6, phofphate of 
lime ; 7, carbonate of lime, in very {mall quantity ; 8, filica 5 
and 9, fulphur. Thomfon’s Syitem of Chemiltry, book v. 
chap. 2. fect. 7. . 
Developement of the Hair.—1n the firft months none can 
he perceived. When the fibrous part of the cutis begins 
te. 
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to be perceptible, we fee a flight down on the head, con- 


cealed, in great meafure, by the white unétuous matter. 
The colourlefs down begins to affume fomething of the 
tint which the hair will have after birth, but it is in all cafes 
pale till birth, when it may be half an inch long on the head, 
although it is only in the ftate of down in any other part. 
It grows much more rapidly after birth than before ; but 
is always comparatively lighter in colour in proportion as 
the fubje& is younger. ‘The age of puberty witneffes a re- 
markable change in this fyftem in the developement of the 
beard, of the hair about the organs of generation, and in 
the axillz. It undergoes very little change in the following 
years; but is faid to grow more rapidly in fummer than in 
winter. ‘Towards theend of life the hairs feel that general 
obliteration which affeéts all the exterior veffels : it ceafes to 
receive colouring matter, and becomes grey. On the fubject 
of this change, fee Harr. After remaining grey for fome 
time they fall off, and the bulbs fhrink and difappear. 
Bichat found no traces of the latter parts in the integuments 
of perfectly bald old men; but they were entire in the cafe 
of a man who had loft his hair froma putrid fever. 

It has been very generally fuppofed that the hair, nails, 
and epidermis continue to grow after death: but we have 
no very accurate cbfervations on this fubje&. Bichat faw 
the faét in a clofely fhaven head macerated for eight days: 
and there is no greater difficulty in admitting this than in 
allowing that the abforbing veffels can continue their aétion 
at taal sie time. ‘lhe growth of the hair does not feem to 
go on at a rate proportioned to the degree of living power : 
it is as rapid in cafes of proftration as in thofe where thefe 
forces are augmented. 

Bichat, Anatomie Generale, tom. 4. Haller, Elementa 
Phyfiologie, lib. 12. Cruikfhank on the Infenfible Per- 
fpiration. 

_ Inrecument is alfo extended to the particular mem- 
branes which inveft certain parts of the body ; as the coats 
or tunics of the eye. 

INTELLECT, aterm ufed among philofophers, to fig- 
nify that faculty of the foul ufually called the underftanding. 
_ The Peripatetics make two kinds of intelle& ; adive and 

| pafive. See Ipea. 

INTELLECTUAL Epvcation, is that branch of 
education which refpeéts the underftanding, confidered in 
diftinGtion from the affections and difpofitions. By intellec- 
tual education we underftand that feries of means by which 
the various powers, which may be called the intelleétual 
powers, are cultivated ; by which thofe habitual qualities of 
mind are produced, which immediately refpe& the acquifi- 
tion of knowledge, or are effentially auxiliary to it ; and 
Ait la the mind is ftored with thofe ideas which are fub- 
5 a to {cientilic acquirements, or to the arts and purfuits 
of life. 

Hin full confideration of thefe ebje&s would lead to three 
Pr mary divifions of this branch of education: firft, the cul- 
vation of the feveral intellectual powers and qualities ; 
fecondly, the value and mode of cultivation of the different 
ranches of knowledge ; and thirdly, the peculiar culture 

f mind and intellectual acquifitions requilite for the different 
fexes, claffes, and profeffions. Ina field fo wide, it is necef- 
ay to make fome feleétion. In our prefent article we {hall 
hiefly confine ourfelves to a brief confideration of the cul- 
ure of the leading intelle&ual powers and qualities. ‘The 
ft of the three divifions (which will include fome remarks 
clafling under the fecond), would in fome meafure Jead us 
to anticipate what more properly comes under the head of 
Monax Education ; and we thall therefore leave the confi- 
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deration of it to that article, for which alfo we fhall, for the 
fame reafon, defer a comparative view of the advantages of 
public and private education. 

Though it is not our bufinefs, in this department, to enter 
into the fubjeét of mental philofophy, yet, as in a work fo 
extenfive as the prefent, the fame arrangement, views, and 
employment of terms cannot be expeéted throughout, we 
fhall find it at leaft expedient to fay more refpe@ting the 
feveral powers of the mind than might be in any way requi- 
fite, if we were poffeffed of what will be brought forwards in 
a more direct form, under its appropriate head: indepen- 
dently of which confideration, we fhould be induced to give 
fuch general views of the intellectual powers as are neceflary, 
in order to underftand the principles of education, by the 
hope that thus we might be the means of exciting the atten- 
tion of fome of our readers to a branch of knowled se which 
is of peculiar importance, not only in the education of others, 
but in the cultivation of our own minds. 

The firft of the intellectual powers in the order of deve- 
lopement is of courfe fenfation (or lefs ambiguoufly the fen- 
fitive power) ; by which is meant that power or capacity 
of the mind, by whofe operation it receives fenfations from 
things which affect the organs of fenfe. Proceeding in the 
fame order, we next find the retentive power, without which 
fenfations would be of no avail: this is the power or capa- 
city of the mind, by which it retains reli€ts of fenfations or 
ideas. Next fucceeds the affociative power, which is that 
power or capacity of the mind by which it conneéts and 
compounds ideas. This laft principle, if not the fole caufe 
of ail our mental phenomena (except the origin of fenfations, 
and the retention of the fimple uncompounded reli@s of 
them), has fome effeét in the origin and modification of all 
of them. It is owing to this important principle that fenfa- 
tions become the figns of thoughts and feelings, by which 
means man becomes a focial being ; that the whole mental 
furniture of perceptions, notions, affections, paflions, fenti- 
ments, emotions, &c. is formed from the fimple relics of 
fenfation ; that man, from mere fenfation, rifes to intelle&. 
In fhort, whatever mental operation we attend to, except 
at the very earlieft period of mental culture, we find affocia- 
tion the caufe of its productions, or intimately concerned in 
it. 

Thefe three powers may be confidered as the elementary 
powers of the mind, to the operation of which a'l intelleGtual 
phenomena may be referred; but as it is under peculiar 
modifications and combinations that we fee them aét, this 
fummary divifion would be infufficient for our purpofe. We 
fhall therefore follow in the order which we find moft con- 
venient, a fomewhat more minute divifion of our intelleGtual 
principles, according to the combinations, or peculixr modes 
of operation, of the fimple powers ; viz. fenfation, percep- 
tion, obfervation, attention, abftraction confidered both as 
a habit and as a power, memory, underltanding, and imagi- 
nation. 

I. Senfations are the rudiments or elements of all our ideas, 
that is, of all our thoughts and feelings. When an infant 
enters into the world, there. is no appearance whatever 
which can authorize any one to affert that there are ideas 
in its mind; and no one can reafonably doubt, that if a 
human being could be deprived of all his organs of fenfation, 
before any fenfations had been received, that he could never 
have ideas. In the earlieft exercife of the capacity of fenfa- 
tion, fenfations are fimple, uncompounded with the reli€ts of 
former correfponding fenfations ; but the fenfations very 
foon become perceptions, that is, they inftantancoufly recal 
the reliéts of other ¢orrefponding fenfations. ‘Phat fenfa- 
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tions, in a fomewhat advaneed ftate of mental culture, are 
efually perceptions, any perfon may fatisfy himfelf, by con- 
fidering that fenfations are ufuaily accompanied either with 
an idea of an external objeét caufing them, or uf they are 
merely the effet of the ftate of the bodily fyftem) with an 
idea of the fenfation being in that part of the body, in which 
the caufe of the fenfation exilts ; both of which are com- 
plex ideas, formed from a great number of impreffions, and 
which could in no inftance be produced by any exertion of 
the fenfitive power alone, but neceflarily require the exercife 
of the retentive and affociative powers. 

Confidering man as an intelle€tual being, the correCinefs 
and extent of his perceptions are of the firlt moment. They 
are, in fa&t, the materials of all knowledge refpecting ex- 
ternal objects ; and in the early ftages of mental culture 
are the only objets of the underftamding. Now, the cor- 
re€tnefs and extent of the perception depend upon the 
vividnefs and efficacioufnefs of the component fenfations, 
and the number. of them received from the fame or fimilar 
objeéts in different fituations, and through the medium of 
different fenfes. One leading objeét, therefore, in the educa- 
tion of the human being, fhould be to invigorate and ex- 
ercife the organs of fenfe. Independently of the effe&ts of 
the general healthinefs of the fyftem, it appears decidedly 
probable that the organs of fenfe are capable of being im- 
proved by proper exercife. It is a grand law of our 
frame, that moderate exertion increafes the power of ,exer- 
tion; and there are faéts which lead to the fame conclu- 
fion in this particular cafe. But this may be fafely left to 
the natural eflcét of varied exercife. What is principally 
to be done is, to afford children the opportunity of exer- 
cifing their fenfes on a variety of objects, and in a variety of 
fituations. We fhould think it defirable to proceed a little 
farther on the cultivation of the organs of fenfation; but 
fome obfervations on this fubje@t will properly form a part 
of whiat we fhall have to fay under the head of PrystcaL 
Education. 

II. By the law of affociation, many ideas, received dire@ly 
from fenfible objeéts, through the medium of different fenfes, 
become conneéted, and at laft blended together, fo as to 
form one very complex, though apparently uncompounded, 
idea; and this complex idea is often recalled to the mind 
by a correfponding fenfation ; and by affociation it becomes 
fo conneéted with that fenfation, that the complex idea it- 
felf is often miftaken for a part of the fenfation. For in- 
flance, the fenfation produced by the impreffion made by a 
globe on the fenfe of fight, is, as can be proved, nothing 
more than that produced by a circle, with certain varia- 
tions of light and fhade: yet, immediately on the fenfa- 
tion being received, the ideas of the folidity of the objedt, 
of its hardnefs, of its magnitude, and of its being fome- 
thing external to onefelf, (all of which have been derived 
from the fenfe of touch, in connection with this objeé, or 
others in fome refpe@ fimilar,) immediately rife up in the 
mind in one blended form; by their complete coalefcence 
they appear-to be one, and by their immediate and conftant 
conneétion with the fenfation, they appear tu the mind as a 
part of the fenfation. The fenfation thus conneGled with 
the complex idea is the perception: and by the faculty of 
perception we underftand that compound power (or rather 
combination of powers) by which perceptions are received 
from external objects. The accuracy and vividnefs of the 
fenfation depend upon the fenfitive power and its organs ; 
the accuracy and vividnefs of the perception depend partly 
upon the accuracy and vividnefs of the component fenfa- 
tions, and partly upon the activity of the retentive aod af- 


fociative powers. Suppofing the powers of fenfation: ta 
be in a found and vigorous ftate, yet it is obvious that the 
perceptions will vary very greatly in different individuals, 
and in the fame individual, at different periods. The per- 
ception is in fat the fum total of all the notions which the 
individual has of ‘the obje&. How much the perceptions 
of the fame object vary in different individuals, may be 
underftood from a fimple inftance. Suppofe a watch to be 
{ubjeéted to the obfervation of three perfons, whofe organs 
of fenfe are alike healthy and vigorous, the one a very ig- 
norant perfon, totally unacquainted with its purpofes and 
movements ; the fecond a well-informed perfon, not how- 
ever poffefled of any acquaintance with the particular 
mechanifm ; the third an artift, minutely and completely ac- 
quainted with it: the fenfation may be precifely the fame 
in all inftances ; the pi€ture upon the retina may convey to 
the mind an equally impreffive notice of the obje&; but 
how different the perception! The firft fees a number of 
minute objets, which attra& his attention perhaps by their 
beauty and regularity ; but nothing more: he has no idea of 
their fubferviency to each other or of their general ufe ; 
there is little more in his cafe than fenfation, indeed we 
may fay, nothing more than fenfation befides -thofe affo- 
ciated perceptions which fo foon become conneéted with 
every impreffion from external objeéts, and to which we 
have already referred. The fecond, from his general know- 
ledge of mechani{m, has fome ideas excited by the fenfation 
of ufe and conne¢tion, but he cannot difcern the fpecific 
kind of conneétion, nor how each part tends to anfwer the 
end of the whole. If he fets about to ftudy the mecha- 
nifm, he fubjeéts each part to minute examination in its 
ftruéture and connections ; and by degrees may acquire an 
acquaintance with the whele, which, on a fubfequent in- 
fpection, would give him an immediate, diftin& perception 
of the parts and purpofes. What he thus acquires by la- 
borious and patient examination, the third faw at once. His 
perceptions have long been cultivated by daily attention to 
the movements and their dependencies, by ftudying their 
defects and excellencies, by the aétual formation of various 
parts, and the conftruction of the whole: and a great num- 
ber of the ideas produced by fuch obfervations and opera- 
tions, become fo intimately united with the fenfation, that 
at laft this at once excites them, and thus he fees (or, 
more correctly, perceives) what lies totally out of the 
reach of the obfervation of others. 
From this brief account of the perceptive power, we may 
readily derive the molt effential confiderations as to its culti- 
vation. To render the fenfations efficacious in forming dif- 
tinct ideas, and to conneét thefe ideas already derived from 
any object with the new impreflions, depends principally 
upon the degree of attention (or fixed direG&ion of the 
mind) which the fenfations receive. Hence thofe who have 
the care of infants and young children, fhould give them 
every opportunity to keep their attention direéted to the 
objes of their fenfes ; and every means fhould be employed 
to lead them to fuch attention. An infant, intently gazing 
upon an object, or examining it with its little hands and 
lips, is as ufefully employed in the cultivation of intelle&t as 
the fondeft parent can wifh. In the early periods of meatal 
culture there is, however, more to be done in this conneétion 
by allowing a child full fcope for its own efforts, than by 
any direét exertions which can be made by others. When 
its attention is fixed upon any object, let it remain fo; if 
poffible let the objects of fenfe be brought into view under 
different afpects, and expofed to the examination of different 
fenfes. Before words become to a child the figns of vo- 
luniary 
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luntary aétion, all that can be done is to expofe it to fen- 
fations, and to allow them to fix the attention ;. but after- 
wards more direét efforts may be made, and the attention 
may be fixed by various other means befide the meré a€tion of 
the fenfations themfelves. 
Children of quick fenfations; for the proper cultivation 
of the perception, réquire to be frequently induced to ob- 
ferve minutely the obje&s of perception. We do not ven- 
ture to go fo far as‘to affert, that it is of no confequence 
what they obferve, provided that they do carefully obferve 
it; but there can be no hefitation in faying, that when the 
fenfations are conftitutionally vivid, every inftance of clofe 
obfervation given to objects which are within the fcope of 
the comprehenfion, is cultivating the perception, and con- 
tributing to the ftock of materials on which the highelt 
efforts of the underftanding are to be exercifed: and how- 
ever trifling, in common eftimation, thofe objets may be, 
yet the mind is receiving a ufeful employment, and every 
thing is going on as effectually as could be wifhed. It is a 
moft erroneous idea in education, that nothirg is done 
except when children are engaged in the ufual rudiments of 
inftru€tion. A child watching the motions of objets around, 
obferving their figure and founds, examining their flru€ture, 
is employed in a work which it fhould be our aim as much 


as poffible to aid and encourage, and from which we may | 


expect very valuable refults both on the faculties and furni- 
ture of the mind. 
The leading point with refpet to thofe whofe phyfical 
_ fenfibilities are lively, is to engage them to fleady obfer- 
vation of the objeéts of perception ; with refpet to thofe 
whofe fenfations are by their conftitution dull, our efforts 
mutt be direéted to the awakening of the perceptive power. 
Whatever is found to ftimulate the mind to the exercife of 
the power, muft there be employed. It does not much 
fignify in this cafe whether, in the firft inftance, we fuc- 
ceed in producing ideas which will be permanently ufeful ; 
if the perception is exercifed, it will become more vigorous, 
and by a the original dulnefs of fenfation may be in 
fome meafure remedied, by the influence of affociated feel- 
ings. But, in general, dulnefs of perception does not arife 
from dulnefs, and ftill lefs from deficiency, in fenfation ; 
but from the inefficient employment of the organs of fenfe. 
Many lively children are found to be dull in their percep- 
tions ; and.on the other hand, children whofe phyfical fen- 
fibilities are Far from vivid, fee what their companions fee 
not, and hear what they hear not : the former glance over, 
and fee at a glance, the moft impreffive objects, or features 
of an objet, but the more minute parts, or the lefs pro- 
- minent, and brilliant objeéts, they do not {tay to notice, and 
though thefe affeé&t the organs of fenfe, they make no im- 
preffion on the mind ; the latter more readily dwell on the 
objects of their fenfations, which allows the varions parts to 
call up affociated ideas, and in other ways to aflect the 
mind, and thus to make their fenfations efficacious. 

IIL. The habit of accurate ob/ervation depends, ina great 
degree for its foundation, upon the manner in which the per- 
eeptive power has been early cultivated, while at the fame 
time it invigorates the perceptions: indeed, in fome peints 
of view, it may be regarded fimply as the employment, of 
the perceptive power. This habit depends alfo, efpecially 
for its utility, upon the cultivation of the judgment, and upen 
the affociations which become conneéted with the objects of 
fenfe. A child obferves, in the firlt inftance, becaufe the 
notice of the mind is excited by the pleafure or pain accom- 
panyiag the fenfation ; afterwards a'fo, through the influence 
of external motives, that is, affociated plealures or pains, 


When. the underftanding is fo far developed'as to perceive the 
ufes of dsferent objects, this again increafes the motives to 
obfervation, and makes it fubfervient to much valuable culti- 
vation of the intelle&t. Lvery fact which is inteliigible and 
interefting toa ehild refoc&ting the objets of perception, 
excites the notice of the mind to thofe oLje&ts, at the fame 
time that the communication, reception of it in the mind, 
and repetition of the ideas, increafes the ftock of know- 
ledge, and exercifes the memory and judgment, and often 
the reafoning powers. 

Yet here, as in every branch of education, by aiming to. 
do too much, we may make our belt directed exertions inef- 
feiual. To obferve with effect, requires patient and fre- 
quently repeated attention. ‘To obferve is not merely to fee, 
but to fee fo as to perceive that, whatever it be, of which 
the ever a¢tive principle of aflociation has made the vifuak 
fenfation the fymbol or index ; and the more the obfervation 
is well employed, the more will be brought into the view of 
the mind by thofe fenfations which to another would not lead ° 
on one link in the chain of thought. To force the obfervation 
is therefore impoffible. We may make our children parrots, by 
giving them words ; but the growth of ideas mult be gra- 
dual. The obfervation muft firft be employed upon direGily 
fenfible qualities alone; the more thefe are noticed, and 
the ideas of them affociated together, (in other words, the 
clearer the perceptions,) the better foundation is laid for fu- 
ture knowledge. By degrees, and as it is perceived that the 
mind will bear it, thofe circumftances and qualities which 
imply fome of the fimpleft exercifes of the underilanding, 
fhould be brought into view ; and from thefe the ficilful in- 
ftruétor (or rather inftru€trefs, for we prefume that in gene- 
ral the early intelletual education is chiefly conduéted, as it 
will be beft conduéted, by the female fex) will proceed to 
others which are ftill more remote from mere feniation. It - 
will ufually be found that children who have been educated 
in the country, or have had continual opportunities of being 
in fields and gardens, (other things being equal,) acquire 
much more completely the habit of obfervatiof than thofe 
who have been bred up in large towns. In the works of 
nature there is much more than1n the works of art to’excite 
the obfervation of children, much more in general than can 
be made the fubjects of pleafing inftruétion; but the judicious 
parent will not be at a Jofs to find numerous objects within- 
doors to excite the obfervation and exercife the perceptive 
powers ; and provided that the obfervation is a€tively em- 
ployed, and correct perceptions are acquired, the mental 
culture in this effential point is fuccefsfully going on. 

The habit of obfervation depends in part upon the general 
culture of the mind, efpecially upon the affociated thoughts 
and feelings. connected with external objets. The poor 
plough-boy, with all the advantages that his ruftic employ- 
ments afford him for the excitement of his obfervation, will 
often be found extremely deficient in that habit ; his percep- 
tions are dull, and his mind is fearcely awakened. Senfa- 
tions often repeated, without any affociations being formed 
with them, ceafe to excite the notice of the mind ; and where 
the work of initrudtion has been totally negletted, as un- 
happily it fo often is among the poor in country fituations, the 
noble powers of the mind lie dormant ; there is nothing to ronfe 
its capabilities feparate from the narrow round of the daily 
employments ; thefe foon become mechanical and ceafe to 
excite its exertion ; and as far as intellect is concerned, the 
fituation is furely lefs favourable than that of the untu: 
tored favage, whofe ingenuity and cbfervation are flimulated 
by the neceflities of life —As the mind, therefore, is capable 
of receiying them, fuch ideas fhould be cosnmunicated in eons 
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nection with the objects of fenfation as are calculated to keep 
up the intereft which the mere fenfations at firft excite ; and 
thus to continue that attention to them which may gradually 
render the obfervation habitual. 


It will not be fuppofed that. we would with the obfervation 
to be cultivated, to the exclufion of reflection; the two 
habits of mind are not in any refpeé in oppolition, in the early 

_ periods of education ; but, on the contrary, the one materially 
aids the other. ‘The refleGtion may be well and fuccefsfully 
exercifed upon the ideas which have been left by the abfent 
objects of fenfe ; and indeed it 1s only upon thefe that, 
at firft, it can be properly exercifed. If this be done, the 
intereft by which the oblervation is ftimulated will be kept 
up; and, what is not lefs important, the employment of the 
obfervation will be rendered effectual, and will afford mate- 
rials for after-refleGtion. The exercife of thought refpect- 
ing the occurrences of the day, refpeéting thofe things 
which have been the fubject of direct obfervation, in fhort 
refpecting any obje&t of fenfation, is in various points of 
view of great value; and the more this is employed, the 
more the mind is prepared for farther obfervation, 

Neverthelefs, the period of childhood is more the period 
of obfervation than of refle€tion (or fteady attention to our 
own thoughts and feelings) ; and it is the former that, in the 
preparatory parts of education, we fhould make the primary 
obje&t. It is of effential value in every branch of education, 
and in every department of life. The fuccefsful acquifition 
of every fcience depending upon experiment ; indeed the ac- 
quifition of knowledge of every kind which depends upon 
the exercife of the perceptive power, the cultivation of the 
tafte, the common concerns of life, the intercourfes of civi- 
lity, and the efforts of benevolence, require the conitant exer- 
cife of the habit of obfervation; and fo long as the obfer- 
vation of a child does not reft merely with the immediate ob- 
jects of perception, but continues to conneét with them that 
information which the inftru€&tor communicates, or which has 
been derived from paft obfervation, it is very ufefully em- 
ployed. Whatever method is found to invigorate and cor- 
re&t the obfervation, fhould be frequently made ufe of; till 
the underftanding has made confiderable progretfs, this fhould 
be a leading object in the intelle€tual culture ; and in every 
period of it, the habit fhould be frequently brought into ex- 
ercife. By a proper cultivation of it, the memory and 
judgment are directly cultivated ; and while it ttrengthens 
and roufes the energy of the mind, it furnithes it with fome 
of the molt ferviceable materials for the underitanding and 
imagination. 

Thofe who have been at all engaged in the bufinefs of 
education, well know in what different degrees accuracy and 
quicknefs of obfervation are found, and how important itis 
for the progrefs in intelle€tual acquirements, and often for 
the moral culture, that the habit fhould be early and fteadily 
cultivated : and we here wifh to exprefs our decided opinion, 
that the character of the intelle¢t and affections, however 
much it may be modified by future cultivation, receives its 
ftamp from the employment of the firft few years of lite ; 
that the education of the nurfery is of almoft incalculable 
moment in the mental and-moral culture; that by the negle&t 
ot it, years of labour may be rendered requifite to compen- 
fate in fome degree for it ; and that by a proper attention to 
it, a foundation is laid for a clear and vigorous underftanding, 
andlively and pure affections. 

LV. Attention is an effential conftituent part of the habit of 
obfervation, and is neceflary to every obfervation of the mind 
in its firf flage. Many corporeal, and even mental opera- 


tions may, when become thoroughly habitual, go on with. 
out exciting the attention of the mind ; and this we have no 
hefitation in faying, notwithftanding the great authority of 
Dugald Stewart to the contrary: but this is not the place 
for the difcuffion of this point ; and what more immediately 
concerns our purpofe is, that before any operation of mind 
is become habitual, the exercife of it requires the dire€t no. 
tice of the mind, thai attention is requilite to render fenfa. 
tions efficacious, that every exercife ot the underftanding re. 
quires it, and that the habitual power of employing it in the 
direction which the judgment points out, may be regarded 
as what is molt neceffary for the attainment of the highett 
degrees of intelleétual culture. In this perfect fate it is very 
rarely to be met with; but in a coniderable degree it is 
frequently acquired ; and fome good portion of it is fo im- 
portant m every flage of the mental progrefs, that the 
formation of the habit cannot be begun too early, nor the 
cultivation of it made too fteady an object. 

Attention is now not unfrequently {poken of as a diftin® 
faculty of the mind; and the philofopher to whom we re- 
ferred in the preceding paragraph has greatly contributed to 
this change of nomenclature, if he did not begin it. It may 
perhaps be regarded as a mere verbal diitinétion if we deny 
it the appellation ; but, in faét, it appears to be, in its fimple 
ftate, merely the notice of the mind, which in various in- 
ftances is involuntary, but which by degrees may be con- 
nected with volition, and directed by habitual tendency, .or 
dire motives, even in oppofition to the itrongeft impreifions 
from external objeéts. We may very correCily {peak of the 
power of the mind over its attention, and, by abbreviation, 
of the power of attention; but the true point of view in 
which the attention is to be regarded, both when it can be 
fixed by ftimuli of different kinds withort the direé inter- 
vention of volition, and when it is capable of being produced 
by direét volition, is as a {tate or habit, which we would in 
the one cafe fpeak of fimply asa flate or habit of attention, 
in the other as the habit of voluntary attention, In very 
young children the attention is entirely involuntary ; the fen- 
fible excitements of various kinds which we employ attra& 
the notice of the mind; and the attention is directed to the 
moft impreflive excitement. ‘This is very much the cafe in 
every flage of education ; but under judicious management 
the {tate of mind which we call attention may be early pro- 
duced by the influence of motives without fentible ftimulus ; 
and the foundation is then begun for the habit of voluntary 
attention. 

The attention produced by fenfible flimulus begins even 
with the very firft fenfation which is received. It 13 a beau- 
tiful provilion of Providence, that fenfations which give pain, 
while they are the mo{t impreflive, are of rare occurrence; 
and that thofe which are of mott frequent occurrence, er 
which it is important for the mind to feek for, are attended 
with pleafure. It is probable that no fenfation is at firft ine 
different ; and therefore in the commencement of the growth 
of intelleét, every fenfation wi!l excite all the attention which 
is requifite to give it the degree of efficacy which is necef- 
fary for the period. All we then have to do, is to allow the 
attention to remain where the fenfation calls for it. “ It is 
unfortunately in the power of a foolifh nurfe,"’ fays Mifs 
Hamilton, (vol. ii. p. 47.) “to retard the natural progrefs 
of the mind, by perpetually interrupting its attention. A 
child that is much danced about, and much talked to, by a 
very lively nurfe, has many more ideas than one that is kept 
by a filent and indolent perfon. A nurfe fhould be able to 
talk nonfenfe in abundance; but then fhe fhould be able to 
know when to ftop.’”” And the fame very refpectable writer 
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adds in anoté, from thé obfervation of a judicious friend, 
that nothing more effectually tends to retard the progrefs of 
the infant faculties than a cuftom prevalent with nurfes, of 
keeping the child in a continual trot upon the knees; and 
this efpecially in cafes where its attention is moft clofely, 
and therefore moft ufefully engaged. 

But it will not be long before the impreffions which have 
often been received ceafe, by the diminution of their vivid- 
nefs, to produce the fame effe€t on the mind. Whena child 
has had fome cultivation of memory and affociation, the re- 
petition of a former impreffion is often much more pleafant 
than the firft reception of a new one; becaufe, if the impref- 
fion itfelf is lefs lively, and in itfelf confidered lefs pleafant, 
the aflociated circumftances often communicate a {till more 
interefting pleafure: the child remembers the pleafure before 
derived from it; the repetition of it fets his little faculties 
to work in conneétion with his former fenfation, and the 
ideas to which it led, and the moderate exercife of the fa- 
culties is generally pleafant ; and» there is often a pofitive 
pleafure in the mere repetition of paft impreflions, even 
when the difpolition of a child is very a€tive, arifing from the 
increafed power of fully comprehending the objects caufing 
the impreffions, But before the affociative power has been 
much exercifed, new fenfations are very commonly more at- 
tractive than old ones; and here begins that reftlefs defire of 
novelty, which, while it operates asa moft powerful {timulus 
to the purfuit of knowledge, requires to be carefully watched 
in every period of education, left the attention fhould be 
completely diffipated, and no knowledge acquired ; for there 
is no principle in education more certain, than that know- 
ledge (clear, correct ideas refpeéting the objeéts of fenfe and 
intellect) cannot be, gained by wandering, hafty attention. 
4\t this point the efforts of the parent fhould be given to 
lead the little mind to the examination and re-examination of 
the objects of fenfation; not indeed fo much by direé& influ- 
ence, as by thofe little contrivances which a judicious mother 
fo foon learns by experience, and to aid her in which fhe may 
confult Mifs Edgeworth’s excellent obfervations on the fub- 
ject, which, though they more immediately refer to a later 

riod. of education, fuggeft many important hints refpect- 
ing the belt methods to be purfued here. 

_ Though we perceive that we fhall fwell this divifion of our 
article beyond what may be thought its due proportion, yet 
the fubjedt of attention is fo important, that we fhall felec& 
fome of Mifs Edgeworth’s leading obfervations on the cvl- 
tivation of the habit, and fubjoin our own remarks in addi- 
tion. In doing this we wifh to lead our readers, if they 
have not already engaged in it, to the ftudy of a work, the 
value of which we rank higher in proportion to our own ex- 
perience and obfervation, and by no means to prevent it. 
‘Thongh in feveral of her pofitions we cannot agree, though 
we think her work. effentially deficient, and are lry no means 
fatisfied as to the probable refult of her plans on the whole, 
and though to follow them in detail to any confiderable ex- 
tent requires a degree of mental cultivation, and a combina- 
tion of circumitances, which are very rare in thofe walks of 
life where the fubject is likely to receive the molt attention, 
yet we cannot hefitate in ftrongly recommending her work, 
as containing a fund of very important obfervations, the re- 
fult of varied and long-continued experience, guided by 
found judgment and good fenfe, and generally correét moral 
Mews, as exhibiting a number of very important phenomena 
and princip!es fubfervient to mental philofophy, and as fur- 
nifhing to the ** practical’’ parent very valuable aids, even 
where her plans cannot be minutely followed. Her element- 
ary works (“ Early Leflons,’? “ Parents’? Affittant,’? &c.) 
are incomparable ; aad if their ftriking and much-to-be-la- 


mented deficiency in every thing like religious principle were” 
fuitably fupplied, they would leave fcarcely a with ungrati= 
fied. If any female writer fhould hereafter come forward to 

the public, poffeffing the clearnefs, fimplicity, correctnefs; 

and well-{tored underltanding of an Edgeworth, the brilliant 

yet chatte imagination and ‘ devotional tafte”’ of a Barbauld, 

and the energy and high-toned moral principle of a More, 

divefted of bigotry, and founded upon genuine Chriftian: 
theology, in the fcale of utility fhe will probably ftand un- 

rivalled among her contemporaries, however eminent her age 

may be in every thing great and good. But to return to 

fober realities. 

The three principles which are laid down by Mifs Edge- 
worth in her concluding Summary, as of univerfal appliea- 
tion, are, that the attention of young people fhould at firlt be 
exercifed for very fhort periods; that they fhould never be 
urged to the point of fatigue; and that pleafure, efpecially 
the pleafure of fuccefs, fhould be affociated with the exer- 
tions of children. With refpeét to the firft of thefe points 
we fhall extraét the following remarks from her chapter on 
Attention: “ Befides diitinéinefs and accuracy in the lan- 
guage which we ufe, befides care to produce but fegv ideas 
or terms that are new in cur firft leflons, we mutt exercife at- 
tention but during very fhort periods. In the beginning of 
every {cience pupils have much laborious work, we fhould 
therefore allow them time; we fhould reprefs our own im- 
patience when they appear to be flow in comprehending reas 
fons, or in furnifhing analogies. We often expeét that thofe 
whom we are teaching fhould know fome things intuitively, 
becaufe they may have been fo long known to us that we 
forget how we learned them.’’—** A reafonable preceptor 
will not expect from his pupil two efforts of attention at the 
fame time ; he will not require them at once to learn terms 
by heart, and to compare the obje¢ts which thofe terms re= 
prefent ; hg will repeat his terms till they are thoroughly 
fixed in the memory ; he will repeat his reafoning till the 
chain of ideas is completely formed. Repetition makes all 
operations eafy ; even the fatigue of thinking diminithes by 
habit. ‘That we fhould not increafe the labour of the mind 
unfeafonably, we fhould watch for the moment when habit 
has made one leffon eafy, and then we may go forwards ‘a 
new ftep.”” 

RefpeGing the third point, Mifs Edgeworth urges, that 
the ftimuli which we employ to excite attention fhould be pro- 
portioned in degree and duration to the mental chara&er of 
the individual, and: the circumftances of the cafe. “ It is 
not prudent early to ufe violent or continual ftimulus, either 
of a painful or a pleafurable nature, to excite children to ap- 
plication, becaufe we fhould, by an intemperate ule of thefe, . 
weaken the mind, and becaufe we may with a very little pa- 
tience obtain all we with without thefe expedients.”* Befides- 
which, violent motives frequently difturb and: diffipate the 
very attention which they attempt to fix. Regularly recur- 
ring motives, which intereft, but do not dittract the mind,. 
are evidently the beft. In proportion as the attention be- 
comes habitual, the excitements producing it fhould be with- 
drawn. Succefs is a great pleafure, and when children have 
fometimes tafted it, they will exert their attention merely 
with the hope of fucceeding.. ‘* Inftead of inereafing ex- 
citements to produce attention, we may. vary them, which 
will have juit the fame effect.. When fympathy fails try cu- 
riofity ;- when curiafity fails, try praife ; when praife begins 
to lofe its effedt, try, blame ; and when you go back again to 
fympathy, you will find that after this interval it will have 
recovered its original power.’? At the conclufion of her re- 
marks on this head, Mils E. juftly urges the cultivation of 
the affectious of children as a molt important means of ac- 
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quiring power over their minds, and exciting them to the 
nobleft exertions. ‘* When once this generous defire of af- 
feétion and efteem is raifed in the mind, their exertions feem 
to be umiverfal and fpontaneous: children are then no longer 
like machines, which require to be wound up regularly to 
perform certain révolutions ; they are animated with a living 
principle, which directs all that it infpires.”’ 

«© With timid tempers we fhould begin with expeting 
but little from each effort, but whatever is attempted fhould 
be certainly within their attainment ; fuccefs will encourage 
the mo timid humility. It fhould be carefully pointed 
out to diffident children, that attentive patience can do as 
much as quicknefs of intellect: if they perceive that time 
makes all the difference between the quick and the flow, 
they will be induced to perfevere.”’ 

“Tt is more difficult to manage with thofe who have 
jluggi/b, than with thofe who have timid attention ;” and 
with refpeét to that clafs of the indolent “* who faunter at 
play and every thing,’”? Mifs Edgeworth does not appear 
to have difcovered.any remedy. ‘If a chald’s mind is capable 
of active exertion.in any thing there is hope: the object is 
to gain the direction of that exertion to the acquifition of 
knowledge; but the. other cafe fhe feems to .confider as 
hopelefs. Locke’s propofal of prefenting them .(among 
other ftimuli) with fine clothes, eating, &c. fhe regards as 
inadequate, but does not fuggeft any plan by which the 
love of knowledge may be produced. We doubt whether 
inftances are at all common of fuch complete want of phyti- 
cal fenfibility as fhe feems to.attribute to the fuggifh ; but 
‘the pain of attention,’’ if it be not excited to fomething 
which js beyond the powers of the mind, cannot be fo 
great as to render it preferable to undergo fhame and 
punifhment, if judiciouflyadminiftered. It is probable that 
a moderate degree of exertion of the faculties is always 
attended with fome pleafure. There are employ:pents which 
engage the attention, without requiring great eflort of mind. 
The fimple operations of arithmetic, the copying of paf- 
fages from a printed book, &c. are of this kind. If the 
performance of fome of thefe is fteadily made neceflary.; 
if temporary abiftinence, for inftance, or the lofs of every 
thing which is not neceffary in diet, be made the regular 
confequence of determined fluggifhnefs, and the remifinefs 
_of attention be conftantly followed with the trouble of 
rectifying errors, &c. ; in fhort, if the pain of attention be 
,conftanthy rewarded by the avoidance of fome greater pain, 
and the comfort of indolence be conttantly followed by that 
greater pain, it cannot be but that in procefs of time the 
attention will be lefs irkfome, the mind awakened, and the 
jdea of mental employment accompanied even with fatisfac- 
tion. Tf once this flate is reached, nothing more is wanting, 
than to make the attentioa habitual, to employ it gradually 
on more difficult objects, and as uniformly as pofiible to make 
remiffnefs the fource of inconvenience naturally following 
from it; and te reward exertion by whatever fuitable 
confequence of it is found to gratify the now awakened 
mind. The moft difficult cafe is, where indolence is united 
with that quiet amiablenefs of difpofition, and that tolerable 
degree of good fenfe, which, united, make thofe who do 
pot know how to appreciate the ill effeéts of the baneful 
quality, yield their affection and approbation, and give the 
2ppearance of injuftice and harfhnefs to every meafure of 
pain or privation which is employed to excite to exertion. 

“ Vivacious children are peculiarly fufceptible of blame 
and praite; we have therefore great power over their at- 
tachment, if we manage thefe excitements properly. Thefe 
children fhould not be praifed for their happy hits ; their 
firft glar 


vuld not be extolied; on the contrary, they 


fhould be rewarded with univerfal approbation when they 
give proofs of patient induftry, when they bring any thing to 
perfection.””——* To win the attention of vivacious children, 
we mult fometimes follow them in their zig-zag courfe, and ~ 
even prefs them to the end of their train of thought. ‘Chey 
will be content when they have obtained a full hearin, ; 
then they will have leifure to difcover that what they were 
in fuch hafte to utter was not fo well worth faying as they 
imagined ; that their bright’ ideas often, when tteadily ex- 
amined, fade into abfurdities.’? With refpect to children. 
of this character, we think Mifs Edgeworth’s remarks pee 
culiarly happy ; and from many which we might with ad- 
vantage felect, we will tranfcribe the followimg: “ We 
fhould not humour the attention of young people, by teach- 
ing them always in the mode which we know fuits their 
temper beft. Vivacious pepils fhould from time to time 
be accuftomed to an exact enumeration of particulars ; and 
we fhould take opportunities to convince them, that an 
orderly connection of proofs, and a minute obfervance cf 
apparent trifles, are requifite to produce the lively defcrip- 
tions, great difcoveries, and happy inventions, which pupils 
of this difpofition are ever prone to admire with enthufiafm. 
They will learn not to pafs over o/d things, when they 
perceive that thefe may lead to fomethiag xew ; and the 
will even fubmit to faber attention, when they feel that this 
is neceflary to the rapidity of genius.”’ 

Judicious and ufeful as thefe obfervations are, we are of 
opinion that Mifs Edgeworth has, in her fyflem of educa- 
tion, too much left out of view the a@tual condition of 
human nature, that, in every department of life, circum- 
flances are continually occurring in which it is neceffary 
that the attention fhould be given to objects not in them- 
felves pleafant, from their fubferviency to others which are 
of importance, and that exertions, in like manner, muit often 
be made, to which nothing but a fenfe of duty would 
prompt. With refpe& to the obfervations which we have 
extracted, they have all their value, and may be applied, 
with modifications, not only to-the earlieft periods of edu- 
cation, but to every fucceeding {lage yet her plans ftrike 
us as deficient. ‘They are principally calculated for thofe 
cafes in which, from early example -and cultivation, there 
is a defire of Knowledge excited, in which it is imbibed 
without direét effort on the part of the parent or early in- 
ftru€tor, in which, from the habits and purfuits of thofe 
around, its advantages are at once felt, andthe acquifition 
of it regarded as of the firlt importance. In the hands of 
fuch teachers as Mifs Edgeworth, fo well fuited to the tafk 
by enlightened judgment, fteady perfeverance, and the ready 
command of much varied knowledge, with children whofe © 
early habits they have themfelves formed, whofe under- 
ftandings they have cultivated and furnifhed with ideas, 
the procefies which fhe has pointed out may ‘be all which 
are fuflicient: but we doubt whether the ends propoled 
can, in general, be anfwered by !uch means alone ; and ftill 
more, whether they are, in general, calculated to produce 
that flrength and energy of mind which, with a view to an 
object fixed upon as important, can iteadily purfue a courfe. 
of arduous exertion. =~ 

The habit of attention muft be gained in order to-make 
any progre(s in intellectual culture ; that is of courfe a point 
decided. It cannot be acquired too early, beeaufe thus the 
utmolt efficacy will be given to all the other operations of 
the mind, and efpecially to the acquifition of clear, im- 
preflive, and ferviceable perceptions ; that is alfo a pomt 
indifputable. It mutt, too, be affociated with volition a8 
early as poffible, and then the foundation is laid for every 
degree of mental culture to which circumitances may directs 
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“We are of opinion, that, after this point, Mifs Edgeworth’s 
plans are defective. Her pupils are to be a/lured on too 
much. The path of knowledge is often a difficult one, 
‘and fometimes requires painful efforts; fo alfo the path of 
duty ; and the culture to which her fyftem is chiefly con- 
fined, is fearcely calculated to produce that hardy vigour 
of mind, which, whether the pofleffor is called to engage 
in the higheft purfuits of {cience, or in the narrower {phere 
of focial employment and duties, cannot be otherwife than 
va'uable. When the power of voluntary attention is ac- 
quired,. then the various motives of conlidence in the judg- 
ment of the teacher, of habitual fubmiffion to authority, 
of affection, and perhaps occafionally of fear, fhould be 
employed as circumftances direét, in order to give it itrength 
and activity, to excite the pupil to fuch employment of it 
as may make it a hardy vigorous principle, capable of em- 
sloyment, even where the employment may have no intrintic 
attraction, and may even be at firlt pofitively painful. 
If a purfuit can be made attractive to a pupil at the 
outfet, it is well; but if he have acquired that hardinefs of 
attention of which we fpeak, which will enable him to 
flruggle through firft difficulties, and perhaps by degrees 
to take fome delight in them, he is then fitted for the ac- 
quifition of any branch of knowledge to which. his objects 
in life, or the bent of his own inclination and cultivation of 
his underftanding, may induce his initructor to direét him. 
Ifhe have not acquired that ftrength or activity of attention, 
difficulties which muft meet him in the higher departments 
of literature and fcience, will often be found to ttop him ; 
and however judicioufly his attention may have been early 
cultivated, if it have not acquired this firmnefs, the attrac- 
tions of lefs arduous purfuits, which will tull gratify his 
talte for knowledge, will effe&tually check all progrefs. 
_ There are few points in which the cultivation of the intel- 
JeQual powers is concerned, in which we do not find the 
importance’of the moral habits, particularly of diffidence, 
of fubmiffion, and the defire of doing what is right ; where 
thefe are fuitably produced in the mind by previous education, 
the culture of the attention very greatly depends upon 
the inftruétor. The attention may be reftlefs, or it may be 
flug sith ; but the more fuitable efforts are made to render it 
eS aren the more it comes under the command. ‘Thefe 
efforts will be made, if the difpofitions are right ; and when 
the attention is once become to a contiderable degree volun- 
tary, the dire@ion of it may be obtained (by the influence of 
thofe views and motives, which the above-mentioned moral 
habits put in the power of the inftructor,) to whatever ob- 
jectit is thought right to direé& it. Thus influenced and 
directed the way will be comparatively clear. Where thie 
attention is fairly given, the mere employment of the mind 
becomes itfelf pleafant.’ Difficulties will then be overcome, 
and the pleafure of fuccefs will aid every other motive. By 
degrees the utility of the objeét begins to be diltinétly feen, 
and the purpofes of the dafieiens {teps which are taken to 
in it are alfo difcerned, and then if the habit of patient 
induftry have been formed, or the continued dire¢tion of the 
‘attention be kept up by the influence of the moral habits, 
the judgment will aid and encourage every exertion, and at 
_ the fame time the foundation of a moft valuable habit will be 
Jaid, of purfuing definite important ends, by the fteady ule 
of fuitable means. | 
~The habit of attention, or at~ leat the direétion of the 
attention to any object, mutt fometimes be produced by 
a i wholly or in part. What kind of compullion 
thould be employed, and efpecially whether or not corpo- 
wal pain is in any inftavce expedient for this purpote, 
and in other d>partments of education, will be conlidered 
Vor. XLX, 


under the head of Moran Education : but we: here have 
only to ftate the faét, that unlefs every impreffion could 
be regulated by a judicious parent, from the very birth, 
compulfion mutt fometimes be employed, even in the beit 
fymptoms of education, — that education in which compul- 
fion has not been employed, might probably produce 
amiable charaGters, but feldom {uch as will be great in in- 
telle&tual or moral worth,—that as early education has long 
been, and it is to be feared long will be, too generally con- 
ducted without any fleady BE met of the habits of in- 
dufiry and attention, and of ready fubmiflion to authority, 
the inftru€tor to whom children are committed, whether at 
home or at fchool, will commonly find fome degree of com- 
puliion neceflary, in order to produce that degree of atten- 
tion which is requifite for any valuable improvement. With 
re{pect to this period, and thefe cafes of much neglected men- 
tal and moral culture, the chief points appear to be, to pro- 
portion the exertion required, as much as poffible to the de- 
gree, not of actual capacity, but of habits poffefied; to 
abitraét as much as poflible all caufes of inattention, and 
to generate the impreflion that the effort muft be made. 
By whatever means the habit of attention is produced and 
rendered voluntary, and the more frequently and regularly 
It 1s produced by volition, the more it becomes at the 
command of the will, the eafier, and confequently the more. 
pleafant it becomes, and the more therefore it can be excited 
when the motives are fufficiently {trong to produce it. It 
1s not, then, “the attention of circumitances,” but the at- 
tention of volition: and will then be fubje& in a great 
meafure to the judgment, guided by a fenfe of the import- 
ance of the object either in itfelf or to the individual, or to 
thofe {trong motives which arife from the pleafures of ac- 
tivity, from the gratification of curiofity, the influence of 
prevailing fafhions, the defire of obtaining the approbation 
of thofe we love, &c. 

When the early training of the mind has made its per- 
ceptions diftin& and efficacious, and has given it the habit 
of iteady attention, the grand points in intelleétual culture 
are fecured; and the reft will proceed, with tolerable care, 
in the direction which found views may diate. 

V. When the attention is dire&ted to fome particular ob- 
jet of thought, fo as to prevent its being diverted to any 
other object of thought, or to any external impreffion, it is 
denominated 4b/lradion. This ftate of mind has been fel- 
dom dignified with the name of abftraGion, except when 
directed to objects out of the common {phere of thought ; 
but Mifs Edgworth has fhewn, by her ufual happy method 
of illuftration, that it is the fame habit or exercife ‘of mind, 
whether it be devoted to the higheft flights of philofophic 
purfuit, or to the ufual concerns of life. « Perfons of or- 
dinary abilities,’? fhe juftly remarks, “ tradefmen and fhop- 
keepers, in the midit of the tumult of a public city, in 
the noife of rumbling carts and rattling carriages, amidft 
the voice of a multitude of people talking upon various 
{ubjects, amidit the provoking interruptions of continual 
queltions and anfwers, and in the broad glare of a hot faa, 
can command and abftract their atteition, fo far as to cal- 
culate yards, ells, aud nails, to catt up long fums in ad- 
dition right to a farthing, and to make multifarious bills with 
quick and unerring precilion.” 

The habit of abitraction is dependent upon various caufes; 
but every perfon to whom the attainment of it is nec eflary, 
finds it fufceptible of culture, It much depends upon the 
familiarity of the imprefijons which are otherwife moft 
likely to affe&t the mind: — novel impreffions from external 
objects, by their novelty attraéh the notice of the mind and 
tead to. dillract the atteution: fenfatioas which have beca 
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long and clofely connefted with trains of thought or feel- 
ing, are calculated to divert the attention : objects to which 
we have been accuftomed to attend, in like manner folicit 
the notice of the mind from thofe to which we may other- 
wife wifh to attend. In fituations, therefore, where we 
receive novel fenfations, unlefs there is a proportionate de- 
votement of the mind to the object of its attention, thefe 
will at firft diftra& the attention; and fo on in the other 
eafes. Abftra€tion depends, too, in part, upon the phy- 
fical ftate of the fyftem. If the nervous fyftem is in a ftrong 
degree of excitements, external impreflions proportionally 
affe€&t the mind, and, of courfe, tend the more to dittract 
the attention. Abftraction is likewife ferioufly impaired 
by a general tendency to dwell upon the direétly felfifh 
feelings, whether pleafurable or painful; becaufe as thefe 
are conftantly prefent to the mind, and conititute the moft 
powerful agents, in their immediate effects, upon the mental 
fyftem, the habitual tendency to give attention to them, puts 
an almoft total ftop to any valuable degree of abftraction 
in favour of thofe objets, which are not immediately con- 
heed with felf; and this, by the way, furnifhes us with 
another inftance of the influence of moral upon intelle€tual 
education. This habit alfo depends for its vigour, upon 
the degree in which the intereft of the mind can be excited 
towards an objet. With minds of ardour and attivity, if 
the mind be engaged, it is abftraéted from every impreffion 
and thought, not immediately connected with the objet : 
and if the intereft of the mind is ftrongly excited from 
any other caufe, the fame effe& will happen. The vigour 
of abftraGtion alfo, depends, in part, upon the degree in 
which the habit of obfervation is poffeffed ; indeed they are 
fo much in oppofition to each other, that to any confider- 
able degree they are feldom found united in the fame indivi- 
dual. The habit of obfervation implies habitual attention 
to the objects of fenfe; the habit of abftra¢tion to the 
objects, of intelle&. The habit of abftraction is not there- 
fore to be expeéted, and indeed ought not to be dire&ly 
cultivated in the earlieft periods of intelleftual education. 
Neverthelefs, both qualities depending upon the general 
habit of clofe attention, the cultivation of the obfervation 
is indirectly laying a good foundation for the fubfequent cul- 
tivation of the abitra¢tion. 

As two objects cannot engrofs the attention of the mind 
at the fame time, abftraction may be cultivated by rendering 
the mind habitually inattentive to thofe objets which are 
Rot to occupy it, or by making it habitually attentive to 
 thofe which are from any caufe the objects of preference. 
The former plan fhou'd be adopted, if at all, with great 
caution. It may generally be left to the efficacy of habit in 
Jeffening the efficacy of impreffions; and the habitual 
negle& of any commonly occurring obje&s of obfervation 
or refleGtion, 1s inconfiftent with the purfuits of life. -The 
fecond plan is in every point of view preferable ; and every 
inftance in which the attention is fixed, whether through 
dire&t volition, or by means of excitement without the ex- 
ercife of volition, is effentially contributing to the cultivation 
of abftraction ; {till more fo, every inftance in which the at- 
tention is engaged upon the objects of thought, in fituations 
in which there are frequent impreffions from external objects 
which, if the attention were not fo engaged, would then ex- 
cite the obfervation. Hence it is defirable to accuftom the 
young to mental exertion where there are caufes tending to 
difiratt their attention, provided however that from their 
novelty or their power they are not calculated to force it. 
Whatever tends to make the objects of the mind interefting, 
and to give ardour inthe purfuit of them, alfo tends to culti- 
vate the habit of abftraction; for that which deeply interefts 


the mind, fixes the attention, and of courfe prevents every 
other obje&t from fharing the notice of the mind. 

The power of direGting the mind to objects which afford 
no impreffion upon the fenfes, and even in oppofition to fuch 
‘as do, is of extreme importance in the later periods of mental 
culture, and at the fame time, with the affiltance of previous 
culture, is much eafier than would, with any cultivation, be 
poffible at an early period. In childhood and youth fenfa- 
tions more affect the mind, than the fenfations themfelves 
can do as we advance farther in life; and though affociated 
thoughts and feelings affift to keep up the influence of the 
fenfations themfelves, yet if the mind have been accuftomed 
early to think of what are not the direct objects of fenfation, 
the power of its own thoughts and feelings eafily overbalances 
the effect of at leaft cuftomary fenfations. Carried to an un- 
due extent, the habit of abftraftion is unfuitable to our fitua- 
tion as focial beings; but there is {carcely any plan of life 
in which it is not in fome meafure requifite ; and im the pur- 
fuits of {cience, whether phyfical or mental, it is continually 
required, and continually itrengthened by exercife. It is 
even very important in the events of life. The power of 
direCting the attention to fome fpecific obje&ts of thought, 
to the exclufion of others, and to the exclufion of external 
impreffions, conftitutes (as Mifs Edgeworth well arabe. 
the leading feature of that quality which we call prefence o 
mind, and which is fo often of fignal fervice to our welfare, 
and even to the prefervation of our lives. And this habit is 
effentially requifite in our moral and religious culture; the 
acquifition of religious knowledge conftantly implies the em- 
ployment of abftration ; in the exercife of religious affections 
it is abfolutely neceflary ; and in the difcharge of duty, in 
oppofition to powerful temptations, the power of fixing the 
attention upon thofe views and principles which ought to 

uide us, is of the utmoft importance. 

The habit of abftraGtion is in general to be cultivated 
rather indire&tly than dire€tly, in the earlier periods of edu- 
cation ; and it is one advantage of the purfuit of knowledge, 
that it frequently requires fixed attention upon the objects of 
thought, without aid from the fenfations. Perhaps it would 
be beneficial to extend the occafions for this, in literary and 
{cientific education. An eafy demonttration carried on 
without a figure, an operation in arithmetic fuited to the 
progrefs of the pupil performed without the aid of the pen 
or pencil, the deicription of fome former obje& of obferva- 
tion, the conftruing or parfing of fentences from the claffics 
without book, and fimilar exercifes of mind, are all calcu. 
lated to cultivate this habit ; and wherever the point can be 
gained, it greatly increafes the power of the mind over 
its attention. . Thefe mental operations may ufually be begun 
early ; a child of three or four years of age, can eafily be 
brought to make a little addition in his heads and while he 
does fo, his mind mutt neceflarily be occupied to the exclu- 
fion of other thoughts and of fenfations. If he thinks 
clofely of what he has feen, for the time he is exercifing his 
ab{tra€tion. If he is led to think on fome of the fimple truths 
of religion, he is exercifing his ab{traCtion ; indeed thefe confti- 
tute fome of the earlieft and moft powerful exercifes of abitrac- 
tion. It is very important that thefe and fimilar mental ope- 
rations fhould not be made too frequent, nor continued too 
long. They fhould not be continued: too‘long, left the 
fatigue of mind experienced fhould leffen the with to think, 
and in reality check the power over the attention; they 
fhould not be made too frequent, becaufe, as we have already 
obferved, childhood is the period of obfervation rather than 
of abftraGtion. If the young mind is too much accuftomed. 
to think about its own thoughts, the imagination will 
gain too much power, and that habit of inattention to | 
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ternal impreffions will be formed, which, in moft cafes, is 
always injurious, and whieh in the early period of life is 
fufficient to flop its progrefs in intelle€tual improvement. In 
this, however, as in every branch of education, our efforts 
fhould often be regulated by the prevailing mental habits of 
the individual. A child of lively conceptions fhould be 
directed as much as pratticable to accurate obfervation ; 
where the conceptions are dull, abftraétion fhould be encou- 
raged ; and it is encouraged by every inftance in which it is 
exercifed with pleafure, by every inftance in fhort, in which 
the mind is pleafantly engaged upon the objects of thought 
without the affiftance of fenfation, and efpecially if in oppo- 
fition to fenfations. Thefe the intelligent parent has greatly 
at her command ; an account of a walk requiring the recol- 
lef&tion ef little circumftances and objeéts which occurred 
during it, the retracing of ideas on any interefting fubje&, 
and various other exercifes of a fimilar kind, contribute to 
eultivate the abftraGtion. But after all, it is rather by in- 
direé& means, than direétly, that we are in the early periods 
of intelle€&tual culture, to aim to produce and exercife this 
habit. By early giving a decided bias for intelleiual pur- 
{uits, and exciting a lively intereft in them, and by forming 
the habit of fteady attention to the objets of knowledge as 
they are prefented to the mind, we do in reality prepare it 
for the cultivation of the habit of abftraGtion, whenever it 
may be called for by the higher purfuits of knowledge. 

Abjence of mind fometimes arifes from the mind’s being 
fully occupied with its own trains of thought, but it fhould 
not be confounded with abftraétion. The latter implies, at 
leaft in the commencement of the particular exercife of it, a 
voluntary direétion of the mind: the former, even where it 
is really caufed by mental operations, commonly fuppofes a 
want of power over the attention; but it very often arifes 
from a more fluggifh inattention to external impreflions. 
Abfence of mind, proceeding from this laft caufe, fhould be 
fteadily and conftantly checked; not fo much, however, 
direGily, as by roufing the attention to the objects of fenfa- 
tion, by making the negleé of them unpleafant, &c. : and it 
fhould by every means be difcouraged in the early periods of 
education, becaufe it will by degrees induce a tendency to 
reverie which mutt almoft inevitably give the imagination 
undue power, aud which is more than any quality of mind 
calculated to deftroy all the valuable effects of the habit of 
well regulated alitraGtion. In the external appearances, 
abfence of mind proceeding from reverie, differs little, if at 

‘all, from the fixed intentional devotement of the mind to 
fome obje& of thought; but thofe who have experienced 
both, and who have watched their characteriltics in the 
young, know that the difference is very important, and de- 
ferving of the careful attention of the early inftru@tor. In 
fact, the habit of reverie is the moft baneful poffible to the 
influence of the mind over its trains of thought ; and totally 
deitroys, if too much indulged, all power of iteadily directing 
the attention to f{pecific objects of mental purfuit. 

VI. We have hitherto fpoken of the hudit of abftraGtion, 
by which we underftand (agreeably, we believe, to the com- 
mon acceptation of the term) the devotement of the atten- 
tion to fome objects of thought, to the exclufion of others, 
and alfo of impreflions from external objects ; but it is well 

‘known, that the word is alfo ufed by fome writers on logic 
‘and mental philofophy, to denote the power which the 
under{landing has (or rather, is fuppofed to have) of f{e- 
rating the combinations which are prefented by it. We 
introduce the qualifying claufe, ¢ is fuppofed to have,’ be- 
_seaufe in many cates the underflanding has no fuch power ; it 
ds impoflible, for inftance, to forma conception of extention, 
without fome idea.of colour, or of length without breadth ; 
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but in-reality, the abfratlive power is, after allynothing more 
or lefsy than the power of feparate attention, the power of 
attending to one idea diftin& from the combination in which 
it occurs,—of attending to one part of a conception diflin@ 
from the reft, and perhaps, by degrees, forming a cencep- 
tion of that part detached from the reft, of attending to one 
quality or circumftance feparate from other qualities or cir- 
cumftances with which it is really connefted, or connected 
in the mind, 

The habit of abftra&tion, or fixed attention to the obje&s 
of thought, is effential to any high degree of mental progrefs, 
and is requifite in various circumftances in life; the power 
of abitraction, or of feparate attention to fome object of the 
mind diftin& from the combinations in which it is prefented, 
is neceffary in almoft every procefs of reafoning, and is the 
foundation of an accurate, difcriminating judgment. The 
power of abftraction, in this fenfe, may obvioufly be culti- 
vated without the exercife of the habit of abftra@tion ; exe 
cept indeed where the obje& is purely mental. A child at- 
tending to one part of a profpect, to one part of a flower, 
to one of the fenfations which an obje& prefents, (to the co- 
lour of a fubftance, for inftance, initead of its {fmell or fhape, 
or fize or weight, or to any one of thefe without attendmg 
to the colours, ) is exercifing the power of abftraction ; and 
in thefe very ufeful exercifes of the power of abftraGion, the 
habit of abitra€tion is not called for; all that is wanting is 
that of obfervation. On the other hand, the habit of ab- 
{traction may have been cultivated even to excefs, without 
the individual poflefling the power of attending to one of a 
combination of objects, or to a part of a conception, fo as 
not to allow the ret to influence his reafonings and judgment. 

The involuntary exercife of the power of abftraétion, is 
very often produced by the mere influence of the affociative 
power, without any effort on the part of the individual, and 
fometimes by the influence of the fenfations themfelves. In- 
ftances of the latter continually occur. That impreflion from 
any obje& which is the moft vivid, attracts the notice of a 
child; and while the attention is directed to this, the other 
impreffions from it remain unnoticed. But the exercife of 
the abftractive power is often, ina great meafure, voluntary ; 
and though that degree of this power which fhall completely 
feparate at once the-combinations which are prefented to it, 
is probably altogether chimerical, yet it is im our power to 
acquire it to fuch a degree that the parts which we 
with to exclude from the attention fhall not affect our 
reafonings, and but little even our feelings. We do aot 
mean that in all cafes we have fuch power; but the 
more the mind is trained to it, the more it is to be ac- 
quired. And here again we perceive the advantage of the 
purfuits of literature and flill more of fcience. The ab- 
{tractive power is continually brought into exercife in moft of 
the leading objects of mental occupation. The young are 
thereby continually led to leave out of view fome circumitance 
or quality, and to direct their attention to the effential points. 
Every detinition that is underftopd and made the foundation 
of reafoning, every exercile of claflification of words or 
natural objects according to fome fyftem, brings into play 
this important faculty. It is neceffary to hoe corredt judg~ 
ment, and at the fame time the cultivation of the judgment 
ferves as its guide and brings it into-exercife. 

The abftractive power fhould be early exercifed, but molt 
commonly upon the objects of fenfation. Still however not 
without caution ; becaufe,. though leparate, fele& attention 
is of great confequence, in the later periods of education, 
yet in the earlier periods, the firft potnt is corre&t and exten- 
five obfervation in order to lay up a fund of ideas for the 
future operations of the, andenilanding, 
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With refpe& to the operations of the abftraGive power, 
as ueceflary in the procefles of the imagination, they may 
be very much left to themfelves. We have no wifh that 
the unagination fhould be facrificed ; for it is of great im- 
portance in the conduct of life, in the purfuits of f{cience, 
znd in fpiritualizing the mind; but where there is that cat 
of mind which will lead to form new combinations from its 
conceptions ; all that is neceflary is, to give the obfervation 
frequent opportunities of exercife, in various fituations, 
upon the objects of fenfation, that they may be feen under 
different afpects, and in ditiecene combinations. It isin our 
own power, at any time, to fee only parts of an objet; and by 
@ivelling upon thefe parts, we can form conceptions of them 
detached from others with which they are conneéted. Hence, 
the vifual conceptions are very ealily fubjected to the ab- 
Kractive power ; and as to the objets of hearing and fmell, 
they have fo little neceffary connection with the objects of 
ficht, the fenfations can be received, and the conceptions 
reproduced, fo completely independent of vifual impref- 
fions or conceptions, that there is {till lefs difficulty in exer- 
eiling the abiteaGtive power upon them. Where, therefore, 
the imagination has any confiderable flrength and activity, 
the abftractive power may be expeéted to be fufficiently 
at its command withont direét cultivation. Where, how- 
ever, the imagination is weak or fluggifh, it may be ad- 
vifable, by leading the attention to feparate fenfations, and 
to parts of objeéts dittin& from the whole, and by direéting 
the obfervation to the fame objects under different points of 
view, to cultivate the abftractive power with f{pecific re- 
ference to the conceptions as materials of the imagination. 
And this fhould occationally be done with a flill higher aim, 
to accultom the miad to feparate the combinations prefented 
to it, in order that thofe hafty, cafual, and erroneous affo- 
ciations may be weakened, which fo oftel completely mif- 
lead the judgment, and which, where they do not directly 
and obvioufly affe& it, imperceptibly warp it, and mate- 
rially increafe the difficulties which obitruét the reception of 
truth. 

VII. By the Memory we underftand that power which 
retains ideas, and which can bring them back again to the 
view of the mind.’ The latter act is generally. known by 
the name of recolleftion ; the former, as Mr. Stewart has 
obferved, has not yet received any appropriate appellation. 
It might be called retention ; but it appears decidedly pre- 
ferable to appropriate this appellation to that capacity, or 
power ofthe mind, by which reliéts of fenfations are re- 
tamed, by which, in fat, fenfations produce ideas. 

It is totally unneceffary that we fhould dwell upon the im- 
portance of this power of the mind. Were it not for the 
capacity of retaining ideas from fenfations, man would be a 
being of mere fenfation. But without going to this ex- 
tent, if the retaining power of the memory were greatly 
impaired, patt impreftions, part reafonings, patt conclutions, 
pait experience, would be of no fervice to the mind in the 
condua of lite, or inthe purfuits of feience; and without 
the power of recalling them to the view of the mind when 
required by circumttances, they would ina great meafure 
lofe their efficacy and advantage. 'T'o make the memory, 
however, duly fubfervient to the ufual objeéts of life, and 
to the acquifition of knowledge, it muft be placed under 
the regulation of the judgment ; and an accurately reten- 
tive memory, united with facility of recolleCtion, accompa- 
nicd with, and guided by, a found judgment, may be con- 
fidered as the fummit of excellence in this branch of the 
mental raculties. 

To enter into the proper difcipline’of the memory, when 
the isdividual is fo far advanced in the cultivation of the 


underflanding, as to be able to regulate the culture of his’ 
own mind, is not our province: and if it were, we fhould 
be able to add little to thofe very excellent and important 
remarks which our readers will find in Dugald Stewart's 
elegant and fcientific feétion on the culture of the memory, 
The queltion which we have to confider 1s, what cultivation 
of the memory is moft fuited to thofe periods which are 
ufualiy devoted to education. 

We cultivate the memory indirectly by every inflance in» 
which the attention is direéted to the objects of fenfation ; 
for the vigour and correctnefs of the memory, fo far as it 
re{pects external objeé&ts, muft greatly depend upon the 
accuracy of the perception. In fome points of view it 
may be confidered as the only obje& at which we need aim 
with refpeét to:the memory. in the earlieft periods of edu- 

cation; for where the fenfations are duly made the objects 

of attention, the ftru€ture of every mind probably is fuch, 
that ideas will be received from them ; and the firft point is, 
to gain ideas, which may become the rudiments’ of per- 
ceptions, conceptions, notions, and feelings. 

The mere formation of ideas from fenfation, is, however, 
feldom referred to the memory ; and though this 1s a molt 
important objet, and ferves as the bafis for every future 
operation of the mind, it is fo clofely conneéted with the 
act of fenfation, that it can fearcely be diltinguifhed from 
it. In all probability every impreffion and every thought 
which has the notice of the mind, have fome effeét in mo- 
difying or ftrengthening the cor velpondiing ideas which were 
previoufly formed, if they do not form new ideas ; and often 
without» our obfer ving the procefs: but we do not ufually 
fpeak of fuch retention as an a€t of memory, confining the 
operation of this power to cafes in which we can brin 
again into the view of the mind the objects of obfervation 
and reflection. If the ideas produced by obfervation or re- 
fie&tion have been fo much impreffed upon the mind, that 
by active or paffive recolle€tion they can be brought again 
into its view as they were at firlt produced, the retention 
and recollection of them are confidered as operations of the 
memory. 

As the mere retention of ideas without the power of re- 
calling them, would be of little confequence, and as the 
recollection of ideas ferves greatky to ftrengthen the reten- 
tion of them, it appears that one leading ol je€t of our aim 
in the early culture of the memory, fhould be, to produce 
the habit of ready, diltin€&t, and accurate recolleétion. "This 
mut of courfe, in the commencement of intelle€tual culture, 
be employed merely xpon the objeéts of fenfation, of which 
the firft will be words. When a comparatively {mall num- 
ber of words have been acquired, the recolleétion fhould 
occafionally be exercifed refpeéting paft fenfations ; enelly 
thofe ef fight, which are in the firfl initance moft eafily 
retained and recalled. By degrees, thofe which have been 
received by the fenfe of hearing, fhould:alfo be made the 
fubject of recolleétion ; partly with a view to flrengthen the 
power of recollection, but {till more the habit of obieiia- 
tion, and of attention to thofe directions which in the early 
periods of childhood are fo effential to well- -being, and fome- 
times even to exiltence. For feveral years from birth, it 
appears to us fcarcely defirable to exercife the memory much 
upona connected ieries of words; the power of recollect- 
ing words is: of great importance in a later period of the 
nica progrefs, but in the earlier, the firft object is ideas 5 
and young children fhould feldom (if ever) be required to 
repeat words without having a clear idea of the meaning of 
them. Such ideas muit neceffarily be deficient ; but they 
fhould be corre& as far as they ga, and at any rate fhould 
befuch as the litle mind can grafp. If the habitof ze« 
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“‘membering words, and of recollefting them, without under- 
ftanding them, is once begun, there is afterwards a very 

reat difficulty in cultivating the underftanding, and in mak- 
ig the memory, what it ought always to be, however im- 
portant in itfelf, a fubfervient faculty. 

In the early exercifes of the recolleétion, we are to be 
fully {atisfied with corre&tnefs, however deficient it may be 
in fulnefs. Correétnefs (we of courfe do not mean in the 
repetition of words, but in the recolleétion of ideas) fhould 
always be aimedat. The imagination will not lofe by this ; 
for the correc recollection of conceptions and notions tends 
to fix them more upon the mind; and thefe are the did. 
rials upon which the imagination is to be employed. Mott 
eertainly the underftanding will bea gainer; for the object 
of the underftanding is truth; and truth cannot be found 
by that mind which has been trained up to falfehood by 
early habit of inaccuracy. We have no objeCtion for the 
little imagination carly to work upon the conceptions which 
have already been treafured in the mind, under thofe 
limits which continual attention will neceffarily fet upon 
the operations of the imagination ; only let a child be 
habituated, in detailing fe iibentibng to detail them as 
fuch ; and when recollecting the paft objets of obfervation, 
to give a faithful outline of them, however imperfe@t it may 
neceflarily be. We have known an inftance in which a child 
not above four or five years of age, whofe imagination 
was lively, and whofe recolle€tion (and perhaps obfervation 
alfo) had unhappily not been trained to accuracy, frequently 
told his friends circumftances which had no exiftence ex- 
cept in his own mind, with the regularity, and much of 
the confiftency of real facts, and, probably, by degrees 
did not know whether he was {peaking of the creations 
of his fancy, or of things which he had aétually feen and 
heard. Such cafes mutt excite our regret for the paft, and 
our apprehenfion for the future. 

’ Great difficulty often exifts, efpecially in the minds of 
perfons whofe conceptions are vigorous, and who have not 
been habitually careful to cultivate accuracy of perception 
and correétnefs in the relation of recollections, to know 
whether the trains of ideas prefented by the affociative 
power are to be referred to the memory or to the imagina- 
tion. Such perfons, feizing only the outline of a fact or 
feries of occurrences, owing to habitual inattention to their 
fenfations, are, from readinefs of affociation, able to fill up 
the tran{eript, fo as to make it appear plaufible to them- 
felves ; and by once or twice detailing it without minute 
regard to accuracy, except in thofe leading features, they 
give a degree of vigour to the ideas, and of clofenefs to the 
affociation of them, which at laft leads to the fall convition 
that the whole is recolleéted. Cafes of this fort are very 
frequent ; and they often leave upon the minds of others, 
the belief that fuch perfons intentionally depart from truth ; 
whereas the fact fometimes is, that part of their error arifes 
from a defire to give the whole trath when they have ma- 
terials for only a portion of it in their minds. However, 
the fault is one which flould be carefully guarded againtt, 
articularly in the early part of life, by making young per- 
ons of lively imagination habitually attentive to the minute 
as well as to the leading parts of their impreffions. 
~ Recolleétion fhould often be exercifed dire@tly ; but the 
vain object, after all, is, to acquire the power of bringing 
rwards our ideas when they are wanting ; and it fhouk 
therefore be often exercifed indire@ly, by leading to it for 
thofe various purpofes of life, in which the young are fome- 
times capable of being ufeful, and ftill more, by encourag- 
ine the Piteckvlit of palt ideas as they are called up by pre- 
Kent objects, efpecially when the connection is natural and of 


a kind likely to be ferviceable. This fpecies of recolle@ior 
obvioufly depends upon the manner in which the affociative 
power is exercifed ; and in faét it is itfelf an exercife of 
that power, to which the young fhould be led in every prac- 
ticable way ; in the period of childhood by free communication 
with their friends on their various purfuits and occupations, 
and afterwards, in addition to thefe means, by compofition, 
Continual opportunities occur in almoft every department 
of inftruétion, for the advantageous recolleétion of related 
ideas which have been before received ; and it is only by their 
being brought into employment, and afociated with other 
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ideas and trains of thought, that they can be expetted to be 


permanently retained iti the mind, or, if retained, to be at 
its command, 

The recolle&tion of ideas is greatly aided by the con- 
neétion of words both with them, and with the original im- 
preffions ; for words being, from the conftant ufe of lan- 
guage, familiar to perfons of moderate mental-culture, even 
In various combinations, they are eafily retained, and moit 
materially affitt in producing the recurrence ‘of the cor- 
refponding ideas. And thus, when a perfon is relating a 
patt fact, the ideas in fome cafes fuggeft the words, and ite 
others the words fuggeft the ideas.- Hence illiterate perfons, 
other things being equal, do not remember nearly fo wellas 
others. - Hence alfo the importance of teaching the young 
to remember words as well as things; forin moft cafes, as 
words ferve as the bond of ideas, ideas will be leofe and 
floating in the mind unlefs conneéted with words. 

After what we have faid refpe€ting the memory, we 
fhall not be mifunderftood when we fay, that the cultivation 
of it fhould conititute a very effential object in the early pe- 
riods of intelle@ual education. Without a doubt there are 
original diverfities in the capabilities of the mind; and it 
fhould be one grand obje& in mental culture, to excite thofe 
which are weak, and to curb and regulate thofe which are 
exceffive. With refpeét to the memory, fome young perfons 
appear to retain words, and even ideas, with a degree of facili- 
ty which aftonifhes and perhaps delights the partial friend, 
while at the fame time it furnifhes fome ground for alarm, lett 
that which ought always to be made fubfervient fhould have 
the afcendancy, and prevent. due attention to the cultivation 
of the judgment and reafoning powers. Others are flow 
in acquiring, but retain for a long time. Others again are 
diftinguithed by the readinefs with which they recolle&, and 
the eafe and aptitude with which they bring forwards what 
their memory has ftored up; and if the memory has been 
judicioufly employed, and the principles of affociation have 
beer fuch as are advantageous to the judgment, this is all 
which can be wifhed for. With refpe& to-thofe who poffefs 
great facility of retention, it fhould be the aim of the in- 
{truGor to encourage, as much as poffible, the found exer- 
cife of the judgment, and the long retention and fuitable 
recolleCtionw of ideas, rather than the eafy acquifition of 
words, even if properly underftood. Durability of retention 
depends in a great meafure upon the manner in which ideas 
are affociated in the mind, and upon the caft of the ideas 
which have already been received and retained ;. but this fa- 
cility of retention, though depending in part upon exercife, 
feems to arife in no {mall degree from corporeal organization. 
It is valuable only as made the foundation-of*a good memory : 
it often leads to negle& thofe exercifes of the underttanding, 
to whieh it fhould only be auxiliary, becaufe they are 
more difficult; and the confequence,, in innumerable in- 
ftances, has been, that while apparently the mental pro- 
gref{s 1s going on very rapidly, the judgment, and the-rea- 
foning powers, are almolt dormant, and the whole of the 
snental ttore of the individual confiits in the words, or at molt: 
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the ideas of others, without any real acquifitions of thought, 
and even without that new-modelling and arranging of them, 
which would give a degree of appropriation to the poffeffion. 
We have known an individual arrived almoft at the age of 
manhood, who found it fo much eafier to learn Euclid’s Ele- 
ments by rote, than to underftand them, that he actually 
went through feveral of the early propofitions without any 
fufpicion being excited that he had not fully maftered them ; till 
on an accidental change in the lettering of the figure, or in the 
conftruétion itfelf, it was difcovered that memory, not under- 
ftanding, had been exercifed throughout. Where, however, 
facility in retention is not poffefled, though it is by no means 
the moit important feature of the memory, yet it fhould be 
cultivated, dire@ly by atual exercife, but ftill more by 
well toring the mind with thofe really valuable ideas which 
will ferve as conne@ting bonds for new ones. ‘That kind or 
degree of retention which arifes from affociation, not from 
original organization, is of the greateft value; and this may 
be improved to almoft any valuable extent, where there is 
good fenfe to work upon. 

Where the purfuits are direCted to the acquifition of lite- 
rature and f{cience, there is no danger of a want of objects on 
which to exercife the memory in all its ufual qualities. | In- 
_deed the danger principally is, of doing too much; and {till 
more, of cultivating the memory almoft exclufively. ‘The 
apprehenfion of this has led many ingenious perfons who 
have been concerned in education, to do too little. They 
confider it is unneeeffary to exercife the memory more than 
they think will be probably ufeful in life; or to burden it 
with things which, if they fhould be ufeful, may be eafily 
acquired when they are wanting. They fee the memory 
often made almoft the only object of education, faéts ftored 
up without any judicious link of connetion, and words, in 
themfelves confidered almoft unintelligible, and which at any 
rate convey no ideas to the mind of the learner, committed 
to memory without explanation ; and they go into the oppo- 
fite extreme, and fuppofe that the cultivation of the judg- 
ment is all which they need attend to. Truth, as in many 
other in{tances, lies between the extremes. ‘The cultivation 
of the memory ought, moft affuredly, never to fuperfede 
that of the judgment; but, onthe contrary, fhould be kept 
in fubordination to it, and be regulated by it: but when it 
is confidered bow many of the purpofes of life require ac- 
curacy and facility of recolleétion, how neceflary the memory 
is to the puriuits of fcience and literature, and even to the 
cultivatiom and exercife of the moral fenfe, can we doubt 
that as a fubfervient faculty, and, with a view to its fubfer- 
viency, we can fearcely cultivate it too much, 

_ Without a doubt, the recolle&ion of ideas is the obje& 
of the greateft confequence ; but as we have already ftated, 
the memory fhould often be exercifed on words, both as an 
aid to the remembrance of ideas, and on account of the great 
importance of an accurate recollection of words in the ufual, 
as well as in the more peculiar concerns of life. We fhall 
never forget, that, in ail probability, the reputed murderers 
of Steele loft-their lives by the definite article being intro- 
duced, we doubt not unintentionally, by the reporter of their 
words: if they faid, «« We muft have had gin there,”’ (not as 
awe believe was ftated in evidence, ** We muft have had the 
gin there,’’) their words, fo far from being’ a ftrong, indeed 
preponderating argument againfl them, were plainly confiftent, 
_and indeed moft confiftent, with their reiterated aflertions : 
they were difcuffing the tetimony of the king’s evidence ; 
and what they probably faid, was deligued to account to 
one another for his reprefentations. We are often led to re- 
peat the ftatements of others; and it very frequently hap- 


pens that it is not fuflicient to give what we think their ideas.. 


If we can give their words, every one may judge for himfelf 
as to the import of them: if we give merely our own ideas’ 
of their import, we preclude all correction of mittake, if from 
our peculiar prepoffeffions, or any other circumf{lénces, we. 
have erred. We have ourfelves known inftances, and proba- 
bly our readers can at once recollect others for themfelves, 
where very ferious confequences have followed from perfons 
detailing their own apprehenfions of the meaning of others, 
inftead of what they atually faid: and from a regard to 
truth, and from the confideration of fuch painful occur- 
rences, we feel perfuaded that the habit of the correét recol- 
le€tion of words fhould be early made an objeét, and fhould 
not be loft fight of in any part of education. 

But belides the direétly mental effect of the corre& recol- 
le€tion of words, and the importance of it in the concerns of 
life, we do not perceive how the neceffity of it can be doubted 
in the various employments of a literary and fcientific edu- 
cation. We have no wifh that the memory fhould be bur- 
dened with a number of rules and faéts which are of no 
direct fubferviency to the objects of rational inftrudtion ; 
nor that it fhould be called upon to acquire the principles of 
grammar, and flilllefs of philofophy, without the continual 
exercife of the underftanding : but though the judgment 
will afford material aid to thé memory, even in the rudiments 
of the languages, and is of indifpenfable utility to its exer- 
cife in every department of {cience, yet the ready and accu- 
rate recolleGtion ef fundamental rules, of the flexions of 
words, of elementary principles, definitions, &c. is of fuch 
fignal, and almoft effential, advantage, in the progrefs of 
education, that we cannot but fuppofe, either that thofe who 
object fo much to the frequent exercife of the memory on 
words, would not wifh to be underftood to the full extent 
of their own reprefentations, or otherwife, that they labour 
under a moft material error, arifing from ignorance as to 
what exercife of memory even a rational education requires, 
or from forgetfulnefs of thofe procefles by which they have 
themfelves made acquifitions which could not have been made 
without them. 

The exertions of the memory may be claffed in three di- 
vifions, (as refpecis our prefent confiderations, ) thofe in which 
it merely fupplies materials for the judgment ; thofe in which 
it furnifhes the refults of previous exercifes of the under- 
ftanding, (or at leaft what have before been the objects of 
the underitanding,) and in which the underftanding fhould 
ftill be concerned ; and thofe in which the proceffes of the 
memory are become habitual. from conftant employment, and 
go on “ without eur ftopping to think.”” The laft clafs is 
probably much more extenfive than is generally fuppofed ; 
facility in arithmetic, and in the fubordinate exercifes in the 
languages, continually require fuch an exertion of the me- 
mory, and where the memory has not been trained te it, the 
difficulties in thefe elementary acquifitions are conftantly felt. 
All the power which we wih the judgment to exercife in 
fuch cafe, is a controlling power; to fuggeft errors and 
omiffions, but not to direct what is right; and if the readi- 
nefs and accuracy of memory have not been early cultivated, 
fay before the age of twelve or thirteen, it will often prove 
up-hill work to acquire facility in thofe branches of know- 
ledge which, from being of pra¢tical value, are of very fre- 
quent occurrence. -One cafe has occurred to our own ob- 
{ervation, in which the exceflive fear of making the memory 
paramount inflead of fubordinate, led to fuch a degree of 
flownefsin every operation in which the judgment is not prin- 
cipally concerned, that the individual found ten-fold difficul- 
ties, where the memory of much younger companions (with- 
out blindfolding the judgment) tuggetied.at once every thing 
that the circumilances might require, and will doubtlefs ena- 
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ble them to fucceed bef in the ufual employments of life. 
Of courfe we fhould prefer the cultivated judgment, with 
great hefitation of memory, to the moft fiuent memory 
without judgment : but fluency in memory may be acquired 
without facrificing the judgment ; and who would then de- 
{pife it? One leading objec of the work of inftruétion, m 
the middle period of it, (perhaps from the age of eight to 
twelve or farther,) is to give by practiee that facility of re- 
colleétion which, if not acquired before the under{tanding is 
become fomewhat mature, will feldom be acquired at all ; 
and which, though always to be regarded as a fubfervient 
quality, is of almoft indifpenfable utility in the concerns 
of life, and even in the employments and refearches of 
{cience. Gey, 

_ The remarks in the laft paragraph were fuggelted by 
what we are advancing on the memory of words, and chiefly 
refer to it. Words continually ftand for many thouglits ; 
and fhort combinations of them frequently imply trains of 
reafoning : but it is often fufficient, for the purpofes of edu- 
cation, and indeed all that is defirable, that the memory 
fhould fuggeft fuch combinations, and afford the impreffion 
of their accuracy, without the exercife of the underltanding 
to fhew the truth of them. Two inftances will illuftrate 
our meaning. The common rule of algebraic multiplica- 
tion, “ Like figns give plus, and unlike figns give minus,”’ 
is in itfelf confidered almo{t without meaning, and under- 
ftood literally involves an abfurdity ; and we would never 
teach it to a boy, without firft fhewing him that it is a con- 
venient abridgment of a number of operations in algebraic 
multiplication, all of which are well-founded: but when he 
has once feen the univerfality of its application, we would 
then lead him to employ it without hefitation, and even with- 
out thought as to its meaning : of courfe, however, recom- 
mending that he fhowld never reafon from it, but refort to 
the faéts themfelves as the foundation of inferences refpecting 
the nature and combinations of algebraic quantities. But 
to take a more familiar inftance ; in common multiplication, 
where the multiplier confilts of feveral digits, we are di- 
re€ted to place the firft figure of each produ& under the 
digit by which we multiply. Nothing can be eatier, when 
the effect of multiplication by 10, 100, &e., and the nature 
of our numeration are well underftood, than to underftand 
the reafon and meaning of the direction ; but we fhould not 
wifh that the pupil fhould continually revert to this explana- 
tion ; it is fufficient if he remember the fact diftinétly, and 
at the time when it is wanted ; and it would only ferve to 
embarrafs, if the rationale were to be conftantly brought into 
view. 

~ Leaving out of confideration all the intercourfes of life, 
in which the ready recollection of words is often the fource 
of fo much intereft and delight, there is {till another point of 
view in which we feel the importance of the habit of recol- 
le&ting words readily and accurately. Ideas fade from the 
memory much fconer when they are not connected with 
words. In ficknefs, and often in old age, the reafoning 
powers become Tanguid ; and the vigour of the mind, which 
would fupply a fucceflion of interetting thoughts, is lott un- 
der the preffure of difeafe or gr: dualdecay. In fuch circum- 
flances the mind dwelis upon the prefent impreflions of pain, 
or weiknefs, and can fearcely raife itfelf above them; but 
if the memory have been well flored, in the early part of 
life, with ufeful and interefting combinations of words, they 
will often recar, at fuch periods, without an effort, and 
without fatigue, and furnifh objects of thoughts which will 
footh andevencheer. Thofe who are fubjeét to any degree 
of meatal depreflion, difabling them from ative efforts, to 
poiat out a channel for their ow often find fuch fug- 


geflions of the memory an important relief to them. And 
we need not fay to thofe of our readers who have a reli- 
gious turn ef mind, that thefe remarks are peculiarly appli- 
cable to thofe devotional compofitions and expreflions, which, 
where they have been early and deeply imprefled on the mind, 
occur at the call of affociation to fupport, to ftrengthen, 
and to comfort ; and which, thus fuggeited by the memory, 
have in innumerable inftances allayed the emotions of paffion 
and defire, or poured balm into the wounded heart. 
Whether the memory fhould ever be exercifed on words 
which convey no idea to the mind, we do not venture to de- 
termine ; but as far as our own experience goes, we fhould be 
led to conclude that fuch a cultivation of the memory can be 
of little fervice in a rational memory of words. We have at 
leaft obferved, that where a boy has poffefled great facility in 
committing to memory paflages from the claffics, without 
finding it neceffary fully to underftand them, (fo that the 
recital of them went on with little if any aid from the under- 
ftanding, but was effected by the mere dint of verbal recol- 
letion,) he has ufually found it much more difficult to re- 
member paflages from Englifh writers, in which the meaning 
is obvious, though the modes of expreffion are out of the 
common rounds, It appears to us, therefore, that exercifes 
of the memory, in which the memory alone is employed, 
fhould feldom be reforted to, fince it does not tend to pro- 
duce that recollection of words which is fubfervient to, and 
indeed accompanied with a recolleétion of notions and feel- 
ings. The firft ftage of recollection fhould be accompanied 
with the direét exercife of the underftanding : the formula 
of words may, by habit, ceafe explicitly to excite the ideas 
which on reflection it would convey ; but it fhould not be at- 
tended with a feeling of unmeaningnefs or unintelligibility. 
The only cafe (feparate indeed from the rudiments of 
language) in which it appears particularly expedient to exer- 
cife the memory upon words alone, is where, though they have 
no ufual connection with certain faéts or truths, they ferve, - 
by an artificial connection, to bring thofe facts or truths to 
reco'le&tion ; and even here there is the feeling in the mind 
that they are merely abbreviated reprefentations of a more full 
combination of words, which is itfelf at once intelligible. 
We refer principally to fuch contrivances as thote in Grey's 
Memoria Technica. Of courfe we would by no means re- 
commend the*employment of his method to any thing like 
the extent which he propofes ; but if it be of importance 
(as we are perfuaded it is) in the reading of hiltory, that a 
few leading dates fhould be well fixed in the mind, his method 
will be found of great utility by furnifhing an additional aid 
to the memory ; and the mere tranflation of his technical 
words, aflilts materially in the permanency of the recol- 
le&tion. Cafes may occur, though not very frequently, in 
which it will be very ferviceable to bear in mind with 
minute exactnefs the latitude and longitude of places ; and 
herealfo, the Memoria Technica may be found of confiderable 
fervice : but for the general Saale of geographical krow- 
ledge, there can be no doubt that much more.benefit will be 
derived from forming in the mind a clear idea of the relative 
fituation of places, by means of a familiar acquaintance with 
the globe, or even with maps. Little advantage can be ex- 
pected from the extenfion of this method to-altronomy, and 
other branches of phylical fcience ; bat if any circumitances 
render it defirable to retain with accuracy the fize of the 
planets, their diftances from the fun, &c. or the [pecilic gra- 
vity of different bodies;.Grey’s contrivance will be found a 
ufeful aid, though wecan never recommend the employment 
of it in feience, without a full previous acquaintauce with the 
facts to which it relates, and a frequent explicit reference to 
them: imfhort it fhould always be employed merely to aid 
the 
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the remembrance of knowledge, not to-enable the young to 
prate about objects of which they are really ignorant. It 
as well known to our mathematical readers that there are for- 
mule of eminent utility, in the remembrance of which the 
judgment can have little fhare, and in which readinefs and ac- 
curacy of recollection are the chief objects; for inftance, 
Napier’s celebrated canons for the folution of right-angled 
fpherical triangles. Here the fhort fentence, “ the rectangle 
of the radius and the fine of the middle part, is equal to 
the rectangle of the tangents of the extremes conjunct, or, 
of the colines of the extremes disjunét,"’ enables the calcu- 
lator to folve with the greatelt eafe every cafe of right-angled 
{pherical trigonometry : but in the recollection of this com- 
prehenfive canon, the underftanding affords little, if any 
affittance ; it isatechnical formula, in which there is no op- 
portunity of exercifing the perception of truth, except by ob- 
ferving the truth of every clafs of proportions which may be 
derived from the application ef it ; when the truth of thefe has 
been demonttrated, all we have to doisto remember the canon. 
In thisand many other inftances in the mathematical {clences,a 
ready and accurate recollection of figns of ideas is of great 
fervice ; and we cannot have hefitation in maintaining, even 
from fuch cafes alone, that it is defirable to tram the memory, 
among other objects, to the recolle€tion of words, always 
indeed as figns of ideas, or abbreviated figns of thofe which are 
immediately figns of ideas, and, as much as circumflances will 
allow, with an explicit exercife of the underftanding, but 
ftill fo as to make the exercife of the memory in thefe in- 
dtances the primary confideration. The occafional utility of 
the recolle€tion of fuch abbreviations we have already fufh- 
ciently adverted to ; and we will only add one {pecimen of 
the advantage even of the abbreviated ftatement of thefe ab- 
breviations. The formula of Napier is readily fuggefted 
to the mind by the memorial words Tan con, Cos-Dis 5 and 
«when thefe are well fixed inthe memory, and connecied with 
the more expanded flatement of the canon, it isalmoft im- 
poflible that the mind fhou'd ever be at any lofs in the re- 
colleGion of the canon itfelf, or at Jealt of the import 
of it. 

In cafes where verbal recolleétion is found to be an ob- 
zect of importance, the fimpleft and mott correct modes 
of expreflion fhould be employed ; and, when they are re- 
peated, it fhould conftantly be done without) variation in 
the order or feleGtion of words. If we can refort to the 
underflanding to check or fuggeft the words, this is not 
of fo much confequence; but wherever the ready recol- 
Je&tion of words is defirable, for purpofes of difpatch and 
accuracy, this precaution will be found of great moment. 

We do not mean to charge the later writers on education 
with being the fole caufe of that negle& of the exercife 
of verbal recolleétion, which, a few years ago, was prevalent 
and fafhionable at leaft in domefltic education, and wluch 
made its way into fchools beyond what experience has thewn 
to be ufeful; but the unqualified language which has been 
ufed by perfons of inteileCtual eminence, aimed, perhaps 
in fome cafes exclulively, againit burdening the memory 
with founds unmeaning to the learner, and aimott ufelefs if 
they were underflood, has in many initances been extended 
to all cafes of exa&t verbal recollection, and has caufed great 
difficulties in the fubfequent periods of education as well 
as in the purfuits of life. We think that Mifs Edgeworth 
ftands chargeable with contributing to and fupporting this 
error, not perhaps dire@ly, but by the low eitimation in 
which fhe teaches us to hold the memory, and by the too 
ungualified manner of her generally excellent obfervations 
on the culture of it, and the fubjeétion of it to the judg- 
ment; and we will not deny that we have been led much 
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farther than we etherwife intended, by our opinion as t@ - 
the impreflion which many have derived from her chapter 
on the fubject. Her own writings fhew that fhe herfelf 
poffeffes a judicious memory ; but without more attention 
to the cultivation of the recolle€tion of words than fhe en- 
courages, we feel perfuaded that few will obtain one fo 
ferviceable. There is in that chapter a great deficiency in 
precifion and clearnefs ; and it has confequently been the 
fource of much error, or at leaft countenanced 11: and the 
principle is often obvious, that exertion fhould be exacted 
only by being made intere‘ting. Her conclufion, * that 
memory is chiefly ufeful as it furnifhes materials for inven- 
tion,”’ is one of thofe extraordinary pofitions which can 
only miflead perfons who can implicitly bow to authority, 
and who prefer quiet acquiefceuce to the trouble of think. 
ing. It has not unfrequently occurred to us, that it is happy 
for mankind that the human intellect is not generally to be 
moulded by theorifis ; and we have no doubt that in the 
common walks of life great numbers, not abfolutely ill. 
terate, may be found, who, though they poflefs a tolerable 
fhare of good fenfe and judgment, never have had the merit 
of forming one new combinatien of ideas for themfelves, 
and who yet, by the aid of memory, guided, we allow, by 
the underitanding, contrive to pafs. through life with credit 
and utility. Viewing Mifs Edgeworth’s pofition as limited 
to fcience and literature, the fubferviency of the memory 
to invention is only one, and that not the moft important 
department. of its exertions; taken as we find it, without 
any reftri¢iion or explanation, the pofition is as unfounded 
as it 1s injudicious. : 
It is difficult, in education, to lay down any general! 
applicable rules, efpecially if they require the f{pecification 
of ages ; but we fhould be inclined to divide the courfe of 
intelleGiual education into three periods, the firft extending 
to about feven or eight; the fecond to about twelve or 
thirteen ; and the third to tue time when dire inftru€tion 
ceafes. In the firft, the exercifes of the memory fhould be 
conilantly and direfily fubfervient to the culture of the 
underttanding, and fhould nct be employed but where they 
can be made intelligible. In this period the chief object 
is to produce ideas, and to conneét them with words, to 
cultivate the obfervation and the judgment, and to ftore 
the memory with ideas without much regard to philofo- 
fophical principles of arrangement. Some notion of caufation, 
however, begins very early in children; and where it can 
be brought Into exercife judicioufly, there appears no reafon 
why it fhould be negleed ; but the common bond of unica 
will be conneétion in time and place, and it is by thefe links 
of affeciation principally that recolleGtion will be firft pro- 
duced. Inthe fecond period, though the exercife and cule 
ture of the judgment fhould go on as ever, and even be- 
come a more prominent object of attention, yet the memory 
of words fhould now be particularly cultivated. In the 
third period, the exercife of verbal recollection fhould, we 
imagine, conftitute a very fubordinate objet. The primary 
aim mu{t then be, to flrengthen the judgment, to exercile 
the operations of reafoning, to cultivate habits of correct 
generalization and claffifcation ; and, as the mind expands, 
to lay the foundation of that judicious feleGtien and are 
rangement of the objects of the memory, which will make 
this faculty of the utmoft utility in every valuable employ- 
ment of the underftanding, and indeed make every operation 
of the memory itfelf an important exercife of the judg- 
ment. : 
VIII. We now proceed to a few remarks on the cultie 
vation of the Undes;!anding. We employ this general term 
(though in reciity 11 may truly be faid to comprehend alf 
the 
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the preceding intelle&tual habits or faculties, principally 
with a view to thofe operations, which are ufually referred 
to the heads of judgment and reafoning, and to thofe opera- 
tions of the affociative power by which ideas are combined 
and affociated with words. 
The foundation of an accurate, difcriminating judgment, 
ean only be laid in the acquifition of clear perceptions. 
During the period of infancy (that is, before the ufe of 
words is underftood), this is almoft the fole obje& of in- 
telletual education; and where this is properly attended 
to, unlefs in very unfavourable circumftances, the develope- 
ment of the underftandiny will afterwards go on with fuc- 
eels. Where this has been negle¢ted, the injurious effeéts 
are feldom completely remedied. The acquifition of clear 
perceptions does not, however, neceflarily introduce the 
operations of comparifon, difcrimination, and judgment ; but 
when thefe are exercifed, the perception is thereby rendered 
more acute and active. ‘The perceptive powers are necef- 
farily improved in proportion to the attention of the mind 
to the objects of perception; and whatever excites the 
operations of the mind, is produttive of that pleafure which 
attends every natural and gentle exercife of the mental fa- 
culties, more or lefs in every period of life, but particularly 
in thofe to which education is chiefly directed. Every fuch 
exercife of the mental faculties in connection with the ob- 
jects of perception, tends to excite the attention to thofe 
objects, and confeguently to improve the perception. And 
thus it is, as in every period of the intelle€tual culture, that 
the proper exercife of one faculty tends to the general im- 
provement of the mind. But to compare, to difcriminate, 
and to judge, does not neceflarily follow from the exercife 
of the perception. In the more complicated perceptions, 
numerous judgments are often included ; but for the for- 
mation of thofe fimple ones which are the firft exercife of 
the mind, nothing more is requifite than retention of ideas, 
and that elementary exercife of the affociative power by 
which two or more ideas, derived from the fame or fimilar 
objects, are connected with the appearance, &c. of the 
object, fo as to be at once recalled by it, and by degrees 
combined with it: neverthelefs, where the mind is active, 
and fuitable opportunities are given, it very carly begins to 
employ thofe faculties of the mind on the notions prefented 
by the fenfes. We have obferved, even at the age of twelve 
months, inftances of the moit decided nature, proving the 
attentive examination and accurate difcrimination of the ob- 
jects of fenfation. Among others, we recal to mind a little 
circumftance which we obferved with great fatisfaGtion, where 
parental partiality was not concerned. A boy, of a fine in- 
telligent caft of countenance, but not at all able to {peak, 
had a ftrawberry with its ftalk on, and a red garden daify 
not fully opened, and which very much refembled the ftraw- 
berry, placed before him. He had feveral times before 
eaten ftrawberries, and of courfe bad an infantine motive 
for difcrimination. He looked firft at one, and then at the 
other; at laft he took up the daily, but without putting it 
to his nofe or mouth, he continued obferving it, and after 
fome time he put it down and took up the {trawberry, which 
healmoft immediately ate. Hence it might be fuppofed, on 
the one hand, that there was an operation of reafoning ; and, 
on the other, that it was fimply a judgment, formed by com- 
parifon of the fenfations. 
_ The truth appears to lie between the two fuppofitions. 
As far as we can formyan idea of the operation of the in- 
fant mind, the cafe was this. "There certainly was conii- 
fiderable refemblance between the two objects, or the child 
{whofe difcriminative powers were obvioufly clear) would 
have at once chofen the right one; but having taken up the 
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daify, it did not, on minute obfervation, prefent thofe ap- 
pearances which excited the connected pleafurable feelings, 
already aflociated with the conception and name of the 
ftrawberry, and confequently did not excite the difpofition 
to eat it. The judgment was not a direé intentional one; 
and confequently differed from thofe which we employ by 
the ufe of words; but the procefs was the fame with that 
which continually takes place in our own minds. ‘The re- 
jection of the daify was in confequence of the perception 
of diverfity, or at leaft the want of perception of complete 
fimilarity between the fenfation and the conception which 
had been produced by the frequent fight of the fruit. In 
this inftance we have no doubt that words were employed to 
fet the comparifon in motion. Children often underftand 
many words before they can at all utter articulate founds. 
The child was probably told that one was a ftrawberry and 
the other a daify, and that he might eat the ftrawberry. 

Such comparifons fhould often be produced, but at fir 
the objects fhould, as much as poflible, be fuch, that the 
comparifon may be fuggefted by the wants of the cafe ; and 
it fhould, confequently, be always employed on objeés 
which are completely within the grafp of the mind, at leaft 
in the view which we wiih to have takenof them. It would 
be abfurd, for inftance, to lead a child to compare any of 
the qualities of a guinea and a shilling, but thofe which are 
obvious to the fight or the touch. Inftances will be con- 
tinually occurring (where proper room is given for the exer- 
cife of the faculties), in which comparifon will take place 
without any effort on the part of the parent ;-but it will 
ufually be found expedient fometimes to bring about the em- 
ployment of the judgment direétly ; and provided we take 
care never to make it painful, by difpleafure at inaccuracy, 
or by too much folicitude as ‘to the refult, it may be done 
with great advantage. We never can be without objects to 
exercife comparifon, when children underitand the meaning 
of common words, even if they cannot themfelves properly 
employ them. The fize of things, their colour, fhape, 
{moothnefs, weight, &c. (according to the degree in which 
the underftanding is developed, and the meaning of words 
underftood), furnifh conftant means for leading to obferve 
refemblances and differences in their various combinations ; 
and the perception of thefe conftitutes difcrimination. 

Thefe things would doubtlefs appear trifling to many of 
our readers ; but in all probability thofe who may confult 
this article will view things in a different light. Difcrimie 
nation of judgment is a quality than which ne one is more 
effential in the purfuit of truth; the ready perception of 
refemblances among diverfities, and {till more the quick and 
accurate perception ef diverfity in the midft of refemblances, 
conftitute fome of the moft important operations of the un- 
derftanding. And fuch difcrimination will ufually be pro- 
duced, where the mind is awakened by having fufficient 
{cope and exercife of its faculties. We may often leave it 
to its own filent progrefs; and if we encourage accurate 
and attentive obfervation, and the correct ufe of words, dif- 
crimination will, in all probability, be found to follow as a 
natural confequence. But it mutt alfo be our endeavour, 
to awaken and exercife the mind by direét attention on our 
part ; and provided we meafure our efforts by the degree 
in which the underftanding is developed, and do not attempt 
to force it, but only to guide and employ it, we may reafon- 
ably indulge the confidence that the work of education is 
going on fticcefsfully, and that we are beginning a progre{s 
of intelle&t, from which the moft fatisfatory reiults may be 
expected. 

This quality of accurate difcrimination fhould be kept in 
view and exercifed in every part of education, It is, indeed, 
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the foundation of clear ideas ; and the acquifition of what- 
ever can be truly called knowledge depends molt materially 
on the poffeflion ef it. It is exercifed by various objedts of 
initruction ; and in fact it often is this exercife which gives 
thofe objects their leading: value. Now, if we with our 
children to think clearly, and to reafon accurately, the 
works of thought and reafoning mutt be attended to early. 
Thofe whe learn to think and reafon comparatively late in 
life, have difficulties to overcome which can fcarceiy be ap- 
preciated by thofe whofe intellectual qualities have been early 
cultivated. And no fenfible parent need defpair on this 
point. The object to which we would urge, is not to com- 
municate extenfive information ; that will be gained, and be- 
neficially gained, if the defire of knowledge have been pro- 
duced, and the qualities of mind, on which the acquifition of 
knowledge depends, have been properly trained ; we only 
wifh that on thofe objects which properly fall within the 
{phere of capacity, during the early part of childhood, the 
obfervation fhould be fo exercifed, that the power of dif- 
crimination fhould be acquired. A few fimple play-things, 
which a child has the opportunity of obferving in every 
fituation, the natural objeéts which furround us, and which 
ufually itrike the attention of a child, if he be allowed to 
obferve, pictures of different kinds of animals, the letters of 
the alphabet, the difleted map, &c. furnifh abundant oppor- 
tunities for that difcrimination, the cultivation of which we 
ftrongly recommend, as lying at the foundation of every 
thing which is valuable in the mott ferviceable exercifes of 
the judgment. All that is requifite.is, that we fhould our- 


felves be capable of difcrimination ; that we watch the op-: 


portunity, when the mind is alive, to encourage the obfer- 
vation, and to produce diftin@ and accurate perceptions. 
Our bufinefs is not to-be continually making direc efforts, 
as in the later period of education, but to employ thofe 
occafions which fo often prefent themfelves to the attentive 
parent; to lead to the exercife of 
which. he knows to be of high importance. It {carcely 
matters what it ison which we do thus exercife them ; pro- 
vided always that we attend to the a¢tual ftate of the mental 
progrefs ; circumftances which, to unintereited fpectators, 
appear of the flighte{t poffible moment, often to the judi- 
cious parent indicate the operation of fome ufeful quality, 
and enable him to difcever, more than any fpecitic directions 
can do, what will enable him to promote thofe qualities of 
mind which he wifhes to fee poffefied. The grand point to 
be kept in view is, that we do not aim, on any occalion, to 
force the faculties, but to employ them as-they advance in 
ftrength and accuracy fuitably to their progrefs, and to 
furnifh them with appropriate objets of exercife: and we 
may feel affured, that fo long as thofe qualities are exercifed, 
the bufinefs of education is going on much better than if we 
were endeavouring to ftore the memory with words to which 
indiftin& ideas, or no ideas at a'l, are attached, or even to 
ftore it with fa&s, however in themfelves confidered ufeful 
and interefting. We ought never to think the work of 
education going on, unlefs the operations of the underitand- 
ing are in fome way or other brought into exercile : and 
when they are, we may reft fully fatisfied. If the deve- 
fopement of the intellectual faculties is properly begun, it 
will go on by the mere influence of external impreffions. 
Our bufinefs is to regulate and employ thofe external im- 
preffions, fo that their influence may be fuited to the ftate 
of the mind; and really produétive of a fuitable exercife of 
the underftanding. 

We fhould aim not only to produce difcrimination, but 
to lead to the habit of obferving the grounds of difcrimina- 
sion, the particular qualities or circumflances in which 


thofe qualities of mind’ 


objects refemble one another, and thofe in which they differ, 
This is by no meansa neceflary effe@ of the perception of re- 
femblance or difference ; and it is often but partially acquired § 
yet it is certainly effential to correct reafoning, and may be 
properly included under the head of difcrimination. Chil- 
dren very early acquire the power of finding out the grounds 
of difference and agreement : and the queftions, In what are 
thefe two things alike? In what are they unlike ?- often 
ferve, at the age of three or four years, to bring into exer- 
cife fome of the molt ufeful operations of the underftanding. 
Every thing, in fa&t, which fets children to think upon the 
objects of their fenfations, and upon their ideas, is a moft 
ferviceable employment : and the more they are early led to 
think correétly, the more eafy in the later periods of educa- 
tion will correct thought become. 
It would often ferve as an important guide, if parents 
would themfelves confider what qualities, or faculties of 
mind, are brought into exercife by the different circum 
flances which occur, by their own words to their chil- 
dren, and the modes of exprefifion which they encourage 
them to ufe. We fhould always wifh that intelleGtual 
education fhould be made fubfervient to moral education ; 


but attention to the one would in no way interfere © 


with attention to the other. A found, comprehenfive, 
vigorous, difcriminating judgment, is furely of the firft im- 
portance, both in a moral and in an intellectual point of 
view. There can be no doubt that much might be done 
towards the acquifition of it, if parents kept it in fight as 
the chief mental obje@, and regulated their direét efforts, 
and as much as might be controlled accidental impreffions, 
with a view to the cultivation of it, ufing their own good 
fenfe and patient obfervation as the beft guides to the 
probable effeét of each upon the mind. 

IX. Reafoning, or the drawing of inferences, is a procefs 


which may be expected to go on fuccefsfully where the 


judgment has been cultivated. It begins very early ; indeed 


the mental procefs is often independent of words. ‘The 
direét exercife of it does not appear to be defirable, till the’ 
mind has acquired fome vigour; more efpecially till the 
judgment. has been tolerably cultivated, anda confiderable’ 
acquaintance with words acquired: and this 1s the lefs’ 
neceflary, becaufe in every part of early education, circum= 
{tances of conftant occurrence will continually bring the 
reafoning faculty into exercife, and give it a right dire@tion, 
if we avail ourfelves of the opportunities which they prefent. 
«« Scarcely a day paffes,’? fays Mifs Edgeworth, “in which 
children do not make fome attempt to reafon about the little’ 


events which intereft them, and upon thefe occafions a mother 


who joins in conyerfation with her children may inftru& 
them in the art of reafoning without the parade of logical. 
difquifitions.”’ 

As the mind expands, the objeéts of the reafoning fa-- 
culty, of courfe, increafe in number and frequency of occur- 
rence. And the judicious parent, without making it a for= 
midable objet, may exercife it effetually. ‘Two points, 
which are of univerfal application, fhould, however, be 
always kept in view; that the premifes fhould be tho- 
oughly underftood, and this previoufly to the employment: 
of them in the act of reafoning ; and that the aflent of a 
child to the conclufion fhould never be exaéted, when there. 
is any hefitation. It is too much to expeét from a child,, 
that the conclufion fhould be admitted, if. the underftanding” 
is to be exercifed upon the premifes alfo: and as we cannot: 
force the reafoning powers, and cannot compel a child to 


fee the juftnefs of our reafonings, we fhall either lead him _ 
to falfehood by too great eagernefs, or to aflent upon our 
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authority and not upon the effet of the premifes; or, we 
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fall confufe his underftanding, and really prevent that ef- 
fe& which would otherwife have readily followed. 

Single a&s only of reafoning fhould be exercifed in the 
early periods of education. We do not mean that one in- 
ference fhould never be made to follow another, after the 
underftanding had previoufly acquired fome ftrength and 
clearnefs: but that, if ever a train of reafoning be em- 
ployed, it fhould, in fa&t, be made to confilt of fingle un- 
connected reafonings in the firft place. The links fhould be 
all comprehended feparately before they are faflened to- 
gether. When a child is fo far advanced as to be able to 
purfue a train of premifes and conclufions, there can be no 
lofs for fubjets on which to exercife the reafoning fa- 
culty: the fields of mathematical fcience will by that time 
be opening, and they will exercife it, and, at the fame time, 
guide it. 

It appears that, in general, the true method of teaching 
to reafon ‘accurately, is to accuftom children to accurate 
reafoning. Long before they can form inferences for them- 
felves, they can underftand the inferences of others ; and the 

and point is, that the reafonings which we employ to them 
fhall be fully intelligible and thoroughly jut. If we are 
faphiftical with them, it is too much to expect that they 
will grow up in habits of clear and correct reafoning. If 
we make a point of going no farther in our conclufion than 
our premifes will warrant, they will gradually acquire a 
kind of ta@, wich may be confidered as forming a part of 

ood fenfe, which will effectually prevent them from feel- 
ing fatisfied with falfe reafoning, even though they could not 
deteé&t the grounds of the fophiftry. 

Parents mutt often require the affent of their children on 
the fcore of authority. They will naturally believe im- 
plicitly, if the truth is always {poken to them; and it is 
fometimes impoffible to give them any reafon which would 
be intelligible and fatisfaGtory to themfelves in reply to 
their queltion, Why? or, Why not? We prefer that chil- 
dren fhould be troublefome fometimes with thefe enquiries, 
rather than that they fhould not themfelves be accultomed 
to think ; and if a parent has, by judicious management, ac- 

uired the confidence of his children, it will generally be 
idecieat for him to fay, “It is not always neceflary that 
I fhould tell you the reafon of what I defire you to do; I 
wifh you to do it ;’”? and in, fome cafes, indeed, not unfre- 
quently, it may be expedient to ftate what is often the 
matter of fact, “ You are not old enough to underftand 
the reafon, if I were to tell it to you: when you have more 
knowledge and undertlanding, I fhall be able to tell you the 
reafons of thofe things better than I can now.’’ But after 
all, if affent, or obedience, be required on the ground of 
authority and confidence, let the ground of reafoning be 
kept out of view. If we once make any thing depend upon 
our reafoning being underftood, let it be kept to that point. 

e may often affent to the conclufion as an infulated truth ; 
but we never can affent to it as an inference, unlefs the rea- 
foning is properly underltood. 

It may be doubted whether it is defirable to give f{peci- 
mens of fopluitry to children, before they are really ca- 
pable of entering into the ground of the fophiltry. But if 
ever find them drawing falfe conclulions, then is the 
time ew them, if poffible, how and why they are falfe. 
And it is highly detirable that we fhould accuftom them to 
caution in their inferences. It is better that they fthould 
fometimes reafon very erroneoufly, and draw very erroneous 
conclufions, than that they fhould never reafon at all; and 
it is. by no means to be expected, or-even wifhed, that their 
in ferences fhould be always accurate; it is not to be wilhed, 
be caule we fhould then have reafon to apprehend, that the 


inference was an act of memory rather than of the under- 
ftanding ; and it cannot reafonably be expeéted, becaufe the 
power of reafoning jultly depends upon the degree in 
which the terms of the premifes are clearly and fully under- 
ftood, and alfo requires, for the acquifition of it, a long 
courfe of exercife. Neverthelefs, the habit fhould be early 
produced of caution in receiving or in drawing inferences. 
We would never have children fufpeét the accuracy of their 
parents; but we fhould thew them in what they hear (if it 
can be done with prudence), and ftill more in their own 
little reafonings, thofe defects which their minds are fuffi- 
ciently cultivated to perceive. And without giving rife to 
a habit of indecifion, (which fometimes is as injurious as 
a habit of prefumption,) we fhould aim to lead them to 
take as many circumftances as poffible into account, and not 
to be too decided with refpe& to inferences which may be 
drawn from them. Ifa child orce fees that he has inferred 
too much, it will effectually keep him, for a time at leatt, 
from prefumption, efpecially in oppolition to the inferences 
of others. 

In order to acquire that freedom from the influence of 
authority which is often neceflary to fuccefs in the purfuit 
after truth, it is requifite that children be accuftomed, and 
encouraged, to ftate their difficulties and obje@tions againft 
any reafoning or affertion which they hear or meet with in 
books. We have no with to fee the habit of obje€ting for 
the fake of objeGing: but thofe are the shed likely to 
acquire it, who have been accuftomed to think but little 
when young, and-to take every thing upoutrult. Having 
believed every thing upon authority, when their minds ac- 
quire fome degree of independence and a€tivity, they ufually 
find, or think they find, that many of thofe things which 
they have believed are inconfiftent with truth, and they feel 
a kind of general fufpicion, with refpe& to all which they 
have been aocultomed to believe ; and the confequences often 
are highly injurious both with refpeé& to the underitanding 
and the conduct. ‘Though we with to fee an unbounded con- 
fidence in parental declarations, and unlimited fubmiffion 


them underftand that they are not to reject every thing 
becaufe they fee that fome things are erroneous. If the 
mind have been rightly trained, while its education is prin- 
cipally conducted by others, things will go on well when 
the individtal hag, as it were, to eduéate himfelf. If by 
early difcipline, followed up by the well regulated pur- 
fuit of wfeful knowledge, he have been brought into that 
invaluable tlate of mind, in which freedom of thought is 
united with ciution, and a tendency to fufpect one’s own 
conclufions, at lealt as much as thofe of others, it ma 
reafonably be expeéted that the acquifition of truth will be 
an eafy tafk, and that the judgment will have that clearnels, 
activity, and correéthefs, which will enable the pofleffor to 
choofe important objects, and to purfue them by tuitable and 
judicious means. 
X. After all, perhaps, the moft important objeé in early 
intelleétual education, next to the cultivatien of the per. 
Kk 2 ception, 
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ception, is that which refpe&ts Words: at leaft, this is of 
eflential importance. A clear and corre&t underftanding 
of the force of words, is of the utmoft confeqcence in 
every period of the intelleCtual progrefs. On the care which 
is early taken in furthering this obje&t, depend, in a great 
meafure, the future developement of the underitanding and 
the acquifition of knowledge. A well-educated child will 
always hefitate to ufe words which he does not fo far un- 
derftand as to be able to feel their force in the particular 
conneétion : and in many inftances this is all which can be 
underftood by a child. The names of external objects, are, 
of courfe, the firft words which are acquired and under- 
ftood : and here all is plain. Either the things themfelves 
ean be fhewn, and the words conne&ted with them ; or pic- 
tures can be employed to reprefent to the mind what cannot 
be directly made the fubjeét of perception. In like man- 
ner, names denoting the actions of animated objets, and 
the changes which take place among inanimate objects, the 
fenfible qualities of the different fubitances around, and, in 
fhort, any thing which can be made the fubje€t of direé& 
fenfation, or can be reprefented to the fight, are calculated 
for the early exercife of the aflociative power. And it is in 
the application of thefe, that the earlieft efforts of claffitica- 
tion are employed. ‘The fame name is unavoidably given 
to a variety of things or animals agreeing in fome parti- 
culars; and indeed this circumftance is of the utmoft cor- 
fequence to the progrefs of intelle@. It may be truly faid, 
that without general terms little knowledge could be ac- 
quired, that there would be almoft a total flop to every 
procefs of mind not immediately depending upon fenfation. 
In the firft periods of language the bufinefs of elaflifica- 
tion, and the application of general terms, went on to- 
gether ; the procefles of claffitication are now, however, in 
innumerable inflances, dire€ted by the cuflomary mode of 
applying the terms. Still the application of them is ac- 
companied with claffification; and when the mind is, in 
fome initances, a little familiarized with the operation, it 
acquires, with great eafe, the mode of applying general 
terms in others. This is an excellent and important exer- 
cife of the judgment ; and it leads to notice circumftances 
o2} agreement and circumitances of difference, which is in 
itfelf a highly ufeful employment of the underltanding. In 
fome inftances children cannot but be puzzled, either by 
the unavoidable irregularities of language, or by the ap- 
plication of terms depending upon little niceties which can- 
not be expected to lie within the {phere of their obfervation ; 
but wherever the grounds of the application can be fhewn, 
it will always furnifh a ufeful exercife of the mind to be led 
to obferve them as fuch. 

We have already referred to the great importance of the 
mathematical fciences in training the mind to habits of correct 
reafoning ; indeed it is-by the various acquifitions of know- 
ledge, that the different mental faculties are developed and 
cultivated ; and we fully expeét the concurrence of our 
readers when we fay, that an early and accurate acquaint- 
ance with our arithmetical notation and numeration, is pecu- 
liarly calculated to lay the foundation of habits of precifion, 
of arrangement and claffification. Our notation took its rife 
in the neceffities of circumftances, operating upon thofe 
powers and qualities of mind which are poffeffed by every 
human being ; but it is an object worthy of the attentive 
examination of the philofopher, while, at the fame time, 
from its diftin€tnefs and fimplicity, it ferves as a moft im- 
portant exercife to the juvenile underftanding. A child, 
early made familiar with the fintple operations of arithmetic, 
(taught, not technically, but by a conftant reference to the 
principles on which they are founded, and particularly to 
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thofe of the notation, on which in fhort the whole depends,} 


can fcarcely fail to form fome precife ideas, and to acquire 
a tendency to arrangement and method, which will almoft 
inevitably lead on toa fimilar employment of the underftand- 
ing in other cireumttances. It may not perhaps be known 
to all our readers, that there is an excellent pofthumous work 
of Condorcet, which will furnifh fome highly valuable in- 
formation to the intelligent parent, on the beft means of 
communicating an acquaintance with the firft principles of 
arithmetic. It is entitled, «« Moyens d’apprendre a compter 
furement et avec facilité.””? If it were more the objet of early 
education to cultivate the faculties of the mind, rather than 
to {tore the memory with words, or with ideas, which are of 
little importance except fo far as they are made an exercife 
of the underitanding, this little tract would not have been 
fo long left inacceflible to the mere Englifh reader. The 
French editor juftly remarks,, that the firft thing which 
diftnguifhes thefe elements of arithmetic, is, that they are 
at the fame time the elements of the art of reafoning. The 
ufual formule of arithmetic are founded upon principles and 
proceffes which can generally be made intelligible to thofe 
who are capable of employing them; but the formule do 
not of themfelves fufficiently exercife thé underftanding: they 
are a f{pecies of machinery with which we operate almoit 
mechanically. But in fo far as thofe principles and procefies 
are made intelligible and familiar, the judgment is cultivated, 
the reafoning powers are exercifed, diftinct ideas are gained, 
and the commencement made of thofe intelle@tual operations 
and habits, which are fubfervient to the higheft purfuits of 
knowledge, and to the beft condué of life. 

While we thus recommend the early employment of the 
underftanding upon numbers, we ought not in juftice to our- 
felves to omit mentioning, that natural hiftory furnifhes 
ample {cope for the exercife of the intelle& on things, on 
words, and in claffification ; and in fome refpedts it is a more 
ufeful obje& of early mental culture ; it brings into exercife 
the habit of obfervation, while it equally requires and more 
rewards the attention ; it gives more room for the exercife of 
the memory, and is more calculated to fet the mind at work, 
and fupplies more numerous and interefting fubjeéts for its 
operations. 
ftanding,’’ fays Mifs Edgeworth, “ confifts in a due mixture 
of faéts and reflection. Dr. Reid has, in his Effay on the 
Intelle€tual Powers of Man, p. 297, pointed out, with great 
ingenuity, the admirable economy of nature in limiting the 
powers of reafoning during the firft years of infancy. ‘This 
is the feafon for cultivating the fenfes, and whoever, at this 
early age, endeavours to force the tender fhoots of reafon, 
will repent of his rafhnefs.’? We have not yet been able to 
meet with the paflage to which Milfs Edgeworth refers in 
our 8vo. edition of Reid; but we are fully convinced that 
fhe cannot go the whole lengths of that philofopher, refpect- 
ing the degree in which the reafoning faculty is naturally 
developed, or rather lies undeveloped, during childhood : as 
we have already remarked, children reafon much more than 
is ufually fuppofed: and provided we are cautious in giving 
due vigour to the obfervation and judgment, we may fome- 
times directly employ the reafoning faculty, under the 
reftriciions which we have already pointed out. Perhaps, 
however, it is better to be fatisfied with thofe proceffes of 
reafoning, which, where the mind is healthy, will almott in- 
evitably follow the exercifes of the obfervation and recollec- 
tion, and make no direct effort to cultivate the reafoning 
faculty, than to aim to bring it forwards prematurely ; and 
it was with a view to this principle, that we have thought it 
defirable to fubjoin the foregoing remarks to what we have 
faid on attention to numbers. 
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‘Ta many cafes the force of words can only be learnt gra- 
dually, by their ufe in various connections; to attempt to 
explain conneétives, for initance, by affigning their abftra& 


force, would be utterly ufelefs to a child; the force of them | 


mutt be fhewn in particular cafes, and from thefe the mode 
of applying them, and the force of them will be learnt in 
others. Similar remarks may be made with refpeé to all 
abitra& terms: and provided we are careful ourfelves to 
employ them properly, and to take every opportunity of 
fhewing the force of them when level to the capacity or 
progrefs of the individual, we do all which is neceffary, and 
probably do better than by attempting to do more. 

Though we fully calculate on our readers going along 
with us, refpecting the abfolute neceflity of early accuftom- 
ing the mind to feek for, and to acquire, clear ideas in con- 
nection with the figns of ideas, the following remarks of 
Mr. Locke may ferve to corroborate their opinions ; and, 
together with what we fhall alfo quote from Mifs More, 
may lead them to make it an objeét of daily, indeed conftant, 
aim in the bufinefs of education, not merely as of great mo- 
ment in intelleétual cultures, and to fmooth the way for in- 
telleGtual acquifitions, but as incumbent on every one who 
has.in view the moral welfare of his child. ‘¢ Perfons having 
been accuftomed from their cradles,’ fays our great phi- 
lofopher, ‘to learn words before they knew the ideas for 
which they ftand, ufually continue to do fo all their lives, 
never taking the pains to fettle in their minds the determined 
ideas which belong to them. This want of a precife fignifi- 
cation in their words, when they come to reafon, efpecially 
in moral matters, is the caufe of very ob{cure and uncertain 
notions. They ufe thefe undetermined words confidently, 
without much troubling their heads about a certain fixed 
meaning, whereby, befides the eafe of it, they obtain this 
advantage, that as in fuch difcourfe they are feldom in the 
right, fo they are as feldom to be convinced that they are 
in the wrong, it being juft the fame to go about to draw 
thofe perfons out of their miftakes, who have no fettled 
notions, as to difpoffefs a vagrant of his habitation who has 
no fettled abode. ‘The chief end of language being to be 
underftood, words ferve not for that end when they do not 
excite in the hearer the fame idea which they itand for in the 
mind of the fpeaker.”’ yt 

__ JT have chofen,’’ adds Mifs More, after making the fore- 
going extra, “ to fhelter myfelf under the broad fanétion 
of the great author here quoted, with a view to apply this 
rule in philology to a moral purpofe ; for it applies to the 
veracity of converfation as much as to its correctnefs ; and 
as ftrongly recommends unequivocal and fimple truth, as ac- 
curate and jut expreffion. Scarcely any one perhaps has an 
adequate conception, how much clear and correct expreflion 
favours the elucidation of truth; and the fide of truth is 
obvioufly the fide of morals; it is in fact one and the fame 
caufe ; and it is of courfe the fame caule with that of true 
religion alfo. 

“It is therefore no worthlefs part of education, even in a 
religious view, to ftudy the precife meaning of words, and 
the appropriate fignification of language. ‘To this end, I 
know no better method, than to accullom young perfons 
very early to a habit of defining common words and things; 
for, as definition feems to lie at the root of correétnefs, to 
be accuftomed to define Englifh words in Englith, would 
improve the underftanding more than barely to know what 
thefe words are called in French, Italian, or Latin. Or 
rather, one ufe of learning other languages is, becaufe defi- 

nition is often involved in etymology, that is, fince many 
Englifh words take their derivation from foreign or ancient 
languages, they cannot be fo accurately underitood without 


fome knowledge of thofe lenguages ; but precifion of any 
kind, either moral or philological, too feldom finds its way 
into the education of women.” 

If any of our readers wifh for an exemplification of the 
method of teaching to define, we refer them, with complete 
fatisfaCtion, to the excellent little work called «* Evenings at 
Home ;’’ the attentive perufal of which muft furnith to the 
judicious parent, many ufeful refle€tions and hints calculated 
to facilitate his views in intellectual education. We may 
mention in pafling, that we cannot but confider it as a duty 
which the refpeétable author owes to the public, to make 
thofe alterations in the chemical articles which may adapt it 
more to the prefent ftate of the fcience ; and we are per- 
fuaded that he could not render a more ufeful fervice to the 
rifing generation, than by fome fupplementary volumes on 
other points of natural hiftory and phyfiology, and naturaf 
philofophy, calculated, as thofe preceding eminently are, to 
convey clear ideas, and to exercife the underftanding, We 
need fcarcely add, that the mathematical fciences furnifh 
moft important leffons in the art of defining, and fome of 
the fineft and moft ufeful fpecimens of it. 

With refpect, however, to the plan of definitions, we 
mutt again obferve, that in a great variety of in{ftances we 
muft reft fatisfied with perceiving that the force of a word 
is clearly underftood in the particular cafe ; and we mui! 
fometimes require even lefs than this. Words which are 
the moft forcible to our minds, in confequence of numerous 
affociated thoughts and feelings, often can fearcely affeét 
the mind of a child. The force of thofe which reprefent 
very complex ideas (as moft general terms do), muft gene- 
rally be acquired flowly, by the impreflions derived from 
the manner of their employment, and the inftances of their 
application. But wherever the force of a word can be ex- 
plained, fo as to be made intelligible, this fhould be done ; 
and there can be no doubt that the habit fhould be formed 
as early as poflible, of never refting fatisfied without fome 
ideas connected with the words which occur in books on 
converfation. We have ourfelves had an opportunity of ob- 
ferving the great value and force of this habit. A young 
perfon, who, in the courfe of his reading aloud with his 
early inftructor, had uniformly been called upon to try to 
explain the meanings of words, and in cafe of failure had 
as uniformly been fent to fearch for a fuitable explanation 
in a good dictionary which was always at hand, by degrees 
became fo much accuftomed to this exercife of the under- 
ftanding, that, when arrived at years of maturity, he felt 
a kind of internal eompulfion to refort to the fame means 
of information, when he could not otherwife afcertain to 
his fatisfaction the force of a word in a given fituation, which 
feeling generally overcame the relu€tance of indolence, and 
even the eagernefs which fo often urges on the ardent mind 
towards that which is yet unexplored. The effect of fuch 
difcipline upon the habit of difcrimination and clearnefs of 
intellect need not be pointed out. It can fearcely fail to 
bring the mind into the right ftate for the fearch after truth ; 
and even if only defective ideas are thus acquired, yet if 
corre&t as far they go, the grand point is gained. After 
fuch habitual culture of the mind, the want of fomething upon 
which the underftanding may reft with fatisfaction 1s con- 
ftantly felt; and if the whole truth is not grafped, the 
acquilitions a¢tually made will ufually be on the fide of 
truth. 

It appears highly inexpedient to attempt, in the early 
periods of the mental progrefs, to give the moft compre- 
henfive meanings of words. ‘The firtt bufinefs in the early 
acquifition of Endwlediie, is to begin with individuals, and 
after a fuitable acquaintance has been gained with them, to 
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go on to general facts and flatements. In like manner. with 
refpe& to words, it is fufficient if we can give a clear idea 
of the fignification of a word as it occurs: it will after- 
wards be an excellent employment of the under{tanding to 
combine thefe meanings together, fo as to generalize the 
term ; and where the mind has been well cultivated, this will 
be done almoft without our direct efforts. But it fhould 
not unfrequently conftitute a direét exercife in the more 
advanced periods of education, to trace out that common 
&enification which a word has throughout all its varieties of 
fignification ; and previoufly to this, it is defirable to ac- 
cuftom the young to expe¢t that the particular force of a 
word which they have acquired is by no means the only one, 
and to be ready to receive the change of meaning which the 
circumftances of the connection may require, or which the 
writer may, by his definitions, endeayour to communicate to 
his readers. 

The wrong application of words is one of the chief ob- 
flacles in the acquifition of knowledge, and conititutes the 
caufe of fome of our earlieft and ttrongeit prejudices. By 
the magic power of affociation, not only do the conne€tions 
of ideas fuggelt combinations of words, but combinations 
of words, in innumerable in{tances, produce connections of 
ideas. And this ought to furnifh to the early inftructor, a 
powerful motive to caution in the employment of words ; fo 
that, in his communications with his pupils, he may avoid, 
not only thofe modes of expreflion which are in themfelves 
calculated to convey wrong ideas, but thofe alfo which muft 
convey wrong ideas in confequence of the partial knowledge 
poffefied by thofe who hear them. It fhould be a leading 
objeé&, in every department of education, fince it is totally 
impoffible to give full and complete ideas, to render thofe 
which we can communicate clear and correé&t. Where this 
obje& is fleadily purfued, the underftanding may be ex- 
pected for itfelf to feek, and will, in all probability, acquire 
all which is neceflary beyond. 

But notyithftanding all the care and felf-culture of pa- 
rents and inftru€tors, numerous erroneous aflociations will 
be formed or imbibed, which will warp the judgment from 
the perception of truth, and fometimes obfcure it. A 
large proportion of them operate through the medium of 
the affections ; and fome attention will be paid to thefe 
under the head of Morar Education; but ftill many 
remain which arife from the ambiguities of language, 
from partial obfervation, from accidental combinations of 
external objects, &c. Thefe will often give way to the 
gradual developement of the mental faculties, and the ac- 
quifition of knowledge ; but fometimes thefe irregular affo- 
ciations will continue for a long period to perplex and mif- 
lead the underftanding. It is highly defirable, therefore, 
to watch forthem, and, where they are difcovered, to take 
{uitable means for deftroying them. When we perceive a 
want of readinefs to admit obvious truths which are level 
4o the progrefs of the intelle&t, we may ufually.conclude 
that fome incorreét idea has been connected with the words 
employed. Sometimes the immediate end may be gained by 
a change of words; but it is, perhaps, generally preferable 
to endeavour to enter into the little mind and trace its errors 
and their fources. We remember once difcovering that a 
child had formed the prepofterous idea, that the duit which 
flies about in the road is in part compofed of the particles 
of the human body; an idea derived (by fome procefs of 
reafoning, which we do not now recolle&t, aided no doubt 
by an font of the imagination,) from impreflions received 
from the words in the burial fervice, ** duft to duft.”” Here, 
and in fimilar cafes, to difcoyer the link and to feparate it, 
ace almoit the fame thing. It is one great advantage of 


domeftic education, that it enables the parent or inflrudtor 
to watch over the early affociations, and to prevent the 
formation, or effe€t the difunion, of many which are in- 
jurious to the acquifition of knowledge, and what is full 
more important, unfriendly to the moral judgment, and to the 
happinets of the individual. ‘To have the power of availing 
themfelves of this advantage, however, parents muft ac- 
cuftom their children to view them as friends, to open their 
little minds to them with the utmoft confidence ; they mutt 
treat their erroneous judgments with mildnefs, and be habi- 
tually careful in their own modes of expreflion in their pre- 
fence, and efpecially in their dire€t communications with 
them. 

Before quitting the fubje& of words we would add, that 
it is very defirable to accultom children to the peculiar terms 
of f{cience and art, as foon as they can underftand their 
meaning. In very many inftances this can be done with 
eafe, not as a formal object, but in the courfe of convyer- 
fatior, or while explaining what is met with in books. 
When the terms are become familiar, and are pretty well 
underftood, the difficulties attending the acquifition of any 
fcience are greatly leflened. Even familiarity with the mere 


words employed, is of fome fervice when we begin a new 


branch of knowledge; but in many cafes even clear ideas 
may be early obtained in connection with fcientific lan- 
guage, which will effectually prepare the way for future 
progrefs. Suppofe, for inftance, the leading terms of geo- 
metry are early explained, by means of figures or models, 
not only will the underftanding receive fome exercife by the 
acquifition of diftinét ideas in conne¢tion with words, but 
it will be ready whenever the reafoning powers are fuffi- 
ciently matured to be direfted to geometry, to enter upon 
the field without that perplexity which is fo often produced 


by the multitude of new words as well of new ideas. ‘I'he 


utmoft care fhould, however, be taken to make our expla- 
nations correct as far they go. If poffible, children fhould 
have nothing to anlearn; and though we cannot effeé this 
completely, yet more depends than is ufually fuppofed upon 
thofe who have to guide the early aflociations and mould the 
habit ; and the lefs error enters the mind, the more readily 
will truth find admittance. 

XI. « It is more likely,”” fays Mifs Edgeworth, * that 
wit fhould be engrafted upon judgment, than that judgment 
fhould be engrafted upon wit.’? Numerous excellent ob- 
fervations may be found in her Pra¢tical Education refpe&t- 
ing the cultivation of the underftanding ; we fhall conclude 
what we have advanced on the fubjeét, by quoting her very 
judicious remarks on the fubjeét of the early cultivation of 
wit. 

“‘ We have advifed, that the judgment of children fhould 
be exercifed upon the objects of. their fenfes. It is fearcely 
poffible that they fhould reafon upon the fubjeéts which are 
iometimes propofed to them: with re{pect to manners and 
fociety, thay have had no experience, confequently they can 
form no judgment. By imprudently endeavouring to turn 
the attention of children to converfation that. is unfuited to 
them, people may give the appearance of early intelligence, 
and a certain readinefs of repartee and fluency of exprefiion; 
but thefe are tranfient advantages. Smart, witty children 


amufe the circle for a few hours, and are forgotten; and we 


inay obferve, that almoft all children who are. praifed and 
admired for {prightlinefs and wit, reafon abfurdly, and con- 
tinue ignerant. Wit and judgment depend upon different 
and oppofite habits of mind. Wit fearches for remote ree 


femblances between objects or thoughts, apparently diffimis 


lar. Judgment compares the objeéts placed before it, in 
order to tind out their differences rather than their refems 


blances, 
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blances. The comparifons of judgment may be flow ; 
thofe of wit muft be rapid. ‘I'he fame power of attention 
in children may produce either wit or judgment. Parents 
mutt decide in which faculty, or rather, in which of thefe 
habits of the mind, they wifh their pupils to excel ; and 
they muft condu& their education accordingly. Thofe who 
are defirous to make their pupils witty, mutt facrifice fome 
portion of their jadgment to the acquilition of the talent for 
wit; they muft allow their children to talk frequently at 
random. Amongft a multitude of hazarded obfervations, 
a happy hit is now and then made: fon thefe happy hits 
children who are to be made wits fhould be praifed; and 
they muft acquire fufiicient courage to fpeak from a curfory 
view of things ; therefore the miltakes they make from fu- 
perficial examination muft not be pointed out to them; their 
attention muft be turned to the comic rather than to the fe- 
rious fide of objects; they muft ftudy the different mean- 
ings and powers of words; they fhould hear witty converfa- 
tion, read epigrams and comedies: and in all company they 
fhould be exercifed before numbers in fmart dialogue and 
repartee. ee: 

« When we mention the methods of educating a child to 
be witty, we at the fame time point out the dangers of this 
education : and it is but jult to warn parents again{t expect- 
ing inconfiftent qualities from thcir pupils. Thofe who 
fteadily prefer the folid advantages of judgment to the tran- 
fient brilliancy’ of wit, fhould not be mortified when they fee 
their children, perhaps, deficient at nine or ten years old in 
the fhowy talents for general converfation; they muft bear 
to fee their pupils appear flow ; they muft bear the contraft 
of flippant gaiety and fober fimplicity; they muft purfue 
exactly an oppofite courfe to that which has been recom- 
mended for the education of wits; they muft never praife 
their pupils for hazarding obfervations; they muft cautioufly 
point out any miftakes that are made from a precipitate fur- 
vey of objects; they fhould not harden their pupils againit 
that feeling of fhame which arifes in the mind from the per- 
ception of having uttered an abfurdity; they fhould never 
pirate their pupils to play upon words; and their admi- 

wit fhould never be vehemently or enthufiaftically 
expreffed.”” 


a xa Fe Imagination refpeAs the thoughts and the feel- 


ings. Confidered in reference to the conceptions and trains 


of thought, it properly falls under the head of IntelleGual 


Education: confidered in reference to pleafure and pain, it 
comes under the head of Moral Education. How the ima- 
gimation affects the moral judgments, and what influence its 
pleafures and pains have upon the happinefs of life, how 
they are to be cultivated, and how regulated, will probably 
be the fubje& of fome remarks in a fubfequent article: our 
bufinefs in this will be very brief. 

Confidered as an intelleftual faculty, as aflifting to raife 
the mind above mere fenfation, as prefenting to the mind 
conceptions, or trains of conceptions, which are not imme- 

ately derived from fenfation, (though of courfe compofed 
e elements which fenfation furnifhes,) as forming new 
jinations of ideas, or as fuggetting the grounds of rea- 
, the operations of the imagination are very import. 
ant, and .indeed not only powerfully aid the exercife of the 
judgment, and the purfuits of philofophy, but are even emi- 
nently fubfervient to the caufe of morality. Mr. Stewart 
nm hes us with many admirable obfervations, which will 
affilt in fhowing the point to which we fhould endeavour to 
a the imagination, as well as the limits which we fhould 


m to prefcribe to it; and from thele we fhall {elect the 
lowing, as immediately bearing upon our object : 
“ Point out to two men,”’ fays this elegant and interelting 


writer, ‘any obje& of compafiion;—a man, for example, re- 
duced by misfortune from eafy circumftances to indigence. 
The one feels merely in proportion to what he perceives by 
his fenfes. The other follows, in imagination, the unfortu- 
nate man to his dwelling, and partakes with him and his fa- 
mily in their domeftic ditrefles. He liftens to their conver- 
fation while they recal to remembrance the flattering pro- 
fpe&ts they once indulged; the circle of friends they had 
been forced to leave; the liberal plans of education which. 
were begun and interrupted ; and pictures out to himfelf ali 
the various refources which delicacy and pride fuggett, te 
conceal poverty from the world. As he proceeds in the 
painting, his fenfibility increafes, and he weeps, not for 
what he feces, but for what he imagines. It will be faid, 
that it was his fenfibility which originally roufed his imagi- 
nation ; and the obfervation is undoubtedly true; but it is 
equally evident, on the other hand, that the warmth of his 
imagination increafes and prolongs his fenfibility. 

** The foregoing obfervations may account, in part, for 
the effeét which exhibitions of fictitious diftrefs produce on 
fome perfons who do not difcover much fenfibility to the 
diftreffes of real life. Ina novel or a tragedy, the picture 
is completely finifhed in all its parts; and we are made ac- 
quainted, not only with every circumftance on which the dif 
trefs turns, but with the fentiments and feelings of every 
charaéter with refpect to his fituation. In real life we fee, 
in general, only detached fcenes of the tragedy ; and the 
impreffion is flight, unlefs imagination finifhes the chara€ters, 
and fupplies the incidents that are wanting. 

“ Tt is not only to fcenes of diftrefs that imagination in- 
creafes our fenfibility. It gives a double fhare in the pro- 
{perity of others, and enables us to partake, with a more 
lively intereft, in every fortunate incident that occurs either 
to individuals or to communities. Even from the produc- 
tions of the earth, and the viciffitudes of the year, it carries 
forward our thoughts to the enjoyments they bring to the 
fenfitive creation, and by interefting our benevolent affections 
in the feenes we behold, lends a new charm to the beauties 
of nature. 

« T have often been inclined to think, that the apparent 
coldnefs and felfifhnefs of mankind may be traced, ina great 
measure, to a want of attention and a want of imagination. 
In the cafe of misfortunes which happen to ourfelves, or to 
our near connexions, neither of thefe powers is neceflary to 
make us acquainted with our fituation; fo that we feel, of 
neceflity, the correfpondent emotions. But without an un- 
common degree of both it is impofhible for any man to com- 
prehend completely the fituation of his neighbour, or to have 
an idea of a great part of the diltrefs which exilts.im the 
world. If we feel therefore more for ourfelyes than for 
others, the difference is to be afcribed, at leait partly, to 
this, that, in the former cafe, the fats, which are the found- 
ation of our feclings, are more fully. before us thaa they 
poffibly can be in the latter.”’ 

The power of forming vivid and aceurate conceptions is 
an important acquilition; but the true foundation of it is 
only to be laid in clear diilin@ perceptions ; and if the ima- 

ination early gain fuch influence as to call off the mind 
a obfervation, the moft injurious effects may be expeted 
to follow., The exercife of the imagination, (including, as 
is generally done, what Mr. Stewart. denominates the con - 
ception, ) is neceflary to enable us to enter into the reafonings 
of the philofopher, where thefe refpect individuals, as well 
as intv the piétures.of the poet, and the details of hiftory, 
In reference to this lait head, we may be allowed here to 
mention, that the conception aids the caufe even of religious 
truth :, for. he who is not able, or who does not take the 
trouble, 
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trouble, to picture to the mind’s eye the ftaternents of the 
gofpel hiltorians, will not have his judgment fuitably affeéted 
avith the reality of the facts which they record, nor will his 
affections be warmed as they ought to be by the contempla- 
tion of the character which, with the moft artlefs fimplicity, 
they pourtray. 

Like the memory, though im a different way, the imagi- 
nation fhould be made a fubfervient faculty ; and the early 
cultivation of it muft depend upon the tendency which we 
perceive to the exercife of it, and the degree in which it is 
likely to gain ground among the intellectual faculties. If 
the conceptions are very lively, and we perceive a tendency 
to dwell upon them inftead of the objects of perception, our 
aim mutt be to invigorate the obfervation, to cultivate the 
judgment, and, as much as poflible, to turn the efforts of the 
imagination into the channel of philofophical invention. If, 
on the other hand, as is fometimes the cafe, either from early. 
neglect of the obfervation, or a want of what may perhaps 
be properly called phyfical fenfibility, the conceptions are 
very dull, and the mind feems unable to enter into any thing 
which cannot be made the objeé of perception or abftract 
reafoning, it is perhaps defirable, with caution, to ftimulate 
the imagination : and in this view the following remarks of 
Mifs More appear to us to deferve the attention of all who 
are concerned in education. 

«I would not however prohibit fuch works of imagina- 
tion as fuit this early period. When moderately ufed, 
they ferve to ftretch the faculties and expand the mind; 
but I fhould prefer works of vigorous genius, and pure, 
unmixed fable, to many of thofe tame and more affected 
moral {tories which are not founded upon Chriflian prin- 
ciple. I fhould fuggeft the ufe on the one hand of original 
and acknowledged fictions; and on the other, of accurate 
and fimple faéts ; fo that truth and fable may ever be kept 
feparate and diltinc in the mind. There is fomething that 
kindles fancy, awakens genius, and excites new ideas in many 
of the bold fitions of the Eaft. And there is one peculiar 
merit in the Arabian and fome other oriental tales, which 
is that they exhibit ftrikinfg, and, in many refpedts, faithful 
views, of the manners, habits, cuftoms, and religion of their 
refpective countries; fo that fome tinéture of real local in- 
formation 1s acquired by the perufal of the wildeft fable, 
which will not be without its ufes in aiding the future aflo- 
eiations of the mind in all that relates to Eaftern hiftory and 
literature.”’ 

The imagination fhould early be employed in what is its 
peculiar field, invention. We do not of courfe mean, that 
which has for its objeét to form combinations with the fole 
view of pleating the fancy or gratifying the tafte; but that 
which has in xiew contrivances to facilitate the purpofes of 
life, and the acquifition of feience. We by no means wifh 
to be underftood, that in the early part of education, (and 
¢till lefs in the later,) the imagination fhould never be actively 
employed on works of fancy and tafte; but in a general 
way it fhould be laid down as a principle, that the folid and 
ufeful qualities of the mind fhould be cultivated firft, the 
ornamental as a fecondary objeét. The ingenuity and little 
inventions of children fhould be encouraged ; and where fuf- 
ficient {cope is given for the play of the faculties, and there 
is no phyfical caufe to prevent activity of mind, not a day 
will pafs, even at a very early age, without fome employ- 
ment in which the inventive power of the imagination is con- 
cerned. ' The inventions of children generally arife, in the 
irft inttance, from neceflity ; but, in their little diverfions, 
they often difplay, (of courfe, in a low degree,) the ex- 
ercife of thofe qualities by which the moft important com- 
binations and inventions have beenefleG@ed. As they advance 


in mental culture, this exercife of the imagination fhould be 


more and more fubmitted to the guidance of the judgment. 


Many of the literary and fcientific purfuits to which the 
young are directed, have a tendency to cultivate a philofo-, 
phical imagination ; and they furnifh numerous opportunities, 
which a judicious inftru€tor will carefully employ, of calling. 
forth and exercifing its moft important operations. 


Some young perfons, we mult be contented to allow to 
pa{s through life, fatisfied if we can make them comprehend 


the combinations and inventions of others; but it is very 
{feldom, where the mind is a¢tive and unfhackled, and has been 
properly ftimulated and employed by the ufual objeéts- of 
mental purfuit, that it will refthere. Either in the manner 
in which it attains to its conclufions, or in which it tries and 
applies them, or in the conclufions themfelves, it will leave 
the track which may have been beaten by others, and fhew 
the exercife of invention, Novelty ought never to be our 
objeé&t, but truth ; but it is pleafant to fee any indication of 
ingenuity ; andit fhould be remembered, that combinations 
and inventions which are not abfolutely new, may be fo to the 


individual. ’ 
We fhall now finifh this head with a few more remarks 
from Mr. Stewart, which may ferve as a reftraining check: 


upon the irregular or exceffive exercife of the imagination ; 
and may lead the judicious parent to the conclufion with 
which Mifs Edgeworth ends her chapter on the imagination, 
that it is a good fervant but a bad matter. ; 

«It was undoubtedly the intention of nature, that the 
objects of perception fhould produce much ftronger impref- 
fions on the mind than its own operations. And, accordingly, 
they always do fo, when proper care has been taken in early 
life, to exercife the different principles of our conftitution. 
But it is poffible, by long habits of folitary refleion, to 


reverfe this order of things, and to weaken the attention to 


fenfible objeéts to fo great a degree, as to leave the conduct 
almoft wholly under the influence of imagination. Removed 
to a diftance from fociety, and from the purfuits of life, 
when we have been long accuftomed to converfe with our own 
thoughts, and have found our aétivity gratified by intel- 
Iectual exertions, which afford {cope to all our powers and 


affeCtions, without expofing us to the inconveniences re~, 
fulting from the buftle of the world, we are apt to contract — 
an unnatural predileflion for meditation, and to lofe all in-- 


tereft in external occurrences. In fuch a fituation too, the 
mind gradually lofes that command which education, when 
properly condudted, gives it over the train of its ideas ; til 
at length the moft extravagant dreams of imagination ac- 
quire as powerful an influence in exciting all its paffions, as 
if they were realities. 

“¢ When fuch diforders of the imagination have been long 
confirmed by habit, the evil may perhaps be beyond a re- 
medy ; but in their inferior degrees, much maybe expected 


from our own efforts ; in particular, from mingling gradually, 
in the bufinefs and amufements of the world; or, if we have, 
fufficient force of mind for the exertion, from refolutely | 
plunging into thofe active and interefting and hazardous. 


{cenes, which, by compelling us to attend to external cir- 


cumftances, may weaken the impreffions of imagination and. 


ftrengthen thofe produced by realities. 
«© When a man, under the habitual influence of a warm 


imagination, is obliged to mingle occafionally in the fcenes ° 


of real bufinefs, he is perpetually in danger of being mifled 
by his own enthuftafm. What we call good fenfe in the 
conduét of life, confilts chiefly in that temper of mind which 
enables its poffeffor to view at all times, with perfect cool- 
nefs and accuracy, all the various circumftances of his fitua- 
tion; fo that each of them may produce its due impreffion 

on 
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en him, without any exaggeration arifing from his own pe- 
culiar habits. But toa man of an ill-regulated imagination, 
external circumftances only ferve as hints to excite his own 
thoughts, and the conduét he purfues has, in general, far 
lefs reference to his real fituation, than to fome imaginary 
one, in which he conceives himfelf to be placed; in confe- 
quence of which, while he appears to himfelf to be ating 
with the moft perfe€&t wifdom and confiftency, he may fre- 
quently exhibit to others all the appearances of folly.”’ 

XLII. Inevery branch of inftru€tion, and in the mode of 
conveying it, our firft confideration fhould be, its effeét upon 
the underftanding. ‘The mental habits formed, rather than 
the number of ideas acquired, fhould be confidered as the 
leading object of attention. We have already intimated, 
that in a fubfequent article we fhall have an opportunity of 
fuggetting fome obfervations relative to the manner of com- 
municating knowledge, particularly of the fcientific clafs ; 
and we fhall conclude our prefent article with fome remarks 
which may afiif in the appreciation of the value of the com- 
mon objects of inftrudtion in farthering the cultivation of the 
intellect, fuppoling that the beft modes of conveying them 
to the mind have been fuccefsfully afcertained. We fhall 
not attempt to follow the natural order of them; but fhall 

-be guided by that which appears moft fuitable to our ob- 
je. 

: ‘The acquifition of the dead languages forms a leading em- 
ployment in education ; and we trult it will be long before it 
ceates to be fo, though we cannot but regret that it fhould 
ever be made an exclufive obje&t. Thofe who know the 
intimate connection which fubfiits between the real command 
of words, and the nobleft exercifes of the underftanding, 
will readily allow that the ftudy of language forms a molt 
important auxiliary in intelle¢tual culture. We {hall have 
occafion to {pecify hereafter to what plans of education the 
ftudy of the claffics fhould be limited ; and this will lead us 
to enter more at large into the importance of the obje&. 
We fhall content ourfelves therefore, in this place, with 
flating, that the general advantages of this branch of in- 
ftruction are, the cultivation of the habits of patience, of at- 
tention, of inveltigation, of accuracy, of difcrimination, and 
of ingenuity; the poffeflion of a key to the ideas contained 
in thofe languages ; greater power in the ufe of our own; 
and the acquilition of numerous data for that branch of men- 
tal philofophy which refpedts language. 

Geography exercifes the memory, and were it only for 
its fubferviency to hittory, would be highly valuable; but 

-it has other advantages. It may be made the vehicle for 
various topics of information, and from thefe adjuncts, it 
acquires a rank in the fcale of utility, to which, feparately 
confidered, it would not be entitled. Independently of this, 
the habit of affociating names with things, and of arrange- 
ment, which feems likely to be formed by learning geo- 
graphy, entitle it to a place in the early part of education. 

We ufe the word in its exact though confined fenfe; and 
confidered as comprehending its adjuncts, the ftudy of it is 
very important. It leads the mind beyond the narrow {phere 
of its own obfervation, enlarges its comprehention, and 
weakens its prejudices; it forms an interelting link between 
mere fenfation and abftraét {peculation ; it raifes the mind 
above the former, and cultivates and {tores it for the latter. 
Here, however, it obvioufly borrows its principal utility 
from what rather comes under the head of civil or natural 
hiltory, or of natural and mental philofophy. 

Natural hittory, in its yarious branches, being principally 
concerned about things, is well adapted for the early tlage 
of mental culture. The ftudy of it forms habits of obier- 
vation, of attaching dillinct conceptions to words (and con- 
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fequently of ufing words corre€tly), of claffification, and 
of attention to objeéts not conneéted with felf. Io all 
the ftages of mental culture, thefe ends are anfwered ; it 
gives additional intereft to furrounding objects, and leads us 
to view them as the works of the great Author of nature. 
We mutt add here the words of one of our ableit naturaliits. 
in his introduétion to his favourite fcience. ‘** I would re- 
commend botany for its own fake. _ I have often alluded to 
its benefits as a mental exercife, nor can any exceed it in 
raifing curiofity, gratifying a taite for beauty and ingenuity 
of contrivance, or fharpening the powers of difcrimination. 
What, then, can be better adapted for young perfons? ‘The 
chief ufe of a great part of our education is no other thax 
what I have jult mentioned. The languages and the ma- 
thematics, however valuable in themfelves when acquired, 
are even more fo as they train the youthful mind to theught 
and obfervation. In Sweden, natural hiftory is the Rudy ot 
the fchools by which men rife to preferment ; and there are 
no people with more acute or better regulated minds than 
the Swedes.” 

Mathematical fcience forms ahigher ftep in the gradation 
of mental culture. The loweft branch of it is arithmetic. 
Learnt merely as an art, it is not without its utility in the 
culture of the mind. We, however, confider it as more 
comprehenfively fludied, or rather as taught with further 
views. ‘The commencement of habits of clear perception, 
of abftraction, of regularity and correCinefs in practice, of 
acutenefs, of ufing definite means in order to obtain detinite 
ends, and of ating upon general rules, may reafonably be 
expected from the proper mode of learning this fcience, It 
then becomes an introdu€tion to {cientific inveftigation ; and 
in this view it is peculiarly valuable, from the exact ar- 
rangement of our notation, and the certainty of the refults 
of our operations. Algebra poffefies nearly the fame ad- 
vantages, and in addition to them, others more important 
to a higher degree of mental culture. It generates the 
power of invention and combination, and it accultoms the 
mind to general reafoning, at the fame time leaviag it the 
power to check and correé& that reafoning at every itep. 
Geometry forms a habit of clear and cautious reafoning. It 
ferves as a correétive to the wild flights of imagination, and 
gives proportional vigour to the judgment. The higher 
branches of mathematical fcience refemble, in their effets 
upon the mind, the one of thefe elementary branches which 
they moft refemble in their mode of invettigation. “ If there 
were nothing valuable in the mathematical {ciences for the 
ufes of human life, yet they are well worth our ttudy ; for 
by perpetual examples they teach us to conceive with clear- 
nefs, to conneét our ideas n a train of dependance, to res- 
fon with ftrength and demonttration, and to diltinguifh 
between truth and falfehood. Something of thefe {ciences 
fhould be ttudied by every one ; and tnat, as Mr. Locke 
expreffes it, not fo much to make us mathematiciaus, as to 
make us reafonable creatures.” 

Another fource of the utility of the mathematics, is their 
fubferviency to natural philofophy. ‘To defembe the phe- 
nomena of the univerfe, to inveitigate their caufes and the 
connection of thefe caufes, are the principal obje&s of this 
{feience. ‘lo mention thefe objeéts, is nearly atl which is 
neceffary to indicate its valuable eflects on the mind. The 
habits ot accurate and perfevering obfervation, of inveftiga- 
tion, of abitraétion, and of correét reafoning, are more of 
lefs produced and enltivated by the itedy of the philofophy 
of nature. It furniihes abundant {cope for the moit fublime 
fpeculations, and calls forth the nobleft exercifes- of the 
imagination, yet reftrains the mind within the limits of 
reality. It carries us: beyond the boundaries of fenfe, and 
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Yeffens our intereft in felf by increafing our concern with 
every thing around us. It enlarges the comprehenfion of 
the foul; for it offers for contemplation the laws of the uni- 
verfe. It prepares the {tudent for an acquaintance with the 
human mind ; for the ftri€tnefs with which its inveftigations 
are conducted, prevents that wildnefs of theorizing which is 
the bane of f{eience, and forms the habit of cautioufly attend- 
ing to phenomena, in order to afcertain the general laws 
which regulate them. It aids the caufe of religion ; for it 
accuftoms the mind te feek for the caufes of obferved ap- 
pearances, and leads it from defign and regularity to infer 
an intelligent Firft Caufe. 

Hiftory produces or cultivates the habit of purfuing with 
accuracy a feries of connected events or phenomena}; of 
tracing caufes from effects, and of obferving the operation of 
caufes, either fingly, or in their various combinations. The 
ftudent is concerned about realities, and his judgment is 
corrected ; the web he contemplates is not unfrequently 
intricate, and his penetration is exercifed in unfolding it. 
He obferves the flow operation of moral eaufes, and he 
learns patience as to the refult of his exertions for the good 
of others; he fees the efficacy of minute caufes operating 
in conjunétion with predifpofing circumftances, and he learns 
prudence in the direétion of thofe exertions. The en- 
lightened ftudy of hiftory prevents the formation, or pro- 
raotes the eradication of thofe prejudices which narrow the 
comprehenfion of the mind. ‘ There is fearce any folly or 
vice,”? fays lord Bolingbroke, ** more epidemical among the 
fons of men, than that ridiculous and hateful vanity, by which 
the people of each country are apt to prefer themfelves to 
thofe of any other, and to make their own cuftoms, and 
manners, and opinions, the flandard of right and wrong, of 
true and falfe.’? This prefents an effe¢tual bar to improve- 
ment in the great focial concerns of man; and it is apt, 
perhaps neceflarily fo, to be accompanied with contracted 
views of the qualities of thofe who differ from us in their 
religious or political fentiments. Now what in one cafe 
Geitroys the illufion tends to diffipate it in the other. He 
who has learnt to view the qualities and actions of other 
nations as not to be defpifed becaufe unlike thofe of his 
own, places himfelf out of his little narrow {phere of felf, 
and gains a comprehentfive habit of thought, which will pre- 
vent him from refufing to admire thofe qualities and a¢ctions, 
which can ftand the teft of reafon, in bodies of men, or 
in individuals who differ from him in their modes of think- 
ing. The ftudy of hiltory is well adapted to the cure of 
thofe prejudices. Accuftomed to contemplate the hiftory 
of other nations, to view them in their mutual dependencies 
and conneétions, for a time to make their interefts our 
own, we learn to regard the community of which we form 
a-part as itfelf a part of a ftill greater community, and 
without becoming indifferent to its welfare and its excel- 
lencies, we acquire the power of difcerning the value of 
opinions and praétices which are of foreign growth. 

he ftudy of compofition derives its value, partly from 
facilitating” our own practice, and partly from putting it 
in our power, more fully to feel and to appreciate the 
beauties of the beit authors. ‘The practice of compofition 
is highly valuable, becaufe it enables us to benefit others by 
our mental attainments ; to judge of the extent and folidity 
of thofe attainments ; to command our knowledge ; and to 
make that knowledge clear and fubftantial. Habits of 
corre&t compolition are almoft neceffarily productive of pre- 
cifion in our ideas, of perfpicuity in our reafonings ; they 
prevent their poffeffors from refting fatisfied with fuperficial 
notions ; and they force them to think clofely. 

The higheft fcientific objet to which the young can 
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be dire&ed, and what indeed fhould form the lat art of 
education, is mental philofophy, or the philofophy of the, 
human mind, that fcience which teaches us the laws of our 
mental frame, which fhews us the origin of our various 
modes and habits of thought and feeling, how they operate 
upon one another, and how they are cultivated or reprefled.. 
The well direéted ftudy of it calls into aétion and improves 
the higheft intelle@tual faculties ; and while it employs the 
powers of the mind, it fuggetts the beft means for their 
culture, and the beft mode of their direétion. . It enables 
us to trace the intricacies of our own hearts, and points out 
the proper difcipline for their corre&tion. It difcovers to 
us the real excellencies of the mind, and guides us in our 
efforts for the attainment of them. ‘To fuccefs in forming 
the moral and mental chara&ter of others, it is more or lefs 
effential ; for it difclofes the nature of our influence over 
their minds, and the belt mode of exercifing it fo as to 
bring their various faculties into the beft adjufted and 
moft perfeét flate. Purfued with proper views, and ina 
proper manner, it lays the beft foundation for the higheft 
degrees of intelle€tual, moral, and religious improvement. 
«¢ There are difficulties,’ to ufe the words of the great 
Hartley, “¢ both in the word of God, and in his works ;, 
and thefe difficulties are fometimes fo magnified, as to lead. 
to fcepticifm, infidelity, or atheifm. Now the contemplation. 
of our own frame and conftitution, appears to me to have: 
a peculiar tendency to leffen thefe dithculties attending na- 
tural and revealed religion, and to improve their evidences, 
as well as to concur with them in their determination of 
man’s duty and expectations.” ; 

The belt ground-work for the purfuit of mental {cience 
is, an accurate judgment, a difcriminating, penetrating in- 
telle&, and a habit of correct and cautious reafoning ; and. 
therefore the beft preparatory culture of mind is the ftudy 
of the various branches of the mathematics and of natural 
philofophy. But habits of refleGtion, and good fenfe, are 
all which is effential to the beneficial purfuit of mental 
{cience ; and with thefe, it will in all cafes lead to refults 
highly important to individual welfare and ufefulnefs. The 
young in particular will be led, by an acquaintance with 
the practical laws of the mind, to pereeive how their pre- 
fent condu& affeéts their future character and happinels 5 
to. perceive the importance of avoiding a frivolous em- 
ployment of their time without any end beyond mere amufe-. 
ment ; to perceive the impoffibility of indulging in vicious 
gratifications without leflenimg their means of happineis, 
and checking their progrefs towards excellence. They will 
learn how habits are formed, almoft imperceptibly, and, 
when long exercifed, how exceedingly difficult it is to 
eradicate them; they will learn to coniider the formation of 
habits, as requiring, therefore, their utmoft circumfpeCtion. 
They will be enabled to difcern what habits of thought and 
feeling are baneful, what ufeful; what means of happinefs 
fhould be regarded as of primary value, what fhould be 
regarded as fecondary only. In fhort, there can be no 
hefitation in affirming, that, next to the immediate purfuits 
of religion, to which the laws of the mind dire&t, a judi- 
cious acquaintance with thole laws is the moft important 
means for the right employment of that period of life on 
which the happinefs of our exiftence in a great meafure 
depends. 

INTELLECTUAL Thinking. See THInxIne. 

INTELLIGIBLE, any thing capable of being under~ 
ftood, or conceived, by the mind. 

Philofophers have invented certain beings which are purely 
intelligible, and only fubfilt in the undertlanding : fuch are 
the entia rafionis, univerfal ideas, and other chimeras. 
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The intelligible, or intelleGtual world, is the idea of the 
world in the divine mind, frequently fpoken of by Male- 
branche. 

INTEMPERIES, in the Gelenical and Humoral Patho- 
logy, the fame with dy/crafy, duvcxeecs, and the oppofite of 
temperament, or xgeot:, crafis. As health was fuppofed to 
confift in the proper temperament, or proportion of the 
four qualities of hot and cold, dry and moilt ; fo the intems 
peries, or difproportionate prevalence of any one or two of 
thefe qualities, or of the four humours, in which they were 
fuppofed to be particularly inherent, was deemed the origin 
-ef all difeafes : and according to the fuppofed predominance 
‘of this or that quality or humour, each morbid intemperies 
‘received its name. Thus when heat or bile prevailed, it was 
called intemperies calida, or biliofa ; when cold and phlegm, 
antemperies frigida, and pituitofa; andfo on. (See Sennert. 
Inftit. Medicine, lib. ii. cap. 3.) See Humorar Pathology, 
and GALEN. .- 

INTENDANT, one who has the conduét, infpection, 
-and management of any thing. 

This is a title frequent among the French: they have in- 
‘tendants of the marine, who are officers in the fea-ports, 
whofe bufinefs is to take care the ordinances and regulations 
relating to fea-affairs be obferved ; intendants of the finances, 
«who have the direCtion of the revenues ; intendants of pro- 
vinces, who are appointed by the king to take care of the 
adminiftration of juftice, policy, and finances, in the pro- 
~vinces ; alfo, intendants of buildings, of houfes, &c. 

INTENDMENT of Law, the fenfe, intention, or true 
“meaning of the law. 

The judges ought to judge according to the common in- 
“tendment of the law. 

InTENDMENT of Crimes. In cafes of treafon, intention 
proved by circumftances is punifhable as if it were put in 
execution. So likewife, if a perfon enter the houfe in the 
night-time, with intent to commit burglary, it is felony : 
-and an aflault on the high-way, with an intent to commit 
‘burglary, is felony, and punifhed with tranfportation, 
ae abe Lee C. a7 Geo. Il. ¢. 21. 

INTENSIO, Lat. Intenso, /tal. [ntenfe, in Mujfic. In- 
tenfe founds are fuch as are produced with the greatelt force, 
swhich are loudeft, and heard at the greateft diftance. They 

vare fuch founds likewife, as are produced from ftrings of 
greateft tenfion, and which, on that account, vibrate more 
_ powerfully. 

INTENSION is a term frequently ufed by the Greek 
and other ancient writers on mufic : intenfions of the gravitas, 
~were the major harmonics of the afcent, in the deleohting 
major fcale of the gravitas, according to M. Overend’s Ma- 
nuicripts in the library of the Royal Inititution, vol. vi. p. 7. 
alfo, vol. ii, p. 213. in which volumes much information on 
this curious, but almoit obfolete fubject, will be found. 

INTENSILONE, in Law, a wnt which lies againft him 
who enters after the death of the tenant in ened; or 
tenant for life, and holds out him in the reverfion, or re- 
mainder. 

Inrxnsione, Jtal. as prima intenfione, in Mufic, as wellas 
painting, implies a /ketch, a fubject, a firft defign. 

INTENSUM Diaronum. See Dratonic and Genus. 

INTENT, in Civi/ Law, fignifies to begin or commence 
-an action, or procefs. 

INTENTION, or Inrenston, in Medicine,that judgment 
or method of cure, which a phyfician forms to himfelf from 
a due examination of the fymptoms, 

Intention, in Phyfcs, the increafe of the power, or 
energy, of any quality ; as heat, cold, &c. 

By which it ftands oppofed to remi/ion; which fignifies 
ite decreafe, or diminution. 
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InTENTION, in Metaphyfics, denotes an exertion of the 
intelleCtual faculties with more than ordinary vigour ; when 
the mind with earneftnefs fixes its view on any idea, con- 
fiders it on all fides, and will not be called off by any 
folicitation. 

The {choolmen alfo 
tention. 

InrenTIoN, a Term of Firff, is that which fignifies a 
thing ; the primary defizgn of men, in eftablifhing words, 
being to exprefs things, or the ideas they have of things. 

INTENTION, a Term of Second, is that which does not fignify 
a thing, but another term, or fign. 

Thus, a tree, a man, &c. are terms of fir/ intention ; and 
the terms in rhetoric, grammar, &c. as figure, kind, &c. 
are terms of /econd intention. 

INTENTION, Jntentio, ex(aci, in the Ancient Mufic, wae 
ufed to denote the paflage of the voice from grave to 
acute. 

INTENTIONAL Quatities. See Qvauitizs. 

INTER Canem et Lupum, in Law, words ufed formerly 
in appeals, to fignify that a crime was committed in the twi- 
light, i. e. inter diem et nodem, &c. ‘This part of a day has 
divers other denominations : thus, in fome parts of England, 
they call it mock-/hadow, corruptly muck-fhade : and, in the 
north, day.lighi’s gate; others fay, betwixt hawk and buz- 
zard. 

INTERAMNA, or InTERAMNiUM, (Zeramo,) in An- 
cient Geography, a town of Italy, fituated in Latium, very 
near Campania, onthe river Nar, which, from its fource to 
its mouth, ferved as a boundary between the countries of the 
Sabines and Umbrians. 

INTERCALARY Day, denotes the odd day inferted 
inthe leap year. Sce BissexTILe. 

The word is derived from the Latin intercalaris, of calo, 
calare, which anciently fignified, to call with a loud voice: an 
intercalary day, among the Romans, fignifying a day infert- 
ed between two other days; which, for that reafon, was 
proclaimed by the priefts with a loud voice. 

INTERCALATION. See InrERPoLatiow. 

INTERCAPSULARIA, in Anatomy, a name given 
by fome writers to the cavities between the fcapulx and the 
vertebra. 

INTERCEPTED Axis, in Conic Sc&ions, is the fame 
with whatis otherwife called the ab/ciffa. 

INTERCESSION, Inrercessio, was ufed in Ancicnt 
Rome, for the a& of a tribune of the people, or other ma- 
giltrate, by which he inhibited the a€ts of other magiftrates ; 
or, even, in cafe of the tribunes, the decrees of the fenate. 
Veto was the folemn word ufed by the tribunes when they 
inhibited any decree of the fenate, or law propofed to the 
people. The general law of thefe interceffions was, that 
any magiftrate might inhibit the aéts of his equal, or infe- 
rior ; but the tribunes had the fole prerogative of controlling 
the acts of every other magiftrate, yet could not be con- 
trolled themfelves by any. 

INTERCESSOR, from inter and cedo, I go between, a 
perfon who prays, expoftulates, or intercedesy in behalf of 
another. 

In the Roman law, interceffor was the name of an officer, 
whom the governors of provinces appointed principally to 
raife taxes, and other duties. 

INTERGEESSOR is alfo a term heretofore applied to fuch bi- 
fhops as, during the vacancy of a fee, adgniniftered the bi- 
fhopric, till a fucceffor to the deceafed bifhop had been ele&- 
ed. See Bisuop. 

The third council of Carthage calls thefe interventors. 

l2 INTER. 


{peak of terms of firft and fecond in- 


ENT 
INTERCIDENT Putse, a term ufed by medical 


writers toexprefs a fort of pulfe, in which between two re- 
gular ftrokes there is perceived a third irregular. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, or INTERCOLUMNATION, 
in Archite@ure, fignifies the {pace between two columns, 
See the plan of Bafilic, in Plate Architecture. 

Vitruvius calls it intercolumnium ; which, according to 
that author, is of five kinds: viz. picnoffyle, A, one diame- 
ter and a half; /7yle, B, two diameters ; euflyle, C, two and 
a quarter diameters, which 1s the moft graceful ; diaflyle, D, 
three diameters ; and araoflyl, E, four diameters ; which 
fee explained under their proper heads, PIcNOSTYLE, &c. 
The intercolumniation, or fpace between the columns to tha 
arcade F, is feven and a half diameters; and the interco- 
lumniation wherein there is a fpace, G, of only one half a 
diameter, is called coupling columns, an invention afcribed 
to the moderns. 

From a medium, fome authors have laid down the follow- 
ing proportions; in the Tufcan order, the intercolumniation, 
ts to be four diameters of the body of the column below ; in 
the Dorie, three ; in the Ionic, two; in the Corinthian, two 
One quarter ; andin the Compofite, one and a half. 

‘INTERCOMMONING is when the commons of two 
manors lie together, and the inhabitants of both have, time 
out of mind, caufed their cattle to feed promifcuoufly in 
each. 

INTERCOSTALES, in Anatomy, the mufcles which 
&!l the intervals of the ribs, and are arranged in two 
iirata, diftinguifhed by the epithets of external and internal. 
This region of the body includes alfo the levatores coftarum 
and triangularis tlerni. 

The intercoftal mufcles (intercoftiens) contift of two 
thin mufcular planes in each of the intercoftal intervals, hav- 
ing their fibres difpofed obliquely, and attached to the margins 
of the ribs, which bound thefe fpaces. 

The external intercoftal mufcles are attached by their upper 
edges to the outer border of the lower margins of the ribs, 
by means of tendinous and flefhy fibres. ‘Their fibres are 
directed obliquely downwards and forwards ; and they are at- 
tached below by an infertion exactly refembling the former 
to the upper edge of the fucceeding rib. Various blood- 
veflels and nerves penetrate them in different parts of the 
trunk, Their origin begins at that part of the rib which is 
articulated to the tranfverfe procefs of the vertebra, and is 
continued towards the front as far as the junction of the 
hone withthe cartilage: beyond this point the intervals of 
the cartilages are filled with their aponeurotic fibres, which 
have fimilar attachments and direction to the external inter- 
coftal mufcles. 

As the fibres of thefe external intercoftal mufcles pafs 
from above obliquely downwards and forwards, they form 
towards the front acute angles with the upper and obtufe 
angles with the lower ribs. The pofterior fibres are more 
oblique than the anterior. The {tratum placed under the 
firft rib, between it and the fecond, is called the firft inter- 
coftal mufcles and thofe of the following intervals, accord- 
ing to the order in which they fucceed, the fecond, third, 
&c. to the eleventh. 

' The external intercoftal mufcles are covered on their outer 
farfaces by moft of the broad mufcles of the trunk, as the 
two pectorals, obliquus externus abdominis, ferratus anticus, 
and the ferrati poftici; and in fome degree behind by the 
facrolumbalis and longiffimus dorfi. They correfpond on the 
internal furface to the internal intercoftals, from which they 
are partly feparated by the intercoftal veflels and nerves. 
Wear the vertebral column they are covered by the pleura. 

Che internal intercoflal mufcles exa&tly refemble the former 
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in fituation, attachments, and number. They commence 
behind at the angles of the ribs, and extend in front to 
the ends of the cartilages. They are attached to the inner 


borders of the edges of the ribs ; and their fibres proceed — 


in an oblique courfe from above downwards and back« 
wards, fo as to decuffate thofe of the external ftratum. 
They form thinner ftrata than the external intercoftals, 
are more tendinous, have their fibres lefs oblique and con- 
fequently rather fhorter. Sometimes a fafciculus of one 
or two of the internal intercoftals pafles over one rib 
to be fixed into the fecond. Thefe are very irregular in 
number, fize, and fituation, and do not require a feparate. 
defcription: they have however been noticed as dittinét 
mufcles by the name of /ubcoffales. 

As the external intercoftals only reach to the ends of the 
bony portions of the ribs, and the internal do not extend 
beyond the angles, a fmall part of the intercoital intervals 
in front and behind is filled only by a fingle ftratum of 


fibres ; but the remaining and largeit part is clofed by two 


layers. 

The internal intercoftal mufcles are covered by the ex- 
ternal, from which they are partly feparated by the veffels 
and nerves of the fame name. Where the former end in 
front, the latter are covered by the thin aponeurofis already 
defcribed. They are lined on the infide by the pleura. 

The levatores cofaruim (les tranfverfo-cottiens) are f{mall, 
thin, and flat fafeiculi of a radiated form, placed behind 
the external intercoftals, from which they are very diftinét. 
They are twelve in number, as each rib has one. Each of 
thefe mnfcles has an aponeurotic origin from the apex of 
the tranfverfe procefs of the correfponding dorfal vertebra, 
or from the ligament connecting the rib to that procefs ; 
its fibres pafs obliquely downwards and forwards, and, 
growing broader, are attached to the upper edge of the 
rib immediately below. ‘The levator of the firft rib arifes 
from the tranfverfe procefs of the feventh cervical ver- 
tebra, that of the fecond from the correfponding procefs of 
the firft dorfal vertebra, and fo on to the twelfth. They in-. 
creafe in fize regularly from above downwards. 

Befides thefe, each of the two, three, or four lower ribs 
has a longer fafciculus, arifing from the tranfverfe procefs 
of the fecond vertebra above it. Thefe are called levatores lon- 
giores, to diftinguifh them from the former, which are named 


breviores. Theyhave thin tendinous origins from the tranf= . 


verfe proceffes, pafs over the ribs immediately below thefe 
proceffes, and are inferted into the upper borders of the fuc- 
ceeding ribs: thus the firit levator longior, arifing from the 
tranfverfe procefs of the feventh dorfal vertebra, 1s fixed to 
the ninth rib. 

Thefe mufcles are placed between the external intercoftals 
and the facrolumbalis and longiffimus dorfi. 

The triangularis flerni ({terno-cottalis, fternoscoftien) is a. 
very thin flattened itratum, of a triangular figure, placed 
behind the cartilages of the ribs. It is fixed to the pofle- 
rior part of the edges of the enfiform cartilage, and of the- 
f{econd bone of the iternum, as high as the cartilage of the 
fourth rib, by aponeurotic fibres, which cover a confider-. 
able portion of the mufcle. 
outwards and upwards, and more oblique as they are nearer 
to the upper part, form at firft a continuous broad layer, 
and then divide into feparate portions attached by thin apo-. 
neurofes to the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth ribs. It is 
continuous below with the tran{verfus abdominis ; corres 
{ponds in front to the cartilages of the four laft true ribs, to 
the internal intercoftal mufcles, and to the mammary veffels 5 
and behind to the pleura, and for a {mall {pace to the 
diaphragm. 


The. 


The flefhy fibres, direéted ~ 


—_ 


_ infpiration and ex{piration. 
Jevatores and intercoftal mufcles, befides other auxiliary 
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The motions produced by the mufcles in this region are 
the elevation and depreffion of the ribs, which coincide with 
The agents of elevation are the 


powers. The former, fixed to the tranfyerfe proceffes, 
which are immoveable, can obvioufly exert their action 
only on the ribs, which they elevate and carry outwards. 
Thus they increafe the tran{verfe diameter of the cheft, par- 
ticularly at its lower part, where, on one hand, the mufcles 
are much ftronger, and on the other, in confequence of the 
greater mobility of the lower ribs, the refillance to be 
overcome is much lefs. The a¢tion of the intercoftals in 
elevating the ribs is much favoured by the mode of attach- 
ment of the firft and fecond of thefe bones. They poffefs 
but little power of motion, and therefore form a fixed 
point, to which the others can be elevated. They are more- 
over {till further fixed, particularly in deep infpirations, by 
the fealeni, which may carry them ina flight degree up- 
wards. Both ilrata, although the directions of their 
fibres are fo different, act equally as elevators: in fact, as 
the upper part of the cheft is fixed, the lower portion mutt 
be moved by thefe powers. In great infpirations, other 
mufcles attached to the cheft, as the pe¢torales, ferrati, &c. 
affift the levatores and intercoftal mufcles in elevating and 
turning outwards the ribs. 

The depreffion of the ribs, or their reftoration from the 
elevated to their former {flate, is nearly a paffive motion: 
it depends, in the firft place, on the relaxation of the ele- 
vating powers, and then on the elafticity of the cartilages 
connected to the fternum. Thefe are twifted in the act of 


elevation, and immediately recover themfelves when this 


force ceafes to act. When the depreffion is more con- 
fiderable, as in coughing, in difficult expeétorations, in 
{neezing, cafes in which a ftrong ex{piration is required for 
the purpofe of expelling much air from the chett, an aCtive 
power is exerted for drawing down the ribs, The triangu- 


-Taris fterni, which has its fixed point in the fternum, de- 


_ deprefled by the intercoftal mufcles. 


prefles the cartilages of the true ribs. The abdominal 
mufcles fix below the loofe edges of the falfe ribs, which 
thus become a fixed point to which the other ribs may be 
Thus the latter muf- 
cles are elevators or depreffors, according as.the fixed point 
is above or below. Moreover, the quadratus lumborum 
holds down firmly the laft rib ; and bears the fame relatioa 
to that bone in great ex{pirations, which the fealeni do to 
the two firft ribs in deep infpirationss The ferratus 
inferior pofticus affits the abdominal mufcles on thefe oc- 
cafions. 

The intercoftal mufcles and the diaphragm feem to form 
an exception to that general law of the voluntary mufcles, 
by virtue of which, any mufcle after long exercife goes into 
a ftate of fatigue, requiring for the reparation of its power 
an intermiffion of aétion, which may be particularly ob- 
ferved in fleep. Now the motions of the cheft, beginning 
and ending with life, are never interrupted. This exception 
is only apparent ; each contraétion is fucceeded by a pro- 
portionate relaxation, fo that the time of inactivity of the 
pectoral mufcles equals that of their active ftate. More- 
over, the diaphragm and intercoflals mutually fupply each 
other’s places ; both are faid to be employed in in{piration, 
but fometimes one and fometimes the others are more ac- 
tively concerned; fo that we may confider them in fome 
degree as alternately acting and relting. The intercotftals 
appear to be the moft concerned during fleep, and the 
diaphragm in the waking ftate. Indeed a confiderable con- 
traction of the latter, in fome meafure, oppofes that of the 
lower intercoftals, fince it tends to contract the lower cir- 
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cumference of the eheft which the others enlarge. The 
two ftrata of the intercoftals may contraét feparately ; thus 
one may reft while the other is employed. Laftly, the leva- 
tores may alternate with the latter mufcles: thus, although 
the motions of the cheft are conftant, their agents, like all 
the other mufcles of the animal life, may be fubjef&ted to 
the law of intermiffion of aétion. Hence, if refpiration is 
confiderably hurried, and all the infpiratory mufcles are 

brought into aétion, they are afte€ted with a real laffitude,. 
and at laft cannot contraét without difficulty. In running, 

where the blood is carried in great abundance to the heart, 

and muft pafs quickly through the cheft, we foon lofe breath; 

which is merely experiencing a difficulty in contraéting the 

tired mufcles of infpiration. Refpiration is then inter- 

rupted, as locemotion would be by a fatigued ftate of the 

mufcles of the lower extremities ; and this may even go fo 

far as to produce a real immobility of the infpiratory mufcles, . 
a ftate, which though not dangerous in other inftances, as 

in the organs of locomotion for example, is fatalin the refpi-. 
ratory mufcles as it fufpends breathing. Examples cf ani- 

mals, and even of men falling fuddenly dead after great ex- 

ertions inrunning, are not extremely rare. Death occurs in 

thefe inftances, as when the phrenic nerve or the fpinal marrow 

is divided. 'Thofe affeétions of the cheft, in which re{pira- 

tion is hurried for a certain time, occafion at laft a real laflitude 

of the pectoral mufcles; and the difficulty of breathing 

produced by this tired ftate of the moving or,ans, fucceeding 

to that produced by the difeafe. itfelf, prolongs the painful 

fenfation of fuffocation. "We mutt diftinguifh, in thefe cafes, 

what belongs to the lung, from that which arifes from the 

mulcles. After certain hyfterical attacks, in which the dia- 

phragm and intercoftal mufcles have been violently agitated, 

areal fenfe of fatigue is.experienced in the cheft, which can 

only be moved with difficulty, and not to a fufficient extent 

for the production of loud founds, a phenomenon which may 

be obferved alfo after exertion in running. The mufcles 

require reft before they can expel air in a quantity capable of 
producing ftrong and -diftiné founds. : 

INTERCOSTALES Arterie, arteries which run in the inter- 
vals of the ribs: the intercoftales vene are veins corre- 
{ponding to thofe. See Arrery and Vern. 

InrercosTaLes Nervi, are the branches-of the fpinal 
marrow in the. back, which accompany thefe arteries and 
veins, ‘The epithet intercoffales is {ometimes alfo applied to 
the great fympathetic nerve., See Nurve. 

INT'ERCUS, a word ufed by fome medical writers, to 
exprefs that fort of dropfy more ufually called an ana/arca. 

INTERDICT, a centure inflicted by a pope, or bifhop, , 
fufpending the priefts from their funétions, and deprivin 
the people of the ufe of facraments, divine fervice, | 
Chriftian burial. 

In common law, interdi& is alfo ufed in the fame fenfe 
as in the canon law; where it is defined to be, “ cen-- 
{ura ecclefiaitica prohibens adminiftrationem divinorum.” 

Inrexpicr is moft properly underftood of :a.general ex- 
communication of a country, or city, as appears by the 
Decretals. See ExcoMMUNICATION. 

There is a /ocal and a perjonal interdi& : where thefe two 
Bee + as the interdi¢t 1s faid to be mixed. 

This punifhment, as well as general excommunications, 
were but little known ti!l the time of pope Gregory VII. 
In the year 1169, pope Alexander III, put a England 
under an interdict, forbidding the clergy to perform any 
part of divine fervice, exeept the baptizing of infants, 
taking. confeflion, and giving abfolution te dying peni- 
tents, 

lu excommunicating a prince, all his adherents, that is, 

his 
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his fubjes who retain their allegiance, are excommunicated, 
and the whole country is put under an interdi@. In the 
reign of king John, the kingdom of England lay under a 
papal interdi¢t, for above fix years together : it began A. D. 
1208. 

In imitation of the popes, the bifhops alfo foon began to 
interdict; and it became a common thing fora city, or 
town, to be excommunicated for the fake of a fingle perfon 
whom they undertook to fhelter; but this feverity was found 
to have fuch ill effets, that they have been obliged to mode- 
rate it, 

An interdi&t is denounced, and taken off again, with the 
fame formalities as an excommunication. 

Intrerpicts, in the Roman Law, certain formule of 
words by which the pretor, when the poffeffion of any 
thing was contefted between many, ordered or forbade fome- 
thing to be done with it, till the right or property fhould 
be legally determined. ; 

“Which formule were called interdiéts, becaufe they re- 
lated to the poffeffion of the thing in the interim, or till the 
right was afcertained. 

They liad three kinds of interdicts, probibitory, reflitutory, 
and exhibitory. Probibitory, were thofe by which the judges 
forbade any one to vex another in the poffeffion of any thing 
legally belonging to him. Reffitutory were thofe by which 
the judges appointed any one, who had been expelled out of 
his eftate to be repoffefled, befare his right was legally afcer- 
tained ; and this was the fame with what they called the ze- 
integrant. LExh:bitory were thofe by which any thing in dif- 
pute was ordered to be exhibited ; asa teftament, &c. 

There wasalfo a fecond divifion of interdi€ts ; viz. into 
adipifeende, retinende, and recuperande : the firft tending to 
the acquiring a new pofleflion, as the interdid quorum bonorum, 
&c., the fecond to the keeping an old one till it was farther 
determined, as the uti poffidetis, &c., the laft to the recovering 
one Jott, as unde vi, Kc. 

INTERDICTION of Water. qnd Fire, a fentence anci- 
ently pronounced againft fuch as, for fome.crime, were to be 
banifhed. 3 

They were not dire€tly adjudged to banifhment-; ‘but by 
giving order, that nobody fhould receive them, but deny 
them fire and water, they were condemned, as it were, to 
a civil death: and this they called /egitimum exilium. Livy. 
See ExILe. 

INTEREST, a fum of money reckoned for the loan 
and forbearance of fome other {um, lent for, or due at, a 
certain timé, accerding to fome certain rate. 

‘The fum lent, or forborn, is called the principal, becaufe 
it is the fum that procreates the intereft, or from which the 
Antereft is reckoned. 

‘Intereft is either /imple or compound. 

INTEREST, /imple, is that counted from the principal only. 

Let f reprefent the principal, » the number of years or 
parts of a year, r the intereft of 17. for a year, and m the 
amount of the principal » for the time mat the rater; and 
fince the amount of 1/. for one year is 1 + 17, the amount 
of 1/1. fora years, muft be 1 +.a1r3 the intereft of the 
principal p at the rate rin» years muftbe pars; and 11: 
I+nripsp+pnr=m the amount: from this general 
theorem we can eafily deduce problems for refolving all the 
cafes that occur.in fimple intereft. 

Prob. 1.~Having any principal fum, and time, and rate 
of intereft given, to find the amount: asm=p + par= 


px 1443 we fall have this rule : multiply the intereft 
; Add unity 


of 1/. for a year by the given number of years. 
to the produét and multiply the fum by the given principal : 
this fecond product will be the amount required. £. g. 


ONS 


what fum will 5672. ros. amount to in nine years at 5 per cent. 
per annum ? Here p = 567.5, n= 9, andr =.05; there- 
forem =p XI + ar = 567.5 x 1+ «45 = 822.875 = 
8221. 175. 6d. Or if it hex Rlieided to find the meen of ‘ 
one penny at 5 fer cent. fimple intereft in 1780 years; 
P= Id., n = 1780, and r = .05, thereforem = 1 x 
i + 89 = god. = 7s. 6d. 
_ If the time given does not confift of whole years the frac- 
tional part may be eafily reduced to decimal parts of a 
year. 

Prob. 2.—Having the amount of any principal at a given 
rate in a given time, to find the principal ; it appears, 


r+ar’ 
i. e. divide the amount by the produ& of the time and intereft 
of 1/. for ayear with unity added to it. &. g. what principal 
will amount to 822/. 175. 6d. in nine years at 5 per cent. per 
aimum ? Here m = 8221. 175. 6d. or 822.875, and a, r as 


m 822.875 


—_——_- 
from the theorem, m = p xX 1 +71, that a= 


I-pur I + 4g 

Prob. 3—WHaving the amount of a given principal at a 
given rate, to find the number of years. From the theo- 
rem we eafily deduce, by tranfpofition and divifion, a 


Grae: 
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= 567.5, 0r 567/. 105. 


before: therefore 


—_ == 
— 


— 
— 


viz. fubtra& the principal from the amount, and 


3 
divide the remainder by the produét of the principal and in- 
tereft of 1/. for a year. £.g. in what time will 567/. tos. 


sider gor 


amount to 822/.175.6d.at 5 per cent. perannum ?n= 


pr “- 
822.875 — 567-5 _ 255-375 _ 9 \ 
28.375 28.375 ‘ 


Prob. 4.—Having the amount of a given principal ina 
given time, to find the rate, and confequently the intereft 
pas 

i. e. fubtracét the principal from the amount, and di- 
vide by the product of the principal into the number 
of years; e g. at what rate per cent. will 567/. 105. . 


P 


. . m 
amount to 822/. 17s. 6d. in nine years? Here ig Ae 
pn 


per cent. Fromthe theorem we eafily derive r 


lash ame NE. po 259 575 3 .05 : and, therefore, the 
. 51 oe even) 
interett is 5 per cent. 

Prob. 5.—The annual intereft of any principal.p at the © 
rate r, is pr; i.e. multiply the principal by the intereft of 
a/. for a year, e.g. the intereft of 752. for one year at 3 per 
cent. i8 75 X .03 = 2.25 = 21.55. ‘Thetmterclt of aggm 
175. 6d. at 5 per cent. is 157.875 (reducing the 17s. 6d. to 
decimals of a pound) x .o5 = 7.89375 = Gl. 17s. 104d. 

The intereft of any principal p at the rater for n years, is 
prns Obtained by multiplying the principal, rate, and num- 
ber of years. 

The daily intereft is found by dividing the annual intereft 
by 3653 thus .c5, being the intereft of one pound for one 
year at 5 per cent., divided by 365, the quotient will be 
.0001369, &c. which is the intereft of one pound for one 


And oe = .0000821 ts the intereft 
of one pound for one day, at 3 per cent. per annum. ‘The in- 
tere{t for one day, at any rate, being thus found, that intereft 
multiplied by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. gives the intereft cf one 
pound fcr any number of days ; and thus the following table 
of fimple intereft for any number of days is eafily made. 
A TaBle 


day at the fame rate. 


‘sag 


INTEREST. 
A Tasie 
OF Simple Intereft.—The Intereft of One Pound for any Number of Days, &c. 
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INTEREST. 


A Table of Simple Intereft. 
“The Intereft of One Pound for a Number of Years. 


| sla : 
& |* nite rt 34 per cent. pales 4} percent | 5 per cent. & 
. | id . 
I 103 203 04 2045 AO} 1 | 
2 | .06 -O7 -08 09 i 2 | 
3 |. 09 105 12 135 15 a 
4 | 12 014 16 18 +2 4 | 
5 15 | 175 2 225 625 5 4 
een eee ny [nnnnnED EesUsenienn (snteetmecenans| Ieuan 
6 | .18 21 124 27 3 6 | 
7 | +21 | 245 28 apts a8 7 | 
8 | +2 | 28 32 +36 4 8 | 
<i aaa “315 | +36 | «405 “45 9 | 
os “37 “4 “45 a —— 
rer } x —_—_-_-_oOoO te 
It | «330 | 355 44 495 +O 
12). %36 42 -48 54 ae) 
¥3-). “39 455 52 585 65 
14 | -42 49 56 -63 i 
15--\~ whd 1525 “6 075 75 
16 | 48. | 56 | 64 | 72 8 
p27 | 352 595 68 705 85 
4 i 54 -63 72 OI 9 
19 | +57 665 -76 855 95 
$20 | .6 ” 8 9 i. 
4 ‘ = — 
; 21} .63 735 84 945 1.05 
22 | .66 ag 88 09 1.1 
| 23 | 69 505 692 | 1.035 1.15 
| 24 | -72 84 -96 1.05 12 
on ee a) 875 | 4 1-12 1.25 


The Uf: of the preceding Table. —When the intereft of any 
‘fum of money is required for any number of days, look in 
the table for the number of days, and even with that num- 
‘ber, under the given rate of intereft, will be found the in- 
tereft of one pound, for that time, and at that rate; which 
intereft, fo found, being multiplied by the principal fum, 
the produ& anfwers the queftion. 


Example.—W hat is the intereft of 462/. for 85 days, at 
§ per cent. per annum ? 


Tn the table, even with 85 days, and under § per cent., 
you find the intereft of 1/. to be .0116,438. 

Which multiplied by the principal 462, the produ& will 
be 5/. 75. 7d. 

N.B. If the principal fums contain fhillings and pence, 
you muft reduce them into decimal parts, and multiply ac- 
cordingly. 

When the intereft of any fum is required for a number 
of years and days together, as it frequently happens upon 
paying off a bond or mortgage, add the intereit of one 
pound for the years at the end of the foregoing table, to 
the intereft of one pound for the odd days; multiply that 
‘by the principal fum, and the produét will anfwer the 
queftion. — 

By the affiftance of the following table the intereft of 
any fum of money may be obtained, from a million to a 
pound, for any number of days, at any rate of interett. 

3 


IN’. 


1000000 | 2739 I4 6 2 14 
goooo0o | 2465 15 oO AG 
S00000 | 2191 15 7 2 "3 
7” 0000. |. 1OU7.. TOot 5 1 18 
600000 |-1643 16 8 1) 
500000 | 1369 17 3 Ls 
400000 | 1095 17 9g Ths oe 
zoo0cc0 | ‘821 18 4 o 16 
200c00.| 574 18. Io © 10 
TOOQO9 274i O) ai 

gooog | 246 I1 6 gof-o 4 
80000 | 219 3 6 80 fo 4 
FOCCO, |. 6 191, 15> + ¥ yO'f B08 
60000.) TOd. 5, Fay 8 6010 3 
50000 | ..136 19.8 50.j0r 2 
gos00 | I0Q Il Q 40 }]0 2 
30000 G2). ¢ 4 Zed Oat 05h a 
20000 54 154 SLO 20,o I 
10000 27 7 it IO OR Te 
gooo 2d TR at g}o o 
8000 2158 4 8 [oo 
7000 CS: 7h OA 
6000 EOn On te 6:00 
5000 1 ROS eR 1? 5 1 Owe 
4000 TOT ARQ. 2 4,0° o 
3000 Bi ive 11 3 90:0 
2000 53. D.>, 1a 2, exo 
1000 2. Ide Uo LA.OF eS 


Multiply the fum by the number of days, and the pro- — 
duét thereof by the rate of intereft per cent. then cut off the 
two lait figures to the right hand, and enter the table with 
what remains to the left ; againft which numbers collected, ; 
you have the interefl for the given fum, ; 

Example.— What is the intereft of 1oo/. at sl. per cent. for 
365 days? t 


Ls se dae) ame 

N°. of days 365 Then in the table 
Mult. by 100 again lo00 is = 2 1d Q 21h 
Produ& - 36500 800. <=) 52) (gp IQ51enms 
Mult. by - 5 rate percents 20 - 0 I I 0.60 
1825(00 S 9) 10.0), Sama 


1825 dnf. 5 0 © 000° 


See Smart’s Tables. Fergufon’s 
For the method of calculating annuities, fee 


the intereft required. 
Tracts, &c. 
ANNUITIES. 

Inrerest Compound, is that which is counted both from 
the principal, and the fimple intereft forborn ; called alfo 
intereft upon intcreft. 

Compound intereft arifes from the principal and its intereft 
put together, as that intereft becomes due, To find this, it oo 
is neceflary to find the new principal, which is ftill.created 
by the increafe of the growing money, at the feveral times 
when the payments of intereft were due. 

Although it be not lawful to lend money at compound 
intereft, yet in purchafing annuities, penfions, reverfions; 
&c., itis ufual to allow compound interef& to the purchafer 
for his ready money; and, therefore, it is very neceflary to ~~ 
underitand this fubje@. Let 4, 7, n, and m, be as beloes 

an : 


INTEREST. 


and let it be required to find m the amount of the fum p inn 
years at the rater. Now, fuppofing the amount of 1/. in 
-one year tobe 1 + r, the amount of the fame fum in two 
years will be 1 +r}; for bk iile+ rei erst + r}*. 
Inlike manner 1:1 +7 = 1 +7)’: 1 +r)‘ the amount 
of r/. in three years, and the amount of 1/. by the fame rule 
in n years willbe 1 + 7)". Confequently the amount m of 
the fum pin ~ years willbep. 1 + 7". From this equation 
m 

ea ie = log. m — log. p 


i+ 


A 
“iN 
—— ee — I. 
p 


Example. 1.— Let gO.» L+r= I.04 
3, then will m (the amount of so/. in 30 years at 4/. per 
ge.) be = G0’ x 1.04.)'° = 162), 17 

v2. —Let m= 162). 17...."n=30 (1+ r= 
162.17 

= a= 5 
1.04 |30 

Ex. 3.—Let m, p, and r be refpectively equal to 162.17 
«++ 50... and .o4, then will 2 be = 
2.2099705 — 1.6989700 _ 

-01703 33 MH 
_ £Ex. 4.—Let m, p, and 2 be refpetctively equal to 162.17 


2 ++ 50... and 30, and x will be equal to ea 
50 


—_ I = .O4. 

Asthe amount of 1/,in » years is 1 + r\", the amount 
of the fame fumin » — x years will be 1 + 7\""', inn —2 
years 1 + r\"~*, &c.3 therefore, if 1/, be the amount at 
the end of the firft year, the feries 1 + 1 +r +17 4 r+ 
1 + r}"~* will exprefs the amouut of 1/, per 


we have p = and 7 


= ~rza= 


On. 


1.04), the fum # will then be = 


annum inn years, which may eafily be found = 1+ r\? — im 


7 
and m (the amount of the annual fum a) will be 


a.t eer , mr 
anaes hence a will be ae Hie Lees andn = 
log. mr + a — log.a 
log. 1 + r 
In order to find the value of r, let the binomial ; + ,\" 
be expanded, &c., and — will be= 1+ —— r + 
eee — 2) &c, and ae) 


ei aeanll ff i— I 
2. a : 


n+1 
- nearly, Put ES oe c, and oS: = b,then 
an a-+ii 
will rbe = Vbb 4+ 25c — $. 
Axamplet.—lf a= 10...n = 10. .eI+rs 


1,04, m willbe = ——' ——— = 120.06). 


1.64)" — ¥ 
04 
Vou. XIX, 


Ex. 2—Let 2 and 1 + + be the fame as above, and m = 


E 120.06 xX .O 
120.06, then will @ = = — a = I0. 
I.o4\° — 1 


Ex. 3.—Putting 1 + rand m= 1.04 and 120.06 re- 


; : 1.170333 — I 
{fpectively, and a = 10, 2 will be = —4—2” = = 10. 
01709333 
Ex. 4.—Retaining the fame values of m and a as in the 
a 2 
.06)7 


preceding example, and putting 2 = 10, ¢ AS per se ‘) 
I0o | 
= 1 6 : 
will be = .04146, b (= a will be = .5454, and + 


(= V.29751 + .04523 — -5454 = 5854 — 5454) will 
be = .04. 


Since 1 + ris the amount of 1/. in one year, the converfe 


of this expreffion, or : 4 " will be the difcount of 1/. for 


the fame time; for if 1 -++ x to be received at the end of 
a year is of the fame value with the prefent payment of r/, 
by the rule of proportion 1/. to be received at the end of a 


: : I 
year will be of the fame value with a A received, 


that is, tes a 2s Ee By the fame reafon- 


I 


I 
= ata ear the value of 1/. to be 


I : 
ived at the end of two years, and hence ———=.__ will be 
received a en wo years, ar 


ing I +7r:!t 


the prefent value of 1/. to be received at the end of » years, 
the value of the fum a, therefore, to be received at the end 


a 
of n years will be 14. = x; from this equation the 


ees 
= 7. t1+r}", the value 


value of a will be found 


] . pao “he r 
of. nis comer leg +, and the value of r = a}y 
log, 1 + 7 a 

— iI. 

Example 1.—Let abe = 20..n=40..1T¢ r= 

20 

1.06, and + = noo 1.944. 

Ex. 2.—If x = 1.944, 1 + r = 1.06, anda = 40, @ 


(= 1-06}"° x 1.944) will be = 20. 


Ex. 3.—Retaining the values of + and 1 4- r, and put- 
1.30103 — .2887856 __ 


ting a = 20, 2 will be — 
*0253059 
Ex. 4.—If + = 1.944 ++ @ = 20, anda = 4,8 
(= __20 \* stich ) will be = .06, 
1.944 
Mm The 


INTEREST. 


The value of 1/., payable at the end of # years, being 
1 oo a I 
rao its value at the end of 2 — 1 years will be Pa 4, 


at the end of 2 — 2 years = 


==, and Loren 
rar 


lows, therefore, that the prefent value of the annual payment 


Tt fol- 


of a for nm years will be exprefled by the feries 


+ 7 
a a a a 
= sepia mes TL 
I + 7] Reeir 7 I+ nl" r 
a : Z : . 
ba re = p; which, therefore, is given when a, #, and 
. me ok § 
rare given. If A, n, r are given, the value of @ will be ob- 
: 5 1 ch Se Po ay dl - > 
tained, being = p ===. Ifa,r, pare given, the value 


r+r"—y 


log. a — log.a = pr 


of n will be obtained, being = — Tn 
log. 1 + F 
order to find the value of r, when a, p, u are given, let the 
P eee . a a 
binomial 1 + ri? in the equation - — === = fp, 
4 ihe eG p 
; . ) a- © 
be expanded, &c., and we fhall have 12 =I- 
na 2 
al TES sf 
am+auti.en2+2 “nts = 
fick a phat r*, &c.3 confequently 2| vik == 
2. 3 na 
pala A ane \ aaa — 
rie SS T= Pe ela en ke on tna a 
Pp 2 2 Sy 
n— 1 , n a\—~ 
I+r— ea nearly.. Let ra Tt gp -= d, and 
6 


ear Nea 6, thenwill rbe = 64 / bb — 26d. 


i= 


Example 1.—Suppofing a, n, r to be refpe@ively equal to 

| d .os, then wi lS oe sede Pesta ay 
10, 21, and .og, then will p be = ae mom 
200. — 51-79 =128.20% 

Example 2.~Let n, r, and p be refpectively equal to 21, 
ie oy eS 


Lop & 


and 128.24; then will @ be = 


1393 x 128.21 
Example 3.—The quantities r and p being ftill the fame 

Bi Sh OFFI 
«0218893 
Lxample 4.—a, p, x being refpectively equal to ro, r28.21, 


= Io. 


and a being equal ro, » will be = 21. 


and 21, r will be equal to 7 VW .06246 = .3 — 25 = 
“05 


The following twelve cafes, though they do not fo fre- 
quently occur in practice as the preceding, may not im- 
properly be added here. Let a, as before, be the annuity, 
nthe number of years, m the amount of the annuity in a 
years, p its value for the fame time, and r the rate of in- 
tereft. 

Cafe 1.—m, p, abeing given to find r. In the foregoing 


d. 


————— 


r . Gl Sap =P 
eaies m being. = —+——-——+ and 6 = 
g Jy and p 


i 


m 
— therefore will be = 1 


Ss 


+ ri", and por — 1.4, fom & 


~ 


Pp 


ie ae 
ave 


Cafe 2.—n, m, p being: given to find r. Since 3 ee 


which ¢ will be found = 


log. m ae log. eh enue 


1 + nr", the log. 1 + r will be = 7 


Teas 
Cafe 


from the preceding cafe, being = 


and confequently r, will be known.. 
3.—m, r, p being given to find n, This is derived’ 
log. m — log. p 


Cafe 4.—a, m, p being givento find... 1 +r!” being =~ 
m 


—- 
— 


> § + r\" — 1 will be known; and fince r is 


hs ae rity 


» 7 will alfo be known, therefore, fince log.. ‘ 


nm 
1+ r'is =m” x log. 1 + 7, # will be known, being =. 
log. r + rin 
log. Tue a 
Cafe 5.—a, r, p being given to: find’ m: By Cafe 1, m: 
avitevably. found) St = a 
may be eafily foun pet 


Cafe 6:—a, n, p being given to find m. The value of 7 
may be derived from one of the foregoing theorems, in which: — 
a p, nare given (being = 8 + / 66 — 24d), and hence m= 
p.1 +7" will alfo be given. ao 

Cafe 7.—ny rp being given to find m.. As ris given, this: 
value is immediately obtained from the preceding cafe, being: 
= p.1 + rl. . ; 7 
Cafe 8.—m, r, a being given to find pg. By 


am therefore p = 


Gafet,ris= 
am ies 


atmr é' 


Cafe 9:—n, m, r being given to find g. Since 7 Le ei I 


m 
ibe = ===s 
p Will be nae . 
Cafe v0.—-n, m, a being given to find p Let the value 
of r be found when m, n, a are given by one of the preceding” 


theorems (being = V bb + 2bc¢ — b), andp= — a 
repr 


will then be given.. 


Cafe 11.—n, m, p being given to find a. Since _ = 


14 rl", r will be = 7 n — x, and eonfequently given; 


therefore the value of @ may be found from the equation m=: 


ie ae 
be 


mr 


——————— 
——- a . 


rt+r"—F 


Cafe 12.—m, f, r being given to: find a. Let : be fub- y 


to be = 


» 

. . . m fi : 
flituted for its equal 1 + 7!" in the expreffion ere | 
ht: ee ; 

and. 


te 
————— 


j 


INTEREST. 


deine 
‘and a willbe = m = 


——yJ 


mpr 
p ipl 
Dr. Mafkelyne, in his introduétion to Taylor’s loga- 


rithms, has, with the view of facilitating thefe operations, 
had recourfe to the tables of logarithmic fines and tangents, 


by putting r= £25 A, i + r= fec.? A, I+r fd nas fec.”, 


a 
B, &c.; thus, in Cafe 1, the value of r becomes = rae 


™m™ 
—-—1 


x @ 
r 


#°. B; for = being = 1 + rit = fec.* B, and 
ee aati x cs erie ill be 


G 


eid ‘ : vee 
Ss oraen €12,4a= ——— 
= — Rie In like manner, in Caferz2, irates 


mr 


mr 2 B 
* bec = ee ae mr XX CO-ED; 
— fer 6. sb 


orm.t?.A x co—t*.B. But though the expreflions 
appear more fimple, I do not know that in general the opera- 
tions wiil be found to be much facilitated by thefe means. 
In the preceding cafes money has been fuppofed to be 
improved or difcounted yearly. But all thefe different 
theorems may, however, be applied to the folution of cafes 
which require money to be improved or difcounted at 
fhorter intervals. Thus, fuppofing it were required to de- 
termine the amount of go/., when laid out half yearly, to 
accumulate at 4/. per cent. for the term of 30 years: p is 
= 50, n= 2 x 30 = 60, r the intereft of 1/. for half 


year = .02, and m = fp. 1 + rl” becomes = 50 xX 
£02” = 164.05. If improved quarterly it will be = 
ee gior? + * Ss 265. 


Again, if it were required to determine the amount of 
‘51. laid out-half yearly, vo be improved at 4/. per cent. during 
+4 axi+rh—1 


‘aterm of ro years. In this cafe m = will 
; p agro Paar cy &: ; ? 
8 Cale ir ideal 7 = 121.486, and if it be im- 

.O2 
. bs Olsat Me I 
proved quarterly, it will be = 4 er bean 
122.2. 


In like manner, if money be difcounted at fhorter intervals 
thana year, the prefent value will be obtained fromthe expreffion 


I ( 
aaet , + thus, lettheprefent value be required of 20/. payable 


at the end of 4o years, {uppofing money to be difcounted every 
half year at 6/. per cent. Here n becomes = 2 x 40 = 


Ae) = 
Bo, . = "Tet = 03; and Ree c= ro he 


i ao. f 
wey ibe =x"'T 8495. 


Let é be any fraction of a year in which money is to be im- 
proved or difcounted, and theamount or prefent value may al- 
ways be found from the amount or prefent value when money 
is improved or difcounted yearly, being the fame with fuch 


ns 
amount or value at Z intereft for £m years. Thus, the 


amount of so/. improved half yearly at 4/. per cent. for 30 
years is the fanre with the amount of so0/. improved yearly 
for Go years at 2/. per cent.; the amount of 5/. per ann. im- 


"proved half yearly for ro years at 4/. per cent, is the fare 


with the amount of 5/. per ann. improved yearly for 20 
years at 2/. per cent. ; and rol. difeounted half yearly for 
40 years at O/. p:r cent. is the fame with 1o/. difcounted 
yearly for 80 years at 3/. per cent. The different values of 
annuities, when payable yearly, half yearly, quarterly, or 
at fhorter arests may in the fame marner be deduced from 
the preceding theorems, but thefe are explained in the article 
ANNUITIES. 

M. De Moivre, M. D’Alembert, and fome others, inftead 
of making the intereft of 1f. for the £th part ofa year = = 


, 
T 


have chefen to make it = 1 4 74" — 1, and hence the 
amount of 1/. in n years, or its prefent value at the end of 
n years, will be the fame, whether money be improved or 
difcounted yearly, or at fhorter intervals. But the amonnt 
of 1/. per ann. will be to its amount when improved yearly 

1 
in the conftant ratio of r to & x 14,7? — 14, and the 
vaiue of an annuity of r/. will be to its value, when 


paid yearly, inverfely as r to &. 1 + rit — x, whatever 
the length of the term during whieh the money is to 
accumulate, or the annuity is to continue. Now, it is 
well known that the difference between the values of annui- 
ties payable yearly, and their values, when payable half- 
yearly, quarterly, or at fhorter intervals, is always leffened 
as the term is extend d, fo that if the annuity be perpetual, 
the values will be the fame, whether the payments are made 
yearly, orin any fraétional part of the year ; which can never 
be the cafe on the fuppofition above mentioned. When a is 


= log. 


‘ == + log. 1 4. r, an annuity pay. 

r—k.t + oe I 
able every Ath part of the year, will be equal to the perpetuity, 
fo that an annuity payable half-yearly, at sl. per cent. for 
90% years, or quarterly for 80 years, will be equal to the 
fame annuity payable yearly for ever. And at 6/. per cent. 
the annuities will be of equal value if the term be only 72.4 
years in the one cafe, or 65.5 years in the other. But while 
thefe rules, when the term is very long, give the values of 
annuities payable at fhorter intervals than a year too high, 
they always, on the contrary, and efpecially when the term is 
very long, give the amount of a fum much too low. Thus 
fuppofing one penny to be laid out at gf. per cent. compound 
intereft at the birth of our Saviour, or 1810 years ago, it 
will accumulate, when money is improved ycar/y, to a fum 
which is equal to 381,860,000 globes of folid gold, each 
equal to the earth ia magnitude. When improved half-yearly, 
to a fum which is equal to 1,12 1,470,000 of fuch globes, 
and when improved quarterly, to a fum which is equal to 
1,945,680,000 fuch globes ; fo that although in this long 
time the accumulation is nearly three times greater when 
money is improved half-year/y, and more than five times 
greater when improved quarterly than it is when moacy is 
unproved yearly, yet according to the fuppofition that 

i 
1+)" is the amount of 1/. an the &th part of a year, o: 


an 


See) ae . . : . . 

1 + r‘* =1ts amount in a years, its accumulation will b. 

the fame, whether money is improved yearly, half-yearly, o 
a i . 

quarterly. It may eafily be fhewn that 1 +7)" — 1 is al. 

og . : 

ways lefs than 3 of in other words, that this expreffion 

does not give the full intereft of 1/. for the éth part of a 

year. Its no wonder, therefore, that any theorems derived 

from a principle fo erroneous, fhould, like the preceding, 

lead to conclufions which are not only incorre& but abfurd 


‘Mm 2 Ta 
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To the foregoing, a great number of other cafes might 
be added. But it will be fufficient to give only a few of 
the mot curious and important ; fome of which having 
vccurred in practice, it would perhaps be improper to omit 
them. 

Theorem 1.—TYo determine the time in which 1/. will be 
doubled by compound interett. 


Solution —Since 1 + r)" the amount of 1/. at the end of 
nm years Is in this cafe = 2 2, or the required time, will be 
log. 2 


a ===} from which it appears that money doubles 
r 


au log. I 
itfelf at 3/. per cent, im 23% years nearly ; at 4/. per cent. in 
17; years; at 5/. per cent. in 14% years; at 6/. per cent. in 
119; years; at 8/. per cent. in g years; at 10/. per cent. 
in 73 years; and at 12/. per cent. in 6§ years nearly. 

Theorem 2.—Suppofing money to be doubled by compound 
intereit in x years, required ¢ the rate of intereft at which 
it has been improved. 

Solution. —The log. 1 + +, by the preceding theorem 


log. 2 


being given = 


» the value of y will alfo be given. 


n 
Or, if the hyperbolic logarithm of 2 be expreffed by 4, it 


will be found = 1 — Mar hh 

fn 

Theorem 3.—Suppofing 1/. to be doubled in a years at 
the intereft r, and in m years at the intereft 2 r, to find the 
ratio of m to n. 

Solution.—Since 1 + r)* and 1 + 27r|” are each of them 


equal to 2, they will be equal to each other, and confe- 
quently m will be to n as log. 1 + 7 tolog.1 + 27, 0r 
lI—rer 


by fluxions and the binomial theorem, as J + rt 


to one very nearly, or ftill more nearly, as } + 


‘- BOF sai one. 
24 

Examples.—At 3 and 6 per cent. mand n are refpectively to 
each other in the ratio of .50746 to one; at 4 and 8 fer cent. 
of .50934 to one ; at 5 and 10 fer cent. of .51197 to one ; at 
6 and 12 per cent. of 51417 to one; at 8 and 16 per cent. of 
.51889 to one; at 10 and 20 per cent. of .52269 to one; and 
at 12 and 24 per cent. of .52681 to one. From thefe examples 
it appears that the higher the intereft the greater will be 
the ratio of m ton. It follows alfo from the expreflion 


4 L= 7:7, &c. that money will not double itfelf at 
4 

2 r intereft in half the time that it doubles itfelf at r in- 

tereft. The truth of this conclufion may perhaps be more 

fatisfa€torily proved in the following manner. Since m:n 


IK 


log. 1 + r:log.1 +7 


— 


= log. 1 + 7 slog. I+2r 


+ log.*t = == 5 we thal have. a = 33 1 + 
eh 
<i ; 
log. 1 + 1+ 7: But this latter fra€&tion muft be lefs 
low 1 +4r 


than unity, therefore m will always be to in a greater 
ratio than as. 1 to 2. 

Theorem 4.—To determine the fum to which an annuity 
a will accumulate at the end of » years fuppofing fuch 


annuity to be received annually, and. its intere{t to be im- 
proved half-yearly. 


Solution.—The feries exprefling thefe accumulations is 


ad } ea 6 
=| ; 
7 eee f1¢ = oP Bir ine eo. ©..0) © eet ae 
Men 
PY Fa, ver 8 Gee 
ere | gy ee oe 


I+ a — iI 
Example —Let a = 500, n = 30,andr = .o5, the fore. 
: 1.025]°— 1 
going expreffion will then be ony 3 X65 GOO. == 


67.1567 X 500 = 33,578.35. If the above annuity and 
its intereft be improved yearly, the accumulation will be 
equal to 33,219.4/. and if both principal and intereft be 
improved half-yearly, they will amount to 33,995/. 

Theorem 5.—To determine the fum # which at compound 
intereft will amount in the time z to N, and in the time 
mto M. 

Solution.—In this cafe p.1 + 7]° = N, and p.1+7q 
= M, from which two equations, the log. of » may be 
m.log. N— 2. log. M 


m— an 


found = 


Corollary 1.—If the fum ~ amounts to N in the time x, 
the log. of the amount M in the time m will be 


m.log. N — m— 12. log. p 


n 
Corollary 2.—If the fum # in # years amounts to N, 
the time m in which it will amount to M, will be 
n. log. N — leg. p. 
log. M — log. p 
Theorem 6.—Suppofing the fum @ to become payable 
annually for # years, at what time ¢ might all the payments 
(n a) be made at once, fo as to be an equivalent to the 
feveral annual payments. 
Solution. —The prefent value f the annuity @ for m years 


fee ANNUITIES) being = ~ — —=—=—,, willin this 

(fee ) being el 

cafe he) == = ,» from which equation ¢ may be found 
rx 

__ log. ar + log. 1 + r\’ —log. 1 + 7]" — 1 

“ei log. I1+r 


Example.—Let a = 10, n = 15, andr = .05, or, in 
other words, let an annuity of ro/. be payable annually 
for 15 years at 5/. per cent. at what period will the fingle 
payment of 150/. be an equivalent to this annuity ? In this 
cafe ¢ will be = eB ea 
log. .5 + log. 1.05\"° — log. 1.05 }" Lag gh 

log. 1.05 a ae 75 
nearly, or 7% years. By the fame rule, if the annuity 
were for 30 or 50 years, a fingle payment made at the end 
of 13.7 years, or at the end of 20.3 years, will’be an equiva- 
Jent to fuch annuities refpectively. 

Corollary.—If the payments, inftead of always being a, 
vary each year, fo that in the firft, fecond, and third years 

3 they 
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they are a, b, c, d, kc. r&pectively, and the whole amount 
of them be 4, the time ¢ will be = 


a b ¢ 

log. p — log. ( ~ si ‘ rit rp + ke.) 

a log. 1 + r 

Theorem 7.—Suppofing the fum J to be now borrowed 
on condition that the annuity ¢ fhould be paid in difcharge 
of it, after the expiration of years; for how many 
years ¢ fhould fuch annuity be continued from that time 
fo as to be an equivalent to the fum fo advanced ? 


Solution. —The amount of 4 in m years being b.1 +4 rs 
and the value of the annuity c for ¢ years being 
6, 5.aerl —c 

err id 
tion of the problem, will be equal to each other. Let 


thefe two expreffions, by the condi- 


c 
, be denoted by d, then may ¢ be eafil 
c = br. I aa r) ? y , Y Y 
found = A ay Thus, if) = 16342 .....¢ = 400 
log. +497 ” 
a ey ee ~Cand r= .05,.d. will be = 
400 


> = Be ens, a eos: Pome 46.4, and ¢ = 
log. of 46.4 
log. of 1.05 
on condition that the debt fhould be difcharged at the 
end of 37 years by an annual payment of 4oo/. fuch pay- 
ment, computing at 5/ per cent. fhould be continued for 
31¢ years. 

Corollary.—If c be = 1 + r\" x br, the annual pay- 
ment muft be continued for ever; if ¢ 1‘ lefs than Br x 


1 +r)", the debt can never be repaid. 

From any four of the above quantities being given the 
fifth may be obtained without much difficulty. But it 
cannot be neceflary to purfue this fubje€& further, as the 
folution of thefe or any other cafes in compound intereft 
may be eafily derived from the principles already explained 
in this article. 

See on this fubje&, Jones’s Synopfis Palmariorum Mathe- 
feos, part. i. fet. 3. chap. 10. Gardiner’s Tables of Lo- 
garithms, p. 13. 3d edition. Philof. Tranfaétions, vol. lx. 
p- 508. and vol. Ixvi. p. 10g. Taylor's Tables of Loga- 
rithms, p.30; and Mazere’s Scriptores Logarithmici, vol. v. 
p- 220. See alfo Annuities Certain, and Discount. 

A mercantile friend has favoured the editor with the fol- 
lowing univerfal rule for finding the intereft upon any fum at 
any rate, for any number of days. 

Multiply the /um by the rare of intereft, and multiply that 
product by the aumber of days ; then divide that product by 
36500. ‘The quotient will be the anfwer. 

Now fuppofe the queftion to be, What is the intereft upon. 
127/. at 3/. per cent. per annum for 254 days? 

B. aoe 


= 31.4, that is, if 1032/, be now borrowed 


127 at 3 for 254 days. 
3 Rate of intereft, 


381 Firft produd. 
254 Days. 


Bb. 8. the 
36500)96774( 2 13 of Anfwer, 


36500)96774( 2/. 13s. ofd. Brought over. 
73000 


es 


23774 
20 Shillings. 


475480(13 
36500 


110480 
109500 


980 
12 Pence. 
11760(0 
4 Farthings. 


47040(1 
36500 


10540 Remainder. 


It is evident, that in multiplying 127 by 3, according to 
the firff operation of the rule, the amount is increafed one 
hundred times too much, for the produ& 381 is only three, 
and eighty-one hundredths, or 381/. which is equal to 
3/. 16s. 24d. or the intereft of 127/. at 3 percent. for one year. 
Therefore, to correé this Arf error, the produ 381 mut 
be divided by 100, and it will be right. 

But in following the rule, the fr/ error is continued, and 
we go on to multiply that produét by the number of days, 
by which it is alfo evident that the produét 96774 includes 
a fecond error of 365 times too much, being for days initead 
of for years, and the amount of the ¢wo errors taken together 
is roo times 365 times too much, or 36,500 times toe much, 
therefore, to bring it right, it muit be divided by that 
number. 

This explains the principle of the firft univerfal rule, 
which requires three operations, becau/e it is adapted to any 
rate of intereit whatever. 

To find the intereft apon any fum at ¢ per cent. for any 
number of days: 

Rule.—Multiply the fum by the number of days, and 
divide the produ& by 7300. 


Example. 
What is the intereft upon 2745/. for 365 days? 
365 


13725, 
16470 
8235 
7300)1001925(1 
79°90 


27192 
21900 


52925 
51100 


Taterei? 
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“Thterelt at “5 ‘per cent. being the moft common ‘rate in 
‘Great Britain, may in general be worked as {peedily by the 
above fhort rule as. it-can*be’ found by referring to the tables 
in common ufe. 
The editor's correfpondent has never yet met ‘with fo 
fhort a rule as this, and as’5 per cent. is the general and legal 
‘rate of intereft in this-country, it mutt be-very ufeful to 
mercantile perfons. 
‘The explanation of the principle of the firft rule being 
-underitood as above, there can'be no difficulty in the latt 
rule, it being derived from it. 
When the interelt is at any other rate, take the following 
rule: 
Multiply the fum by the number of days; multiply that 
produé by-the rate ofintereft, then divide by. 36500. 
Example. 
What.isthe intereft upon 1612/. for' 15.4 days at 4 per cont.: 
154 


f: 


és. 
36500)992992(27 4 1% 
73000 


| 262992 
255500 


7492 
20 


149540(4 
146000 


3840 
12 


46080(1 
36500 


c 9580 
4 


38320(1 
36500 


1820 
If the rate of intereft is not in even pounds, fuch as 22, 
34, or 4% per cent. take the following rule: f 
““ Multiply the fum by the number of days 5 multiply the 
produét by double the rate of intereft, then divide by 73000. 
Example :—What is the intereft upon 27461. for 328 days 
at 34 per cent.? 
2746 
328 
21968 
5492 
$238 


900688 


7 
£. 


. 
7 3000)6304836(86 7 


"9 3000)6304816(86/. 75. 4d. Brought over, 
584000 


464816 
438009 


26816" 


20 


536320(7 


§11000 


25320 
12 


303840(4 


292000 


11840 


Any calculation made by the fecond rule may be proved 
by the third rule, and vice verfz. ‘Therefore every calcula 
tion of intereft at any rate whatever, may be made by either 
of thofe rules. When an intereft account of confiderable 
length is required to be made out, it may be done as much 
fooner by this method than it can be done by any intereft 
tables whatever, as there are different lines to be catt. 

By the following table of rules, intereft upon any fum for 
any number of days at the feveral rates of 4, 4, 1, 13, 2, 2%, 
4, 5, and 10 per cent. per annum, may be caft by two opera. 
tions only, namely, one multiplication and one divifion. 

Firft, multiply the fum by the number of days, then 
divide the produ&t by the number itanding againft the rate 
of intereft, and the quotient will be the anfwer. 

For intereft at 7 per cent. divide by 146000 

al - - 73000 

36500 
29200 
18250 
14600 
hae 
7300 
as 

The above rule may be ftill further fhortened in praétice, 
by cutting off one figure each from the dividend and the 
divifor, and in that cafe it will not in any inftance make 
more than one farthing difference. 

Intereft is the compenfation which the borrower pays to 
the lender, for the profit which he has an opportunity of 
making by the ufe of the money. Part of that profit na- 
turally belongs to the borrower, who runs the rifk and takes 
the trouble of employing it; and part to the lender, who 
affords him the opportunity of making this profit. Intereft 
has been fometimes confounded with ufury ; and the latter 
term, the found of which is odious, has been occafionally 
mifapplied and eftimated on erroneous principles. (See 
Usury.) Accordingly thofe who are enemies to intereft 
in general, making no diftinétion between that and the kind 
of ufury which is criminal, hold any increafe of money to 
be indefenfibly ufurious. This they ground, as well on the 
prohibition of it by the law of Mofes among the Jews, as 
alfo upon what is faid to be laid down by Ariftotle in a paf- 
fage, (Polit. 1.1. c. 10.) fufpeéted to be {purious, that money 
is naturally barren, and that to make it breed money is pre- 
pofterous, and a perverfion of the end of its inftitution, 
which was only to ferve the purpofes of exchange, and not 
of increafe. Hence the fchool divines have branded the 
practice of taking interef{ as contrary to the divine law, 


both 
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_ eafe than it is in the other. 
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both natural and revealed ; and the canon law bear Ive 
tit..19,) has proferibed the taking of any, the leaft, increafe 
for the loan of money as a mortal fin.. But it has been ob- 
ferved in reply, that the Mofaical precept was-clearly a po- 
litical,,and not amoral precept. It only prohibited the 
Jews from taking ufury of thetr brethren ;: but, in ex- 
prefs words, (Deut. xxili..20.) permitted them to take it 
of a ftranger, which proves that the taking of moderate 
ufury, as a reward forthe ufe, for fo the word fignifies, is 
not malum in fe; fince it was allowed where any but an 
Hraelite was concerned. As to the reafon, deduced from 
the natural barrennefs of money, and afcribed to Ariftotle, 
the fame may with equal force be alleged of houfes, which 
never breed houfes; and of twenty other things, which no- 
body doubts it is lawful to make profit of, by letting them 
to hire. And though money was originally ufed for the 
purpofes. of exchange, yet the laws of any ftate may be well 
juitified in permitting it to be turned to the purpofes of 
profit, if the convenience of fociety (the great end for 
which money was invented) fhall require it. That the al- 
lowance of moderate intereft tends greatly to the benefit of 
the public, efpecially in a trading country, will appear from 
that generally acknowledged principle, that commerce can- 
not iubfift without mutual and extenfive credit. Unlefs 
money can be borrowed, trade cannot be carried on ; and if 
no premiums were allowed for the hire of money, few per- 
fons would care to lend it; or at leaft the eafe of borrowing 
at a fhort warning (which is the life of commerce) would be 
entirely at anend. ‘Thus, in the dark ages of monkifh fu- 
peritition and civil tyranny, when intereft was laid under a 
total interdiét, commerce was alfo at its lowett ebb, and fell 
entirely into the hands of the Jews and Lombards: but 
when men’s minds came to be more enlarged, when true re- 
figion and real liberty revived, commerce grew again into 
credit ; and again introduced with itfelf its infeparable com- 
panion, the doétrine of loans upon intereft. And, as to any 
fcruples of confcience, fince all other conveniences may either 
be bought or hired, but money only can be hired, there 
feems to be no greater oppreflion in taking a recompence or 
price for the hire of this than of any other convenience. To 
demand an exorbitant price is equally contrary to confcience, 
for the loan of a horfe, or the loan of a fum of money ; 
but a reafonable equivalent for the temporary inconvenience, 


_ which the owner may feel by the want of it, and for the 


hazard of his lofing it entirely, is not more immoral in one 
Indeed, the abfolute prohibi- 
tion of lending upon any, even moderate intereft, introduces 
the very inconvenience which it feems meant to remedy. 
The neceflity of individuals will make borrowing unavoid- 


but ‘few lenders: and thofe principally bad men, who will 
break through the law, and take a profit ; and then will en- 
deavour to indemnify themfelves from the danger of the pe- 
nalty, by making that profit exorbitant. Accordingly it is 
well Siete by Grotius, (De Jur. Bell. et Pac. 1. in. ce. 12. 
§ 22.) “if the compenfation allowed by law does not ex- 
seed the proportion of the hazard run, or the want felt, by 
the loan, its allowance is repugnant neither to the revealed 
nor the natural law : but if it exceeds thofe bounds, it is then 
oppreflive ufury : and though the municipal laws may give 
it impunity, they never can make it jult.’”? The exorbitance 
or moderation of intereft depends upon two circumi{tances, 
the inconvenience of parting with it for the prefent, and the 
hazard of lofing it entirely. The rate of intereft will be 
generally in a compound ratio, formed out of the inconve- 
nience and the hazard. 

Mr. Locke, Mr. Law, and) Mr, Montefquieu, as well as 


4 


Without fome profit allowed by law, there will be- 


many other writers, feem to have imagined that the increafé 
of the quantity of gold and filver, in confequence of the 
difcovery of the Spanifh Weft Indies, was the real caufe of 
the lowering the rate of intereft through the greater part of 
Europe. ‘lhofe metals, they] fay, having become of lefs 
value than filver, the ufe of any particular portion of them 
became neceflarily of lefs value too, and confequently the 
price which could be paid for it. This notion appears at 
firft fight very plaufible; but it has been contefted, not to- 
fay refuted, by Mr. Hume and Dr. Smith.. It is in vain, 
fays the firft of thefe writers, (Effays, vol. i. eff. iv.) to 
look for the caufe of the fall or rife of intereft in the greater 
or lefs quantity of gold and filver, which is fixed in any na- 
tion. High intereft arifes from three circumftances: A 
great demand for borrowing ; little riches to fupply that 
demand ; and great profits arifing from commerce: and‘ 
thefe circumftances are a clear proof of the {mall advance of 
commerce and induftry, not of the fcarcity of gold and: 
filver. Low intereft, on the other hand, proceeds from the 
three oppofite circumftances: a {mall demand for borrow- 
ing; great riches to fupply that demand; and {mall profits 
arifing from commerce; and thefe circumttances are all con- 
nected together, and proceed from the increafe of: induftry 
and commerce, not of gold and filver. In inveftigating the 
caufes and effects of a great or {mall demand for borrowing, 
Mr. Hume traces the origin and eltablifhment of the Janded' 
intereft ; and he obferves, after tracing the manner in which 
fome perfons become proprietors. of land, and the influence 
of a fettled revenue on thofe who are entirely without occu- 
pation, that the prodigals among the landholders will always . 
be more numerous than the mifers: [nh-a ftate, therefore, . 
where there is nothing but a landed intereft, as there is little 
frugality, the borrowers muft be very numerous, and the 
rate of intereft muft bear proportion to it; the difference 
depends not on the quantity of money, but.on the habits and 
manners which prevail. By this alone the demand for bor-- 
rowing is increafed or diminifhed.. Were money fo plentiful 
as to make an egg be fold for fixpence; fo long as there are 
only landed gentry and_peafants in the ftate, the borrowers 
muit be numerous, and intereft high. The rent for the fame 
farm would be heavier and more bulky; but the fame idle- 
nefs of the landlord, with the higher price of commodities, . 
would diflipate it in the fame time, and produce the fame 
neceflity and demand for borrowing. The fecond circum. 
{tance, above-mentioned, viz..the great or little riches to 
{upply the demand, depends alfo on the habits and way of 
living of the people, not on the quantity of gold and filver. 
In order to have, in any ftate, a greater number of lenders, it 
isnot fufficient nor requilite that there be great abundance of 
the precious metals. It is only requifite that the property, 
or command of that quantity, which is in the ftate, whether 
great or fmall, fhould be colle&ted in particular hands, fo as 
to form confiderable fums, or compote a great monied inte- 
reft ; this begets a number of lenders, and finks the rate of 
ufury : and this, Mr.. Hume aflirms, depends not on the 
quantity of fpecie, but on particular manners and cuftoms, 
which make the f{pecie gather into feparate fums-or maffes of 
confiderable value. The redution of intereft muit proceed 
from an increafe of induftry and frugality, of arts and com- 
merce. Befides.the peafants and the. proprietors of land, 
there muft be another rank of men, who, receiving from the 
former the rude materials, work them into their. proper 
form, and retain part for their own ufe and fubfiftence. As 
indultry increafes, and the views of men enlarge, it is found 
that the moft remote parts of the ftate can affift each other 
as well as the more contiguous, and that this intercourfe of 
good offices may be carried cn to. the greateft extent and in- 
tricecy.. 
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tricacy. Hence the origin of “ Merchants,’’ who ferve as 
agents between different parts of the ftate ; and in all the 
tranfactions which this bufinefs of conneting agency or 
merchandize occafions, it is neceffary and reafonable that a 
contiderable part of the commodities and labour fhould be- 
long to the merchant, to whom, in a great meafure, they are 
owing. ‘Thefe commodities he will fometimes preferve in 
kind, or more commonly convert into money, which is their 
common reprefentation. If gold and filver have increafed 
in the ftate, together with the indultry, it will require a great 
quantity of thefe metals to reprefent a great quantity of 
commodities and labour. If induttry alone has increafed, 
the prices of every thing mutt fink, and a {mall quantity of 
{pecie will ferve as a reprefentative. Trade, fays Mr. Hume, 
increafes frugality, and among merchants there is the fame 
overplus of mifers above prodigals, as, among the pofleflors of 
land, there is the contrary. Commerce increafes induftry, as 
well as frugality. Merchants beget induftry, and by their fru- 
gality they acquire great power over that induftry, and col- 
Je&t a large property in the labour and commodities which 
they are the chief inflruments in producing. Without com- 
merce the ftate muft confilt chiefly of landed gentry, whofe 
prodigality and expence make a continual demand for bor- 
rowing ; and of peafants, who have no fums to fupply that 
demand. ‘The money never gathers into large ftocks or 
fums, which can be lent at intereft. Commerce alone af- 
fembles it into confiderable fums; and this effect it has 
merely from the induftry which it begets, and the frugality 
which it infpires, independent of that particular quantity of 
precious metal which may circulate in the ftate. Thus an 
increafe of commerce neceffarily raifes a great number of 
lenders, and by that means produces lownefs of intereft. 
The next confideration is, that this increafe of com- 
merce diminifhes the profits arifing from that profeffion, 
and gives rife to the #ird circumitance, above-mentioned, 
requifite to produce lownefs of intereft. When commerce 
has become extenfive, and employs large ftocks, there mutt 
arife rivalfhips among the merchants, which diminifh the 
profits of trade, at the fame time that they increafe the 
trade itfelf. The low profits of merchandize induce the 
merchants to accept more willingly of a low intereft, when 
they leave off bufinefs, and begin to indulge themfelves in eafe 
and indolence. Low intereft and low profits both arife from 
an extenfive commerce, and mutually forward each other. 
No man will accept of low profits, where he can have high 
intereft ; and no man willaccept of low intereft, where he can 
have high profits. An extenfive commerce, by producing 
large itocks, diminifhes both intereft and profits; and is 
always aflilled, in its diminution of the one, by the propor- 
tional fiaking of the other. Thofe, fays our author, who 
have aflerted, that the plenty of money was the caufe of low 
intereft, feem to have taken a collateral effect for a caufe ; 
fince the fame induftry, which finks the intereft, commonly 
acquires great abundance of the precious metals. But 
though pleaty of money and low intereft naturally arife from 
commerce and induttry, they are altogether independent of 
each other. As to the reduction ofintereft, which has taken 
place in England, France, and other kingdoms of Europe, 
that have no mines, it has been gradual; and has not pro- 
ceeded, fays Mr. Hume, from the increafe of money, con- 
fidered merely initfelf; but fromthat of induftry, which is 
the natural effe& of the former increafe, in that interval, 
before it raifes the price of labour and provifions. Dr. 
Smith (Wealth of. Nations, vol. ii. p. 39.) coincides in 
opinion with Mr. Hume, and propofes a very fhort and plain 

cument, which, he thinks, may ferve to explain the fallacy 
by which thofe have been mifled who afcribe the lowering 


of the rate of intereft to the increafe of the quantity of gold 
and filver. Before the difcovery of the Spanith Wett Indies, 
10 per cent. feems to have been the common rate of intereft 
through the greater part of Europe. It has fince that time 
in different countries funk to 6, 5, 4, and 3 per cent. Let us 
{uppofe that in every particular country the value of filver 
has funk precifely in the fame proportion as the rate of in- 
tereft ; and that in thofe countries, for example, where in- 
tereft has been reduced from 10 to 5 per cent., the fame 
quantity of filver can now purchafe juft half the quantity of 
goods which it could have purchafed before. This fuppofi- 
tion will not, as Dr. Smith believes, be found any where 
agreeable to the truth, but it is the moft favourable to the 
opinion now examined ; and even upon this fuppofition it 1s 
utterly impoffible that the lowering of the value of filver 
could have the fmalleft tendency to lower the rate of in- 
tereft. If 10o0/ are in thefe countries now of no more 
value than 5o0/. were then, 1o/. muft now be of no more 
value than 5/, were then. Whatever were the caufes which 
lowered the value of the capital, the fame mutt neceflarily 
have lowered that of the intereft, and exaétly in the fame 
proportion. The proportion between the value of the ca- 
pital and that of the intereft muft have remained the fame, 
though the rate had never been altered. By altering the 
rate, on the contrary, the proportion between thefe two 
values is neceflarily altered. If 100/. now are worth no more 
than so/. were then, 5/. now can be worth no more than 
2/, 10s. were then. By reducing the rate of intereft, there- 
fore, from 10 to 5 per cent. we give for the ufe of a capital, 
which is fuppofed to be equal to one-half of its former 
value, an intereft which is equal to one-fourth only of the 
value of the former intereft. Any increafe in the quantity 
of filver, while that of the commodities circulated by means 
of it remained the fame, could have no other effeét than to 
diminifh the value of that metal. The nominal value of all 
forts of goods would be greater, but their real value would 
be precifely the fame as before. They would be exchanged 
for a greater number of pieces of filver, but the quantity of 
labour which they could command, the number of people 
whom they could maintain and employ, would be precifely 
the fame. The capital of the country would be the fame, 
though a great number of pieces might be requifite for con= 
veying any equal portion of it from one hand to another. 
The funds for maintaining produétive labour being the fame, 
the demand for it would be the fame. Its price, or wages, 
therefore, though nominally greater, would really be the 
fame, they.would be paid in a greater number of pieces of 
filver ; but they would purchafe only the fame quantity of 
goods. The profits of itoek would be the fame both nomi- 
nally and really. The profits of ftock are not computed by 
the number of pieces of filver with which they are paid, 
but by the proportion which thofe pieces bear to the whole 
capitalemployed. The common proportion between capital 
and profit would be the fame, and confequently the common 
intereft of money ; what can commonly be given for the ufe 
of money being neceflarily regulated by what can commonly 
be made of it. The intereft of money, keeping pace always 
with the profits of ftock, might be greatly diminifhed, though 
the value of money, or the quantity of goods which any 
particular fum could purchafe, was greatly augmented. 

In countries, fays our ingenious avthor, where intereft is 
permitted, the law, in order to prevent the extenfion of 
ufury, generally fixes the highe{t rate which can be taken 
without incurring a penalty. This rate ought always to be 
fomewhat above the lowe{t market price, or the price which 
is commonly paid for the ufe of money by thofe- who can 
give the moft undoubted fecurity. 1f this legal rate fhould 
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be fixed below the loweft market rate, the effets of this 
fixation mutt be nearly the fame as’ thofe of a total prohi- 
bitios of intereit. The creditor will not lend his money for 
lefs than the ufe of it is worth, and the debtor muft pay him 
for the rifk which he runs by accepting the full value of that 
ufe’ The legal rate, though it ought ‘to be fomewhat 
above, ought not to be much above the loweft market rate. 
If-the legal rate of intereft in Great Britdin, for example, 
was fixed fo high as 8 or io per cent., the greater part of the 
money which was to be lent, would be lent to prodigals and 
projectors, who alone would be willing to give this high in- 
terelt. Where the legal rate of intereft is fixed but-a very 
little abové the loweit market rate, fober people are uni- 
verfally preferred, as borrowers, to prodigals and projeors. 
Then a great part of the capital of the country is thrown 
into the hands in which it is moft likely to be employed with 
advantage. [he ordinary market price of land depends 
évery where upon the ordinary market rate of intereft. If 
the rent of land fhould fall fhort of the intereft of money by 
a ‘contidérable difference, nobody would buy land, which 
would foon redirce its ordinary price. On the contrary, if 
the advantages fhould much more than compenfate the dif- 
ference, every body would buy land, which would foon 
agai raife its’ ordinary ‘price. When intereft was at 10 per 
cent., land was commonly fold for 1oand 12' years’ purchafe. 
As intereft funk to 6, 5, and 4 per cent., the price of land 
rofe to'20, 25, and 30 years’ purchafe. Ass to the legal in- 
‘ tereft in this country, it ‘has’ varied and decreafed for 200 
_ years palt ‘accordine to the acceffion of trade, the introduction 
‘of paper credit, and other circumiftances. The ftat. 37 Hen. 
VIII. c. 9. confined intéreft to 10 per cent. In the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. religious zeal prohibited all intereft. The ttatute of 
Henry VIII. was revived by the 13th of Elizabeth, cap. 8. 
and 10 per cent. continued the legal rate of intereft till the 
_2rft of James I., when it was reftritted to 8° per cent. It 
was reduced to 6 per cent. foon after the reftoration, and by 
the rath of Ann. flat. 2. cap. 16. it was brought down to 
5 per cent. yearly, which is now the greatett legal intereft that 
can be taken. But yet, if a contract which carries interett 
be made ina foreign country, our courts will direct the pay- 
“ment of intereft according to the law of that country, in 
which the contra& was made. 

Isterust, Jnteref2, in Law, is commonly taken for a 
chattel real, as a leafe for years, &c. and more particularly 
fora future term; in which fenfe it is faid in pleading, that 
one is pofleffed de interefe termini : therefore an eftate in lauds 
is better than a right or intereft m them. But in legal un- 

nding, an intereft extends to eftates, rights, and titles, 
“that aman hath in or out of lands, &c. fo as by grant of his 
whole intereft in fuch lands, a reverfion therein, as well as 
poleffion, in fee-fimple, fhall pafs. 
- Inverest on legacies. In cafe of a vefted legacy, due im- 
“mediately, and charged on land or money in the funds, 
which ‘yield an’ immediate profit, intereft fhall be payable 
thereon from the teftator’s death; but if charged only on 
the perfonal eltate, which cannot be immediately got in, it 
fhall carry intereft only from the end of the year, after the 
death of the teftator. “Ifa legacy be devifed, and no certain 


time of payment mentioned, and the legatee be an infant, he 


fhall have intereft’ for the legacy from the expiration of one 
year after the teftator’s déath ; but if the legatee be of full 
age, he fhall have no intereft but from the time of the de- 
mand of the leracy. Where a legacy is payable at a day 
cértain, it muft be paid with faterelt from that day. 

Interest, Punitory. See Punrrory. 

Inrerest or no Jntere/f, a denomination applied to in- 
furances made without having any property on board the 
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fhips, in which large fums were infured. The flatute 
19 Geo. II. c. 37. ena&ted thet all fich infurances fhould 
be null and void. See Marine Insurance. 

INTERESTED Wirtyz:s. See Wrrness. ° 

INTERESTING, in the Suppl. to the folio Encyclo- 
pédie, has been made an article for the Beaux Arts, without 
the leaft allufion to mufic. But dull and uninterefling mufic 
is, perhaps, more tirefome than the fame degree of intipidity 
in painting and poetry.. You can quit a picture or a book 
whenever you pleafe; but at a public performance of mu- 
fic, you have no efcape from the bad compofition or per- 
formance. A young compofer, ambitious of fame, and of 
endearing himfelf to the public, fhould never write for 
writing fake, he fhould not feize his pen without ideas, with- 
out a iubject. There is no art which has more alluring 
means of obtaining attention. Grace, pathos, fire, fancy, 
hilarity, rich harmony, and learned modulation, cannot all 
have admiffion in the fame piece; yet it is abfolutely necef- 
fary that at leaft fome one of thefe excellencies fhould predoe 
minate throughout aregular movement. And where acome 
pofer, not ceriain of his fertility and powers of pleafing, has 
hattily committed his thoughts to paper, he fhould fhut it up 
in his deflc for'at leaft nine days, if not nine years; at the 
end of which he fhould perform it as the produétion of a 
flranger ; then afk himfelf what iatere# he thinks his piece 
would excite in an intelligent and impartial audience ; and if 
felf-love is not the blindeft of all loves, he will perceive 
where he is dull, and where genius and abilities are wanting. 

INTERFEMINEUM, a word ufed by fome to exprefe 
the perineum. 

INTERFERE, in the Manege. A horfe interferes, 
when the. fides of one of his fhoes ttrikes againit and hurts 
one. of the fetlocks. See Currine. 

INTERJECTION, in Grammar, an expreffion ufed to 
denote fome fudden motion or paffion of the mind; as of / 
oh! 'Thefe exclamations, uttered ina ftrong and paffionate 
manner, are confidered by fome writers as the firft elements 
or beginnings of {peech. 

As the greateft part of the expreffions ufed on thefe oc- 
cafions are taken from nature alone, the real interjections in 
moft languages are monofyllables: and as all nations’agree 
in thofe natural paflions, fo do they agree in the figns and 
indications of them ; as of love, mirth, &c. 

Some deny the interjeétions to be words, or any part of 
fpeech ; and make them mere natural figns of the motions 
or paflions of the mind, exprefled by thefe marticulate founds, 
feveral whereof brutes have in common with us: but as 
thefe are paflions, and mutt be reprefented in dilcourfe, the 
interjection has a good foundation in nature, and is a necef- 
fary part of {peech.: | 

Mr. Harris obferves, that interjections coincide with no 
part of fpeech, but are either uttered alone, or elfe thrown 
intoafentence, without altering its form, either in fyntax or fig- 
nification ; and that they are not fo properly parts of {peccl, 
as adventitious founds ; certain voices of nature, rather than 
voices of art, exprefling thofe paffions and natural emotions, 
which fpontaneoufly arife in the human foul, upon the view 
of narration of interefting events. Hermes, p. 285. 

Mr. H. Tooke, in his “ Diverfions of Purley,” excludes 
interjetions from the parts of fpeech, and aflerts, that « the 
dominion of fpeech is ereSed upon the downfall of interjecs 
tions.” Sce Grammar. ; 

The Greeks confound their interjeQ’ons with adverbs, 
and the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and 
prepofitions: calling them all by the ,eneral name pars 
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INTERIM, aterm borrowed from tlie Latin, fignifying 
in the mean time. It was firft breught into popular ufe by 
Charles V. in 1548, in order to compofe the difturbances of 
Germany. 

The interim of that prince was a kind of ordinance, or 
regulation, to be obferved in the empire with regard to the 
articles of religion then controverted, till fuch time as they 
fhould be determined by a council ; and therefore was called 
mterim, 

When it was laid before the diet, the archbifhop of 
Mentz, prefident of the ele€toral college, thanked the em- 
peror for his unwearied endeavours to reftore peace to the 
church, and in the name of the diet, fignified their approba- 
tion of the fyitem of doétrine which he had prepared, toge- 
ther with their refolution of conforming to it in every particu- 
lar. Although the whole diet was amazed at a declaration fo 
unprecedented and unconttitutional, as well as at the prefump- 
tion of the archbifhop, in pretending to deliver the fenfe of 
the diet, ona point which had not been the fubject of con- 
fultation or debate ; none had the courage to contradict what 
he had faid. ‘The emperor held the archbifhop’s declaration 
to be a full conftitutional ratification of the interim, and pre- 
pared to enforce the obfervance of it, asa decree of the em- 
pire. 

It was faid to have been drawn up by two Catholics and a 
Proteftant ; but as it retained moft of the doétrines and cere- 
monies of the Romanifts, though expreffed for the moft part 
in the fofteft words, or in fcriptural phrafes, or in terms of 
ftudied ambiguity, excepting that of marriage, which was 
allowed to priefts, and communion, which was adminiftered 
to the laity under both kinds, moft of the Proteftants re- 
jeGted it. Thofe who admitted it were nick-named Interi- 
mifts, or Adiaphorifts, Indeed the interim equally dif- 
gufted the generality of both parties, the Proteftants and 
Catholics. 

Befides this, there were two other interims made: the one 
called the interim of Leipfic, the other by the divines of 
Franconia, who, refufing to accept the two former, made 
another for themfelves. 

INTERIOR. Sce InTERNAL. 

Interior Figure, Angle of. See ANGLE, 

Interior Polygon. See PoryGon. 

Interior Talus. See TALus. 

INTERLACKEN, in Geography, a town of Switzer- 
Jand, and capital of a confiderable bailiwick, in the canton of 
Berne: deriving its name from an abbey, fituated between 
the lakes of Brienta and Thun, and fecularized in the year 
3528; 32 miles S.E. of Berne. 

INTERLINEATION, fomething inferted between two 
lines. See Deen. 

INTERLOCUTORY Decrez. Ina fuit in equity, 
if any matter of fact be ftrongly controverted, the fact is 
ufually direCted to be tried at the bar of the court of king’s 
bench, or «t the aflizes upon a feigned iffue. If a queftion 
of mere law arifes in the courfe of a caufe, it is the practice 
of the court of chancery to refer it to the opinion of the 
judges of the court of king’s bench, upon a cafe ttated for 
that purpofe. 

In fuch cafes interlocutory decrees or orders are made. 
See Decxess. 

Intertocutory Judgments are fuch as are given in the 
middle of a caufe, upon fome plea, proceeding on default, 
which is only intermediate, and does not finally determine 
er complete the fuit. But the interlocutory judgments moft 
ufually fpoken of, are thofe incomplete judgments, whereby 
the right of the plaintiff is eftablifhed, but the quantum of 
damages fultained by him is not afcertained, which is the 
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provinee of a jury. In fuch a cafe, a writ of inquiry iffues 
to the fheriff, who fummons a jury, enquires of the damages, 
and returns to the court the inquifition fo taken, where- 
upon the plaintiff’s attorney taxes cofts, and figns final judg- 
ment. See JUDGMENT. 

INTERLOCUTORY Order, that which decides not the caufe, 
but only fettles fome intervening matter relating to the 
caufe. ‘ 

As, where an order 1s made in chancery for the plaintiff 
to have an injunction to quit poffeffion till the hearing of 
the caufe ; this order, not being final, is called interlo- 
cutory. 

INTERLOPERS are properly thofe, who, without due 
authority, hinder the trade of a company, or corporation 
lawfully eftablifhed, by dealing in the fame way. 

INTERLOPING, the intercepting or dikurbing the 
traffic of a company ; or the taking up a new trade, or the 
employment, to the prejudice of thofe who were brought up 
in it. : 

INTERLUCATION, in Aufbandry, the thinning of a 
wood, or letting in light between, by lopping or cutting 
away boughs. 

INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the thea- 
tre between the ats of apiay, to amufe the {peCtators while 
the actors take breath, and fhift their drefs ; or to give time 
for changing the fcenes and decorations, 

In the ancient tragedy, the chorus fung the interludes, to 
fhew the intervals between the acts. 

Interludes, among us, ufually confift, of fongs, dances, 
feats of activity, concerts of mufic, &c. 

Ariftotle and Horace give it for a rule, that the interludes 
fhould confit of fongs built on the principal parts of the 
drama; but-fince the chorus has been laid down, dancers, 
buffoons, &c. ordinarily furnifh the interludes. 

INTERMEDIATE, is afually underftood of. the {pace 
of time elapfed from any certain point to any other. . 

In Chemiftry, thofe fub{tances are called intermediate, by 
means of which, other fubftances, incapable of uniting to- 

ether of themfelves, may be united. ‘ 

INTERMEWING, in Falconry, is a hawk’s mewing, 
from the firft change of her coat till fhe turn. white. 

INTERMEZZO, Jal. IntTERMEDE, Jr., a piece of 
mufic, a dance, or a fhort dramatic fcene, generally between 
two performers of different fexes, exhibited between the 
acts of a ferious- opera, to vary the entertainment, and 
to relieve and enliven the audience, that may he too much 
opprefled and difpirited by tragic {cenes of great intereit. 

The ancient Romans had fatires performed between the 
acts of their regular comedies; and thefe were afterwards 
exhibited as farces at the end of piaus pieces. 

Tragicomedies had a very early admiffion on the flage at 
Bologna during the 17th century : as Andromeda, Tragico- 
media, fet by Girolamo Giacobbi, maeftro di cappella of 
San Petronio, and founder of the Academy de’ Filomafi, in 
that city, was performed in 1610; and Amor vuol Gioventa, 
{chirzo dramatico, at Viterbo, 1659. Mufica di Giamba- 
tifta Mariani, 1659. But the only real burlettas which we 
have met with are Girello, Drama Burlefca, fet by the 
famous Piftocchi, 1672, which was reprefented at Venice 
by little figures of wax: I dos Diogeno, dramma burlefca 
per mufica, and Agripina in Baja, Schirzo drammatico per 
mufica, were both performed at Ferrara, 1687. 


There are intermezzi, fays Rouffeau, that are true comic or 


burlefque dramas, which detach the audience from the inte- 
relt of the principal piece, without tafte or reafon. 


As the 


dance in Italy is never analogous to the drama, they are © 


obliged to admit it on the flage as an intermezzo; ‘ but thie 
is 
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is not what I blame; on the contrary, I think it may be 
_ufeful to efface, by an agreeable dance, the melancholy impref- 
fions left by the events of a grand ferious opera; and 1 fee 
- plainly that the fubje€& of this dance fhould have no con- 
ne¢tion with the piece ; but what offends me, continues the 
citizen of Geneva, is that they deflroy all the intereft that 
has been excited, and render each aét a new piece."’ We 
fuppofe he means that the ballet fhould be given at the end, 
not in the middle of the opera. 

INTERMITTENT, a thing which ceafes its ation for 
fome time ; which time is called the interval. 

INTERMITTENT, in Medicine, any animal motion or ac- 
tion, which ceafes amd returns at intervals. The period of 
ecffation is termed the iaterval, or intermiffion. 

_ Thus thofe fevers which, after continuing feveral hours, 
altogether go off, and again return at certain intervals, as of 
one, two, or three days, are. called intermittent fevers, in 
contradiftin@tion from thofe which go threugh their courfe 
with little variation, or with regular diminution and aggra- 
vation only ; the former being called continued, the latter re- 
mittent fevers. See Fever and Acug. 

_ Various ether diforders, befides the acute fevers juft men- 
tioned, put on the intermittent form; {uch as head-ache, 
efpecially the Aemicrania, or head-ache of one fide of the 
head, the megrim, and fometimes the #ic douleureux ; and 
pains, feated in various other parts of the body, as in the 
liver, bladder, uterus, &c. It is extraordinary, and does 
not eafily admit of any explanation, that, in parts of the 
bedy, fuffering fevere organic difeafe, and a¢tually much 
injured in their ftru€ture, the pain conneéted with this dif- 
order fometimes becomes regularly intermitient with intervals 
of abfolute freedom from the diftrefs; while of courfe no 
variation can have occurred in the morbid ftruéture. Such 
intermifions we have witneffed in cancerous and ulcerated 
conditions of the womb ; and, in fuppuration in the brain. 
But, indeed, it is equally difficult to account for the faét in 
all inftaaces ; and no fpeculations have yet enabled us to ex- 
plain, why the veflels of any part, (as of the fupra-orbital 
notch, in the cafe of megrim,) or of the whole fyftem, (as in 
ague,) fhould take on an extraordinary aétion at regular but 
diftant periods, and continue only their ordinary action in the 
intervals ; whether the parts be actually difeafed in {truciure 
or not, the periodical recurreace and ceflation of increafed 
vafcular action is equally inexplicable. Dr. Darwin has in- 
genioufly endeavoured to refer thefe periodical changes to 
the influence of our diurnal habits, in regard to a¢tiyity and 
fleep, exhauftion of fenforial power and invigoration, and 
to the diurnal periods of heat and cold, light and darknels, 
&c. upon all the ations of our frame. "That thefe cireum- 
flances greatly influence the operations of the animal body, 
cannot be doubted: and were all the periods of action and 
intermifion diurnal only, we might admit the generalization 
as correct. But it is not eafy to difcover how the very fre- 
quent intermiffions of difeafe, which continue for tertiun pe- 
riods, that is, during an interval of forty-eight hours, and 
fill more thofe which continue for guartan periods, of 
feventy-two hours, can be referred to this general law. See 
Darwin, Zoonomia, vol. i. fect. 36. 

The bark of the cinchona, and fome other bitter vegetab!e 
fubftances, it is well known, poflefs a confiderable degree of 
power, when adminiftered during the intermiflions, for pre- 
venting the recurrence of difeafes of this clafs. But a reme- 
dy has been added to the lift of the materia medica, which 
feems to have a fpecific virtue of arrelting all intermittent aflec- 
tions; we mean the arfenic, which had long been ufed as an 
empiric noftrum, under the appellation of the * taltelels 
ague-drop,’’ but which was firit prepared in a fate and ma» 
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nageable form by the late Dr. Fowler, of York, and is now 
introduced into the pharmacopeia of the College of Phyfi- 
cians of London. This medicine has not only been admi- 
niftered with decided benefit in intermittent fevers; but 
alfo in the intermittent head-ache and megrim, with the mot 
marked fuccefs. And we have found it, in more inflances 
than one, fpeedily arreit the intermitting pains-in difeafed 
uterus, and other organic painful difeafes. In a word, 
arfenic appears to have a {pecific remedial power over perio- 
dical diforders. But in cafes of organic difeafe, its influence 
is of courfe confined to the periodic pains conneéted with 
them, and is not exerted upon the fixed and continued af- 
fection. 

The term intermittent is alfo applied to the pul/e, when, 
after an indefinite number of beats, it {tops during the time 
of one pulfation, or lofes a ftroke. This is fometimes a 
formidable fymptom, when connected with other figns of 
affeGtien of the brain, or of the heart itfelf; but i: /; more 
commonly of miner import, being connected with indigef- 
tion, and a general irritability of the fy{tem, and is re 
movable by corre€ting the {late of the ftomach and other or- 
gans concerned in the chylopoetic procefs. Sce Purse. 

INTERMITTING Sprines, in Natural Hiflory, or 
ebbing and flowing wells, are phenomena which “attracted 
avgreat deal of attention in former times, and feveral works 
on natural philofophy contain explanations of the principles 
on which they might, by a proper application of the fyphon, 
be made, by art, fo as afterwards to be felf-aéting : it can 
{earcely be doubted but fome of the intermitting {prings 
were natural, or produced their ebbing and flowing or inter- 
miffion, without the affiftance of art, perhaps that on the 
N.N.W. fide of Tidefwell town in Derbyfhire, which for- 
merly exifted and gave the name to the town, may have been 
of this number ; and perhaps alfo Laywell {prings at Brix- 
ham, in Devonfhire, may have been natura! ; but Mr. Farey, 
in his recent Report on Derbythire, (vol. i. p. 288.) fates 
the ebbing well at Barmoor, between Caitleton and Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, on the fkirt of Peak foreit, in Derbythire, to 
occupy the {cite of an old itone-quarry, in the firft limeftone 
rock, and to be evidently the work of art ; he alfo mentions 
an artificial well of this kind lately made in the parifh of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. See Serine. 

INTERNAL Awneuxs, are all angles made by the fides 
of any right-lined figure within. 

In a triangle, as KLM {Plate VILL. Geometry, fg. 103.) 
the angles L and M are particularly called internal and appo- 

Jie, in refpe& of the external angle LEM, which is equal 
to them both. See /uternal Angus. ; 

INTERNAL Angle, is allo applied to the two angles formed 
between two parallels, by a line interfecting thole parallels, 
on each fide the interfeéting line. 

Such are the angles z and y, and « ands (P/ete VILI. 
Geometry, fig. 104.) formed between the parallels OP and 
QR, on each fide of the interfecting line ST. 

The two internal angles are always equal to two right 
angles. . 

INTERNAL and Oppoj/its Angles, are alfo applied to the tyro 
angles x and a, formed by a line cutting two parallels. 

Thefe are refpettively equal te A and x, called the ex. 
ternal and oppolite angles. 

INTERNAL Afidion, Denomination, Ear, Dlodes, Orthe- 
graphy, Place, Senje. See the fubftantives. 

INTERNAL Plans, in Mintng, fignify, according to M. 
Werner (New Theory of Ves, Tranfl. p. 194.), the ine 
ternal drawings, or fections’as they are called in this country, 
of the mines and the {lrata, or of rocks in which they occur. 
SeQions of particular diitri@s, formed into tablets iglaid 

Naz with 
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with the principal rocks and minerals of fuch diftriéts, have 
long been made by Mr. White Watfon of Bakewell, in 
Derbyfhire, Mr. Elias Hall of Caftleton, Brown and Co. 
of Derby, and others, but it has juflly been obje&ed to all 
the ta! lets or fetions of this kind which we-have feen, that 
they reprefent fome imaginary hill or mountain, inftead of 
being in any way proportioned to, or made to reprefent, the 
actual ftrata and outline of any diftri@. ‘Now that mineral 
furveying, or the methods of obtaining a knowledge of the 
interior of ftratified diftri€ts, as well as of afcertaining 
whether they are fo itratitied, has been fully explained in 
the Report to the Board of Agriculture on the County of 
Derby, by Mr. John Farey, fenior, and illuftrated by’a fur- 
vey of that interefting and difficult county, we hope that 
the making of accurate and natural reprefentations or tablets 
of the interior, or feétions of different diftriéts, will be at- 
tempted. A very neat and interelling. way of difpofing a 
tablet of a gentleman’s mineral ftrata in his eflate, is in the 
front of his chimney-piece, inftead of the flat or carved mar- 
ble flab now generally ufed. Mr. William Milnes* of. the 
Butts in Afhover, in Derbyfhire, has employed Mr. W. 
Watfon to make him fuch a chimney-piece, which forms a 
very interelting object as well as a fubjeét of contemplation to 
his friends and vifitors. 

INTERNODIUM, in Anatomy, the fpace between two 
articulations. It is only applied to the fingers, where it is 
employed in naming forme of the mufcles ; at prefent'it is 
ufed only in the extenfors of the thumb, which are called 
extenfor primi, and fecundi internodit pollicis. 

INTERNODIUM, in Botany, the {pace that is between two 
knots, or joints, of the flalk of a plant ; e. gr. of the ftalk 
or ftraw of wheat, or other corn. 

INTERNUS Mat tet, in Anatomy, one of the mufcles 
of the officula auditus, called more commonly tenfor tym- 
pani. See Ear, 

INTEROSSEI, a number of {mall mufcles of the hands 
and feet, fo named from being fituated in the intervals of the 
metacarpal and metatarfal bones. i? 

“The interof/i of the hand are feven; viz: two for each of 
the three middle fingers, and one for the little finger.’ «The 
abductors and the addudtor of the thumb fupply the places 
of the interoflei in that member ; ahd the adduGior offs meta- 
carpi indicis holds the place of an internal interoffeous’muf- 
cle in the little finger. The interoffei produce:the lateral 
motions of the fingers to which they correfpond ; they may 
therefore be moit conveniently arranged as abductors and 
adductors of their ref{peGive fingers: More commonly, 
however, they are divided into two claffes, according as they 
are placed towards the palin or the back of the hand, and 
diftinguifhed by the names of interoflei interni priores or 
palmares, and externi pofteriores or dorfales. In this diftri- 
bution, the internal clafs contains four mufcles, which are 
named by Albinus, 1, indicis prior, and 2, polterior; 3, prior 
annularis ; 4, prior auricularis ; the external has only three; 
viz. and 2, prior et pofterior digiti medii; 3, pafterior 
annularis, Sometimes they are diltinguifhed numerically, 
beginning from the thumb. ‘The abductor indicis, or femi- 
interofleus, (fee Appuctor,) forms the firft external in- 
teroffeus of Soemmerring ; who therefore enumerates four 
external interoffei. This anatomift makes only three in- 
ternal interoffei; the 1ft, internal interofleus of Aibinus, 
being one of the heads of Soemmerring’s firft external inte- 
rofleus. Both claffes are called by fome French writers 
metacarpo-fus-phalangiens, 

Interofféi of the fore-finger. "The abdutor (prior indicis 
of Albinus, one of the heads of the firft external interoffeus 
of Soemmerring and others) is attached to the radial flat 
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furface of the metacarpal bone of the fore-finger; it forms 
a tendon towards the finger, which is inferted, in common 
with that of the abduétor indicis, into the radial fide of ‘the 
metacarpal end of the firit phalanx of that finger, having 
alfo a flight conneétion to the extenfor tendon; the radial 
artery dips into the palm of the hand between this mufcle 
and the abductor indicis. 

The adductor of the fore-finger (pofterior indicis, Alb.) 
is placed towards the palm of the hand. » It arifes from the 
ulnar flat furface of the 2d metacarpal bone, and from the 
ligaments which unite that to the trapezoid bone. At the 
end of tie metacarpus it forms a {mall flat tendon, pafles 
over the articulation of the index and metacarpus, the fide 
and back part of the firft phalanx, the articulation between 
the firft and fecond phalanges, and the dorfal furface of the 
2d phalanx.’ On the middle of the latter bone, it meets at 
an acute angle with a correfponding tendon of the lumbyi< 
calis, and the two tendons unite into a broader one, which 
is flightly contracted and inferted into the middle prominence 
of the back of the thitd phalanx. About the middle of thé 
firit phalanx, or rather fooner, it becomes united to thé 
broad tendon of the extenfor,-from which it feparates a little 
betore the termination of that tendon. + hnateeisd 

"This conne€tion is formed by a thin and broad tendinous 
expanfion, which elofely covers the articulation of the index 
with the metacarpus. sisi dials 

Interaffet of the middle finger.» The abduGor (prior di- 

ui Medii) is placed towards the back of the hand: it 
arifes from the ulnar fide of the fecond, ‘and radial fide of 
the third metacarpal bone; and has a middle tendon, in 
which two oblique rows of fibres terminate. The courfé 
of its tendon ccrrefponds exactly to that of the preceding, 
and is united, at its termination, to that of the fucceeding 
mufe’é, ssausarhverk 

The adduGor of the middle finger (pofterior medii digiti) 
is placed alfo towards the back of the hand, and has a fimi- 
lar form to the laft mufele. It arifes from the third and 
fourth metacarpal bones, and is inferted ih the manner 
already defertbed. aie 


Interofi of the ring-finger. The abdudtor, (prior annu- 


Jaric,)\ placed towards the palm, is attachéd to the radial 


fide’ of the fourth metacarpal bone, and to thé ligaments 
which ‘conneét it to’ the carpus. 
ending as already deferibed. ‘The adduter (pofterior’an- 
nularis) is placed towards the back of the hand, arifes from 
the ulnar fide of the fourth, and from the radial fide of the 
fifth metacarpal bone, and has a‘middie tendon placed bes 
tween two planes of fibres, and infcried lke the preceding 
ones. ok 

The interofius of the little finger. ° This finger has only 
an abduétor (prior auricularis), which arifes from the radial 
furface of the fifth metacarpal bone, and from the ligaments 
joining it to the carpus: Its tendon has a courfe-and infers 
tion like thofe of the former. ' , Na 

The expanfions of the interoffei, where theirtendons 
begin to join thofe of the extenfor’s, are conneéted by many 
fibres to the capfules of the joints formed between the metas 
carpal bones and the firft phalanges :‘ their aponeurofes are 
alfo ftrengthened by the tendons of the lumbricales.’«' The 
relations of the interoffei to the furrounding parts may be 
confidered in a general view. On the fides they correfpond 
to the metacarpal bones, and they aré reciprocally in contac 
with each other. 
of the flexor profundus, by the lumbricales, and, fo far as 
the three firft are concerned, by the addu€ior pollicis. ‘They 
are retained, towards the end of the metacarpus, by the an- 
terior tranfverfe palmar ligament, -at the level of which they 

3 are 


It terminates ina tendon * 


They are covered in fron: by the tendons 
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are all dire&ted backwards. On the pofterior furface the 
firft interoffeus is fubcutaneous: the others are covered by 
thin aponeurofes attached to the correfponding metacarpal 
bones, feparating the interoffei from the extenfor tendons, 
and in their intervals fromthe integuments. Their expanded 
tendons, are placed between the phalanges and the fkin. 
 . Thefe mufcles feem to perform, as their primary ufe, the 
abduétion and adduction of the fingers. They ferve to fix 
the -extenfor tendons ; which, not being covered by any 
fibrous fheaths, required this lateralfupport. They partake 
this office with the lumbricales ; when the two interoffei of 
any finger act together, the extenfor tendon is drawn in the 
diagonal of their direétion. If the fingers are extended, 
they will be fixed more firmly in this pofition; but if they 
are already bent, the flexion is increafed by the action of the 
interoflei, which exert themfelves fo much the more effec- 
tually, as their tendon falls perpendicularly in the moving 
part. From the conrfe which the tendons purfue, along the 
fides to the backs of the fingers, they will have the effe& 
cf extending the middle and lait joints. If the fingers are 
fixed, thefe mufcles may bend the metacarpus to them. 

The interofei of the foot hold the fame relation to the 
metatarfus, as thofe of the hand do to the metacarpus ;- and 
are arranged into an internal and an external clafs, or a fu- 
perior and an inferior; of which the former is placed to- 
wards the back, and the latter towards the fole of the foot. 
“They .are the addutors and abductors of the toes; and are 
feven in number, three internal, and four external. Of thefe, 
_ fix belong tothe three middle tocs, and one to the little toe, 
- their place being fupplied, in the great toes, by its proper 
mufcles. = - ; 

The internal interofii are the adduftors of the third, 
fourth, and fifth toes. They agree very nearly in their 
mode of origin, figure, courfe, termination, and action. 
They are {mall and tendinous at their commencement ; grow 
gradually thicker and broader, then again decreafe, and form 
long and flat tendons at the digital end of the metacarpus. 
They all pafs forwards fromthe metatarfus towards the toes, 
and end at tlie tibial. fides of the metacarpal extremities of 
their refpective toes, near the terminations of the lumbri- 
cales. - Their tendons are clofely connected to the capfules 
of the firft joints of the toes, to thofe of the lumbricales, 
and of the extenfors. The firft arifes from the polfterior 
part of the under furface of the third metatarfal bone on its 
tibial fide : the fecond fram the correfponding part of the 
fourth, and the third from that of the fifth metatarfal bone. 
The two latter are alfo connected to the fheath which con- 
tains the tendon of the peroneus longus. 

The external interoféi are 1 and 2, the adductor and ab- 
ductor of the fecond toe, 3, the abdutor of the third, and 
4, the abdutor of the fourth. ‘The three latter refemble 
each other, and refemble alfo the external interoflei of the 
hand, in having double origins: each of them has two heads, 
arifing from the two contiguous metatarfal bones, tendinous 
at their commencement, uniting at acute angles in a middle 
tendon, which pafles forwards to the toes. ‘I'he tendons are 
thicker and broader than thofe of the internal interoffei, 
connected in the fame way to the capfules of the firit joints, 
and inferted in the fame manner, but on the oppolite fides of 
the firft phalanges. ‘The abductor of the fecond toe has its 
Jarger origin from rather more than the poiterior half of the 

d metatarfal bone, on its outer or peroneal furface; the 
dmaller head comes from the oppofed furface of the fecond 
bone. The abduétor of the third toe has a larger origin 
from the fourth, and a {maller from the third bone ; and the 
abductor of the fourth has the fame relation in its oriyin to 
the fifth and fourth metatarfal bones. The adductor of the 
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fecond toe differs from. the other external or fuperior inte- 
roffei, in arifing from one bone only: its origin is derived 
from more than the pofterior half of the inner or tibial fur- 
face of the fecond metatarfal bone : its infertion is fimilar to 
that of the others. 

The interoffei of the foot have the following relations to 
the furrounding parts: On the back of the foot they are 
covered by the tendons of the two extenfors, and by a ve 
thin aponeurofis, which is fometimes {carcely fenfible, and 
which is extended in the intervals of the metatarfal bones. 
in the fole they are in conta& with the mufcles of the great. 
and of the little toe, with the tendons of the flexor longus 
digitorum and the lumbricales, and with the deepfeated 
plantar veflels. On their fides they correfpond to each 
other, or to the metatarfal bones. 

The motions produced by thefe mufcles are analogous to 
thofe of the correfponding ones in the hand: In the firit 
place they are addutors and abdudors of their refpeCtive 
toes. They may aét as flexors of the firft phalanges 
through the means of their tendons affixed to thefe bones, 
more particularly when the firft joints are alveady flightly 
bent ; for they are then direGted obliquely or perpendicularly 
to the moveable point, with which, in the extended ftate, they 
are parallel. _ By the portions, which they detach to-the exe 
tenfor tendons, they may affift the extenfion of the laft pha- 
langes; but it is neceflary that the extenfors fhould have 
previoufly aéted in fome degree, to carry the lait phalanx 


upwards and backwards, and this motion is then increafed’ 


by the interoffei. They ferve alfo, as in the hand, to fix the 
extenfor tendons laterally. 


INTEROSSEUS, an epithet of certain organs of 


the body, particularly in the fore-arm and leg, which are: 


fituated between two bones. The interofleous artery of the 


fore-arm is a branch of the ulnar, and is divided jnto an an-- 


terior and a pofterior interoffeous branch. In-the leg, the 
peroneal artery is fometimes defignated by this term: The 


interofleous ligaments are aponeurotic expanfions attached: 


to the oppofed edges of the bones of the arm and leg, and 
filling up the intervals between thefe bones.. See ARTERY 
and ExtTreMITIEs. 


INTERPLEADER, Bill of, in Law, is where a perfon: 


who owes a debt or rent to one of the parties in a chancery 
fuit, but, till the determination of it, he knows not to which, 
defires that they may interplead, that he may be fafe in the 
payment. In this latt cafe it is ufual to order the money-to 
be paid into court, for the benefit of fuch of the parties to 


whom, upon hearing, the court fhall decree it to be due.. 


But this depends upon circumftances; and the plaintiff muft 
alfo annex an affidavit to his bill, {wearing that he does not. 
collude with either of the parties. 
_ INTERPOLATION, a term ufed by critics in fpeak- 
ing of ancient writings and manuferipts, in which fome {pu- 
rious additions or alterations have been fince made. . 4 
To eitablifh or afcertain an interpolation, P, Ruinart gives 
us the five following rules. 1. That the piece fuppofed to 
be interpolated appear to have all the antiquity it pretends 
to. 2. That there be good proofs that it has been interpo- 
lated. 3. That the fuppofed interpolations agree to the 
time of the interpolator. 4. That the interpolations do not 


touch the foundation of the work ; and that they be not too. 


frequent, nor entirely disfigure the piece. — 5, That the refti- 
tution made, agree perfectly to the reft of the work. 
Interpolations hve occationed feveral of the various read- 
ings in the New Teltament. Michaelis, in his “ Introduces 
tion to the New Teftament,’’ and alfo other writers, have 


{uggelted how thefe were introduced, and how they may-be: 


diftinguifhed from the original text. Z.G. If for a paflage 
that 
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that is not abfolutely neceffary to the eonftradtion, various 
readings are found that differ materially from each other, we 
have reafon to fufpeét its authenticity ; and that all the read- 
ings are interpolations of tranfcribers, who have attempted 
by different methods to fupply the feeming deficiency of the 
original. An’ interpolation is fometimes betrayed by the 
cireumttance of its being delivered in the language of a later 
church. To this purpofe Michaelis obferves, that in the 
time of the apoftles the word « Chrift’? was never ufed as 
the proper name of a perfon, but as an epithet expreffive of 
the miniltry of Jefus, and was frequently applied as fyno- 
nymous to Son of God.’’ ‘The expreffion, therefore, 
-« Chrilt is the Son of God,” (Ads, vill. 37.) is a kind 
of tautology, and is almott as abfurd as to fay Chrift is the 
Meffiah, that is, the Anointed is the Anointed. But the 
word being ufed in later ages as a proper name, this impro- 
priety was not perceived by the perfon who obtruded the 
paflage on the text. If one or more words, that may be 
confidered as an addition to a paflage, are found only in 
MSS., but in none of the moft ancient verfions, nor in the 
quotations of the early fathers, we have reafon totufpedt an 
interpolation. A&s, Vill. 39. TEV a [orysov EMEMETEY ETS TOY ELYSm 
Ny MYYEADS J: | Kupis npmuce Tov Sirimrov, is an inftance of this 
kind, where the words between the crotchets are probably 
{purious. Interpolations of confiderable length are occa- 
fioned fometimes in the following manner: The owner of a 
MS. makes a note in the margin, either explanatory of fome 
narrative in the text, or containing an account of fome event 
that was handed down by tradition; which MS., being af- 
terwards tranfcribed, the copyift writes text and notes with- 
‘out diftin€tionin the body of his work. *¢ Iam perfuaded,"’ 
fays Michaelis, “* that John, v. 4., a very fufpicious paflage, 
and omitted in a very great number of MSS. has been in- 
truded in this manner into our prefent text, and that this 
{cholion was written originally not in Greek, but in fome 
oriental language.’””? The difputed paffage in 1 John, v. 7. 
may probably be a fpecimen of this kind of interpolation. 
Its {fpurioufnefs has been fhewn by fir Ifaac Newton, in a 
letter to Le Clerc, firft publifhed in London in 1754, and 
more correctly by Dr. Horfley in 1785, from the author’s 
origin al copy. (See his’edition of Newton’s Works, vol. v. 
Pp. 495—531-) This letter, fays Dr. Marhh, is lefs known 
than it deferves, as the immortal author has difplayed in it 
as much critical knowledge, as penetration in his mathema- 
tical inquiries. ‘The queftion has been likewife examined, 
and with great impartiality, by Bengel, in his ** Apparatus 
Criticus,” p. 4583—482. 2d ed.; and the difpute has been 
fatisfa€torily terminated by the eminently learned Porfon, in 
his “ Letters to Travis,’’ publifhed in 1791. See Various 
READINGS. 

INTERPOLATION, in Algebra, is ufed for the finding an 
jntermediate term of a feries, its place in the feries being 
given; and the method of doing this is called the method of 
enterpolations. 

When the algebraic equation of the feries is given, the 
term required, whether it be a primary or intermediate 


term, may be found by the refolution of affe¢ted equations; ° 


but when this equation is not given, as it often happens, the 
walue of the term fought muft be exhibited by a converging 
feries, or by the quadrature of curves. 

When the firft, fecond, and other fucceffive differences of 
the terms of a feries become at laft equal, the interpolation 
of any term of fuch.a feries may be found by fir Ifaac New- 
ton’s differential method. 

The method of interpolation was firft invented by Mr. 
Briggs, Savilian profeflor of Geometry at Oxford, and ap- 
plied by him to the calculation of logarithms. His prin- 


ciples were followed by Dr. Wallis, who made feveral inge- 
nious applications of this theory; and by Reginald and 
Mouton, in France. Sir Ifaac Newton, in lemma 5. lib. tii. 
Phil. Princip. Mathem. gave a moft elegant folution of the 
problem’ for drawing a curve line through the extremities 
of any number of given ordinates; and in the fubfequent 
propofition applied the folution of this problem to that of 
finding from certain obferved places of a comet, the place of 
it at any given intermediate time. Dr. Waring, who adds, 
that a folution ftill more elegant, on fome accounts, has been 
fince difcovered by Meffrs. Nicholi and Stirling, has alfo re- 
folved the fame problem, and rendered it more general, with- 
eut having recourfe to finding the fucceflive differences. 


The theory of interpolation is of very extenfive ufe, not 
only in pure analyfes and geometry, but in various other 
fubjects of mathematical inquiry and computation, and par- 
ticularly in aftronomy ; we fhall therefore endeavour to ex- 
plain the principles upon which it is founded, and fhew its 
application in a few cafes to practical operations. 

Firft, then, let a, 4, ¢, d, e, f, &c. reprefent any feries of 
fimilar quantities, and let the difference between the firft and 
fecond, the fecond and third, the third and fourth, &c. 
terms, be taken; and thefe feveral remainders will form 
what is called the firft order of difference ; then again, let 
the differences of thefe differences be taken in the fame way; 
and the differences of thefe laft again the fame, and fo on, 
which will give the following refult, obferving, that for the 
convenience of exhibiting the operation, we have only re- 
tained the firft remainders in each fucceflive fubtraétion, 


feries a ee a: fs &e. 
ft diff. a— 6 : 

ad diff. a—2b+¢ 

3d diff. a—3b+3¢e-da 

4th diff. a—4b+6c—4gd+e 

sth diff. a—js5b+310c—10d4 5e¢—f 

6th diff. a—6b+15¢—20d+15¢—6fitg 


&ec. &c. &ec. 


Now the co-efficients of thefe terms are refpectively the fame 
as thofe of the co-efficients of the binomial, and the order 
of their generation evidently follows the fame law, and 
therefore we may conclude with equal certainty, that the 
nth difference of any feries of quantities will be expreffed by 
the formula 


a ee toe (ne ee 
ie hea jee 

sp, Bile M2) A a ee pi 

Bin (i 2a gis & : 


Now it is obvious, that if the given quantities be fuch, 
that any order of their differences become equal to o, that 
any one of thofe quantities may be accurately expreffed in 
functions of the others; thus, for example, fuppofe the 
fourth difference to become zero, that is 


a—4b6+6c—4d+e=0 


—at4b+4d-e 

c= 
6 

and it is obvious that any other of thefe quantities might be 
expreffed in a fimilar manner; and therefore, if all thofe 
quantities but one be known, that one may be afcertained. 
Thus, by way of illuftration, fwppofe we had the three 
{quares To? = 100, 8° = 64, and 7*= 4, and the fquare’ 
of 9 was required; fince the third differences of fquares 


then will 


equal o, we fhowld have 9? = OB 81,and 


the 
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the fame is obvioufly true of any terms of which the differ- 
ences vanifh. , : 

But if the differences do not vanifh, then any interme- 
diate term found by this method only approximate towards 
the true refult, which is however fufficiently corre& in a 
number of cafes; thus, in finding any logarithm, of which 
thofe confecutive to it are given, the above formule may be 
fuccefsfully employed; for though, in faét, the differences of 
logarithm never become zero, yet their fourth differences are 
fo {mall, that by confidering them as 0, the error will not 
effet the truth of the refult to 8 cr g places of decimals. 

L£xam.—Given the logarithms of 101, 102, 104, 105; 
to find the logarithm of 103. 

Here, calling the log. of 1o1 = a, of 102 = & 103 =e, 
104 = d, and 105 =e; and confidering the fourth differ- 
ences of thefe logs = 0; we fhall have from the formula 


a—4b+6c-—4d+e=0 


a (bt d= (a+ 9. 
ms 6 
+ Hence the following computation ; “. 
log. 101 = 2.0043214 = a 
log. 102 = 2.0086002 =6 


log. 104 = 


== 2.0170333-— a 
log. i 


2.0211893 =e 


4.0256335 = b+d 
4 


ae 


16.1025340 = 4 (5 + d) 


fubtr. 4.0255107 = a+e 
6)12.0770233 
log. 103 = = 2.0128372 as required, 


This method of finding the intermediate logarithms 


between others that are known, though of little importance: 


in the prefent ftate of the {ciences, was of very eflential 


fervice to the original computers ; and to whom the invention» 


of it is due, or more properly to Briggs alone, who feems 
to have been the firft that entered upon the inveftigation of 
this theory. 

This doGtrine is applied with great fuccefs in various aftro- 
nomical operations, and is the means of faving in many cafes 
immenfe laborious calculations. Thus, for example, in 
finding the places of fome of the planets, whofe motion is 
not very rapid, it will be fuffieiently accurate to find their 
places by calculation for every fourth or fifth day, and then 
by means of the method above defcribed, their places for all 
the intermediate days may be found by interpolating between 
the known terms, which method will give a refult much 
nearer the truth, than by proportional parts, becaufe this fup- 
pofes a uniformity both in motion and time, which is not 
correct. : 

Again, in computing the moon’s place for any particular 
hour, fwppofing its place for every day at noon to be given, 
the method of interpolations may be applied with great fuc- 
cefs, the refults having Scarcely any fenfible difference from 
thofe that arife from a¢tual computation, and we may thus 
frequently avoid one of the moft laborious of altronomical 
calculations. 

’ By this means alfo, the place of a comet at any particular 
time may be afcertained, from obfervations made on it prior 
to, aid fubfequent to, that precife petiod, as alfo the times 
@f the equinoxes and folitices, which are determined much 


more accurately by this method than can be done by propor- 
tional parts, for in this, we are wide fe to fuppofe that the 
fun’s declinations increafe and decreafe proportionally to the 
diftance of this body from the equinoétial point ; which is 
evidently a falfe hypothefis. In faét, afltronomy has derived 
more afliftance from this theory than any other of the ma- 
thematical fciences, although it has been applied to other 
purpofes with very great fuccefs ; but in order to render its 
application thus general, amuch more accurate and extended 
inveftigation of the theory than that which has been at pre~ 
{ent mentioned becomes neceffary, and of which we propofe 
to give a flight view in the fubfequent part of this article. 

The general problem to be refolved in ail thefe cafes is this. 
Having given two feries of numbers, which correfpond with 
one another, according to a certain law, and of which one 
may be called the feries of roots, and the other the feries of 
funétions, to find an intermediate number, between two 
funétions, which fhall anfwer or correfpond to’a given inter- 
mediate number between two roots. ‘This problem is treated 
of in all its generality by Newton, in his “* Methodus D:f- 
ferentialis,’’ and by Stirling in his * Tra¢tatus de Summa- 
tione, &c. ;”” fee alfo Lacailles Aftronomy, and a paper by’ 
Mayer in the Ada. Petrop. tom. ii. page 108; alfo an ex- 
cellent memoir by Lalande, tranfmitted to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris for 1761; in which he has fhewn that in 
calculating the moon's place, and much more that of any: 
other of the heavenly bodies, whofe motions are more re- 
gular ; it will always be fufficient to confider only the third 
d:fferences, and in many cafes only the fecond differences will 
be requifite, and fometimes only the firit; in fa he has 
fhewn how, and to what degree of accuracy, the method of . 
interpolation may be employed in molt cafes. The fame au- 
thor has. alfo a very complete article on this fubje¢t in the 
Encyclopédie Méthodique, where, in explaining the nature 
ot ‘altronomical interpolation, he fays, fuppofe a feries of 
numbers 0, 1,36, IO, 15,21, &c. ef which the differences 
are unequal, but follow a certain law, being in fa& in arith- 
metical progreffion as 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, &c. fo that the fecond 
differences are conftant, and equal to unity. Now if we 
take the alternate terms of this feries, as for inftance 0, 3, 
10, 21, &c. the firlt differences will be 3,7, 11, &c. and the 
differences of thefe differences will be conftant, and equal 
to 4; that is four times greater than before ; becaufe in 
doubling the interval, we have for the firft difference the 
fum of rand 2, and in the other the fum of 3 and 4; hence 
it follows that the fecond difference increafe in the ratio of the 
differences between 2 and 3, and 1 and 4: the increafe, . 
therefore, being equal to three times the firil, this fecond dif- 
ference will be equal to four times that; and if we took 
every third number, the Tecond difference would be 9g, and 
fo on. 

Thus, in general; the fecond differences increafe as the 
fquare of the intervals of the numbers; and hence we have 
the following rule for fupplying the intermediate terms of a 
feries of numbers of which the Jaw of their generation is 
uniform. 

For example, let there be four numbers which may 
reprefent longitudes, obferved at the interval of 12 hours 
each; and of which the three differences are 78, 222, and 
366, fo that their fecond differences will be cenitant, and . 
equal to t44; according to the following tablet. 


Hours Nos. rt Diff, 2d. Diff. . 
° ° 3 
12 78 as 144 
24 300 66 144 . 
30 666 3 


Such . 
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Such an example is the moft fimple that can be conceived 
in interpolation, but fimple as it is, it is all that is required in 
-allronomy, even for the motion of the moon, which is the 
mott irregular of all the planetary bodies; fuch at leaft is 
the aflertion of Lalande in the article of the Encyclopédie 
above quoted. 


Now knowing the above numbers, or obferved longitudes, 
for every 12 hours, it will be eafy, by means. of the above 
‘rule, to find the fame for every fix hours ; for fince, in this 
cafe, the fecond differences ought to be only one-fourth of 
thofe above, that is 36, it will therefore only be neceflary to 
-conftrué& a feries of numbers beginning at o, whofe fecond 
differences are 36, and whofe fecond term fhall be 75; 
therefore. 5 — 3° = 21is the firft term of the firft dif- 
ferences ; and all the other terms will be found by adding 
fucceflively to this, the conftant fecond difference 36; thus 


rft diff. 20; Siem Ox MA9,) 165, 208 
Nos. orlong. 0.21, 78, 171, 300, 465, 666. 


But if, inftead of interpolating one term between each of 
the given numbers, it had been required to interpolate two 
terms, then we muft have taken a ninth part of the above 
fecond difference, viz. 16, and found from hence a feries 
of numbers whofe fecond difference fhould be 16, and the 
third term of the feries = 78. Now in order to find this 
feries, it wil be fufficient to find the firft term of the 1ft dif- 
ferences, as all the reft that is required may be determined 
from this ; fuppofe, then, this term to be x, which is alfo the 
firft term of the required feries, then the fecond will be 
2* + 16, and the third 3 + + 48; whence 32 + 48 
= 78, or « = 103 which gives for 

the 1ft diff. TO, 26, 42, 58, 74, 90, 106, &c. 
Nos. orlong. 0.10, 36, 78, 136, 210, 300, 406, &c. 
and on fimilar principles may the interpolation in any other 
cafe be effected with the fame degree of eafe and accuracy ; 
that is, generally, in order to interpolate any number of 
terms n, between any two given terms of a known feries, 
we muit divide the fecond difference of the given feries 
by (2 +1), in order to have the fecond difference of the 
new feries; and then again in order to obtain the rift dif- 
ferences, we have this formule ; where d'= rft term rft diff. 
of the given feries; andd’ = 2d difference new feries, 

d' nd! ; 

i 1 ee 

«which may be more conveniently exprefled in terms of the 
aft and 2d differences of the given feries as follows; d' = 1ft 
difference, d! = 2d difference of the given feries, then the 
rft term 1ft diff. of the new feries, becomes 


we 2d'(n + 1) + nd! 
2 (n+ 1)? i 


and this term being thus determined, all the others are 
readily obtained ; and confequently alfo all the intermediate 
terms which were to be interpolated. The confideration of 
fecond differences, which render the interpolation fo extremely 
eafy, is, as we before obferved, fufficiently cxa@t for the 
greater part of aftronomical calculations, particularly in the 
conftruction of tables ; it was thus that Sharp in 1695 cal- 
culated his table of right afcenfion and declination for every 
degree of latitude and longitude ; having firft calculated tri- 
gonometrically the fame for every fifth degree, the other inter- 
mediate degrees having been afcertained by means of the 
theory of interpolation. Mouton alfo, on fimilar principles, 
calculated the declination of the fum for every minute of 


S xf term rf dif. = 


longitude in feeonds and thirds, “having firft found #rigonomes 
trically the fame for every degree. In general, whatever be 
the nature of the calculation, it will be fufficient to afcertain 
rigoroufly by trigonometry, or otherwife, terms at fuch a 
diftance that their third differences may become zero, or fo 
{mall that no fenfible error will arife in confdering them as 
fuch, and then all the intermediate terms may be fupplied - 
by the theory which has been inveftigated. Lalande has pub- 
lifhed in the “Connoiffance des Tems for 1774,'' a very 
commodious table for abridging thefe kind of operations, and 
there is another ftill more extended in the “ Recueil des 
Tables de Berlin.” _ 

The fame theory of fecond differences may alfo be conves 
niently applied to corre& calculations and obfervations, that 
is, by afcertaining the uniformity of the remainders or dif- 
ferences. 

For example, a feries of obfervations being fubmitted 
to this teft, ought to have a certain order of their 
differences uniform, and if in any place fuch a uniformity is 
not obferved, one difference being greater, or lefs, than an- 
other, it may be concluded with certainty, that fome error 
has been coinmitted in ‘the correfponding obfervation ; the 
correction of which may be readily made, without repeating: 
the obfervation; Lalande has alfo given, in his memoirs 
above-mentioned, general formule of corretion, for all 
fuch cafes, and which may be applied with the greateft fa- 
cility, and the corre€tion computed to the utmoit poflible 
accuracy. 

On nearly the fame principles as the foregoing, the ex- 
traCtion of roots, as the fquare root, cube root, &c. may 
be effected with great eafe, by knowing certain equidiftant 
roots. The application in this cafe being extremely fimple, it 
may not be amifs to enter a little into the explanation 
of it. 


Let then 

3 oe ip as ac ak! se 
PMS e lta? e 3x gw) 81a 2430 aE 
(x? We ccs 

i ieogy) al ge why he hye eins 
(x 1)} = 3x? Qa? Six? 243 yt &c. 


reprefent the cube roots of any three confecutive numbers, 
the differences of which are 


I I 5 
Sieh Wes ire i 4 &e. 
rk diff. ke Qe B81 aw 243 x ; 
pS ee 
Cox ox | Sta 217 eee 1 
° 2 L 20 ‘ 
2d diff. , gx m= 243 at + &e. 


eae 

In the fame way, was it neceflary, we might have found 
the third and fourth differences, and fo on; but in the cafe 
we fhall fuppofe, of x? > 1000, or # > Io, this fecond 
difference is fufficiently exaét, antl even the fecond term of 
this fecond difference is fo fmall, that it may be omitted 
without affe€ting even the eleventh place of decimals, for 
io tS 
243 * 2430000000000 
when converted into a decimal, will not give an effective figure 
before the 11th place ; we may, therefore, without any fenfi- 


taking + = 10, we have 


2 : : f , 
ble error, call —- the fecond difference, which will remain 
Ox 


conftant for feveral terms, while our extraCtion is not carried ’ 
farther 
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farther than to eight decimal places. S3uppofing, therefore, 
the cube root of any two confecutive numbers greater than 


. i ; 
1000 to be known, that is, “x'—1, and 3/x?= 4; the 


firft difference is afcertained by fimple fubtra@tion, and the 


fecond difference is found by the formula oF ; and with 


thefe data, we may calculate eight or ten of the fubfe- 
quent roots, when 
fary. 

This is not, however, the fimpleft manner of employing 
the formule that have been deduced, becaufe it requires the 
knowledge of two confecutive roots, whereas it will be fuffi- 
cient to have the roots of numbers equidiftant from each 
other, and by means of which the firlt and fecond differ- 
ences may be readily obtained, and the fucceffive extrac- 
tions will thus become fo many different checks upon each 
other. Suppofe, for example, that we know the cube roots 
of 2000 and 2008; thatis, 32000 = a, and ¥/2008 = J; 
and it were required to find the roots of all the intermediate 
numbers ; calling the firft difference = d, and the fecond 


difference = — =; then the cube roots will ftand thus : 
. 4/'2000' = ‘a 
VY2001 =at+d 
3/2002 =a+2d—¢ 
4/2003 =a+3d—3¢ 


4/2008 = a+4d—6c 
3/2005 = a+5d— 10¢ 
3/2000 =a+6d—15¢ 
3/2007 = a+ 7d— 21¢ 
3720088 =a+8d—28c=8. 

And fince this laft root ought to be equal to the known 
toot 6, we have a fecure cheek upon all the preceding part 
of the operation; or more properly, this condition may be 
employed for finding the firft difference d, and the check 
be made upon the fubfequent difference ; for fince a + 8d — 


b4 28c¢—a 


28 ¢ = 6, we have d= oT This operation 


will be better underftood from the following work at 

length. 
‘Given the ‘cube root of 6280 = 18.449582727, and of 

6288 = 18.45741356, to find all the intermediate roots be- 

tween thofe numbers. 

By logarithms we find peed ub = o000polo0s = ¢, 

a 

9 / 6280 


7 1 20 g 
and hence b— ae 2 aye -00979222 = d;hence, again, 


the following operation. 
Cube root 6280 


18.449582727 - 
979222 difference 


— 


18.450561949 


6281 
| 979117 difference. 


18.451541066 
979012 difference 


6282 


18.452520078 
978907 difference 


» 6283 


Von. XIX. 


a new computation becomes necef- | 


? Cube root 6284 = 18.453498985 
978802 difference 
6285 = 18.454477787 
978697 difference 
6286 = 18.45 5456484 
' 978592 difference 


6287 = 18.456435076 
978487 difference 


6268 = 18.457413563 

And thus may the extraétion be carried on at pleafure, by 
fimple addition and fubtraétion; the cube roots of certain 
‘periodical terms being firft known: it is unneceffary to ob- 
ferve that the above fucceffive differences are found by fub- 
tracting always .ocoo00i05 from the foregoing one: 

At prefent we have only confidered the mere elementary 
principles on which the theory of interpolation is founded ; it 
will be proper, however, before we conclude this article, to 
hy fome idea of the general formule and refults obtained 

rom thefe fimple and obvious truths, by Newton in his 
*« Methodus Differentialis ;’’ and by Stirling, in his tract enti- 
tled “* TraGtatus de Summatione et Interlopatione Serierum 
Infinitarum,’’ publifhed in 1730, both of. which works are 
worthy of their celebrated authors. 

~ Let us imagine a right line given in pofition, on which let 

gine a rig e given inp ; c 

there be ereéted any number of ordinates parallel to.one 
another, and at equidiftances, which ordinates may be con+ 
ceived to reprefent the terms of a regular feries, continually 
increafing or decreafing; and one and the fame curve will pais 
through all their extremities, the equation of which will be 
determined from the given equation to the feries ; that is, 
from the equation expreffing generally the relation between 
any, two or more fucceffive ordinates: and if this equation 
be finite, the equation of the curve will alfo he finite, and 
confequently an abfolute interpolation of the feries may be 
effefted ; for this is nothing more than afligning to every 
particular abfcifs, its correfponding ordinate, and this will 
always be the cafe if any order of the differences become 
equal to zero ; thus, in all kinds of figurate numbers, as 
triangulars, /quares, pentagonals, &c. the curve pafling through 
their fummits will be the common conical parabola. But if, 
as is frequently the cafe, no order of differences become 
zero, then the algebraic equation of the curve cannot be 
found, and confequently no interpolation can then be made, 
except by means of an infinite feries, the quadrature of fome 
cunve, or fome other approximation. 

Let there be propofed, for example, the feries 1, 8, 27, 
64, &c. the general interpolation of which is required. This 
feries is no other than that of the natural cubes, and there- 
fore the method that we are about to follow is wholly unne- 
ceflary in this café,. but the:example is chofen in order to 
illuftrate the general method, which is applicable in all cafes, 
even when the terms of the feries appear to follow no certain 
law. We firft write the termsof the propofed feries in one 
line, then the differences of thefe in the next, and then again 
the differences of thefe, and fo on, till the laft order of dif- 
ferences become all equal, or fuch that no fenfible error will 
arife in confidering them as fuch ; then confidering = as any 
abfcifs, the firlt terms of thefe fueceflive differences will be 
the co-ellicients of the feries of terms 


a(e— 1 s(zs—1)(2—2 
i a ee, Taye; Mem), ae 
: ee 
Oe which 
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which expreffion will then reprefent the correfponding ordi- 
nate to the abfcifs x ; and confequently the interpolation of 
the feries may. be made general. Thus in the example 
propofed, 


Series I 8 27 64 
iit diff. 7 19 37 

2d diff. 12 18 

3d diff. conft. 6 


Therefore, confidering y as the corref{ponding ordinate to 
the abicifs z, we have 


ase 


eb oe ee 


2) 
egw ag 
ySHlt3ge+3e +25 
-as it ought to be, from the nature of the feries.. If, there- 
fore, now we had to interpolate a term between each of the 
given ones, thefe terms would be (14)’, (24)% (32)' 
(45)%, &c. 

And the fame method is applicable in all cafes, but it 
{ometimes admits of abbreviation, if the law of the feries can 
be determined, and therefore this fhould be the firit confi- 
deration when the law is not evident. 


Let there now be propofed the feries 


a Pg, ees 
Od cee agate” 


where the law is not obvious, the interpolation of whith 
is required. 


By a little attention it will be {een that the feries is pra 
duced from the fucceffive multiplication of the terms of the 
: 3 ; ; 
feries eu 2 ?, Z, in which the order of formation is 
manifeft, and the interpolation of this, except for the term 
between 1 and 4, is evident ; the other interpolated terms 


eA» ag BRE 
being relbek &c.: let then the term between x and 4 


be », then the feries after interpolation will be 


I, x, C Bs 3, 4: a “. 
2345 607 
and as the propofed feries is generated from the continued 


&e. 


multiplication of the feries 1, o 5 3, 3, &c.; fo will the 
ae ’ 

interpolated terms required, be generated from the con- 

tinued multiplication of the interpolated terms of this laft 

feries, which will therefore be 


2 2. 
Oe coher 


Ppp ak 
3 ‘i 5 . 7 ’ 
All, therefore, that is required, is to find the value of » 
from which any interpolated tetm may be determined ; nd 
it may be further obferved, that the term x of the nlvaives 
generating feries muit neceflarily be the fecond term of 
the required feries after interpolation, or that term which 
falls between 1 and 3. Let therefore the differences be taken 

as follows, viz. 


Series t ~ é 3. ve os, ke. 
aft difference = ~ _ 7 — - aise rr = ee. 

ad difference 3 = = oe &c. 

gd. difference -+ te 3 w Pes 

4th difference a eee &e. | 

sth difference _ a. &e. 


Hence affuming y for any ordinate corre{ponding to any 
propofed abfcils x, the equation of the curve pafling through 
the fummits of the ordinates, will be 


3 2 kz ey 5 
> Sh Oe eg FR oS” 
x ibe) a ss ete le Se) ed) 

Rod «i 128 Oy Sed) 
ee z.(z—1) (2 — 2) (js — 3) (®—4) 
256 har Dreig aigl- Ff 


‘But as the- objet of our inquiry is more particularly 
dire&ted to the finding of the firft interpolated term, re- 
prefented above by a, we muft make 2 = 45 whence the 
above is reduced to 


Bi) 

es D &e. 

in which feries the order of formation of the co-efficients 
#s obvious, A, B, C, D, &c. being reprefentatives of the 
preceding terms ;. and hence, by the fummation of the feries, 
the value of » is found equal to. 0.64052, and confequently 


a 


: 3 path 
ad ree Fotki 


from what has been before obferved, the ingsiepoleticn of 
the propofed feries is now complete, being as follows : 


‘ NET AUee ody. b I. 3 95 2.4.6 
1, x, 3, —% ae Siar os 
Te eee 4.4 2-6 8a on 
If it had been required to interpolate two terms between 
each of the given terms, it would have only been neceffary 


to have affumed z = 3, and 3, as is evident ; and therefore 
needs_no illuftration. : 


Vs &ec. 


Hence we fee that the general equation of any curve, 
made to pafs through the fummits of any number of equi- 
diftant ordinates, a, b, c, d,e, f, &c. will be 


you Tees) uta 


I . 2 


(qt yc) .) ee © ae 
which is Newton's formula in his “¢ Methodus Differentialis.” 
The limits of our article will not admit of a farther de- 
velopement of the theory of interpolations, we muft there- 
fore refer the reader, who wifhes for more complete in- 
formationy, 


IN T 


formation, to the work of Newton above quoted; to 
Stirling’s “ Tractatus de Summatione,’’ &c. or to the 
tranflation of the fame by Holliday, publifhed in 1749; 
and to the other tra&ts mentioned in the preceding part 
of this article, by Lalande, Mayer, &c. See alfo Series. 

INTERPOSED Artic. See Arric. 

INTERPOSITION, the fituation of a body between 
tao others, fo as to hide them, or prevent their aétion. 

The eclipfe of the fun is occafioned by an interpofition 
ef the moon between the fun and us; and that of the 
moon by the interpofition of the earth between the fun and 
moon. 

INTERPRETATION of Laws depends om more 
equitable and excellent principles than thofe which prevailed 
among the Romans, who, when any doubt arofe upon the 
conftruétion of their laws, ftated the cafe to the emperor in 
writing, and took his opinion upon it. ‘To interrogate the 
legiflature, fays judge Blackftone, to decide particular dif- 
putes, is not only endlefs, but affords great room for par- 
tiality and oppreflion. The faireft and moft rational method 
to interpret the will of the legiflator is by exploring his 
intentions at the time when the law was made, by ifigns 
the moft natural and probable. 
words, the context, the fubjet-matter, the efleéts and con- 
fequence, or the fpirit and reafon of the law. Words are 
generally to be underftood in their ufual and moft known 
fignification. If words are dubious, their meaning may be 
eftablifhed from the context. ‘Thus the preamble often ferves 
to aid the conftruction of an a& of parliament; and the 
ccomparifon of one law with other laws, made by the fame 
legiflator, and bearing fome affinity or relation to the fub- 
ject, will anfwer a fimilar purpofe. As to the /ubje-matter, 
words are always to be underftood as having a regard to it. 


With refpeé to the efeds and confequence, the rule is, that . 


where words bear either none, or a very abfurd fignifica- 
tion, if literally underftood, we mutt a little deviate’ from 
the received fenfe of them. But after all, the moft uni- 
verfal and effectual way of difcovering the true meaning of 
‘a law, when the words are dubious, 1s by confidering the 
reafon and fpirit of it; or the caufe which moved the legif- 
ator to enact it. For when this reafon ceafes, the law 
itfelf ought likewife to ceafe with it. From this method 
of interpreting laws by the reafon of them, arifes what we 
call equity 3 which fee. 

INTERPRETER, a perfon who explains the thoughts, 
words, or writings, of fome other, which before were un- 
intelligible. 

The word interpres, according to Ifidore, is compofed of 
the prepolition inter, and partes, as fignifying a perfon in 
the middle betwixt two parties, to make them mutually 
~underftand. each other’s thoughts. Others derive it from 
inter, and pres, i. e. fidejufor, q. d.a perfon who ferves as 
fecurity between two others, who do not’ underftand one 
another. 

There have been great debates about interpreting ferip- 
ture. The Romanitts contend, that it belongs abfolutely 
‘to the church; adding, that where fhe is fhilent, reafon 
may be confulted; but, where fhe fpeaks, reafon is to be 
difregarded. The Proteftants generally allow reafon to be 
the fovereign judge, or interpreter, though fome among 
them have a ftrong regard to fynods, and others to the 
authovity of the primitive fathers. J.aflly, others have re- 
courfe,to.the {pirit within every perfon to interpret for them; 
whichis what Bochart calls owodugag tH wvevpero:. It is, or 
at leaft ought to be, the fundamental principle of all Pro- 
tellants, and indeed of all Chriftians, that every man fhould 
apterpret {cripture for himfelf, admitting no compulfory or 


Thefe figns are either the 
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coritrolling anthority, but at the fame time availing himfelt 
of all the affiftances which others may afford for direGing, 
-his inquiries and determining his judgment. <“ Let every 
man,’’ fays {cripture itfelf, «« be fully perfuaded in his own, 
mind.’’ 

INTERREGNUM, the.time during which a throne,is 
vacant, or a kingdom without a head. 

In hereditary kingdoms, as England, there are properly, 
no interregnums. (See Right of Crown.) In cleétive 
kingdoms, the interregnums are extremely liable to faGions 
and diforders. 

INTERREX, a magiftrate who governs during an in- 
terregnum, or in the interval between the death of a monarch 
and the election or inauguration of his fucceffor. 

This magiftrate was eftablifhed in old Rome, and was 
almoft as ancient as the city itfelf. After the death of 
Romulus there was an interregnum of a year, during which 
the fenators were each interrex in their turn, five days 
a-piece. 

After the eftablifhment of confuls, and a commonwealth,’ 
though there were no kings, yet the name and funtion 
of interrex were ftill preferved ; for when the magiftrates 
were abfent, or when there was any irregularity in their 
eletion, er they had abdicated, fo that the comitia could 
not be held, provided they were unwilling to create a dic- 
tator, they made an interrex, whofe office and authority 
were to laft five days ; after which they made another. To 
the interrex was delegated all the regal and confular autho- 
rity, and he~performed all their fun@ions. He affembled 
the fenate, held comitia, or courts, and took care the 
eieCtion of magiftrates was according to the rules. Indeed, 
at firft it was not the cultom of the interrex to hold comitia; 
at leaft we have no inftance of it in the ancient Roman 
hiftory. 

The patricians alone had the right of ele&ting an interrex. 
This office fell with the republic, when the emperors made 
themfelves mafters of every thing. 

INTERRMENT, Interment, or Enterment, the ac& 
of interring, i. e. burying, or laying a deceafed perfon in the 
ground. See Buriat. 

The excommunicated are not t@ be interred in holy, #. ¢ 
in confecrated ground. The ancients did not interr their 
dead; they burnt them, as the Indians do at this day. See 
Burnina. 

The Abyflinians, in lieu of interring their dead, fhut them 
up in the bodies of trees, dug hollow for this purpofe. 

Gardeners alfo interr, or earth up, celery, endive, and 
lettuce, to blanch, or whiten, and make them the tenderer. 

To interr wild ftocks in ditches, is what Columella calls 
deponere femina fcrobibus. "There are fome feeds, as willows, 
olives, &c. which grow very well, by inferring their trun- 
cheons, i. ¢. cutting a truncheon, or piece, off at both ends, 
and planting it in the ground; which is what the Latins 
call inhumare taleas, talets ferere. 

INTERROGATE, a. judiciary a&, performed by a 
judge, or commiffioner deputed to examine or que ftion a 
party; who firit gives his oath, that he will an{wer truly to 
every thing he is interrogated. 

INTERROGATION, in Rhetoric. See E rorrsts. 

As te the difference between interrogation and exclamation, 
(which fee) we may obferve, that interrogations are often 
employed with propriety in the courfe of no higher emotions 
than naturally arife in purfuing fome clofe and earnett rea- 
foning ; whereas'exclamations belong only to, ftronger emo- 
tions of the mind, as furprife, admiration, anger, joy, grief, 
and the like. Both interrogation and exclamation, and all 
paflionate figures of {peech, being natural figns of a moved 
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and agitated mind, when properly ufed, operateupon us by 
means of fympathy. Hence it follows, that the great rule 
with regard to fuch figures is, that the writer attend to the 
manner in which nature dictates to us to exprefs any emotion 
or paffion, and that he give his language that turn and no: 
other ; above all, that he never affect the ftyle of a paffion 
which he does not feel, Interrogations may be ufed with 
freedom; but nothing has a worfe effe&t than the frequent 
and unfeafonable ufe of exclamations to which raw and 


juvenile writers are addicted. They render compofitions 


frigid to excefs. 
INTERROGATION, in Grammar, is a point which ferves 
to diltinguifh fuch parts of a difcourfe, where the author 


{peaks as if he were afking queftions. Its form is this (?)~ 


INTERROGATORIES, in Law, are particular 
queftions demanded of witnefles brought in to be examined 
ina caufe, efpecially in the court of chancery. And thefe 
interrogatories mut be exhibited by the parties in fuit on each 
fide; which are either diret for the party that produces 
them, or counter on behalf of the adverfe party ; and ge- 
neraily both plaintiff and defendant may exhibit, dire, and 
counter or crofs interrogatories. They are to be pertinent, 
ani only to the points neceflary ; and either drawn or per- 
uied by couniel, and to be figned by them. See Com- 
MISSION fo examine witneffs, and EXAMINATION of witnefes. 
Seealio CoNTEMPT. 


_INTERRUPTED Sorvurs, in Surgery. 
TURE. 

INTERRUPTION, in Matters of Proportion, denotes 
the fame with disjundion. 

It isnoted thus (::), and fignifies the breaking off of the 
ratio in the middle of four disjun& or difcrete proportionals : 
as A: B::C:D; that is, as Ais to B fo is C to D. 
See Ratio, Proportion, &c. 

InrerruprTion is alfo a figure in Rhetoric, wherein a per- 
fon breaks off his difcourfe fuddenly, to fhew fome paffion. 


“INTERSCENDENT, in Algebra, is applied to quan- 


tities, when the exponents of their powers are radical quan- 


tities. ‘Thus ZY” 
See FuncTIon. 

INTERSECTION, in Mathematics, the cutting of one 
line or plane by another; or the point or line wherein two 
lines,, or two planes, cut.each other.. 

The mutual interfection of two planes is a right line. 
The eentre of acircle isin the interfeCtion of two diameters. 
The central point of a regular or irregular figure of four 
. fides, is the point of interfection of the two diagonals. 

The equinoxes happen when the fun is in the interfe€tions 
of the equator and the ecliptic. 

INTERSOILING, in Hufbandry, the laying one kind 
of foil, or mould, upon another ; as clay on fand, fand on 
earth, &c. ; 

INTFERSPERSUM Vacuum. See Vacuum. 

INTERSPINALES, in dnatomy, are {mall mufcles 
placed in the intervals of the f{pinous proceffes of the ver- 
tebre, and diftinguifhed as belonging to the neck, back, or 
loins. ‘ 

Interfpinales colli, interf piniens, epineux du cou, are 
arranged in pairs, as the proceffes, to which they are con- 
nected, are bifurcated. There are fix pairs, of which the 
firft is, placed between the {pinous proceffes of the fecond and 
third cervical vertebra, the fecond between the third and 
fourth, and fo on to the fixth, which is found between the 
lait cervical and fir dorfal vertebre. heir furfaces are 
flattened, and they have fome refemblance to ‘lengthened 
fquares ; on theoutfide, they are in contac with the multi- 


See Su- 


’ oe. &c. are interfcendent quantities. 
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fidus {pine 5 on the infide, the two mufcles compofing the pair 

are in contact ; their upper and lower edges are fixed to the 

{pinous procefles which bound the intervals containing them. 

With the exception of a few fhort aponeurotic fibres at their 

extremities, they are entirely flefhy. By approximating the 

igpens procefles, they extend the cervical portion of the 
pine. 

Inter/pinales dorf, epineux du dos. Small» mufcles 
are fometimes placed between the fpinous proceffes of the 
p sig lumbar vertebre ; but they are more frequently ab- 
ent, 

Interfpinales lamborum, epineux des lombes. Thefe 
are fix i number, feldom deficient, tendinous at their ex~ 
tremities, and attached above and below to the fpinous pro- 
cefles of the lumbar vertebre. They aré covered at the 
fides by the multifidi fpinz. The firlt is placed between the 
twelfth dorfal and firft lumbar vertebra; the fixth between 
the laft lumbar and the facrum. They produce in the loins 
the fame effeét as the correfponding mufcles do in the neck. 


INTERSTELLAR, a word ufed by fome authors to 
exprefs thofe parts of the univerfe that are without, and be- 
yond, the limits of our folar fyftem. 

In the interftellar regions are f{uppofed to be feveral other 
fyftems of planets moving round the fixed ftars, as the cen- 
tres of their refpective motions ; and if it be true, as it is 
not improbable, that each fixed ftar is thus a fun to fome ha- 
bitable orbs, that move round it, the interftellar world will be 
infinitely the greatelt part of the univerfe. 

INTERTIES, or Interpuces, in Archite@ure, thofe 
{mall pieces of timber which lie horizontally betwixt the 
fummers, or betwixt them and the fell, or railing plate. 


INTERTRANSVERSI, in Auatomy, or intertranfuer- 
farii, or intertranfverfales, ate {mall mufcles belonging to the 
{pine, placed in the intervals of the tranfverfe proceffes of 
the vertebre, and diftinguifhed in the different regions of the 
{pine by the additional terms of colli, dorfi, and lumborum, 

Intertranfverfi colli, intertran{verfiens, petits tranfverfaires 
du col. Thete mufcles are diftinguifhed into anterior and 
pofterior, as the tranfverfe procefles to which they are at- 
tached, are bifid at their ends. The anterior ones are fix 
in number ; the firft is placed between the tranfverfe pro- 
ceffes of the firft and fecond vertebre, and the fixth between 
thofe of the fixth and feventh. They are flattened in their 
figure, and the firft is longer than the fucceeding ones. On 
the front, they are covered by the re€tus capitis major an- 
ticus ; behind, they are in contaét with the anterior branches 
of the cervical nerves ; their upper and lower margins are 
attached to the tranfverfe proceffes. 


The potterior intertranfverfi are five in number, the*firft 
being placed between the tranfverfe procefles of the fecond 
and third vertebre, avd the fifth between thofe of the fixth 
and feventh. They very much refemble the preceding 
mufcles. ‘lhey correfpond in front to the anterior branches 
of the cervical nerves, and are covered behind by the f{pienius, 
tran{fverfalis colli, and facrolumbalis. Their margins are fixed 
to the tranfverfe proceties. They are almoft entirely flethy. 
By drawing the tranfverfe procefles together, thefe mufcles 
will infleét the neck laterally. 

Intertranfverfi dorfi, petits tranfyerfaires du dos. 'Thefe 
refemble in the back the corref{ponding mufeles of the loins, 
but are fmaller ; they are placed between the points of the 
tranfverfe’ proceffes.’ Some of the lower onés are of a’ con 
{picuous fize;, they become gradually more fleide? and tén- 
dinous, and, in the upper» part of the back, appear more 
like thin tendons than mufcles. In the latter’ fituation they 
often do not exift. In front they lie on the intercoftal 

mufcles; 
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raufcles, and they are covered behind by the longiffimus 
dorfi and facrolumbalis ; above and below they are fixed to” 


the tranfverfe proceffes. 
of the dorfal vertebra. 

Intertranfverfi lumborum, tran{verfaires des lombes. 'Thefe 
are {mall mufcular planes filling the intervals between the 
tranfverfe proceffes of the lumbar vertebre. Their number 

is five, the firft being placed between the laft-dorfal and the 
firft lumbar vertebra, and the laft between the fourth and 
fifth lumbar vertebre. They are thin, flattened, and quadri- 
lateral. They correfpond in front to the quadratus lumbo- 
rum, and behind, to the facrolumbalis ; their upper and 
lower edges are fixed to the tranfverfe procefles. They are 
almoft entirely flefhy. Their office is that of inclining the 
vertebral column towards one fide, or of retloring it to the 
ereét {tate after it has been fo inclined. 

INTERTRIGO, in Medicine, vxexrenux of the Greeks, 
fignifies an erythematous affection of the ‘fkin, a {mooth, 
fhining rednefs and tendernefs of the part, chiefly from 
friction. 

' The intertrigo moft commonly arifes in thofe parts of the 
furface, which lie in contact with each other, and are liable 
therefore to confiderable attrition during motion ; or in thofe 
which are fubje€t to friction and preflure from other caufes ; 
and more efpecially when, at the fame time, any acrid fluid 
is prefent. Whence it is very frequent about the top of the 
thighs and the perineum of infants, when the cloths in which 
they are wrapped become wetted with the urine. Similar 
affeGtions of the fkin are alfo liable to occur in perfons who 
take exercife on horfeback, or in the feet of thofe who have 
walked a confiderable diftance, efpecially in tight fhoes, and 
in the backs and fhoulders of fick perfons, long confined to 
bed. The’firit of thefe varieties, which occur in the plice or 
duplicatures of the fkin, or originate from the attrition of 
the bandages impregnated with urine, &c. Sauvages has 
called Erythema intertrigo ; the latter from friction of the 
clothes, or bed, he denominates Erythema paratrimma. 
See his Nofol. Method. Clafsi. Genus 11. fpec. 5 and 6. 

Dr. Willan alfo treats of the former varieties of the 

. diferder under the fame head. When fpeaking of ery: hema, 
he fays, we may rank under the prefent artic'e that {pecies 
of intertrigo which is produced in fome perfons by the’ attri- 
tion of contiguous furfaces, as beneath the breafts, round 
the aville, in the groin, and at the upper part of the thighs, 
and is attended with a glairy and fetid fecretion. The in- 
tertrigo is moft troublefome when it affedts the thighs ; it 
commences where they are in contact with the ferot sim, and 
extends upwards to the groin and nafes, round the /crotum, 

d down the hollow of the thigh In places where the 

riction is ftrongeft, the rednefs is’continuous, but it ter- 
minates at the edges in a mixed colour, fuch as characler.zes 
efflorefcences generally. This complaint is mo!t frequent 
in very warm weather, and affects perfons of the fang ine 
temperament, efpecially thofe who are‘corpulest. It lome- 
times terminates in the prurigo, or pforiafis ferotalis. Av ap- 
pearance analogous to the intertrigo, 1s produced by acri- 
monious difcharges in perfons labouring under d\feniery, 
gonorrheea, &c. ; in females affected with fluor a.bus, or 
uterine {cirrhus, and in infants, from the ftimulus of the 
urine, &c. with which their clothes are almott conttantly 
wetted. (See Willan on Cutaneous Dileates, p. 481.) 
‘He refufes to clafs this morbid ttate of the fkin with excoria- 
tion, or fuperficial ulceration, as feveral writers both ancient 
and modern have done; and thetefore excludes trom the in- 
tertrivo thofe excoriations includéd in the 6th fpecies, or 
Erythema paretrimma, of Sauvages. 

Preeuckt ablation with’ tepid water is neceffary to allay 
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the heat and uneafinefs which attend this complaint, to ree 
move the vifcid fecretion from the furface, and to prevent 
excoriation, When the fkin is fretted by the difcharge of an 
acrimonious fluid, fome relief is obtained by the application 
of dry abforbent powders; in cafe of abrafion and fiffures, 
the elder-ointment may be applied with much advantage. 

INTERTWISTED Suture. See Surure. 

INTERVAL, the diftance or fpace between two exe 
tremes, either in time or place. ; 

The word comes from the Latin intervallum, which, ac- 
cording to Ifidore, fignifies the {pace inter foffam et murum, 
between the ditch and the wall: others note, that the ftakes 
or piles, driven into the ground in the ancient Roman bul- 
warks, were called val/a, and the interftices or vacancy 
between them in’ervalla. 

INTERVAL, Angle of. Sce ANGLE. 

Intervats, Lucid. See Lucm. 

InrervAL, in Mufic, the difference between two founds, 
in refpeét of acute and grave; or that imaginary {pace ter- 
minated with two founds differing in acutenefs or gravity. 
When two or more founds are compared in this relation, 
they are either equal or unequal in the degree of tune: fach 
as are equal are called unifons, with regard to each other, as 
having one tune; the other, being at a dittance from each 
other, con{titute what we ca!l an interval in mulic ; which is 
properly the diftance in tune between two founds. 

Intervals are di‘tingwifhed into /mple and compound. 

INTERVAL, Simple, 1s that without parts, or divifion: 
fuch are the oétave, and al that are within it; as the 
fecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh, with their 
varieties. 

Intrervat, Compound, confitts of feveral leffer intervals : 
fuch are all thofe greater than the oétave; as the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, &c. with their varieties. But this 
diftinétion, it is to be obferved, regards practice only, be- 
caufe there is really no fuch thing as a leaft interval. Be- 
fides, by a fimple interval is not meant here the lea(t prac- 
tifed, but fuch as though it were equal to two or more lefler, 
which are in ufe, yet when we would make a found move fo 
far up or down we always pafs immediately from one of its 
terms to the other. What is meant then by a compound in- 
terval will be very plain: it is fuch, whofe terms are in prac- 
tice taken either in immediate fucceflion, or fuch where the 
found is.made to rife and fall from the one to the other, by 
touching fome intermediate degree; fe that the whole be- 
comes a compofition of all the intervals from one extreme to 
the other. 

What. we here!cal! a /mple interval, the ancients called a 
diaflem, and the compound they call a /y/tem. 

Each of thefe had its differences; even of the fimple 
there are fome greater, and others lefs; but they are always 
difcord ; but of the compound, or fyftems, fome are con- 
cord, others difcord. ,Unifons, it is plain, cannot poflibly 
have any variety ; for where there is no aifference, asin uni- 
fonance, which flows from a relation of equality, it is plain 
there can be no diftin@ion: unifons therefore muft all be 
concerds. But an interval depending ona difference of 
tune, ora relation of inequality, admits of variety ; and fo 
the terms of every interval, according to their particular ree 
lation or difference, make either concord.or difcord. Sottie 
indeed have re!trained, the word concord to intervals, making 
it include a difference in tune: but this is precarious; for as 
ihe word co: cord fignifies an agreement o founds, it is cere 
tainly applicable to unifons in the firtt degree. Intervals, it 
is plain, may differ in magnitude, and there may be an infie 
nite variety, according to the poflible degree of tune; for 
there is no difference lo great or fo little, but a greater ora 
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Yefs may poflibly be conceived. It is true, with*regard “to” 
practice, there are limits, which are the greateft and leaft in- 
tervals our ears are judges of, and which may be atually 
produced by voice or inftrument. 

The degrees of tune are proportional to the number of 
vibrations of the fonorous body in a given time, or the ve- 
locity of their courfes and recourfes. Now thefe differences 
in tune conftitute, as has been already faid, the intervals in 
mufic ; thefe therefore muft be greater or lefs, as the differ- 
ences are; and it is the quantity of thefe which is the fub- 
ject of the mathematical part of mufic. Thofe intervals are 
meafured, not in the fimple differences, or in arithmetical 
ratios of the numbers exprefling the lengths or vibrations, 
but in their geometric ratios ; fo that the fame interval de- 
pends on the fame geometrical ratio, and vice verfa. It. 1s, 
however, to be obferved, that in comparing the equality of 
intervals, the ratios exprefling them mutt be all of one fpe- 
cies ; otherwife this abfurdity will follow, that the fame two 
founds may make different intervals. ‘To defcribe the par- 
ticular methods of meafuring the inequality of intervals 
would be too tedious: this one rule may be obferved, that, 
to determine in general which of two or more intervals are 
the greateft, take all the ratios as proper fraGtions, and the 
leait fraGtion will be the greateft interval. 

The ancients were extremely divided about the manner of 
meafuring intervals. Pythagoras and his followers meafured 
them by the ratios of numbers. They {uppofed the differ- 
ences of gravity and acutenefs to depend on the different ve- 
locities of the motion which eaufes found; and therefore 
concluded, that they could only be accurately meafured by 
the ratios of thofe velocities. Which ratios are faid to have 
been firft inveftigated by Pythagoras, on occafion of his 
paffing by a {mith’s fhop, and obferving a concordance be- 
twixt the founds of hammeys ftriking on the anvil. 

Ariftoxenus oppofed this. .He thought reafon and ma- 
thematics had nothing to do in this cafe, and that fenfe was 
the only judge in the difpute,; the other being too fubtile to 
be of any ufe. He therefore determined the oGave, fifth, 
and fourth, which are the moft fimple concords, by.the ear ; 
and by the difference of the fourth and fifth he found out 
the tone; which, once fettled as .an interval the ear could 
judge of, he pretended to meafure every interval by various 
additions, and fubtractions, made of thefe mentioned, one 
with anether: but this method is very inaccurate. 

Ptolemy keeps a middle courfe betwixt the two: he finds 
fault with ‘the one for defpifing reafon, and with the other 
for excluding fenfe ; and fhews how thefe two may mutually 
affit each other in this matter. Malcolm. 

Intervals are founded on certain ratios or proportions ex- 
prefiible in numbers, which may al! be analyfed into the prime 
numbers.2, 3,a0ud 5. And all intervals may be found from 
the oétave, fifth and third major, which refpeétively corre- 
{pond to thefe numbers. Thefe are the mufician’s elements, 
from the various combinations of which all the agreeable va- 
riety of relations of founds refults. 

This is the-modern fyftem ; and a late author affures us, it 
may be looked on as the ftandard of truth; and that every in- 
terval that occurs in mulic js good or bad, as it approaches to 
or deviates from what, it ought to be, on thefe principles. He 
obferyes, that the doctrine, of fome of the ancients feems dif- 
ferent. Ptolemy, for inftance, jutroduces net only the primes 
25 39 49 5> But alfo 7 and 11, &¢. Nay, che feems to think 
all fourths good, provided their component intervals may be 
exprefled by fuper-particular ratios. But thefe are jutthy 
exploded conceits.; and jt fegms not imprebable, that the 
contradictions of different.cumerical hypothefes, even in the 
age of Ariitoxenus, and their inconfitency with cxperience, 


might lead’ him to reje& numbers altogether. Dr. Pepufe, 
. Phil. Tranf. N° 481, p. 267; 268. = 
M. Euler defines an interval, the meafure of the differ.- 
ence of an acute and grave found. ‘Tentam, Nov. Theor. 
Mufic, p. 72-and p. 103. m 
Suppofe three founds a, b,c, of which ¢ is the acute, a’ 
the moft grave, and 4 the intermediate found. From the- 
preceding definition it appears, that the interval between the - 
founds a and c is the aggregate of the intervals between @- 
and b, and between Sandc. Therefore, if the interval be- 
tween a and 4 be equal to that between 4 and ¢, which hap- 
pens when a:6:: zd, the interval between a to c will be’ 
double the interval ato 6, or}to¢. This being confidered, | 
it will appear that intervals ought to be exprefled by the mea- ° 
fures of the ratios conftituting the founds forming thofe in-- 
tervals. But ratios are meafured by the logarithms of frac- » 
tions, the numerators of which denote the acute founds, and 
the denominators the grave. Hence the interval between” 


the founds a and 4 will be exprefled by the logarithm of 
the fraQuon * which is ufually denoted by / - or, which 
a 


comes to the fame, /8 —/a. The interval therefore of , 
equal founds, a to.a, will be null, as/a—/a=o. The. 
interval called an o€tave, or diapafon, will be expreffed by. 
the logarithm of 2: and the interval of the fifth or diapente, 
wiil be 13 —/2. From whence it appears that thefe inter- 
vals. are incommenfurable: fo that no intervals, however 
{mall, can be an aliquot part, both of the octave and fifth. 
The like may be faid of the intervals /3, and 75, and others . 
whofe logarithms are diffimilar. But intervals expounded . 
by logarithms of numbers, which are powers of the fame 
root, may be compared. Thus, the interval of the founds — 
27:8, will be to the interval of the founds 9:4, as 3 is 
to 2: For /*7 = 3/3,and3/2= 2/3. Euler, ibid. p.74.. 
But though the logarithms of numbers, which’are not. 
powers of the fame root, be incommenfurable, yet an ap-., 
proximating ratio of fuch may be found. Thus the meafure ; 
of the o€tave is /2 = 0.3010300, and the meafure of the 
fifth is /3 —/2=0.1760913. Hence the interval of the’, 
oétave will be to that of the fifth, nearly as 3010300 te. 
1760913; which ratio being reduced to {maller te:ms, in the ‘ 
method explained under the head Ravro, will give us thefe - 
{imple expreflions for the ratio of the o€tave and fifth: 2:; 
Wy 33 2, 5335 724.122 7917 2 10; 29 5 U7 Gl 2 2s 
53: 31, which laft is very near the truth. Euler, ibid.» 
p- 15: ‘ 
n 


of equal parts: for this purpofe we need only divide the, ° 


logarithm of the propofed interval into the fame number of. 
parts, and then find its correfpondent number by the tables. 
The ratio of the number fo found, to unity, will give the. 
required ratio of the divided interval to its propofed “part. - 
Thus let the third part of an oftave be required; its loga-, 
rithm will be = 0.1003433 = 4/2. The ratio correfpond-. 
ing nearly to this will be 63 : 50, or lefs accurately, 29+ 
23, 0r 5 : 4, which laft exprefles the third major ; and this. 
is by the lets knowing taken for the third part of an o€tave, 
and feems to be fuck on our barpfichords and organs, where, 
from C to Kis a third, from E to G & another, and from, 
G xor A” to c another third. 
know, that G x and A.” ought not to be reputed the Jame” 


nearly equal to two commas, wd 
M. Euler has inferted a table of intervals in his <¢ Tenta-. 
men Nove Theorie Mutice :’’ he £ ippofes the logarithm or, 
. 4 


meafure of the octave to be 1.000020, whence the logarithm 


like manner intervals may be divided into any number 


But the more intelligent, — 


found, fince they differ by a diefis enharmorica, which > 


7 


INTERVAL, 


of the fifth will be 0.584962, and the logarithm of the 
third major will be 0.321928: from thefe the meafures of 
all other intervals may be found. _ But as it has been eufto- 
mary for muficians to meafure their intervals by commas, we 
fhall here infert a table of intervals, with their meafures in 
commas; where we fuppofe the logarithm or meafure of the 
comma *2 to be 1.00000: hence the logarithm of the oc- 
tave 2 will be §5.79763, that of the fifth 32.63952, and 
laftly, that of the third major 17.96282. From thefe all 
the other intervals may be found in the manner expreffed in 
the table; where the firft columa fhews the names of the 
feyeral intervals; the fecond, the proportions of founds 
forming thefe intervals; the third, the compofition of thefe: 
proportions frem the primes 2, 3, and 5. The imaller figures 


marked above, and fomewhat to the right of the larger, in-- 


dicate the power to which the number expreffed by the larger 

17 
figures is raifed. ‘Thus 2 ate 
power of 2 multiplied by 3, and divided by the eighth 
power of By will produce 32325% in the fecond column, 
and that this 


fhews that the feventeenth 


is the proportion exprefling the interval called 
efchaton'in the firft column. ‘The fourth column of the table 
contains fome fimple figns of fome of the intervals, as 4 for 
hyperoche, d for dicfisy &c. and the fifth column fhews how the 
intervals arife from others : thus over againft femitone major, 
‘I find in the fourth column S, which is here only an arbitrary 
mark for this femitone; and in the fifth column I find s + 
d =1V — III, which fignifies that the femitone major is 
equal to the fum of the femitone minor and diefis, or to the 
difference between the fourth and the third major. Obferve, 
that the comma is marked by a dot (-); when this is placed 
over the letter or other fymbol, it fignifies that the interval 


is fuppofed to be heightened by a comma; and on the com 
trary, when the point is placed below, it fignifies that the 


interval muft be diminifhed by a comma ; thus ¢ = T figni- 
fies that the tone minor increafed by a comma is equal to a 
tone-major, and wice verfa: 'T = ¢ fhews that the tone-major 


diminifhed by a comma is equal to the tone-minor. The 
figns +, —, =, are here taken in the fame fenfe as in al- 
gebra, to fignify addition, fubtration, and equality. So 
likewife the dot placed between two numbers, or between a 
number and the fymbol of an interval, fignifies that the in- 
terval is to be multiplied by the number. Thus 2. IV 
fhews that the fourth is doubled; and thus 7*>=VI+S 
= 2.1V = VIII ~ T, thews, that the leffer flat feventh is 
equal to the fixth major and femitone-major, or alfo to two 
fourths, or to the otave when the tone-major has been taken 
from it. ~ Laftly, the fixth column of the table thews the 
meafures, or logarithms of the ratios in the fecond column. 
Thefe are not the common logarithms of the tables where 
1.0000000 is the logarithm of 10. But here 1.00000 is 
affumed as the logarithm of 4+, or of the comma, as before 
mentioned. ‘Thefe logarithms are eafily derived from the 
common, of the large tables of Vlacy, or Briggs : thus 
the logarithm of 2, or the otave = 0.3010299957; the 
logarithm of 3, or of the fifth = 0.17609125g90: and laitly, 
the logarithm of 4, or of the third major = 0.0969100130. 
Now thefe logarithms being feverally divided by the loga. 
rithm of #2, or the comma = 0.0053950139; the quotients 
will give the number of commas in an o€tave = 55.79763 ; 
ina fifth = 32.63952; and in a third major = 17.96282. 


“Hence all the reft may be found by addition and fubtrac— 


tion only. Here follows the Table. 


A Taste of the Mufical Intervals with their Meafuresy 


Proportions 
expreffing 
the Inter- 
vals. 


Names of the Intervals. 


393216 


Efchaton of Henfling 
390625 


2048 


2025 
81 


80 


Diafchifma of Euler 


‘Comma 


531441 
Comma of Pythagoras — 


‘ 


Enharmonic Diefis, or diminifhed fecond 


Semi-toned Minor, or leaft Chromatic } 
Diefis . 2 2 : 


Compofition 
of the Pro- 
portions 
rom 2, 3, 
and 5. 


- ‘ "ie Meafures 
Complex Signs to fhew the Compofition 7 s ; 


of Intervals, 


Simple 
Signs. 


e'73 


l1—-h=2d-s=3d-S 


6T — VIII 1.0908 3 


s—-d=S—2# 1.37695 
S-—s 1.90917 


t—S=d+4= UI — 3° | 3.28612} 
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A Tastr of the Mufical Intervals with their Meafures. 


Proportions Sag ay 
Debate gr RR Booed AY exprefling Spies seal Simple | Complex Signsto fhew the Compofition Meals 
= from 2, 3, oo of Intervals. Cunsnald 
vals. Andi 5 
Limma of the Greek fcale, or de- 256 2" eee nr 
ficient Semitone Major - - i 243 33 ) ti IV — 27 lg 
Leffer Limma, or redundant Semi- 135 B05 ze | 
tone Minor é . = } 128 é i eee 4.28612 ! 
16 a* 
Semitone Major - - - - E de re: 5 s4+d=1V-—Ill 5195 29 | 
2187 " € } 
Apotome of the Greek feale -  - we . T—-S=s 5.28612 | 
204: » / é 
Greater Limma, or redundant Semi- at EA Smee 'E 6 
tone Major - - - 25 5? em 4 19529 } 
625 Ce . 
! Double Semitone Minor : - ray a 2smt—d 6.57224 
57 a eS 
| eS 112 3% 5% § 
. pe Seas 5 RK oes 3 pe a — spe 1 7.7224 
1024 2 
Tone Mi 2 =2 TTS bere 8 . 
Tone Minor ~- . e . = = ——. ri, ig =—3°= ; 
: | 9 Za} || ; 
| Tone Major - - © © | _ te gk +=V-—-IV 9.48141 
8 2 
256 2° 
ae Frege tia @=25 10.39058 
x 225 
iDiminifhed Third - - - - 1 24- 3% 
re = | T+d= fair 11.39058 
a5! 
L 3 
2 5 
he 22% 33 a abe | 11.76753 
10 
; 
Superfluous Second Sst | 5 23 Top » =23* | ran6793 
| 64 q 
i 32 23 ‘ : 
Trihemitone of the Greek fcale, or = or go= t+ S=I1V--T 1367676 
deficient Third Minor - 27 3 x : 
6 2-3 Y : 
Third Minor - - - ° - — — 3 T+S=V=+-Ili 1467670 
5 5 
4096 re 
Triewitotie Major! = Lay © ~/|-, —- 38=T+StHd 15.58587] 
3375 3% 5 
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A TALLE of the Mufical Intervals with their Meafures. 
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. 768 ae 3 
Extreme diminifhed Fourth -  - a 3°>+d=1V —2s 16.58587 
625 Ze 
| 5 5 
mrera. Wage a4 © es > “er i (imi=vV — 3° 17.96282 
4 
Ditonus of the Greek Scale, or re- & =" lil=2:T 8.06282 
dundant Third Major - - 64 26 sag ee 
32 2 
Diminifhed Fourth - -  - - = e Il+d=I1V—s 19.87199 
rt 
(| Superfluous Third - + + °- = ans III + s 21.24894 
& 4 2° : 
et Be TA IV |lll+S=VUI-V 23.15811 
} 
. 1 27 3? 
{| Redundant Fourth - - ° 3 = IV=3°+T 24.15811 | 
) 20 an 5 
bins 25 5 
‘Superfluous Fourth - . - -- IV.+¢ 26.44423 
' 18 2.37 ° | 
1024 a? 
Semi-diapente of the Greek feale. -/| —— : IvV+S5S 27-35340 
Be 729 a 
45 Tal : 
Tritonus, or falfe Fourth - - - IVts=V-S | 27-4423 
32 2 
64 i 
Semi-diapente, or falfe Fifth -  - — mw s.si¥=-+ 28.35340 
45 se 5 
ee 723 3° ‘ 
Tritonus of the Greek Scale - - — —-— g3T=V—S=IVts 78.44423 
12 2? 
' 36 a*. 3° 
Diminifhed Fifth - - - - _ V+s= 2.3" 29-35340 
25 5° 
. ac 24 5 
eficient Fifth . er ek — V=IV +? 31.63952 
27 _ . 
=. 3 3 
eh iss} Sid s3> ct dre dhe = = Vi ivV+T=Illl +3 3263952 
2 2 
| iy rm : . 25 5 . 
‘Supet uous Fifth - - - - re — V+s 2.10 35-92564 
“f 1 2‘ 
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A Taste of the Mufical Intervals with their Meafures. 
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Proportions Compofition 
of the Pro- 


’ Gapteaihine ) si : ‘a : spofition | eafures 
Names of Intervals, a Aiitene a Seer a i * all Be a a oe C el oe 
i and a f Ahi 
E 8 Ps. | 
Sixth Minor - . - - . " “a 6" |V+S8= VIII — Ul 37283481 
5 3 
Sixth Major - - - - - — — VI 1 V+ ¢= VITI — 3* 41.120 
3 : 3 93 
Hexachord of the Greek Scale, or ad z . : 
redundant Sixth Major - - i Hi ms VI=V +.T = VIII — 3? \42en2093 
128 2? 
Fee ae 6° S=2.1V—]— se . 
ee ae ce : 5 t 43.03010 
ne t diminifhed Seventh - < 216 We aN ec 
| ae " +S=7°—s¢ 4463010 
ee Sas Ly 
| 7h oe. 8 4440705 
Leffer : 225 2 Sipe 
. fperdirehe. Seas ae oy 4 aud 
Greater t uperfiuotis Sixth —- Vil Foie 28 45-40705 
16 2+ 
c| a: 7> |VI4+S=2.1IV=VIII —T | 46.31622 
35 . 
Leffler t 4 | 9 2 : 
ie Seventh Miner “ pial 3 : VI tS = WV ae 
Greater | 5 : 7 aa ts af cE 2 } 47-31622. 
L 1s | 
% 5 3.5 : 
Seventh Major - ° ° = 3 VET FVI-+ T = VIL Ss 50.60234 
oe ae iy 
Diminifhed O&ave Sink chile E == VIl+d¢d=VUI1—-s 5251151 
25 5° 
125 53 
Superfluous Seventh Sra NSB Tai ~—— Vil+s=Vill—d 53-88846 
2? 
2 2 
Ogtave - - - - - - — 7 VIIE|VIIIT=V+I1V 55-79763 | 


The limma, apotome, trihemitone, ditonus, femidiapente, minor, are faid to be /uperfluous 3 and thofe which fall fhort 
and tritonus, mentioned in this table, by the names of limma, by the fame quantity, are faid to be diminifhed. Where an 


apotome, &c. of the Greek fcale, are fuch as are either men- 
tioned by the ancients, or at lealt occur in their fcale, where 
fourths are divided into two tones and a limma, and where 
the oftave confifted of five tones and two limmas. 


The term redundant, in the table, is applied to fuch 


iniervals as exceed the truth by a comma; and fuch as fall: 


fhort of the truth by a Itke quantity, are called deficient. 
Tatervals that exceed true diatonic.intervals, by a femitone 


interval exceeds a true diatonic interval by the quantity of 
two femitones minor, we have called it an extreme fuperfluous 
interval: and if it falls fhort by the fame quantity, the ap- 
pellation of extreme diminifbed interval is given it. Thus, if 
from A to D afcending be a true fourth, and from D to @ 
a true fifth, thenif D be fuppofed raifed by a comma, from 


AtoD will be a redundant fourth, and from D to aa de- 


ficient fifth. From A to D % will be a fuperfluous foe 
. an 


INT 
and from D y, to a will be a diminifhed fifth. In like man- 
ner, from A to D®, will be a diminifhed fourth; and from 
D® to aa fuperfluous fifth. From A to D xx (D double 


fharp) will be an extreme fuperfluous fourth, and from A to 


D” (D double flat) will be an extreme diminifhed fourth. 
In like manner from D x % toa will be an extreme di- 
minifhed, and from D” to a an extreme fuperfluous fifth. 
Such intervals are not to be met with in the practice of mu- 
fic ; but if the divifion of the o€tave inte 31 parts were once 
eftablithed, as it ought for the perfection of mufic, fuch in- 
tervals as thefe here mentioned will neceffarily occur in 
the feale. Vide Phil. Tranf. N° 481. p. 273, 274. See 
GENvs. 

This table, among other ufes, will facilitate the examina- 
tion of any propofed fcale, or interval. Suppofe, for in- 
ftance, it were required to examine fome of Ptolemy’s divi- 
fions of the fourth, as his diatonicum molle, which he makes 
$+45+ 45 = 4. Take the logarithm of $ from the 
common tables, and divide it by the logarithm of 84, the 


quotient will be 10.75, which gives the meafure or number | 


of commas, and its parts contained in an interval expreffed 

_by £. Look for the neareft meafure of intervals to 10.75 in 
the table, it will be found to be 10.39098, which anfwers 
to the interval” of two femitones major, or of the di- 
minifhed third, as practitioners call it. But Ptolemy’s 
exceeds this by 0.36, or about 4d of acomma. The 
next interval in Ptolemy's divifion is 1°, which is a true 
tone,minor. The third is 24, which will be found to be 
3-93 commas, that is,a femitone minor and 0.64 of a com- 
ma, or a femitone minor redundant by near }ds of a comma, 
But this is much out of tune. In the common, and in Huy- 
gens’s temperatures, the femitone minor is increafed only by 
about 4th of a comma. Vide Ptolemy’s Harmon. p. 92. 
apud Wallis Opera, tom. v. 

IntERVALS, Concinnous. Difcords are diftinguifhed into 
concinnous and inconcinnous intervals: the concinnous are {uch 
as are fit for mufic, next to, and in combination with con- 

cords; being neither very agreeable nor difagreeable in 
themfelves ; but having a good effect, as by their oppofition 
they heighten the more effential principles of pleafure ; or 
as by their mixture and combination with them, they pro- 
duce a variety neceflary to our being better pleafed. See 
Concrynous. 

The other difcords that are never ufed in mufic, are called 
inconcinnous. 

InrervAL, Diminifbed, is a defeétive interval, or an inter- 
val which is fhort of its juft quantity by a lefler femitone. 
Thus from C § to E being a third major, if E be lowered 
by a femitone minor, we fhall have E b, and then from C 4 
to Eb is called a diminif/bed third, in the language of prac- 
tical muficians, and occurs frequently in their works. But, 
ftriftly {peaking, in this cafe, the note E mutt be lowered 
more than a femitone minor. 

Intervat, Harmonical, is an interval, or difference of 
two founds which are agreeable to the ear, whether in con- 
fonance or fucceffion. 

-Harmonical intervals, therefore, are the fame with con- 
cords ; which fee. 

They are thus called, as being the only effential ingredients 
of harmony. 

Intervats, in the Mew Method of Hujfbandry, denote 
the wide fpaces, commonly about five feet, which are left 
between any two of the double, treble, or quadruple rows. 
See Huspannry. 

Inrervats, in the Miltary Art, ave the {paces left be- 
tween each regiment in camp, and likewife between each 
tent. 


IN T 
INTESTATE, a perfon who dies without making a 


will. An heir ad inteflato, is a perfon who inherits an eftate 
by fome other right than that of will or teftament. 

Heretofore, thofe who died inteftate, were held infamous, 
and accurfed; in regard, by the canons of feveral councils, 
every perfon was enjoined to bequeath a part of his eftate 
(and Matthew Paris fays it was at leaft to be a tenth part) 
tothe church, for the fafety of his foul; which a perfor 
who negleéted to make a will, and to leave this legacy to the 
church, was judged to have abandoned. Several councils 
took on them to command the priefts to folicit dying perfons 
to be charitable to the church ; and this they did fo earneftly, 
that abfolution and the viaticum were denied to thofe whom 
they could not prevailon; fo that they made no difference 
between thefe inteftates and felf-murderers ; and they were 
alike denied Chriftian burial. Du Cange adds, that all 
who died without abfolution, without receiving the viati- 
cum, and without leaving alms to the church (even though 
they died fuddenly), had their effeéts feized, and confifcated 
to the ufe of the church, bifhop, &c. See AnminIsTRA- 
tor and TrsTAMENT. 

In the Englifh law there are two kinds of inteftates: the 
one de faflo, which are thofe who make no will at all; the 
other de jure, called alfo guaft inteflati, which are thofe who 
make a will; but fuch an one as is null and void, either from 
the executors refufing to att, or from fome other caufe : 
in which cafe they are judged to die as inteftate, guaf 
inte/latt. 

And the 22 & 23 Car. II. c. 10. commonly called the 
ftatute of diftribution, appoints a diftribution of inteftates? 
eftates, (except of femes covert, which are left as at com- 
mon law, ftat. 29 Car. II. c. 3. § 25.) after debts and 
funeral expences are paid among the wife and children of the 
deceafed ; or for want of fuch, among the next of kin, &e. 
and the at of parliament doth immediately upon the death 
of the inteftate veft an intereft in the perfons entitled: fo 
that if any one dies before the diftribution, though within the 
year, his fhare fhall go to his executors and adminiltrators 3 
and not to the furvivors or next of kin to the inteftate. (1 Lil. 
Abr. 487. See ApministRATION.) By this ftatute the 
mother, as well as the father, fucceeded to all the perfonal 
effeéts of their children who died inteftate, and without 
wife or iffue: in exclufion of the other fons and daughters, 
the brothers and filters of the deceafed. And fo the law fill 
remains with refpect to the father ; but by ftatute 1 Jac. IT. 
c. 17, if the father is dead, and any of the children die in- 
teltate without wife or iffue, in the life-time of the mother, 
fhe and each of the remaining children, or their reprefenta- 
tives, fhall divide his effeéts in equal portions. See Custom 
of Lonpon. 

By the fame ftatute it is enacted, that one-third part of 
the furplufage of the eftate of any perfon dying inteftate, 
fhall be diltributed to his widow, and the relidue amongft 
his children by equal portions, or among fuch perfons as 
legally reprefent his children, in cafe any of them be thea 
dead, excepting fuch child or children (not being heir at 
law) who fhall have any ettate by the fettlement of the intef- 
tate, or fhall be advanced by the inteftate in his life-time, b 
portion or portions equal to the fhare which fhall by fuch dif- 
tribution be allotted to the other children, and in cafe their 
portions have not been equal, they fhall be made fo as nearly 
as poffible out of the fame furplufage. But the heir at law is 
to have an equal part in the diitribution with the ref of 
the children, without any confideration of the value of the 
land which he hath by defcent or otherwife from the inteftate, 
In cafe there be no children nor legal reprefentatives, oné 
moiety of the faid eftate fhall be‘allotted to the widow “ 

Ppa the 


IN T 
the inteftate, and: the refidue diftributed equally to every-of 


the next kindred of the inteftate, who are in equal degree, 
and thofe who legally reprefent them ; provided that there 
be no reprefentations admitted among collaterals, after 
brothers and filters children : and if there be no widow, the 
faid eftate fhall be wholly diftributed in equal fhares among 
the children ; or if there be no child, te the next of kindred 
in equal degree, and their legal reprefentatives. But no 
fuch diftribution of the goods of an inteftate fhould be made 
till after one year be fully expired after his death, and thofe 
to whom diftribution is made, are required to give bonds 
with fufficient fureties, to refund in cafe of debts. 

This ttatute of diftributions bears a near refemblance to 
our ancient Englith law, « de rationabili parte bonorum,”’ 
which fir Edward Coke himfelf (2 Inft. 33.), though he 
doubted the generality of its reftraint on the power of devif- 
ing by will, held to be univerfally binding (in point of con- 
fcience at leaft) upon the adminiftrator or executor, in the 
cafe of either a total or partial inteftacy. It alfo bears 
fome refemblance to the Roman law of fucceffion « ab intef- 
tato ;’’ which, and becaufe the aét was alfo penned by an emi- 
nent civilian (fir Walter Walker), has occafioned a notion 
that the parliament of England copied it from the Roman 
pretor, though it is little more than a reftoration, with fome 
refinements and regulations, of our old conftitutional law ; 
which prevailed as an eftablifhed right and cuftom from the 
time of king Canute downwards, many centuries before Juf- 
tinian’s laws were known or heard of in the weftern parts of 
Europe. Judge Blackitone obferves, however, that the 
docirine and limits of reprefentation, laid down in the flatute 
of diftributions, feems to have been principally borrowed 
from the civillaw; whereby it will fometimes happen that per- 
fonal eftates are divided ‘ per capita,’ and fometimes “ per 
ftirpes ;?’? whereas the common law knows no other rule of 
fucceffion but that ‘ per itirpes’? only. BI. Com. b. ii. 

INTESTINA, in the Linnean Syfiem, an order or di- 
vifion of-worms (fee Vermes) ; the characters of which 
are, that they are fimple naked animals without limbs: 
fome are pierced with a lateral hole or a kind of pore ; and 
others are imperforated and have no lateral pore. The fub- 
ordinate genera of this divifion of worms are the afcarisy 
trichocephalus, uncinaria, tilaria, {colex, ligula, linguatala, firon- 
gylus, echinorhynchus, heruca, cucullanus, caryophylleus, fafciola, 
myxine, tenia, furia, gordius, hirudo, lumbricus, fipunculus, and 

lanaria. 

INTESTINE Morton. Sce Motion. 

Intestine War. See War. . 

INTESTINES, in Anatomy, are portions of the membranous 
tube, in which the converfion of the food into chyle, and the 
expulfion of its refidue in the form of feces is effected. 
They are two in number, and are diltinguifhed by epithets 
derived from their relative fize ; the /mal/ inteftine (int. tenue) 
fucceeds the ftomach, and is immediately followed by the 
large (int. craffum).. The ufe of the word in the plural, 
with either ‘of thefe epithets, is incorrect ; fince each of 
thefe divifions of the alimentary canal is a fingle tube. 

The changes which the food undergoes in the ftomach and 
inteftines, and the funétions of thefe organs, have been fully 
difcuffed under the article Diczsrion ; at prefent our ob- 
je&t is merely anatomical, and coniilts in prefenting to the 
reader the details concerning the forms, fituation, connec- 
tions, and ftru€ture of the inteftines. ‘ 

The {mall inteftine is that part. of the alimentary canal 
which extends from the pylorus to the valve of the colon. 
{t is the longeft divifion of the canal, and is fuppofed to be 
three or four times the length of the’ body. It is naturally 
divided into two parts: the fir of thele, placed between 
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the two layers of the tranfverfe mefocolon, has a fixed fitna- 
tion in the abdominal cavity, and is called duodenum: the 
other floats loofely in the abdomen, and is diflinguifhed by 
an ambiguous and arbitrary divifion into jejunum and ileum. 
It is generally, but not always, {maller in fize than the large 
inteftine ; yet, when it is diftended with air or other con- 
tents, it exceeds the empty large inteftine in diameter. The 
cells and folds of the latter give to its coats in the collapfed 
ftate a feel of greater thicknefs, although they are not ac- 
tually thicker than fome parts of the {mall inteftines. A fu- 
perficial view would lead us to defcribe it as a cylindrical 
tube ; but more accurate examination and actual meafure- 
ment will fhew that it is conical, largeft at its commencement, 
{malleft at its termination, and diminifhing very gradually 
between thefe points. When diftended, the outline of its 
{ection is circular ; in the empty ftate its fides fall together, 
fo that it reprefents an oblong oval. 


The ftructure of the tube is the fame, in all effential points, ; 


throughout its whole extent ; andthe diftin€tions of anato- 
milts regard only points of fituation and conneGion. The 
excretory tubes of the liver and pancreas open into the canal, 
near its beginning. 

The duodenum is that part of the inteftine included between 
the pylorus and the point at which the canal efcapes from the 
tranfverfe mefocolon. Itis placed in the neighbourhood of 
the vertebral column, between the two layers of the mefo- 
colon, which are conneéted to it by a loofe cellular fubftance. 
The large end of the pancreas is very clofely attached to it. 
From the pylorus it turns backwards, and to the right, un- 
der the neck of the gall-bladder, which touches it: hence it 
frequently has a yellow tint in the dead fubje&. This, 
which may be called the firft portion of the duodenum, 
forms a diftin& angle with the fecond, which defcends 
almoft perpendicularly behind the upper layer of the mefo- 
colon connected to it by a loofe cellular medium. Its pofte- 
rior furface correfponds to the right lide of the vertebral 
column, and to the front of the right kidney: its inner 
edge to the pancreas. The third part makes a turn at the 
lower end of the kidney, or about the third lumbar vertebra, 
pafles from right to left acrofs the vertebral column, in front 
of the aorta and vena cava, behind the fuperior mefenteric 
veflels, and below the pancreas. At the left fide of the ab- 
domen it again turns forwards and towards the right, 
efcapes from behind the inferior layer of the mefocolon, and 
takes the name of jejunum. Thus this divilion of the in- 
teftinal canal forms a kind of half circle, of which the con- 
vexity is towards the right, and the concavity to the left : 
the pancreas is included within it. 

The anterior furface of the intefline only is covered by 


peritoneum ; the potterior afpect being attached to the neigh- “ 


bouring organs by cellwlar fubftance. In the part near the , 
pylorus, the covering membrane adheres clofely to the mui- 
cular part of the intettine, as it does in the jejunum,or ileum: 
but in the reft of its courfe, the adhefion is much more loofe, 
and in the third portion the mefenteric veffels are interpofed 
between the membrane and the intefline, A fold of mem- 
brane produced from the neighbourhood of the right kidney, 
and from the tranfverfe fiffure of the liver, is fometimes de- 
{cribed as the ligamentum duodeni renale or hepaticum: the 
reft of the canal is included within the {pace left between the. 
layers of the mefocolon. ' 

Its length is about that of twelve fingers’ breadthse - 
The united pancreatic and biliary du&ts have their opening. 
on the pofterivr furface, at the angle formed between the } 
firft and feeond portions of the duodenum. 


The peculiarities of the duodenum are its incomplete pe= _ 


ritoneal covering ; its circumfcribed and fixed fituation 5 
1ts 
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its connection to the pancreas, and receiving the fecreted 
fluid of that gland and the liver. Its figure is perhaps lefs 
regularly cylindrical, and there are fome differences in the 
mucous membrane. 

'The arteries of the duodenum are derived from the gaftro- 
duodenal branch of the hepatic, and from the fuperior me- 
fenteric: the veins join fome of the trunks, which contri- 
buted to the formation of the vena portarum. The abforb- 
ing veflels pafs to the glands at the root of the mefentery. 
The nerves come from the czliac ganglia. 

Second Divifion of the fmall Inteflines —This part of the 
canal, which is very loofe and moveable, forms numerous 
turns, and its convolutions fill up the fpace between the 

_bladder and uterus below, and the large inteftine above and 
at the fides : the latter part almoft encircles the {pace in which 
this divifion of the canal lies. As the cecum and the fig. 
moid flexures of the colon do not touch below, the fmal! in- 
teftine defcends in their interval, in greater or lefs quantity, 
into the pelvis. ‘The umbilical and hypogaftric regions of 
the abdomen are chiefly occupied by thefe convolutions : 
which accommodate themfelves, by their perfe€&t mobility, 
to the numerous changes produced in this fpace. A diflended 
ftate of the ftomach caufes them to defeend: when the 
bladder, rectum, and uterus are empty, much of the inteftine 
is found in the pelvis ; but when thefe organs, and particu- 
larly the latter, are difended, the inteftine afcends: in a 
word, it pafles into any fpace that remains open for it. The 
tranfverfe arch of the colon bounds the fpace occupied by 
the {mall inteftine above: the lumbar portions of the large 
inteftine, fixed to the back of the abdomen, allow the con- 
volutions to pafs in front of them, and to correfpond imme- 
diately to the abdominal parietes. The latter limit and con- 
fine it in front, and are feparated from it only by the great 
omentum. . 

A broad fold of peritoneum, called the mefentery, con- 
neétsit in its fituation to the abdominal cavity ; this confilts 
of two layers, which receive the inteftine between them, and 
give ita {mooth external coat. This fold is attached to the 
back of the abdomen, in an oblique line, extending from 
the left lumbar to the right iliac regions: here it is about 
fix inches broad. It expands fo confiderably as to be broad 
enough on the oppofite or front margin, to be attached to 
the whole length of the jejunum and ileum. In confequence 
of this great breadth of the anterior part, the mefentery 
itfelf, in this fituation, forms a valt number of longitudinal 

'plaits. The flat furfaces of the mefentery are fmooth, and 
‘contiguous to the inteftinal convolutions, The depth of the 
mefentery, from its polterior or fixed, to its anterior or 
loofe edge, is greateft in the middle, and gradually dimi- 
nifhed towards either end. Its ftru€ture and attachments 
arefuch as to preferve the inteftinal convolutions in a certain 
relative pofition, and at the fame time to allow in the whele 
a confiderable liberty of motion; it prevents the inteftines 
alfo from becoming entangled in the motions of its individual 
parts... 

It is compofed of two membranous layers, produced 
from the peritoneum, ‘Vhe latter membrane, after lining 
the pollerior and right portion of the abdomen, when it ar- 

ivesat the root of the mefentery, is refleGted from behind 

wrds, inflead of being continued to the left fide. ‘That, 
as lined the pofterior and left divifion of the cavity, 
fle€ted from behind forwards, inftead of paffing in 
front of the vertebre. Thefe lamin, turned towards each 
other, form the two furfaces of the mefentery ; they fepa- 
rate at the inteftine, and leave a cylindrical tube, in which 
that canal ig eéntained, They are conneéted by a layer of 
cellular membrane, containing more or lefs feet, and the ar- 
’ 


- 


teries, veins, and nerves of the jejunum and ileum, as well ag 
the lacteal veffels and their glands. 

‘The inteftinal convolutions have no fixed fituation, but 
are formed, deftroyed, and renewed, carried upwards, 
downwards, &c. according to the general or particular mos 
tions of the canal: yet the concavity of each turn is always 
at the mefenteric edge, and its convexity at the loofe mar- 
gin of the gut. The very loofe attachment to the fides 
of the cavity, and the apparently irregular order in 
which the convolutions of the inteftines are difpofed, feem 
at firlt fight to prevent us from affigning any particular di- 
rection to this part of the canal. Butif we put out of the 
queftion the great mafs of the turns, and examine the parts 
where it begins and ends, and confider at the fame time the 
direétion of the mefentery, we fhall find that the canal alto- 
gether pafles obliquely from above downwards, and from the 
left towards the right fide. It begins in fact on the left fide 
of the tranfverfe mefocolon below the fuperior mefenteric 
veffels, and it terminates in the right iliac region, where it is 
fixed to the fide of the cecum. 

A tranfverfe fe€tion of the inteftine prefents an elliptical 
area ; of which the fmaller circle correfponds to the mefen- 
tery, and the larger to the loofe edge of the inteftine. Confi- 
dered in its whole length, the mefenteric or attached edge is 
concave ; the loofe margin convex. ‘The {mall trunks of the 
blood-veffels enter on the former ; their minute ramifications, 
and the fine origins of the abforbents, are obferved on the 
latter. ~ 

Sometimes {mall blind proceffes, or appendices, varyingé 
in length from a few lines to three or four inches, are con- 
nected to the fmall inteftine. It is very uncommon to fee 
more than one ina fubject. They are cylindrical or coni- 
cal towards the extremity, communicate freely with the reft 
of the canal, and completely agree with it in ftrudture. 
There can be no doubt that they are originally formed parts, 
and not produced by any morbid extention of the inteftmal 
parietes. They are often mentioned uncer the name of di- 
verticula. 

- When moderately diftended, the intefine meafures more 
than an inch at its largeft diameter, and lefs at the 
{malleft. When it is completely diftended, the figure is 
circular. 

The coats are thinner than in the ftomach or in the large 
inteftine: they are thickeft at the beginning, and grow gra- 
dually thinner to the end. They appear proportionally 
thicker, when the inteftine is in a contracted itate. It is 
more flethy, elaitic, and dark coloured ; in a word, firmer 
and thicker in perfe€tly healthy men than in women or vale- 
tudinarians. When it is afferted that the canal is fo many 
times the length of the body, we ouly mean to give a gene- 
ral notion of its extent; for there is no relation between the 
ftature of individuals and the volume of their galtric 
vilcera, 

The diftin&tion of the jejunum and ileum is quite arbitrary : 
there are no marks fhewing the termination of one, and the 
beginning of the other; but the two ends of the canal differ 
obvioufly in feveral points. Winflow gives the former name 
to the upper two-fifths of the tube,, and the latter to the 
lower three-fifths. 

Organization of, the fmall Inteftine —Tt confitts, like the fto- 
mach, of three diitinét {trata or coats, connected by cellular 
fubltance : thefe are mott clearly {een on the cut edge of the 
part, after a fimple incilion, when the difference of colour 
and denfity enables us to diftinguifh them eafily. Boiling 
arid maceration in proof fpirit render the'diflection of the 
inte(tinal doats more ealy. 

The firit or external coat is a ferous membrane, confilling 

os 
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‘of a production of peritoneum. The two layers of the 
mefentery feparate at the concave edge of the inteftine, fur- 
round it, and are continued into each other at the convex 
fide. It covers, therefore, the whole external furface, except- 
ing the narrow ftrip where the two layers are feparated. 

This ferous membrane is very thin, fo as to be nearly 
tran{parent, and pofleffes no fibres: the mufcular fibres and 
the blood-veffels can be feen through it. Its external furface 

is moilt, and perfetly {mooth ; while the internal, connected 
to the fubjacent fibres by cellular fubflance, has a rough 
appearance. 

The mufecular or fecond coat of the inteftine confills of 
two ftrata of fibres. The external, which is thin and fmall, 
has a longitudinal direction, but their fibres can hardiy be 
feen except at the convex edge of the gut. The internal is 
much more confiderable ; its libres are more numerous, and 
they furround the intetline in a circular manner, fo as to cut 
the former at right angles. ‘Thefe fibres are the moft dif- 
tindly marked about the duodenum: they grow more flender, 
poffefs lefs colour, and are therefore hardly obfervable near 
the valve of the colon. 

The third or internal covering is a mucous membrane, ge- 
nerally called by anatomiits the vilious coat of the inteftine : 
jt is always covered in a greater or lefs degree with a mucous 
fluid. This is connected to the mufcular ftratum by a very 
copious, white, and rather loofe cellular fubftance, the 
nervous coat of many anatomifts. ‘The trunks of the blood- 
veffels and abforbents of the mucous furface are contained 
in this in great numbers, and give to it the appearance of 
confiderable vafcularity. It not only connects the mucous 
and mufcular coverings together, but alfo unites the duphi- 

-eatures of the former. Through the intervals of the muf- 
cular fibres it joins the cellular fubftance connecting the 
ferous and mufcular coats. When carefully feparated, it has 
the appearance of a fine cotton on both furfaces: and this 
appearance may be ftill more ftrikingly produced by cutting 
off the mefentery clofe to the inteltine, inverting the tube 
and inflating it forcibly, when the air will penctrate into the 
whole cellular ftructure of the organ. If the part be ma- 
cerated, after feparating by difleétion the mucous and muf- 
cular coats, the water diftends the cells and exhibits the 
ftructure very clearly. 

‘The mucous membrane is much longer than the two other 
coats, and it is confequently colleéted, throughout the whole 
canal, inte folds, by which the difference of length is com- 
penfated. Thefe are not lke the ruge of the ftomach, 
formed only in the contracted, and difappearing in the dif- 
tended ftate of the organ; but they belong to the effential 
ftructure of the part, and exift therefore under all circum- 
ftances. They are moitly tranfverfe in their direction ; that 
is, they cut the long axis of the gut at right angles ; and 
they are called valvulz conniventes, although they have not, 
nor can pofiibly exert any thing like the action of a valve. 
They begin about an inch from the pylorus, are {mall, and 
longitudinally difpofed in the duodenum. They then aflume 
a more regular arrangement, are numerous and large, and 
nearly parailel; towards the end of the intefline they gra- 
dually become fmaller and fewer, and have again in great 


be from half a line to three lines. They are fo completely 
unrefitting, that they yield readily in either direction to any 
impelling force, and are applied againft the furface of the 
canal. As they depend entirely on the cellular fubftance, 
they are deftroyed by feparating the mucous membrane and 
drawing it out: the furface then becomes {mooth, and very 
much exceeds the length of the other coats. 

The fituation, length and breadth, direétion, number and 
form of the valvule conniventes, can be very well obferved 
in a gut inflated and dried ; but their natural appearance, 
their thicknefs, foftnefs, &c. are bett feen in an inverted in- 
telline floating in water, : 

When the furface of the mucous membrane is attentively 
examined, it is found univerfally covered with very delicate 
and minute folds and projections, fo as to give it a flocculent 
appearance ; thefe are named villi, "Chey are more numerous 
and large in the commencement of the canal, and decreafe 
in number and fize towards the oppofite end. In fome ani- 
mals, as the dog, thefe, villi are remarkably long and nu- 
merous, fo that the furface of the mucous membrane come 
pletely refembles velvet. 

When the blood-veffels have been fuccefsfully injeéted, 
microfcopical examination difcovers other irregularities on 
thefe villi, and fhews us that the whole confifts of a clofe 
net-work of vafcular communications. Each villus contains 
moreover numerous abforbing veffels, fo that they have been 
regarded as the great organs of abforption, containing the 
mouths by which the la¢teals take up the chyle from the 
inteftine. Anatomilts have bufied themfelves much with 
attempts to detect the a€tual openings of the la€teals upon 
the villi. Lieberkuhn thought that he could fee, by the 
aid of the microfcope, an opening into each villus leading 
into a fmall veficular cavity in the centre, which he called . 
the ampulla. Hewfon did not admit this ftruéture, but. 
conceived that the veffels begin by fimple apertures, in the 
number of one or more on each villus. Mr. Cruikfhanck - 
met with a fubjeét, in which the laéteals and villi were re- 
markably loaded with chyle, and he examined thefe parts 
with the microfcope. Many of the villi were fo full that 
they feemed like white veficles, without any diftinétion of 
particular veflels. «* In fome hundred villi,” fays he, *¢ I faw 
a trunk of a laéteal, forming or beginning by radiated 
branches. The orifices of thefe radii were very diftin@ on - 
the furface of the villus, as well as the radii themfelves, 
feen through the external furface, paffing into the trunk of _ 
the la¢teal: they were full of a white fluid. There was 
but one of thefe trunks in each villus. The orifices on the — 
villi of the jejunum, as dotor Hunter himfelf faid, (when 
I afked him, as he viewed them in the microfcope, how 
many he thought there might be,) were about -fifteen or 
twenty on each villus: and in fome I faw them ftill more 
numerous.” Anatomy of the Abforbing Veflels, chap. 11, _ 
and plate 2. i 

It has been calculated, that the furface of this mucous — 
membrane, when allowance is made for all its inequalities, 
exceeds that of the common integuments. . ; 

Numerous mucous glands are fituated on the external fur- _ 
face of the mucous membrane of the fmall inteftine: their 


part of the ileum a longitudina! difpofition. Near the valve 
of the colon the gut is almoft-{mooth. 
The valvule conniventes may occupy from one to three- 


duéts open on the internal furface of the organ. Thefe 
parts are always {mall, and in many cafes are not demon- 
itrated without fome difficulty. The 


fourths of the diameter of the canal, but rarely. extend 
through the whole circle: they are often joined by {mall 
communicating folds, and frequently are bifurcated at their 
extremities. When fhort, they are narrow, and are broader 


in proportion as they are longer: they are broadeft in the 
middle and narrower at the extremities. Their breadth may 
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y are moft advane 
tageoufly exammed by flitting up the gut, and hong 
againit the light ; they are diftinguifhed by their compara- - 


tive opacity. Several exit in the duodenum; in the jejunum 
they are fewer, but they increafe in number again in the 
ileum, are colleéted into confiderable mafles, and are pare * 
ticularly numerous towards the end of the inteftine. ‘They 
vary 
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vary in fize: fome are rounded, others eompreffed; the 
larger are generally placed fingly, the {maller are placed 
clofe together in collections of different extent. The open- 
ings of the excretory duéts of the larger ones on the mu- 
‘cous furface of the inteftine are fufficiently confpicuous. 
They feem to poffefs a very fimple ftruéture; we can ob- 
ferve in them merely a net-work of minute vafcular ramifica- 
tions, which depofit their fecreted mucus in a fimple exere- 
tory tube. ’ 

~ According as thefe bodies are found fingle, or in collec- 
tions, they have been called glandule /olitarie or agminate. 
Again, they have been named in different parts, after per- 
fons who firft defcribed them, giandule Peyeri and Brun- 
neri. 

- The arteries of the jejunum and ileum are derived from the 
trunk of the fuperior mefenteric: the veins all end in the 
‘mefenteric root of the vena portarum. The blood in thefe 
veins has been obferved to have white ftreaks in it; but this 
‘is not peculiar to the mefenteric veffels. Fluids injected into 
the mefenteric veins ealily tranfude on the mucous furface 
of the inteftine. 

The fuperficial abforbing veffels have their crigin in the 
ferous membrane, anaitomofe very frequently with each 
other, and with the deepfeated ones, pafs through the me- 
fentery in a fupcrior and inferior fet, and enter the mefen- 
teric glands. 
the villi of the mucous furface, are called the laéteal or 
chyliferous veffels; they are often diftended in a varicofe 
manner to a confiderable fize : their trunks accompany thofe 
of the blood-veffels in the cellular fubftance on the furface 
of the mucous membrane, anaftomofe very frequently with 
each other, and with the fuperficial ones, both here and in 
the mefentery, fo as to forma complete net-work, and then 
proceed to the glands. They are very numerous in the 
duodenum and jejunum; but are fewer in the reft of the 
canal; they form a plexus in the mefentery, proceed from 
gland to gland, becoming larger and larger, and {till com- 
municating together. Collected into large trunks, they 
arrive at the under and back furface of the pancreas,- and 
are united with the abforbing veflels of the {tomach, f{pleen, 
and liver in the glands and plexufes fituated about this part. 
They then bend downwards, forming new plexufes, and 
arrive at the glands placed about the aorta, uniting with all 
the trunks from the other abdominal vifcera, from the pelvis 
and lower extremities ;. they then afcend again to terminate 
in the thoracic duét. 

The mefenteric glands, amounting in number to one hun- 
dred or more, even to one hundred and fifty, are chiefly 
placed on the fuperior mefenteric artery, either fcattered 
and feparated, or in a more clofe arrangement. They are 
fewer and fmaller towards the lower part and right portion 
of the mefentery and intefline, than on the upper and left 
part. ‘They are mollly flattened, with a round or oval cir- 
cumference: and the larger are placed irregularly among the 
{mall ones. They have a brownifh red colour, but are paler 
and {maller in adults than in infants. When full of chyle they 
are whiter. 

The nerves of the fmall inteftine are derived from the 
ewliac ganglia; they form net-works adhering very clofely 
to the arteries. ‘The animal fenfibility of the inteltines is 
probably very flight under ordinary ecircumftagces ; the 
funétions of thefe parts are performed without our con- 
{cioufnefs.. Difeafe, however, develops a moft acute animal 
fenfibility. Animal contractility is entirely deficient : no exer- 
tion of the will.can either accelerate or retard the action of 
the inteftine. But the moft {triking phenomena of the in- 
tehinal functions are derived from their organic fenfible con- 


The deeper-feated abforbents, arifing from 


tractility, which refides in their mufcular coat ; thefe may 
be witneffed in living animals by expofing the abdomen, or 
in thofe recently dead, and fometimes in the invteftines ex- 
pofed by accident or furgical operations. The whole canal 
is obferved to be in motion, and this is called periftaltic, which 
term fignifies merely contraéting. One part of the tube is feen 
to be contrasted, while another. is dilated; one afcends, 
while another defcends; one is extended, another rendered 
fhorter: thus a general-twifting and creeping is produced, 
compared to the motion of worms, and hence ca'led vermi- 
cular. "Touch a part of. the gut with a fharp inftrument, 
or with any chemical ftimulus,. and it will be fo contraéted 
as to clofe the canal. A fimilar effect follows the applica: 
tion of ftimuli, fuch as air, or other fluids, to the interna 
furface. This is not confined to the mere fpot irritated, but 
the neighbouring parts partake of the affeGtion. _This fens 
fibility continues fome time after death, and is manifefted 
even in the inteftine when removed from the body.. 

The ordinaty and natural ftimuli, by which the organic 
contractility of the inteitine is excited, are, the chyme or 
aliment as it comes from the ftomach, the air mixed with 
and accompanying this, and the bile. The artificial and 
unufual ones are purgative medicines, worms, cold applied 
to the abdomen. Cold to the feet, and-terror.fometimes.a@ 
fympathetically. 

Phytiologitts have diftinguifhed three kinds of motion ix 
the inteftine ; the defcending or regular one, proceeding from 
the ftomach to the large inteftine ; the afcending or inverted, 
the reverfe of the former; and the mixed, which partakes 
of both thefe. 

The following phenomena may be obferved in the motion 
of the inteftine. Parts of the canabare alternately diitended 
and contracted ; moved in various directions ;.rendered tenfe 
and loofe to the touch ; dittended with air or chyme ;: incur- 
vated or extended ; appear. longer or fhorter according as 
the longitudinal or. circular fibres a@t ; are filled or emptied ; 
in fhort, they are alternately at.reft.and in motion, 

The longitudinal fibres fhorten the canal lengthwife: the 
circular ones. produce an oppolite effe&t. The latter admit 
of diltention, until. the gut exceeds an inch in diameter ;: 
they contract it again to half a-line,- or-even clofe the canal. 
entirely, 

The antiperiftaltic ation feems juft fufficient in degree, 
in a healthy animal, to retain the chyle for the action ot the 
abforbing veffels. In difeafes, or when an infuperable obfta- 
cle exiils to the natural paffage of the aliment, this inverted, 
motion is carried toa great degree, fo that the contents of. 
the {mall and even large inteitine are conveyed into the 
ftomach, and expelled by vomiting. 

The /arge inteffine is that. portion of the alimentary canal,. 
which extends from the end of the fmall inteftine to the 
anus, and is fo named becaufe its diameter confiderably ex-- 
ceeds that of the fmall. It is diftinguithed from the latter, not 
merely by its fituation, connections,, external form and 
functions, but alfo in its minute itruéture, fo that a very 
{mall portion of it might be diftinguifhed from.a dimilar 
piece of the ftomach or {mall inteitine. . 

Its fituation is more defined and conftant than that of the 
{mail inteitine. Beginning ia the right iliac region, it rifes 
in front of the right kidney, goes backwards under the liver, 
and then turns. forwards and towards the left (the firft or 
hepatic flexure of the colon), It continues in a tran{verfe 
direction, fron right to left, under the gall-bladder, the 
ftomach, and.the notch of the fpleen, below and behind. 
which it turns again, and forms a large angle (the fecond or 
fplenic flexure). It defeends on the left fide of the abdo- 
men, in front of the left kidney, forms in the left iliac region 

a large 
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a large and loofe fold, refembling in its form the letter S; 
pafles over the left facro-iliac fymphytis into the pelvis, runs 
along the concave furface of the facrum and os coccygis, and 
ends a little beyond the anterior extremity of that bone, at 
the anus. 

We may diftinguifh fix portions of the large inteftine : 
1, the cecal, which is commonly named fimply the cecum : 
2, the vermiform, ordinarily called proceflus or appendix 
vermiformis ceci: 3, the right part of the colon, or the 
afcending portion: 4, the tranfverfe part, or the arch: 
5, the left part, including the defcending colon and the fig- 
moid or iliac flexure of the gut: 6, the reétum. Very com- 
monly the tube is divided into the three parts, cecum, colon, 
and rectum. Thefe different names, as in the fmall inteftine, 
have led to the employment of the phrafe large inteflines in 
the plural, as if there were more than one tube. 

We cannot affign any exact limits to thefe divifions, as 
the pofition of the inteftine, on which they are founded, 
varies in its different ftates of diftention or emptinefs. The 
right colon defcends lower, and appears longer when it is 
fullthan when empty. The tranfverfe portion, when filled, 
may defcend, from the loofenefs of its attachment, to the 
umbilicus or pelvis: if it be longer than ufual, it forms an 
arch with the concavity upwards, or it may make one or 
two turns. When removed from the body, all diftinétion of 
particular divifions is loft, and the gut forms a ftraight unin- 
terrupted tube. It is from three to five times fhorter 
than the {mall inteftine, and they are to each other nearly as 
five to twenty-five. In individuals of good proportions it 
meafures about feven feet. The conneétions of the inteftine 
are more firm in fome fituations, and more loofe in others. 
In many parts the peritoneum does not entirely furround the 
tube, but covers its anterior portion only, leaving the pof- 
terior part to be affixed by cellular fubitance to the conti- 
guous organs. ‘The term mefocolon is applied generally to 
the peritoneum covering the large inteftine. 

The mefocolon dextrum paffes from the under and back 
part of the liver, from the apex of the laft rib, from the 
right quadratus lumborum, and iliacus internus, in front of 
the right colon and cecum. Thus thefe parts, which are 
only covered on their anterior furface, are firmly bound to 
the iliac mufcle, the kidney, liver, and duodenum, and con- 
tantly held in this fituation. The appendix has its peculiar 
{mall an€ falciform mefentery. 

The tranfverfe mefocolon is a broad and loofe fold, by 
which the tranfverfe part of the inteftine is uniformly covered, 
except jult at the feparation of its two lamine. The left 
mefocolon is infleted towards the right, nearly at a right 
angle, and is then continued behind and below the ftomach 
and liver, in a tranfverfe dire¢tion to the left kidney, under the 
name of mefocolon tranfverfum. ‘Together with the arch of 
the colon, it forms a kind of tranfverfe partition or dia- 
phragm, loofe at the anterior edge, and feparating the fto- 
mach, duodenum, fpleen, and liver from the other abdominal 
contents. Itis generally horizental, as its name denotes ; 
but it is fometimes fo broad and long as to defcend with the 
inteftine into the pelvis. It is made up of two lamine of 
peritoneum, including between them, befides’ the blood- 
veflels, the abforbents with their glands, and the nerves of 
the inteftine, conne&ted and covered by more or lefs fat, the 
duodenum, and pancreas. The latter parts are placed quite 
at the root of the fold. 

The upper lamina defcends from the fplenie fold of the 
peritoneum, the pancreas, the upper lambar vertebrez, the 
external covering of the duodenum, and the neighbourhood 
of the kidney and vena cava. The inferior lamina, which 


as more fimple and ftrong, comes on the left from the fitua- 
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tion under the f{pleen, where it furrounds the duodenum by 
a kind of femilunar fold; then from the. right kidney, 
and from a fold placed between the liver and kidney. 

The breadth of this mefocolon leaves the arch of the ins 
teftine quite moveable, fo that.its fituation is by no means 
con{tunt ; the diftended ftomach pufhes it downwards, and 
the repletion of the {mall inteftine has the contrary effect. 
The great omentum covers the front of the tranfverfe colon, 
and paffes between this and the ftomach: but does not tend 
at all to fix it. 

The mefocolon finiftrum is continued over the inteftine, 
from the iliac veffels and pfoas magnus to the left kidney : 
covering only the anterior furface. The back of the intef- 
tine 1s connected by cellular fubftance to the diaphragm, the 
pfoas, and the kidney, fo that its fituation is very fixed. 
Sometimes, however, there is fomething like a mefentery 
belonging to this part of the tube. 

The meforectum is a duplicature, varying in breadth, pro- 
duced from the fide of the pelvis to the figmoid flexure of 
the colon, and the commencement of the reftum. It is 
broadeft above, where it is continuous with the mefocolon 
finiftrum, and ends in an acute point below. It is made up, 
like the mefentery, of two laminz of peritoneum, including 
between them the blood-veflels, &c. of the inteftine, and fat, 
and feparating to cover the rectum. It allows the inteftine a 
confiderable liberty of motion. Below the termination of 
the meforeétum, the gut has no peritoneal coat; but is 
united by cellular fubftance to the furrounding organs; that 
is, to the facrum and os coccygis, to the vagina in the fe- 
male, to the bladder and proftate inthe male. Its extremity 
is ftill further fixed by the attachment of the mufcles of the 
anus, and by its continuity with the common integuments. 

The diameter of the tube, when moderately diftended, is 
about two inches or two and a half. 

The ileum defcends gently to the right iliacus internus 
mufcle, and is inferted obliquely into the left and pofterior 
fide of the large inteftine, between the cecum and right 
colon, having its mufcular and mucous coats continuous with 
thofe of the large inteftine. This extremity of the fmall in- 
teftine forms anacute angle with the cecum, and a right an- 
gle with the colon ;: its upper half is placed tranfverfely, the 
lower afcends. On opening the large inteftine, we find the 
communication to be of a valvular nature, and compofed of 
two folds (ale or Jabia), a {uperior and an inferior one ; it is 
prominent, foft, and of courfe moveable. Each of thefe 
folds is compofed of a fmaller internal lamina, which. is the 
mucous lining of the fmall inteftine, and an external larger 
one, compofed by the correfponding coat of thelarge. Thefe 
lamine, connected by cellular fubftance, and continuous with 
each other at the fides of the opening, form the valvula coli 
(valvula ili, or ileo-colica, or ileo-cecalis). ‘The fuperior 
fold, placed nearly tranfverfely, is fhorter and narrower thaa 
the inferior, which rifes the higheft of the two. A kind 
of ftricture or fold of the large inteftine bounds the valve 
on each fide. Between the two folds compofing this 
valve, the orifice of the {mall inteftine opens tranfverfely ; 
its figure is an oblong oval, and its dimenfions are much lefs 
than the diameter of theileum. The length and breadth of 
the folds, and confequently the fize of the interpofed aper- 
ture, vary greatly. Sometimes the lower fold is very long and 
broad, the upper fhort and narrow, fo that the inteftine 
opens obliquely by a very fmall aperture. ‘This ftruGture 
admits of the opening being very completely clofed. Some= 
times both folds are but flightly prominent, and their diftinc= 
tion not clearly marked. Here the opening is more nearly” 
circular, and cannot be fo perfeétly fhut. 

The external or peritoneal coat paffes over the communica! 

tion 


their fituation. 
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tion between the two inteftines, with a fmooth furface, 
.making no fold, and confining the parts in their relative 
fituation to each other. The mufcular and mucous coats, 
and the cellular fubftance of the two inteftines, are conti- 
nuous, and this continuity retains the folds of the valve in 
When the peritoneum and mufcular parts 
are cut through, the mucous lining which forms the valve 
is no longer retained ; the ileam may be withdrawn from the 
colon, the two folds being deftroyed, the communication has 
a circular appearance, and its dimenfions are equal to thofe 
of thefmall hes oth 

The ftruéture of this part is moft advantageoufly obferved 
by diffe@ting it under water. When the inteftine is inflated 
and dried, the general figure and dire¢tion of the two folds, 
and of the aperture between them, can be clearly feen: but 
they are rendered rigid, {mooth, and fhorter than is natu- 
ral, and their margins are too far feparated. 

As thetwo folds, which compofe the valvula coli, repre- 
fent two oblique planes, converging in fuch a manner as to 
form a convexity towards the large, and a concavity towards 
the {mall inteftine, whatever prefles againft them.in the con- 
cave furface will feparate them, and open more widely the 
interval between them: whatever comes againft them on 
their convex afpeé will approximate them, and tend to de- 
{troy the opening. The contents of the ileum, paffing in 
their natural courfe, are in the former cafe ; and thofe of 
the colon in the latter. Hence they prevent the admiffion 


- of feces into the fmall inteftine ; as we can generally prove 
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. up in clyfters. 
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refembling portions of omentum. 


by, diftending the large inteltine with air or water: thofe 
fluids do-not efcape by the ileum. 
not always fucceed perfectly: and probably under particu- 
lar circumftances in the living body, a retrograde paflage 
takes place: hence vomiting of feces and cf matters thrown 
We mutt recolleét, in arguing from the refult 
rials with air or water, that the feces, of which the 
return is prevented, poflefs ufually confiderable confiftence. 
_ The large inteltine is compofed of three coats or layers of 
the fame nature, and diftinguifhed by the fame names as 
thofe of the finall. © 
The external, or ferous covering, according to what we 
have faid concerning the conneétions of the organs, is a par- 
tial one im fome divilions of the tube. This 1s elevated at 
intervals into {mall procefles, containing fat, and completely 
For an account of thefe 
parts, which are called appendices epiploice, and are pe- 
cculiar to the large inteltine, fee EprrLoon. 
The mufcular covering of the inteltineis made up of two 
orders of fibres: thofe of the interior ftratum are circular, 
and uniformly extended over the mucous membrane, as in the 


~ fmall inteltine: they are conneéted to that coat by a fimilar 
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are much fhorter than the other coverings, which are there- 


Ms 


copious cellular fubftance, deicribed often as a nervous coat. 
The longitudinal fibres are collected into three bands having 
the appearance of ligaments, and placed ‘at equal diltances 

rom each other on the furface of the tube. «Thefe bands 


fore puckered up and form cells between them. ‘The three 
commence at one point about the appendix vermiformis, 
diverge and grow broader as they afcend over the cecum : 
care Se eened through the whole length of the colon; grow 


broader and itronger on the rectum, and are united into a 


continuous mufcular fheath, including about the fix lait 
Riches of the gut. One band is onthe unattached part of 
the intettine : another is covered on the arch by the omen- 
tum; and the third is found at the attachment of the 
‘mefocolon. ‘The furface is level, tenfe, and rather de- 
-prefled in the tituations occupied by thefe bands ; in their 
—Antervals. th rface conlilts of a feries of elevations, lepa- 
_~ Vou. XIX. 
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Yet this experiment does: 


rated by tranfverfe folds, the cells being fo placed as to cnt 
the long axis of the gut at right angles: externally, there- 
fore, the tube feems made up of a triple feries of hemi- 
{pherical elevations, internally of the fame number of rows 
of cells. ‘This appearance is peculiar to the large inteftine : 
it exifts no longer in the rectum, where the bands are united 
into an uniform ftratum. : 

The ferous and mucous coats with the circular fibres are 
fo plaitable in confequence of the arrangement juft defcribed, 
as to form on the infide very confiderable tranfverfe folds; 
thefe are largeft at the beginning of the tube, become {maller, 
and are entirely loft in the rectum. The folds are of dif- 
ferent fizes, and varioufly intermixed: between two of them 
a cellas formed of an elliptical figure, narrower at its ob- 
long orifice, and larger about the middle. If the inteftine 
be inflated, and the longitudinal bands cut through in feveral 
parts, the whole intefline may be extended into a much 
greater length, the folds and cells difappear, and the tube 
becomes nearly cylindrical. 

The mucous coat forms various folds in the cells of the 
inteftines when in its contracted fate, fimilar to the folds 
occurring in the ftomach: they difappear on diftention. 
Its foft and pulpy furface is covered with a tenacious mu- 
cus. It differs from that of the {mall inteftine in pof- 
fefling no villi. Numerous fingle mucous glands are found 
over the whole large inteftine: they lie on the outer furface 
of the mucous coat, which is penetrated by their duds. 

The arteries of the large inteftine come from the fuperior 
and inferior mefenterie trunks ; the veins join the inferior 
mefenteric branch of the vena portarum. ‘The abforbents, 
both fuperficial and deepfeated, pafs through glands which 
lie clofe to the inteftine: thefe are {maller than the mefen- 
teric glands, and fewer in number, being reckoned from 25 
to 50, and are nearer to the gut. After paffing through 
feveral of, them, the abforbents terminate, near the kidneys, 
inferior: mefenteric artery and pancreas, in the fame glands 
at which the lateal veffels of the {mall inteftine arrive. 
They are, on the whole, much fewer and {maller than thofe 
of the {mall intettine. 

The nerves come from the plexufes of the great fym- 
pathetics, and from the feveral branches, and are conneted 
to the arteries. ‘The end of the large intefline is a point 
at which the organic and animal lives are united ; here we 
have very obvious animal fenfibility, and the mufcular ac- 
tions are confiderably influenced by the will. Where the 
{mall inteftine joins the large, the latter is produced, below 
the opening of communication, into an obtufely conical pro- 
cefs, two_or three inches in length, having the fame unequal 
furface as the reft of the tube, and terminating in a blind 
extremity ; this is the part cajled the cecum. Ufually this 
is larger in fize than the continuation of the tube, and has 
been therefore called caput coli. It is cotered almoft’ 
entirely by peritoneum, but is connected on its right fide, 
for, a {mall extent, to the iliacus imternus, by cellular fub- 
ftance. It varies much in fize, form, and pofition ; fome- 
times it is fearcely one inch, fometimes nearly four in length. 
It may be larger or finaller, more or lefs irregular on the 
{urface, &c. 

From the pofterior part.of the cecum, a fmall inteftine, 
about the fize of a quill, cylindrical in its figure, and termi- 
nating after one or two turns in a rounded and blind extremity, 
is continued obliquely towards the left. This is the appendix 
vermiformis, It is rather larger at its commencement than 
in its progrefs, and is held by a {mall fold of peritoneum, 
like a mefentery. Its coats contain numerous mucous 
glands, and its cavity, which communicates freely with that 
of the cecum, is generally filled with a thickifh mucous 
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fluid. It-feldom contains feces in the adult. Its length, 
fize, figure, and direction vary greatly : it may be from one 
to fix long, and from one to three lines broad, It very 
frequently adheres to the furrounding parts. 

The re&tum defcends in an arched courle, of which the 
convexity is turned downwards and backwards, from the 
Jait lumbar vertebra to the anus. Its curve is moft clearly 

obferved when the part is coniidered in a lateral view. In 
the infant, on account of the fmall fize of the pelvis, it is 
continued for the greateft part in the abdomen, Its ex- 
ternal furface is uniform. The peritoneal covering is a par- 
tial one, and belongs only to the fides and Werarian part of 
the inteftine : behind it is conne¢ted to the pelvis by cellular 
fubftance. This membrane forms two lateral folds, con- 
tinued, in the male fex, tothe fides of the bladder; in the 
female to the vagina and the poiterior furface of the broad 
ligaments of the uterus. From the anterior part of the 
inteitine the peritonenm paffes in men to the pofterior and 
inferior part of the bladder, and in women to the under fur- 
face of the vagina. Beyond this point the intefline is con- 
tinued, ftill in a curved courfe, with the convexity down- 
w 2 for an inch or more, united by cellular fubftance in 
the male fubject to the veficule feminales, urinary bladder 
and proftate, in the female to the vagina. ‘The ferous coat 
has appendices epiploicx. 

The mufcular covering confifts of a thick and {trong 
layer of longitudinal Thee. and of a ftrong ftratum of cir- 
cular ones: the latter form an oval tumid ring at the end of 
the gut, called the fphinéter ani internus. 

The cellular fubitance is continued, at the end of the gut, 
into the general fubcutaneous itratum; and the mucous 
lining is gradually, and in the Evropean imperceptibly, lott 
in the common integuments. But im the negro the bound- 
ary 1s more clearly marked by the ceflation of the black 
rete mucoium. 

The mucous coat is marked with longitudinal ferpentine 
folds, and covered with a copious vifcid mucus: the latter 
is fecreted by glands, whofe duds perforate the membrane, 
and the lar; get of which are near the termination of the 

ut. 

The extremity of the inteftine is provided with certain 
mulcles concerned in the motions performed for the expul- 
fion of the feces: thefe are the levatores ani, f{phinéter ani, 
tranfverfli perinei, and coccygel. 

The kvator ani is a thin, broad, and flat mufcular plane, of 
an irre; gularly quadrilateral hgure, rather curved in its inner 
furface, and forming a feptum, which clofes the pelvis 
below, and completes the abdominal cavity. Its origin 
extends from the pubes to the fpine of the ifchium: it 
commences by fhort #paveorotic fibres, jut behind the arch 
of the former bene, and continues its origin from a broad 
aud thin aponevrofis which covers the obturator internus. 
‘The anterior flefhy fbres pafs obliquely downwards, back- 
wards, and inwards, and are loit on the prottate and fides 
of the eae where they are intermingled with the 
{phinéter. “The larger portion, which is behind thefe, paffes 
downwards in the fame dire¢tion, is partly united to the 
oppolite mufcle, by au aponeurotic expanfion, between the 
rectum and coccyx, and partly fixed to the fide of that 
bone. The external furface of the levator is in conta& 

with the obturator internus, the gluteus magnus, the tranf- 
verfus perinei, and lower down with a large quantity of 
cellular and adipous tiffue. The inner furface correfponds 
to the proftate, bladder, and reftum. For the defeription 
of the ceccygeus, fee CoccyG mus. 
The [phintier ani furrounds the termination of the inteftine 
aft under the integuments, and is commonly divided into 
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tranfverfi perinei, it is clofely connected. 


the {phin&ter cutaneus, or externas, and the internus. The 
latter, as we have already mentioned, is to be regarded ra- 
ther as the termination of the circular mufcular fibres of 
the gut, than as a diflin& mufcle. It is a pretty thick 
mufcular ring, about half an inch in breadth. Externally, 
the longitudinal mufcular fibres of the reétum cover it: on 
the infide it covers the mucous membrane of the inteftine. 
The fuperior margin is continuous with the cireular fibres 
of the gut: the inferior is placed between the opening of 
the external {phincter and the membrane of the inteftine. 

The fphinéer externus, or cutaneus, is placed moré fuper- 
ficially than the former, and extends frota the apex of the 
coccyx to the potterior part of the perineum. It is flat- 
tened, elliptical, with its long axis inclined from behind 
forivairdle, and perforated in the middle. We diftinguith in 
it a fuperior and an inferior furface, a right and left edge, 
and an anterior and pofterior extremity. The thin fkin fur- 
rounding the anus covers the under furface : the upper cor- 
refponds to the levator ani, being at firit feparated from it 
by cellular tiffue, but having its fibres completely blended 
with thofe of that mufcle on the reftum. The front end 
forms a fharp point, extending more or lefs under the back 
edge of the accelerator urine, to which, as well as to the 
The pofterior 
extremity is alfo pointed, and attached to the coccyx by a 
denfe cellular matter approaching to the nature of liga- 
ment. The margins are partly covered by the flin, and 
partly by a mafs of cellular and adipous fubitance. 

The fphin@er confifts wholly of flefhy fibres, which de- 
fcribe concentric arcs of circles: thofe of the two fides 
are united at acute angles before and behind the anus. 

The front end of the mufcle is lefs elongated and acute 
in the female than in the male fubjeét. In both its fibres 
are intimately blended with thofe of the internal {phinéter. 

The tranfverfus perinct is fituated towards the back part 
of the perineum, between the tuberofity and ramus of the 
ifchium, and the middle of the fpace comprifed between 
the bulb of the urethra and the anus. It is thin, flat- 
tened, and fomewhat triangular. The anterior furface is 
inclined downwards, and correfponds to the erector penis 
and accelerator, and to the fat which fills the intervals be- 
tween thefe. The pofterior, inclined upwards, lies again{t 
the levator ani: cellular tiflue, and the deepfeated branch 
of the internal pudic artery, feparate them. "The outer edge 
is attached to the inner furface of the tubercfity and ramus 
of the ifchium, above the ere¢tor penis and the root of the 
crus penis. ‘The inner edge is united to that of the oppo- 
fite mufcle, to the front of the fphinfer ani, and to the 
back edge of the accelerator. The tranfverfus is feparated 
from the fkin in front by a confiderable quantity of fat; 
behind it is confounded with the reddifh cellular tiffue 
found in the angle between the bulb of the urethra, and 
the root of the corpus cavernofum, The origin is aponeu- 
rotic ; and the termination is ufually in a tendinous line. 

The tranfverfus perinei alter is not conftantly found. It 
is a flender elongated fafciculvs, rumning parallel to the 
ifchium, on the inner edge of the ereétor penis. The 
origin is derived from the tubcrofity of the bene, near to 
that of the ereétor ; it terminates above in a thin apeneu- 
rofis connected to che bulb of the urethra, or corpus caver- 
nofum. 

Motions performed by ihefe Mufcls—The mufcular or- 
gans jult defcribed have two principal pr rey 
move the whole pelvic vifeera together. 2. They aét on 
the re€tum in particular. ‘The’ levator and coccygeus are 
principally concerned in the former cafe. They reprefent 
amufcular plane capable of elevation and depreflion, and of 

moving 
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moving the ergans which it fupports in various dire@tions. 
This plane is oppofed in fituation and aétion to that of the 
diaphragm : thus two flrata, concave in oppofite direétions, 
and capable of contraéting or enlarging, at the will of the 
animal, the perpéndtcular diameter of the abdomen, are 
placed at the eppofite ends of this diameter. The mot 
fignal contraction is obferved in the violent efforts employed 
for expelling the feces, urine, &c.: and the mof marked 
enlargement in {trong ex{pirations, as in coughing, fneezing, 
&e. But thefe effects are produced much more by the 
depreffion of the diaphragm contracting the abdomen from 
above downwards, than by the elevation of the other muf- 
cles. The latter fupport the parts, and enable them to 
refit the efiorts of the former: the impulfe may be felt 
very plainly by placing the hand on the perineum during 
any {trong exertion of the abdominal parietes. The power 
of refiftance is much lefs in thefe parts than in the fides of 
the abdomen, becaufe the bony fides of the pelvis, and the 
contained vifcera, fupport great part of the effort. 

The aétion of the {phinéter ani has the effect of con- 
trating the opening of the re€tum: it is conftantly ex- 


-erted for the purpofe of maintaining the aperture perma- 


nently clofed. Other openings furnifhed with fphincters, 
fuch as thofe of the mouth and eyelids, are often open for 
a confiderable time, becaufe there are various mufcles which 
antagonife the f{phin¢ters ; no fuch mufcles exift about the 
anus. The only antagonift power is in the longitudinal 
fibres of the rectum, and_in the contraction of the abdo- 
minal parictes ; and thefe are only exerted when the feces 
are evacuated. An obvicus advantage arifes from the per- 
manent conitriction of the reétum, in preventing the efcape 
of its contents; they are retained in the large intetline until 
their quantity produces irritation. When the fphincter is 
paralyfed, they efcape involuntarily as they arrive in the 
rectum. ‘This permanent action of the fphincter refembles 
that of parts belonging to the organic life, as it is com- 
pletely independent of the will: yet we have the power, by 
means of volition, of conftringing the opening more com- 


pletely. The feces are evacuated in oppofition to the re- 


fiftance of the {phinGer, whieh is overcome by an exertion 
of the abdominal parictes. The harder they are, the greater 
dilatation is required, and the greater difficulty is confe- 
quently experienced ; and vice ver/a. When they are very 
fluid, they may efcape im a flight degree by the longitudinal 
plaits into which their contra¢tion collects the fkin of the 
anus. 

The a&tion of the longitudinal fibres of the re€tum, and 
the preflure of the abdominal vifcera, urged downwards by 
the refpiratory mufcles, occafion the inteitine to defcend 
flightly when the feces are voided, ‘The levatores ani, coccy- 
gel, and tranfvetii perinei, fupport the parts under this 
effort, limit the defcent, and then reftore them to their 
former fituation. ‘Ihe levatores. probaply may be con- 
cerned in the funétions of the generative organs by com- 
prefling the veficule feminales and proftate ; and the tranf- 
verli, by fixing the pofterior end of the accelerator, may 
goncur with that mufcle in the expulfion of the femen. 

The large intefline of the foetus is rounder and f{maller 
than in the adult, hardly marked by any cells in young 
embryos, and not exceeding the fmall in diameter. The 
cecum is gradually diminithed iato the appendix vermi- 
formis, which is confiderably larger than in the adult, and 
difpofed by its Sopa into a f{pecial arrangement. It 
is much more confiderable in fize compared to the cxcum. 
This is the appearance of the part at birth, when it ufually 
contains fecal matter. Soon after, the diltin¢tion between 


the cacum and appendix is more ftrongly marked: the 
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latter, inflead of coming from the middle of the former, 
is produced from its left fide; and as it is not increafed 
while the cecum is growing in fize, the proportions of the 
adult are gradually eitablifhed. 

After what we have obferved concerning the action of 
the {mall inteftine, the reader will immediately perceive how 
the mufcular fibres of the large muft a&. 

INTESTINES, Inflammation of. See ENTERITIS. 

Ixrestines, Protrufions of See Herta. 

INTESTINES, Wounds of. See Wowunns. 

Intestines of Birds. See Anatonty of Binns. 

Intestines of Fifh. See Fisu. 

INTIRE Tenancy. See Tenancy. 

INTONARE, to touch in the cathedral fervice a fingle 
key on the organ, to pitch for'the prieit, the choir, and the 
congregation, the refponfes. 

INTONATION, in canto fermo, implies an ecclefiaftical 
tone or mode. 

INTONAZIONE, J¢a/. intonation, a found or tone. 
A vocal performer who fings in tune, is faid to have a good 
intonation, the firft of all vocal virtues: Sinying out of 
tune, falfe intonations, the Italians call intonationi perfidt. 

INTOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, in the 
circar of Cuddapa; 35 miles N.W. of Gandicotta. 

INTOXICATION. See Druvxenness. 

INTRADA, Ixrrara, or Enirata, Ital. an evtry; 
introduction, prelude. In the 17th century, an overture is 
France was termed enfrée. 

INTRANSITIVE Verss, in Grammar, fuch whofe 
action does not (tranjire) pafs on an object, or fubje&t. See 
Vers Neuter. 

“INTRENCHMENT, inthe drt of War, all forts of 
works made to fortify a poft againit an enemy. See Res 
TRENCHMENT. 

They ufually confift only of a bank of earth and a 
ditch, and are of two forts ; fuch as the trenches carried 
on in a fiege, where the bank is between the ditch and the 
enemy or town; and where the earth is throwmup againft 
the town; and fuch as ferve to inclofe a tewa or camp, 
fecure a pafs, cover the entrance into a country or other 
places, &c. In thefe the ditch is between the bank and 
the enemy. The firit fort are ufually called trenches ov 
approaches ; and the fecond are generally called /ines. 

It was a maxim among‘ the Romans, that even in their 
moft hafty marches they intrenched every night. 

INTRESSIN, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Warlaw ; 40 miles S. of Poten. 

INTRIGUE, or Inrreacur, an aflemblage of events, 
or circumftances occurring in an affair, and perplexing the 
perfons concerned in it. 

The word is French, intrigue, formed from the Latin 
intricare ; which, according to Nomus, comes from érice, 
entanglements ; and that from the Greck speya:, hairs: quod 
pullos gallinaceos involvant et impediant capilli. Which con- 
jecture is adopted by Tripaud, who will have the word 
intrigue to be primarily and properly underitood of chickens, 
which have the feet entangled in hair ; and to be derived from 
the Greek s, and Spey hair. 

INTRIGUE 1s more particularly ufed to fignify the plot of 
a play, or romance ; or that point wherein the principal cha» 
racters are the moit embarrafled, through the artifice and 
oppofition of certain perfons, or the unfortunate falling out 
of certain accidents and cireumftances. 

In a tragedy, comedy, or epic poem, there are always two 
defigns ; the firfh and principal is that of the hero of the 
Piece ; the fecond contains the defigns of all thofe who 
oppofe him, Thefe oppofite caufes produce oppoiite effects, 
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to wit, the efforts of the hero for the execution of his de- 
fign, and the efforts of thofe who thwart it. As thofe 
caufes and defigns are the beginning of the aétion, fo thofe 
efforts are inthe middle, and there forma knot or difficulty, 
which we tall an intrigue, that makes the greateft part of 
the poem. It lafts as long as the mind of the reader or 
hearer is fufpended about the event of thofe oppofite efforts : 
the folution or cataftrophe commences when the knot begins 
to unravel, and the difficulties and doubts begin to clear 
up. 

The intrigue or plot of the Iliad is two-fold ; the firft 
comprehends the three days fighting in Achilles’s abfence, 
and confifts, on the one fide, in the refiftance of Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, and on the other, in the inexorable temper 
of Achilles. The death of Patroclus unravels this intrigue, 
and makes the beginning of a fecond. Achilles refolves to 
be revenged, but Hetor oppofes his defign ; and this forms 
the fecond intrigue, which is the laft day’s battle. - See 
Texsipss 2 

In the ASneid there are alfo two intrigues: the firft is 
taken up in the voyage and landing of A&neas in Italy ; the 
fecond in his eftablifhment there. The oppofition he met 
with from Juno, in both thofe undertakings, forms the in- 
trigue. . See AENEID. 

As to the choice of the intrigue and the manner of unra- 
velling it, it is certain they ought both to fpring naturally 
from the ground and fubje& of the poem, Boffu gives us 
three manners of forming the intrigue of a poem; the fir 
is that already mentioned ; the fecond is taken from the fable, 
and defign of. the poet ; in the third, the intrigue is fo laid, 
as that the folution follows from it of courfe. 

InTRIGUE, in common language, is ufed to denote a plot ; 
a private tranfaCtion in which feveral parties are engaged, 
and ufually an affair of love. Jchnfon. 

INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, real, and ge- 
nuine values, properties, &c. of any thing ; in oppofition 
to their extrinfic, apparent, or popular values, &c. See 
EXxtTRINsIc. 

INTROBIO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the de- 

artment of the Montagna; 7 miles N. of Lecco. 

INTRODUCTION, in Rhetoric, is the firft part of an 
eration or difcourfe, defigned to prepare the minds of the 
hearers for the fuitable reception of the fucceeding parts: 
and for this purpofe it is neceffary that the orator gain the 
good opinion of his hearers, fecure their attention, and give 
them fome general notion of his fubjeé&t.. In order to gain 
the good opinion of his hearers, the orator, when he intro- 
duces the difcourfe with his own perfon, will be careful to 
do it with modefty, and feem rather to extenuate his virtues 
and abilities, than to magnify them: when he fets out with 
the perfons of thofe to whom the difcourfe is addreffed, it 
is not unufual to commend them for their virtues, and thofe 
efpecially which have a more immediate relation to the pre- 
fent fubje&. The other topics which are to be infifted upon 
for gaining efteem, are principally taken from the fubject, as 
its juftice, impertance, advantage, or pleafure. In {peaking 
of gaining the attention of the hearers, Cicero fays, we fhail 
be heard attentively by one of thefe three things; if we 
propofe what is great, neceflary, or for the interett of thofe 
to whom the difcourfe is addreffed. Some account of the 
fubjeét fhould always make a part of the introduGtion. As 
to the compofition of this part of a difcourfe, it fhould ap- 
pear eafy and natural, and conneéted with the reft of the 
difcourfe: it fhould be fuited to its length: the language of 
it fhould be juft, eafy, and pleafant: it ought neither to be 
wholly without paffions, nor too violent and impetuous. — It 
ought not to be too general. ‘Tyhe introduétion, however, Is 
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not an effential part of a difcourfe, and is fometimes omitted 
by the beft orators, Ward’s Or. vol. i le&t. 12.0 

INTRODUCTOR, in Antiquity, was particularly ufed ; 
for an officer, who introduced the athlete to the ftadium, or 
place where they were to contend. e A MOND 

INTROITUS, in the Roman Ritual, as fettled by St. 
Gregory, is an introduGtion to high mafs on great feflivals, 
preceding the ufual pfalms. ; 

INTROMISSION, in Natural Hiffory, is a term relate 
ing to the petrifaétion of organic fubitances, in which mi- 
neral fubftitution takes place, during the removal of the or- 
ganic particles, (the mineral being gradually introduced into 
the animal or vegetable body,) fupplying the place, and 
taking the form of the matter loft. By this mode of petri- 
faction the internal fabric, as well as the external figure of 
the original is preferved. Petrified wood has ufually par- 
taken of this kind of change. See W. Martin’s Outlines, » 
p- 55. Petrifa&tions formed by intromiflion, are fometimes 
faid to be ingenerate. Outl. p. 67. ’ 

; son apatite the name of an academy at Sienna, in 
taly. ; f 

The members of this academy contented themfelves, at 
their firft inftitution, with eftablifhing the following fix fhort — 
laws: 1. Topray.. 2. To ftudy. 3. To be merry. “4. To 
offend nobody. 5. Not to credit too lightly. 6. ‘To let the 
world-talk. 

INTROSUSCEPTION, in Surgery. See InTUsSUS- 
CEPTION.: 

INTRUSION, in the Canon Law, fignifies the enjoy- 
ment of a benefice, or exercife of an office, without a good ~ 
title to it. } ‘ 

The word is derived from ¢ntrudere, to thruj? in, or enter 
by force. ; 

Lutrufion difqualifies the party from ever holding the be- 
nefice. Ro te 

Intrusion, Informaticn of, in Law, is a method of. fuit, 
by information on behalf of the crown, filed in the exene- 
quer by the king’s attorney-general, for any trefpafs com> _ 
mitted on the lands of the crown, as by entering thereon 
without title, holding over after a leafe is determined, taking 
the profits, cutting down timber, or the like. See Invor- : 
MATION. ‘ 

Inrrusion alfo denotes the entry of a ftranger, after a 
particular eftate of frechold is determined, before him in’re- 
mainder or reverfion. ‘This entry and interpofition of the 
ftranger difer from an abatement in this; that an abatement 
is always to the prejudice of the heir, or immediate devifee ; 
an intrufion is always to the prejudice of him in remainder 
or reverfion. An intrufion is always immediately confequent 
upon the determination of a particular eftate; an abatement 
is always confequent upon the defeent or devife of an eitate 
in fee-fimple. And in either cafe the injury is equally great 
to him whofe poffeffion is defeated by this unlawful occu- 

ancy. See OusrTer. ai? Gig Z “a 
INTRUSIONE, a writ brought againft an intruder, by — 
him that hath fee-fimple, &c. See Writ of EnrRy. | 

INTUIVION, among Logicians, the act whereby the og 
mind perceives the agreement or difagreement of two ideas, } 
immediately by themfelves, without the intervention of any 
other:.in which cafe the mind perceives the truth, as the — 
eye doth the light, only by being direted toward it. Thus 
the mind perceives that white is not black, that three are — 
mere than two, and equal to one and two. See Ipra. 

This part of knowledge, fays Mr. Locke, is irrefiltible, 
and, like the funfhine, forces itfelf immediately to be ‘per 
ceived, as foon as the mind turns its view that way. Ttis 
on this intuition that all the certainty and evidence of cur 

; other 
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other knowledge depends : this certainty every one ee 
be fo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore cannot re- 
quire, a greater. See Jupcment, Know.epee, Demon- 
TRATION, &c.. ) ieupin. si | ome 
SINTULT IvE EvinENcr, is that which refults from in- 
tuition. Dr, Campbell. dittinguithes different forts of in- 
tuitive evidence: one refulting’ purely from intelle¢tion, or 
pty faculty which others have called, intuition ; another 
kin arifng from conf{cioufnefs ;. and a third fort from that 
. new-named faculty common fen/z, which this ingenious writer, 
as well as feveral others, contend to be a dittiné& original 
fource of knowledge; whilft others refer its fuppofed office 
to the intuitive power of the underilanding. Campbell’s 
Rhetoric, vol. 1. book i. ‘chap... 

 INTURKT, in Geography,-a town of Lithuania, in the 

_ palatinate of Wilna; 18 miles N of Wilna. 

_. IN-TURN, among Wrefilers, is when one puts his thigh 

- between thole of his adverfary, and lifts up his thigh. 

_ INYUSSUPCEPTION, or InrrRosuscEprrion, a term 
in Surgery, expreflive of a very dangerous difeafe, which 
arifes from the paffage of one portion of an inteftine into an- 
other. The word is derived from intus, within, and /u/cipio, 
‘to receive, The diforder is alfo frequently named. a volvu- 
Jus. It happens moft commonly in the firtt fifteen years of 

life, older perfons not being nearly fo fubjeé to the affic- 

Sere ee Fi 

_.. When the upper part of an inteftine paffed into the lower, 

that is to Ye when ve maisalnlceb tok ae Soy tan (as 

Y ge en3), Mr. Hunter called the cafe progreffive ; 

Erna eafe arofe from the paflage of ag gt - 
of bowel into an upper one, he named this example 

_~ Tatro! ufeeptions are probably far more frequent cafes than 

_ many fuppofe, and numerous infants and young fubjecis, no 
doubt, are viGtims to the difeafe, without its exiftence bein 

in the Jeaft fufpeGted. The affeGtion may indeed be lefs fe- 

_ vere ; and we are informed, that the greateft part of three 

> hundred children who died, either of worms, or during den- 

» tition, at the Hopital de 1a Salpetriené, and were examined 

~ by M. Louijs, had two, three, four, and even more volvuli, 


; . 


: without Ty ad the parts, or any circumiftances 
_ Jeading to a fufpicion thar thefe affections had been injurious 


urin fe: M. Louis thought fuch cafes proved that,an 
trofufception ht be formed, and deflroyed again, by the 
e action of ih bowels ; an opinion whichis confirmed 
eS gh Baw A, G4 ‘ S “ye 4 . . . 
by the ol fepation of Dr. Baillie, that «‘insopening bodies, 
cularly of infints, an intus-fufceptio is not unfrequently 
ound, which had been attended with nomifchief ; the parts 
pear perfectly free from inflammation ; and they would 
ably have been eafily difentangled from each other by 
, ee Pes motion.” See Mem. del’ Acad. de 
mee rgie, 4to. edit. tom.iv. p. 222, and Baillie’s Morbid 
par. natomy, ad edit. p. 162. 
'.. Mr. Hunter thought that the manner in which an intro- 
“fufcep ion may be formed, is, by one portion of a loofe in- 
; teltine | ei + contracted, and the, part immediately below re- 
Alaxed’and Fated 3 under which circumftances the contracted 
epertion flips a little way into that which is dilate’. He 
at pofed alfo, ‘hat. this change was not the effect of any ac- 
min cither portion of inteftine, but might be the con- 
uence of fome additional weight in the upper part of the 
af oat the periltaltic motion, by puthing, the con- 
the contracted parts, might force thefe into the 
nes, Mr, Hunter was unable to determine, 
was inciined to think that nothing of the kind 


ee 
ont 
i 
~ Suppoling the foregoing explanation to. be true, an acci- 
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dental introfafception may take place either upwards or 
downwards ; but if a continuance or an increafe of the dif. 
eafe really arifes from the ation of the inteftine, it can 
only be when the cafe is downwards. Yet this does not ex- 
plain thofe inftances in which’a confiderable portion of intef- 
tine is carried into the gut below. In order to underftand 
thefe, the different parts which form the introfufception muft 
be confidered, We mutt recolle& that every introfufception 
is compofed of three folds of inteftine ; viz. the inner; which 
pafies down, and being refleCied upwards, forms the /econd, 
or inverted portion, which, being refle&ted down again, makes 


the, third, or containing part. ‘This latter is the outermoft,, 


and isalwaysin itsnatural potion. , 
According to Mr. Hunter, the outward fold is the only 
one which is adtive, the inverted portion being perfeGly 
paflive, and fqueezed down by the outer, which inverts more 
of itfeif, fo that the angle of inverfion, in the cafe, is always 
at the angle of refleGion of the outer into the middle, or 
inverted fold, while the innermoft is drawn in. Hence we 
may fee how an introfufception, once begun, may have any 
length of gut drawn into it. 
‘Theexternal portion ating upon the other folds in the fame 


Way a8. upon any extraneous matter, will, by its periftaltic 


motion, urge them further; and if any extraneous fub{tance 
is detained in the cavity of the inner portion, that part will 
become a fixed point for the outer, or containing inteltine to 
act upon. ‘Thus it will be fqueezed on, till at laft the me- 
fentery, preventing: more of the innermoft part from being 


drawn in, will aét asa kind of flay; yet, without entirely 
hindering the inverted outer fold trom going {till further. 


For fince it is the middle fold which is ated upon by the 
outer, and this action continues after the inner portion be- 
comes fixed, the gut is thrown into folds upon itfelf; fo that 
a foot of inteitme may not form an introfuiception more than: 
three inches long. 

The outer portion of inteftine is alone a€tive in increafing 
the difeafe when once begun; but if the inner one were 
capable of equal ation in its natural direction, the efleé& 
would be the fame, viz. that of endeavouring to invertutfelf 
as, indeed, happens in a prolapfus aai....‘Phe outer aad inner 
portions would then tend to draw in more of the gut, while 
the intermediate part only would, by ifs action, lave a con- 
trary tendency. aKa: a ~e 

Although capable of producing a prolapfus ani, the ac- 
tion of the abdominal muicles cannot affilt, either in forming 
or continuing this difeafe, fince the effect of it mut be to 
make equal compreflion both above and below. 

The manner ain which the inteftines are connected with the 
mefentery, would lead one to coniider it impoflible for any 
portion of the bowels to pafs far within another, particularly 
as the increafing quantity of mefentery, that is’ drawn into 
the introfufcepted part, muaft render the further paflage of 
inteftine more and more difficult. The large intettines, being 
alfo more clofely confined in their natural iituations, would 
feem to be far lefs diable to the difeale. Que of the largeft 
introfufceptions ever known, however, was in.the colon, as 
related by Mr. Whately in the Phil. Tranf. vol. lxavi.. 
p. 305. ‘The introfufception appeared to have begun at the 
infertion of the ileum into. the colon, and:to have carried ta 
the cacum with its appendix.. ‘The ileum pafled on into the 
colon, till the whole of the afcending colon, the tran{verfe 
arch, and deicending colon, were carried into the figmoid 
flexure and rectum. The valve of the colon being the lead- 
ing part, it at lalt got as low as the anus ; and when the per- 
fon went to ftool, he only emptied the ileum, for one-half of 
the large inteftines. being filled up by the other the ileum 
alone, which pafled through the centre, diicharged its con- 
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tents. The difeafe, when it thus begins at the termination 
of the {mall inteftines in the large, is particularly apt to pro- 
ceed to a confiderable extent, and mofily proves fatal. 
Many inftances of this kind are upon record. In the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. iti, p. 263, Mr. 
Langftaff has publithed an interefling example. The cafe is 
that of a child three months old, where, upon examination 
after death, there was an extenfive introfufception in the ufual 
direction, together with a fmaller one of the retrograde 
defcription, fimilar to what occurred in the inftance related 
by Mr. Spry in the Med. and Phyfical Journal, No. 11. 

Retrograde introfufceptions are much lefs common than 
fuch as are named progreffive. In the Medical and Chirur- 
gical 'T'ranfations, vol. i: Mr. Home has inferted the ac- 
count of a retrograde introfufception, which happened in a 
cabin boy, who had previoufly fwallowed arfenic. The 
cafe was alfo rendered remarkable by a {mall worm, which 
was found coiled up round the introfufcepted portion of 
the inteftines. 

A prolapfus ani is, in fome refpeéts, fimilar to an introfuf- 
ception, and may poflibly begin in the fame way ; but it is 
always continued by the aétion of the abdominal mufcles, 
and never by that of the bowel itfelf. It differs from an in- 
trofufception in not being included in an inteftine ; for in- 
itead of having a containing bowel, inverting itfelf by its 
own action, there is an inclefed inteftine protruded by the 
action of the abdominal mufcles, while the paflage of the 
feces through it, and the point of inverfion, are at the ex- 
tremity of the protrufion ; and as it becomes inverted, it 
projects out of the body. Med. and Chir. Tranf. vol. i. 
p- 112. 

With regard to the fymptoms of introfufception, they 
very much refemble thofe attendant on inflammation of the 
inteltines, hernia, and any obitru€tion in the alimentary 
canal. In feveral of the cafes upon record, the feat of the 
difeafe was plainly indicated by a hard tumour upon the left 
fide of the abdomen. Sometimes it has been found im- 
poffible to inject more than a trivial quantity of fluid as a 
clyfter ; a circumftance which would ftrengthen the fufpicion 
of what the diforder really is. If, alfo, (obferves Mr. 
Langftaff,) the invaginated portion defcended fo low as to 
form a protrufion at the anus, and we could afcertain, that 
it was not an inverfion of the rectum. itfelf, the cafe might be 
confidered as clear, and we fhould have no hefitation in de- 
livering a prognofis, which, by preparing the friends for the 
fatal termination, would exonerate us from all blame on its 
occurrence. ' 

Introfufception, like moft other difeafes, which are furtheft 
from the reach of medical and furgical affiftance, has been 
treated in a great number of different ways. 

Tormer practitioners very commonly exhibited for its re- 
lief, a large quantity of crude mercury ; a plan which cer- 
tainly could never have accomplifhed the defirable objet of 
difentangling the affected part of the bowels. 

It has even been propofed to perform gaftrotomy, and M. 
Hievin, in his “ Recherches Hiftoriques fur la Gaftrotomie 
dans le Cas du Volvulus,’’ has examined, with much ability, 
the queftion concerning the prudence and propriety of fuch 
a proceeding. After many interefting obfervations, he ex- 
preffes his decided condemnation of the prepofal. The ope- 
ration, indeed, is rendered quite unwarrantable by the great 
uncertainty and obfcurity which almoft conftantly prevail 
in regard to the a€tual nature of the cafe ; but even were the 
exiftence of the difeafe pofitively known, the project would 
not be allowable. In the firft place, cutting into the abdo- 
men, with a view of difentangling a portion of the bowels, 
would be of itfelf a fource of the moft dangerous and pro- 
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bably fatal confequences. And in the fecond place, the 
{cheme of difentangling the bowels would generally be alto- 
gether impracticable, by reafon of the different folds of the 
inteftine having become infeparably agglutinated to each 
other. This conneétion, in faét, is fo ftrong, that the con« 
tained parts can hardly be withdrawn after death, In other 
inftances, the ftri€ture on the introfufcepted part caufes it to 
inflame and even mortify, in either of which flates gaftrotomy 
would be quite inadmifhible. 

Lhe forcible injeétion of clyfters was tried by Dr. Monro, 
without any beneficial effec. 

Others have fuggefted the introdu€tion of long bougies 
and pieces of whalebone within the anus, for the purpofe of 
mechanically pufhing back the introfufcepted portion of the 
bowels. But after it is known that adhefions are formed in 
the manner already defcribed, what fuccefs can be expected 
from any plans of this kind? And what inftrument could 
be invented, which would follow the windings of the 
bowels, a confiderable way, without piercing their coats, 
and doing the moft fatal mifchief ? 

The manner in which the parts are agglutinated, explains 
why none of the methods hitherto devifed tor the relief of an in« 
trofufception, can be of any material fervice. Were a cafe 
to be fubmitted to fome kind of treatment, before adhefions 
had taken place, perhaps the forcible injeGtion of glyfters, 
and the exhibitiom of vomits to invert the periftaltic ation of 
the containing bowel, as propofed by Mr. Hunter, would be 
as rational fteps as any which could be purfued. 

We muft reluctantly acknowledge, however, with Mr. 
Langftaff, that, in general, all the modes of treatment, 
hitherto propofed, will be found utterly inefficient. * Yet 
here, as in many other inftances, the refources of nature are 
exhibited in a moft wonderful and aftonifhing manner, while 
thofe of art completely fail. The invaginated portion of ir- 
teltine fometimes floughs, and is difcharged per anum, while 
the arglutination of the parts preferves the continuity of the 
inteftinal canal. ‘The annals of medicine furnifh numerous 
inftances, where long pieces of gut have been difcharged in 
this manner, and the patient has quite recovered. At the 
fame time that we recognize the inefficacy of art, thefe 
cafes will teach us to repofe a juft confidence in the powers 
of nature, and to retain fome hope of a favourable event, 
under the moft unpromifing circumftances.” Langflaff in 
Edin. Med. and Surgical Journal, vol iii, p. 267, 268. 

This gentleman has greatly enriched his paper by numerous 
references which will be deemed exceedingly valuable by any 
perfon defirous of being more particularly acquainted with 
the preceding fubjeét. 

INVADIATUS, in our Old Writers, a perfon accufed 
of any crime, which not being fully proved, he was put /ud 
debita fidejuffione, and called invadiatus. ‘oe 

INVALID, a perfon wounded, maimed, or difabled for 
a€tion by age. 

At Chelfea and Greenwich are magnificent hofpitals, or rae 
ther colleges, built for the reception and accommodation of 
invalids, or foldiers and feamen worn out in the fervice. See 
TlosPirau. 

We have alfo feveral independent companies of invalids, 
difperfed in the feveral forts and garrifons. “ 

OF thefe the 41{t regiment was compofed in 1719, but it 
has fince been put upon the fame footing with the other regi- 
ments of theline. In 1782 there were likewife 36 ind 
dent companies, forming the garrifons of Jerfey, 
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Scilly, Portfmouth, Plymouth, Chefter, Hull, and o 


forts and caftles ; and there were alfo ten independent com- 
panies of invalids in Ireland. Invyalids have been known im 
this kingdom ever fince the reftoration of Charles II. ge 

invalids 
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invalids are armed like other regiments of infantry 5 their 
uniform red, faced with blue, and plain button holes. =~ 

At Paris isa college of the fame kind, called ks inva- 
fides, which is accounted one of the fime{t buildings in that 
city. ‘s 

INVASION, in War, the entrance or attack of an 
enemy in the dominions of another fovereign. 

INVECTED, in Heraldry, denotes a thing fluted, or 
furrowed. 

Inveéted is juft the reverfe of engrailed, in which the 
points are turned outward to the field: whereas in invected 
they are turned inward to the ordinary. 

INVECTIVE, in Rhetoric, differs from reproof, as the 
latter proceeds froma friend, and is intended for the good 
of the perfon reproved ; whereas invective is the work of an 
‘enemy, and entirely defigned to vex and give uneafinefs to 
the perfons againft whom it is direéted. 

INVENTION denotes the aét of finding any thing 
new ; or even the thing thus found. — 

Thus we fay, the invention of gunpowder, of print- 
ing, &c. The alcove is a modern invention owing to 
the Moors. ‘ 

The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders are of Greek 
invention ; the T'ufcan and Compolite of Latin invention. 

Janfon ab Almeloveen has written an Onomafticon of in- 
ventions, wherein are fhewn, in an alphabetical order, the 
names of the inventors, and the time, place, &c. where they 
are made. Pancirollus has a treatife of old inventions that 
are loft, and new ones that have been made ; Polydore Virgil 
has alfo publifhed eight books of the inventors of things. 
(De Inventoribus Rerum.) Beckman has alfo publifhed a 


_ 4 Hiftory of Inventions and Difcoveries.’’ 


INVENTION is alfo ufed for the difcovery of any thing 
hidden. 

The Romifh church celebrates a feaft on the fourth of 
May, under the title of “ Invention of the Holy Crofs,” 

Invention is alfo ufed for fubtilty of mind, or fomewhat 
peculiar to a man’s genius, which leads him to a difcovery of 
things new. — 

In which fenfe we fay a man of invention: Wolfius has 

made fome eflays towards an art of invention. 
- Invention, in the Arts of De/ign, is that peculiar quality, 
which, being of all others the molt rare, is alfo the molt 
eftimable in an artift. Without it the painter or fculptor 
rifes not above the ordinary labouring mechanic, nor are his 
produions fo ufeful to mankind. 

Whether the power of invention be an immediate gift 
of God, or the offspring of cultivation, has been queftioned 
by philofophers ; and while fome have traced its origin, or 
fancied they could, to a continued feries of acquirements, 
begun at an early age, and carefully ftored in the mind, 
others have regarded it as not attainable by any exertions 
of man, and no other than a dire& impulfe imparted by 
the omnipotent Creator to his more favoured children. 

Whichfoever of thefe abitrufe opinions be corre, one 
thing none will be inclined to difpute, viz. that, be the 
power of imagination, which is the bafis of invention, as 
vivid as poffible in the mind of an artift, it mult have ma- 
‘terials to work upon; and if the power of combining ideas 
be originally given, they mutt firft be collected : that power 
can never operate if the poffeffor does not lay by a flore 
‘of obfervations upon the nature of things as they pafs be- 
“fore his eyes. Invention is not creation, except as far as 
‘relates to the fenfes and perceptions of man, ‘To him 
new combinations effeGively create new objects; but in 
fad, it is only the power of combining, in new and pre- 
viouflly unknown forms, things known individually before. 
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It grafps within its range whatever is poffible, probabie, 
or already certain ; and the artift is at liberty to apply and 
combine whatever appertains to either of thefe qualities 
in any manner, which, producing novelty, ftill bears the 
appearance of truth, and does not wound the common per- 
ception of propriety ; that is, the propriety which belongs 
to the nature of the fubject treated of. 

The exercife of invention will be more or lefs produtive 
accordingly as the native vigour of fancy or imagiation 
be accompanied by a conftant and lively obfervation of 
nature, and a ftrong remembrance of her various produc- 
tions under all the different circumftances in which they are 
found. _A vivid imagination, being thus ftored with images, 
requires but the flighteft hint to call forth the moit bril- 
liant effeéts, and by contraft or combination produce new 
images. Sir Jofhua Reynolds, in his 6th difcourfe, has 
obferved, that “* there can be no doubt, but that he who 
has the moft materials has the greateft means of invention ; 
and if he has not the power of ufing them, it muft proceed 
from a feeblenefs of intelle€t, or from the confufed manner 
in which they have been laid up in his mind ;” and again, 
*< it is vain for painters or poets to endeavour to invent 
without materials on which the mind may work, and from 
which inventions muft originate. Nothing can come of 
nothing.” 

In the fame le&ure he remarks, that *¢ the mind or genius 
has been compared to a fpark of fire, which is fmothered 
by a heap of fuel, and prevented from blazing into a flame. 
This fimile, which is made ufe of by the younger Pliny, 
may be eafily miftaken for argument or proof; but there 
is no danger of the mind’s being over-burthened with know- 
ledge, or the genius extinguifled, by any addition of images. 
On the contrary, thefe acquilitions may as well, perhaps 
better, be compared, if comparifons figmfied any thing in 
reafoning, to the fupply of living embers, which will con- 
tribute to flrengthen the fpark, that, without the affociation: 
of more fuel, would have died. ‘The truth is, he whofe 
feeblenefs is fuch as to make other men’s thoughts an in- 
cumbrance to him, can have no very great ftrength of mind 


er genius of his own to be deitroyed.” 


Thefe excellent remarks are made by fir Jofhua when 
treating of imitation ; of the aflilance an artift may acquire 
in his progrefs by ftudying the produétions of other men ;. 
and to prove, that no fource of information, either in nature 
or art, fhould be neglected by him who covets the title of 
a great inventor, or, as it 1s ufually called, an original 
genius. He will find it requifite to be a conftant obferver 
of nature in all her {teps, whether of the grand, the beauti- 
ful, the dreadful, expreflive and interefting, or common- 
place ; the varieties of charater among men, their modes 
of action, the powers of their paflions, and the various ways 
in. which they exhibit the impulfe derived from them. In 
fhort, no objeé&t whatever fhould efcape his eye without 
notice ; no moral fentiment or feeling, his mind; and he 
will thus be beft qualified to embody and illuftrate what- 
ever fubjeét he may be called upon to reprefent. 

This doétrine holds equally true of poetry, and indeed of 
all purfuits by which men are led, in which their neceflities or 
their pleafures call for the exertion of their talents. But each 
art or feience, having its peculiar end to an{wer, requires the 
obfecvance of peculiar objects. In painting, invention requires 
the mind of the artift to be occupied in calling forth recollec- 
tions of thofe circum{tances he may have {een in nature, or 
in works of art, of a charaéter confonant with that of the 
fubje& undertaken to be reprefented, and endeavouring to 
infpire every part of the compofition with an unilon of ef- 
feat. If, for inflance, the fubje& be pathetic, the ag 
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avill-recal. to his memory thofe {cenes and varied aétions 
and combinations of heads and_figures, and that diftribution 
and degree of light and fhade which he may have obferved 
in nature to be moft affecting ; and, placing them in fituations 
proper for his purpofe, he will endeavour to carry their effet 
to. the higheft poit of perfection, His principal difficulty 
will be, as far as relates to the invention, to-clear his work 
of whatever is not néceflary to difplay its chara¢ter eflec- 
tively ; to feize upon the moit juft and powerfully deferiptive 
moment in the occurrence, and, colle€iing together only 
what juitly belongs to it, impart to thofe materials he felecs 
the utmolt degree of interett poffible within the boundary 
of his art. ' 

He who tells his ftory in the moft natural, and at the 
fame times; dignified method; who brings forth images at 
once intelligent and corre€&t; and, combining them in an 
agreeable manner, impreffes the mind of an obferver with 
the full feope of his intention, without evidently exhibiting 
the art he has employed, is certainly entitled to the praife 
of the greatelt inventor: not he, who, to be ftriking and 
impofing, compofes attitudes for paffions, inftead of allowing 
feeling and nature to govern him; and fancies, when he has 
furprifed by ilrong contrat or brilliant colouring, that he 
has effected the purpofes of art. 

Sometimes, indeed, the painter is called upon, like the 
poet, to tread in fairy ground, and illuftrate his fubje@ by 
images of beings found only in the regions of imagination; 
but he is not at liberty to indulge his fancy fo freely as the 

oet. Forms defcribed do not make fo {trong impreffions 
on the fenfe as thofe prefented to the eye by lines and colours; 
and many a high-flown indulgence of the inventive faculty 
which paffes current, nay, is even allowable in poetry, would 
dwindle into pure grotefque if laid upon canvas, or wrought 
in fculpture ; and would more difguft and difappoint, than 
gratify a fenfible mind, Such is Milton’s defcription of 
Death. The obfcurity of the language in which this de- 
fcription of the all-fubduing fon and paramour of Sin is 
enveloped, alone renders it afeRive inthe poem. In painting, 
it is idle waite of time to attempt it. 


“ The other fhape, 
If fhape it might be called that fhape had none 
Diftinguifhable ia member, joint or limb, 
Or fub{tance might be called, that fhadow feemed, 
For each feemed either,” 
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is language fublimely effective of the intention of the poet, 
and conveys in its no meaning ( when ftri€tly examined) an 
indiftin& and vague idea of the nature of the monfter, juft 
as the defcription itfelf is contradictory and indiftin@. Still 
the mind of the reader is filled with figure and idda fufficient 
for the poet’s purpofe, and the degree of interefl excited by 
the appalling tremendous circumitances of the moment and 
in fucceffion, draws off his attention from dwelling Jong 
enough to difcover the illufion. But once embody the idea 
it is made to convey im a picture, where every image remains 
for examination, and meets the eye, not vaguely, for then it 
would be no image, but apart and diftinG@, and it becomes 
abfurd ; the fhadow, fubflantial, or fublimity is overpowered 
by obfcurity. 

The inventor is at liberty to combine all that is poffible or 
probable with all that is real; or dwell in poffibilities or 
probabilities alone. There is a limit, however, to his ex- 
ertions, which is, that whatever be the nature of his fubje@, 
it fhould have fuch a degree of unifon with our ideas of ex- 
iftence, convey fuch an air of real femblance, or be fo com- 
pounded in its parts, as not to fhock us with an apparent 
violation of the laws’of nature, or the appearance of total 


impofiibility.. Mr. Opie, in his D ifcourfe‘on Invention deliz 
vered in the Royal Academy, fays upon the fame. point, 
*¢ that in the exercife of invention in the imitative arts, all 
poffible licence may be granted, and any degree of the ex 
traordinary ‘be indulged, which does not incur the cenfure of 
being extravagant ; . provided “that the trains of ideas be 
perfectly conne&ted, and the whole confiftent with itfelf 
that there be nothing fuffered to intermix which checks the 
progrefs of the imagination, éxpofes the contrivance or ils 
lufions, and recals a different fet of principles to the mind.’ 
To the verge of this limit the artift may indulge his faney. 
and exert his powers. When he goes beyond it, and 
launches forth into a world of mere fanciful imagery, he 
may flatter himfelf that he is working wonders, but in faGt 
he will be regarded as a dealer in legerdemain, as one falfifying 
his intellectual powers ; and Wacoal excite ridicule a 
mere furprife, inftead of that admiration which men of found 
fenfe can alone enjoy. The true inventor will feek only for 
the moft natural and dire&t means of difclofing his ideas, of 
impartmmg that infomation he wifhes to convey, be it of 
what nature it may. Thus»Hogarth ranks with the very - 
firit among the poffeffors of this almoit god-like quality 5 
notwithttanding his fubjeéts were of a low and, frequently 
vulgar caft. How admirably fimple, and yet how come 
pletely effeétive, is his figure of a Woman {etting fire tothe 
Map of the World in the Bagnio Scene in the Rake’s Pro- 
grefs! He evidently meant to convey the idea of the mif- 
chievous power of female beauty when the poffeffor of it is 
fordid, felfifh, treacherous, and bafe ! Can words convey it 
more explicitly ? It would be almoft endlefs, and certamly 
needlefs, to point out the numerous inftances with which his 
works abound of the fame effective fimplicity and truth of 
imagery, which render them fo admirably attraStive and 
ufeful. Sir Jofhua Reynolds, in his pi¢iure of the death of 
cardinal Beaufort, has been equally {uecefsful.. Shak{peare 
informs us that he died in the utmoft agomes_ of confcience 
without any truit in God, any hope of falvation ; the tor- 
tures of his mind convuliing him more than the agonies of 
body. The painter would only reprefent a man writhing 


rith violent pain; and therefore, to give another charaéter 


and fentiment to the reprefentation, having effected the ap- 
pearance of fuffering, he introduced the fend, “¢ grinning 
horribly a ghaitly {mile,’? which at once informs the obfervers 
of the agency under which the dying man is tore 
Without this figure, which has been fo loudly reprobated by 
many who probably regarded beauty rather than fentiment, « 
the work would have been merely a reprefentation of a fick 
man dying in pain, and an aflemblage of beautiful colours, 
The fiend decidedly ftamps its chara¢ter with his own; and 
perhaps by a fimilar figure alone, can we be informed of the 
nature of the torments the cardinal endured, without refort- 
ing to the original Gothic mode, of introducing a label from 
the mouth or over the head of the figure. — 

In every branch of the art invention is demanded, and 
without it, tamenefs and infipidity will be the refult of 
the artift’s labours. In drawing, in colouring, and in chiaro- 
fcuro, feleCtion, or that ideal beauty of form, force and 
effeét on which all lovers of the arts alone delight to dwell, 
is entirely an eflort of invention. To it we owe the beauti- 
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ful and fublime forms of the ftatues of the heathen Gods, 


and the grand {tyle of defign of which Michael Angelo and 
Lionardo da Vinci are the parents: the rich, deep, and harmo- 
nious ftyle of colouring of Titian, Giorgione, and Rubens 
the magic fweetnets of effe@, or chiaro-{curo,. in Correggio, 
and the force and brilliancy of it in Rembrandt. To Ra- 
phael, however, it is that the art is indebted for the noblelt 
ufe ofinvention, His object always appears to have been the 

: illuftration 
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illuftration of his fubje&, not the exhibition of his art. Of 
this none ever appear to have been fo capable, none faw fo 
fully. the whole force of it, entered fo immediately into the 
very heart, and throwing all trifling or indifferent occurrences 
afide, applied his force to ftrengthen what was fo ufeful, or 
_ feeling what was wanting, was fertile in expedients to fupply 
its deficiency. We have mentioned one inftance under the 
_ article Enerey, in Painting, which exhibits ftrongly the na- 
tive vigour of the mind of Raphael, viz. the Cartoon of 
Ananias {truck dead; wherein we have fhewn his invention 
not only to have been capable of delineating thefaét, but alfo of 
informing us in fome meafure of the preceding and fubfequent 
circumftances connected with it. The fame power may be 

pointed out in others of his works, particularly in the cartoon 

of the facrifice to St. Paui and Barnabas at Lyttra. The 

great perfection of the inventive faculty in the mind of this 
extraordinary man is exhibited in the purity, fimplicity, 

and truth of the images he fele&ts. It is very feldom indeed 

that his ideas require explanation, he never appears to have 

wandered from the fubje€t of his work in fearch of fome- 
thing abftrufe or rare, but trufts to the growth of ideas 
which appear naturally to have {prung up in his mind 
upon confideration of the nature and object of it. Yet 
fo well ftored was he with nature and art, that he is rarely 

infipid or deficient of illultration, either as relates to beau- 
ty, elegance, and grace of compofition, or expreflion and 
fentiment. 

_ Invention in the works of Michael Angelo Buonarotti is 

exhibited in a very different mode. Intftead of treading in 

the beaten path of common life, or adopting the labours of 
others, he, breathing the {pirit of the epic poet, inyents his 

fubjeét ; and clothes it with the ideal grandeur which breadth 

of o. flowing lines, and bold and difficult a&tions can give it. 

Taking his own conception of the generic chara€ter of the 

human body for his model, he perfected, if not invented, a 
ftyle of defign entirely new, of a fublime and dignified nature, 

though bordering upon the extravagant, and rendered truly 
fo by moft of his imitators. Of this {tyle Lionardo da Vinci 

is perhaps properly the parent, but he had not the full force 

of M. Angelo, and his invention in art was engaged ina 

middle way between thofe of the two great men we have 
- mentioned. 

. In Titian we find the fame faculty operating in a manner 
totally different. To him it was moft grateful to feek after 
and develope the power of colours in brilliancy, depth, and 
clearnefs; and maintaining their full powers, to unite them 

by arrangement or contra{t, in a manner harmonious and 

agreeable tothe eye. Add to this application of his inven- 
tion, a very extraordinary degree of perception of grandeur 
and dignity in defign and effect, and he will be found to 

have extended the boundaries of art in no inferior degree. 

To this talent inCorreggio and Parmegiano we are indebted 
for whatever is grateful, foft, and amiable in the art of paint- 
ing ; and to Rembrandt for bold vivid effects of the chiaro- 
feuro: whilft Rubens, endowed by providence with almott 
fuper-human powers, revelled in the utmolt luxury of imagi- 
nation, and produced works reprefentative of almott ull the 
varied objects of ereation, witha gaicty of action and a f{plen- 
dour of colouring and effect unknown, in fo extenfive a com- 
bination, to any artilt before or after him. 

It is only by a conftant ftudy of the works of nature and 
of art that a mind poffefled with the power of invention can 
ever be enabled to exert itfelf either extenfively or ufefully. 
The impreflions made upon it by the common intercourfe of 

ife, without a precife dire€tion of fludy, would be foon ex- 
haufted ; and one poorly gifted by nature with the fire of 
imagination, but anxioufly and fleadily purfuing the tludies 
, Vou. XTX. 
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recommended, would foon furpafs the former, be he never fo 
richly endowed if he negleéted the rieceflary cultivation. 

INVENTION, in Mujfic. Having no objects, melody, or 
harmony Gn nature to copy, except the common chord arif- 
ing from the divifions of a ftring or founding body. into its 
harmonics, a mufician has more to invent than the profeffor 
of any other art. Every paflage, every combination, every 
motivo or fubje@, that has not been ufed before, is invention. 
There is fo lit:le invention in fome compofitions, that who- 
ever has heard or feen much mufic, could point out the pro- 
totype of every bar. There is, on the contrary, fuch an 
ambition in fome authors of being new, that the ear is teazed 
and difappointed by the conftant f{truggle and labour to be 
unnatural. Haydn's invention, which is fo unbounded, is 
never pufhed to fuch excefs. There is in his mott original 
and capricious movements and paflages, a mixture of natu- 
ral, graceful, ingenious or fpirited conne¢ting traits, which 
relieve the hand of the player, and the attention of the 
hearer. 

There is no infallible receipt for invention; all a matter 
can do is to recommend to his difciples to avoid excefles of 
every kind: tooeafy and common, too hard and uncommen ; 
complaints of pieces being too long are more frequently 
made than of their being too fhort, which would be more 
flattering toacompofer. When fertility is wanting, paflages 
are frequently repeated alla tanta Rofalia, to a degree which 
now cannot efcape remark and cenfure. A matter cannot, 
nor ought if he could, tell his pupil in compofition what to 
adopt ; he can only tell him what to avoid. See Composi- 
Tien, and CouNTERPOINT, to which this article may ferve 
as a {upplement. 

INVENTION, in Poetry, is applied to whatever the poet 
adds to the hiftory of the fubjeét he has chofen; as well as 
to the new turn he gives it. 

IxveNTIoN, in Rbhetoric, fignifies the finding out, and 
choofing of certain arguments which the orator is to ufe for 
the proving or illuitrating his- point, moving the paffions, 
or conciliating the minds of his hearers. 

Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal part of 
oratory ; he wrote four books De Inventione, of which we 
have but two remaining. 

This invention of the orators cannot, accordiag to lord 
Bacon, be properly called invention: to invent, is to difs 
cover things not yet known, not to recollect thofe that are ; 
whereas the ufe and office of this rhetorical invention are 
only, out of the ftock of knowledge laid up in the mind, to 
feleét {uch articles as make for the purpofe. 

The fame author divides this faculty of invention inta 
two parts, the one fopica/, the other promptuary: the firk 
points out the way in which we are to puriue the argument; 
the latter only lays up and difpofes things, for which we have 
frequent Occalion, in the mind. 

Invention furnifhes the orator with thofe different kinds 
of arguments and motives which are adapted to the various 
purpofes he has in view. The helps of invention are a lively 
imagination and readinefs of thought, great learning and ex- 
tenfive knowledge, previous conlideration, and clear enlarged 
apprehenfions of the fubject. See AnGumenrs, Common 
Piaces, and Tories, &e. 

INVENTORY, in Law, a catalogue, or fehedule or- 
derly made of all a deceafed perfon’s goods and chattels, at 
the time of his death, with their value appraifed by indiffer- 
ent perfons, which every executor or adminiitrator is obliged 
to exhibit to the ordinary upon oath, if thereunto lawfully 
required, 

By 21 Hen, VIII. c. 5. executors and adminillratorsare 
to deliver in upon oath to the ordinary, intended inventories, 
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eng part of which is to remain with the ordinary, and the 
other part with the executor or adminiftrator: this is re- 
quired for the benefit of the creditors and legatees, that 
the executor or adminiftrator may not conceal any part of 
the perfonal eflate from them. The ftatute ordains that 
the inventory fhall be exhibited within three months after the 
perfon's deceafe ; yet it may be done afterwards, for the 
ordinary may difpenfe with the time, and even with its being 
ever exhibited, as in cafes where the creditors are paid, and 
the will is executed. y 

The ufe of the inventory is borrowed from the civil law : 
for whereas by the law of the ancient Romans the heir was 
obliged to aniwer all the teftator’s debts; by which means, 
inheritance fometimes became rather prejudicial than profit- 
able ; to obviate this inconvenience, Juftinian ordained, that 
if the heir would firft exhibit a true iaventory of all the tef- 
tator’s effe&ts, he fhould be no farther charged than to the 
value of the inventory. 

In the Britifh army, when any commiffioned officer hap- 
pens to die, or is killed on fervice, it is directed by the ar- 
ticles of war, that the major of the regiment, or the officer 
doing the major’s duty in his abfence, fhall immediately 
fecure all his effeéts or equipage then in camp or quarters ; 
and fhall before the next regimental court-martial make an 
inventory thereof, and forthwith tranfmit the fame to the 
office of our fecretary at war, to the end, that the execu- 
tors of fuch officer may, after payment of his regimental 
debts and quarters, and the expences attending his inter- 
ment, receive the overplus, if any be, to his or their ufe. 

When»any non-commiffioned officer, or private foldier, 
happens to die, or is killed on fervice, the then command- 
ing officer of the troop or company, fhall, in the prefence 
of two other commiffioned officers, take an account of 
whatever effects he dies pofleffed of, above his regimental 
loathing, armsvand accoutrements, and tranfmit the fame 
to the office of the fecretary at war. Thefe effects are to 
be accounted for and paid to the reprefentative of fuch de- 
ceafed non-commiffioned officer or foldier ; and in cafe any 
of the officers, fo authorized to take care of the efle&ts of 
dead officers and foldiers, fhould, before they have ac- 
counted to their reprefentatives for the fame, have occafion 
to leave the regiment by preferment or otherwife, they are 
ordered, before they be permitted te quit the fame, to depofit 
in the hands of the commanding officer, or of the agent of 
the regiment, all the effeéts of fuch deceafed non-commif- 
fioned officers and foldiers, in order that the fame may be fe- 
cured for, and paid to, their refpective reprefentatives. See 
Articles of War, fection XTX. 

INVENTORY, in Trade, is a lift, or particular valuation of 

oods, &c. See VALUE, APPRAISEMENT, &c. 

INVER, in Geography, afmall river of the county of 
Donegal, Ireland, which is difcharged into a {mall bay, to 
which it gives name. Inver bay may be confidered as a 
part of Donegal bay, and has good anchorage. The 
parifh is alfo_called Inver, and there was formerly an abbey 
there. ‘There is alfo a village called Inver in the county 
of Mayo, on the eaft fide of Broadhaven, and in the 
wild barony of Erris. 

INVERARY, a royal borough, and the county town of 
Argylefhiré, Scotland, is fituated on the fouthern bank of 
Loch Fyne, where the river Aray, or Aooridh, falls into the 
fea. It confilts chiefly of one row of commodious houfes, 
built with great uniformity, and covered with flate. The 
old town was fituated on the north fide of the bay. It 
feems probable, that, prior to the fourteenth century, In- 
verary was little more than a fmall village for fithermen, 
who fubfilted by their occupation, and erected their huts 
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here. About that period, the family of Argyle fixed on 
this {cite as their place of refidence ; and as the hereditary 
jurifdiGtions of jufticiary and fheriff were vetted in them, 
Inverary became the feat of the courts and the county 
town. he circuit court of jutticiary is held here twice a 
year for the trial of offences in the counties" of Argyle and 
Bute, and the minor courts are thofe of the fheriff, 
magiltrates, and jultices of the peace. It was created a 
royal borough by charter from king Charles T., and is 
governed by a provoil, two bailiffs, and a council, nominated 
by the duke of Argyle. Its only revenue, about 30/ fter- 
ling annually, arifes from the petty cuftoms and the rent 
of a common, which, on the ere&tion of the borough, was 
bellowed on it by the Argyle family. About the middle 
of the laft century, Archibald, duke of Argyle, feeing 
how inadequate this revenue was to the occalions of the 
borough, added to it a perpetual annuity of 2o0/, fecured 
on his efiate. 

Inverary is fo fituated in the Highlands, that as ‘many 
of the inhabitants {peak Enelifa as Gaelic, and two mi- 
niflers officiate in thefe dialects. For which purpofe, 
two new churches, under one “roof, have been recently 
built, from a delign by Mr. Milne. Inverary feems to- 
lerably well fituated for manufaures, yet fone are carried 
on toany great extent. About the year 1748, duke’ Ar- 
chibald introduced the linen manufaéture, which has been 
attended with berleficial confequences. The late duke efta- 
blifhed a wocllen manufacture ; and erected proper build- 
ings and machinery, which he gave to the towns; but the 
bulinefs has not been conducted with any adequate ad- 
vantage. ef 

Inverary derives its chief fource of profit from the her- 
ting fifhery in Loch Fyne. This lake, which extends more 
than 3o miles from the Weftern ocean into the country, has 


been, from time immemorial, noted for its herrings, which 


are {aid to be {uperior in quality to any found in the Wef- 


tern feas. The fifhery generally commences in July, and 
fometimes continues till the end of the year. During this. 
feafon, the lake is frequented. by innumerable fhoals. The’ 
country people exprefs the quantities of herrings abounding 
here, in very ftrong language: “At thefe feafons,” fay 
they, “the lake contains one part of water and two parts 
of fifh.’?. In this fingle bay five or fix hundred boats are 
fometimes employed in the fifhery; and it is eftimated, 
that in fome feafons, upwards of 20,000 barrels of her- 
rings have been caught and cured ; each barrel containing, 
ata medium, feven hundred fifh. Part of each boat is co-= 
vered with a kind of fail-cloth, to fhelter thefour men who 
compofe the crew, and who feldom quit their boat during the 
whole feafon. The mhabitants of Inverary, and of the 
banks of the loch, do indeed {pend Sunday at home; but as 
many of the boats come from more diftant parts, the crews 
take up their abode entirely in them, fubfitting chiefly on 
herrings. ‘The night is the time of fithing ; the day is em- 
ployed in’ gutting the fifh, in fleep, or in finging Celtic 
fongs to the found of the bagpipe. Each boat clears, on 
an average, from 40 to 5o/., and, in very produdtive feafons, 
1oo/, ‘The parifh of Inverary extends about- 18 miles im 
length, and about three in breadth, on an average. The 
number of houfes in the late return to parliament was 275, of 
inhabitants 2045. . 

At a {mall diftance from the town, is the houfe, or 
caftle, of Inverary, the principal feat of the duke of Ag 
gyle, and the chief ornament of the Weflern Highlands. It 
is fituated on a gentle rife, on the weitern fide of Loch 
Fyne 3 and is furrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains,” 
fome*of which are rugged and broken, and others entirely 

covered 
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covered with wood. "The loch from this place appears like 
a large bay, ica re ranged slenfatleitt Rinat 
the ground to a vaft extent, from the lake to the os 
of the higheft mountains. The caftle, rearing its towers 
eta ‘has'a vey picturefque effect; to the 
fouth-éaft of Which, clofe to the bay, appears the town of 
ia. in its uniform line of handfonie buildings... On the 

ght isa fine view of Dunicoich, a‘teep hill, Foo feet in 
height, covered with wood almoft to the fummit. Inverary 
Houfe, though by no means’an old ftructtre, is built in the 
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ftone ten feet high, called the Standing fone, on which are 
baffo relieves of feveral rude figures of men and horfes. 
Within the parifh is aHo the caflle of Rofyth, a ruinous 
edifice, built upon a rock, and at high water entirely fur- 
rounded by the fea; it was one of the feats of ‘the Stuart 
family, and is now the property of the earl of Hopetoun, 
The celebrated admiral Greig, commander in chief of the 
Ruffian navy, was a native of this parifh. -Sinclair’s Sta- 
tiflical Account of Scotland, vol. x. 

INVERNESS, a royal borough, and the county town 


form of a caftle, up@n the plan of the manfions of fome of«.of Invernefsfhire, Scotland, is fituated on the fhore of 


the German nobility. The hall, which is very fpacious, 
is hung round with arms and other ornaments adapted to the 
ftyle of a Highland caftle. In the ele€tion of a reprefen- 
tative to parliament, Inverary is clafled with Ayr, Irvine, 
Rothfay, and Campbeltown. — Sinclair's Statittical Account 
of Scotland, voley.  - trae 
INVERKEITHING, a royal borough and fea-port 
town in Fifefhire, Scotland, is fituated on an eminence at the 
head of the bay which bears its name 6n the north coaft of 
the Frith of Forth. It confifts of one principal ftreet of 
€onfiderable length, with-a‘fmaller one branching from the 
middle of the former, and ‘afew lanes. ‘The houfes have an 
ancient appearance, and almolt every one’has a piece of gar- 
den ground annexed to it. The return to parliament in the 
‘year 1801, ftated the number of honfes to be 350; of inha- 
bitants 2228. The borough received its firfi charter from 
king William, farnamed the Lion; fince whofe time feveral 
Kings of Scotland have granted other charters, all which 
Maha and confirmed by king James VI. ina writ 
ing date May ath 1508. ‘The civil government 1s 
veh n ariork; tho *ailifs, a dean of hii, and a 
_ treafurer, all of whom are annually eleCied by the counfellors 
and deacons of trades. The latter, five in number, are alfo 
elected yearly: but the counfellors hold their office Sting 
life and refidence; thefe mult not be fewer than twenty, but 
are not limited to any number. The town-houfe, a neat 
-ftruéture, built in 1770, contains a prifon, and rooms for 


the town-clerk, and for pub eetings and entertainments. 
+ sated eave eithine i. large and fafe, and gffords an- 
joraze to velf@ls of any burthen in all winds. Here*hips 


of war from the Leith roads feek fhelter from the winter 
ttorms, and merchant fhips from the Mediterranean ufed to 
perform quarantine. The harbour itfelf is a fmall bay ; at 
the mouth of which, on the weft fide, lies a large Dutch 
built veflel ea, ; where, infead of ieee 
from foreign parts, the particular goods fuppofed to “Be in- 
fected are immé@diately received, aired under the infpection 
of a proper officer; aud deligered within afimited time to the 
Ses At the head of Me bay ifthe quay, the place for 
anding and receiving goods ;*the depth of water at fpring- 
tides is thirteen and fometimes fifteen fect. The chief cm- 
ployment of the veffels arifes from the exportation off.coal 
oi “Whe coal is brought to the fhore by a waggon 
) three miles in length; and 25,000 tons are ansually 
“hipped on ah average: the demand is greater than canbe 
eon ; and veflels, to the number of forty or fifty, are 
ometimes ne ta wait feveral weeks for their cargo. 
e quantityor falt annually made is from twelve to fifteen 
houfand bufhels. Tnverkeithing was a royal refidence in the 
ime of king’David I.; veltiges of his houfe were vilible 
within the latt fifty years. This borough joins with thofe 
spats aaa Stirling, and Dumferline, in fend- 
ng a member to parliament. 
" On'the'top of Lethen-hill, near the town, are feveral up- 
right ‘ones, placed in a circular form, faid to have been a 
aruidical temple: and in the northern part of the pariiWis a 


Moray-Frith, and is divided into two unequal parts by the 
river Nefs, over which is a ftone bridge of feven arches. It 
is‘a borough of great antiquity ; and according to the beft 
authority obtained its firft charter from king Malcolm Can- 
moré. In ancient times the townfmen maintained many 
defperate conflicts with the neighbouring rebellious chief- 
tains and their clans. Traces of this ftate of hoftility are 
ftill extant, on the weft fide, where irruptions were com- 
monly made. A‘ a fmall diftance from the town, is a place 
called Pal/faire, that is, * the Watch-Town ;” alfo a hill, 
named Tomuafaire, the Watch-Hill;”” and a large ftone, 
called Clachnafaire, * the Watch-Stone.”’ The lait charter 
in favour of thé borough was granted by king James VI. 
Irom that period to the revolution, the inhabitants were 
an induftrious and thriving people ; carried on a confider- 
able commerce in corn and fkins; and brought the malt- 
ing trade to great extent; a confiderable part of thetown 
conflting of kilns and granaries. From the revolution to 
the year 1746, the borough fuffered a gradual decline; fo 
that, at that period, and for feveral years after, the town 
appeared little better than the ruins of its former ftate. In 
the rebellion in"1745, which commenced among the chiefs 
iu the wefiern part of this county, Invernefs became the 
centre of all the military operations, and other works carried 
on by government. Hence it began to revive, and com- 
merce was gradi reftored. “Phe principal manufactures 
now are thofe of hemp and flax. The firft has been 
eftablifthed about forty years ; and at prefent employs above 
a thonfand perfons in fpinning, drefling, and weaving. ‘The 
raw material is imported from the Baltic, and man lfactured 
into fail-cloth and facking ; which are fent to various parts 
of Britain, and the Eaft and Weft Indies. A White thread 
manufactorg has been eftablifhed nearly twenty years ; and ° 
employs irits various branghes of heckling, f{pinniny, twift- 
ing, bleaching,” and dyeing, not lefs than ten thoufand indi- 
viduals in the town and furrounding country. The com- 
pany have, in this and the nell outta countries, feveral 
agents for the management of the {pinning departments, 
The flax is alfo chiefly’ imported from the Baltic, and the 
ereatelt part of the thread fent to London, whence it is 
difperfed to different parts of the world. The cottoh manu- 
facture has been introduced here with fuccefs. Invernefs 
poffefies peculiar ad¥antages for manufaGtures; the raw mas 
terial being eafily imported, and the manufactured goods 
readily exported. Dearnefs of fuel is the greateft obltacle, 
coal bethg imported from England. The fituation of the 
town is highly favourable. Ships of four or five hundred 
tons can ride at anchor within a mile of it; and at {pring 
tides veffels of half that burthen can come up to the quay 
clofe to the town, «The principal part of the veflels belong- 
ing to Invernefs, is emplayedia conveying to London the 
produce of the manufaCture, alfo the fith caught in the river 
Nefs, and the {kins of otters, Fatbits, hares, foxes, goats, 
roes, &c. In return, materials are brought back both for 
ufe and luxury ; particularly hardware and haberdafhery ; 
with which the traders of this town fupply the extenfive fur- 
Rrz2 rounding 
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rounding diftri&. A fpacious harbour or bafin has been 
conttructed here for veflels failing acrofs the ifland by the 
Caledonian canal. 

Invernefs is a large and well-built town; many of the 
houfes are lofty, and affume an elegant appearance. It may 
be confidered as the capital of the Highlands ; being the only 
town of any importance north of Aberdeen. It was re- 
turned, under the a&t of 1801, as containing 1431 houfes, 
and $732 inhabitants. Nearly in the centre of the town 
ttands the Court-houfe, conneéted with the Tolbooth, a 
handfome modern buildiug, with a tower terminated by a 
fpive. An academy, ona very liberal and extenfive plan, 
was eftablifhed here in the year 1790, and is fupported by 
voluntary fubfeription, A piece of ground, containing 
about three acres, was purchafed, and an appropriate build- 
ing erected, conlifting of a large public hall and fix fpacieus 
apartments, for the accommodation of the different clafles, 
for a library, and for philofophical apparatus. "The feminary 
is conducted by a reCtor and four'tutors ; the number of 
ttudents is generally between two and three hundred 3 who 
are divided into five clafles. In the firft, the Englifh lan- 
guage is taught ; in the fecond, Latin and Greek; in the 
third, arithmetic and book-keeping; in the fourth, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, menfuration of planes and folids ; 
geography, navigation, and practical aftronomy; naval, 
civil, and military architeure ; gunnery, perfpective and 
drawing ; in the fifth, or higheft, under the immediate care 
of the reétor, are taught civil and natural hiftory, experi- 
mental philofophy, and chemittry. The re€tor has a {mall 
houfe and a {mall falary ; the tutors have ftill lefs falaries ; 
{fo that their chief dependence is on the fees of their feveral 
claffes, which is an incitement to attention’and induftry. 

The civil government of the town is velted inaprovoft, four 
bailiffs, and a dean of guild, affifted by a council of twenty- 
one members, called the town council. The members of the 
new council are ele&ted every year by the old previous to 
their feceffion from office : andthe former ele& from among 
themfelves the provott, bailiffs, dean of guild, and a treafurer. 
‘There are fix corporations of craft{men, befides feveral crafts 
not incorporated. The edifices for public worfhip are, 
three national or Prefbyterian churches, and one of Epif- 
copalians, with chapels for diffenting congregations. 

About half a mile from the town, on the weftern fide, is 
‘mona-heurich, the “* Hill of Fairies,’ a beautiful infulated 
hill covered with trees. It is of a fingular form, nearly 
refembling a {hip with the keel. uppermoft: its bafe is a 
parallelogram, in length 1984 feet, in breadth 176; from 
which it rifes above 250 feet above the level of the river. 
About a mile farther from the town is another hill, called 
Craig Phatric, rugged and fteep, and much higher than the 
former ; the elevation “of its higheft part being 1150 feet 
above the bed of the river: the fummit is flat, and has been 
furrounded by a wall eighty yards long by thirty broad. 
“The moft remarkable circumflance attending it is, that the 
fiones are all firmly cemented together by a vitrified matter 
like lava, or refembling the flag or fcoriz of an iron foun- 
dery ; and even the ftones, in many places, feem to have been 
foftened and vitrified. The circuit court of jaulticiary for 
the northern diftrift, comprehending the counties of Inver- 
nels, Rofs, Caithhefs, Orkney, and Sutherland, is held at 
this place. Sinclair’s Statiftical Asccount of Scotland, 
vol, ix. 

InveRNEsS, New, a town of America, in the ftate of 
Georgia, fituated on the river Alatamaha, and built by a 
company of emigrants from the Highlands of Scotland, 130 
of whom were taken oven by Gen. Oglethorpe in 1734. It 
ts about 20 miles from Frederica. 


; t 

Inverness and Fort William Canal, was the parliamene 
tary name firit given, in the aét of 1793, to an important 
line of canal for the paflage of large fhips acrofs Scotland, 
principally in Invernefsthire, of the defigns for which we 
gave a full account, under that head, in our article CANAL, 
and have fince added, under the topographical articles 
CLacuNAcHARRY and Corpacn, villages at the extremities 
of the line, fuch particulars as had occurred to the time of 
putting thefe articles to the prefs, refpecting the progrefs of 
the works: in the prefent article we fhall have the pleafure 
of itating the further and fuccefsful progrefs, to the prefent 
time, of this very large and important undertaking, now 
more commonly known by the name of the Caledonian 
Canal. Seven annual reports have now been made by the 
commiflioners appointed to manage this great national work, 
and printed by order of the houle of commons; which re- 
ports contaimthe greateft body of minute information, fatis; 
factorily arranged, by John Rickman, efq. the fecretary to 
the commiffioners, which has, perhaps, ever been given to 
the public, and fhew ftrongly the merit which is due to 
Meflrs. William Jeffop and Thomas Telford the engineers, 
for the correétnefs of their original defigns and eitimates, 
and to the latter gentleman in particular, for carrying the 
whole into effet by himfelf and his refident affiftants. From 
the laft of thefe reports (ordered to be printed the g1ft of 
May 1810), it appears, that about fix miles in length at the 
Clachnacharry, north-eaftern, or Invernefs end of the line, 
were in hand or finifhed ; and about the fame length, at the 
Corpach, weftern or Fort-William end, were alfo in progrefs, 
except fome particular parts, prefenting no material difficul-. 
ties. We fhall firlt mention thofe important and expenfive 
works, the entrance fea-locks in Loch Beauley, and in Loch 
Eil. ; 

At Clachnacharry two fea-mounds, or parallel banks for 
inclofing the canal, have been extended more than 360 yards 
into the fea beyond high malarial and have been fecured 
by a wall of puddled earth carried up from the bottom ; 
and as the fhore here is found to confift of wet muddy fands, 
capable of confiderable compreffion by the weight of thefe 
artificial banks, the fame have been extended higher than 
would otherwife have been neceflary, and atithe further ex- 
tremity they have been joined into a folid mafs, by filling 
up the fpace in which the fea-lock is to be conftruéted, and 
allowing time for this great weight of earth to act, in come 
preffing the foft bottom, before the digging therein for the 
lock is commenced; by which the great ence and rifk 
of a coffer-dam is to be avoided. The fea-mounds of earth, 
three hundredand fifty yards beyond high-water mark, andthe 
coffer-dam for the fea-lock at Corpach, had been fome months 
made and ere¢ted and ftood firm, and at the time of makis 
the 7th report the fteam-engine and drains thereto from the 
{cite of the lock were completed ready for commencing the 
excavation. The fecond lock at the fouth-eaft end of 
Clachnacharry village had been completed, except the gates, 
ever fince 1806; the mafonry of the four connedted locks 
(Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6,) at Muirtown, N. of Invernefs, were alfo 
completed, and their joints pointed with Parker’s cement, 
prepared from the Ludus helmontia, or clay-balls of the’ 
London clay ftrata. The two locks at the N.W. end of 
Corpach village were long finifhed, all but their gates, and 
the mafonry of the fix loweft of the principal chain of 
eight locks near Corpach-mofs were about completed. In 
the next mof important head, that of aqueduct bridges, 
road arches, and culverts under the canal, one, only a {mall 
culvert, had been found necelfary in the Clachnacharry dif- 
tri, and was finifhed in the lands of Kinmylies; in the Cor, 
pach diftrid, five confiderable aqueduats had been compleiaam 
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long time, viz. at Lower Banavie, Upper Banavie, Shangan, 
Muirhhearlich, and Loy, all of which had their arches en- 
larged and paved at the bottom, or fide arches conftruéted, 
in order to ferve as road arches under the canal, and fuper- 
fede the expence and great inconvenience of as many com- 
munication {wing bridges over the canal; for which they 
have been found very complete fubftitutes. A large job of 
mafon’s work had alfo been completed in walling the in- 
tended wharfs, 113 yards in length, at the fouth-eaft end of 
the large bafin intended for holding the fhips which trade to 

_ Invernefs, fuch wharfs being fituate within lefs than a mile of 
the town. In the Clachnacharry diftri€&t the mafonry of 
the road bridge at Muirtown had been completed, and a 
temporary timber bridge laid upon it; the mafonry of Bught 
bridge was very nearly completed, and a temporary wooden 
bridge had been laid over the middle of the eight Cor- 
pach-mofs locks, for the road to Lochie-ferry and Fort- 
William, where the mafonry for a {wing bridge had been 
prepared. 

Of the earth works, the ftupendous embankments for the 
fea-locks at the extremities of the canal have been men- 
tioned: in Kinmylies lands, W. of Invernefs, a confiderable 
embankment, acrofs fome low ground, had been very nearly 
completed: a more confiderable and difficult embankment 
along the whole courfe of the Nefs river, extends near half a 
mile in length, under the {teep bank of Torvaine; a new 
channel for the river being formed fouth of this, and the 
new canal bank effeétually faced with loofe rubble {tone to 
protect it from the floods: at Molindour a fimilar embank- 
ment along the bed of the old Nefs, and the making of a 
new channel for it for a quarter of a mile in length, has 
been. pleted, under Torremore, a fteep bank In the 
lands of Doughgarroch, near the Smithy, another embank- 
ment for the canal acrofs a loop of the river, and enlarging 
its channel on the further fide of a gravel ifland were in hand. 
In the Corpach diftri&, embankments of earth have been 
completed over each of the five aqueduct bridges mentioned 
above, and many imaller ones, particularly in the rugged 
tract between Upper Banavie and Shanganaqueducts. ‘The 
principal extra cutting, or removing of earth, has been on 
the S.E. of @lachnacharry, where a bafon of 20 acres 
extent, being more than one-third of a mile long, has been 
completed ; the principal deep-cutting, partly exeeuted in 
this diftrif, being nine feet deep, for about half a mile in 
length, through the lands of Doughgarroch. ‘Lhe principal 
work of extra ging i the Corpach divifion, has been the 

fin next theWea-lock, great part of which is hard rock- 

cutting, and was partly completed, waiting for the fteam- 
engine to drain it; confiderable deep cuttings occur on each 
fide of the rivulet of Moy, and near feveral others of the 
iqitedutts for ftraightening the courfe of the canal, and finding 
ee for adjacent embankments, all of which were completed. 
Having thus enumerated all the principal works which had 
been entered on or completed, we fhail prefent an account 
of the total expenditure from the commencement on the 
20th of OGober 1803, to the third of May 1810, viz. 
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Putchafe of lands and buildings, and.) 
e aepen on account of damage for 
_ the canal-works, roads, quarries, &c. ‘f 
. our and workmanfhip paid by mea-) 
urement, or perjob, inexcavating, pud- | 
li king, formi il- ( 
“be git ing, formingtemporary rail. { 
roads, fawing, and carpenters’ work ) 


#. ge) Sale 


16,442 8 6 


125,186 16 103 


141,629 § 4) 


Carry over 


£. f. 
Brought over 141,629 5 4% 

Labour and workmanfhip paid by the) P 
day or tide, fetting out and trying the / 


ground, whifkey for the men working P  S5s71I TO 115 
in the water, &c, + - - J 
Quarries and mafonry work, and for) | _ ‘ 
bricks, lime, and cement - = t 192971 14. 35 
Timber, viz. foreign fir -¥ 
and carriage ~ - p30 152 Je 
Native timber, purchafed 
in the nighbourtood, | 115795 15 5% 
felling, carriage, &c. 
21,106 8 rt 


Machinery, including four {team-engines, } 
a faw-mill, dredging-machine, iron rails | 
for all the temporary rail-ways, various $ 
tools and utenfils, and repairing of the | 
fame, carriage, &c. + - - 

Shipping; building and rigging four) 


floops and barges, repairs, {tores, fea- | 


29869 15 52 


mens’ wages, fhore dues, &c. in fetch- > 5,573 18 10% 
ing part of the ftone from the diftant | 
quarries to the works - - -J 
Purchafe and hire of horfes and provender, ] 
farriery, &c. for extra and irregular > 811 18 o 


works, the fuperintendant’s nag, &c. J 
Houfes, compting-houfes, fheds, a) 
and other temporary buildings for the | 
ufe of the fuperintendants, and the ( 77345 3 9 
work < é = = =j 
Stationery, portage, carriage of parcels, 
feeds for the canal banks, &c.  - t 
Expences of management, viz. expences } 
of furveys and obtaining the act, fur- 
veys and valuations of land, juries, and 
conveyancing: the fecretary’s, engi- 
neer’s, and fuperintendant’s {falaries, 
keeping and copyingaccounts, reports, 
&c., reducing and engraving maps, &c. 
and travelling expences) ~ -- | 


434 11 65 


P 10,998 


Total - (£€.289,452 18 5} 


The Britifh public are but little ufed, we are perfuaded, 
to fee fuch effectual check eftablifhed on the expenditure 
of their money, more real economy exercifed, or more minute 
and fatisfaétory accounts preduced, than the feries of valuable 
reports furni(h, from which we have principally extracted 
our accounts of this truly great national undertaking. From 
a careful re-citimate of what remaitied to be done by Mr. 
Jeflop and Mr. Telford, a well-grounded hope is held out 
that the whole undertaking will be entirely completed, 
when the fum of 5§3,000/. is expended, except, perhaps, 
fome purchafes of landin the middle diftrict, where no works 
had yet been commenced. Our inquiries further enable us 
to ftate, that at the prefent time (April, 1811) the excava- 
tion in hard rock for the Corpach fea-lock has been com- 
pleted to 20 fect beneath high-water of neap tides, and a 
great proportion of the mafonry of the tide-lock completed ; 
the mafonry of the great chain of eight locks near Corpach- 
mofs is completed, and the regulating lock near loch Lochie 
began: that plan, adopted for avoiding a coffer-dam to the 
tide lock at Clachnacharry has fucceeded, a part of the {pace 
forit had been excavated, and the water which {prang in, 
eafily commanded by a fix-horfe engine ; and the regulating 
lock near loch Nefs is in hand; the number of men at pre- 
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{ent employed exceeding 1200. Mr. John Telford, the 
brother of the engineer, relided and fuperintended the works 
with great ability and integrity until his death, in June 
1504; fince which the works have been fuperintended by 
Mr. Matthew Davidfon. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE, one of the largeft counties of 
Scotland, is fituated on the weitern fide of that part of the 
kingdom, having numerous bays of the Atlantic ocean to 
the weit, the counties of Perth and Argyle on the fouth, 
Rofsfhire aad part of Moray Frith on the north, and the 
fhires of Moray, Elgin, and Aberdeen on the eaft. The 
area thus inclofed comprizes a variety of diltriéts, refpectively 
named Badenoch, Lochabar, Glenelg, Glengary, Glen- 
Morrifon, Glenfhiel, &c.. Thefe are again divided into 31 
parifhes, and comprehended, in the year 1801, a population 
of 74,292 perfons, A confiderable proportion of the He- 
brides or Wettern ifles is aifo annexed to it 5 particularly the 
ifles of Sky, Harris, North and South Uitt, Benbecula, 
Barra, and Kigg, and the {maller iflets which are fituated on 
its coaits. The mainland, excluding the ifles, extends in 
Jength, from the point of Arifaig on the weft to that of 
Arderfeer on the eatt, where Fort George is built, about 
ninety-two miles, and its greateft breadth is nearly fifty. 
The county is divided into twoalmoft equal parts bya valley 
running from fouth-weft to north-eaft, parallel to the Gram- 
pians. ‘This valley is called Glen-moré-na-h’?Alabin, or the 
«¢ Great Glen of Albion ;’’ and appears to’be a deep fiffure 
between the chains of enormous mountains which run in the 
fame direction. The glen is, in the greater, part of its 
length, filled with water; or is rathera jong hein of lakes 
fucceeding each other, and rifing but little above the level of 
the fea ; a circumftance which has fuggefted the propriety o 
taking advantage of this valley to form the canal which is 
now executing acrofs the land, oix.the Caledonian canal. 
The frefh water lakes which form the chain from Invernefs 
on the Moray Frith to the Sound of Mull below Fort Wil- 
liam, are Loch Nefs, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochie. 'The 
diftance, in a direct line, is little more than fifty miles, of 
which nearly thirty-fix are oecupied by thefe three lakes. 
The falt-water lochs, orarms of the fea, which occupy the 
two extremities of the valley,-are the Linnhe Loch, which 
advances from the found of Mull, on the weft, to Fort 
Wiliam at the mouth of the Lochie, and the Moray Frith 
on the eait. ‘The dimentions of the canal are, in depth 20 feet, 
in width,at the bottom, 50 feet, at the top 1103 the locks 
are 20 feet deep, 170,long, and 4o broad ; frigates of 32 
guns may be admitted. = 

Loch Lochie, the moft weftern of the frefh water lakes, 
is a fine piece of water, in length ee noe miles, and 
from one to.twoinbreadth. ‘I'he mountains on each fide are 
very fteep, and in fome parts covered with wood. The 
waters of this loch are chiefly derived from another to the 
northward, called Loch Archaig, whith runs in a northern 
direction, fixteen miles in length, and ongan breadth. From it 
flows the river Archaig, which, after running about a mile, falls 
into the northern fide of Loch Lochie. ‘The river Lochie, 
which takesuts rife from this loch, runs weftward, and falls 
into the fea at Fort William ; its length being about ten 
miles, and its medmm breadth about two hundred feet. It 
is navigable by {mall beats. Next to Lech Bochie, .on the 
ealtward, 1s Loch Oich, in length about three miles ; its 
banks form a number of fmall bays, and include fome beau- 
nful little iflands. Zt gives rife to the river Oich, which 
flows ealtwatd, and foon*falls into Loch Nefs. ‘This Jake 
is t -two miles long, and from one to two and a half 
broad he dep in the middle being from fixty to one htn- 
‘dredjand thirty five fathoms. It fometimes, efpecially after 


* ' 
long-continued rains, rifes eight or ten feet perpendicular’ 
above low-water mark. ‘The water pofleffes a peculiar « 
lity ; it never freezes in the fevereft winter, and in froth 
weather is covered with a thick miit, which has the appearance’ 
of fmoke.® At the time of the great earthquake at Lifbdn, 
Nov. 1, 1755, the water of Loch Nefs was agitated in an 
extraordinary manner. It rofe rapidly, and flowed up the 
lake from eatt to weft with amazing impetuofity ; the waves 
being carried more than two hundred yards up the river 
Oich, breaking on its banks five feet above the level of the 
river. It continued ebbing and flowing for about an hour ; 
when a wave, much greater than the preceding, terminated 
the commotion, overflowing ,the north bank of the lake to 
the extent of thirty feet. From the eaftern extremity of 
Loch Nefs, rifes the river of that name, which, running in” 
an eafterly direCtion for fix miles, falls nto the Moray Frith -~ 
at the town of Invernefs, of which its eftuary forms the har- 
bour. ‘This chain of rivers and lakes was made the track of 


tains, where great paket 
is remarkable for its cele 


ated falls. 


can 
defcribed by hrong : Seer ‘ 
RefpeCting the upper fall, he ftates that © fronfthe arch. 
the bridge to the furface of the water, after the loweft part 
of the fall, is 200 feet. Height of the fall 70 feet.” Of 


fays, ‘its height, in one continued 
Down this precipice the river rufhes, wi 
der, into the aby{s below, formimg an-un 


broken ftrea 


white ow. Burns has given a ben ae a 
this fall.” It is undoubtedly one of the higheit in the world, 


and the quantity of water 1s fufficient to give it confeqhence. ¥ 
The fe@ne is awfully grand ; the celebrated cafcade of Nias 
garain North America is not much more thap half the h 
of this.’’ ‘he waters which fall into the “part of | 
lakes from the north, are chiefly the Gatryféthe Morrif 
the Enneric, and Coiltie. "The lakes may be confidered'’ 
two rivers, which receive the waters of the greatett part 
Invernefsfhire, and convey them to the eaftern and v 
oceans. tis faid that pikesare not found'in thofe lq 
the Highlands whofe waters, defeend into the Ata 
whereas * they are found in thofe lakes whofe waters” 
ealtward into the German ocean. ‘The other principal rivers _ 
in this county are the Beaulie on the north, and the Spey ot 
the fouth. “The firft, which is chiefly compofed of Wf 
leffer {treams, runsmbout eight miles before it’ enters the. 
Frith of Beaulie. The river Spey rifes towards the fouth= 
weftern part of the county out of a™fmall lake. 
fame name. It receives in its courfe a ®reat vari 
mountain terrents ; and paffes through’ the great fi 
of Glenmore and Strathfpey ; the trees of which 
veyed to the ocean by means of its waters. “To the fc 
of Loch Spey is Loch Laggan, which is fifteen m le 
length, and, with its environs, formsa large diftrict in Bade 
nech. On the fouth fide is the Coill More, or Great Woud, 
the moft ‘confiderable remnant of the great Caledonian forelts= 
Several arms of the fea advance into the weitern fhore of Ins 
vernefsfhire 5 a 
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vernefsthire; fuch as the found of Sky;"on hich are the bar- the valley, where it unites its flreams with thofe of the 
racksof Bernera 3 ‘Leeh Hourn, Loch Nevifh, Loch - Nevis. About two miles farther up the Nevis, on the cave 
ven, Loch Aylert, Loch Sheil, and Loch Eil ; the two laft fide, is another cafcade, which, after forcing its way through 
form part of the boundary between this county and Argyle- hills and rocks, has a fall 500 feet perpendicular. They 
fhire. Our limits will not admit a particular defcription of whole vicinity, as may be expefted from the number of 
the fcenery to be met with in this extenfive county ; confift- mountains, abounds with cafcades, which produce variety 
ing, as the whole furface of it does, of lofty mountains, of pifturefque fcenery. 

which, efpecially towards the weft, are piled above each Such is the rude wildnefs of the mountains, rocks, and 
other in towering magnificence; and between which are glens, that it is not wonderful the mountain chiefs and in- 
deep glens of a boundlefs variety of forms, each of which habitants:of this country fo long retained their independence, 
has tice and its lake, and many of which abound in Not more than twenty yéars ago, a formidable banditti in- 
woods. In this county flands the celebrated Ben Nevis, fefted Invernefs-fhire. "'Théy confiited of deferters and rob- 
shee heft mountain in the ifland of Great Britain; the al- bers, leagued together for the annoyance of the country : 

‘ti d e being no lefs than 4370 feet. ‘The fummit of this but the military from the forts on the lakes being fent againtt 
a affords a wide extent of view, from the horizon of them, the leaders were taken, the affociation was broken, 

ie fea at the Moray Frith on the north-eaft to the ifland of and tranquillity reftored. 

onfa on the fouth-welt. (See Ben-Nryas.) In the The north-eaftern corner of this county, adjacent to the 
ern part of the parifh of Kilmanavaig a fingular curiofity Moray frith, is to be confidered as a part of the Lowlands 
‘appears, viz. the remarkable parallel roads of Glenroy, of Scotland; but all the reft of the county belongs to the 
which 7 feen on the declivities of lofty mountains ex- Highlands. The low country contiguous to Invernefs is, 


‘tending for feven or eight miles on each fide of the water of upon the whole, well cultivated. The reft of the eaftetn 
Roy. Dr. Anderfon, in his View of the Agriculture of coaft enjoys a drier climate than is to be found ia the weit. 
‘Aberdeen, fays, ‘‘thefe roads are carried forward along Confiderable quantities of wheat are fown here, together 
the fides of the hills in a direction every where perfeCtly with barley, oats, and peas. Potatoes are raifed in great 
horizontal. Wherever they come to a vacuity in the hill, abundance, and conftitute the principal food of the poorer 
there they bend inwards till they find the natural level; and clafs of inhabitants. Some rye is fown, generally mixed 
‘where they come to a river, initead of finking down tothe with oats, which gives a foftnefs to the cat-bread of this 
level of its bottom, or requiring to have a bridge dire€tly country. In the upper parts, and in every quarter where 
acrofs it, to raife the ground to its proper level, they turn poffeffions remain on the ancient fmall fcale, agriculture is 
up the bank of the river, keeping ftill their horizontal di- ina miferable ftate. In the remoteft diftri€ts, the harnefs of 
rection, till they thus gradually reach the bottom of the a horfe ftill confifts of a bridle made of the twilted twigs of 
ftream;’ when, .crofling it, and altering their chgpuon once birch ; with a ftiek put under the horfe’s tail, and tied with 
more, they purfue the courfe of the ftream on the oppofite twigs, fora crupper: the faddle is a pad made of coarfe 
bank till they reach the {trath, when they proceed forward facking, faflened with twilted birch twigs, or hair ropes. 
‘in the fame horizontal direction as before.”? Thefe parallel ‘The mountains and forefts are inhabited by immenfe herds 
terraces, however, are not works of art, but natural pheno- of red and roe deer, which roam in fafety, in receffes almoft 
mena, as fuggeited by” Mr. Jamiefon, profeflor of natural impenetrable to man: the alpine and common hare, and other 
hiftory in the univerfity of Edinburgh, in his Account of game, are alfo abundant. ‘The fir woods in Glenmore and 
the Mineralogy of Dumfriesthire. Glenroy muft, ata former Strathfpey, the property of the duke of Gordon and fir 
A perl d, have been a lake, the furface of whofe waters flood James Grant, are fuppofed to be more extenfive than all the 
fome fathoms above the higheft of the parallel roads. When other natural woods in Scotland together. Indeed, in every 
the river was in flood, great quantities of mud came downinto quarter are confiderable foreits ; and there are natural plant- 
the lake, but chiefly at the fides, where the current was flower ations of great extent near the feats of the different pro- 
than in the middle. At the lower part of the glen, however, prietors, on the fea-coaft or lakes. In the parifh of Kil- 
ftieke, after alapfe of ages, muft have burit its barriers, malie alone, near Fort William, the wood-lands are eftimated 
0 as to reduce,thefurface of the waters to the level of fome at about 14,000 acres. ‘The trees that grow naturally are 
fathoms above the fecond terrace. The mud formerly de- oak, fir, birch, afh, mountain-afh, holly, elm, wild geen, 
pofited would.now become the uppermoft terrace. This hazle, and the Scottifh poplar: thofe planted are larix, 
operation muft have been thrice repeated, to produce the {pruce, filver fir, peech, plane, and fruit trees. Lime- 
three parallel roads or terraces; and at laft the river has ftone, approaching to the nature of marble, is found in every 
“burft for itfelf the channel which it now occupies, and has diltri& of the county. In Lochaber, near the farm-houfes 
ee this ancient lake into a glen or deep valley. About of Ballachulifh, is a lime-ftone or marble rock of an afhen- 
ight miles from the mouth of ‘the river Nevis is a remark- grey colour, and of a fine regular grain or texture, capable 
able cavern, known by the name of Haigh-t’-Hovile, or of being raifed in blecks or flabs Bt gist fize, and fufceptible 
« Samuel’s Cave ;"? that being the patronymic of the fa- of a fine polifh, This fingular rock is {prinkled throughout 
mily of Glenevis. ‘This cave is in the heart of a rock, which with grains and fpecks of bright mundic or pyrites, and of 
appears to be about 70 feet high, and nearly as broad, lean- lead-ore of a fine texture, which appears to be rich in filver. 
ing to the fide ofa mount fouth of the river, and not far In the'farm of Blarmacfuildach, belonging to the duke of 
it from it.. ‘The cave appears to have been formed Gordon, about three miles to the fouth of Fort William, in 
by one art of the rock inclining towards the other, the bed of a river, is a very peculiar kind of marble, con- 
and | orming between them an arched, irregular, fhapelefs fitting of a black ground, flowered with white. This {tone 
ind. of grotto, from fix to twelve or fourteen feet in height, is of a fine clofe grain, but not very hard; the flowering is 
irty in length, and eleven in breadth. Oppolite the rock light and elegant, like fine needle-work. Many of the 

in Which the cave is formed, on the other fide of the river, mountains are compofed of reddifh granite. In the parith 
Ba beautiful cafcade, falling by a gradual flope from Ben- of Kingurie a rich vein of filver was difeovered, Es dpe 
| i, upwards of half a mile before it reaches the bottom of never be fuccefsfully wrought ; and in other places, veins of 
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lead, with filver intermixed, have been found. Tron ore has 
alfo been difcovered, but not in fufficient quantity to make 
it an object of manufacture. 

This county contains many veftiges of antiquity. In 
various parts are to be feen remains of Druidical temples. 
At Corymony, in the northern part of the county, is one 
in which the middle of the circle is occupied by a cairn of 
loofe {tones, on the fummit of which is one very large {tone. 
Such temples are alfo found in the fouthern parts. Some- 
times each great {tanding ftone is fupported by two other 
large {tones buried under groundg fo that where there is a 
fingle circle above, there 1s a double one beneath. 

In the parifh of Kilmanavaig is the ruined cattle of Inver- 
lochy. There was, at one time, a thriving borough of the 
fame name adjacent to this building, which fome of the old 
Scottith hiftorians call the emporium of the weft of Scot- 
land ; but of this borough there are no other indications than 
fome pavement in different places, which were probably the 
ftreets of it. The caftle has furvived the borough, and now 
{tands alone, a monument of ancient magnificence. Jt isa 
quadrangular building, with round towers at the angles, 
meafuring thirty yards every way within the walls. The 
towers and ramparts are built of ftone and lime, nine feet 
thick at the bottom, and eight feet above. It was fur- 
rounded by a ditch, from thirty to forty feet in breadth, 
which was fupplied with water from the river. ‘The whole 
building, including the towers; covers about 1600 fquare 
yards ; and within the outfide of the ditch are contained 
neatly 7ooo fquare yards. At the great gate, between the 
fouth and eaft towers, are fome remains of a draw-bridge. 
This gate is nine feet wide, and arched to the fame height, 
with abutments of fourteen feet at each fide. 
pofite was another gate, of nearly the fame fize, which pro- 
bably was deligned as a water gate. SBefides thefe two 
principal entries, three of the towers were provided with 
fally ports; one from each, well contrived, and.clofe to the 
arrow-holes, which alfo flanked and defendedthem. There 
is a tradition that this caftle was once a royal refidence; and 
that the league betwixt Charles the Great of France and 
Achaius king of the Scots was figned thereon the part. of 
-the Scottifh monarch, about the end of the eighth century. 
“Within fight of Inverlochy caftle ftood that of Dund- 
-hairdghall, on the fummit of a bill about 400 yards in 
height. The traces of the building are ftill vifible ; and the 
part now remaining runs round the whole top of the hill, the 
compafs ‘of which is 150 yards. "lhe part of the hall that 
now remains is no more than from two to-four-feet high, and 
is vitrified all round. On the northern banks of the river 
Lochie are the remains of an ancient caftle, which, before 
the invention of: fire-arms, was certainly a very ftrong place. 
lt itands on the brink of a frightful precipice, at the bot- 
tom of which-the river forces its paflage through rocks, and 
has been fecured on the land-fide by a ditch and draw-bridge. 
- The traces of the ditch are ftill vifible. The caftle of Ur- 
quhart, now fallen to decay, ftands on arocky promontory, 
on the weft fide of Loch Nefs, af which it commands a 
view from one end to the other. The loch wafhes the eatt 
fide of the building, and the other.three fides were fortified 
with a ftrong rampart, a ditch, and a draw-bridge. _ With- 
in the walls were accommodations for five or fix hundred 
men. This caitle was a royal fort, and was granted 
by king James IV. in 1509, with the eftate and lord- 
Ship of Urquhart, to the laird of Grant, in whofe family 
they ftill continue. Along the chain of lochs are three 
forts, or military ftations, defigned to keep the Highlanders 
ja fubjection, Fort George, Fort Auguftus, and Fort 
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William. The fitit is placed at the eaftern extremity of the 
lakes, and prevents allentrance up the Moray frith: it is a 
regular fortification, and covers ten Scottifh acres. Fort 
Auguftus is fituated in the middle of the chain: it has four 
baflions, and barracks for the accommodation of four 
hundred foldiers, with proper lodgings for the officers. On 
the weft, to check any attempts from that quarter, ftands 
Fort William, which is of a triangular form, with two 
baftions: this has fifteen twelve-pounders, fome mortars, 
and a confiderable armoury. It was built during the ufurp- 
ation of Cromwell, under the direétion of general Monk ; 
and was then more extenfive than at prefent, as it contained 
two thoufand effective troops. 

The remains of old watch-towers, or very {mall fortreffes, 
are to be feen on the fummits of many of the mountains. 
In the parifh of Laggan is arock, upwards of an hundred 
yards perpendicular height, and of very difficult accefs; yet. 
on the very fummit are confiderable remains of a fortifiea- 
tion. The area is about 500 feet by 253; the wallis up- 
wards of fifteen feet in thicknefs. In the middle of Coil- 
More, the great wood. on the fouth fide of Loch Erich, is a 
place called Aift-Merigie, or ‘the height on which a ftan- 
dard was wont to be erected.”? It appears to have been held 
facred from the moft remote antiquity, and is faid to be the 
burial-place of feven kings of the ancient Caledonians. Ona 
moor in Badenoch, are the remains of a fquare encamp- 
ment ; which has fuggefted the idea that the Romans ad- 
vanced into this mountainous diftri€t: in clearing fome ad- 
jacent ground fome years ago, an urn was found full of 
afhes ; alfo a Roman tripod. : 

In the parifh of Kilmorack, are the ruins of the an- 
cient priory of Beauly, which was-founded in the year 1230, 
by James Biffet, of Lovat. In the parifh of Petty are two 
circular earthen mounds; one clofe by the church-yard, the 
other about 200 yards weft from it. Thefe are evidently ar- 


tificial, the outfide being fod or turf, inclofing fand or light — 
earth. The tradition concerning them is, that they were — 


places for the adminiftration of jultice, as their name imports, 
being called Tom-inhe’it, “ The Court-Hill.”” In the fame 
parifh are the ruins of the Caftle Stewart, a large old houfe, 
‘belonging to the earl of Moray. 
the county, near the Moray Frith, is Culloden-Moor, the 
fcene of the memorab!e battle which terminated the rebellion 


in 1745. 


In the eaftern corner of — 
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The modern buildings of this county worthy of obfervation ¥ 


are but few, and chiefly to be found in the north-eafteru 
corner. The moft diftinguifhed refidence in the county is 
Caftle Grant, the feat of fir James Grant, bart. It is fitu- 
ated on an eminence in the parifh of Cromdalé, on the north 
fide of the Spey: the apartments contain a great variety of 
portraits and other paintings. ; 

The iflands of Barray, Benbecula, Egg, Harris, St, 
Kilda, Sky, North and South Uitt, which are annexed to, 
or connected with, this county, will be found defcribed under 
their refpective names. Beauties of Scotland. 

INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the rule 
of three, or proportion, which feems to go backward, or 
contrarily to the order of the common and direé rule. 

In the rule of three direét, the firft term is to the fecond 
as the third is to the fourth; that is, if the fecond be 
greater than the third, or lefs than the firft, in any propor- 
tion, the fourth is lefs than tke third in the fame propore 
tion, But in the inverfe rule the fourth term is as much 
greater than the third, as the fecond is lefs than the firft. 

In the inverfe rule, therefore, the proportion is not as the 
firft is to the fecond fois the third to the fourth 5 but as the 

our 


fourth is to the 
ftance, in the di 
coft twenty p 
is, forty. 
men make ten yards 1 
forty doit? The 

of Three. 
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any thing is inverted, 


’ “4 ; a 7 "Ft 
y and arithmetic are often proved by 
contrary rule, or operation. 
, is where the words of a phrafe 
natural as they might be. For 


an inftance:~ “ Of | vices, the moft abominable, and 
that which : becomes a man, is impurity.” Here is 
am inverfion; the natural order being this: impurity is 


»the moft abominable « 
comes a mau. oe 


i- vices, and that which leaft be- 
- An inyerfion is not always difagreeable, but fometimes 
has a Ls effect. 


\ 
oF 


Inversion, in 1/x/ic, is often applied to the complements 
plements of intervals to the major eighth or octave ; 
n fixth is the inverfion of the minor third, the 
th the inverfiow of ru ajor third, &c. Intervals 
the inyerfion of each ther, always have one term 
it ratios common to ea and the other terms, are 
of the other: | nus 3 and 3, 4 and ¢, are 
CA other, : + o 
¥, in Rhetoric, is a method of confutation, by 
r fhews that the reafons offered by the oppofite 
. So when Czcilius urged that the pro- 
erres ought to be granted to him, and 
becaufe he had been his treafurer in Sicily, 
en thofe crimes were committed with which 
d confequently knew moft of that affair ; 
ero tt I momgre on him, and fhews, that for 
ve afon, he was 


it ve moft unfit of any man to be 
ulted with his profecution; fince having bee 


ncerned 
him in his crimes, he would certainly do all in his 


int 


wit 
ower to conceal or leffen them. (See Cecil. c. 18.) Again, 
ee asics the charge is acknowledged, but the crime fhifted 


off to eh a co when Sextius was accufed of fedition, 


beeaufe he h ot together a body of gladiators, and 
brought the into the forum, where a warm engagement 
happened between them and Clodius’s faétion; Cicero 
owns the fat, but charges the crime of fedition upon Clo- 
dius’s party in being the aggreffors. (Pao Sext. c. 36.) 
Speer method made ufe of for the fame purpofe is to 
alleviate the charge, and take off the force of it by fhew- 
“ing, that the thing was not done with that intention, which 
the adveriary infinuates. Thus Cicero in his defence OF king 
Dejotarus Beep 8.) owns that he had raifed fome forces, 
though not to invade the Roman territories, as had been 
alleged, but only to defend his own borders, and fend aid 
to the Roman generals. See ConruTation. 
Inversion of the Uterus. See Pronapsus Uieri. 
INVERTED Arca, in Engineery, is an arch gf {tone or 
brick, with the crown downwards, turned in the bottoms of 
the locks of canals, and in the bottoms of tunnels, and of 
aqueducts and other bridges wh@never the bottom is foft or 
liable tovgive way or tear up, for fecuring the fide walls : 
in locks aud tunnels, the inverted arch fhould never be omit- 
ted. “See thevaccount of conitructing thefe in our article 
« Qawar. ? 
-Vou. XIX, 
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_ Ixverrep €7 Point, Volt. See the fubfantives. 

Invertep, in Natural Hiflory, is aterm applied to fuck 
regan or entraneous foflils as have a nucleus of ftony 
matter inverted or covered by the reliquium. © : 

INVERURY, in Geography, an ancient roval borough 
in Aberdeenfhire, Scotland, is fituated on the point of laid 
formed by the confluence of the rivers Don and Ury. It 
is faid to have been made a royal borough by king Robert 
Bruce, on occafion of a vidtory obtained by him, in this vi- 
cinity, over the Englifh forces under Comyn, eag] of Buchan. 
The oldeft charter, however, extant, is one granted by queen 
Mary; the preamble of which ftates, that « Inverury had 
been a royal borough time immemorial, but the charter of 
its erection had been loft during the civil wars... The town 
is {mall, and its increafe and improvement have been fe- 
tarded by the peculiarity of its fituation ; it being inaccef- 
fible, excepting one fide, with boats, and even that mode 
not always pratticable. The fpirited exertions of the earl 
of Kintore and the. provoft, Dr. Thom, have, ina great 
meafure, removed this ob{tacle, by promoting a public fub- 
fcription for building an elegant bridge over the Don, at the 
expence of 20c0/.: this was completed in 1791. The bo- 
rough is governed by a provoft, three -bailiffs, a dean of 
guild, a treafurer, and thirteen counfellors. The return 
to parliament in the year 1So01, ftated the number of houfes 
to be 194, inhabited by 783 perfons, of whom 641 were em- 
ployed in agriculture. Inverury does not appear ever to have 
been a place of trade. 

INVESTIGATION properly denotes the fearching or 

finding any thing out, by he tracts, or prints of the fe 
_- Hence, mathematicians, fchoolmen, and grammarians,y 
came to ufe them in their refpeCtive refearches. . 

INVESTIGATION ae Theme, is the art, method, or ‘man- 
ner of finding the themes of verbs, that is, the primitive 
tenfe, mood, and perfon, of any verb, far removed from its 
fource. ‘To underftand a Greek author, it is abfolutely ne- — 
ceffary to be well acquainted with the method of inveftigat- 
ing atheme. This theme, in the Greek tongue, is the 
prefent tenfe of the indicative mood. 

Clenard was the firft who introduced this term into gram- 
mar: he gives the title inveffigatio thematis to that part 
where he teaches the manner of finding whence any perfon, 
or tenfe, or verb, proceeds, and of reducing it to its primi- 
tive word, or finding its indicative. 


INVESTING, the a& of conferring on any one the 
right or property of a fee, dignity, or office, or of ratifying 
and confirming what has been obtained elfewhere. 

The emperors pretend to a right of invefting feveral 
princes both in Germany and Italy. There was formerly a 
particular ceremony for the invelting of bifhops. A fter 
the eletion of a knight of the Garter, he is invelted by the 
fovereign with two principal enfigns of the order, the Gar- 
ter and George. Before his initallation he is alfo invefted 
w th the habit of the order. 

INVESTING, in the Military drt, fignifies the opening a 
fiege, and the encamping of an army round the place; to 
block up its avenues, and prevent all ingrefs and egrefs. In 
order to do this effeCtually, the general in chief of the ap- 
proaching army muft detach a large body of cavalry, to- 
gether with the different corps of dragoons, under the com- 
mand of a lieutenant-general, for the purpofe of regu- 
larly invelting the place. Sometimes a place is patil 
invelted, for the fole purpofe, of diverting the enemy’s at. 
tention from the real object, and. of inducing him to weaken 
the garrifon by detaching it to different quarters. 

INVESTING, in Common Law, fignifies, the putting in 

sf roteees, 
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pofteffion. A tenant is invefted by giving him a ; 
rod, into his hands, and adminiltering an oath. 


Others define it thus: inveflire eff in fuum jus” 
troducere, to give livery of feilin, or pofleflion. See Livery 
and SEISIN. See alfo Frorrment. et 

INVESTITURE, is ufed both for the right, and the 

act, of inveiling a tenant, or vaflal; that is, of receiving 
the faith and homage by which a waited becomes feifed, 
and poffeffed of a fee, by his lord. See Fee. 
Jnvfivurs in their original rife, were probably in- 
tended to demonitrate in conquered countries the aétual pof- 
teffion of the lord; and that he did not grant a bare liti- 
gious right, which the foldier was ill qualified to profecute, 
but a peaceable and firm poffeffion. And at a time, when 
writing was feldom pracétifed, a mere oral gift, at a dif- 
tance fain the fpot that was given, was not likely to be 
either long or accurately retained in the memory of by- 
fiauders, who were very ‘little interefted in the grant. Af- 
terwards they were retained as a public and notorious act, 
that the country might take notice of and teftify the tranf- 
fer of the eftate, and that fuch as claimed title by other 
means, might know againft whom to bring their a¢tions. 

Inveftiture was anciently performed by rehearfing a for- 
mula of words; afterwards by the delivery of fuch things 
as had the nearelt refemblance to what was transferred. Thus, 
land paffed by the delivery of a turf: and to fhew the trees 
were transferred at the fame time, a bough was cut and de- 
livered along with it. 

In after-times, the things by which inveftitures were made 
were not fo ftrittly obferved. Many were invefted by the 
delivery of a ftaff, a glove, a knife, a piece of a cloak, of 
a itrap, and a girdle : or by pricking the thumb, by giving 
the keys, a fpit, a blow, a ring, a turf, a bough: a ftraw, 
&c. The inveftiture of a kingdom or lordfhip, was per- 
formed by a ftandard, a banner, a cap, a f{word, a bow, 
arrows, {purs, &c. 

The fymbols were fometimes preferved in the repofitories 
of the houfes, and were annexed to the titles. 

INvEsTiTUREs were alfo ufed with refpe& to fpiritual be- 
nefices. 'Thefe were frequently performed by delivering the 
erofier and paftoral ring. 

The kings of England and France, the emperor of 
Germany, &c. had formerly this right ; fo that on the death 
of a prelate, his clergy fent the crofier, &c. to their fove- 
reign, to be ufed at the ceremony of invetting his fucceffor. 
It is not certain when this cuftom began ; Cardinal Hum- 
bert places the commencement of it in the reign of Otho 
the Great: and it appears, that in the ninth century, the 
greater part of the European princes made no oppofition to 
the right of eleGting the bifhops, which was both claimed 
and exercifed by the clergy and the people. The firft who 
difputed this privilege with the emperors and fovereign 
princes, was Gregory VIJ.; he excommunicated the empe- 
sor Henry IV. and forbade all ecclefiaftics, under pain of 
excommunication, to receive inveftiture at the hands of fecu- 
lar princes. [his occafioned a long and bloody war; the 
civil and ecclefiaftical powers being divided into two great 
factions, of which one maintained the rights of the emperor, 
while the other feconded the ambitious views of the pontiff. 
The laws of Gregory for the abolition of inveftitures were 
confirmed and renewed by Victor III. and Urban II. the 
laft of whom pot only confirmed the laws and anathemas of 
Gregory, in a council affembled at Placentia in the year 
1095 ; but publithed alfo a prohibitory law in the council 
of Clermont, forbidding the bifhops and the reft of the 
clergy to take the oath of allegiance to their refpective fove- 
reigns, Pafcal 11. ia a council affembled at Rome, A.D. 


INU 
‘1102, renewed the decréés of als ) 
tures and th mmunicatio 

againft Henry I) 4 

rs confirm Henry ch 

repenting what | 

church at Later 

treaty with the emperor, 

fynods and pei gs 

however, Calixtus IIe 

certain conditions, and 

emperor and the pope’s 5 

Worms, A.D. 1122. This beau. eeen was t uneeaed the 
following year in the general cagmeth of saree sag re- 
mains flillin force. A OFS 

INVISCATIO, a flicking of hi eye- ae togeth 

INULA, in Botany, fo named by Pliny. This ee 
tion is contracted or corrupted, fays profeflor Mart from 
Flelentu ‘M1, Did. erevioy 5 fabled to have {prung mt ine tearg 
of Helen, Linn. Gen. 426. Schreb. 557. ‘Willd. Sp. PI. 

v. 3. 2089. Mart. Mill. Di@. v. 2. Sm. Fl. Brit. 890." 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 222. Juff. 181. Lamarck Did 
v. 3. 253. Tlluftr.t.680. Gertn. t. 170. eva vcd 
and Magnol.— Helenium ; Gerard. em. 793. Waill. Mem. 
Acad. Paris. 1720.) Clafs and order, Syngencfia Polygamia 
Superfilua. Nat. Ord. Comp oft ite Difcoidea, Linn. cba 
tre, Juif. 

A Gen. Ch. Erin calyx itibricated ; {cales loofe, 1) Sie 
ing, the exterior ones larger, of equal leneth. Cor 
pound, radiated, broad ; florets of the difk a 

very numerous, funnel- shaped, with a five c 

limb : thofe of the radius female, ligulate, numero 

together, linear, entire. Stam. (in the tubu 

ments five, thread-fhaped, fhort ; anthers cyb 

pofed of five fmaller, linear, conjoined ones 3 

below in two ftraight briftles, the length of ‘t 

Pift. (in the tubular florets) Germen long 

fhaped, the length of the ftamens ; ftigma 

erect. The female or ligulate florets di 

{tyle cloven but half way down, andthe uite € 
Peric. none, except the unchanged calyx. Seeds in the 
florets of the difk as well as the radius, folitary, phen 
quadrangular. Down capillary, the length of the feeds. 
Recept. almoft naked, flat. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle nearly naked. Down fimple. Calyx 
imbricated, Florets of the radius very numerous, linear. 
anthers with two briftles at the bafe. 

Obf. This genus differs not only from Afers but from 
moft others, in having the anthers ter minated below by ten, 
briftles, though this character is not apparent in all the fpe- 
cies. nulais an extenfive genus, Willdenow having enume- 
rated thirty-five {pecies, from which number we feleét for de-. 
fcription the only four which are natives of this country 2 ee 
thefe are, } 

1. 1. Helenium, Elecampane. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1236. Engh 
Bot. t. 1546. Woodv. Med. Bot. vy. 2, t. 108.— 

‘* Leaves clafping the ftem, ovate, rugged, downy beneath. 
Scales of the calyx ovate,’’— Found in moilt rich paftures 
and meadows in various parts of Britain, but not common, 
flowering in July and Augutt. Stems about four feet high, 
leafy, downy, branched in the upper part. Leaves ovate, 
flightly ferrated, veiny, downy beneath. lowers large, 
terminal, of a fine golden yellow. 

The aneients entertained a very high opinion of the virtues 
of this plant, and “ in gardens it is {till cultivated occa- ‘ 
fionally, for the fake of its root, which is perennial, large 
and flefhy, abounding with mucilage, combined with an aro. 

: matic, 
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matic, bitter flavour, and fome acrimony. Thefe ¢ 
render it ufefulto promote expetoration, = 
_ Horace was acquainted ‘its fame, for we find it cele- 
brated by that oe in two of the fatires in his fecond 
book. 't, Ie pig 9 dh A ag 


7. hee % 
et ee a 
—— cum rapula plenus 


P Atgue acidas mavult inulas. Mi 
Andalfo in fat. 8.v. 51.0 25 


Sat. 2. v. 44. 


e MGPE Re 
_Erucas virides, inulas ego primus amarasy 


Montftravi incoquere.— 


a 1, dy/enterica. Common Fleabane. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1237. 


Engl. Bot. t. 1115. Curt. Lond. fafc. 3. t. 56.—** Leaves 
oblong, clafping the ftem with their heart-fhaped bafe, 
downy. Stem woolly, panicled. Calyx-fcales briftle-fhaped, 
hairy.’’—Native of clear ditches and moift places, flower- 
ing in Augutt— Root as and perennial. Stem branch- 
ed in a panicled or corymbofe manner. Leaves waved and 
flightly toothed at thew margin; their under fide denfely 
clothed with hoary down, Flowers numerous, terminal, of 
a full blak yellow. he herb is vifcid to the touch, exhal- 
ing 4 peculiar fharpifh aromatic fcent, not unlike that of a 
ach. Bp, *¥ 

Mr. Relhan mentions a yariety of this fpecies with very 
fhort rays, and Linnzus, in the //ora Suecica, obferves that 
the Ruffians were cured of the bloody flux by this plant, 
in their expedition againft the Perfians, whence its {pecific 
NAMIE.) Ea ~ Jeli ge Th is hl 
gai wulicaria. Small Fleabane. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1238. 
cla pin : Stem much branched, hairy. 
Flowers hemifpherical, with a very fhort radius.””—Found 
on moilt fandy heaths and commons, where water has ftag- 
nated, and flowering late in autumn.—Roor annual, tapering 
and branched. Stem generally ereét, fometimes fpreading or 
; ne on bade coe Leaves lanceolate or oblong, 


hairy on bot fides. I'lowers folitary, of a pale dull yellow. 
There isa variety of this which has fcarcely any flowers of 
the radius, =. | 
4- L. crithmoides. Samphire-leaved Fleabane. Linn. ‘Sp. 
Pl. 1240. Engl. Bot. t. 68.—« Leaves linear, flefhy, gene- 
rally three-pointed. Calyx {mooth.””—This is a maritime 
plant, which thrives in a muddy foil, and is rather fcarce. 
It flowers in Auguft.—Root perennial, fibrous. Leaves 
alternate, fmooth and fucculent, falt to the tafte, thofe about 
the centre of the fem generally furnifhed with a tooth on 
each fide of the tip. Flower folitary, very handfome, 
having yellow rays and an orange difk. Down rough, bluth- 
coloured. — by = 
The remaining {pecies are J. odora, Oculus Chrifli, britan- 
nica, indica, arabica, iiprsifeti, japonica, fquarrofa, vifcofa, 
dlicina, grandiflora, glandulofa, bubonium, hirta, fuaveolens, 
illantii, mariana, dubia, orientalis, germanica, enfifolia, 
I sy montana, afluans, bifrons, carulea, aromatica, 
ejoides, fies fetida. 
Inuwa, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the herba- 
ceous and fhrubby kinds; of which the fpecies principally 
cultivated are the common inula or elecampane (I.helenium) ; 
the creeping-rooted inula (I. britannica) ; the willow-leaved 
inula (1. falicina); the canary inula (I. canarienfis) ; the 
favory-leaved inula (I. fatureioides); and the fhrubby 
inula (I. fruticofa. ) 
There are fome other forts that may likewife be culti- 
vated,. 
Method of Culture. —The fri of thefe forts may b» pro- 
pagated by feeds fown in autum), foon alter they ire 


pi | oa 1196. Curt. Lond. fafe. 3. t. §7.—** Leaves 
Di ig th . ftem, waved. 
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ripe, on a warm, loamy, rather moit border. The plants 
fhould be tranfplanted to the places where they are to grow 
in the following autumn. 


‘But the common prattice is to increafe it by offsets, 
which, when taken from the old roots carefully, with a bud 


" or eye to each, take root eafily : the beft feafon is the au- 


tumn, as foon as the leaves begin to decay ; planting them in 
rows about a foot afunder, and nine or ten inches diftance 
inthe rows, The following {pring the ground fhould be kept 
clean from weeds, and be flightly dug over in the autumn 
following. ‘The roots will be fit for ufe after two years 
growth, but will abide many years if permitted to ftand. 

The two following forts may be increafed by parting the 
roots, and planting them in the autumn, in the borders or 
other places where they are to remain. They fhould not be 
removed oftener than every three years. 

The fourth and fifth forts may be raifed by planting cut- 
tings of the branches, in the fummer feafon, in pots of light 
earth, in fhady borders. ‘They mutt be removed into fhelter 
inautumn, but fhould have as much free air as poffible at all 
times, when the weather is mild. In cold weather the firit 
fhould have but very little water, as the ftalks and leaves, 
being fucculent, are very apt to rot. In fummer they 
fhould be placed abroad with other hardy exotic plants, in 
a fheltered fituation, 

The laft fortis propagated by feeds procured from places 
where it grows naturally. Thefe mult be fown in pots, or upon 
ahot-bed, and when the plants are fit to remove, be each put 
into a imall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into a 
frefh hot-bed ; treating them in the fame manner as other 
fimilar tender plants. It requires to be kept conftantly in 
the ftove. 

The firft fort may be cultivated for the medicinal ufe of 
the roots, or for ornament, in large borders. 

The two following forts may have places 
way. 

The fourth and fitth kinds afford variety among other 
potted green-houfe plants, and the laft among ftove-plants. 

Inuta Helenium, inthe Materia Medica. See Execam- 
PANE. 

INVOCATION, in Theology, an a& whereby we adore 
God, and call on him for his afliftance. 

The Romanitts alfo practife invocation of faints, begging 
them to intercede with God in their behalf. This is one of 
the grand articles of difpute between the Romanifts and the 
Reformed. - 

Invocation, in Pcetry, an addrefs at the beginning of 
a poem, wherein the poet calls for the affiftance of fome 
god, particularly of his Mufe, or the deity of poetry. See 
Muszs. : 

‘This part is-abfolutely neceflary in an epic poem, becaufe, 
the poet relates things which he could not be fuppofed to 
know, unlefs fome deity infpired him. Befides, this ferves 
his readers as an example of piety and devotion, which 
ought to be the foundation of this whole work. To thefe 
it may be added, that the gods themfelves are to have a part 
in the action; and it is not decent he fhould fet them to 
work, without firlt afking them leave. 

Indeed, in the courfe of an epic poem, there are ufually 
feveral invocations ; particularly where any thine extra- 
ordina y, or miraculous, comes to be related ; as that when 
Virgil deferibes the metamorphofis of A®neas’s fleet into 
fea nymphs; but the firlt invocation is always the moft con- 
liderable. : 

In the MVocation Boffu confiders twe things : the firft is 
what the poet requetts ; the fecond, to what deity he ad- 
drefles his requeft. As co the firlt, Homer has joined ‘the 

Sfa mvocation 


in the fame 
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invocation fo clofely to the propofition, that he feems to in- 
voke his Mufe for the whole work. But Virgil, on the con- 
trary, only requeits his Mufe to furnifh him with a part of 
his fubject ; and even mentions what particular part it is he 
defires. After propofing his matter in all its extent, he begs 
the Mufe to acquaint him with the caule of it. See Pro- 
POSITION. 

z\s to the deity invoked, the fame author obferves, that 
it mult always be, either the divinity that prefides over 
poetry in general, or that which prefides over the parti- 
eular fubjeG of the work... Qvid’s invocation, in the Me- 
tamorphoiles, is of the latter kind; and fo is that of Lu- 
cretius ; thofe of Homer and Virgil are, of the former 
kind; they only invoke the Mufes; and thus they dilim- 
guith between the divinities who prefide over poetry, and 
thole who prelide over the actions of the poem, and have 
parts init. 

By. the way, it may be obferved, that the deities invoked 
are not looked on, even by the poets themielves, as divine 
perfonages from whem they expe& any real affiftance. 
Under the name of Mufe they wiih for the genius of poetry, 
and for all the qualities neceflary for the execution of their 
defign. ‘Thefe are mere allegories, or manners of exprefling 
themfelves poetically ; jult as when they perfonify and make 
gods of fleep, of rett, fame, and other natural and moral 
things. And thus the Mufes come to be of all ages. coun- 
tries, and religions ; there are Pagan, Chriftian, Greek, La- 
tin, and Englifh Mufes. , 

INVOICE, or Ixvoyes, a lilt, or account of commo- 
dities, with their value, cuftoms, provifion, charges, &c. 
fent by a merchant to his factor, or correfpondent, in another 
eountry. 

Invoice, Book of. See Boox. 

INVOLUCELLUM, in Botany. 
article. 

INVOLUCRUM, aterm adopted by Linnzus, at the 
fuggeftion of Artedi, for the row of {mall leaves found 
at the bafe of the umbels in moft umbelliferous plants. 
That of the general umbel is termed the General Involu- 
érum; that of each partial one a Partial Involucrum, in 
Latin Znvolucellum. ‘The fame word is ufed for what might 
be more. properly called Bracteas in Euphorbia and other 
genera, and Linnzus has probably erred in reckoning the 
involucrum a {pecies of calyx in any inftance. In ferns, 
however, we retain this appellation for the membranous 
covering of their fruciification, in preference to anewly in- 
vented term indufium. 

INVOLUNTARY Difcharge of Urine. 
YINENCE of Urine. 

INVoLUNTARY Motion. See Motion. 

INVOLUTE Curve, in the Higher Geometry. See 
Evouurte. S 

INVOLUTION, in /gebra, the raifing any quantity 
from its root to any height, or power, afligned. Sree 
Power. 

Any quantity multiplied by itfelf, the produ is the 
fquare of that quantity ; the fquare being again multi- 
plied by the quantity, produces its cube. See Squarg and 
CUBE. 

Thus if a + b were to be raifed to its fecond power, it 
will produce a@+t2ab ay bb. 

Aad if it be involved again, or if that {quare be multiplied 
by the root, the cube or third power will be produced ; vz. 
aaa+3aab+3abb645b 4, &c. fo that the invo- 
ution of any compound quantity is performed by a con- 
tinnal multiplication of it by itfelf: if the powers of a — b 
“are required, they will be found the fame as thofe of a + 4, 


See the following 


See INncon- 
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exeept that the terms in which the exponent of bis 
number will be negative, becaufe an odd number ¢ 
plications of a negative produce a negative ; or, ee al, 
the terms of any power of a — 4 are pofitive and negative 
by turns. See Brnomrar Theorem. ‘ 

If a quantity, confifting of three or more terms, is to be 
involved, it may be diftinguifhed into two parts; which 
are to be raifed to any power in the fame manner as a bi- 
nomial: and then by the fame rules, the value of thefe 
compound parts may be fubftituted in their ftead : thus, 
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lution is called evolution. See Exrraction of Roors, and | 
Root. +" sled 

INWARD Flanking Angle, in Fortification. See ANcLE. _ 

JOACHIM, in Biography, a ee Italian monk, — | 
was born at Celico, near Cofenza, in the beginning of the) 
12th century. After he had receiveda common education,, 
his father obtained for him a poft at the court of Naples, in 
which he ferved fome time. After this he took the refo- . 
lution of vifiting the holy places in Paleftine, left Naples,. 
without communicating his defign to his father, and reached 
Conftantinople, where he made a fhort ftay.. While in this: 
city he was fo alarmed at the extraordivary mortality pro- 
duced by a pettilential diforder, that he made a vow to 
renounce the world, and, having aflumed the habit of a her- 
mit, proceeded barefoot on his journey. .On hifrecurn he 
entered into the evder of Ciftercians, and founded feveral 
monatteries, which he governed with great diferetion. He 
was regarded by many of his contemporaries as a prophet,, 
and feveral of his prediCtions were printed, ina book en= 
titled «« The Everlafting Gofpel.”? He was author of other -— 
works, particularly of «© A Harmony of the Old and New 
Teftament.’’ He died in the year 1202, at the age ae Qo. 
His followers wifhed to perfuade the world that miracles 
were wrought at his tomb, and apphed to the pope to ca- 
nonize him, but this was rejected on account of the nume- 
rous errors contained in his works. Moreri. See Joacui- 
MITES. ue 

Joscuim, GrorGe, a celebrated mathematician and aftro- 
nomer in the 16th century, was born, in 1514, at Feldkirk, 
in the Tyrol. He was educated at Zurich, where he foon 
difeovered a ftrong inclination for mathematical purfuits, in. t 
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the elements of which he was initiated at that place. Afrer- 
wards he went to Wittemburg, where he profecuted his 
ftudies with ardour and fuccefs. In the year 1955 he was 
admitted to the degree of M. A., and in two years after- 
wards he was appointed joint profeffor of the mathematics — 
with Reinhold. He wasa zealous and able defender of the 
Copernican fyftem of the world; went into Pruflia, where 
he placed himfelf under the tuition of Copernicus himfelf, 
and became the editor of his great work, entitled “De 
Revolutionibus.”” While Joachim continued in Prnffiay to 
render altronomical calculations more ready and accurate, 
he began an elaborate canon of fines, tangents, and fecants, 
to fifteen places of figures, and to every ten feconds of the 
quadrant. He did not live to aceomplith this great work, 
but the canon of fines for every ten feconds, and for every” 
fingle fecond in the firft and laft degree of the quadrant, 
computed by him, was publifhed at Frankfort m 161 > by r 
Pitiicus ; the larger work was perfected and publifhed after 
his death in 1590, by his difciple Valentine Otho. Joachim 
returned 
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returned from Pruffia in 1 543, and was again antes 
his profefforfhip of mathematics at Wittemburg ; he after- 
wards was elected to fill the mathematical chair at Leipfic. 
. ied in 1576, in the fixty-fecond year of his age, leaving 
behind him “ Narratio de Libris Revolutionum Copernici ;” 
firft publifhed at Dantzic in 1540. He alfo compofed and 
publifhed “¢ Ephemerides,”’ according to the doétrine of Co- 
pernicus, till the year 1551. Moreri. Hutton. 

JOACHIM, St., in Geography, a town of South America, 
in the kingdom of Granada, on the Mata; 240 miles E. of 
Santa Fé de Bogota.x—Alfo, a town of South America, 
in the province of Moxes; 150 miles N.N.E. of Trinidad. 
—Alfo, a town of Canada, on the river St. Lawrence. 
N. lat. 47° 5’. W. long. 70° 45!, 

Joacuim de Omaguas, St., a town of South America, 
in the audience of Quito, on the river Amazons; 400 miles 
S. E. of Quito. S. lat. 4° 40’. W. long. 72° 30/. 

JOACHIMITES, in Leckfiaftical Hifory, the name of 
a fe&, the followers of one Joachim, abbot of Flora, in 
Calabria, who was efteemed a prophet while he lived, and 
left, at his death, feveral books of prophecies, contained in 
his Everlafting Gofpel, commonly called the book of Joa- 
chim, befides other works ; which were condemned, in 1215, 
by as om of Lateran; and by the council of Arles, in 
12601, / 
ea e of the fpiritual friars, named Gerhard, belonging 
o the order of Francifcans, undertook to explain the 

erlafting Gofpel of Joachim, in a book publithed in 


ee ntitled «Phe Introduétion to the Everlafting Gof- 
Cae 
angel mer 


, work St. Francis is declared to be the 


» into three clafles, or ftates, according to the threc 
fons in the ‘l'rinity ; every one of which {tates either had 
dy, or was hereafter to fucceed in its turn; and hence 
‘called the divifions fernaries. 

The explication given by Joachim, of the Trinity, in op- 

ition to Peter Lombard, which was confidered by many 
as differing little from the Arian fyftem, procured the dam- 
natory fentence of his doétrine by Innocent III. in the 


council of Lateran; but notwithitanding this papal fentence 
Joachim has {till a confiderable number of adherents and 
defenders, more efpecially among thofe of the Francifcans, 
who are called Obfervants, or Friars obfervant. 

nS 


OACHIMSTHAL, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, 
circle of Elnbogen, celebrated for its filver mines, 
h were difcovered in the year 1516, and which yielded 
he year 1586, to the year 1601, 305,790 marks of 
452 miles S.S.E. of Drefden, N. lat. 50° 20!. E. 
ng. 12° 53.—Alfo, a town of Brandenburg, inthe Ucker 
<; 31 miles N.N.E. of Berlin. N. lat, 53° 5’. E. long. 
I > k ae | ? 4 

TO xG, a town of Africa, in the country of Kajaaya ; 
which Mr, Park fuppofes to have contained about 2000 in- 
habitants. It is furrounded by a high wall, ia which isa 
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number of port holes, from which mufkets may be fired ia 
cafe of an attack; and every man’s poffeffion is likewife 
furrounded by a wall. Tio the weftward of the town is a 
{mall river, on the banks of which are cultivated confiderable 
quantities of tobagco and onions. N. lat. 14°25’. W. long. 
9’ 35’. 

JOAL, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Sin, fituated 
on the fea-coaft, with a good road and anchorage ; where 
the French had a faGtory for flaves, fkins, ivory, and wax. 

JOAN I., in Biography, queen of Naples, eldeft daughter 
of Charles duke of Calabria, fon of Robert king of Naples, 
was born about the year 1326. Her father died while the 
was very young, and Robert immediately betrothed her to 
Andrew, fecond fon of Charles king of Hungary, who was 
her coufin, and who was then fent to Naples to be educated. 
On the death of Robert in 1643, Joan was proclaimed 
queen. She had already conceived a great averfion from her 
hufband, which was increafed by the idle tales of her attend. 
ants, and was now determined to hold all power in her own 
hands; but the pope, who was in his intereft, granted a buil 
for the coronation of Andrew, as king in his own right. 
Joan was fufpe&ted of harbouring an attachment for Lewis, 
prince of Tarento 5 and fhe was accufed of being privy to 
the murder of Andrew, who was taken of at the inftigation 
of the princes of the blood, to prevent, as they thought, 
the kingdom from falling into the hands of the Hunganans. 
The king of Hungary determined to revenge himfelf upon 
the perpetrators of his brother's affaffination, and advanced 
with a large army into Naples ; the queen, who had already 
married the prince of Tarento, fled into Provence, and all 
Naples fell under the dominion of Lewis the Hungarian 
monarch. Joan went to Avignon, and was received with 
great refpeét by pope Clement VI. and the cardinals, 
before whom fhe underwent.a formal trial on account of her 
hufband’s death. She pleaded her caufe with eloquence, 
aad was declared not only innocent, but free from all fuf- 
picion. With this decilion the king of Hungary feems to 
have been fatislied, and immediately returned to his own do- 
minions. “Joan was now invited by the Neapolitan barons 
to refume her crown; fhe accordingly fitted out a fleet, and 
re-entered Naples with general acclamations in 1348. She 
was next engaged in a contelt with the king of Hungary, 
which proved fo much againit her, that fhe was obliged to 
feek a ceffation of arms, which was granted by the king, on 
the condition that fhe fhould abide the event of another trial 
before the papal court. Upon the iffue of this was to be 
determined the pofleffion of the kingdom of Naples. Joan 
now had recourfe to a different kind of defence, and fhe 
pleaded in excufe that fhe was under the influence of witch- 
craft at the time, which rendered her averfe from her huf- 
band, and encouraged others to confpire againft him. Tis 
plea ierved her purpofe, and fhe was declared blamelefs of 


‘all aétions committed fubfequent to the fuppofed fafcination. 


She was left in the peaceable poffeffion of her throne, and 
was again crowned, with her hufband Lewis, in the city of 
Naples. Lewis died in 1362, and in the courfe of a few 
months fhe married James of Arragon, called the Infant of 
Majorea, whom fhe did not allow to aflume a higher title 
than duke of Calabria. This prince died in 1375, and in 
the following year fhe took a fourth hufband, wis. Otho, of 
the houfe of Brunfwick, an accomplifhed foldier and hand- 
fome man, on whom fhe conferred the title of duke of 
Tarento, with a large eftate. Having no children, the one 
by Andrew being dead, fhe adopted as a fucceffor her rela- 
tion Charles de Duras, whe revolted againit her at the inft. 
gation of the king of Hungary. She then adopted for hye 
heir Lewis of France, duke of Anjou, which produced @& 
bloody war. Charles, however, was and 
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being more agreeable to the withes of the Neopolitans than 
a foreigner, he marched to Naples, and being joined by the 
barons, he found little or no difficulty in getting poffeffion 
of the kingdom. The qucen was obliged to capitulate, fhe 
was ThapHitDhed: and after a few months was put to death. 
This event occurred in 1382, in the thirty-ninth year of her 
reign. She was a woman of great accomplifhments, and 
pollelfed many good qualities, though fullied by early dif- 
folutenefs. She was the friend and patron of men of learn- 
ing. Univer. Hift. Bayle. 

Joan of Arc. See Arc: 

Joan, Pope: a fhort notice muft be taken of this charac- 
ter, as being frequently referred to, though it is now gene- 
rally regarded as merely fictitious. It is faid, that about the 
middle of the ninth century, a woman named Joan, born at 
Mentz, and who had received an excellent education, con- 
ceiving a violent paffion for a young monk named Fulda, 
refolved to defert her family and friends to afflume the male 
habit, and gain admittance into the monaftery, The plan 
fucceeced, and having long indulged in their amours un- 
difturbed and unfufpected ; they eloped together, and tra- 
velled into moft of the countries of Europe, availing them- 
felves of every opportunity for increafing their knowledge, 
by engaging the afliftance of the beft mafters in the different 
cities through which they paffed. On the death of her 
lover, Joan repaired to Rome, ftill in the drefs of a man ; 
her addrefs, and engaging manners raifed her into notice ; 
fhe commenced the duties of profeflor, and perfons of the 
higheft rank and moft confiderable talents enlifted in the 
number of her difciples. At length, on the death of pope 
Leo. X. in 855, fhe was unanimoufly eleéted his fucceffor to 
the pontifical throne. So prudently did fhe conduct herfelf, 
and with fo much ability did fhe perform the duties of her 
ftation, that the people had reafon to congratulate themfelves 
on their choice. At length fhe confided her fecret to a 
domeftic whom fhe took to her bed, the confequence of 
which was her pregnancy, and fhe was taken in labour at 
one of the moft folemn proceffions, delivered of a child in 
the ftreet, and died on the fpot. It is likewife faid, that to 
perpetuate the memory of fuch an extraordinary adventure, 
a ftatue was erected on the place where it happened; that 
in abhorrence of the crime, the pope and clergy in their 
fubfequent annual proceffions from the Vatican to the La- 
teran have turned off from that ftreet; and that to prevent a 
fimilar impofition, a cuftom was introduced of examining each 
pope previoufly to his confecration, in order to afcertain his 
fex. Suchare the particulars of a flory that feems not to 
have been called in queftion till the time of Luther, but 
which the beft informed hiftorians ufually abandon as ficti- 
tious. “ Till the reformation,” fays Gibbon, « the tale 
was repeated and believed without offence, and Joan’s female 
ftatue long occupied her place among the popes in the cathe- 
dral of Sienna. She has been annihilated by two learned 
Protefiants, Blondel and Bayle, but their brethren were 
{candalized by this equitable and generous criticifm. Span- 
heim and L. Enfant attempted to fave this poor engine of 
controverfy ; and even Mofheim condefcends to cherifh fome 
doubt and fufpicion.”’ 

Joaw pv’ Assert, queen of Navarre, daughter of Henry 
d’ Albert, and Margaret of Valois, was born in 1528. In 
1548, fhe married Antony of Bourbon, duke of Vendome, 
by whom fhe had, as a third fon, the afterwards celebrated 
Heary 1V. of France. At the deceafe of her father, in 
1555, fhe became queen of Navarre, and her hufband took 
the title of king. “Chey were both favourable to the prin- 
ciples of the reformation, and would probably have openly 

yrofeffed it had they not feared the refentment of the king 

France, but after his death they declared their converfion 
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to Calvinifm, of which Joan was ever after the zealous pte. 
te€tor. Antony, on the other hand, was fickle and weaky 
renounced his new faith, and was a principal commander in 
the civil war againft the Proteftants, in which he loft hie 
at the fiege of Rouen, in 1562. Joan not only eflablithed 
the Proteftant religion in her ftates, but abolithed popery, 
and feized the property of the ecclefialtics, which fhe ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the reformed clergy and the 
{chools. In 1568, fhe quitted her ftates to join the chiefs 
of the French Proteftants, and at Cognac had an interview 
with the prince of Conde, to whom fhe prefented her fon, 
then of the age of fifteen, with her jewels, as devoted to 
the fervice of the caufe. She next withdrew to Rochelle, 
whence fhe wrote a pathetic letter.to queen Elizabeth. of 
England, defcribing the calamities and oppreffions which 
had induced the Proteftants to take up arms. She died ‘in 
1572, at Paris, whither fhe had come to make preparations 
for the marriage of her fon with the fifler of Charles IX. 
Her death was not without fufpicion of poifon, though the 
fact was never afcertained. 
JOANA, in Geography, a town on the north coaft of the 
ifland of Java, fituated on a river of the fame name, which 
is the largeft and moft navigable along this coaft. It is 
here more than 20 feet deep, and about 200 feet broad. It 
flows out of a large inland lake, into which feveral {mall 
ftreams difcharge themfelves, and falls into the is about four 
leagues to the weftward of Rembang. The town confifts 
of two rows of houfes built along the river, about a quart 
of a Dutch mile in length. * The fort of Joana is a redoubt, — 
with four demi-baftions, in which are the rice warehoufes, 
the barracks for the foldiery, and fome buildings which ferve _ 
for a kitchen and other offices for the refident. ‘The emolu-— 
ments of this refidency amount to 16,000 rix-dollars, or 
about 3500/. fterling. "This town yields rice and timber, a 
little indigo and cotton. ts 
JOANNA, Jonanna, or Hinzuan, one of the Comora “4 
iflands, about 30 miles long and 15 broad. The Abbé 
Raynal defcribes this ifland in terms of high commendation. 
Ilills, he fays, that are ever green, and vallies that are al-_ 
ways gay, every where prefent a variety of delightful land- 
{capes. ‘Thirty thoufand inhabitants, dillributed into 73 
villages, fhare its produ@tions. They {peak a corrupt diale&t 
of the Arabic language, and their religion is a corrupt king 
of Mahometanifm: their moral principles are more refine 
than they ufually are in this part of the globe. Accuflomed to 
the plain diet of milk and vegetables, they are ayerfe from la- 
bour. Among perfons of diitinGtion, who indulge themfelves | 
in eafe and indolence, the nails of the fingers are fuffered to 
grow to an immoderate length, and in order to give this ef= 
fect of negligence the appearance of beanty, they tinge 
their nails with a yellow red, which they ebtain froma fhrub_ 
called Alcanna, which fee. Sir Willliam Jones, who nonce 
at this ifland, in his voyage to India, was much pleafed wit 
the beautiful fcenery which its verdant hills and mountains, 
covered with elegant palms and other trees, prefented to his) 
view. He pafticularly mentions the town of Matiamudo, - 
diftinguifhed at a diltance by the tower of the principal 
mofque, and another fmall town called Bautani. Tor anac 
count of his rambles through part of the ifland, and his 
tercourfe with fome of the principal mhabitants, we mr 
refer to his * Remarks?’ on this ifland, in the fecond vol 
of the Afiatic Refearches. Other voyagers who 
vifited this ifland, fay, that the hills are fleep, covered 
wood, and difficult of accefs, and that the vallies exhibit a few 
irregular plantations of cocoa*nuts. The original natives, 
{tated at about 7000 in number, occupy the hills in the in- 
terior of the ifland; and they are generally at war with the 
Arabian interlopers, who have eftablifhed themfelves by col 
que 
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iefeae ‘oatt, and are faid tobe in number about 4000. ; 


re deferibed a8 poor miferable beings who, 


to carry on any extenfive cultivation, on 
x expof the depredations of the moun- 
fi ft A ¥ upplying the Indian fhips 
fhment, with a few cattle and 


‘lity 
on fhore, thofe who have touched at the ifland {peak in very 
degr ading terms, as their huts o -hovels are filthy and badly 
ed. ‘The huts of the poorer people are formed of 

yigs, interwoven with and covered by a ftrong coat of 
{s, and the roof is protected by a kind of mat, made of 
aves of thecocoa trees. People of fuperior rank have 

s built of ftone, cemented with tempered clay. The 
ig, as he is called, or chief of the ifland, refides about 
ine miles from the town of Joanna, which contains about 
> houfes, many of which are built of ftone and occupied 
mis of principal diftinG@ion in the ifland: but they 
incommodious: the palace of the king excepted, 
gh and fpacious. This chief poffeffes an unlimited 
I 8 fubjects, in all concerns, religious as well as 
dom vifits the town except on the arrival of 
Tels, when he is accompanied by a numerous 
received with great attention and refpect by the 
the thi Every captain finds it his intereft 
this as his permiffion muft be ob- 

re any traffic can be opened with the inhabitants ; 
this view he receives a {mall prefent of European 
res. The principal domettic animals in the ifland 
ep, and hogs; there are feveral fpecies of 


ent kinds of game. The fea abounds with 


a variety of excellent fifth ; and particularly with a fort of 
eleétrical fifh, feven inches long, 24 inches broad, with a 


long projecting mouth, a head of a dark brown colour, the 
belly of fea-green, the fides yellow, and the fins and tail of 
a fandy-green ; the body interfperfed with red, green, and 


white {pots ; the’ eyes large, and theiris red, having ite 


outer edgestinged with yellow. The fea-coaft is wholly 
compofed of coral rocks, which are in many places hollowed 
by the fea; and in thofe cavities feveral of the eleGtrical 
fifhes were found. @See a defeription and drawing in the Phil. 
Tranfsvol. Ixxvi. p. 352. The natives of the ifland are, in 
1, tall, robuft, and well-made ; the women are inferior 
aie tien ;ithey have all long black hair, piercing eyes, and 
_* between olive and black. People of lower rank have no 
other covering befides a piece of cloth tied round their loins, 
on their heads a cap of any ftuff which they can pro- 
Thofe of higher rank wear a fhirt with large fleeves, 
hanging down upowa pair of drawers and covering a {tuff 
wailtcoat ; thofe of {till higher orders wear turbans; and 
they generally have large knives attached to a belt, which 
pafles round their middle. The women are clothed in a kind 
of jacket and petticoat, with a loofe robe, and when they 
yo abroad, they cover the face with a veil; they are very 
attentive to ornaments for their legs, arms, and ears. Their 
children, bothmale and female, are fuflered to be naked 
il the age sof feven or eight years, The inhabitants in 
neral are commended for their fimplicity, obliging dif- 
pofition, and hofpitality. Polygamy is allowed; fo that 
ei ch pe on has two or three wives, and as many concubines 
phe can maintain. 5. lat. 12°13, E.longs 44° 15/. 
“JO AO, Sr., a fmall ifland near the coaft of Brazil, S. lat. 
*'22'.. W. long. 46° 26’. : 
_ Joao Fuflado, atown of Brazil, inthe ifland of Marajo ; 
20 miles 5.S.W, of Engenho-real. 


- Joao de Fundo, St, a town of Portugal, in Eftremadura ; 
g2 miles N.I..of Phomar, 
. ; 


to accommodate ftrangers. 
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Joao de Furtado, St., a town of Brazil, in the government — 
of Para, on the Guanapu; 75 miles S.W. of Para: 

Joao Martino, a fmatl ifland in the Indian fea, S. lat 10° 
8’. W. long 42° 54!. a 5 

Joao de Monte, St. a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira; 12 miles W.S.W. of St. Vifeu. 

Joao de Nova, a {mall ifland in the channel of Mozam- 
bique. S. lat. 16° 58’. E. long. 40° 34'.— Alfo, two fmall 
iflands in the Indian fea. S. lat. 9° 30/. E. long. 49° 14". 

Joao de Pefqueira, St., atown of Portugal, in the province 
of Beira, on the Duero; containing two parifh. churches, 
and about 600 inhabitants; near it is a cataraét on the Du- 
ero, which prevents the navigation ‘of this river; 21 miles 
E.S.E. of Lamego. N, lat.41° 1!. W. long. 77 ¥ 

Joao de Po, Si.,a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira ; feven miles N.E. of Braganza Nova. 

Joao del Rey, St. a town of Brazil, in the government 
of Menas Geraes ; 80 miles S.W. of Villarica. 

JUAR, atown of Africa, in the kingdom of Burfali, 
furrounded with palifades as.a defence from wild beafts; 10. 
miles §. of Kower. 

JOARTAM, a town and kingdom of the iffand of Java,. 
in the N.E. part of the ifland. 

JOARYA, atown of Bengal ; 55 miles S. of Iflamabad: 

JOB, or the Book of Job, a canonical book of the Old’ 
Teflament, containing the narrative of a feries of misfortuner, 
which happened to a man, whofe name was fob, an inhabit- 
ant of the land of Uz, fuppofed to Be that part of Arabia 
Petrea which is called Idumza, as a trial of his virtue aad 
patience; together with the conferences he had with his 
cruel friends on the fubje&t of his misfortunes ; and the man- 
ner in which he was reftored to eafe and happinefs. This. 
book is filled with thofe noble, bold, and figurative expref- 
fions, which conititute the very foul of poetry. 

Many of the Jewifh rabbins pretend that this relation is 
altogether a fi€tion ; others think it a fimple narrative of 
a'matter of fact, juit as it happened ; while a third clafs of 
critics own the ground-work of the ftory to be true, but_ 
that it is wrote in a poetical ftrain, and decorated with pe— 
culiar circumttances, to render the narration more profitable 
and entertaining. Others, again, fuppofe that, like fome of 
our Saviour’s parables, it is a fabulous narration defigned to 
convey important and ufeful fentiments refpe€ting the fuper- 
intending providence of God, ina manner more forcible and 
impreffive than in the form of abiira&t rules and precepts. 

See an exprefs differtation on the book of Job, in the 
bifhop of Gloucefter’s «« Divine Legation of Mofes,’? vol. ii. 
The bifhop is of opinion that this beok isa dramatic poem 
written by Ezra, fome time between the return of the Jews 
from the captivity of Babylon, and their thorough {ettle- 
ment in their own country, and adapted to the circumitances 
of thefe times, by beingimade allegorical as well as dramatic : 
thus, Job, who is fuppofed to have been areal perfon, that 
lived a generation or two before Mofes, is defigned to per- 
fonate the Jewifh people; his three friends the three great 
enemies of the Jews, Sanballat, Tobiah, and Gefhem, who 
upon their return from captivity, vexed and obftructed them 
in rebuilding their city and temple ; Job's wife was intended 
by the poet to reprefent the idolatrous wives which many of” 
the Jews had taken, contrary to the law, and for which they” 
are reproved by the prophet Nehemiah. 

In order to prove the compofition of this book to be dra« 
matic, the learned bifhop alleges its flyle, which, excepting 
the introdudtion and conclution, is in meafure ; its fentiments, 
which are delivered not only in verfe but in a kind of poetry, . 
animated by all the fublimity of figures and floridnefs of 
defcription, Whence he concludes the whele to be a work of & 
imagination ; and the whole form of its compofition. ‘The 
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bifhop’s proof that the book of Job is no older than the time 
of Ezra, refts chiefly upon thefe two points, viz. his notion 
-of an equal providence under the Mofaic difpenfation, and 
that of the book’s being an allegorical dramatic poem. ‘The 
former point, which he conceives to have been the grand 
quettion difcuffed in this book, could be no quettion, in his 
opinion, any where out of the land of Judea; nor there 
sneither, in any period of the Jewifh nation, either before 
or after that in which he placesit. The quettion he fuppofes 
to be this, whether God adminifters his government over 
men here with an equal providence, fo as that the good are 
always profperous, and the bad unhappy 5 or whether, on 
the contrary, there be not fuch apparent inequalities, as that 
profperity and adverfity often happen indifferently to good 
and bad. Job, fays our author, maintains the latter part of 
the queftion, and his three friends the former. ‘They argue 
thefe‘points through the whole difpute, and each party firmly 
adheres to his firft opinion. After giving fome account of 
the diftreffed condition of the Jews upon their return from 
the captivity, he thus proceeds: “ Could any thing be con- 
ceived more feafonable and neceffary at this tume than fuch a 
work as the book of Job? Inwhich, on a traditional {tory 
of great fame and reputation all over the Eaft, a good man 
was reprefented as afflifted for the trial of his virtue, and re- 
warded for his affiGtions; and in which their doubts about 
God's providence were pioufly refolved into his almighty 
power. For to quict all their anxieties, and to comfort 
them under their prefent diftreffes was, I fuppofe, the reafon 
of one of their prophets compofing the book of Jeb at this 
very period. But if fuch was the end of writing this poetic 
ftory, we cannot but fuppofe every thing in it would be 
fitted to the circumftances of thofe times. But this could 
not be done without making the poem allegorical as well as 
dramatic ; that is, reprefenting the real perfons of that age 
under the perfons of the drama.”” That this poem is wholly 
allegorical the bifhop argues from the divers circumftances 
that are added to each charaéter, which can, by no means, 
belong tothe perfons reprefenting ; and therefore others were 
meant under thofe charaéters, as the perfons reprefented. 
This ftatement he endeavours to juftify and confirm by ex- 
amining each charaéter, in its reference to the perfon repre- 
fented, beginning with Job, who reprefents the Jewifh 
people; and proceeding to fhew how his wife pourtrayed the 
idolatrous wives of the Jews, and how his three friends re- 
prefented the three capital enemies of the Jews, above-men- 
tioned. 

The next perfon in this allegorical drama isthe devil him- 
felf, or Satan, the author and contriver of all the nifchief. 
"Chis affault of Satan upon Job, fays the bifhop, was that 
which, as the prophet Zachariah tells us, (chap. i. ver. 13. 
chap. iii. yer. 1, &c.) he made, at this time, on the people ; 
«« The only difference is, that, in the prophecy, Jefhua the 
high prieil {lands for the people, and in this poem, Job ; in 
all the reft, the identity is fo ftrongly fupported, that this 
fingle circumitance is alone fufficient to confirm the truth of 
our whole reprefentation.”’-—* The finding of Satan in the 
{cene is a certain proof {fays our author) that the work 
was compofed in the age we aflign to it. This evil being 
avas little known to the people till about this time.” The 
laft perfon in this allegorical drama is Elihu ; and Elihu, ac- 
cording to the bifhop’s ftatement, was Ezra, or the facred 
writer himfelf. Such are the general outlines of the learned 
bifhop’s hypothefis, in which, it mult be allowed, he has 
manifefted a confiderable degree of ingenuity, and, as we 
conceive, no {mall difplay of fancy. ‘This hypothefis has 
been examined, and in our judgment, fatisfactorily refuted 
in Mr. Peters’ ‘Critical Diflertation on the Book of 
dob,.”” 


Le Clerc fuppofes that the book of Job, which, in his 


opinion, was a hiftory treated in a poctical manner, or a hif- 
tory treated in the form of a parable, was written after the 
Jews were carried into Babylon, and urges, in proof of thi 
the frequent chaldaifmsthatoccurin it. 
‘The learned Grotius apprehends that this book contain 
a true hiftory, treated in a poetical manner ; and he was pro- 


bably led to adopt this opinion from adyerting to the fuper- 


natural and furprifing incidents that occur in it ; fuchas that 
of the fons of God prefenting themfelves before Jehovah, 
and the divine interpofition at the conclufion. 
fuppofed the book to be written at the diftance of about 
a thoufand years from the date of the fubje& of which 
it treats, he could fcarcely imagine that there was much 


of true hiftory in it. Would not a confiderable difficulty 


in fettling the time, when this book was written, be ob« 
viated, by fuppofing that the introductory part in the two 


firft chapters, in which Satan makes fo con{picuous mt . 


(and perhaps the conclufion,) were written after the B 
lonifh captivity, by fome writer, Ezra or another perfon 5 
for, as bilhop Warburton allows, Satan became r own 
among the Jews after their return from Babylon ? 
farther fuppofes, that the events recorded 
hiftory happened in Arabia, whilit the Hebrews wandered 
in the defert ; and that the writer, who was a Hebrew, 
lived before the time of Ezekiel, as he infers from that 
paffage in his prophecy, where Job is mentioned ; but after 
David and Solomon, from whofe writings, as he conceives, 
fome fentences and forms of {pecch are transferred hither; 
and that it was written for the ufe of the Edomites, tran- 
{ported to Babylon, to confirm them in the worfhip of the 
true God, and to teach them patience in adverfitys, ~ , 
The learned writer whofe fentiments we arenow detaili 
acknowledges that there is no mentionin this book of any 
law but fuch as was traditional ; nor of any point of hiftory, 
befides thofe of the more ancient times, viz. before the 
giving of the Mofaic law; that the length of Job’s life 
which extended to 200 years, agrees with thofe times; 
and that though the writer is unknown, it appears credi- 
ble from a pafflage in Ezekiel, that he lived before the 
time of that prophet. David and Solomon might have bors 
rowed forms of fpeech from the book of Job 5 which is no ~ 
lefs probable than the fuppofition of Grotius already men- 
tioned ; and if the book was written before the time ot Eze- 
kiel, the author could aot have borrowed from Daniel, Ezra, 
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and the Chaldee paraphrafts, as Grotius feems to intimates) 


book, the ilyle of which, he fays, has all the marks o s 
moft venerable and remote antiquity, to Job himfelf; the 
rett he fuppofes to be the work of fome Hebrew collector. 
As for Le Clerc’s chaldaifms, fuch as the termination in for 
im, in the plural, he fays they are true Hebrew and Arabicy 
of the moft ancient ftamp. 
the preface. Molt of the Jewifh doors believe that Mofes 
was the writer of this book; and M. Huet, withwhom 
profeffor Michaclis concurs, fuppofes that it was written 
by Mofes in his exile in the land of Midian ; where he re- 
fided 40 years. Some have fuppofed that it was ei 
written by him, or tranflated by him from the original — 
riac, or Arabic, and that it was defigned to prepare 
Ifraclites for their exodus from Egypt, and the hardfhips 
of their future peregrination. All thofe learned men, wh 
{uppofe this book to have been written by Mofes, or Elihu, — 
as Lightfoot imagines, or fome perfon near the time of Job, 
muft of courfe be perfuaded that there is nothing in the 
{tyle, which is not very confiftent with this remote antiquity 
and that the phrafes which others take for imitations of paf- 
fages inthe Pfalms or Proverbs, Daniel or Ezra, are rathery 
4 originale 


Schultens afcribes the poetical, or dialogue part of te 
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originals to thefe, and that thefe laft are really the imitations. 


It is certain, whoever was the author of this book, that’the 
ftyle has a mixture of the Arabic. And thofe who have 


made the happieft conjeétures for the folution of difficul-ies 


and the explication of particular paffages, have been more 
indebted to the Arabic than to the Chaldee; fo that the 
language in which it was written might have been fpoken in 
Arabia in the days of Job. And this is the more probable, 
if the fons of Abraham by Keturah (from whom Job him- 
felf is fuppofed to be defcended) were thofe who peopled 
this part of the world; for then, without doubt, they carried 
the language of Abraham along with them. 

_ Mr. Peters concurs in opinion with thofe who believe this 
book to be the olde in the world; that it was written, pro- 
bably, by Job himfelf ; and that it contains, in the main, a 
true hiftery. ; 

The eminently learned and ingenious critic, bifhop 
Lowth, has devoted three leftures of his “ Praleiones, 
&e."’ to the examination of the book of Job. The 
fcene of this book is laid in Idumza; the hiftory of an in- 
habitant of that country is the bafis of the narrative ; the 
charaéters who fpeak are Idumzans, or at leaft Arabians of 
the. adjacent country, all originally of the race of Abra- 
ham. The language is pure Hebrew, although the author 
appears to be an Idumean; for it is not improbable that 
all the pofterity of Abraham, Ifraelites, Idumzans, and 
Arabians, whether of the family of Keturah or Ifhmael, 

oke for a conliderable time one common language. Our 

arned author, difcarding the fentiments of thofe who afcribe 
1is book to Elihu, proceeds to examine the claims of 
Mofes, to whom it has been more generally afcribed. This 
hypothefis he reprefents as very futile, fince it is impoflible 
dieses ce, throughout the whole book, the flightelt allufion 
to the manners, cultoms, ceremonies, or hiltory of the 
Lfraelites. ‘he flyle of Job appears, alfo, to be materially 
different from the poetical ftyle of Mofes; being much more 
compact, concife, or condenfed, more accurate in the pocti- 
cal conformation of the fentences. He therefore avows 
imfelf inclined to favour the opinion of thofe, who fuppofe 
imfelf, or fome contemporary, to be the author of this 
poem, which is tie moft ancient of all the facred books, as 
1s manifeft from the fubjeét, the language, the general cha- 
racter, and even from the obfecurity of the work. The 
ftyle of the poem favours fo much of the antique, that in 
the judgment of the learned prelate, whoever would fuppofe 
it written after the Babylonifh captivity would fall little 
fhort of the error of Hardouin, who afcribed the golden 
verfes of Virgil, Horace, &c. to the iron age’? of 
monkifh pedantry and ignorance. 

As to the time in which Job lived, the length of his life 
evinces that he was before Mofes, and probably contem- 
porary with the patriarchs. ‘That he lived at a period prior 
to the promulgation of the law is very probable, from the 
nature of the facrifice which he inftitutes, conformably to 
the command of God, namely, feven oxen and feven rams ; 
a refpect being paid in thefe countries, and at that period, 
to that number, from the traditional accounts which were 
fill preferved among them of the feven days of creation. 
The poem is founded in faét, as far as concerns the general 
fubject of the narrative ; though the whole dialogue, and 
probably fome other parts, have partaken largely of the em- 
bellifhments of poetry : but this has not by any means ex- 
tended fo far as to convert the whole into an allegory. The 
exordium and conclufion, indeed, are diftin& from the poem 
itfelf, and ftand in the place of an argument or illuftration ; 
but our author conceives, that they are coéval with the 
poetical part, and the work of the fame author, becaule 
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they are indifpenfibly neceffary to the unravelling of the 
plot, which is not developed in the body of the poem. Mi- © 
chaelis, who confiders the fubjeét of the poem as altogether 
fabulous, and who apprehends that it is more inftruétive as 
a fable than it poffibly could be if it were a true hiftory, 
cannot but regard the exordium, in which Satan appears as 
the accufer of Job, rather in the light of a fable than of a 
true narrative. It is furely incredible that fuch a converfa- 
tion ever took place between the Almighty and Satan, who’ 
is fuppofed to return with news from the.terreftrial regions. 
There are, it is true, fays the learned prelate, phrafes ex- 
tant in the exordium, in which fome critics have pretended 
to difcover the hand of a later writer; but he is not con- 
vinced by the arguments which they produce. The prin- 
cipal obje&t held forth to our contemplation in this pro 
duétion 1s the example of a good man, eminent for his piety, 
and of approved integrity, fuddenly precipitated from the 
very fummit of profperity into the loweft depths of mifery 
and ruin: who having been firft bereaved of his wealth, his 
poffeffions, and his children, is afterwards afflicted with the 
mott excruciating anguifl, of a loathfome difeafe, which en- 
tirely covers his body. He fuftains all, however, with the 
mildeft fubmiffion, and the moft complete refignation to the 
will of Providence. ‘In all this,’’ fays the hiltorian, * Job 
finned not, nor charged God foolifhly.”? And after the 
fecond trial, * In all this did not Job fin with his lips.’ 
The author of the hiftory remarks upon this circumftance a 
fecond time, in order to excite the obfervation of the reader, 
and to render him more attentive to what follows, which 
properly conftitutes the true fubjeG& of the poem: namely, 
the conduct of Job with refpe& to his reverence for the Al-- 
mighty, and the changes which accumulating ae ee 
produce in his temper and behaviour. Accordingly we find 
that another ftill more exquifite trial of his patience yet 
awaits him, and which indeed, as the writer feems to inti- 
mate, he fcarcely appears to have fuftained with equal firm- 
nefs, namely, the unjuft fufpicions, the bitter reproaches, 
and the violent altercations of his triends, who Had vifited 
him on the pretence of affording confolation. Here com- 
mences the plot or a€tion of the poem: for when, after a 
long filence of all parties, the grief of Job breaks forth into 
paffionate exclamations, and a vehement execration on the 
day of his birth; the minds of his friends are fuddenly exaf- 
perated, their intentions are changed, and their confolation, 
if indeed they originally intended any, is converted into con- 
tumely and reproaches. ‘The firft of thefe three fingular 
comforters reproves his impatience ; calls in queftion his ine 
tegrity, by indire€tly infinuating that God does not infli& 
fuch punifhments upon the righteous; and finally admo- 
nifhes him, that the chaftifement of God is not to be defpifed. 
The next of them, not lefs intemperate in his reproofs, takes 
it for granted, that the children of Job had only received 
the reward due to their offences; and with regard to him- 
felf, intimates, that if he be innocent, and will apply with 
proper humility to the divine mercy, he may be rettored. 
The third upbraids him with arrogance, with vanity, and 
even with falfehood, becaufe he has prefumed to defend him- 
felf againit the unjuft accufations of -his companions; and 
exhorts him to a founder mode of reafoning and a more holy 
life. ‘They all, with a manifett, though indire&t allution to 
Job, difcourfe very copioufly concerning the divine judg 
ments which are always openly difplayed againtt the wicked, 
and of the certain deftruction of hypocritical pretenders to 
virtue and religion, In reply to this, Job enumerates his 
fufferings, and complains bitterly of the inhumanity of his 
friends, and of the feverity which he has experienced from 
the hand of God; he calls to witnefs both God and man, 
Te that 
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that he is unjultly, oppreffed; he intimates, that he is weak, 
in comparifon with God, that the contention is confequently 
unequal, and that be his caule ever fo righteous he cannot 
hope to prevail. He expoftulates with God himfelf fall 
more vehemently, and with greater freedom, affirming, that 
he does not difcriminate characters, but equally afflicts the 
jut and the unjuit. ‘The expottulations of Job ferve only 
to irritate {till more the refentment of his pretended friends ; 
they reproach him in feverer terms with pride, impiety, 
paflion, and madnefs: they repeat the fame arguments re- 
{pecting the juftice of God, the punifliment of the wicked, 
and their certain de(truction after a fhort period of apparent 
profperity. This fentiment they confidently pronounce to 
he confirmed both by their experience and by that of their 
fathers; and they malicioufly exaggerate the ungrateful 
topic, by the molt fpleudid imagery and the moft forcible 
language. On the part of Job, the general {cope of the ar- 
gument is much the fame as before, but the expreflion is 
confiderably heightened; it conlitts of appeals to the Al- 
raighty, afleverations of his own innocence, earnett expof- 
tulations, complaints of the cruelty of his friends, melan- 
choly refleStions on the vanity of human life, and upon his 
own fevere misfortunes, ending in grief and defperation: he 
affirms, however, that he places his ultimate hope and con- 
fidence in God; and the more vehemently his adverfaries 
urge, that the wicked only are objects of the divine wrath, 
and obnoxious to punifhment, fo much the more refolutely 
does Job affert their perpetual impunity, profperity, and 
happinefs even to the end of their exiltence. The firlt of 
his opponents, Eliphaz, incenfed by this affertion, defcends 
direétly to open crimination and contumely ; he accuies the 
moft upright of men of the moft atrocious crimes, of injuf- 
tice, rapine, and oppreffion ; inveighs again{t him as an im- 
pious pretender to virtue and religien, and with a kind of 
{arcaftic benevolence exhorts him to penitence. Vehemently 
affeGed with this reproof, Job, in a ftill more animated and 
confident flrain, appeals to the tribunal of All-feeing Juf- 
tice; and wifhes it were only permitted him to plead his 
eaufe in the prefence of God himfelf. He complains full 
more intemperately of the unequal treatment of Providence ; 
exults in his own integrity, and then more tenacioufly main- 
tains his former opinion concerning the impunity of the 
wicked. To this another of the triumvirate, Bildad, replies, 
hy a mafterly, though concife, diflertation on the majetty 
and fanétity of the Divine Being, indiretly rebuking the 
prefumption of Job, who has dared to quettion his decrees. 
In reply to Bildad, Job demonttrates himfelf no lefs expert 
at wielding the weapons of fatire and ridicule, than thofe of 
reafon and argument; and reverting to a more ferious tone, 
he difplays the infinite power and wifdom of God more 
copioufly, and more poetically than the former f{peaker. 
The third of the friends making no return, and the others 
remaining filent, Job at length opens the true fentiments of 
lis heart concerning the fate of the wicked; he allows that 
their profperity is unftable, and that they and their de- 
f{cendants fhall at laft experience on a fudden, that God is 
the avenger of iniquity. In all this, however, he contends 
that the divine counfels do not admit of human invettigation ; 
but that the chief wifdom of man confifts in the fear of God. 
He beautifully defcants upon his former profperity ; and 
exhibits a ftriking contraft between it and his prefent afilic- 
tion and debafement. Laitly, in anfwer to the crimination 
of Eviphaz, and the implications of the others, he relates the 
principal tranfactions of his paft life ; he afferts his integrity 
as difplayed in all the duties of life, and in the fight of God 
and man; and again appeals to the jultice and omnifcience 
of God in atteftation of his veracity. 


When Job’s three friends have ceafed to difpute with 
Job, ‘ becaufe he feemeth juft in his own eyes,”’ that is, 
becaufe he has uniformly contended, that there was no 
wickednefs in himfelf which could call dowa the heavy ven- 
geance of God; Elihu comes forward jultly offended with 
both parties; with Job, becaufe ‘“ he juftified himfelf in 
preference to God,” that is, becaufe he defended fo vehe- 
mently the juitice of his own caufe, that he feemed in fome 
meafure to arraign the juftice of God; againft the thre 
friends, becaufe, ‘though they were unable to anfwer Job, 
they ceafed not to condemn him,” that is, they concluded 
in their own minds that Job was impious and wicked, while, 


neverthelefs, they had nothing {pecific to object againft his 


aflertions of his own innocence, or upon which they might | 
fafely ground their aceufation. 
The condué of Elihu evidently correfponds with this flate 
of the controverfy: he profeffes, after a flight prefatory 
mention of himfelf, to reafon with Job, unbiafled equally 
by favour or refentment. He therefore reproves Job from 
his own mouth, becaufe he had attributed too much to him- 
felf ; becaufe he had affirmed himfelf to be altogether free 
from guilt and depravity ; becaufe he had prefumed to con- 
tend with God, and had not ferupled to infinuate that the 
Deity was hoftile to him. He aflerts, that it is not necef- 
fary for Csod to explain and develope his counfels to men ; 
that he neverthelefs takes many occafions of admonifhing 
them, not only by vifions and revelations, but even by the 
vifitations of his Providence, by fending calamities and dif- 
eafes upon them, to reprefs their arrogance and reform their 
obduracy. He rext rebukes Job, becaufe he had pro- 
nounced himfelf upright, and affirmed that Ged had ated 
inimically, if not unjattly towards him, which he proves to 
be no lefs improper than indecent. In the third place, he 


objects to Job, that from the miferies of the good, and the 


profperity of the wicked, he has falfely and perverfely con- 
cluded that there was no advantage to be derived from th 
practice of virtue. On the contrary he affirms, that whe 
the affiGtions of the jult continue, it is becaufe they don 
place a proper confidence in God, afk relief at his hance 


’ 


patient'y expeét it, nor demean themfelves before him w1 


becoming humility and fubmiffon. This obfervation alone, a 


he adds very properly, is at once a fufficient reproof of the 
contumacy of Jcb, and a full refutation of the unjuft fut 
picions of his friends, Laftly, he explains the purpofes of 
the Deity in chaftening men, which are in general to prove 
and to amend them, to reprefs their arrogance, to afford 
him an opportunity of exemplifying his juitice upon the ob- 
flinate and rebellious, and of fhewing*favour to the humble 
aud obedient. He fuppofes God to have acted in this man- 
ner towards Job ; on that account he exhorts him to humble 
himfelf before his righteous Judge, to beware of appearing 
obftinate or contumacious in his fight, and of relapting into 
a repetition of his fin. He intreats him, from the contem- 
plation of the divine power and majeity, to endeavour to re- 
tain a proper reverence for the Almighty. To thefe fres 
quently intermitted and often repeated admonitions of Elihu, 
Job makes no return. : 

The fpeech of Elihu is followed by the addrefs of God 
himfelf: at the clofe of which, Job humbly fubmits to the 
wil of Providence, acknowledges his own ignorance and 
imbecility, and ‘‘repents in duit aud afhes.” ns 

On a due confideration of all thefe circumftances, 
principal objeét of the poem feems to be this third and la 
tri-lof Job, from the injuftice and unkindnefs of his ‘ace 
culing friends. ‘I'he confequence of which is, in the firft 
place, the anger, indignation, and contumacy of Job, and 
afterwards his compofure, fubmiflion, and penitence, ‘The 
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defign of the poem is, therefore, to teach men, that having 
a due refpect to the corruption, infirmity, and ignorance of 
human nature, as well as to the infinite wifdom and ma fy 
of God, they are to rejeé& all confidence in their own 
—— in their own righteoufnefs, and to preferve on all 
occalions an unwavering and unfullied faith, and to fubmit 
‘with becoming reverence to his decrees. _ 

_. The whole hiftory detailed in the hook of Job, taken to- 
gether, contains an example of patience, together with its 
reward. my . 

- Our author next proceeds to inquire whether the poem of 


affirms without hefitation, that the poem of Job contains no 
plot or adtion, whatever, not even he moft fimple kind : 
it uniformly exhibits one conftant ftate of things, without 
the {malleft change of feature from tag peginoing to the end; 
and contains nearly a reprefentation of thofe manners, paf- 
fions, and fentiments, which might actually be expected in 
» fuch a fituation. The very nature of the fubjeét excludes 
even the poffibility of a plot or aG@tion, Upon the whole, 
our author concludes, that the poem of Job cannot pro- 
perly be brought into comparifon with any of the Greck 
tragedies. But though it has no claim to the merit of a 
perfect drama, our author does not with to derogate from 
its merits. That cenfure will rather apply to thefe who, 
by criticifing it according to foreign and improper rules, 
would make that compofition appear lame and imperfe, 
which, on the contrary, is in its kind moft beautiful and 
perfect. _ Lf indeed the extreme antiquity of this poem, the 


. obfeurity and the difficulty that neceffarily enfue from that. 


the total want of plot and action, we fhall have caufe to 
wonder at the elegance and intereft which we find in its 
rm, conduct, and economy. ‘Lhe arrangement is perfealy 
ilar, and every part is admirably adapted to its end and 
_ The antiquary or the critic, who has been at the 
) trace the hiftory of the Grecian drama from fts firit 
and imperfect efforts, and has carefully obferved 
progrefs to perfection, will fearcely, without 
ifhment, contemplate a poem produced fo many ages 
before, fo elegant in its defign, fo regular in its ftructure, 
fo animated, fo affecting, fo near to the true dramatic 
- model: while, on the contrary, the united wifdom of 
Greece, after ages of ftudy, was not able to produce any 
thing approaching to perfection in this walk of poetry be- 
fore the time of /Efchylus. But however this be—whatever 
rank may be afligned to Job, in a comparifon with the 
ar Greece, to whom we mutt at leaft allow the merit 

of art and method; among{t the Hebrews, it mutt certainly 
be allowed, in this refpeét, to be unrivalled. It is of little 
eotifequence whether it be efeemed a didaétic or an ethic, a 
etic or dramatic poem ;.only let it be afligned a diftinét and 
 ¢onfpicuous {tation in the higheft rank of the Hebrew poetry. 
~The moft fplendid examples, fays our author, of every 
‘beauty and elegance of fentiment, of imagery, and of dic- 
) tien, meet the eye of the attentive reader in every part of 
aioe Let it fuffice to fay, that the dignity of the 
Kyle is anfwerable to that of the fubject; its force and 
energy to the greatnefs of thofe paffions which it deferibes : 
and as this production excels all the other remains of the 
try in economy and arrangement, {o it yields to 
limity of fyle, and in evéry grace and excellence 
tion. Among the principal of thefe may be ac- 
ed the eter and perfesily poetical conformation of 
ences, which is indeed generally molt obfervable in 

the mott ancient of the poetical compofitions of the He- 


fo much in metaphors. 


_ cireumttance be confidered ; and if allowance be made for 
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brews. Here, however, as is natural and proper in a poem 
of fo great length and fublimity, the writer’s fkill is dif- 
played in the proper adjuftment of the period, and in the 
accurate diftribution of the members, rather than in the 
antithefis of words, or in any laboured adaptation of the pa- 
rallelifms. . 

«¢The poetry of the book of Job,” fays Dr. Blair, « is 
not only equal to that of any other of the facred writing’, 
but is fuperior to them all, except thofe of Tfaizh alone. 
As Haiah is the moft fublime, David the moft pleafing and 


of tender, fo Job is the moft defcriptive of all the infpired 
Job be poffeffed of the peculiar properties of the Greek | 
drama: and after confidering a variety of circumftances, he — 


ts. A peculiar glow of fancy, and ftrength of de{crip. 
tion, charaéterize thisauthor. No writer whatever abount 
fs He may be faid, not to deferibe, 
but to render vifible, whatever he treats of. Inftances every 
where occur ; particularly in the 18th and zoth chapters, 
in which he paints the condition of the wicked.”? —Schultens 
and Le Clere’s Pref. ad Comment. in Job. Lowth de 
Sac. Poef. Prelectiones 32—34. Gregory's Tranf. with 
Michaelis’s Notes. Peter’s Crit. Differt. Dupin. Heath, 
Scott, and Grey on Job. Blair's Le&. vol. iti. Dr. Stock, 
bifhop of Killala, in his tranflation and notes, concurs with 
thofe who refer this book to a late period; not earlier than 
the Babylonifh captivity. 

Jox’s Tears, in Botany. See Corx. 

Jo, St.,in Geography, a town of Hungary, near which 
are a celebrated abbey, and an old caflle; 24 miles S.E. of 
Debreczin. 

JOBAK, a town of Hindooftan, in the Gurry Mun- 
de'ah ; 30 miles S. of Gurrah. 

JOBBER, a perfon who undertakes jobs, or fmall pieces 
of work, 

In fome ftatutes, jobber is ufed for a perfon who buys and 
fells cattle for others. See Broken. 

JOBBING, Srocx, denotes the pratice of trafficking 
in the public fund , or of buying and felling ftock, with a 
view to its rife or fall. The term is commonly applied to 
the illegal praétice of buying and felling flock for time, or 
of accounting for the differences in the rife or fal’ of any par- 
ticular {tock for a ftipulated time ; whether the buyer or feller 
be poffeffed of any fuch ftock or not. See Stock Broxens. 

JosBinG, in Rural Economy, a term ufed by farmers for a 
petty kind of buying and felling, or dealing in cattle, or any 
other fort of farming-ftock. Men of this kind are alfo fre- 
quently employed by the larger dealers. It has been ob- 
ferved, that “if a midland farmer goes to a fair, he. is 
afhamed to return without having ‘done fome bufinefs ;’ he 
mutt either buy or fell, or he lofes his credit as a market 
man. Hence, probably,*the quantity of bufinefs done at 
the midland fairs, compared with thofe of other diftricts, 
where one-third, or perhaps half, the ftock is frequently 
unfold, is very confiderable, while here, the whole fair may 
be faid to be generally transferred.”’ 

JOBENT Nats. See Nars. 

JOBERT, Lewis, in Biography, a French Jefuit, diftin- 
guifhed as well by his antiquarian knowledge, as by his 
pulpit talents and eloquence, was born at Paris in the year 
1637. He was a teacher of the feveral branches of polite 
literature, and performed the duties of his {lation with diltin- 
guifhed ability. He diedin 1719, leaving behind him many 
works, but the moft important was an elaborate treatife on 
« Medals,’ which was publifhed in two volumes, 12mo., in 
the year 16y2. This work poffefles great merit, and met 
with a very favourable reception. It has gone through 
many editions at Paris, Amfterdam, Leipfic, and Nurem- 


burg. The moft corre& is faid to be that of Paris in 1739, 
with additions by M. Jofeph -Bimard de la Battie. Moreri, 
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JOBIE, in Geography, an ifland in the Pacific ocean, at 
the entrance of a great bay on the coaft of New Guinea; 110 
miles long from E. to W., and from 6 to 20 broad. _§,. lat. 
1° 36'to2’. E. long. 135° 50! to 137° 36). 

JOCALLA, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of La Paz; 
g miles N. of Potofi. 

JOCHER, Curistr1an Gorriies, in Biography, door 
of theology, public profeffor of hiftory at Leipfic, and libra- 
rian to the academy, was born in that city in 1694. Having 
received the elements of an excellent education at different 
{chools, he devoted himfelf to the ftudy of theology, and ob- 
tained his degrees at Leipfic. He foon became a difciple 
of Leibnitz and Wolf, and was the firft perfon who gave 
le€tures on the fyftem of Wolf. He foon attracted a nume- 
rous concourfe of pupils, and was moft affiduous in his inflruc- 
tions. To render his lectures as ufeful as poffible, he ftudied 
inceflantly, fo as to injure his health. In 1720 his father 
died «in diftreffed circumiftances, which obliged the fon to 
exert all his powers for his fupport : he became the editor 
of the German “ AGa Eruditorum,”? which he condu@ed 
with great fpirit till the year 1739. In 1730 he was ap- 
pointed profeffor of philofophy, then of hiftory, and in 
1742 he obtained the office of librarian to the univeriity. 
He died in 1758, much efteemed as a man of letters and a 
good teacher. He poflefled an extenfive knowledge in the 
various branches of literature and f{cience, and was acquainted 
with the beft writers on the feveral fubjeéts. His principal 
work was * A Compendious Dictionary of learned Men,” 
arranged alphabetically. This went through four editions 
in the author’s life time, of which the laft was extended to 
four volumes quarto. Two fupplementary volumes, which 
go as far as I, have been fince publifhed by Adelung, enti- 
tled «« A Continuation of, and Supplement to Jocher’s Ge- 
neral Dictionary of learned Men.”? Gen. Biog. 

JOCKEY, in the management of horfes ; the perfon who 
trims up, and rides about horfes for fale, 

JOCKGRIM, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lower Rhine, fituated on an eminence 
near the Rhine; g miles S.E. of Landau. 

JCCKLET, or Yocxtet, a term ufed in fome parts of 
Kent for a little farm which requires but one yoke of oxen 
to till it. 

JOCKMOCKI, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
lapmark of Lulea ; go miles N.N.W. of Lulea. 

JOCKO, in Zoology. See Simia Satyrus. 

JOCRONS, in Geography, a town of Findooftan, in 
Myfore ; zo miles N.N.E. of Chitteldroog. 

JODELLE, Sreruen, in Biggraphy,anearly French poet, 
was born at Paris in 1532, ofa family of fome rank. He was 
aman of various talents, {killed in the ancient languages, 
and converfant in the arts of painting, fculpture, and archi- 
teGture, as well as dextrous in the ufe of arms; but his 
ehief excellence was in poetry. He is faid to have made 
five hundred Latin verfes in one night. He was the firft 
perfon who introduced tragedy and comedy in the ancient 
form into Erench poetry. His Cleopatra is the earlieft of 
French tragedies, and was acted with great applaufe before 
Henry II. and all the great men of France. It is fimple in 
its plan, and provided with a perpetual chorus in imitation 
of the ancient ityic, The comedies of this writer are faid 
to be fuperior to his tragedies; he was undoubtedly po- 
pular in his day, but was, notwithitanding, fuffered to fall 
into indigence, to which his carelefsnefs and love of pleafure 
contributed. He died in 1573, at the age of 41, and upon 
his death-bed he dictated a fonnet to Charles 1X., containing 
fevere reproaches for deferting him in neceflity. His works 


have been publifhed colleétively at Paris and Lyons. 
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JODO, in Cergnat , a town of Japan, in the ifland of 


Niphon; 5 miles $. of Meaco. Pape ete oe 
JODOIGNE, a town of France, in the department of 
Dyle, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€t of Nevelles : 
the place contains 2012, and the canton 14,434, inhabitants, 
on a territory of 165 kiliometres, in 28 communes. , , 
JOEL, or the Prophecy of Joel, a canonical book ‘of the 
Old Teftament. Joel was the fon of Pethuel, and the fecond 
of the twelve lefler prophets. - The ftyle of this prophet is 
elegant, perfpicuous, copious, and fluent; he is alfo fub- 
lime, animated, and energetic. In the 1it and 2d chapters 
he difplays the full force of the prophetic poetry, and fhews | 
how naturally it inclines to the ufe of metaphors, allegories, 
and comparifons. Nor 1s the couneétion of the matter Jefs 
clear and eminent than the complexion of the Ryle. But 
after allowing him perfpicuity both in language and arrange- 
ment, it cannot be denied, that there 1s fometimes great 
obfcurity in his fubjet, and particularly in the latter part 
of his prophecy. About the beginning of the laft century, 
Herman Von der Handt, the Hardouin of Germany, at- 
tempted to reduce Joel's allegories, as he calls them, to 
Iambic verfe. Joel upbraids the Ifraelites for their idolatry, 
and foretels the calamities they fhould fuffer as the punifh- 
ment of that fin: but he endeavours to fupport them with 
the comfort that their miferies fhould have an end upontheir 
reformation and repentance. Some writers, inferring the 
order of time in which the minor prophets lived from the 
order in which they are placed in the Hebrew copies, con- 
clude that Joel prophefied before Amos, who was contem- 
porary with Uzziah, king of Judah. Archbifhop Uther 
makes this inference from Jcel’s foreteliing that drought, 
chap. 1. which Amos mentions as having happened, chap. iy, 
4, 8,9. If we confider the main defign of Joel’s prophecy, 
we fhall be apt to conclude, that it was uttered after the 
captivity of the ten tribes ; for he directs his difcourfe only 
to Judah, and fpeaks dittinGtly of the facrifices and obla+ 
tions that were daily made in the temple. 
Bifhop Newcome, adopting the conjeéture of Drufius, — 
fuppofes that he lived under the long reign of Manafleh, 
and before his converfion; that is, fome time from 697 to 
660 B.C. Lowth’s Com. Lowth’s Prel. xxi. New. 
come’s Attempt towards an improved Verhon, &e. of the 
T'welve Minor Prophets. i eal 
JOGHIS, a fect of heathen religious in the Eaft Indies, 
who never marry, nor hold any thing im private property 5 
but live on alms, and pracufe ftrange feverities on them- 
felves. 
They are fubject to a general, who fends them from one 
country to another to preach: they are, properly, a kind 
of penitent pilgrims ; and are fuppofed to be a branch of 
the ancient Gymnofophills. 
They frequent, principally, fuch places as are confecrate 
by the devotion of the people, and pretend to live fevers 
days together without eating or drinking. After having e 
gone through a courfe of difcipline for a certain time, they 
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look upon themfeives as impeccable, and privileged to do 
any thing ; upon which they give a Icofe to their paffions, 
and run into all manner of debauchery. 

JOGHY-COOPA, in Geography, atown of Affams go 
miles N.W. of Gerghonge. 

JOGUES, or Yooas, certain ages, eras, or periods, of 
extraordinary length, in the chronology of the Hindoos. 
They are four in number ; of whch the following is an ac- 
count, extracted from Halhed’s Preface to the Code of 
Gentoo Laws, p. 36. - isla 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity), is faid toute. 
lafted three million two hundred thoufand years ; and they 


hold. 
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hold that the life of man was extended in that age to one 
i thoufand years, and that his ftature was twenty-one 
cubits. * a a 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one-third of mankind ‘was 
corrupted), they fuppofe to have confifted of two million 
four hundred thoufand years, and that men lived to the age 
of ten. thoufand years. 

3. The Dwapaar Jogue (in which half of the human race 
became depraved ), endured one million fix hundred thoufand 
years, and the life of man was then reduced toa thoufand 

ears. ~ 
4 The Collee Jogue (in which all mankind are corrupted, 
or rather leffened, for that 1s the true meaning of Collec), is 
the prefent era, which they fuppofed ordained to fubiift four 
hundred thoufand years, of which near five thoufand are 
already paft ; and the life of man in that period is limited to 
one hundred years. See H1nxpoos. 

We fhall here fubjoin Dr. Robertfon’s obfervations on the 
above periods, from the Notes to his Hiftorical Difquifition 
concerning India. 

“If (fays he, p. 360.) we fuppofe the computation of 
time in the Indian chronology to be’made by folar, or even 
by lunar years, nothing can be more extravagant in itfelf, or 
more repugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of 
the world, founded on facred and infallible authority. From 
one circumftance, however, which merits attention, we may 
conclude that the information which we have hitherto re- 

yed concerning the chronology of the Hindoos is very in- 

€ e&. We have, as far as I know, only five original ac- 
counts of the different jogues, or eras of the Hindoos. The 

firkis given by M. Rogers, who received it from the Brah- 
rete s Coromandel coaft. According to it, the Suttee 
_Jogue is a period of one million feven hundred and twenty- 


<> 


e ht thoufand years ; the ‘Virtah Jogue is one million two 
hundred and ninety-fix thoufand years ; the Dwapaar Jogue 
is eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand. The duration of 

‘the Collee Jogue he does not fpecify. (Porte Ovverte, 

» 179.) The next is that of M. Bernier, who received it 
from the Brahmins of Benares. According to him the du- 
ration of the Suttee Jowue, wastwo million five hundred thou- 
fand years ; that of the ‘lirtah Jogue, one million two hun- 
dred thoufand years ; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is eight 
undred and fixty-four thoufand years. Concerning the 
iod of the Collee Jogue, he likewife is filent. (Voyages, 

om. il, p. 160.) ‘The third is that of colonel Dow; ac- 
rding to which the Suttee Jogue is a period of fourteen 
llion of years ; the Tirtah Jogue one million eighty thou- 
ind; the Dwapaar Jogue feventy-two thoufand; and the 
‘lee Jogue thirty-fix thoufand years. (Hilt. of Hindott. 

i. p. 2.) Phe fourth account is that of M. le Gentil, 

9 received it from the Brahmins of the Coromandel coatt ; 

and as his information was acquired in the fame rart of India, 

and derived from the fame fource with that of M. Rogers, it 
agrees with his in every particular. (Mem. de ? Academ, 
des Sciences, pour 1772 tom, ii. parti. p.176.) The 
fifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, which has been already 

. From this difcrepancy, not only of the total numbers, 

‘of many of the articles in the different accounts, it 1s 
oe el that our information concerning Indian chronology 

‘shi lerto as uncertain as the whole fy{tem of it is wild and 
fabulous. ‘To me it appears highly probable, that when we 

id more thoroughly the principles upon which the 

ous eras or jogues of the Hindoos have been formed, 

ay be more able to reconcile their chronology to 

true mode of computing time, founded on the authority 
ofthe Old Teftament ; and may likewite find reafon to con- 
élude, that the account given by their allronomers of the 
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fituation of the heavenly bodies at the beginning of the 
Collee Jogue, is. not eftablithed by aGtual obfervation, but 
the refult of a retrofpeétive calculation.” 

JOHADINGA, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 32 
miles N.E. of Calcutta. 

JOHAN, Svt., a town of France, in the department of 
the Sarre, on the Sarre, communicating by a bridge with 
Saarbruck.-—A Ifo, threetowns in the duchy of Stiria.—Alfo, 
a town of the archbifhopric of Salzburg ; 30 miles S.S.E. 
of Salzburg. 

JOHAN-GEORGEN-STADT, a town of Saxony, in 
the circle of Erzgeburg, founded in 1654 by the Proteltant 
miners, who were driven from Plattea in Bokemia, and fo 
named after John George I. The corn, cultivated near the 
town, is inconiiderable, but the breed of cattle is good, The 
men are employed in mining, and the women in weaving lace. 
Ores of tin and filver have been formerly found near this 
place.. Copper ore, cobalt, emery, and other minerals are- 
now found; 24. miles S.of Chemnitz. N. lat. 50° 23. E. 
long, 12° 4o!. 

JOHANNES, a {mall ifland in the Pacific ocean, dif- 
covered in 1767. N.lat. 6°50. E. long. 132° 18!. 

JOHANNESBERG, or Bicuorszerc, a town of Ger- 


many, famous for its wine; 16 miles W. of Mentz.. 


JOHANNESBURG, a town of Prufia, in the province 
of Natangen, near the Spirding lake; g6'miles S.S.E. of 
Konigfberg. N. lat. 53°22". E.long. 22° 2’. 

JOHANNS, St., a town of Auttria; 11 miles $.S.E. of 
Glaggnitz.— Alfo, a town of Auftria ; 8 miles E. of Bava- 
rian Waidhoven. 

JOHANSTHAL, a town of Moravia, in the circle of 
Prerau, fituated in Silefia;, 12 miles N.N.W. of Jagen- 
dorf, 

JOHN the Baptist, in Scripture Biography, was the 
fon of Zacharias, a pricft of the courfe of Abia, and of 
Elizabeth, coufin to Mary, the mother of our Saviour. [He 
was announced before his birth to Zacharias, who received 
inftruétions to call him John, and who was apprized of the 
high and honourable character which he was to fuftain, as. 
the forerunner of the Meffiah. See the account of his birth 
and office in the fiz't chapter of St. Luke’s Gofpel. Having 
withdrawn himfelf from fociety, in order to prepare, by ex~- 
ercifes of devotion, and itrictnefs of manners, for the duties 
of the office which was afligned him, he was called to com- 
mence his miniftry when he was about thirty years of age ; 
and, like the ancient prophets, he quitted his folitude in a 
garment of camel’s hair, and dittinguithed himfelf by abfti- 
rence and felf-denial, and feverity of morals. His commif- 
fion was to proclaim the approaching advent and kingdom of 
the Meffiah, and to qualify men, by repentance and reforma- 
tion, for becoming partakers of the bleflings which the great 
teacher and faviour was empowered to beflow. ‘The fuc- 
cefs of his preaching was fuch, that multitudes reforted to 
hear him, and to be baptifed by him in the waters of Jor- 
dan. His reputation was fuch among the people, that many 
began to debate among them{elves, whether he was not the 
Meffiah: and when the Jewifh Sanhedrim, hearing of his 
fame, fent fcribes and pharifees from Jerufalem to examine 
his pretenfions, John thought it fufficient honour to. be com- 
miflioned as the forernnner of the Mefliah, and therefore ex- 
phicitly declared that he was not the Mefliah himfelf. At 
the appointed time Jefus came to him from Nazareth, and 
after fome hefitation, firlt from ignorance of his perfon and 
charaéter, and afterwards, from humility and diffidence, John 
performed for him the religious rite of baptifm, according 

: to 
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to-his requeft. As foon as this fervice was concluded, John 
had ample evidence prefented to him of the dignity and real 
character of Jefus; for a lambent flame defeended upon him 
with a kind of hovering dove-like motion, and a voice 
from heavenaccompanied it, proclaiming “ This is my be- 
Joved Son, in whom I am well pleafed."’ John, being tho- 
roughly fatistied that Jefus was the promifed and expected 
Meiliah, eagerly embraced every opportunity that occurred 
of announcing him to the multitude, which attended his mi- 
niftry, under this character. The difciples of John became 
jealous of the increafing fame of Jefus; and fearful that the 
reputation and influence of their mafter would decline: but 
John corrected their mifapprehentions, acknowledged his infe- 
riority to Jefus, and dire ‘ted the people to transfer their views 
and regard from him, who was merely the forerunner of the 
Meffiah and Saviour, to the perfon who really fuftained this 
high chara&ter, and to whom thefe honourable appellations 
belonged. In the courfe of John’s miniltry his fame com- 
manded the attention of Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, and 
induced him to fend for the preacher to his court; for fome 
time his inftru€tion and counfel feemed to imprefs the te- 
trarch’s mind, and to give him pleafure. But the fidelity 
of John would not permit Herod to form an inceftvous con- 
nection with Herodias, his brother’s wife, without feafonable 
animadverfion and fevere reproof. The tetrarch refented 
the faithful reprehenfion of John, and committed him to 
prifon. During the interval of his confinement, Herodias 
was plotiing his death: but Herod, for fome time, partly 
from reverence for John, and partly from a dread of the 
peoole, who believed him to be a prophet, refilted the ma- 
chinations of Herodias. An opportunity at length occurred, 
upon the birth-day of Herod, for the execution of the eruel 
purpofe which this wicked woman had formed againft John. 
Her daughter, by her former hufband, danced before the 
affembly that was convened in honour of his nativity, fo 
much to the fatisfaction of Herod, that he promifed with an 
oath to grant her whatfoever fhe requelted, even though it 
fhould be to the value of half his kingdom. The princefs, in- 
ftru@ed by her mother, requefted that the head of John the 
Baptitt fhould be delivered to her in a charger, or large difh. 
Herod was for fome time reluctant ; but upon her perfilting 
in her requeft, Herod complied, and ordered John to be be- 
headed in the prifon. ‘The death of John the Baptift is 
mentioned by Jofephusin a paflage, the genuinenefs of which 
is generally admitted by learnedmen. A difpute had arifen 
between Aretas, king of Petraea, the father of his firtt wife, 
whom he had put away for the fake of Herodias, which was 
partly owing to this conduét, and partly to fome difference 
that took place between them about the limits of their re- 
{petive territories. In a conteft between them Herod’s 
whole army was defeated; and this defeat, fays Jofephus, 
was conlidered by fome of the Jews as a jult punifhment 
providentially i flited on Herod, for the death of John, 
called the Baptitt. For Herod, continues the Jewifh writer, 
had killed him who was a jult man, and had called upon the 
Jews to be Bantifed, and to pradtife virtue, exercifing both 
juttice towards men, and piety towards God : for fo would 
bantifm be acceptable to God, if they made ufe of it, not 
for the expiation of their fins, but for the purity of the 
body ; the mind being firft purified by righteoufnefs. And 
many coming to him, for they were wonderfully taken with 
his difcourfes, Herod was feized with apprehenfions, left, by 
his authority, they fhould be led into fedition againft him, 
for they feemed capable of undertaking any thing by his di- 
rection, &c. (Antiq. lL. xviii c. 5. § 1, 2.) It has been faid 
by fome perfons, that this paragraph contradicts our evange- 
liits : for, acording to them, it was at the folicitation of He- 


rodias and her daughter that John was beheaded. But here 
it is faid, that Herod put John to death becaufe he feared 
that he might be the caufe of a fedition. But the two ac- 
counts are by no means inconfiftent : for Herod might have 
apprehenfions from John’s popularity, and be difpofed, on 
that account, to take him off. See Lardner’s Works, vol. vii. 
p- 117. The fettival of the nativity of John the Baptift was 
appointed to be obferved in the Chriftian church on the 24th 
of June: the date of the firft appointment is not known: 
but that it is to be placed before the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, appears from the fermons of St. Auguftine, adapted 
to the day. ie + 

Joun Baptif?, Hermits of. See Hermits. 

Joun, Saint, an apoftle and evangelifi, was the fon of Ze= 
bedee, a fifherman, of the town of Bethfaida, on the fea of 
Galilee, the younger brother of James the elder, (fee JamEs,) 
ard commonly reckoned the youngeft of all Chrift?s dif- 
ciples. His mother’s name was Salome. Zebedee, though 
a fifherman, was not poor, and therefore we have no reafon — 
to imagine that his children were altogether illiterate, which 
{ome have imagined to have been the cafe, from a mifinter- 
pretation of Aéts, iv. 13, in which the terms ayp2pycfo and 
sdiwies denote perfons that were neither doctors nor magi« 
ftrates, but men of private ftations, who had not been edu- 


cated in the fchools of the Rabbies. (Grot. in loc.) See 


Iprior. They were, without doubt, well acquainted with 
the {criptures of the Old Teltament ; havin. not only rea 
them, but having heard them publicly read and explained i 


the fynagogues. In common with other Jews, they en 
taincd the expectation of the Mefiizh, and had heard J 
the Bapti preach, though they were not enlifted in the 
number of his difciples. Before John was called to be an 
apollle, it cannot be queftioned that he had feen and heat d 
our blefled Lord, and had been witnefs of fome of his mi- 
racles, particularly that at the wedding of Cana iv Galilee, 

(See John, it. r - 11.) Elis call to attend upon Jefus flatedly — 
is related Matt. iv. 21,22. Mark, i. 19,20. Luke, v. 1— 
10. From this time he and his brother James were the con- 
{tant attendants on Chrift; they heard his difcourfes; : 
faw his miracles ; and after previous inftru€tion, beth pub 
and private, they were honoured with a fele€tion and_ 
pointment to be of the number of the twelve apoltles. 
was his age at this time, his hiftory does not precifely 
tain. Some have fuppofed that he was then 22 years ¢ 
others conjecture that he was about 25 or 26; and ot 
again think, that he was about the fame age with our 
viour. Dr. Lardner is of opinion, that none of the apo! 
of Chrift were mich under the age of 30, when they were 
appointed to this important office. However it be, Jol 
feems to have been the youngeft of the twelve, and to 
been diftinguifhed by a temper fingularly mild, amiable, 
affeGtionate. He was eminently the obje€&t of our Lord 
regard and confidence, and admitted, on various oc 
to free and intimate intercourfe with him; fo that — 
characterized as “the difciple whom Jefus loved.” 17 
evangelical hiftory recites many inftances which evin 
intimacy that fubfifled between him and his matter, an 
high opinion which our bleffed Lord entertained of his 
polition and charaéter. His failings, however, did no 
efcape notice; and he was reprehended for them by ot 
Lord. Notwithftanding his affeétionate attachme 
Chrift, and the numerous inftances of kind and conde! 
ing attention with which he had been honoured, he, in 
mon with the other apoltles, betrayed a culpable timi 
forfaking him during his lalt confli& ; though he afterwards 
recovered his firmnefs, and attended the crucifixion : and, — 
indeed, he feems to have been the ‘only apolile who thus ha- 


zarded 


ef y. On thisdccaGen he was diftinguifhed 
data ia er, and by the recommendation of 


na tt 


his her to the fatare. protection of this apollle. He 
was alfo a witnefs of the circumttances that afcertained our 
Lord’s death and burial. After his refurreétion John was 


the firft who entertained ‘thebelief that he was really rifen’ 
from thedead. On fubfequent occafions, when Jefus mani- 
felted himfelf to his difciples, and thus evinced the reality of 
rrection, John was one of the number. In one of 
nterviewe, when Peter, having received information of 
anner of his own death, inquired with a reprehentible 
concerning the fate of John, our Lord replied, 

f he tarry till I come,’’ thus intimating either that 
d furvive the deftruction of Jerufalem, or that his 
b ea till it was terminated in the courfe 
the afcenfion of Chrift, and the effufion 
© Spi won day of pentecott, Goha/ Became. one of 
hief apoftles of the circumcifion, and exercifed his 
and about Jerufalem, in the manner and with the 
ated in the book of Aéts: he was prefent at 
of this city held in the year 49 or 50. (See 
Agts, x Until eh time he probably remained in the 
lap of ited, and had not travelled into - foreign 


ti r: is fuppofed to have ie banifhed 
the 1; ,th year of Domitian, and to have returned 
ng of the reign of Nerva; fo that his exile 
quali not have lafted more than two years, or perhaps not 
above a year. From ecclefiaftical ‘leery we learn that he 
lianas great age, and that in the latter part of his lite 
fided in Afia, particularly at Ephefus, the chief city 

tt country. “Fis fettlement in Afia feems, from fe- 
veral circumftances, to have taken place about the time 
when the war broke oueeaN Judea, in the year 66, or a 
fhort time en probably St. Peter and Paul had 
been previou ‘owned with martyrdom, According to 
-Trenxus, this a lle lived in Afia till the time of Trajan, 
who en | 5 98. From other accounts it 
appears that he died at Ephefus, and was buried near that 
city, 68 years after our Lord’s paflion. Suppofing 
our Lord to have been crucified in the year 32 of the vulvar 
era, Which feems to have been Jerom’s opinion ; 68 years 
will extend to the year 100, or the third of ‘Irajan ; at 
which year of that emperor the death of St. John is placed 
by Jerom in his chronicle. At the time of his death it 
is not incredible, nor unlikely, that he was about 100 
ars of age. Some other particulars have been recorded 
once this. apoftle, which the moft imparual critics 
e reckoned fabulous. It is related of him, that going 

to bathe at Ephefus, and perceiving that Cerinthus, or, as 
others fay, E bion, was in the bath, he came out haftily 
i bathing, faying to thofe that were with him, 
e hence, left the bath fhould fall while Cerin- 
nemy of the truth is within.” It is alfo faid, 

that by der of the emperor Domitian, St. John was 
into a eattldeon of boiling oil at Rome, and came out 

D without being hurt. The following account, given by 
erom, of St. John’s method of preaching when he was far 


advanced in years, and not able to make a long difcourfe, is 


more worthy of credit. « The bleffed apoltle John, living 
at Ephefus to extreme old age, and being with difficult y 
carried to church in the arms of the difciples, and being un- 
able to make a long difcourfe every time they aflembled, was 
wont to fay nothing but this; Little children, love one 


a 
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another.”? At length the difciples and brethren who at- 
tended, tired with hearing fo often the fame thing, faid, * Sir, 
why do you always fay this??? who then made this olive ers 
worthy of himfelf: « Becaufe,”? fays he, * it is the Lord’s 
command ; j and if that alone be done, it is fufficient.’’ 

The writings which are generally aferbed to St. John, and. 
received as his, are a gofpel, three epiltles, and the book of 
Revelation. 

The gofpel of St. John has been univerfally received as 
genuine ; and, as it is generally allowed that he had feen 
the other three gofpels, it may be confidered as a kind 
of fupplement to thefe, containing feveral things that occur 
in them, and many others which they have omitted. In the 
account of our Saviour’s per fecution,. death, and refurrec- 
tion, all four gofpels coincide in many particulars’; ; though 
here St. John has various things peculiar to himfelf. In 
his gofpel many things recorded by the other evangeliits 
are omitted. He has given us no account of our Saviour’s 
nativity, nor of his baptifm by John. He takes no notice 
of our Saviour’s temptation in the wildernefs ; nor of the 
call, or names of the 12 apoilles ; nor of their miffion in the 
tia (oF one Saviour’. life ; nor of our-Lord’s parables, or 
other di‘courfes of his, recorded by them ; nor of our Sa- 
viour’s journies, of which they give an account ; nor of any 
of thofe prediclions relating to the defolations of Jerufalem, 
which are found in the gofpels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke ; 3 nor has he repeated any miracles recorded by them, 
excepting only that of the multiplication of {mall provilion 
for feeding 50c0,*with the extraordinary circumitances of 
the return to Capernaum from the country, where that 
miracle had been wrought. But he mentions feveral inci- 
dents which the other evangelifts have not noticed. St. 
John gives an account of our Lord’s cleanfing the temple, 
at his firit paflover, when he went to Jerufalem ; but all 
the other evangelilts give a like account of his cleanfing 

the temple at the latt paffover. ‘Thete two ads are, how- 
ever, diiferent. He gives an account © f the acts of Chriit 
before the imprifonment of John the Bapult ; of the wedding 
at Cana; of Nicodemus; of the woman of Samaria; of the cure 
of the man blind from ‘of birth; of the re! furreGtion of Laza- 
rus; of the indignation of Judas at the woman who anointed 
the ‘eae with ointment; of the Greeks that came to Jefus; of 
Chrilt wathing the feet of his difcip'es ; and of the eoniuliade y 
initructions, which he delivered to his apottles previoufly to 
his death, &c. St. John’s gofpel contains alfo more plain and 
frequent aflurances than thofe that occur in the other gofpels, 
that Jelusis not only a prophet and mefienger of God, but the 
Chrilt, the Son of God, er that great prophet, that fhould 
come into the world; referringyas many fuppofe, by pecu- 
liar expreilons, to tie pre-exiltent | ignit y, thor aly others 
think thefe expreffions to be ligurative. 

Writers are not agreed as to the time when this go! fpel 
was written. St. John, according to Mill, Fabricius, and 
Le Clere, wrote his. gotpel at Ej plefus, after his return from 
tie ile of Patmos, A.D. 97, at the delire of the Chriitians 
of Afia. Wetltem though: chat this gofpel might be written 
about the year 32 after our Lord's alcenfion. Balnage and 
Lampe fuppofed that it was written before the deflruction 
ot Jerulalem: Dr. Lardner adopts this opinion, and afligns 
the date of it to the year of Chrilt 68. This period brin v6 
it nearer to that of the three other yolpels, which was'about 
the year 64 or 65, and the goipel itfelt, the leading defign 
of which was to thew how inexcufable the Jews were in not 
receiving Jeius as the Chrilt, and to vindicate the providence 
of God im the calamities already befallen, or now coming 
upon them, was iutable to the cireumttances of the Jews 
at this period, It is obferved by Dr, Lardner, as an evis, 
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dence that it was one great defign of St. John, in writing 
this gofpel, to fhew the unreafonablenefs and great guilt 
of the Jews in rejecting Jefus, that in his gofpel are inferted 
more inftances of their attempts upon our Lord’s life than 
in the other gofpels. Chryfoftom was of opinion, that St. 
John did not write his gofpel till after the deftru€tion of 
Jerufalem. John, he fays, writes not any of the things that 
occur in Matt. xxiv., leit it fhould be thought that he took 
an advantage from the event : for he was living a good while 
after the deftruction of Jerufalem. But the other evan- 
gelifts, who died before the deftruGion of Jerufalem, and 
faw none of thefe things, record thefe predictions. But 
John, if he wrote at the time above fpecified, viz. when the 
event was near, might omit thefe predictions, as they were 
fufficiently recorded already, and as it is not his manner to 
repeat what had been related before. He gives, however, 
feveral intimations of the miferies that were coming upon 
the Jewith people. (Ch. in. 36. iti. 18, 19. vili, 12. 21. 24. 
IX. 39—41. xi. 35, 36.) Mr. Whitton, obferving that St. 
John ufes the Roman or Julian beginning of the day in his 
gofpel, and reckons the hours from midnight and noon, 
urges this as an argument for the gofpel having been written 
after the deftru€tion of Jerufalem, and the period of the 
Jewifh polity, at Ephefus, a place remote from Judea, 
and under the Roman government. ‘To this it is replied, 
that St. John does not compute the hours of the day 
after the Roman, but rather after the Jewifh manner ; and, 
fuppofing St. John to have ufed the Roman- method of 
computation, it does not follow that he wrote after the de- 
firudtion of Jerufalem, &c. As the gofpel was written at 
Ephefus, at a diftance from Judea, he might, if he thought 
fit, have ufed the Roman way of reckoning, efpecially when 
the period of the Jewith commonwealth was near, though 
not quite accomplifhed. The late date of the gofpel has 
Been alfo argued, from what fome have alleged, to have 
been the object or end of the writer. Accordingly, many 
ancient and fome modern writers fay, that this gofpel was 
written with a defign to remove the errors of the Cerin- 
thians, Ebionites, and other fects, which cannot be fuppofed 
to have appeared before the deftruétion of Jerufalem, and 
the overthrow of the Jewifh people. But Mr. Lampe and 
Dr. Lardner have urged feveral reafons to fhew that St. 
John did not write againft Cerinthus, or any other heretics 
in his gofpel; and that it was written before the rife of 
thofe herefies, which are faid to be confuted by-it. Lardner 
thinks that it would have been below an evangelift to write 
again{t heretics in the hiftory of his Lord and mafter; and 
that none of the evangelifts have entered into a particular 
account of things after our Lord's afcenfion. Nothing of 
this kind, fays this writer, occurs in the reft of St. John’s 
gofpel; and, therefore, why fhould we imagine that there is 
any fuch thing in the introduétion ; the defign of which is to 
fhew, that Jefus came and acted by the authority of God, 
the Creator of the world, the God and fupreme Lawgiver 
of the Jewith people. Some have thought, and particularly 
Grotius, that St. John concluded his gofpel with the 
words, which are at the end of the 20th chapter; and that 
which is in the 21ft chapter was added after St. John’s 
death by the church of Ephefus. But this opinion is con- 
teadi€ted by the general, or even univerfal, confent of manu- 
{cripts and verfions: to which it may be added, that none 
of the ancient Chriftian writers ever made a queflion, whe- 
ther this chapter was compofed by St. John or another. 
Moreover, the ftyle is St. John’s. Lardner’s Suppl. to the 
Credibility, or Works, vol. vi. chap. 9. 

Befides the gofpel, St. John wrote three epiftles, which 
are generally received in thefe parts of the world. The 


genuinenefs of the firft epiftle does not feem to have been 
ever quettioned. It is referred to by Polycarp, and the mar- 
tyrs of Lyons, and quoted by Papias. The firft and fecond 
epiltles are cited by Irenzus, and received by Clement of 
Alexandria. Origen mentions three epiftles, though he 
fays that the fecond and third were not allowed by all to 
be genuine. Dionyfius of Alexandria’ receives the firft 
epiftie, calling if the ‘ Catholic epittle,’? and he mentions 
the other two as afcribed to St. John. The firlt epiltle was 
received by Cyprian, and probably the other two. The 
fecond epiftle is quoted by Alexander, bifhop of Alexan= 
dria. Eufebius fays, ‘that befides the gofpel, his firf 
epiltle is univerfally acknowledged by thofe of the pre ent 
time, and by the ancients; but the other two are conti 
dicted,’’ i. e. doubted of by fome. All the three epift 
were received by Athanafius, by Cyril of Jerufalem, 
the council of Laodicea, and by Epiphanius. 
were received by Jerom: and the two lait were doubted of 
by fome in his time. All three were received by Rufinus, 
by the third council of Carthage, by Augultine, and by 
all thofe authors who received the fame canon of the New 
Teftament with our’s. All three are in the Alexandrian 
MS. and alfo in the catalogues of Gregory Nazianzen 
and of Amphilochius. The Syrian churches, however, 
received only one ; nor were any more received by Chryfof- 
tom. Upon the whole we may obferve, that one epiflle 
was received by ali as certainly genuine; and it is not of 
any importance to contend about the other two, as they 
are fo very fhort, and refemble the firft in fentiment, phrafe, 
and manner of writing. The fecond epiltle confidts of only 
thirteen of our verfes; and of theie eight may be found in 
the firft, either in fenfe er expreffion. See CANon. 

As to the time when thefe epiltles were written, critics and 
commentators have entertained different opinions. Grotius, 
Hammond, and Whitby, fuppofe the firft to have been writ- 
ten before the deftruction of Jerufalem, and the former thinks 
the place of writing it was Patmos. Dr. Benfon inclines 
to date it in the year of our Lord 68. Mill and Le 
Clerc refer it to the year gt or 92; Bafnage to the year 
98, and Baronius togg. Beaufobre and Lenfant refer it to 
the end of the firft century, when the apottle was far advanced 
in age. Whitton thought that this, and the two other 
epiftles of St. John, were written not long after each other, 
about the year of Chrift 82 or 83. 
firft epiftle to have been written after the Jewifh war, before 
St. John’s exile in Patmos, and, probably, fome confider- 
able time before it : fo that he nearly agrees about the time 
of the epiltle with Whitton. Dr. Lardner, confidering that 
there are no expreffions in theepiitle declaring the time of 
it, or clearly referring to the calamities attending the down- 
fal of the Jewifh ftate, thinks it probable, that it was not 
written till a good while after that event, about the year 
of Chrift 80, or later. Some have thought that the firft 
epiftle was written to Jewifh believers in Parthia; and 
others are of opinion, that it was addreffed to the Jewith 
Chriftians in Judea and Galilee. Others think it more pro- 
bable, that it was dire€ted to all believers, Gentiles as 
well as Jews; though Jewith believers are efpecially re- 
garded. The fecond epiltle isinfcribed “* The elder to the 
eleé&t lady, and her children.” By the * eleét lady’’ fome 
have underftood the Chriftian church in general, and 
others underftand the appellation as defigned to exprefs 
fome particular church. Others again have fuppofed, that 
it was addrefled to a female of the name of “ Eleéta,’” or 
«« Ecleéta ;”? and fome have rendered the infcription to 
the elect Kyria.’? Others again underftand the infcription 
agreeably to our own tranflation; and this kas been the 
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-eommon opinion, fupported by the authorities of Beza, 
Mill, Wolhus, Wall, Le Clerc, and others. 

‘The third epiftle of St. John is infcribed, «* The elder to 
the beloved Gaius.”” There were two perfons of this name, 
mentioned in the A&s (xix. 29.), andin St. Paul’s epiftles 
(1 Cor. i. 14. Rom. xvi. 23.) He feems to have been an 
‘eminent Chriftian, who lived in fome city of Afia, not far 
from Ephefus, where St. John chiefly refided, after his 
leaving Judea. Concerning the cafe to which St. John re- 
fers in this epiftle, there have been various fentiments of 
learned men. Grotius fuppofed that the ftrangers here 
Apoken of were believing Jews, whom Diotrephes, a gen- 
tile, and bifhop of Pergamos, would not receive, becaufe 
they were Jews, or becaufe they were for blending the rites 
“of the law with Chriftianity. Others think, that Diotrephes 
_ was aJew, and zealous for the law, and that he would not 
admit thefe ftrangers, converts from among the Gentiles, 
-becaufe they did not confent to the obfervance of the rites 
and ceremonies of the law of Mofes. Learned men have 
ately been of opinion that St. John here fpeaks of fome, 
patticularly Jews, who had gone out into the world, to 
propagate the Chriftian religion, without receiving any pe- 
euniary recompence from thofe whom they had converted to 
the Chriftian faith : and they think, that Caius or Gaius is 
commended by St. John for encouraging fuch teachers, 
whilft he blamed Diotrephes for not receiving and helping 
them. But this opinion is rejeted by Lardner as un- 
founded, and he fees nothing that fhould lead us to think 
preachers here fpoken of, but only ftrangers in want. 
Some have fuppofed, that Diotrephes excommunicated, or 
caft out of the church, the < brethren,’? members of it, 
who were for receiving thefe ftrangers. Others fuppofe 
that the perfons, whom Diotrephes calt out of the 
church were thefe ftrangers, not members of the church. 
It is fuppofed, that Diotrephes had the difpofal of the re- 
wenues of the church ; and that he oppofed the diftribution 
of the common ftock to thefe ftrangers, partly Jews and 
partly Gentiles, who needed relief, and difcouraged fuch 
as were willing to affift them out of their own property. 
Concerning the time of writing thefe two epiftles, no- 
thing can be faid with certainty. Mill places them about 
the fame time with the firft, in gt or 92. Whifton fup- 
smi that all three were written about the year 82 or 83. 

r. Lardner conceives, that St. John was fomewhat ad- 
vanced in age, and that he had refided a good while in 
Afia, before he wrote any of thefe epiftles. Hence he con- 
cludes, that thefe two were not written fooner than the firft; 
and if the firft was written about the year So, thefe two 
may be reckoned to have been written between the years 
80 andgo. See Erisrix. Lardner’s Works, vol. vi. chap. 
20, 

The book of Revelation has been alfo afcribed to St. 
John. See Revevarion. 

Joun, St, Chriflians of. See Curistrans. 

Joun, furnamed Mark. See Manx. 

Joun I. emperor of the Eaft, furnamed Zimi/ces, was an 
Armenian noble, who ferved with diftin@tion in the armies of 
Romanus the younger. After the death of that emperor, 
he affitted Nicephorus Phocas in his elevation to the empire 
and his marriage of the imperial widow, Theophano, Zi- 
mifces became an obje& of fufpicion to Nicephorus, who 
deprived him of the poft of general of the Eaft, in which he 
had been generally victorious, and banifhed him from court. 
The hero was refolved to be revenged for the indiguities in- 
fliéted on him, and having infinuated himfelf into the good 
ee. of the emprefs, he contrived a plot to take away her 

ufband’s life. ‘Ihe plan tucceeded, Nicephorus was flain, 
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and John was immediately declared emperor, A.D. 969. 
Before the patriarch would confecrate him he was told he 
mutt, by public penance, expiate the crime of which he had 
been guilty. John threw the blame of the deed on his com- 
panions, and readily agreed to feparate himfelf from them. 
Theophano parted in a paroxy{m of rage, and was imme- 
diately fhut up in a monattery of Armenia. ‘ihe reign of 
John was chiefly {pent in military tranfactions, in which his 
valour and good fortune were equally conipicuous. lie ob- 
tained many victories over the Ruffians, Bulgarians, and Sa- 
racens ; and is fuppofed to have fallen a facrifice to the eunuch 
Bafil, whom he had offended, after a reiga of fix years. 
John Zimifces, though arriving at the crown by an aét of 
treafon, wore it with glory, and feemed to merit it by his 
public and private virtues. His piety is extolled by writers 
of the time, and “he is recorded as the firll emperor who 
caufed the effigy of Chrift to be {lamped upon the coin, with 
the legend, «Jefus Chrift, the King of Kings.” 

Joun 11. emperor of the Eaft, was born in 1088, and fuc- 
ceeded his father Alexius in 1118. Soon after his acceilioa 
a confpiracy was excited againit him by his fitter, the ce- 
lebrated Anna Comnena, to depofe him in favour of her 
hufband Bryennius. The confpiracy was difcovered in time 
to prevent the evils that would otherwife have refulted from 
it. This was the only domettic trouble by which his reign 
was difturbed, and he had the happinefs of being able, 
during an adminiltration of twenty-five years, to banith ca- 
pital punifhments from the whole empire, not excepting the 
cafe of thofe perfons who had engaged with his filter to 
take away his life. Againft the public enemies of his 
country he was active and fuccefsful, and he entertained 
the ambitious projet of extending the eaftern enipire to 
its former limits, and recovering Antioch from the domi- 
nion of the Latins. He not only planned the enterprize 
but actually fet out on the bufinefs, accompanied by his two 
fons. Thefe were carried off by a premature death, and he 
himfelf died fhortly after, in 1143, of a wound from one of 
his own poifoned arrows. He was called the ** Hiandfome,"’ 
an appellation which has been thought to have been applied 
ironically : but whatever the qualities ef his body were, 
his foul was formed in the mouldof moral beauty, and few 
poffeffors of a throne have graced it with purer manners 
and more humane principles. 

Joun IIIL., Ducas, furnamed Vataces, emperor of the 
Eaft, was born in 1193, and fucceeded, by virtue of his 
marriage with the daughter of ‘Fheodore Lafcaris, to the 
throne at the death of that prince. Conitantinople, the ca- 
pital of the empire, was, at this period, in the hands of 
the Latins, as was likewife a confiderable part of the em- 
pire. John, however, was a prince of great virtue, and 
recovered all the other places which had been taken by the 
Latins, and reduced under his dominion the European terri- 
tories almoft to the gates of Conftantinople, and nearly the 
whole of Leffler Afia. He fought and gained many bat- 
tles, defeating the Scythians, Tartars, and Bulgarians, and 
extended his empire on all fides. While he was thus dif- 
tinguifhed in war, he was equally illuftrious in the internal 
adminiftration of his affairs, by which he reftored profperity 
to the haraffed fubjects of the eaftern empire. He encou- 
raged agriculture, and the ufeful arts, aud promoted fim- 
pheity and regularity of manners. He died in 1258, after 
a glorious reign of 33 years. 

Joun IV., Lascanis, fon of Theodore the younger, 
whom he fucceeded in 1259, at the age of fix years, but 
ere he had fat on the throne a fingle year, he was deprived 
of his eyes, and imprifoned for hfe, by the defpot Michael 
Palwologus. 


Uu Jour 
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Joun V., Cantacuzenus, emperor of the Eaft, de- 
{cended from the Paladins of France, was one of the prin- 
cipal confidants of the younger Andronicus, at the time 
of his revolt from his grandfather, and acted with great 
fidelity in the fervice of the young prince, in whofe reign 
he held the office of great domeftic, by virtue of which he 
ruled both the emperor and the empire. At the death of 
Andronicus in 1341, Cantacuzenus was left guardian to 
the eldeft of his fons, then but nine years of age, and was 
made regent of the empire. His adminiftration was dif- 
turbed by the ambition of the great duke Apocaucus, who 
encouraged the emprefs dowager to affert a maternal right 
to the tutelage of her fon, and by the patriarch John, who 
laid claim himfelf to the office of guardian. In felf- 
defence, therefore, Cantacuzenus caufed himfelf to be made 
emperor in 1342, which produced a civi! war, in which he 
was, at firft, fo far unfuccefsful, that he was obliged to 
quit his country and take refuge in Servia. After a feries 
of misfortunes he was at length, in 1347, received as a 
conqueror into Conttantinople. He now affociated himfelf 
with his ward in the empire, but the union was foon inter- 
rupted by inteftine divifions, which, in 1355, he put anend 
to by a voluntary abdication, when he took the religious 
habit in a monaltery of mount Athos. Here he employed 
himfelf in compoting a hiftory of the tranfaGtions to which 
he had been witnefs; and this work, comprifing a period 
of forty years, from the revolt of the younger Androni- 
cus to his own abdication, is one of the moft elegant pro- 
du€tions of the modern Greeks. He likewife engaged in a 


religious controvefy, and compofed four books againit the ~ 


Jews and Mahometans. This work was publifhed at Bafil 
in 15433 and of his Hiltory there is a Louvre edition in 
three volumes, fol. 1655. Heis faidto have died in 1411: 
a letter to him from pope Gregory XI., in 1375, is ftill 
extant. Thefe are the only emperors of the name of John 
that require any notice in this work. Gibbon. Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

Jonx, king of France, fucceeded his father, Philip 
of Valois, in 1350, being, at the time, forty years of 
age. One of his firft ats was to put to death, without the 
form of trial, the conttable, count d’Eu, who was fuf- 
pected of being in the intereft of Edward III., king of 
England. This arbitrary act occafioned much difcontent 
among his nobles, whom he attempted to appeafe by the 
inftitution of the order of the ftar, in imitation of Ed- 
ward’s order of the Garter, but being too lavifh of the 
new honour, tt was brought into contempt. A war broke 
out between England and France, and John fummoned the 
itates-general for the purpofe of raifing the neceffary fup- 
plies. In the aflembly of thefe ftates it was agreed that 
no propofition fhould be admitted without the unanimous 
confent of the three orders, which gave to the third eftate 
an authority and independence which afhimilated them to the 
commonsof England. John made confiderable conceffions, 
and was enabled thereby to raife a powerful army. It was 
in this contejt that the king of France was oppofed to the 
Black Prince of England: at Maupertuis, near Poittiers, 
they met ; the former with an army of fixty thoufand men, 
the latter could fcarcely enumerate twelve thoufand effeCtive 
foldiers. Edward, feeling the difadvantageous ground on 
which le ftood, offered to refign his prifoners, and the booty 
which he had already made, and to fign a truce for feven 
years, provided he might. be permitted to return to his own 
country in fecurity, but John, confident of fuccefs, required 
him to furrender himfelf a prifoner, with the principal offi- 
cers of his army. This demand brought on the famous 


battle of Poittiers, on the 19th of September, 1356, in 


which John was made. prifoner, and many of the French 
nobility loft their lives. The captive monarch, though re- 
{fpectfully treated,-was brought to England to grace the 
triumph of the conqueror ; the peace, in 1360, put an end 
to his captivity, but to obtain his liberty he made over many 
of the moft valuable provinces of his kingdom to the king 
of England, and agreed to pay a ranfom of three millions 
of gold crowns. ‘Che difailers to which he had already 
been fubjeét, had fo little effect in teaching him political 
wifdom, that at the perfuafion of pope Urban V. he took 
the crofs, and ferioufly refolved upon an expedition into the 
Holy Land. he execution of this project was prevented 
by the difhonourable efcape of his fon Lewis, count of 
Anjou, from England, where he was detained as a hoftage, 
The king’s fenfe of juftice and honour determined him in- 
ftantly to return to England in the ftead of his fon. He 
landed in 1364, and was received by Edward with great 
magnificence ; but he was fhortly after attacked with a dif- 
eafe, of which he died at the palace at the Savoy in April, 
in the 56th year of his age, aod the ngth of hisreign, Johr 
was poflefied of many noble qualities, but he was not gifted 
with very fuperior talents: he was author of the maxim, 
« That if jultice and good faith were banifhed from the reft 
of the world, they ought to find refuge in the hearts of 
princes.”? Univer. Hilt. Hume. 

Joun, king of England, born in 1166, was the youngeft 
fon of Henry II. by queen Eleanor of Guienne. He was 
his father’s favourite, neverthelefs he joined his brother 
Richard in thofe projects againft Henry, which induced the 
unhappy king, on his death-bed, to pronounce a curfe upon 
his children. He was left without any particular provifiony 
which circum{tance gave him the name of ‘ Lack-land.”’ 
Richard, upon his acceflion to the throne, behaved with the 
utmott liberality to John, but his generofity could not ate 
tach him to his intereft. During his abfence in the Holy 
Land, he formed fecret intrigues with Richard’s rival: and — 
inveterate foe, Philip king of France. 'Thefe broke out 
into open rebellion, but being unfuccefsful, he threw hinw— 
felf upon his brother’s mercy.. With a knowledge of his — 
character, Richerd faid to his interceffor, queen Eleanor, | 
«‘ I forgive him, and hope I fhall as eafily forget his ingra- 
titude and injuries, as he will my pardon.” John, who 
was utterly void of all fenfe of honour and generofity, 
proved the bafenefs of his nature by the a€t with which he — 
purchafed forgivenefs. He invited the officers of Philip’s- 
garrifon of Evreux to an entertainment, caufed them to be 
all maffacred, put the foldiers to the fword, and delivered 
up the town to his brother. He afcended the throne at the 
death of Richard in 11,9, but he did not obtain an undif- 
puted fucceffion. War was excited in favour of Arthur 
of Britanny, in which the young prince fell into the hands 
of his uncle John: he was at firit confined in the caftle of 
Falaife, and his uncle in vain endeavoured to procure his. 
aflafination. At length he was conducted to the caftle of 
Rouen, where John refided, and he was never after heard 
of. The manner of his death was uncertain, but it is gene- 
rally believed that the king {tabbed him with his own hands, 
From this period John became the obje& of untverfal detef= 
tation, and all his foreign fubje€ts prepared to throw off — 
the yoke. The pope alfo excommunicated him, and ab= 
folved his fubje&s from their allegiance. He for fome time” 
refitted the papal authority, but in 1213-he made his fub- 
miffion. The pope, now regarding England as his own, 
and jealous of the aggrandizement of Philip of France, 
fent a meflage to that prince, acquainting him with John’s” — 
return to his duty towards the church, and requiring hime — 
to defift from hoitilities againft a country now under the: af 


¥ protection — 


jo 
protection of the holy fee. Philip had, however, made pre- 
parations for war, and was not to be put off from his plans 


-by the mere order of the holy pontiff. A battle enfued, in 


which the fleet of England triumphed over that of France, 
and John even thought of regaining his former poffeffions ; 
bui the attempt was unfuccefsful, and he was obliged to 
return in difgrace. His own barons, who had fuffered by 
his controul, determined now to affert their privileges, and 
laid a ftatement of their grievances before the king, which 
he attempted toelude. ‘To fecond their efforts they chofe a 
general, and immediately proceeded to warlike operations. 
‘They were received into London with open arms, which 
fo intimidated the king, that he was obliged to fubmit to 
fuch articles of agreement as they thought fit to ditiate. 
At Runnymede, John figned the famous Magna Charta, 
the bafis of Englifh liberty, which not only protected the 
nobles againft the crown, but fecured many important 
rights and privileges to every order of freemen. It was 
flipulated that London fhould remain in the hands of the 
barons, and the Tower in the cultody of the primate, till 
the articles of the charter were executed. The king made 
another attempt to retrieve lis affairs by inlilting under his 
banners foreign troops, but molt of his projeéts failed, and 
he died partly of difeafe, and partly of chagrin, at Newark, 
in O&tober 1216. The character of this prince is tranf- 
mitted to us in very black colours: perhaps his vices 
have been exaggerated. Ingratitude, perfidy, and cruelty 
were certainly the ruling principles of his conduét. His 

‘ivate life was ftained with licentioufnefs, and he feems to 
have paid no regard to the forms of religion. The beft 
part of his condu& as a fovereign, was the attention which 
he paid to commerce and maritime affairs. In his reign 
London received the gift of its popular conftitution of the 
corporation. Hume. Henry. 

Joun I., king of Portugal, natural fon of Peter the Severe, 


_ was born about the year 1350, and raifed to the throne in 


lO 


inviolate during the reft of the reign. 


1383, to the prejudice of John of Caltile, who claimed in 
right of his wife Beatrix, daughter of Ferdinand. Soon 
after his acceffion, the king of Caftile invaded Portugal 
with a powerful army, but victory, which decided in favour 
of John, permanently fixed him onthe throne. In 1387 he 
married Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
calter. It was not till the year 1400, that a peace was 
finally fettled between the two countries, which remained 
John employed the 
feafon of public tranquillity in improving the police, and 
romoting the profperity of his kingdom. Mindful of his 
nal condition, he behaved with great condefcenfion and 


- familiarity to his fubjeéts, and beflowed his favours liberally, 


Though his bounty kept him poor, he moderated his im- 
polts, and found refources in his frugality with refpe& to 
the ordinary amufements of acourt. He was accultomed 
to fay that converfation was the cheapelt of all pleafures, as 
well as the moft improving, and he promoted a tafte for 
letters among the nobility. He was, however, inflexible 
in the punifhment of crimes, and by his feverity in this 


 refpe&t, he rooted out the bands of bravoes kept by the 


nobility to execute private revenge. 


In 1414, he fitted out 
a formidable expedition againlt the Moors, in which he was 
fuceefsful, and he entruited to his fon Henry, duke of Vifleo, 
the chief management of affairs in Africa, which gave occa- 
fion to that courfe of maritime difcovery by which he became 
fo much dittinguifhed. (See Henry.) The concluding 
cares of this fovereign were occupied in the fettlement of 
his family, in which he was very fuecefsful. He died in 
1433, after a long and profperous reiyn, leaving behind 


him the charaCter of one of the ablett and be‘t of the Portu- 


. 


HN. 


guefe fovereigns, under the titic of “the father of his 
country.” He is regarded as the founder of a new royal 
family, 

Joun IL., king of Portugal, fon of Alphonfo V. was 
born in the year 1455. In 1476, he was appointed regent, 
and, in 1481, he affumed the whole power of king on the 
death of his father. Finding that the adminiftration of 
juttice was become exceedingly corrupt, he appointed a com- 
miflion to enquire into abufes, and to reform whatever was 
wrong. He watched over the conduct of the judges, fore- 
warnmg them of his difpleafure if they proved backward in 
the equitable difcharge of their duties. ‘ Take care,’’ 
faid he, to one of them, “ I hear you keep your hands open 
and your dvors fhut :” this timay warning fufficed for his 
reformation. A confpiracy was fhortly formed againft his 
life, at the head of which was the duke of Vifeo, a very 
young man and the queen’s brother. ‘The king, on being 
informed of it, fent for the duke to court, and taking him 
alide, charged him with his treafonable purpofe. What par- 
ticularly paffed on this occaiion is not known, but the refult 
was, that the king drew his dagger, and laid the duke dead 
at his feet. Several of the other confpirators were appre- 
hended, fome were executed, and others went into voluntary 
exile. John, willing to thew that he was not unneceffarily 
fevere, reftored the forfeited eftates of the duke of Vifeo to 
his brother, whom he likewife raifed to high dignity in the 
ftate. It is to the honour of this prince that he was the 
patron of commerce, particularly of that.opencd to the 
Portuguefe by their fettlements on the coat of Guinea. 
Being told by Cano, the difcoverer of Congo, that the 
natives concealed their gold-mines, “ Never look for them,’” 
faid the king, “carry them what they want, and you will 
get their gold without digging for it."" He did much 
towards the difcovery of the paflage by the Cape of Good 
Hope; but he had the mortification of refleCting, that by 
his refufal of the propofals of Columbus, he miffed the op- 
portunity of adding the weftern world to his dominions. 
About the year 1490, he was grievoufly affected by the 
death of his only fon, who was killed by a fall from his 
horfe at a race. He endeavoured, after this, to introduce 
his natural fon George into the {u:ceffion, but the great 
oppofition which he met with in this {cheme induced him to 
lay afide the proje&t.. He died in O&ober 1495. The chief 
object of his reign feems to have been, to deprefs the nobi- 
lity, to raife the inferior orders, and to promote the com- 
mercial profperity of his kingdom. 

Joun ITL., king of Portugal, was born in 1502, and 
fucceeded to the crown in rg21. "The events of this reign 
are in many refpects important, and attach to them very 
ferious confequences. In the time of this prince the execra- 
ble inquifition was introduced into Portuga!, of which it was 
the curfe nearly three hundred years, and has only been abo- 
lifhed within thefe few months, at the fuggeltion or demand 
of the Britih court. John fent miflionaries into the Eat 
Indies, of whom the celebrated Xavier was ore. "Ihe new 
fettlement of Brazil was brought into a flourifhing fate in 
this reign, and particular attention was paid to the conver- 
fion of the natives. The king was attentive to what he 
believed would conduce to the happinefs of his fubjects ; he 
was economical with regard to himfelf, and unwiling to 
burden his fubjects with sew taxes. From his own re- 
fources he founded hofpnats, conftructed fortifications, hizh- 
il i and aqueduéts, reitored the univerfity of Coimbra, 
and executed other projects of utility and fplendour. John 
died of an apoplexy in 1557, at the age ot fifty-five, after 
a reign of thirty-five years, He was fuccecded by his 
grandion Sebaftian, a mincr, 
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Jonn IV., king of Portugal, born in March 1604, was 
fon of Theodolfius, duke of Braganza, of the royal line. He 
fucceeded his father in that dukedom in 1630, for, at that 
time, the Spaniards had taken poffeffion of the Portuguefe 
government, and annexed the country to the crown of Spain. 
}t was become, in the reign of Philip FV., a domain of 
Cailile, intended for the enriching of favourites. The 
oppreflions and indignities fuffered by the Portuguefe had 
inflamed their difcontents to the higheft pitch, and they were 
only waiting for a leader, to break forth into a general 
revolt which they meditated. "They fixed on the duke of 
Braganza, and offered him the crown of Portugal, if he 
would ftand forth in their caufe, and merit the high honour 
by his prowels. ‘The Spanifh court, aware of their inten- 
tions, practifed a variety of arts to get the duke into its 
power. The higheft honours were offered him, in hopes of 
alienating him from the Portuguefe caufe; when thefe 
proved ineffectual, he was invited, or rather ordered, to come 
to Madrid to confer on ftate affairs, and the impoffibility of 
excufing himfelf from this ftep, haftened his final determina- 
tion. ‘Lhe leaders of the confpiracy preffed him again to 
accept of the crown; he hefitated, but on confulting the 
duchefs, fhe confirmed him, with this heroic addrefs, «* My 
lord, a violent death awaits you with certainty at Madrid, 
perhaps at Lifbon ; at the former place you muft die as a 
wretched prifoner; here, covered with glory, and a king. 
Tet us confide in the love of the people, your juft claim, 
and the prote¢tion of heaven.’’ He accordingly acquiefced, 
a revolution was effe¢ted in his favour in December 1640, 
and he was inftantly proclaimed John IV. The new fove- 
reign was acknowledged by all the powers of Europe, not 
immediately under the influence of the houfe of Auttria, a 
confpiracy was however formed again{t his life and throne, 
but it was difcovered and fupprefled, and a treaty with 
France and the United Provinces affifted Portugal in foil- 
ing the attempts of Spain to recover its fovereignty. The 
reign, neverthelefs, was pafled in perpetual hottilities, though 
carried on with little vigour on either fide. John died in 
1656, leaving behind him two fons and two daughters. His 
reign, though far from brilliant, was ufeful ; he was ever 
delirous of promoting the gcod of his people, and very un- 
willingly impofed any burthens on them. He recovered 
from the Dutch, and fecured the valuable fettlement of the 
Brazils, but loft the ifland of Ceylon. 

Jonx Y., king of Portugal, born in 1689, fucceeded his 
father Peter IJ., in December 1706. The nation was at 
this time engaged in the Spanifh fucceffion war, as one of 
the allies againit the houfe of Bourbon; the new king was 
faithful to the caufe, but little either of fuccefs.or honour 
attended his arms. The peace of Utrecht was favourable 
to Portugal, and from that time the king’s attention was 
eccupied in rendering his country flourifhing. His govern- 
meat was wife and moderate, his charaéter generous and 
patriotic. He died in 1750. For farther particulars re- 
lating to the kings of Portugal, the reader is referred to the 
todern Univerfal Hiftory. 

Jous, king of Denmark, born in 1455; fucceeded his 
father Chrifliern I. in 1481. He had been acknowledged 
Kine of Denmark and Norway in his father’s life-time. 
Pe expected to have been chofen king of Sweden, but 
was difappointed’ by the intrigues of the adminiftrator of 
that kingdom, and it was not till 1497 that he was crowned 
the king. At the coronation-feaft, one of the king’s Ger- 
man officers hinting that it would be a politic a& to cut 
off the heads of thofe who had been leaders in the oppo- 


fition to. him, John replied with a manly indignation, that: 
he would: rather. fee all his evil counfellors on a gibbct. 


than incur the fhame and infamy of fo favage a deed. 
“God forbid,’ faid the virtuous monarch, “ that I fhould 
ever deny to any free people the right of chufing their 
own governors.’’ For fome time he aéted conformably to 
this fentiment, and exhibited a mind intent upon the public 
good, which produced a general fatisfa€tion with his go- 
vernment. John, however, did not always act upon the 
principle of equity, which the maxim above quoted fhould 
have inculeated. The people of Dithmarfh accordingly 
vindicated, at the point of the fword, their independence ; 
and their fuccefs was the forerunner of an open revolt in- 
Sweden, where difcontents had been gradually accumulat- 
ing againft the king’s adminiftration, owing to the facility: 
with which he had conferred offices and grants on his fa- 
vourites, to the prejudice of the natives. The former re-- 


gent headed the malcontents, and renounced his allegiance tow 


John. The queen, Chriftina, who was left at Stockholm, 
was obliged to capitulate; and a revolution was effeéted’ 
in 1502. After this many changes in the government took 
place, feveral of which led John to hope for a reftoration 
to the crown; and a treaty for that purpofe was concluded: 
a fhort time before his death, which happened in February 
1513, in confequence of a fall from his horfe. He pof- 
fefled many eftimable qualities, and would have been a- 
really good king, but that he fuffered himfelf to be {wayed 
too much by his favourites. 

Joun III. king of Sweden, born im 1537, was-fecond» 
fon of Gultavus Vafa, who fettled upon him the dukedom - 
of Finland. In 1560 he was fent to the court of Eng. - 
land to forward the propofed union between his elder bro-- 
ther Eric and queen Elizabeth. Not long after this Eric 
fucceeded to the crown, and John became the objeét of« 
his fufpicion. He was arrefted, brought to trial, and con-- 
demned ; but his life was fpared, and the fentence exchanged 
for perpetual imprifonment. Several times it was determined » 
to deftroy him, but the tyrant as often relented, till at: 


length, finding it neceflary to ftrengthen his government, he - 
liberated John in 1567, to the great joy of the Swedifh na=.— 


tion. Inthe following year he took up arms againtt Eric,:, 
whom he depofed, and afcended the throne in his ftead. 
He found the nation involved in a war with Denmark and* 
Ruffi2, and almolt ftruggling for its exifténce. He con-. 
cluded peace with the former power, but hoftilities con--. 
tinued with the latter till they were fufpended by a truce 
in 1573. By the influence of the queen, John abjured the-. 
Protettant religion, and embraced that of. the church of 
Rome. In confequence of this dereli€tion of ‘principle he 
made many enemies ; and although numbers of the clergy 
were gained over by views of ambition and emolument, yet 
a formidable party, attached to the reformation, with the - 
king’s brother, Charles, duke of Sudermania, at their head, . 
made fuch an oppofition as nearly to involve the kingdom» 
in a civil war. By the death of the queen, John found it: 
expedient to leffen his zeal with regard to the eftablifh- 
ment of the Roman religion, though he retained the defirer 
of making it the religion of the ftlate. He accordingly 
publifhed a liturgy conformable to it, the ufe of which he: 
enjoined to the clergy under the fevereft penaities. The 
flame of religious difcord was hereby re-kindled 3; and the» 
duke Charles again ftood forth as the defender of .the Pro-. 
teftant church. In 3590 John married Chriltina, daughter: 
of the duke of Holftein. The warwith Rufha was renewed,. 
and Sweden loft feveral fortrefles. In this ttate of affairs 
John died in 1592, after.a reign of 24 years. 
Hil: 
Joun Sopresxy, king of Poland, born in 1624, was fom 
of a brave and able ftatefman of the fame name.. He re« 
7 ceived. 
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eeived a very liberal education, and vifited the politeft 
courts in Europe. He afcended, through the feveral gra- 


dations, to the higheft poft in the army, and fignalized’ 


himfeif in many important aGtions. In the battle of Choezim, 
in 1673, after three days fighting, he gave the Turks a total 
and bloody defeat.. In the following year,after many diffi- 
culties, and ftrugyling through much oppofition, le fucceeded 
to the crown of Poland, and immediately applied his refources 
m the profecution of the-Turkifh war, and by a feries of 
Brilliant fucceffes foon induced the Porte to agree to a 
treaty, which completely revoked the difhonourable terms 
of a former one.. His coronation followed the reftoration 
of peace, and he employed the interval of tranquillity in the 
re-eftablifhment of the finances of the kingdom, and in pre- 
parations for-a future war, which his own martial difpofition 
rendered no diftant event. In 1683, he made an alliance, 
offenfive and defenfive, with the court of Vienna, and with- 
out hefitation expended the treafures which he had accumu- 
lated in levying troops, and putting his army into the beft 
poflible flate. The Turks having laid fiege to Vienna, and 
reduced it to great ftraits, he marched to its relief. Forming 
a junction with the imperial general, the duke of Lorraine, 
they attacked the Turkifh camp on September 11th, 1633, 
entirely routed the Grand Vifir, took poffeflion of all his 
cannon, warlike-ftores, &c. and broke up the fiege. The 
people of Vienna regarded John as their faviour, and ail 
Europe has rendered him the homage due to his heroifm 
on this important occafion ; but the pride of the emperor 
Leopold produced from him a cold and ungracious acknow- 
ledgment of the fervice. Between this and the year 1686 
fie performed many other noble deeds of valour ; but from 
that period he paffed life without glory, in projeéts for the 
advancement of his family by alliances, and atbectally for 
fecuring the crown to his fon, by which he was involved in 
many domeftic inquietudes, and civil diffentions, He died 
in 1696, lefs regretted than might have been expected; 
but he had been accufed, in his latter years, of confulting 
the interefts of his own power and ambition, rather than 
thofe of his country. It was, however, univerfally admitted 
that he was not only a brave warrior and confummate 
commander, but poflefled all the accomplifiments that are 
fitted to adorn a throne. Asa literary man, he was elo- 
oi and well informed on moft fubjectss He was a good 
watin fcholar, converfant in feveral modern languages, and 


acquainted with fcience beyond moft of his countrymen, . 


Mod. Univ. Hitt. 
Joun of Gaunt, or Ghent, duke of Lancafter, was the 
third fon of Edward IIl. king of England, and born at 


Ghent in 1340. He married Conftance, a natural daughter: 


of Peter the Cruel, king. of ‘Caltile and Leon ; and on the 
death of that monarch he laid claim to the throne in right 
of his wife, in oppotition to Henry of ‘Tranflamare, but 
without fuccefs. He ferved with confiderable glory in 
France with his brother the Black Prince, and on his death 
the management of public affairs:was committed to the care 
of John darin the life of his father. On the aceeflion of 
Richard I. te retired ;» but the envy of the courtiers, 
yarticularly the ecclefiaftics, who hated him for protecting 

ickliffe, followed ‘lim with falfe accufations of a defign 
to ufurp the throne, from which, however, he fatisfaCtorily 
vindicated himfelf. In 1386 his’ only daughter was married 
to the heir apparent of the king of-Catlile, and John re- 
nounced his claim to that crown in confideration of a very 
large fum of money and penfion. John took for his third 
wife Catherine Swinford, filter to the wife of his friend 
Chaucer the poet. He died in 1399, leaving a high character 
fer valour, prudence, and generolity, . His fon afterwards 


became king, urider the title of Henry 1V. See Hume’s 
Hift. and Godwin’s Life of Chaucer. 

Joun of Auftria, Don, the natural fon of the emperor 
Charles V. was born at Ratifbon in 1547. He fir ap- 
peared as a public chara€ter in 1569, during the revolt of 
the Moors of Granada, when he was appointed captain- 
general of the Spamifh galleys, and was fent to Carthagena 
to take the command. He affifted in the operations of the 
war, which was brought to a happy termination the following 
year. The holy league againft the Turks for the prote@tion 
of the Venetians, being formed between the king of Spain, 
the pope, and the Ttafian ftates, don Jchn was nominated, 
in 1571, general in chief, and affembled the united fleet at 
Cortu. In O&ober he engaged with the Turkifh feet in 
the gulph of Lepanto, and obtained that vitory which 
ftands confpicuous in the feries of a€tions between the 
Chriftian and Mahometan powers. Don John, in perfor, - 
fought with and took the Turkifh admiral’s galley, and the 
battle terminated: in the lofs, on the part of the Turks, of 
130 galleys taken, 55 deftroyed, 25,000 men killed, and 
10,000 made prifoners, befides achieving the liberty of 
15,000 Chriftian flaves. Divifions arofe as to the future 
operations of the war: the advice of John was over-ruled,’. 
and the advantages obtained by this fplendid victory by 
no means equalled the public expectation. In 1576 he was 
appointed governor of the Low Countries. The Catholic 
provinces had united with Holland and Zealand againft the 
Spaniards, and don John was direéted openly to concur in 
this convention, and caufe the Spanifh troops to leave the 
country. Shortly after this-don John ~tovok’ poffeffion of 
Namur, Charlemont, and Marienburg, contrary to the in-- 
terefts of the ftates, who, in 1577, relumed their arms, deé- 
pofed don John, and declared the archduke Matthias their 
governor. A war commenced, and John gave the army: 
of the Netherlands a very fignal defeat, and made himfelf - 
matter of many ftrong places. He was proceeding in his 
military career;-when, in October 1578, he was taken off, . 
after a fhort illnefs, in his camp at Namur, in the 32d year 
of his age. He refembled his father in perfon, whom he 
equalled in activity and enterprife, and whom he greatly 
furpafled in generofity and humanity. 

Joun I. pope, was a native of Tufcany, and afcended the 
papal chair on the death of. Hormifdas, in the year 523. 
His pontificate was thort and wretched, owing to the in- 
temperate zeal ofthe emperor Juitin for the extirpation of 
all ‘the fe&ts who would not conform to the Catholic faith; 
he even attempted ‘to extirpate the Arians, of which party 
Theodoric, king of thé Goths, avowed himfelf a defender. 
This’ prince wrote to the: emperor moft: preffing letters. in 
favour of -his perfecuted fubjects, and when he fownd that 
no regard was paid to thefe, knowing the influence which 
the pope had at the imperial court, he ordered John to at- 
tend him at Ravenna; from thence he went in quality of 
ambaflador to Conftantinople, where he was ve ry honourably 
receivedy but the main obje& of his embaffy was condu@ed 
in a way which gave his employer very little fatisfaction ; 
and on his return Theodoric caufed him to be conduéted 
from the palace to a prifon. He died in confinement in the 
year 526, after a pontificate of little more than two years: 
and a half. 

Joun II. was elevated to the papal throne in 533,.upon 
the death of pope Boniface IL. In the following year the 
difpute, ** whether one of the perfons of the Trinity fuffered 
in the flefh,”? was carried on with great bitternefs. . Fn’ this 
difpute the emperor Juflinian took a part; he not only 
maintained the affirmative fide of the queftion, but declared 
all thofe who diffented from him to be heretics. He alla 


wrote ~ 


JOUN. 


wrote to John, fending him his own creed, affuring him that 
it was the faith of the whole eaftern church, and intreated 
him to pronounce a judgment in its favour. The emperor's 
letter was accompanied with rich prefents, and the pope, 
without much hefitation, decided in favour of Juftinian’s 
confeflion. He died in 535, after a pontificate of two years 
and five months. Six paeers bear his name in the Colleét. 
Concil. of which the firft is generally reje@ed as {purious. 

Jous IL. pope, furnamed Casa/ine, a native of Rome, 
was fon of Anaftafius,’a perfon of confiderable diftinGion. 
He was elevated to the popedom on the death of Pelagius 
in $60, and after holding it about thirteen years he died. 

Joun IV. pope, furnamed Seholaflicus, was eleéted to the 
pontifical dignity upon the death ot pope Severinus, in the 
year 640. He engaged deeply in the controverly of the 
Monoruettres (which fee), and involved himfelf in fome 
difficulties on that account. He employed the wealth of 
the church in humanely redeeming vait numbers of Chrif- 
tians, whom the Sclavi had earried off captives in their ir- 
ruptions into the empire during the reign of Heraclius. 
The reign of this pontiff did not extend to a fingle year. 
"Three of his letters are inferted in the fifth volume of the 
Colle&t. Concil. 

Joun V. pope, a native of Antioch in Syria, was, while 
only a deacon in the church, appointed by pope Agatho one 
of three legates, whom he chofe to be his reprefentatives 
at the fixth general council, and it was by him that the Greek 
copy of the letters of Honorius to Sergius, produced and 
read in the council, was compared, and found entirely to 
azree with the Latin original, depofited in the library of the 
patriarch. In 685, upon the death of Benedi&t II., John 
was elected his fucceffor, an honour which he retained fome- 
thing more than a year. He died, after a long and tedious 
illneis, in the year 686. 

Joun VI. pope, was eleéted to the papal throne in the 
year 702: the reigning emperor, Tiberius Apfimarus, ob- 
jected to the electron, and ordered him to be driven from the 
apoltolic fee: but the fo'diers took part with John, and efta- 
blifhed him on his throne. He difplayed great generofity 
by redeeming many captives, whom the duke of Benevento 
had taken im an irruption into the territories of the empire 
of Italy, and at length prevailed upon that prince to put an 
end to his hoftilities againft the fubjeéts of the empire. He 
held a council at Rome, in which Wilfrid, who had been 
driven from the fee of York, and banifhed England, was de- 
clared inngcent of the crimes laid to his charge. John died 
in 705, after a reign of little more than three years. 

Joxun VIL. pope, was raifed to the pontifical dignity on 
the death of John VI. Immediately on his elevation to the 
throne, the emperor Juitinian demanded of him his opinion 
with regard to certain canons ; but John was too wary to be 
thus drawn into a trap, and declined giving any judgment, 
left, by fo doing, he might incur the emperor’s difpleafure. 
He died after a pontificate of two years and feven months, 
in the year 707. A fingle letter of this pope is to be 
found in the fixth volume of the Colleét. Concil. 

Joun VIL. pope, was, on the death of Adrian IT., cle&ed 
to fill the papal fee. ‘This was in the year 872; and in the 
following year the emperor Lewis II, came to Rome, where 
he held an affembly cf the ftates of Italy fubjeé to his em- 
pire, at which the pope aflifted. In that afiembly the pope 
abfolved Lewis from an oath which he had taken not to in- 
terfere with the government of the dukedom of Benevento, 
under the pretence that it had been extorted by force, and 
alfo that it was inconfiltent with the welfare of the empire. 
Jn 875 he crowned the emperor Charles the Bald, and three 
years after went to France, where he held a council at Troyes, 


In his pontificate Italy was greatly ravaged by the Saracens, 
who obliged the pope to pay tribute. He correfponded with 
Photius, patriarch of Conftantinople, who had driyen Igna- 
tius from his feat, and ufurped for himfelf the dignity. At 
firft the pope refufed to acknowledge him; but Photius, by 
rich prefents, rendered his holinefs propitious, who not onty 
confented to abfolve him from the excommunications which 
had been repeatedly thundered out againft him, but readily 
received him as his brother and colleague. In a council held 
at Conttantinople, in the year 879, at which the papal le- 
gates and Photius conjointly prefided, the latter was declared 
lawful patriarch of the imperial city, and the legates, won, 
over by his prefents, ventured fo far to depart from their in- 
ftruétions, that they pronounced an anathema againft all who. 
fhould receive any of the councils which had condemned, 
him. Upon their return to Rame, confcious of having gone 
beyond their inftruGtions, they endeavoured to conceal this 
circumiftance from the pope; but he was foon apprifad of it, 
and exafperated, as well at their treachery, as at the difinge- 
nuity of Photins, declared all their proceedings. null and. 
void, and aflembled another council in 881, at which he 
caufed the patriarch to be a fecond time condemned. After 
this he made an offer of the imperial crown to Charles the 
Grofs, and urged him by all means to come to Rome to re- 
ceive it.. As foon as the ftate of his affairs would permit, 
him, Charles proceeded to that city, and was crowned by. 
the pope in St. Peter’s church, John, however, could not 


prevail with the new empcror to lend him any. affiitance, — 


againlt the Saracens ; he, therefore, endeavoured to gain over 
fuch of the Italian princes as had entered into an alliance 
with them. He even went to Naples, to try whether he 
could perfuade Athanafius to turn his arms againft them, 
That prelate promifed to fupport the pope, and was fupplied 
with money to enable him to levy the requifite forces, but 
with the coolett treachery he turned thofe forces againft.the. 
pope himfelf. John initantly excommunicated him, and.re~ 
fufed him abfolution but upon fuch cenditions as he could, 
not comply with. This pope died in the year 882, after a 
pontiticate of little more than ten years. More than three. 
hundred of his letters are to be found in the ninth volume of 


the Colle&. Concil. fome of which are faid to throw confider= — 


able light on the ecclefiattical and civil affairs of the time in 
which he flourifhed. He left alfo a fermon pronounced in, 
council on the confirmatien of the election of Charles the 


‘Bald. 


Joun IX. pope, anative and deacon of ‘Tivoli, was raifed: 
to the papal dignity on the death of Theodore IL. in 898. 
At this period Italy was divided by the fa€tions of different. 
pretenders to.the empire: John at firft refufed to take any 
part in thefe conteits; but owing to the violence of Be- 
renger, king of Lombardy, he was induced, apparently, to. 
efpoufe his caufe, and to crown him emperor. He had, 
however, no fooner left the city, than the pope affembled a, 
council, in which he declared the coronation of Berenger 
null and void, as having been extorted by force, andacknow- 
ledged Lambert, who had alfo been crowned king of Italy, 
as the only lawful emperor. In the fame year, John convened) 
a council to meet at Ravenna, which confirmed the aéts of 
the council of Rome, and approved of the coronation of 
Lambert, who was prefent in perfon. ‘This pope died. in, 
the year goo, after having filled the papal chair about two. 

ears. Four of his letters are extant in the ninth volume of, 
the Colle&. Concil. ; 

Joun X. pope, rofe in the church by degrees, from the, 
rank of deacon to that of archbifhop of Ravenna. He wag, 
indebted, for this lait promotion, to a celebrated proftitute 
Theodora, with whom he had long been intimate notwith= 

ftanding 


- thofe of another. 


JOHN. 


flanding his elevated ftation in the church. In 614, Theo- 
dora, by her intrigues and intereft, got her favourite and 
friend preferred to the pontifical chair. Under this pope, 
Rome and Italy were indebted for deliverance from the 
barbarous and oppreffive Saracens In 916 he crowned 
anew Berenger, who readily affifted him in his ambitious 
projects. The pope refolved to take the field himfelf as 
generaliflimio of all the forces, and under him the Saracen 
power was completely annihilated, which, during the fpace 
of forty years, had been the terror of the whole of Italy. 
In the following year the pope began to feel fome com- 
punétions of confcience on account of his former conduct, 
and accordingly fent a legate, as his proxy, ona pilgrimage 
to the tomb of St. James, of Compoftella, in the kingdom 
of Leon, hoping, at leaft wifhing, others to believe, that 
he fhould atone for his vices by offering rich prefents at 
the fhrine of a departed faint. In the year g25 John 
fhewed how little regard he paid to the canons of the 
church by confirming the nomination of Hugh, a child 
only five years old, and fon of count Herbert, in the 
archbifhopric of Rheims. As John was indebted for his 
rank and elevation in the church to the intrigues of one 
infamous woman, fo he loft his dignity and life through 
This was Marozia, the daughter of his 
former miftrefs Theodora. Marozia, exafperated that fhe 
did not fucceed her mother in the confidence of the pope, 
réfolved to deflroy him and his brother Peter, who at this 
time was in habits of the ftricteft intimacy with him. She 
communicated the bloody defign to her hufband, and pre- 
vailed on him not only to approve, but to be the inftru- 
ment of carrying it into execution. Accordingly this 
wretch, on a certain day, when the pope and his brother 
were together in the Lateran palace, broke into it at the 
head of a band of ruffians, killed Peter before his bro- 
ther’s face, and then, fcizing the pope, dragged him to 
prion, where he foon afterwards died. ‘his tragical event 
appened in the year 928, after John had been feated on the 
Papal throne more than fourteen years. Three of the 
etters of this pope are to be found in the ninth volume of 
the Colle&. Concil. 

Joun XI. pope, was fuppofed to be the natural fon of 
pope Sergius IIT. by the infamous Marozia, but according 
to hate was the fon of Alberic, duke of Spoletta. It 
is certain he attained the dignity of pope through the in- 
fluence of Marozia, and her hufband Guy, marquis of Tuf- 
cany, in the year 931, upon the death of Stephen VII. 
Guy did not long furvive the promotion of John, and im- 
mediately upon his death, Marozia fent word to his brother 
Hugh, king of Lombardy, that fhe would make him ma'ter 
of Rome, upon the condition of marrying her. ‘To this 
the prince readily acceded, and took poffeflion of his bride, 
and the caftle of St. Angelo at the fame time. Hugh ren- 
dered himfelf hateful to the Romans, and excited the re- 
fentment of Alberic, a fon of Marozia by her firft hufband, 
who put himfelf at the head of the difcontented, attacked 
the caltle of St. Angelo, and made himfelf matter of the 
fortrefs. In the confufion Hugh made his efcape, but Ma- 
roziaand pope John fell into’ Alberic’s hands, who kept 
them both in clofe confinement during the remainder of their 
lives. John died in 936, after a pontificate of nearly five 

ears, 

4 Joun XII. pope, whofe original name was OGavian, was 
fon of the Alberic referred to in the laft article. On the 
death of his father in 954, Oétavian fucceeded to his dig- 
nities, and not fatisfied with his temporal power, he afpired 
to the papal throne when it became vacant in the year 
956, and {ecured the pofleffion of it to himfelf. On this 


occafion he affumed the name of John XII. and thus in- 
troduced the cuftom which was afterwards adopted by his 
fuccefiors of changing their ufual names for others, upon 
their acceffion to the pontificate. At this time Berenger 
tyrannized over Italy, and the pope implored the affiftance of 
Otho I., who delivered the country. John crowned Otho 
at Rome, and promifed him fidelity, which however was of 
very fhort duration, for he united with the fon of Berenger 
againft his deliverer. Otho returned to Rome in. 963, and 
called a council, in which the pope was accufed of adul- 
tery, facrilege, and other crimes, which were fatisfaGtorily 
proved againit him, and he was depofed. When the fen- 
tence of his depofition had been pronounced, the council, 
clergy, nobility, and people, unanimoufly elected Leo VIII. 
to fill his place. After this, John feveral times con‘pired 
againit the life of the new pove, and was as frequently par- 
doned, till at length he contrived to fet himfelf again on 
the papal throne. John inftantly affembled a council of 
prelates and cardinals, who condemned the council that 
had depofed him, and paffed different fentences of con- 
demnaticn on all thofe who had been acceffary to the ele- 
vation of his rival. John did not long furvive the holding 
of this council, for having engaged in a criminal conneétion 
with a married woman, the injured hufband who caught 
him in the a& put an end to his holinefs’s life and debauch- 
eries by fome violent blows which he gave him on his tem- 
ples. His death is fuppofed to have taken place in 964, 
after he had filled the papal throne about eight years. A 
fingle letter of his is inferted in the ninth vol. of the Colleé. 
Concil. . 

Joun XIII. pope, was one of the principal accufers of 
the pope whofe hiftory has been juit given. By the part 
which he took on this occafion, hé recommended himfelf 
to the favour of the emperor Otho, who, after the death of 
John, returned with his army to Rome, and held a coun- 
cil there, in which a decree was paffed, conferring on the 
émperor and his fucceffors for ever the power of nomi- 
nating the pope, and of granting inveftiture to bifhops. 
After the death of Leo VIII., in the year 965, John 
was recommended by the emperor as his fucceffor to the 
holy fee, which was decidedly contrary to the inclination 
of the Roman people, who confpired againit him and drove 
him from his throne. The emperor determined to take am- 
ple revenge for this infult, and marching his army, he 
reftored the pope, and feverely punifhed thofe who had 
taken part againft him. He next went to Ravenna, ac- 
companied by the pope, where he held a council in the 
year 967. Upon the breaking up of the council the pope 
returned to Rome, where he {pent the remainder of his life 
in the unmolefted poffeflion of his high dignity. In 968 he 
crowned, in St. Peter’s church, the young Otho, king of 
Germany, whom his father had taken for his partner in 
the empire, and in the year 971 he crowned as emprefs 
Theophania, daughter of the late ealtern emperor Romanus, 
who was married to Otho the younger. John died at Rome 
in 972, after having prefided in the Roman fee nearly feven 
years. In his pontificate the Poles were firit converted to 
the Chriltian religion, and he is faid by fome writers to 
have been the perfon who introduced the practice of bleffing 
or confeerating church bells. Four letters of this pope 
may be found in the ninth vol. of the Colle&t. Concil, 

Joun XIV. pope, fucceeded to the papal chair on the 
death of Benedi&t VII. in the year 985, an honour which 
he enjoyed but eight months. Boniface VII. who is clafled 
among the anti-popes, undertook the expulfion of Jolin. 
He prevailed, feized his rival, confined him in the caitle 
of St. Angelo, and there either Rarved him to death, or 

more 


more humanely difpatched him with poifon. Boniface him- 
felf did not long furvive the victim of his cruelty, being 
carried off in the fame year by a fudden death. Upon this 
event, John, a native of Rome, and the fon of one Robert, 
was elected pope, and governed the church during the {pace 
of about four months, but for fome caufe or other, not 
{uficiently explained, he is not reckoned among the popes. 

Joun XV. was elected to the papal dignity in the year 
985, on the death of John, the fon of Robert, who has been 
jult mentioned. « Soon after the commencement of his pon- 
_tificate, Crefcentius, a man of great power at Rome, af- 
pired at the fovereignty of the city, feized the caftle of 
St. Angelo, and affumed the title of conful. The pope, 
conceiving that he was in danger, implored the affiltance of 
the emperor Otho ITI., who promifed him, that, if neceflary, 
he would come with his whole army, and fupport.the apoftolic 
fee with the fame zeal which his father and grandfather had 
.difplayed. “John informed Crefcentius of the imperial deter- 
mination ; he fubmitted, and fent fome of the chiefs of his 
party-to invite his holinefs back to Rome, with the ftrongeft 
affurances of fafety, and of that refpect which was due to 
the fucceflor of St. Peter. John complied, and was per- 
mitted to live unmolefted till towards the clofe of his ponti- 
ficate. In the year 993, at acouncil held at the Lateran pa- 
lace, the pope, after hearing read an account of the life and 
fuppoted miracles of Ulderic, bifhop of Augulta, declared, 
with the approbation of his bifhops, that from thenceforth 
‘Ulderic might be worfhipped and invoked as a faint in 
‘heaven reigning with Chrift. This is the firft inftance on re- 
cord of the folemn canonization of a pretendedly meritorious 
character, a practice which foon contributed to crowd the 
Roman calendar with faints, and loaded the church with 
wealth, by the rich offerings with which the fuperttitious 
multitude was encouraged to propitiate the favour of thofe 
new mediators between God and man. About this period 
the pope became engaged in a quarrel with the French 
clergy, over whom he obtained a complete victory ; he had, 
however, more trouble with Crefcentius who began to re- 
fume his ambitious projects at Rome. John applied again 
for affiftance to Otho, who marched an army to his aifitt- 
ance, but in the midft of thefe warlike preparations the pope 
died in the year 996, and in the eleventh year of his pontifi- 
cate. ‘Three of his letters are extant in the ninth vol. of 
the Colleé&. Concil. 

Joun XVI. pope, wasa native of Roflano, in Calabria, 
of mean ‘extraction, but a perfon of confiderable abilities 
and addrefs. He was employed by the emperors Otho II. 
and III. in affairs of confiderable moment ; from the latter 
he obtained pofieffion of the fee of Placentia, and held it 
till he heard that Gregory V. was driven from Rome by 
Crefcentius in the year 997, when he bargained for, and 
purchafed the popedom of that ufurper, and then affumed 
the title of John XVI. He was excommunicated by feveral 
councils held in Italy, France, and Germany, and at length 
the emperor Otho brought againft him a powerful army. 
The pope, or, as he is fometimes called, the antipope, en- 
deavoured to make his efcape from the city, but falling into 
the hands of fome of Gregory’s friends, they barbaroufly 
deprived him of his fight, and eut off his nofe and ears. 
To complete the climax of their cruelty, they mounted the 
unhappy wretch on an afs, led him through the {treets of 
the city, and forced him to exclaim “ Whoever fhall dare to 
difpoffefs a pope, let him be ferved like me.” 

Joun XVII. pope, was elected to the holy office on the 
death of Silvefter II. in the year 1003, in which year he 
alfo died, after he had prefided over the church about five 
months, It has been afferted, that from this time, the peo- 


ple were deprived of voting at eleCtions of the fovereign pon- 
tiffs, which was afterwards confined to the clergy. He was 
fucceeded by 

Joun XVIII. pope, who held the office to which he was 
elected in 1003, between five and fix years, but few of his 
acts have come down to us, except his fending St. Bruno to 


preach Chriftianity to the Ruffians, and his putting an end to 


the fchiflm which exilted between the eaftern and weftern 
churches. 

Joun XIX. pope, was fon of Gregory, count of Tuf- 
culum, and brother of Benediét VIII. Upon the death of 
the latter in the year 1024, the influence and wealth of Gre- 
gory procured the eleCtion of his other fon, who was then 
alayman. It was at this moment that he thought it ad- 
vifable to aflume the name of John XIX. Early in this 
pontificate an attempt was made, by the emperor Bafilius, to 
allow the patriarch of Conttantinople the title of Univerfal 
bifhop of the Eaft, but John fent back the ambaffadors with 
a refufal, telling them that the title of univerfal bifhop be- 
came none but the fucceflors of St. Peter in the apoftolic fee. 
In the year 1026, Conrad, king of Germany, having entered 
Italy with an army, and having reduced all the towns which 
had fhaken off the imperial yoke, went to Rome, where the 
pope crowned him emperor, and his queen emprefs, with 
the ufual folemnities. On this occafion, Rudolph, king of 
Burgundy, and ‘Canute, king of England, who were ona 
pilgrimage to Rome, were prefent. John died in 1033. 
Three otf his letters are inferted in the ninth volume of the 
Colleé&. Concil. 

Joun XX. or XXIJ. pope, a Portuguefe, fon of one 
Julian, a phyfician, became eminent for his acquaintance with 
the {ciences, particularly with that of medicine, the pra@tice 
of which he followed for fome time with great reputation. 
He afterwards devoted himfelf to the church, and advanced 
by degrees to high preferment. He was made cardinal by 
Gregory X., and on the death of Adrian V., in 1276, he 
was elected to the pontifical dignity, when he took the name 
of John XX. or XXI. The tirft a& of his pontificate was 
to revoke the famous conititution of Gregory X. which — 
ordered that the cardinals fhould be fhut up in the conclave 
during the vacancy of the papalfee. Hedid all in his power — 
to affift the Chriltians in the Eaft. He was ignorant of the 
world, and became attached to the pretended principles of ju- 
dicial aftrology ; from thefe he thought he had many years to 
live, and began to devife {chemes for the future. He was, 
however, carried off in eight months after his elevation to 
the holy fee. He was author of feveral traéts on logic, one 
on phyfiognomy, and fome medical treatifes. One of his 
letters to Edward I. king of England, isin the tenth volume 
of the Collect. Concil. and fome others in the fecond volume 
of Widdingus’ ¢¢ Annal. Minor.” 

Joun XXI1. or XXII. pope, a Frenchman by nation, 
and by defcent, according to different writers, the fon of a 
noble, a tavern-keeper, or a cobler. In early life he was 
appointed to fome confiderable offices in the flate, the duties 
of which he performed with fo much credit to himfelf, as 
to manifett very fuperior talents for public bufinefs, On 
the death of Clement V., in 1314, the moft violent difputes 
occurred in the eleétion of a fuccefior to the holy fee. Thefe 
were carried on for two years, after which the cardinals unani- 
moufly elected James de Offa, the fubjeét of this article, 
who affumed the name of John XXI. or XXII. During 
his pontificate he founded feveral abbeys and bifhoprics ; 
but he was not only the witnefs to, but the perpetrator of, 
many cruelties with refpe€t to the Francifcans ; fome of 
whom were, by his order, aétually flayed alive, as prepa- 
ratory to their being bound to the ftake for burning, which 
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Savage fentence was carried into execution without mercy. 
The cruelty of John was condemned by his warmeft adhe- 
rents, who did not f{cruple to declare that by it he had ren- 
dered himfelf utterly unworthy of the papal dignity, and 
that his deeds proved him to be the predicted anti-chrift. 
They even revered thefe victims as martyrs to the truth, 
paying religious yveneratien to their bones and afhes. He 
was next involved in the difpute whether Chrift and his 
apoftles ever poffefled any property or dominion, either in 
common er perfonally. The difcuffions on this queftion 
were violent and bitter, and thofe who maintained the ne- 
gative fide of the queMen paid for their temerity by the 
molt excruciating fuflerings inflited on them. John was 
now engaged in a difpkte with Lewis of Bavaria, who, as 
the reward of his victory over Frederic of Auttria, claimed 
the Imperial crown as his right. John, alarmed at his 
affurance, inftantly excommunicated him, and forbade all 
the fubjeéts of the empire, on penalty of the fame fentence, 
to acknowledge him for king, or obey him as fuch, From 
this fentence the monarch appealed to a general council, and 
publifhed a manifefto againft his holinefs, defcribing him as 
one who trampled on all laws, human and divine, to gratify 
his ambition or avarice ; as a ravenous wolf, fleecing and 
devouring the flock committed to his care ; and, as an avowed 
heretic, in condemning as herefy the doctrine concerning the 
poverty of Chrift. John died after a moft turbulent ponti- 
ficate, in the year 1334, at the great age of ninety years. 
WNotwith{tanding his various aéts, which have been but merely 
referred to, he found biographers to praife his good deeds, 
forgetting thofe which were of a contrary defcription. 
They faid he was a man of learning, and an encourager of 
the learned. ‘The hiltorian has held him up as ambitious, 
arrogant, cruel, and avaricious. He is fuppofed to have 
been the perfon who invented the ‘ Annates,”’ obliging 
every clergyman, preferred to a benefice, to pay into the 
apottolic chamber one year’s income before he took poffeffion 
of it. He died immenfely rich, and was known in the lite- 
rary world as author of feveral treatifes: one ‘ On the 
Contempt of the World :’’ one * On the Tranfmutation of 
Metals,’’ and twenty-two Conftitutions which he ordered to 
be called “¢ Extravagantes.’” Many of his bulls and letters 
are likewife extant. He is faid alfo to have been author of 
feveral treatifes on medicine, which led fome of his bio- 
graphers to fay he was better fitted for a phyfician than a 
pope. Heis faid by Walther to have written, among other 
things, a treatife on mufic, Gine MBulicam; but no fuch 
treatife is enumerated in the lift of his works by Baronius or 
Fabricius. This pontiff, however, fecms to have interefted 
himfelf very much about ecclefiaftical mufic. The attempts 
at difcant, or extemporaneous counterpoint, were thought 
fo licentious in his time, that he prohibited the ufe of it in 
the church by a bull in 1322. There is, however, at the 
end of it this favourable claufe; « It is not our intention 
wholly to prevent the ufe of concords in the facred fervice, 
particularly on great feftivals, provided the ecclefialtical 
chant or plain-fong be carefully preferved. ‘Che Abbé Le- 
becuf obferves, that thofe who drew up this bull, which is 
inferted in the body of canon laws, erroneoufly confined 
difcant to fourths, fifths, and eighths, from the perufal of 
ancient authors on the fubjeé& of mufic, particularly Callio- 
dorus, where they had found the following definition ; 
« Symphonia eft temperamentum fonitus gravis ad acutum, 
vel acuti ad gravem, modulamen effliciens, five in voce, five 
in percuflione, five in flatu. Symphonie funt fex : prima, 
diateflaron ; fecunda, diapente: tertia, diapafon. Quarta, 
Mapafon ct diatefferon ; quinta, diapafon et diapente : fexta, 
diapafon et diapafon,’'—~ Symphony, or mufic in confo- 
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nance, is the mixing grave founds with acute, or acute with 
grave, either in finging or playing upon ftringed or wind 
inftruments. Symphonic concords are fix ; the fourth, fifth, 
and eighth, with their oGaves. It is hardly poflib'e to read 
this paffage, and not give up the conteit concerning ancient 
counterpoint, or at leaft reduce it to the meagre kind of 
which Padre Martini has framed an example in his Storia 
Mufica. 

Joun XXII. or XXIII. pope, formerly known by the 
name of Balthafar-Cofla, was a native of Naples, and being 
defcended froma noble and wealthy family, he enjoyed the 
advantages of an excellent education at Bologna, where he 
took his degrees, and from thence he fet out to Rome, 
anticipating the honours that feemed to be referved for him, 
for on being afked by fome of his friends whither he was 
going, he replied “to the popedom.’”’ Scarcely liad he 
arrived at this great city, when he was made chamberlain te 
pope Boniface ] X. who, in 1402, promoted him to the purple. 
He took an aétive part in the depofition of Gregory XII. 
and exerted all his talents, influence, and property to fecure 
the election of Alexander V. Soon after that pontifi’s 
eleGtion the plague obliged him to quit P:fa, and he was pre- 
vailed upon by cardinal Cofla to pay a vifit to Bologna, 
Here he found means to detain the pope, under various 
pretences, till his holinefs fell dangeroufly ill, and his com- 
plaints proved fatal to him. The fubje& of our prefent article 
has lain under the heavy charge of caufing him to be poi- 
foned by his phyficians : he was, however, eleCted his fuc- 
ceffor, and from the title of cardinal Coffa he affumed the 
name of John XXIII. On the very day that he was raifed 
to this high dignity in the church, he wrote to all Chriftian 
princes, acquainting them of his promotion, and exhorting 
them to fupport his claims againft the pretexfions of thofe 
who had been condemned and depofed by the church univer- 
fal. One of the ecarlicit objects of John's adminiftration 
was to raife a fund to fupport the claims of his friend Lewis 
of Anjou, in oppolition to thofe of his inveterate enemy, 
Ladiflaus, to the pofleffion of the kingdom of Naples. 
In his progrefs he folemnly excommunicated Ladiflaus, and 
then ordered a crufade to be preached againit him all over 
Chriftendom. By the bull iflued on this occafion, all were 
exhorted to take the crofs and engage in this holy war ; 
and to all who fhould embark in it, the fame indulgences 
were granted as to thofe who went to the conqueit of the 
Holy Land. In a fhort time peace was reftored ; this was 
effected by John’s taking off the excommunication from 
Ladiflaus, who, in return, agreed to abandon the caufe of 
Gregory, whom he had hitherto vindicated as the true pope. 
After the reftoration of tranquillity, John made a promotion 
of fourteen cardinals, and fummoned all the prelates of the 
church to attend a general council at Rome. At this 
council few bifhops were prefent, its proceedings were, 
probably, unimportant, except in this, that it condemned 
the doctrine of Wickliff, and ordered his works to be com- 
Ladiflaus took the firft opportunity 
of attacking pope John : the pontiff appealed to all Chrittian 
princes, exhorting them to appoint a general council to put 
a flop to the reigning evils, and to unite the whole church 
under one head. The choice of the place was left to the 
emperor, who fixed on Conftance. Here the council was 
opened on the rf{t of November 1414. After many feflions 
a liftof accufations againit the pope was read, containing 
feventy articles, fome of which, however, were too {canda- 
lous even to be gone into: the others related to the pope’s 
fimony and tyranny ; and to the means which he took of 
amafling immenfe riches. After thefe articles, and the de- 
politions in fupport of them, were read and examined, the 
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council declared them to be fully proved, and then unani- 
moutly paffed a fentence of fufpenfion againit the pope. 
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3 fentence was communicated to him by a deputation 
from the council. After this, viz. on the 2yth of May 
14.15, the council proceeded a itep farther, and unanimoufly 
palled the detinitive fentence of John’s depofition, and or- 
dered his feals to be broken. He was then committed to 
the care of Lewis, duke of Bavaria, and count palatine of 
the Rhine, who kept him prifoner, but treated him with 
civility and refpeét. At the expiration of about four years 
he obtained his liberty, and made fuch conceffions to the ex- 
iting pope Martin V. that he created him cardinal bifhop of 
Talculuin, and dean of the facred college: he alfo ordained 
that he should always fit next to the pope, and that his feat 
fhould be elevated a little above thofe of the other cardinals. 
Tfe did not live many months to enjoy thefe honours. His 
character has already beea deferibed: he was unquettionably 
vicious and deftitute of good principles, and merited that 
fall which he experienced. He was author of a poem “ De 
Varietate Fortune,’’ which is faid to be dillinguifhed by 
genius and tafte. His bull for aflembling the council of 
Conftance ; the form of his refignation, and fome of his 
letters, are [till extant. 
the popes John, the reader is referred to Bower’s Hillory. 

Joun of Bayeux, known alfo by the name of John of 
Avranches, an illuftrious Gallican prelate in the eleventh 
century, the firit of all the bifhops of Avranches, and af- 
terwards promoted to the archiepifcopal fee of Rouen. He 
held a provincial council in the year 1074, at which feveral 
itatutes were pafied for the regulation of ecclefiaflical dif: 
eipline, which provoked the refentment of the lax and diffi- 
pated clergy, who obliged him to feek for fafety in flight. 
Other perfecutions obliged him to refign his preferment, and 
retive to his country houfe: here he was attacked hy the 
monks of the abbey of St. Owen, who killed him on the 
fpot. He was author of a work “ On the Duties of Ec- 
clefiatlics,’ which was firt publithed with notes, by John 
Je Prevoc, canon of Rouen. Moreri. 

Joun Damascexus, or St. John of Damafcus, who lived 
in the eighth century, 1s celebrated by the writers of his 
lite, and by ecclefiallical hittorians, as the compiler and re- 
former of chants i: the Greek church, in the fame manner 
as St. Gregory inthe Roman. And Leo Allatius, under the 
title of Odoechus, tells us they were compofed by John Da- 
mafcenus. Zarlino goes ilill farther, and informs us that in 
the firitages of Chriltianity the ancient Greek notation by 
letters having been thrown atide, John Damafcenus invented 
new characters, which he accommodated to the Greek eccle- 
iiaflical tones; and that thefe characters did not, like our’s, 
merely exprefs fingle founds, but all the intervals ufed in 
melody: as a femitone, tone, third minor, third major, &e. 
alcending and defcending with their different duration. 

This vrefembles, in many particulars, the notation in ancient 
Romifh mifals, before the time-table and characters in pre- 
{ent ule were invented, or even the Gregorian notes generally 
yeeeived, 

Joun pe Muris. “See Muris. 

Joun of Salifbury, a learned Englifhman of the 12th cen- 
tury, was elected bilhop of Chartres in France in the year 
4177, an office which he held about four years when he 
died. He wrote the life of Thomas 4 Becket and feveral 
other works. ‘This learned prelate feems to. have been much 
offended and feandalized at the licentioufnefs of the fingers 
in performing the facred rites. We fhould fuppole, by his 
eenfures, that the choral band was outrageoufly addited to 
flourifhing, ard that many of them fung in fait. What 
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the complaints of the good bifhop of Chartres were, the 
following paffage from his Policraticus wilf fhew. 

** Mutica cultum religionis inceftat, quod ante confpeftum 
Domini, in ip‘is penetralibus fanctuarii, lafcivientis vocis luxu, 
quadam oftentatione fui, muliebribus modis notularum arti- 
culorumque caefuris, ftupentes animulas emollire nituntur. 
Cum precinentium, et fuccinentium, canentium, ct decinen- 
tium, intercinentium, et occinentium, premclles modula- 
tiones audieris, Sirenarum concentus credas effe, non homi- 
num, et de vocum facilitate miraberis, quibus philomela vel 
pfittacus, aut fi quid fonorius eft, modos fuos nequeunt cox- 
quare, Ea fiquidem eit afcendendi defcendendique facilitas ; 
ea fe€tio vel geminatio notularum, ea replicatio articuloram, 
fingulorumque confolidatio ; fic acuta vel acutiffima, gravi- 
bus et fubgravibus temperantur, ut auribus fui indicit fere 
fubtrahatur autoritas.” Policraticus, five de Nugis Curia~ 
lium, lib. i. c. 6. 

‘< The rites of religion,”’ fays he, ‘* are now profaned by 
mufic : and it feems as if no other ufe were made of it than 
to corrupt the mind by wanton modulations, effeminate in« 
fleCtions, and frittered notes and periods, even in the Penes 
tralia, or awful fanétuary itfelf. The ftupid crowd, de- 
lighted with all thefe vagaries, imagine they hear a concert. 
of firens, in which the performers ftrive to imitate the notes 
of nightingales and parrots, not thofe of men; fometimes 
defcending to the bottom of the fcale, fometimes mounting 
to the fummit ; now foftening and now enforcing the tones, 
repeating paffages, mixing in fuch a manner the grave 
founds with the more grave, and the acute with the moft 
acute, that the aftonifhed and bewildered ear is unable to dif- 
tinguifh one voice from another,"’ 

Joun of Ragufa,a learned Catholic prelate, who flourifhed 
in the fifteenth century, was born in the city whence he de- 
rived his furname. While young he entered himfelf among 
the preaching ‘friars, and applied with. fuch diligence to 
his ftudies, that he became one of the moft learned men 
of his time. He was particularly celebrated for his deep 
acquaintance with the Oriental languages. In 1426 he was 


appointed attorney-general of his order at the court of Rome, — 


and was nominated by pope Martin V. one of his divines at 
the council of Bafil. 
difputant againft the do&trines promulgated by John Hufs. 
After this he was fent on different legations to Conftantino- 
ple, with a defign of bringing about an union between the 
eaftern and weftern churches, but his exertions were not at- 
tended with fuccefs. On his return to Italy he was nome 
nated to the fee of Argos inthe Peloponnefus. It has been 
afferted by fome authors that he was made a cardinal. His 
works are “A Difcourfe againft the Huffites :"’ Adts of his 
Legation to Conttantinople :’’ and « An Account of his 
Travels inthe Eaft.?? Moreri. 
Joun, Prefer. Sce Presver. 
St. Joun’s Bread, in Botany. 
Joun’s Scucet. See Pixxx. 
Si. Joun’s Wort. See Hypericum. 


See CERATONIA. 


St Jonn’s Wort, Hypericum perforatum, in the Materia 
Medica, a {pecies of hypericum which grows, commonly to — 
I yk g 


the height of a foot and a half, in wocds and uncultivated 
grounds, and flowers in July. This plant has a bitterifh, 
fub-aflringent tafte, and a fweetifh fmell. Among the an- 
cients it was in great repute ; and they prefcribed it in hyf 
teria, hypochondriafis, and mania: they alfo imagined that 


it had the peculiar power of curing demoniacs, and it thence — 


obtained the name of * fuga demonum.’’ It was alfo re= 
commended internally for wounds, bruifes, ulcers, hamop- 
tyfis, mictus cruentus, gravel, dyfentery, agues, worms; 
and outwardly as an apodyae, and a$ a difcutiknt and de- 
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tergent. However, itis now very rarely ufed. The flowers 
only are direted for ufe, as containing the greateft propor- 
tion of the refinous oily matter, in which the medical efficacy 
of the plant is fuppofed to refide. "The dark punéia of the 
petals and the capfules afford tls effential oil, which is con- 
tained in minute veficles, or glands, and gives a red colour 
to rectified fpirit, and to expreffed oils: the latter has been 
long known in the fhops by the name of * oleum hyperici.”’ 
The colouring matter is faid to give a good dye to wool, 
Woodville’s Med. Bot. 

Joun’s, St., College, in America. See CoLiece. 

Jomn de Frontera, St., w Geography. See Juan de la 
Frontera. 

Joun’s Haven, a {mall fea-port town in the parifh of 
Benholme, and fhire of Kincardine, Scotland, was formerly 
one of the molt confiderable fifhing towns on the fouthern 
coaft of Scotland. At prefent, however, it is much re- 
duced, its trade declined, and population diminifhed. A 
company of fail-cloth manufacturers have eftablifhed works 
here, and thus given employment to the inhabitants. ‘The 
population of re parifh, in the year 1793, was calculated 
-atiotg. This place is 9 miles north of Montrofe. 

Joun's Jflands, iflands of America, near the coaft of 
South Carolina, S.W. of Charleftown harbour, divided 
from James’s ifland by the river Stono, which forms a con- 
venient and fafe port. 

_ Joun’s, J/fland, an ifland in the bay of Quinta, Upper 
Canada, oppofite the Mohawk fettlement, weft of Rich- 
mond. 

Joun, St, atown of the ifland of May, one of the cape 
Verd iflands.—Alfo, one of the Virgin iflands, in the Welt 
Indies; 12 leagues E. of Porto Rico; about five miles long, 
and one broad ; {aid to be the belt watered of all the Virgin 
ifles, though it has little good land, and its exportations are 
trifling. Its harbour, called « Crawl bay,’’ is reckoned 
better than that of St. Thomas, and is accounted the beft to 
the leeward of Antigua. N. lat. 18° 7'. W. long. 64° 32’. 
—Alfo, a fea-port town well built, on the weft coalt of the 
ifland of Antigua. It is fituated in a parifh of the fame 
name, on Loblolly bay. It is the capital of the ifland, and 
a port of entry. Its harbour is excellent,and well fortified. 
This town is the refidence of the governor-general of the 
leeward Charaibe iflands; here the affembly is held; and its 
port carries on a great trade. This town was nearly 
deftroyed by fire in Auguft 1769; upwards of 260 
hhoufes being confumed, befides wharfs, cranes, &c. N. 
lat. 17° 4'.. W.long. 62° 4'.—Allfo, an ifland, called alfo 
Prince Eywarp’s /fland (which fee), in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, fituated at a {mall diflance to the welt of the 
ifland of Cape Breton, and to the north of Nova Scotia, to 
which it is attached. Its coatts on the north and fouth are 
much interfected with bays; it is well watered by rivers, 
and its foil is for the mott part rich and fertile. It formerly 
belonged to the French, who improved it to fuch advantage, 
that it was deemed the granary of Canada, which it fup- 
plied with plenty of corn, as well as beef and pork. On 
the conquelt of Cape Breton in 1745, the inhabitants quietly 
fubmitted to the Britifh arms. Its capital is Charlotte's 
town, which is the refidence of the lieutenant-governor, who 
is the ghief officer in the ifland: its other towus are George 
town, Prince’s town, Hillfoorough town, Pownal town, 
Maryborough town, &c. Its Jength from N.E. to S.W, 
is reckoned about 1090 (Pinkerton fays 60) miles, and jts 
mean breadth is go miles... ‘The whole ifland is divided into 
three counties, giz. King’s, Queen's, and Prince’s counties, 
which are fubdivided into 14. parithes, confilling of 27 town- 
fhips, and comprehending ip all 3,363,400 acres, ‘l'he 
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nymber of ithabitants is eftimated at-about gooo. -N. Tat. 
46°20’. W. long. 63°.—Alfo, a final] iland in the Pacific 
ocean, eafl of New Ireland, fo called by Schouten, and by 
S.lat. 4°. E. long. 153° 50'..— 
Alfo, a fma}l ifland in the Red fea—A!fo, a fmall ifland in 
the Welt Indies, north of St. Croix,-and iouth of Vortola; 
noted for its fine harbour, which, it is faid, is fufficient to 
contain the whole Britif navy. —Alfo, a bay and ifland on 
the welt coaft of Newfoundland, in ‘the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, at the $.W. end of the ftraits of Belleifle.—Alfo, a 
town on the eaft coaft of Newfoundland. N. lat. 47° 35". 
W. long. 52° 20'—Alfo, a town of America, being the 
north-wefternmoft in Suffex county, Delaware, fituated at 
the head of Nanticoke river, about 22 miles S.VW. of Dover. 
N. lat. 38° 48'.. W. long. 75° 40'—Alfo, a town and fort 
in Lower Canada, on the weft bank of Sorel river, at the 
north end of lake Champlain, 28 miles fouth of Montreal. 
This town has been eftablifhed as the fole port of entry and 
clearance for all goods imported from the interior of the 
United States into Canada, by the executive council of 
Lower Canada, in July 1796. N. lat. 45° 9’. W. long. 
72° 18'.—Alfo, a fea-port on the S.E. coaft of the ifland 
of Tinos. N. lat. 37° 32’. E. long. 25° 15'.—Alfo, a river 
of America, in Ealt Florida, which rifes in a fwamp in the 
interior of the province, and purfues a northern courfe, in a 
broad navigable ftream, f{preading frequently into {paciows 
bays or lakes, of which lake George is the chief. At its 
mouth is a fhifting bar; 10} leagues north of St. Augul- 
tine.—Alfo, a river, called Little St. John’s, which rifes 
in a {wamp called Ouaquephenogaw, and after a winding 
courfe of about 200 miles, falls into Apalache bay, about 
10 miles ealt of Apalache river. It is faid to be the pureft 
and cleareft of any in America, receiving, as the Indians 
fay, no tributary {treams, but being fed by fprings which 
gufh through its banks, and is about 200 yards broad, and 
about 15 or 20 feet deep at the town of ‘Talahafochete.— 
Alfo, a river which is the largeft in the Britifh province of 
New Brunfwick. From its mouth on the north fide of the 
bay of Funchal to its main fource it is computed to be 350 
miles ; the tide flows $0 or go miles up this river ; and it 1s 
navigable for floops of 50 tons 60 miles, and for boats 200. 
Its general courfe from its origin is E.S.E. It is the com- 
mon route to Quebec. It furnifhes the greateft plenty of 
falmoa, bafs, and fturgeon, "This river is fed by many tri- 
butary {treams, and in its various branches it waters and en- 
riches a large tract of excellent country, which is fetded and 
under improvement. ‘The uplands are, in general, covered 
with fine timber, fuch as pine and fpruce, hemlock and hard 
wood, principally beech, birch, maple, and afh, The pines 
on this river are the largeit in Brith America, and afford a 
confiderable fupply of mafts for the Britith navy.—Alfo, a 
river of Africa, which runs inte the Indian fea, S. lat. 
31° 20'; and another of Africa, which runs into the At- 
lantic, N, lat. 19° 20°.—Alfo, a lake in Lower Canada, 
which receives rivers almoft in every direétien, and difcharges 
its waters through Saguenai river into the St. Lawrence, at 
Tadoufac. It 1s about 25 miles in diameter. 

JOHNNY Groar’s Hovuss, the mott northerly dwelling 
of Scotland, in the county of Caithnefs; one mile W. of 
Duncarfoy Head. 

JOHNSBURY, a townthip of America, in Caledonta 
county, Vermont, bounded S.W. by Danville; coataining 
063 inhabitants, 

JOHNSON, Jonny, in Biography, a learned divine of the 
church of England, was born at raiibaer, near Rechel- 
ter, in Kent, in the year 1662. He received the clement 
of a good education at King's fchool, Caaterbury, and from 
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thence he was fent, when he was about 15 years of age, to 
Magdalen college, Cambridge. Here he took his degrees 
and entered into deacon’s orders, and fhortly after obtained 
a curacy near Canterbury. In 1686, he was ordained priett, 
and collated by archbifhop Sancroft to the vicarages of 
Bodton and Hearne-Hill. After the revolution he complied 
with the new order of things, and became an able advocate 
in its defence, which gained him the friendfhip and patron- 
age of arehbifhop ‘T'ennifon, from whom he received feveral 
inftances of church preferment, and in 3707, was collated to 
the vicarage of Cranbrook. Here he feems to have com- 
pletely ebandoned his friends and his principles, and to have 
advanced from ftep to ftep till he even denied the king’s fu- 
premacy, and refufed to read the prayers enjoined on the 
aceeffion of George I. Notwithftanding this dereli€tion of 
principle, he was twice chofen proétor in convocation for the 
diocefe of Canterbury. He died in 1725, having been feveral 
times under profecution, from the efie&ls of which he was 
relealed by fubmiffion to the higher powers: had his forti- 
tude been equal to his zeal, he would have fuffered in defence 
of the mott arbitrary and indefenfible opinions, that can well 
be broached by a man of fenfe. Johnfon was unqueftionably 
a man of found learning ; his morals were exemplary and his 
piety unaffected. He was diligent in the difcharge of the 
feveral duties belonging to the paftoral office, but his temper 
was bad, and during the latter years of his life, he fhewed 
fo much bigotry and intolerance againft thofe who thought 
as he himfelf had formerly thought, as detraéted from the 
value of his good qualities. His principal works are “ ‘The 
Clergyman’s Vade Mecum;” “ A Colleétion of Eccle- 
fiaftical Laws, Canons, &c.;?? ** The unbloody Sacrifice 
and Altar unvei'ed and fupported ;”? and ** A Paraphrafe on 
the Pfalms in the Liturgy.’ After his death his furviving 
daaghter publifhed two volumes of his pofthumous fermons 
and difcourfes. Biog. Br. 

Jouxsoy, SAMUEL, an Englifh divine, was born in the 
year 1649, in the county of Stafford, though others have 
named Warwick‘hire as his birth-place. He was educated 
at St. Paul’s fehool, London, whence he was removed to 
Trinity college, Cambridge. After he had taken orders, 
he was prefented to the rectory of Corringham, in the hun- 
dreds of Effex, but the place not agreeing with his health, 
he removed to London, and took an a€tive part in the poli- 
tical difcufions of the times. He was introduced to lord 
Ruffell, who immediately made him his domeftic chaplain. 
He now ‘became a formidable writer in the caufe of hberty, 
and was called on during the reign of Charles IT. to bear his 
tellimony to the truth by fevere imprifonment. But his 
fufferings were brought to the acme by a paper which he 
drew up in the year 1686, when the army was encamped 
upon Hounflow Heath, entitled, “ An humble and hearty 
Addrefs to ali Englith Proteftants in the prefent Army.” 
For this he was brought to trial, and condemned to ftand in 
the pillory at three places, to pay a fine of sco marks, and 
to be publicly whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. Before 
they executed this favage fentence they intended to degrade 
and deprive him of his orders, but fortunately for the fuf- 
ferer, the prelates Crew, Sprat, and White, too eager, pro- 
baby, to perform the commands of the tyrant, forgot to 
{trip off his caffock. This informality was fatal to their 
plans, and they found it impoffible to take away his living. 
Notwithftanding the laceration of his body, his heart was 
unbroken, and he continued to employ his pen in the fame 
caufe, till the revolution changed his fituation, Parliament 
now declared that the proceedings againft him were illegal, 
and the houfe of lords addreffed king William fo confer 
upon him fome preferment, Johnfon was ambitious of a 


bifhopric, but he was offered a deanery ; this he did not ace 
cept, but received a penfion of 300/. per annum during his, 
own and his fon’s tif, a prefent of 1o00/., and a place of 
100/. per annum for his fon. A tra&, which he afterwards 
publifhed, was the caufe of fo much perfonal violence as 
nearly to have colt him his life: the piece was entitled “ An 
Argument proving that the Abrogation of King James by 
the People of England from the Royal Throne, and the 
Promotion of the Prince of Orange in his flead, was accord- 
ing to the Conttitution of the Englifh Government, and pre- 
fcribed by it.’ It was, unqueftionably, on account of this 
pamphlet that feven ruffians broke into his houfe early in the 
morning, aflembled round his bed, gave him a wound on 
the head with a {word, and otherwife ill-treated him. They 
threatened to take his life, but fhrinking from fo foul a 
deed, they left him wounded, and did no injury to his houfe 
or effects. Notwithftanding his general attachment to the 
new government, he did not {pare its defeéts; he complained 
grievoufly of the duration of parliaments, which he main- 
tained ought to be continued for one year each only. On 
fome occafions his oppofition was carried fo far as to lead 
his beft friends to fufpeé&t he was about to abandon his ort- 
ginal principles. He died in 1703, and his works were col- 

leé&ted and printed in one volume folio. Biog. Brit. 
Jounson, Samuer, a celebrated Enghth writer, was 
born at Litchfield, in the year 1709, in which city his 
father carried on the bookfelling bufinefs on a very fmall 
{cale. He was educated partly at the free-fchool of his 
native city, and partly at Stourbridge, in Worcefterhhire. 
He was probably intended for trade, but having acquired a 
reputation for learning, his father very willingly complied 
with the propofal of Mr. Corbet, of maintaining Samuel at 
Oxford, as companion to his fon. He accordingly was 
entered a commoner of Pembroke cellege, in the year 1728, 
when he was in the nineteenth year of his age. Johnfon was: 
carelefs of his chara€ter with refpcét to the difcipline and 
the ftudies of the place, yet he obtained credit by fome of. 
his compofitions, of which the molt diitinguifhed was a. 
tranilation into Latin of Pope’s Meffiah, written with great 
{pirit and vigour. He remained at Oxford but three years, 
during a part of which he had to ftruggle with the griping 
hand of penury. Soon afier his return home, his father 
died in very narrow circumftances, and about this time it 
appears, from his own account, that he was firft Ied to 
think in earneft of religion, by the peru‘al of Law’s “ Serious: 
Call to the Unconverted.”” He engaged himfelf as ufher- 
to the grammar f{chool of Market Bofworth, Leicefterthire, 
but the treatment which he met with at: this place ill ae- 
corded with his feelings, and he quitted the: fchool, and’ 
pafled fome time with a friend at Birmingham. Here he- 
wrote fome literary effays, and tranflated and abridged from 
the French the account of the voyage to Abyffinia, by 
father Lobo. This was pubhifhed without the tranflator’s 
name, at London, in 1735. Returning to Litchfield, he 
iffued propofals for publifhing by fubfcription, the Latin. 
poem of Politian, but they did not meet with. encourage- 
ment, and the defign was abandoned. He now madea bold 
effort to improve his fituation, married the widow of Mr, 
Porter, a mercer of Birmingham, and openéd:a fchool. He: 
had received 800/. with his lady, and depending on his own 
learning and powers, he took a large houfe, and advertifed 
for {cholars to be boarded and inftruéted in the Greek: and 
Latin languages. ' His plan did not fucceed ; not’ more than 
three fcholars offered, among thefe was the celebrated 
David Garrick. After a year’s trial he abandoned’ his 
fchool, and refolved to become a literary adventurer in the 
metropolis. He accordingly fet out, taking his fcholar 
8 Garrick,, 
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Garrick as his companion, being furnifhed with recom- 
mendatory letters by Mr. Gilbert Walmfley, a gentleman 
who had been before the friend and benefa¢tor of Johnfon. 
Johnfon and his friend arrived in London in March 17373 
his firft and principal engagement was with Cave, the pro- 
prietor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and at the defire of 
this gentleman he undertook a tranflation of Father Paul’s 
Hiftory of the Council of Trent, which was partly printed 
and then the fcheme was given up. At this period Johnfon 
became acquainted with Savage, in whofe misfortunes he 
fympathized, and in whofe company he was a {pe¢tator of 
the vices and diforders of the metropolis, and probably a 
fharer in the hardthips which he endured, and in the irregu- 
larities which he committed, but whatever ftain the morals 
of Johnfon might receive from this conne¢tion, it was obli- 
terated by the permanent influence of the principles of picty 
and virtue. The literary piece which brought him into 
public notice, was entitled «« London, a Poem;"’ written 
in imitation of Juvenal’s Third Satire. For this he re- 
ceived of Dodfley the fum of tof. It was printed without 
any name, but it was faid by Pope, then in the height of 
his popularity, that the author of fo good a fatire could 
not remain long concealed. Johnfon, at this period, wanted 
fomething more fubftantial than mere praife, and offered 
himfelf as a candidate for the mafterfhip of a free-fchool in 
the country. ‘This he was unable to attain, becaufe it was 


neceflary that the matter fhould have taken his degree of © 


M. A. This he had negleéted to do while he was at Ox- 
ford, and now he had applied for the honour to the. univerfity 
of Dublin, through the medium of lord Gower, who, in 
writing to his friend on the fubject, fays, “he is not afraid 
of the itricteft examination, though he is of fo long a 
journey ; and yet he will venture it, if the dean (Swift) 
thinks it neceflary, choofing rather to die on the road, than 
to be ftarved to death in tranflating for the bookfellers, 
which has been his only fubfiftence for fome time pall.” 
'This application produced no effeét, and he was obliged to 
content himfelf with the patronage of the London book- 
fellers, particularly with the employment which he obtained 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. In this work were given 
the parliamentary debates, under the fiétion of « Debates 
in the Senate of Liliput,’’ and the fpeakers were dilguifed 
under feigned names. Guthrie, for a time, compofed thefe 
{peeches trom fuch hints as he could bring away in his me- 
mory. Johnfon firtt aflitted in this department, and then 
entirely filled it, and the public was highly gratitied with the 
eloquence difplayed in thefe compofitions. In 1739 he pub- 
hithed a humorous pamphlet, entitled “* Marmor Nertolcienfe,”’ 
confifting of a fuppofed ancieat prophecy in Latin, monkifh 
rhymes, with an explanation. He compofed, about the 
fame period, feveral biographical articles for the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, of which the principal was. the life of Savage, 
which was afterwards publifhed feparately, and has been 
univerfally admired both as a moft interefting and curious 
portrait, and as containing many admirable reflections on 
life and manners. In the year 1747 he publifhed the plan 
of his Englith DiGionary, addreffed to, the earl of Chetter- 
field, whom he would gladly have recognized as his patron 
in this arduous tafk. But his lordfhip: concerned himfelt 
very little about the author or his work. No two men 
could be more oppotite in their manners than Johnfon and 
Jord Chefterfield, and a very flight intercourfe on this occa- 
fion terminated in their mutual averfion, fo that the author 
in his preface informed the pubsic, that “ the Lnglifh Didi- 
onary was written. with little affiltance of the learned, and 
without any patronage of the great; not in the foft obfeu- 
rities of retirement, ar under the fhelter ef academic 


bowers, but amidft inconvenience and diftraGtion; im fick- 
nefs and in forrow.’? From the bookfellers, Johnfen re 
ceived fifteen hundred guineas for his labour, which was 
not completed till the year 1755. The intervals of this 
compilation were fufficient to allow of various literary aye- 
cations; In 1747 he wrote a prologue on the opening of 
Drury-lane theatre. In 1749 he produced another mnita- 
tion of Juvenal, entitled «* The Vanity of Human Withes ;”’ 
and his tragedy of ‘‘Irene.’’ He next commenced his. 
periodical work, entitled “The Rambler,’’? which came out 
in papers at the rate of two in a week,. from the month of 
March 1750, till the fame month in 1752. He was the 
author of the whole of this work, with the exception ef 
about ten papers only, and in it he appears the warm and 
ftedfatt friend of religion and morality. The ferious {tyle 
of the Rambler prevented it at firlt from attaining a very 
extenlive circulation, but after it was. celleGted. into vo- 
lumes, it rofe in the public eftimatien, and the author faw. 
the publication of the tenth edition. Soon after the clofe 
of this paper he had the misfortune to lofe his wile, a cir- 
cumflance which he never ceafed to deplore. Not long: 
afterwards he took into his houfe, as an inmate, Mrs. Anne 
Williams, the daughter of a phyfician in South Wales, 
who had confumed his time and.fortune in purfuit of the 
longitude. Her deftitute condition,.aggravated by blind- 
nefs, with her talents for writing and converfation, recom- 
mended her to the benevolence of Mr. Johnfon. In the- 
«¢ Adventurer,” condudted by Dr. Hawk{worth, he inte- 
refted himfelf, fupplied it with feveral papers of his own, 
and obtained for it the contributions of Mr.. Warton. Pre- 
vioufly to the publication of his dictionary, the degree of 
M. A. was conferred on him by the univerfity of Oxford, 
and about the fame time the earl of Chetterfield wrote two 
letters in its favour in “ The World’’ ‘This civility was 
regarded, by Johnfon, as an advance from that nobleman 
for the purpofe of obtaining from him a dedication as pa- 
tron of the work, but he now rejefted the patronage which 
he would before have gladly accepted, and wrote a letter 
to the noble lord, in which he employed all the force of 
pointed farcafm and manly difdain ta make him. afhamed: 
of his former conduét.. The di€tionary was. received by 
the public with general. applaufe, and its author was imme- 
diately ranked among the greatett benefactors of his native 
tongue. ‘The publication of this great work did not relieve 
him from his.embarrafiments, for the price of the labour 
had, been.confumed inthe progrefs of its compilation. He- 
was {till entirely dependent upon the exertions of the day 
for its {upport, and fo low was he reduced, though now 
regarded as. an honour to his country, that in, the followmg 
year he was put under an arre(t for the trifling fum of five 
or fix pounds. In 1758 he began ** The Idler,"’ a perio- 
dical paper, which was publifhed in a weekly newfpaper. 
On the death of his mother in 1759, he wrote the romance 
of “ Raffelas,’’ to defray the expences of her funeral, and: 
to pay her debts. This, though written in a very haily 
manner, is reckoned one of his moit {plendid performances : . 
it is elegant in language, rich in imagery, and weighty in 
fentiment. It has beeu tranflated into feveral madern lan-. 
guages. Such, however, was the depreffed, ftate of his 
finances, that he was obliged to. break up. houfe-keeping 
and retire to chambers.. Erom this fituation he was 
refcued by the grant of a pention of 300/. per annum, in 
1762, without any flipulation with ref{pect to his htera 
exertions, In 1365 he had the honour. of an interview with 
his majefty in the royal library, when the fovereign afked if 
he intended to publifh any more works? To this he re- 
pled, that he thought he had written enough, on which the 
King. 
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king faid, T fhould have thought fo too, if you had not 
written fo well’? In this year he publifhed his edition of 
Shakfpeare’s Works, which was feat into the world with 
a preface, written with all the powers of his matterly pen, 
and which is reckoned among the moft valuable of his cri- 
tical difquifitions. About this period he inftituted a literary 
club, confifting of feveral of the moft celebrated men of the 
age, among whom were fome who occupied very elevated 
fituations in fociety. In 1770 he appeared an advoeate for 
the meafures of government, and publifhed, firft, «The Falfe 
Alarm,’ occafioned by the expulfion of Mr. Wilkes from 
the houfe of commons. ‘This was followed by ** ‘Thoughts 
on the late Tranfations refpeéting Falkland’s Iiland,” de- 
figned to fhew the unreafonablenefs of going to war on 
account of the condué of Spain relative to that barren 
poffeffion. His next publication on political fubjeéts was 
entitled « The Patriot,”? which was compofed on the eve of 
a gencral ele¢tion in order to indifpofe the people againft the 
meatures of the oppofition. In 1775 he publifhed, ‘ 'T'ax- 
ation no Tyranny,’’ which was written in defence of the 
right of the mother country taxing the colonies at pléafure. 
Thefe pamphlets, which were probably written on principle, 
did but little fervice to the caufe which he vindicated. In 
1773 he went on a tour with Mr. Befwell to the weftern 
iflands of Scotland, of which journey he publifhed an ac- 
count under the title of “ A Journey to the Weflern Iflands 
of Scotland.” In this he gave a moft decifive opinion 
againft the authenticity of the poems afcribed to Offian, 
which occafioned a difference between him and the tranf- 
lator, Mr. Macpherfon. In1775, the univerfity of Oxford 
conferred on him, through the intereft of the minifter, the 
degree of doétor of laws, which he highly valued. The 
fome honour had been given him fome years before by the 
univerfity of Dublin, of which he had made no ufe. 
When the unhappy Dr. Dodd lay under fentence of death, 
in Newgate, Johnfon, moved either by compaffion for the 
man, or by a defire of refcuing the cloth from public dif- 
grace, wrote two petitions to his majefty in his name, and 
{upplied him with a fpeech at the bar, and a fermon to be 
preached to his fellow convicts. (See Dopp.) Inthe year 
1779; Dr. Johnfon began his laft literary undertaking, «¢ The 
Lives of the Englifh Poets,”” which, notwithftanding the 
{trong prejudices of the author, may be regarded as a moft va- 
luable treafure of found criticif{m, and a model of literary 
biography. ‘This work was completed in 1781: it is not only 
attached to his edition of the Englifh puets, but has been 
re-printed a great many times in a feparate form. The con- 
cluding portion of Dr. Johnfon’s life was clouded over by 
the lofs of feveral highly refpected friends, by a progreffive 
decline of health, and by the profpe&t of approaching dif- 
folution, which neither his religion nor his philefophy taught 
him to bear with even decent compofure. At laft, however, 
his mind became calm, compofed, and truly refigned: he 
died December 13th, 1785, in the 75th year of his age. 
His remains, attended by a refpe€table concourfe of friends, 
were interred in Weltminfter abbey; and a monumental 
ftatue has been ere&ted to his memory in St. Paul’s cathedral. 
His works, with a life of the author, were publifhed col- 
lectively in 11 volumes, 8vo. by fir John Hawkins, in 1787; 
and in 1792, a new edition of them in 12 volumes, with a 
life by Mr. Murphy, was given to the public. Mr. Bofwell 
and Mrs. Piozzi have likewife given ample accounts of their 
friend: perhaps there is no inftance of a private man of let- 
ters, in this country, whofe deceafe was marked by the ap- 
pearance of fo many laudatory and biographical tributes to 
his public reputation. Asa writer, Dr. Johnfon did much 
feryice to his country, by ‘fixing its language and regulating 
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its morality. In his perfon he was large, robuft, and un- 
wieldy ; in his drefs he was fingular and flovenly ; in con« 
verfation he was pofitive, and impatient of all contradiction. 
But with thefe dedu@tions, he was an excellent cha- 
racter; he had a heart full of tendernefs and compaffion, 
and all his actions were the refult of principle. He was a 
zealous advocate for what he regarded as the truth. He 
was high in his religious and political principles, and at one 
period of his life he was friendiy to the views of the boufe of 
Stuart. He hada noble independence of mind, and would 
never ftoop to any man however exalted, nor dilguife his 
fentiments to flatter another. His judgment was uncome 
monly acute, his imagination quick, his memory tenacious, 
and his converfation, though very dictatorial, was often 
brilliant, and always inltru¢tive. For farther particulars, 
the reader is referred to the works above mentioned. 

JOHNSON, in Geography, a county of America, in North 
Carolina and Newbern dittri€t, containing 6201 inhabitants, 
of whom 1763 are flaves. It is 30 miles fquare, and wa- 
tered by feveral ftreams. The greatelt part of the county 
is level, and its principal produce is corn. Its chief town is 
Smithfield. 

JOHNSONIA, in Botany, fo named by Mr. R. 
Brown in memory of Dr. Thomas Johnfon, author of fome 
little botanical works, publifhed in the form of travels be- 
tween 1629 and 1641, and editor of the fecond edition of 
Gerarde’s Herbal in 1633. Wood fays he was killed, while 
fighting in the royal caufe, in September 1644. Brown, 
Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 287. Clafs and order, Triandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Afphodeli, Jul. 

Eff. Ch. Perianth (rather corolla) in fix deep equal feg- 
ments, withering, deciduous. Filaments dilated and united 
at their bafe, inferted into the bafe of the inner fegments of 
the corolla. Style thread-fhaped. Stigma obtufe. Cap- 
fule fuperior, of three cells and three valves, with partitions 
from the middle of the valves. Seeds two in each cell, in- 
ferted into the central column, one of them pendulous. 
Scar crefted. : 

1. J. lupulina. Native of the fouth coaft of New Hol- 
land. Root fibrous, perennial. Leaves two-ranked, twifted, 
linear, dilated, and half fheathing at the bafe. Sta/é radi- 
cal, fimple, bearing near its top a folitary, oblong, hop=- 
like {pike of {mall fefflile flowers, with coloured imbricated 
bradicas, the lowermoft of which are {mall and barren. 

JOHNSTON, Jonn, in Biography, an eminent nas 
turalift, was born at Sambter, in Great Poland, in the year 
1603: he received the greater part of his education in his 
own country ; but in 1622, he came to England, and from 
thence he went to Scotland, where he ftudied with great. 
diligence in the univerfity of St. Andrews till the year 1625. 
He afterwards ftudied at Leyden and Cambridge. He un- 
dertook the education of the two fons of the count de 
Kurtzbach, and accompanied them to Holland. While he 
refided with his pupils at Leyden, he took his degree as 
do&tor of phytic ; and when he went a third time to Eng- 
land, the fame honour was conferred on him by the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. He died in June 1675, m the 72d 
year of his age. He is known in the literary world by a 
number of works in the different departments of natural hif- 
tory. Gen. Biog. 

JoHnsTon, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in 
Providence county, Rhode ifland, weft of the town of Pro. 
vidence ; containing 1364 inhkabitants.—Alfo, a townfhip 
in Franklin county, Vermont; having 13g inhabitants. 

JOHNSTONE, Grorge, in Biography, a naval com. 
mander, fon ofa Scotch baronet, devoted himfelfto the fea 
fervice at an early period of life. After pafling through the 
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{ubordinate ftations, hé was, in the yeat 1760, made matter 
and commander ; and in two years after, he was raifed to 
the rank of poft captain. At the peace, he was appointed 


ean an of Welt Florida; and on his return to England, 
a 


e took am ative part in the affairs of the Eaft India com- 
pany, particularly in oppofition to lord Clive. In 1777 he 
wrote a work, entitled, “ Thoughts on our Acquilitions in 
the Eaft Indies, particularly refpe@ting Bengal.’ He fat 
twice in parliament, firft for Cockermouth, and afterwards 
for Appleby. He had a duel with lord George Germaine, 
on account of fome refle€&tions which fell from him in the 
houfe refpe€ting his lordfhip. He was one of the commif: 
fioners fent to treat with the Americans. He died in 
3787. 

JouNsTone’s Straits, in Geography, a channel of the 
Pacitic ocean, between the ifland of Quadre and Vancouver, 
and the weft coaft of North America. This channel 
branches off from the northern part of the gulf of Georgia, 
from point Chatham to the weft, bearing a little north for 
about 60 miles in length, the breadth being from two to 
four, N. lat. 50° 20’ to 50” 39’. E. long. 233° to 274° 46’. 

JOHNSTOWN, a pott-town of America, and capital 
of Montgomery county, in the ftate of New York, fituated 
on the north bank of Mohawk river, 24 miles weft of 
Schena&tady. The town contains about 70 houfes, a Pref- 
byterian and an Epifcopal church, a court-houfe, and a gaol. 
In the townfhip are 3932 inhabitants.—Alfo, a town in the 
townfhip of Edward{burgh, Upper Canada, fituated upon 
the river St. Lawrence, above the uppermoft rapids, in 
afeending to lake Ontario. From this town veffels may be 
navigated with fafety to Queen{town, and at the ports of 
lake Ontario. 

Jounstown, New, 2 town in the townflip of Cornwall, 
Upper Canada, fituated upon the river St Lawrence, below 
the long Saalt, to the nerthward of Grand Ifle St. Regis ; 
and is now called Cornwall. 

Jounstown, the name of feveral villages in Ireland. 
One of thefe, in the county of Kilkenny, has been lately 
made a poft-town. It contains a number of neat houfes, 
built for the accommodation of thofe who frequent the 
ae ee chalybeate Spa of Ballyfpellan. It is on the 
tmatl-coach road from Dublin to Cork, through Cafhel, and 
is 60 miles S.W. from Dublin.x—Another Johnftown, in 
the county of Kildare, is about 13 miles from Dublin, on 
the Great Southern road; and in confequence of a good 
inn, is frequently made a {tage by thofe who travel poit.— 
‘Two others, called St. Johnitown, were formerly boroughs 
‘reprefented in parliament: one of them in the county of 
Donega!, on the river Foyle, which is here of confiderable 
breadth, 87 miles N. by W. from Strabane, and 1084 N. 
by W. from Dublin; the other in the county of Longford, 
6 miles W. from Granard.—There ts alfo a fmall town 
éalled Johnitown Bridge, in the county of Kildare, on the 
borders of Meath, fituated on the river Blackwater, 21 miles 
from Dublin. 

JOHOR, a town of the peninfula of Malacca, near the 
fouth coaft, and capital of a kingdom of the fame name. 
Neat. 1°40") EF. long. "103° $4". 

JOIGNY, a town of France, and principal place of a 
diltri&t, in the department of the Yonne, near the river 
Yonne. The place contains 5219, and the canton 13,137 
inhabitants, on a territory of 3074 kiliometres, in 17 com- 
munes; 14 miles N.W. of Auxerre. N. lat. 47° 59!. E. 
long. 3° 29'. 

JOINAGUR. = Sce Jyenacun. 

JOINDER, or Joyynen, is the coupling, or joining, 


‘two perfons in one action, or fuit, againft another. 


Pik 
See 
DeMURRER. 

JOINERY is a branchin Civil ArchiteGure, and confifts 
of the art of framing or joining wood together, for internal 
and external finifhings of houfes ; as the coverings and linings 
of rough walls, or the coverings of rough timbers, and of 
the con{truéction of doors, windows, and itairs. 

Hence joinery requires mech more accurate and nice 
workmanfhip than carpentry, which confilts only of rough 
timbers, ufed in fupporting the various ‘parts of an edifice: 
joinery is therefore ufed by way of decoration only, and 
being always near to the eye, and confequently liable to in- 
{fpection, requires that the joints fhould be fitted together 
with the utmoft care, and the furfaces made fmooth. 

The wood ufed is called fuff, and is previoufly formed 
by the pit-faw into rectangular prifms, which are deno- 
minated boards, battens, or planks, according to their 
breadth. Battens run from two to feven inches wide, 
boards from feven to nine inches wide, and planks from 
nine inches to any greater breadth that can be cut out of a 
piece of wood. 

The operations of joinery confift of forming furfaces o 
various kinds, alfo of grooving, rebating, and mou'ding, 
and of mortifing and tenoning, and laltly, of joining two 
or feveral pieces together, fo as to form a frame or folit 
mais. 


Surfaces, in joinery, are either plane or curved, but moit 
frequently plane. 

All kinds of furfaces are firft formed in the rough, and 
finally brought to exact forms by means of tools adapted) 
thereto. 

Grooving confifts in taking away a part of a rectangular 
fection from a piece of wood, fo as to form a channel of 
equal breadth throughout, with three furfaces, one being 
parallel, and the other two perpendicular to the furface of 
the wood from which the channel is recefled: the channel 
thus formed is called a groove.. 

Rebating conlifts in taking away a part from a piece of 
wood of a rectangular fection, fo as to leave only tro fides, 
each of a parallel breadth, the one fide being perpendicular 
to the furface of the wood, and the other parallel thereto ;, 
the cavity thus formed is called a rebate. From this de- 
finition it is manifett, that a rebate can only be formed by 
reducing the piece of wood to be rebated at the angle it- 
felf, and may therefore be looked upon as a half groove. 

A mortife is a cavity. recefled within the furface ofa piece 
of wood, with four fides perpendicular to that furface, 
and likewife to each other; the act of making a moriife is 
called mortifing. 

A tenon is a projection formed on the end of a piece 
of wood with four plane fides, at right angles to each other, 
and to a plane, from which it projects; and this plane is 
called the fhoulder of the tenon. 

In the following, all pieces of wood whatever are fup- 
pofed to be rectangular prifms, and the length in a direc- 
tion of the fibres ; two of the fides of every mortife to be 
perpendicular, and the other two fides parallel to the fibres ; 
the four fides of every tenon in the direction of the fibres, 
vnlefs otherwile afferted :; likewife, if two of the furfaces 
of a piece of wood be of greater breadth than the other 
two, thefe are called the edges and thofe the fides, and 
each line of concourfe, formed by two adjacent fides,. is. 
called an arris. 

Moulding confifts in forming the furface of a piece by 
curve or phtoe firfaces, or by both, in fach a manner, that 
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all parallel fections will be fimilar figures, that is, their boun- 
daries may be made all to coincide. 

The firit thing to be done in joinery is to fele& the ftuff 
or boards, which ought to be well feafoned for every pur- 
pole in joinery, and then line it out; and if the ftuff is 
not already at the fize, as is moft frequently the cafe, it 
mult be ripped out with the ripping faw, er crofs cut with 
the hand faw, or both, as may be wanted. "The next thing is 
the planing of the ftuff firft upon a fide, then the edge 
{quared, and then gaged to a’breadth and thicknefs, fhould 
either or both be found neceffary. 

‘T'wo er more pieces of fluff may be faftened together in 
various ways by pins of wood or by nails, but in work 
prepared by the joiner for the ufe of building, pieces are 
more frequently joined together by making their furfaces 
coincide, and then plaftering them over with a hot tenacious 
liquid called glue, then rubbing the furfaces until the glue 
has been almoft rubbed out, and the one piece brought to 
its fituation with refpe&t to the other. The beft work is 
always joined by this method. 

When boards are required of a greater breadth thar com- 
mon, feveral common boards muft be faftened together edge 
to edge, either by nailing them to pieces extending acrofs 
the breadth, or gluing them edge to edge, or by joining 
pieces tran{verfely together with fmall boards, tongued and 
grooved into the interftices. 

Two pieces of {tuff are joined together at right or oblique 
angles by mortife and tenon adapted to each other, and 
faltened together with glue. When a frame, confilling of 
feveral pieces, is required, the mortifes and tenons are fitted 
together, and the joints glued all at one time, then entered, 
to their places, and forced together by means of an in- 
ftrument called a cramp. ; 

The operation of forming a given furface, by taking away 
the fuperfluous wood, is called planing, and the tools them- 
felves planes. 

The firit tools ufed by joiners are bench planes, which ge- 
nerally confif of a jack bhits for taking away the rough of 
the faw and the fuperfluous wood, only leaving fo much as is 
fufficient to {mooth the furface ; the trying plane to {mooth 
or reduce the ridges left by the jack plane, and to ftraighten 
or regulate the furface, whether it be plane or convex ; the 
long plane when the furface is required to be very ftraight ; 
and the {moothing plane in fmoothing, as its name implies, 
and giving the lait finifh to the work. 

Befides the bench planes there are others for forming any 
kind of prifmatic furfaces whatever, as rebating planes, 
grooving planes, and moulding planes: but for a more 
particular defcription of thefe and the bench planes, we 
fhall refer to the article PLANE. 

The tools employed in boring cylindric holes area ftock 
with bits of various defcriptions and fizes, -gimblets and 
brad awis of feveral diameters. 

The tools ufed in paring the wood obliquely, or acrofs the 
fibres, and for.cutting rectangular prifmatic cavities, are in 
general denominated chiffels: thofe for paring the wood 
acrofs the fibres are called firmers, or paring chiffels, and 
thofe for cutting rectangular prifmatic cavities, are called 
mortife chiffels, the rectangular cavities themfelves being 
called mortifes when made to receive a projection of the fame 
form and fize, and by this means to fallen two pieces of 
wood together at anyangle. ‘Ivhe fides of all chiffels, ma 
direétion of their length, are ftraight, and the fide of a chiflel 
which contains the cutting edgé at the end is iteel. The beft 
paring chiffels are made entirely of caft fteel. Chiffels for 
paring concave furfaces are denominated gouges. 


Dividing wood, by cutting away a very thin portion of 
the material of equal thicknefs throughout, to any required 
extent, by means of a thin plate of fteel with a toothed, 
edge, is called fawing, and the inftruments themfelves are 
called faws, which are of feveral kinds, as the ripping faw, 
for dividing boards into feparate pieces in a direction of the 
fibres; the hand faw, for crofs cutting and fawing thin 
pieces in a direétion of the grain; the pannel faw, either for 
crofs eutting or cutting very thin boards longitudinally ; the 
tenon faw, with a thick iron back, for making an incifion ot 
any depth below the furface of the wood, and for cutting 
pieces entirely through, not exceeding the breadth of that part 
of the plate without the iron back; likewife a fath faw and 
a dovetail faw, ufed much in the {ame way as the tenon faw. 
From the thinnefs of the plates of thefe three laft faws, 
it is neceflary to fliffen them by a ftrong piece of metal 
called the back, which is grooved to receive the upper edge 
of the plate that is fixed to the back, and which is theve-' 
by fecured and prevented from buckling. When it is re« 
quired to divide beards into curved pieces, a very narrow faw 
without a back, called a compafs faw, is ufed, and in cut- 
ting a very {mall hole a faw of a fimilar defeription, called 
a key-hole faw, is employed. All thefe faws have their 
plates longer and thinner, and their teeth finer, as they fuc- 
ceed each other in the order here mentioned, excepting the 
two lalt, which have thicker plates and coarfer teeth than 
either the fafh or dovetail faw. The external and internal 
angles of the teeth of all faws are generally formed at an 
angle of 60 degrees, and the front edge teeth flope back- 
ward in a {mall degree, but incline or recline from the ftraight 
line drawn from the interior angle perpendicular to the edge 
in the plane of the plate, as the faw may be employed in rip- 
ping or in crofs cutting, or cutting perpendicular to the fibres. 
The teeth of all faws, except turning and key-hole faws, 
are bent on contrary fides of the plate, each two teeth fuc- 
ceeding each other, being alike bent on the different fides of 
the plate ; viz. the one as much to the one fide as the other 
is to the other fide, and corfequently all the teeth on the 
fame fide alike bent throughout the length of the plate for 
the purpofe of clearing the fides of the cut which it makes 
in the wood. 

Of all cutting tools whatever, the faw is the moft ufe- 
ful to the joiner, as the timber or wood which he em- 
ploys can be divided into flips or bars of any fize, with no 
more walte of ftuff than a flice, the breadth of which is 
equal to the depth of the piece to be cut through, and the 
thicknefs equal to the diftance of the teeth between their 
extreme points on the alternate fides of the faw meafured 
on a line perpendicular to the faid fides: whereas, without 
the ufe of the faw, cylindrical trees could only be reduced 
to the intended fize by means of the axe; in the ufe of 
which there would not only be an immenfe confumption 
of fluff, but alfo much greater labour would be required to 
ftraighten it. 

Joiners ufe a {mall axe, called a hatchet, for cutting off 
the fuperfluous wood from the edge of a piece of a board, 
when the waite is not of fufficient confequence to be fawn. 

Ail the above are what are commonly denominated edge 
tools, but there are others required to regulate the forms. 
All angles whatever are formed by other reverfed augles of 
the fame number of degrees as an exterior angle by an 
interior one, and the contrary. The inftrument for trying 
right angles is called a {quare, and thofe for trying oblique 
angles are called bevels. The two fides which form the 
edge of a fquare are always ftationary, but thofe of bevels 
are generally moveable one leg upon the cther round a joint, 

In 
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In fome cafes, where a great number «f pieces are required 
to be wrougtit to the fame angle, a ftationary bevel, called a 
joint hook, is ufed. 

When it is required to reduce a piece of {tuff to a parallel 


“breadth, an inftrument called a gage is ufed for the purpofe. 


F 


The gage confifts generally of a {quare piece with a fquare 
mortife, through which a bar at right angles thereto is fitted 
and made to flide. The bar, which is cailed the ftem, has 
a fharp point, cutter, or tooth at one extremity, projecting a 
little from the furface, fo that when the fide of the gage, 
next to the end which has the point, is applied upon the 
vertical furface of the wood, with the flat fide of the ftem 
which has the tooth upon the horizontal furface, and pufhed 
and drawn alternately by the workman frbm and towards 
him, the cutter will make an incifion from the furface into 
the wood, at a parallel diftance from the upper edge of 
the vertical fide on the right hand. This line, fo drawn, 
will mark out with precifion, and fhew the fuperfluous ftuff 
to be taken away. 

When a mortife is required to be cut in a piece of wood, 
a gage with two teeth is ufed. The conftruétion of this 
inftrument is the fame as the common gage ;_ but in addition 
thereto, the ftem has a longitudinal flider with a tooth pro- 
jecting from the end of the flider, fo that the two teeth 
may be brought nearer, or to any remote diftance from 
each other, at pleafure ; and alfo to any diftance, from the 
face of the head or guide within the reach of the ftem. 

When wood has been planed, and required to be fawn 
acrofs the fibres, and as it is neceffary to be kept ftationary 
while fawing, in order to prevent the fides or the edges 
from being bruifed, joiners ufe a flat piece of wood with 
two Beats knobs on the oppofite fides, one at each end, 
called a fide hook. The vertical fide of the interior angle 
of one of the knobs is placed clofe to the vertical fide, and 
the under fide upon the top of the bench; then the wood is 
prefled againft the knob which prejeéts from the upper 
furface while it is cutting with the faw; but the ufe of 
two fide hooks is better, as they keep the piece of wood to 
be fawn more fteady. 

When it is required to cut a piece of wood to a mitre 
with one fide ; that is, to half a right angle, joiners ufe a 
trunk of wood with three fides, like a box witheut ends, or 
atop, the fides and bottom being parallel pieces, and the 
fides of equal heights: through each of the oppofite fides 
is cut a kerf in a plane, perpendicular to the bottom, at 
oblique angles of 45 and 135 degrees, with the planes of the 
fides ; and another kerf is made in the fame manner, fo as 
to have its plane at right angles to the former. ‘The trunk 
thus conftructed is called a mitre-box. When the wood is 
to be cut, the mitre-box is fixed fteady againft two fide 
hooks, and the piece, which is always lefs than the interior 
breadth of the mitre-box, is laid within, and preffled againft 
the farther interior angle of the mitre-box with the fide 
downwards, to which the faw-kerf is intended to be per- 
eepeuee: and in this pofition it is to be cut. The two 

erfs in the fides of the mitre-box are requifite, in order to 
form the acute angle on the right or left-hand fide of the 
piece, as may be required. 

When it is required to make a piece of wood ftraight in 
one direction, joiners ufe a flip of wood ftraightened on one 
edge, from which the flip of wood itfelf is called a ttraight 
edge. Its ufe is obyious; by its application it will be 
feen whether there is a coincidence between the ttraight edge 
and the furface. 

When it is required to know whether the furface of a 
piece of wood is in the ‘fame plane, joiners ufe two flips of 
wood ({traightened each on one edge with the oppofite edge 
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parallel, and both pieces of the fame breadth between the 
parallel edges : each piece has therefore two ftraight edges. 
Suppofe it were required to know whether a board is 
twifted or its furface in a plane, the workman lays one of 
the flips acrofs the one end, and the other acrofs the other 
end of the board, with one of the ftraight edges of each 
upon the furface ; then he looks in the longitudinal direétion 
of the board, over the upper ane of the two flips, until his 
eye and the two upper edges of the flips are in one plane ; 
or otherwife, the interfeétion of the plane, paffing through 
the eye and the upper edge of the neareft flip, interfe@& the 
upper edge of the farther flip. If it happen as in the f rmer 
cafe, the ends of the wood under the flips are in the fame 
plane; but fhould it happen as in the latter, they are uct. In 
this laft cafe the furface is faid to wind ; and when the fur. 
face is fo reduced that every two lines are in one plane, it 
is faid to be out of winding, which implies its being an en- 
tire plane: from the ufe af thefe flips they are denominated 
winding fticks, 

Before we can praceed to the method of bringing a rough 
furface to a plane, it will fir be neceflary to fhew how to 
make a. ftraight edge or ruller, 

Here the joiner mutt not lofe fight of the definition of 
a ftraight line, viz. a ftraight line is that which will always 
coincide with another ftraight line, however applied to- 

ether. 
= The operation of making the edge of a board ftraight is 
called by joiners fhooting, and the edge fo made is faid to. 
be fhot. 

Straight edges may be thus formed; plane the edges of 
two boards and apply them together, fo that the fuperficies 
or faces of the boards be in the fame plane, and if there 
be no cavity between the joint the edges will be ftraight 5 
but if not, the’ faces mutt be applied to each other, the 
edges brought together, and planed and tried as before, until 
they are found to coincide. 

Another mode is by having a plane furface given; plane 
the edges of a board as itraight as the eye will admit of, 
and apply the face of it to that of the plane, and by the 
edge of the board draw a line, turn the board over with 
the other fide upon the plane, and bring the planed edge 
to the line drawn before, and the extremities of the edges 
to their former places, and draw another line ; then if all 
the parts of this line coincide with the former line, the edge 
is already ftraight, but if not, repeat the operation as often 
as may be found neceflary. 

Another mode is to plane the edge of a board as flraight 
as the eye will admit of ; then plane the edge of another 
board until it is made to coincide with the former; take a 
third board and plane the edge of this in like manner, by 
making it coincide with the edge of the firft board; apply 
the edges of the two laft boards together, then if they 
coincide the operation is at an end, but if not, repeat it as 
often as may be found neceflary. 

By any of the methods now fhewn, the fuperficies of the 
boards, to be fhot, are fuppofed to be parallel planes not 
very diflant from each other ; for if the faces be not parallel, 
or if the thicknefs be confiderable, the operation will be the 
nore liable to error. 

To reduce the rough furface of a body te a plane.—This 
will not be very difficult, when it is known that a plane is 
that which will every where coincide with a {lraight fine. 

The moft practical methods are the following: Let the 
workman provide two winding flicks, and apply them as 
before direfed, making the ends owt of winding if they 
are not found to be fo; then if all the parts of the furface 
are ftraight on which the edge: of the winding ticks were 
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placed, it is evident that the whole furface muft be plane. 
If the furface is hollow between the faid lines, one of the 
ends or both mutt be planed lower, until the furface acquires 
a {mall convexity in the length, and then,’ if ftraightened be- 
tween the ftraight lines at the ends, it will be a perfect 
plane. 

Another mode of fornting a plane of the furface is of a 
quadrilateral form: apply a ruler along the diagonals, then 
if they are ftraight they are in a plane, but if they are both 
hollow, or both round, the furface to be reduced is either 
concave or convex, and muft be ftraightened in thefe di- 
rections accordingly ; and, latlly, if by trying acrofs the 
diagonals with the ftraight edge it be found that the one 
be hollow and the other round, the furface of the board 
winds. In this cafe bring down the protuberant part of 
the convex diagonal, fo as to be ftraight with the two ex- 
tremities ; then ftraighten the concave diagonal, by planing 
either of the two ends or both of them, according as the 
thicknefs of the board will require. Both diagonals being 
now ftraight, traverfe the wood, that is, plane it acrofs the 
fibres, until all the protuberant parts between the diagonals 
are removed; then the workman may proceed to {mooth it 
by working it in the dire€tion of the fibres. 

To join any number of planks together, fo as to form a board of 
a determinate breadth, the fibres of each running longitudinal to 
thofe of any other.—Shoot the two edges that are to be joined ; 
turn the tides of the boards towards each other, fo that the 
edges that are fhot may be both uppermoft ; fpread thefe 
edges over with {trong glue of a proper confiftence, made very 
hot ; one of the boards being fixed, turn the other upon 
it, fo that the two edges may coincide, and that the faces 
may be both in the fame plane ; rub the upper one to and 
fro in the direStion of the fibres till the glue is almoft out 
of the joint ; let thefe dry for a few hours; then proceed 
to make another joint ; continue to join as many boards 
or planks in the fame manner, till the whole intended 
breadth be made out. If the boards or planks of which the 
board is to be compofed are very long, the edges that 
are to be united would require to be warmed before a fire ; 
and, for rubbing and keeping the joints fair to each other, 
three men would be found neceflary, one at each extremity, 
and one at the middle. Boards, glued together with this 
kind of cement, will ftand as long as the fubftance of the 
deals or planks compofing them, if not expofed to rain or 
intenfe heat, provided that the wood has been well feafoned 
beforehand, and that the grain be free and ftraight, uninter- 
rupted with few or no knots. Whena board which is to 
be expofed to the weather is to be made of feveral boards 
or planks, the cement to be ufed for uniting them fhould 
not be of fkin glue, but of white lead ground up with lin- 
feed-oil, fo thin that the colour may be fenfibly changed into 
a whitifh caft : this kind of glue will require a much greater 
time to dry than fkin glue. Boards to be expofed to the 
weather, when their thicknefs will admit, are frequently 
tongued together ; that is, the edges of both boards are 
grooved to an equal diftance from the faces, and to an 
equal depth; and a flip of wood is made to fit the cavity 
made in both; this flip fhould be made to fill the grooves, 
but ought not to be fo tight as to prevent the joint from 
being rubbed with proper cement. 

To glue any tevo boards together forming a given angle.— 
This may either be accomplifhed by fhooting the edge of 
the one board to the whole of the given angle, and the 
face of the other flraight; then, by applying thefe two 
furfaces together, and rubbing as before, they will form the 
angle required ; or, if the two edges are fhot to half the 
given angle, and the edges applied together and rubbed and 


fet as before, the faces of the boards will form the angle 
required. In both thefe methods, when only one fide of the 
board is to be expofed to fight, which is moft commonly 
the cafe, pieces of wood called blocks are fitted to the 
angle, and the fides glued acrofs the joint or legs of the 
angle, being previoufly planed for that purpofe. 

To form wooden architraves for apertures by gluing longi- 
tudinal pieces together.—Architraves may be formed out of 
the folid pieces ; but as their formation in this way is at- 
tended with a waite of both ftuff and time, the moft eligible 
method is to glue the parts longitudinally together, as is 
beft adapted to the nature of the mouldings. Architraves 
of the Grecian form, for doors and windows, generally 
confift of one or two faces in parallel planes, the one of 
which recedes only in a {mall degree from the other, while 
the outer edge is terminated with one or feveral mouldings 
which have a very prominent projection. In this cafe make 
a board of fufficient thicknefs, and in breadth equal to the 
breadth of the architrave: prepare a flip of wood of a fuf- 
ficient thicknefs and breadth for the mouldings on the outer 
termination of the architrave ; glue this flip upon the face 
clofe to the edge of the board, with the outer edge flufh 
therewith. Inthe operation two men will be at leaft re- 
quired to rub the flip to a joint with the board ; and as it 
often happens that the fide of the flip, which is to comply 
with the furface of the board, is confiderably bent, the flip 
is nailed down to the board ; but, previoufly, {mall fquare 
pieces of wood, called buttons, are bored with holes, one in 
each, and a nail is put through the hole to the head ; then 
the {lip is alfo bored with a brad-awl; and the nails, with 
the pieces thus deferibed, are entered and driven home as 
far as the buttons will permit. The buttons may be about 
three quarters of an inch thick, and the other two dimen-. 
fions each equal to, or fomething more than, the breadth 
of the flip. The flip is fometimes grooved ; and the edge 
of the board is tongued, glued, and inferted in the groove, 
inftead of the above method. Sometimes, alfo, the two 
faces are made of different boards tongued together at 
their joining ; then the whole is afterwards ftuck into 
mouldings. 

To form the furface of a cylinder with wood, whofe fibres 
are in planes perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder, fuch as 
may. be ufed in circular dado, or the foffits of windows. 

Method 1.—When the dimeniion of the cylindric fur- 
face, parallel to the axis, is not broader than a plank or 
board: this may be done by bending and gluing feveral 
veneers together ; and the firlt upon a mould or brackets, 
the edges of which are in the furface of the propofed cy- 
linder parallel to its axis. 

This may be accomplifhed by means of two fets of 
brackets fixed upon a board with hollow cylindric fpace 
between them, of fufficient thicknefs for taking in the 
veneers, and double wedges for confining them. If this 
operation is carefully done, and the glue properly dried, 
the wedges may be flackened, and the eylindric part fo 
glued up will be found te ftand very well; but it muft be 
obferved, that, as the wooed has a natural tendency to unbend 
itfelf, the curve furface, upon which at 3s glued, fhould be 
fomewhat quicker than that intended to be made. 

Some workmen take another method by forming a hol- — 
low cradle, and bending the veneers into it, and confining 
their ends with wedges, which comprefs them together 3 
aud by a very fmall degree of rubbing, with a hammer 
made for this purpofe, the glue will be forced out of the — 
oint. 

‘ Another method is to form a cradle or templet to the 
intended furface, and lay aveneer upon it; then glue Ta 
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ef wood uponthe back of it, clofely fitted to its furfaces and 
the other joints to each other, the fibres of the blocks cor« 
ref{ponding with thofe of the veneer. 

A third method is to make a cradle and place the 
veneers upon it, confining one end of them {pread in the giue 


between the veneers with a brufh, and fix a bridle acrofs, con-- 


fining the ends of this bridle either by nails or by ferews ; 
open. the veeners again, and put in glue a fecond time be- 
tween each two, and fix another bridle acrofs them: pro- 
ceed in this’ manner to the other extremity. 

A fourth method is to run a number of equi-diftant 
grooves acrofs the back of the board at right anples to its 
edges, leaving only a {mall thicknefs towards the face, let 
this be bent round a craddle or templet made on purpofe ; 
and let the grooves be filled with flips of wood, which, 
after the glue is quite dry, are to be planed down to the 
furface of the cylindric board, which may be {tiffened with 
canvas glued acrofs the back. 

Initead of ufing a grooving plane, workmen frequently 
make kerfs with the faw; but this is not fo {trong when 
finifhed, as it is very difficult to infert the flips, and very 
uncertain as to the depth of each of the kerfs, which will 
occafion a very unequal bending of the board, if not to a 
regular depth. 

To bend a board, fa as to form the fruflum of a cone, or 
any ponent portion of the fruftum of a cone, fuch as the foffit 
of the head of an aperture.—Yind the form of the covering 
according to the geometrical principles of carpentry ; 
cut out a board to this form, and run a number of equi- 
diftant grooves acrofs it tending to the centre: this being 
fixed to a templet made to the {urface of a cone, proceed 
and finifh it in the fame manner as in the laft method fhewn 
for a cylinder. 

To bend boards fo as to form a fpheric furface-—Make a 
mould to the covering of a given portion of the {phere 
in plano, according to the geometrical principles of car- 
pentry ; complete the number of ftaves by this mould; 
make a templet or mould toa great circle of the fphere ; 
preove each of the ftaves acrofs at right angles to a 
ine pafling through the middle, and bend it round the 
templet ; put flips in the grooves ;, laftly, fhoot the edges of 
the ftaves, fo as to be in planes tending to the centre of the 
{phere : thefe ftaves being glued together will form a {pheric 
furface. 


To glue up the fhaft of a column.—Defcribe two circles of 
diameters, equal to thofe of the fuperior and inferior ends of 
the fhaft. 

Circumfcribe thefe by polygons, confifling of the fame 
number of regular fides as the column is to canfilt of ftaves. 

From the angles draw lines to the centre, which will give 
the bevels for working the edges of the ftaves. In this pro. 
cefs, after two pieces are glued together, and dried, pro- 
ceed to glue a third piece in the fame manner and fo on to 
the laft but one. ‘I'he laft, previous to being glued, the 
blocks fhould be fixed upon it, and then the whole may be 
clofed in. N.B. The number of ftaves fhould be eight or 
twelve, otherwife the joint will fall in the middle of the 
flutes, which fhould not be inthe cafe. It is a very good 
method to diminifh the ftaves, previous to their being glued 
together, as otherwife the walte of ftuff would be very 
great, 

To glue up the bafe of a column in feweral horizontal courfes, 
or rings, in order to be turned in a lathe. —Confider the num- 

_ ber of horizontal or bevel joints, which are beft made at the 
internal angles of mouldings; prepare a board, fo as to have 
a plain furtace ; let a etitle be deferibed on the plane of a 


diameter, equal to the diameter of the greateft circle in the 
height of the courfe, and circumfcribe an equilateral poly- 
gon about the circle, with as many fides as there are to be 
pieces in a courfe, and from the angles draw lines towards 
the centre: then any radial line, and one of the adjoiming 
fides of the polygon, will form the angle by which the ends 
of every two pieces that are to form the courfe will meet, fo 
as to make their planes coincide. The geometrical part 
being thus finifhed, prepare the pieces each in length equal 
to the fide of the polygon, with an acute angle at each end 
from the outer fide, equal to the aforefaid angle on the 
board, fo that each piece wiil thus have a longer and. a 
fhorter fide: apply the longer fide of each piece to the poly- 
gon, the fhorter fide being next to the centre, fo that one 
of the ends may coincide with a radial; then the-other end 
will alfo coincide, and thus the whole will meet together, if 
the work be true. But as this is difficult, it is common to 
allow the pieces to be a fmall matter longer, in order to 
plane them, fo as to make clofe work: for though the 
methods be true, the workman, though ever fo careful, can- 
not work to geometrical exaétnefs ; even the thicknefs of 
fhaving, or the {malleft degree of twift in the board, will 
{fpoil the work. Suppofe the courfe completely jointed, 
take the whole to pieces, and glue the furfaces which are te 
meet each other, and rub each two adjacent pieces to 
a joint, until the whole ring or courfe is firmly clofed. 
When the glue is dry, plane the upper fide truly ; take the 
radius of the greateft projecting member in the next courfe, 
and defcribe a circle upon the top of the courfe, on the fame 
axis with the centre of the lower circle ; and with the centre 
of this circle, in the plane of the top of the courfe, bifeé 
any one of the arcs comprehended between two adjacent 
joints; and from the point of bifeétion, divide the circum- 
ference into as many equal parts as there are pieces in the 
under courfe, and draw radiating lines towards the centre: 
join every two neareft points in the circumference, and thus 
an infcribed polygon will be formed; draw lines to touch 
the circumference parallel to the fides of the infcribed poly- 
gon, and thus a polygon will be made to circum{cribe the 
circle; produce the radiating lines, until they meet the 
angles of the circumfcribing polygon ; then the fides of the 
circumfcribing polygon will be the fituations of the bottom 
edge of the vertical outer fides of the fecond courfe, and the 
radiations the fituations of the joints. Proceed, as in the 
firft courfe, to adapt the pieces to their refpective fituations, 
making clofe work : glue each piece to its place on the 
lower courfe, and likewife the joints; and when the glue of 
this courfe is dry, its upper fide may be planed true. Pro~ 
ceed with the uppermoit courfe in the like manner, making 
the joints fall in the middle of the lengths of the pieces ot 
the fober courfe ; and when finifhed, the work may be fent 
to the turner. 

To glue up the Ionic and Corinthian capitals for carving — 
The abacus muift be glued in parts, {uch that their joints 
may be in vertical planes. The leaves and caulicoles of the 
Corinthian capital may be firft made of rectangular blocks, 
and fixed to. the vans. : 

To make a cornice round a cylindric body out of the kat 
quantity of wood, when the body is greater than a half cylinder, 
and concave, and when the members will nearly touch a right 
line applied tranfverfely—Draw a fection of the cylinder 
through its axis, and let the fection of the cornice be repre- 
fented upon the cylindric fe€tion, Draw a tranfverfe line 
touching the two extreme members of the cornice; parallel 
to this line draw another line within, at fuch a diftance from 
the former as may be found neceflary for thicknefs of ftuff; 
produce this lait line, until it meet the line reprefenting the 
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axis of the cylinder. The jundtion will either be above or 
below, according as the cornice is applied to the convex or 
concave fides of the cylinder. This meeting is the centre of 
two concentric circles, whofe radii are the diftances between 
the neareit and fartheft extremes of the feétion of the cor- 
nice. ‘This is evidently an application of the method of 
fhnding the covering of a cone. When mouldings are got 
out in this manner, viz. by a piece which does not occupy 
the {pace, when fet to the place reprefented by the height 
and breadth, they are faid to be fprung. 

When a cornice is to have much projeétion, the corona 
or middle part is got out of a folid piece, and the parts 
above and below, or one of them, as may be found necef- 
fary, only fet to the fpring, and fupported by brackets. 

Lo deferibe the various kinds of joinings in the praéice of 
Joinery. —Fig. 1. Plate XXII. is a fection fhewing the moit 
iimple method of joining boards, or any kind of framed work 
together at the angles ; this kind of joining is much ufed 
in coarfe work ; it is called lap-joining. 

Fig. 2. the method of joining troughs together. 

Fig. 3. the method of joining dado together at an internal 
angle. 

Fig. 4. the manner of fixing two pieces of framing toge- 
ther atthe angle of their meeting with a returned bead, in 
order that the joint fhould be concealed. ‘Vhis is only ufed in 
common finifhings ; in good finifhings a bead of 3ths of an 
inch broad is generally run clofe to the joint, and the angle is 
left entire. 

Fig. 5. fhews the common method of mitring. This form 
is always ufed in mouldings at an external angle, and fome- 
times alfo in internal angles: but for internal angles, feribing 
is, to be preferred, when it can be applied, which may always 
be the cafe, when there are no quirked mouldings ; that is, 
when motldings are fuch that a perpendicular line to the 
plane of the wall may fall upon any part of them without 
going through the folid of the moulding. 


Fig. 6. is another method of mitring. This may be ufed 
in.all plane furfaces, at an external angle, but is not applica- 
ble to mouldings, This manner of: mitring is much more 
preferable in point of itrength to that of fig. 5, in cafes 
where the two can be applied. 

Dove-tailing is another mode of joining two plane furfaces 
together at an angle, by cutting pins of a prifmatic form 
and trapezoidal fection on the end of one piece, and notching 
the end of the other in the fame manner, fo that the exterior 
parts of ‘the one is adapted to the indentations of the other, 
without leaving any cavity when the two fides are brought 
home totheir places. This is the ftrongeft method of join- 
ing plane beards ; it fhould always be ufed in work which 
may be required to be moved from place to place. ‘There 
are three forts of dove-tailing. One kind, called common 
dove-tailing, fhews the ends of the joints : another kind, called 
lap-dove-tailing, conceals the joints of the dove-tails, but 
fhewsa ftraight joint, not at the angle, but at a {mall diltance 
parallel to it. The third fort is called mitre dove-tailing, 
which fhews no joint but in the angle. This methodis very 
neat, it is ftronger.than the ftraight joint fhewn by the fec- 
tion fig. 6, and where both ftrength and beauty is required: 
it mult be preferred to any other. Fig. 7, N° 1, is a feétion 


of common dove-tailing ; N~ 2, the fide of one of the pieces, 


fhewing the pins; N 3, fhews the ends of the pins; N° 4. 
the fide of the other piece, fhewing the indentations for re- 
ceiving the pins. 
Fig. 8. N° 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, different parts of mitre 
dove-iailing, 
To join two picecs of wood together, the fibres of the one runs 


recefled doors, by jetting into the roam, but may 


ning tranfverfily to the fibras of the other by mortife and tenon 
or dove-tailing.—One method is by cutting a mortife to a 
very {mall depth in the one piece, and a tenon of the fame 
length in the other, and by bolting them together with one 
or two bolts: where the breadth of the piece having the 
tenon is confiderable, the nuts are to be let in from that fide 
of the tenoned piece which is not expofed to fight; the heads 
of the bolts upon the mortifed piece may be funk into the 
wood entirely below the furface, and the cavity may be filled 
up with a piece of the fame kind of wood, neatly fitted in. 

Definitions. —1. A frame, in joinery, is the connection of 
feveral pieces of timber of an equal thicknefs, joined tranf- 
verfely to each other, made fait by means of mortifes and 
tenons, leaving rectangular {paces between for other pieces of 
timber, called pannels, each of which is_inferted into each 
edge of the former by means of a groove. 

2. Thofe parts of the frame which terminate the two ver= 
tical extremes are called ftyles. 

3. The horizontal parts, which are mortifed into the 
ftyles, are called rails. 

4. If there be any intermediate pieces mortifed into the 
rails, parallel to the ityles, fuch pieces are called muntons. 

In framed-work, rails have feveral epithets, according to 
their fituations ; that bordering the framing at the lower ex- 
tremity is called the bottom rail, that bordering the framing, 
at the other extremity, is called the top rail. "The names of 
intermediate rails vary according to their number and fitua-~ 
tion. In doors, that in which the lock is inferted is called 
the middle, or lock rail; the intermediate rail next to the 
top rail, is called the frieze rail. 

Doors. —A door, in joinery, is a framed piece of timber- 
work, or boards nailed together, for the purpofe of fhutting® 
up at pleafure any aperture in a wall or partition, jn order tor 

ive or prevent paflage from one apartment to another. 

Plate XXIII. fig. 1, isa four equal-pannelled door: the 
form is only ufed in very common work, and is frequently 
without mouldings. ; 

Fig. 2, is a nine-pannelled door, with fquare pannels at the 
top. This form is frequently ufed in ftreet-doors, of whi. bh 
the back is often lined with boards, in the manner of fg. 3, 
flufh with the ityles and top rail ; the other rails and nmun- 
tons muit therefore be recefled upon one fide to receive the 
boarding. 

Fig. 4. is a fix equal-pannelled pair of folding-doors, hay- 
ing two pannels in the breadth. 

Fig. 5. is a double margin, or a pair of folding-doors, 
with four pannels in height, and two im breadth, having” 
lying pannels below the top-rail, and above the lock-rail. 

Fig. 6. is a ten-pannelled pair of folding-doors, five in 
height, and two in breadth, having lying pannels at the top, ” 
bottom, and in the middle, with long pannels between them, 
Of this form is the ancient door of the Pantheon at Rome. 

Fig 7. a fath-door: this form, if not fhut with another 
feparate door, fhould have fhifting-fhutters, to cover the 
glafs parts, fixed with bolts and nuts. For this purpofe, it 
fhould at leaft be one inch anda quarter thicker than apan- 
nelled-door in the fame place : this gives room for the outhde — 
of the fhutter to be @ufh with the ftyles of the door; but if 


‘ otherwife, an ugly frame mutt be patched round the glazed. | 


parts, in order to contain the fhutter. 

Fig. 8. an ancient door, of which form are the windows. 
and.door of the temple of Vefta at Rome, and allo thofé of 
the temple of Eretheus at Athens. 

Figs, 9 and 104 are doors of communication, or fuch as, _ 
when open, will not encumber the floor, as other kinds of 
either be — 
concealed 
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eoncealed entirely within the partition, or folded clofe to it : 
they are ufed for the purpofe of making a free communica- 
tion between one room and another, at great meetings or 
balls, when any one of the rooms would be infufficient 
though large enough for common ufe. 

Fig.9. the elevation of a door to be folded clofe to the 
partition, by means of a hanging ftyle, or pilalter, on each 
fide which is firft hung to the jamb, then a folding door to 
each pilafter. 

Fig. 10. is a door confifting of four parts: each middle 
part is hinged to each extreme part; each two parts, on 
each fide, in time of company, may be removed entirely 
out of the way into hollows on each fide of the partition, 
and guided by grooves at the top and bottom, and made to 
flide freely upon rollers. 

Fig. 11. is a jib-door, that is, fuch a door as, when fhut, 
may be as much concealed as pofiible from having the ap- 
pearance of a door. Jib-doors are ufed, when only one 
aperture at the end of the fide of a room is neceffary ; and 
when it is- required to keep the fymmetry of that fide, without 
having the appearance of a door; the bafe, furbafe, and 
paper are, therefore, continued over it as in the other parts 
of the room, the joint being only feen at the top, and upon 
the edge oppofite the hinge. 

JOINING of Issue. See Issue. 

JOINT, the jun&ure, articulation, or aflemblage, of 
two or more things. See ARTICULATION. 

- Joint, in Anatomy, the conneétion of two or more hones 
to each other: thefe parts are generally fo organized as to 
admit of motion, but 1m fome in{tances this is not the cafe. 

The joints or articulations are generally referred to three 
clafles : the immoveable, or Jynarthrofis ; the half moveable, 
, et 3 and the completely moveable, or diar- 
throfis. 

> The firft of thefe includes the various kinds of future ; 
for the defcription of which, fee Cranium. 

The amphiarthrofis, or joint admi:ting of flight motion, is 
made up either of cartilaginous ligaments (/ymphy/is), or 
of true cartilage ( fynchondrofis). The union of the bodies 
of the vertebre to each other, and the articulations of the 
pelvis, are examples of the former: the connection of the 
firft pair of ribs to the ‘ternum, and of the different bones 
of the fternum to each other, exemplify the latter. 

For the account of the third f{pecies, or moveable articu- 
lation, fee Diarrnnosis. 

A general defcription of the compofition of a joint will 
be found under the article Extremities, near the begin- 
ning ; and in the fame article the particular joimts of the 
limbs are defcribed. The account of the articulation of the 
lower jaw is given under Deciutirion ; that of the con- 
nection of the head to the vertebral column under Heap. 
The articulations of the vertebra are contidered in the 
article Spine ; thofe of the ribs, in Rrus ; and of the pelvis, 
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Joints, Difeafes of. Under this head we intend to notice 
a few cafes which belong to the department of Surgery, and. 
are not elfewhere treated of in this publication. 

Inflammation of Joints. —Idiopathic cafes of this kind are 
not common. ‘The comblaint ‘ordinarily originates in con- 
feqnence of a contufion, ‘{prain, wound, or other kind of in- 
jury done to the part affected. Phlegmonous inflammation, 
wherefoever fituated, is uniformly attended with certain local 
fymptoms, by which both its préefence and degree may be 
afcertaimed. Preternatural rednefs, increafed heat, a throb 
bing pain, and a tenfe fwelling, affecting the feat of its 
attack, are the common marks which denote its exiltence 
in all fituations, When a jomt is inflamed, the fame local 
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phenomena are prefent, and the conftitution is difturbed by 
the ufual fymptoms of inflammatory fever; but in thefe 
cafes they are apt to be exceedingly fevere. The inflam- 
mation attacks the capfular ligaments, and not remaining 
confined to any particular portion of them, it very quickly 
diffufes itfelf univerfally over their whole extent, as 1s com- 
monly the cafe in all inflammations of fmooth membranes. 
That there is this peculiarity in inflammation of membranes, 
is often ftrikingly proved in the inftance of peritonitis, 
arifing after the operation of lithotomy. Here, we know, 
that the inflammation commences in the bladder, is communi- 
cated to the portion of the peritoneum which covers the fun- 
dus and pofterior furface of this vifeus, and thence rapidly 
fpreads over the whole extent of the abdomen. 

The capfules of the joints are naturally endued with little 
fenfibility ; but, like the gums, and feveral other parts in a 
fimilar ftate, they become acutely painful when inflamed. 
The complaint is accompanied by an increafed fecretion of 
the fynovia, which becomes of a more aqueous, and of a lefs 
albuminous quality than it is in a healthy ftate. Hence 
this fluid is not fo well calculated for lubricating the arti- 
cular furfaces and preventing the effects of friction, as it is 
in the natural condition of the joint. This circumftance 
may explain why a grating fenfation is often perceived on 
moving the patella when the knee is inflamed. 

The capfules of the joints may, as well as other mem- 
branes, be thickened by inflammation. At other times an 
exudation of coagulating lymplr may take place upon their 
internal furfaces ; and as, by a general law of the animal 
economy, the contiguous veffels are always prone to fhoot 
into lymph thus effufed upon an inflamed furface, the con- 
fequence frequently is, that organized fubftances, fueh as 
pieces of cartilage and bone, are produced in the interior of 
the joint. The inconveniences of thefe extraneous bodies, 
and the mode of relief, will be a fubje& which we fhall pre- 
fently have to confider. 

When the inflammation is more vehement, fuppuratiog 
may happen within the capfular ligament. Unfortunately; 
this is by no means an unfrequent occurrence. At length 
the capfular ligament ulcerates, and purulent matter is ef- 
fufed beneath the integuments. The fkin may next ulce- 
rate, fo that the abfcefs is difcharged, and the cafe feems to 
be fomewhat benefited. The openings through which fuch 
colle€tions of matter are difcharged, will be found, upon 
examination with a probe, to be the terminations of finufes 
leading into the cavity of the joint. 

A large joint feldom falls into a ftate of fuppuration, in 
confequence of acute inflammation, without the conttitution 
being at the fame time fo difturbed, that life itfelf is greatly 
endangered. In the moft violent {tate of the inflammattong 
or that which is the immediate forerunner of fuppuration 
the pulfe is exceedingly frequent ; but not quite fo full and 
{Lrong as it would be if the part affected were of a ftru€ture 
better adapted to refilt the ravages of difeafe. The patient’s 
{kin i8 dry and hot ; he is reitle(s and vigilant ; and, in very 
bad cafes, delirium and coma may enfue, and end fatally. 

But the rapidity with which the common inflammatory 
fever affumes in fuch cafes the he€tic type is a circumftance 
which mult not be patled over in filence When an abfeefs 
has formed in a large joint, in confequence of a fevere ate 
tack of common inflammation, the patient immediately be- 
gins to be affected with heGtic fymptoms, and the fttrong 
action attendant on the inflammatory fever fuddenly ceafes. 

Localconfequences, even worfe than thofe above deferibed, 
may follow inflammation of a joint. As the layer of the 
capfular ligament reflected over the cartilayes of the arti- 
culation is often inflamed, the cartilages themfelves are very 
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lable to have the inflammation communicated to them.. 


Parts partaking of a cartilaginous ftructure being very in- 
capable of bearing the irritation of difeafe, are often ab- 
forbed, fo that, in the inftance before us, a portion, or the 
whole of the articular furface of the bones, may be left com- 
pletely denuded of its natural covering. At length the 
heads of the bones entering into the formation of the af- 
fected joint inflame, and become carious. 

_ Sometimes only fuch parts as are exterior to the capfular 
ligament of the joint are inflamed, and in this cafe the {ymp- 
toms are never fo fevere, nor fo obftinate, as when the com- 
plaint is more deeply fituated. Even when {uppuration 
takes place on the outfide of the capfule, the cafe is not 
dangerous, provided the cavity of the joint be not involved 
in the inflammatory attacks. Every inflammation of a large 
joint may generally be confidered as a cafe of confiderable 
importance ; yet certainly there are inftances where the in- 
flammation being mild in degree, and fimple in its nature, 
the danger is not urgent. However, every furgeon ought 
to be well impreffed with the fat, that though the inflam- 
mation be originally of a healthy fort, it is always very 
likely to be converted into one of a fpecific nature, whenever 
there is a tendency in the conftitution to fcrofulous difeafe. 
A perfon, whofe habit is fcrofulous, may fometimes con- 
tinue, during life, exempt from any local difeafes of this 
{pecific nature, provided he be fortunate enough to avoid 
all irritation of parts on which fcrofula is moft particularly 
difpofed to make its attack. Among fuch parts we mutt 
clafs the joints, efpecially the knee, hip, elbow, and ankle. 
Hence, when a joint is inflamed, how mild foever the affec- 
tions may be, we ought never to forget, that when there is 
a tendency to fcrofula in the fyftem, the original cafe of 
fimple inflammation is very apt to be the exciting caufe of 
the white {welling, one of the moft fevere and iatractable 
difeafes which increafe the catalogue of human miferies. 
Hence the prudence of adopting with exaétnefs whatever 
method of treatment may be indicated. In the following 
obfervations, we fhall fuppofe the cafe to be that of an in- 
flamed knee. ‘The means beft calculated for the relief of an 
inflamed joint are, generally {peaking, thofe which are called 
antiphlogiftic. There are few cafes in which general and 
topical bleeding is more neceffary and ufeful. The violence 
of the inflammation, and the ftrength, age, and pulfe of the 
patient, muft determine with what freedom the lancet fhould 
‘be employed. leeches, however, may always be applied, 
and their application be repeated feveral times with advan- 
tage. When the leeches have fallen off, the bleeding is to 
be promoted by fomenting the part. The furgeon fhould 
daily perfift in this method, until the acute ftage of the in- 
flammation has entirely fubfided. In conjunétion with this 
treatment, he fhould take care to keep the joint continually 
furrounded with linen wet with the faturnine lotion. In no 
cafe of mflammation are the application of cold lotions, and 
the maintenance of a conftant evaporation from the furface of 
the part aflected, more ftrikingly advantageous. 

Fomentations and emollient poultices, however, fometimes 
afford moft éafe to the patient, in which circumftance they 
ought to have the preference. 
Together with the foregoing means, laxative and febri- 

fuge medicines are to be exhibited, and in a cafe of fevere 
pain and lofs of fleep, opiates, 

. When the acute ftage of the inflammation has abated, 
the plan of treatment may be a hitle altered. ‘he grand 
object is now to remove the effeéts which have been !eft by the 
preceding affection. “Thefe are a thickened frate ot the cap- 
{ular ligament, and parts furrounding the articulation; a 
itiffnefs of the joint, and pain when it is moved; a collection 


of fluid in the capfule, &c, This ftate of the complaint, 
when neglected, and there is a tendency to fcrofula, may 


prove exceedingly obftinate, and even terminate in an irre- | 


mediable {pecific diftemper of the joint. When, therefore, 
the local rednefs, tenfion, and throbbing, and the fymptoms 
of inflammatory fever fublide, the activity of the pra@titioner 
ought not to be relaxed. ‘The application of a blifter to 
the joint will now be found particularly efficacious, and the 
difcharge fhould be kept up for a few days with the favin 
cerate. Very large colleétions of fluid in the capfular liga- 
ment of the knee, great thickening about the joint, and 
other remaining effects of inflammation, may often, under 
{uch treatment, be quite got rid of ina week or ten days. 

In other cafes, in which the inflammation and its effets 
are flighter, lotions compofed of f{pirit of wine, vinegar, and 
{al ammoniac, fuffice for the removal of any chronic com- 
plaints which may continue after the acute inflammation is at 
an end, 

When the inflammation of a large joint like the knee is ine 
duced by a wound, the ftomach is often much affe&ted, and 
the fymptoms may be very violent and even fatal. 

Of Preternatural Cartilaginous Subftances in Joints.—The 
ancicnts have either neglected to notice this difeafe in their 
writings, or they have not been at all acquainted with it. 
Ambrofe Paré is the firft author who mentions it: he had 
made an incifion, in order to difcharge fume fluid from the 
cavity of the knee-joint, when a hard, polifhed, white body, 
about as large as an almond, was difcharged from the wound. 
(Livre 25. chap. 15.) Since the time of Paré, the com- 
plaint bas been defcribed by numerous furgical authors; but 
the moft valuable information on the fubjeét may be found in 
the works of Reimarus, Morgagni, Bromfield, Ford, 
Default, Home, Hey, and Abernethy. 

The external part of the extraneous fubftances, to which 
allufion has been made, is in general of a cartilaginous con- 
fiftence, while their central part is frequently ofleous. Their 
figure is fubjeét to great variety ; but they ufually have one 
concave fide, and another whichis convex. They are, for the 
moft part, formed in the knee, and have been fuppofed by 
Reimarus, and a few other writers, to be met with in no 
other articulation. Morgagni, however, has feen offified 
bodies of this kind in the ankle-jomt. Haller, alfo, dif- 
covered a great number of cartilaginous bodies in_ the arti- 
culation of the jaw, where the natural cartilages had been 
deftroyed. Mr. Hey, of Leeds, mentions a cafe, in which 
there were two bodies of this defcription in the elbow-joint. 
The largett preternatural cartilage perhaps ever met with is 
mentioned by Mr. Home, as being nearly equal in fize to 
the knee-pan itfelf, and fituated in the knee-joint of a fol- 
dier, belonging to the 56th regiment. The greateft num- 
ber ever known to be contained in one articulation is twenty- 
five. In moft inflances, we only find one. 

Thefe preternatural cartilaginous fubftances are either at- 
tached to fome part of the infide of the joint, or they are 
quite unconnected, loofe, and moveable. It is only when 
they become fo fituated, as to interpofe themfelves between 
two articular furfaces, which glide over each other in the 
motion of a limb, that much mconvenience commonly res 
fults from their prefence. While they continue by the fide 
of the patella they caufe but little trouble ; but when they 
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flip under the ligament of that bone, or between the maya 


bone and the condyles of the femur, or between the latter 
bone and the head of the tibia, then they impede progref- 
fion, caufe confiderable pain, and often .excite inflame 
mation, 
Much light was thrown upon che formatien of loofe cartila- 
ginous tumours in the joints, by the penetrating genius ce 
t 
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the late Mr. Hunter. It was his belief, that a coagulum of 
extravafated blood might, under certain circumftances, be 
converted into an organized vafcular fub{tance, by the vef- 
fels growing into it from the neighbouring living furface, 
No one doubts that the coagulating lymph has conftantly a 
tendency to become vafcular, when eflufed on the furface of 
an inflamed membrane. Now, if we take the trouble of 
perufing the cafes which are related by different authors, we 
fhall find, that the formation of loofe cartilaginous {ubftances 
in the joints, has generally been preceded by violence done 
to the part, and by fymptoms of inflammation. Of this de- 
{cription are the examples publifhed by Mr. Ford, M. 
Brochier in Default’s Journal, Mr. Abernethy, and Mr. Hey. 
Latta mentions four inftances which were preceded by 
rheumatifm. In this ftate, we conceive that the capfular liga- 
ment, or its delicate layer, refleed over the articular car- 
tilages, effufes coagulating lymph upon a part of its furface ; 
that fuch lymph foon becomes vafcular and organized ; and 
that it gradually affumes a ftruture more or lefs like that of 
cartilage. 

Loofe preternatural cartilages are moftly attached to fome 
part of the articular cavity, which does not fuffer attrition 
when the joint is moved. Dr. Alexander Monro, in difle@- 
ing the knee of a malefaGtor, found in the joint an offeous 
tumour, which was connected by a ligamentous pedicle 
with the exterior edge of the cartilage covering the ex- 
ternal cavity of the tibia. (Edin. Effays, vol.iv. p. 245.) 
Perfe& quietude is effential to the growth of new veilels into 
coagulating lymph, and in the cafe juft now quoted, if the 
exudation had taken place, where it would foon have been 
difturbed in the motion of the limb, its organization could 
fcarcely have happened. Alfo, if fuch cartilaginous bodies 
were to be commonly formed on a part of the articular ca- 
vity, neceffarily expofed to-fri€tion in walking, &c. then 
patients would experience pain from the firft. But, as they 
do not feel inconvenience till the tumour has become very 
moveable by the gradual elongation, or fudden rupture of 
its pedicle, and only then when the tumour glides into a fitu- 
ation where it is pinched between the articular furfaces, 
we have a right to conclude, that moft cartilaginous bodies 
of this kind grow originally in a fituation, where they are 
not artibtledly expofed to difturbance in the motion of the 
joint. In moft inftances, the communication of vafcularity 
mutt alfo happen, during the tendernefs of the joint, at which 
period the patient naturally keeps his limb ina quiet {tate, in 
order to avoid pain. After all inflammation has fubfided, 
the limb is again moved with freedom; the organized coa- 
gulum is gradually loofened by the motion, and at length it 
only remains conneéted with the joint to which it was ori- 
ginally attached, by means of a long flender pedicle, through 
which its nutrient veffels proceed. At lalt the pedicle 
breaks, and the cartilaginous fubftance is left quite loofe, 
like an extraneous body, in the cavity of the joint. 

The irritation of loofe cartilages m the knee often occa- 
fions an increafed quantity of fluid in the capfular ligament, 
but this is not invariably the cafe. When the irritation is 
fuch as to induce a degree of heat and tendernefs in the joint, 
there is ufually a preternatural quantity of the fynovia fe- 
creted: when pain and inconvenience have not lately been felt, 
this fluidis generally not more abundant, than in the natural 
fate of the joint. 

With refpe& to the treatment of thefe cafes, we are.nct 
acquainted with any certain means of freeing the patient 
from the inconveniences of the difeafe, if we except making 
an incifion into the joint, for the purpofe of extracting the 
cartilaginous fubftance. ‘To this plan, the danger attendant 
on all wounds of fo large an articulation as the kuee is a very 


ferious objeCtion. Hence, Middleton and Gooch tried 
another method, which was to condué the extraneous body 
into a fituation where it produced no pain, and to retain it 
in that pofition a long time, by means of bandages, under 
the idea, that the cartilaginous fubftance would adhere to 
the contiguous parts, and occafion no future trouble. Thefe 
furgeons appear at leaft to have thus afforded temporary 
relief. 

Mr. Hey, impreffed with a juft fenfe of the dangerous 
fymptoms, which have occafionally refulted from the molt 
fimple wounds penetrating the knee-joint, tried the efficacy 
of a laced knee-cap, and the cafes which he has adduced 
clearly demonftrate, that the benefit thus obtained is not 
tranfient, at lea{t as long as the patient continues to wear the 
bandage. In one-cafe, the method had been tried, for ten 
years, with all the fuccefs which the patient could defire. 

All things confidered, it is our decided opinion, that the 
effect of a knee-cap, or of a comprefs and roller, ought 
generally to be tried before having recourfe to the knife, fup- 
pofing the cartilaginous fubftance can be placed in a fituation 
where it gives no pain, and admits of being comprefied. 
But doubtlefs there are inftances, in which it is the duty of 
the furgeon to operate. If a man be deprived of his liveli- 
hood by not being able to ufe his knee ; if he cannot, or will 
not, take the trouble of wearing a bandage ; if he be urgently 
defirous of running the rifk of the operation, after circum- 
ftances have been impartially explained to him; if a band- 
age fail in affording fufficient relief; and lallly, if exceffive 
pain, fevere inflammation of the joint, and lamenefs, be 
frequently brought on by the difeafe ; the employment of 
the knife feems juftifiable and proper. It is very certain, 
that fuccefs has generally attended the operation ; but {mall 
as the hazard may be of lofing the limb, and even life, in 
the attempt to get rid of the complaint ; yet, fince the in- 
conveniences of the difeafe are in moft cafes very bearable, 
and are alfo capable of palliation by means of a bandage, 
endangering the limb and life in any degree muit appear to 
many perfons contrary to the diétates of prudence. 

We have no inftance recorded, where there was a neceflity 
for removing a cartilaginous tumour from any joint but the 
knee. 

The difeafe being often attended with a degree of heat and 
tendernefs about the joint, there can exift no doubt of the 
propriety of keeping the patient in bed a day or two before 
he fubmits to the operation, the danger of which is in a 
great meafure proportioned to the fubfequent inflammation, 
When the attempt to heal the wound by the firft intention 
fucceeds, much of the hazard is alfo paft. Therefore, the 
joint fhould be brought into as quiet a {late as poffible before 
the incifion is practifed, and befides a little confinement, the 
{urgeon fhould dire& leeches and cold faturnine lotions to be 
applied to the knee, and an opening draught or two to be 
taken. 

As the loofe piece of cartilage may, in general, be moved 
round the joint, the furgeon frequently has it in his power 
to choofe the place where he will make the incifion. Ford, 
Latta, and others have made the wound on the outfide of 
the joint. Default ufed to bring the loofe cartilage to the 
inner fide of the articulation, againft the attachment of the 
capfular ligament, and then make the cut in that fituation. 
Mr. Abernethy has recommended bringing the extraneous 
fubitance to the outfide of the internal condyle of the os 
femoris, and dividing the capfular ligament at that part. 
Mr. Ruffell advifes us to pufh the moveable body upwards, 
on the infide of the thigh, in order that the incifion may be 
as diftant as poffible from the moving furlace of the joint, 
Mr. Hunter alfo preferred removing thefe loofe budies at the 

upper 
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upper part of the joint, becaufe there the bag, which con- 
tauis the fynovia, is lefs of the nature of a capfular liga- 
ment. 

But whatever place may be chofen for the incifion, it is 
of great confequence that an affiftant prevent the loofe car- 
tilage from flipping away, left it fhould not eafily be found 
again, and the purpofe of the operation be fruitrated. It 
is clear, that if the capfular ligament were wounded when 
an accident of this kind occurred, the patient would be ex- 
pofed to all the danger of the operation, without any chance 
of being benefited by it. 

All operators have followed the plan of drawing the integu- 
ments to one fide before making the incifion, fo that as foon 
as the excifion of the cartilage 1s accomplifhed, the wound 
in the capfular ligament may become immediately covered 
with fkin. Thus the bad effeéts of the cavity of the joint 
being expofed, are materially prevented. The piece of car- 
tilage, when brought into view, is to be dire€ily extracted 
by means of a tenaculum. 

The fkin is then to be brought over the opening in the 
capfular ligament ; the external wound is to be clofed with 
flicking platter ; cold lotions are to be applied to the knee ; 
and every antiphlogiftic meafure adopted, which may feem 
prudent and neceflary. 

Experience has further proved, that the patient is not 
completely out of danger as foon as the wound is united ; 
and that he onght, for fome time longer, to keep the limb 
at relt. See Bromfield’s Chirurgical Cafes and Obfervations, 
vol. i. p. 335, 336. 

Of Hydrops Articuli, or Drop/y of the Joints —This dif- 
eafe confifts of an accumulation of water in the capfular li- 
gament of a joint, and is very analogous to the hydrocele, 
or colleGion of an aqueous fluid in the tunica vaginalis 
teftis. Both thefe complaints, indeed, are alike, in not arif- 
ing from a general dropfical affetion of the conftitution, 
the patient being frequently in other refpects quite found. 
There are, it is true, a few exceptions to the latter part of 
this obfervation. The knee is, of all joints, the moft liable 
to the difeafe, perhaps on account of the largenefs and 
Joofenefs of its capfular ligament. 

The precife caufes of hydrops articuli are often beyond 
the reach of inveitigation. The diforder, however, is fre- 
quently preceded by fevere rheumatic affections, fevers, and 
local violence. In moft cafes a fluctuation is very diftin- 
guithable, unlefs the jomt be uncommonly diftended. When 
the limb,,alfo, is extended, fo as to relax the extenfor 
mufcles of the leg, the knee-pan may be made to rife up, 
‘by prefling the tumour, and a fulnefs may then be difcerned 
on each fide of that bone. The complaint is in general un- 
attended with ferious pain, though fome uneafinefs, and a 
fenfe of {tiffnefs are experienced. 

In confidering the treatment of this, as well as of moft 
other difeafes, it behoves us to pay efpecial attention to the 
caufes where they are difcoverable, the mere removal of them 
being often of itfelf capable of effecting a cure. Thus, 
when hydrops articuli occurs during the debility confequent 
to typkoid and other fevers, the complaint can hardly be ex- 
pected to get well till the ftrength of the conftitution is, in 
fome degree reftored. ‘The conneétion between the local 
and conititutional diforder is well illuftrated in a cafe which 
Mr. Ratlell has related, and in which every local ,reniedy 
was tried without avail: the difeafe, which would not yield 
as long as the debility confequent toa typhus fever lafted, got 
well fpontaneoufly immediately when the patient regained his 
firength. On Morbid Affections of the Knee, p. 192. 

In ordinary examples hydrops articuli is quite a local ma- 
lady, unconneéted with any difcrder of the cenftitution, and 
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may be difperfed by topical treatment. One of the mott 
effeCiual means for this purpofe, is the application of a 
blifter, which fhould be kept open with the favin cerate. 
The operation of the blilter may alfo be very materially 
promoted by the preffure of a bandage. In fome inftances 
the action of the abforbents may be fufficiently excited by 
moderate exercife, and frictions with flannel impregnated 
with the fteam of vinegar, or by electricity, and rubbing the 
joint with camphorated mercurial ointment. The patient: 
fhould likewife- be purged with calomel, or kali acetatum, 
unlefs any particular reafons forbid. 

Surgical writers inform us of cafes, which refift commoa 
treatment, are attended with immoderate diftention, and even 
with fuch irritation upon a weak conttitution, as ferioufly 
impairs the health. Here, the furgeon would be juftified in 
making a {mall punéture into the joint, in order to difcharge 
the fluid. Care fhould be taken to make the opening no 
larger than neceflary, and to draw the integuments to one 
fide, before introducing the lancet, or trocar, fo that the 
wound in the capfular ligament, as foon as the operation is 
finifhed, may become covered with {kin. 

Lxcifion of Difeafed Joints. —In the year 1782, Mr. Park, 
a furgeon at Liverpool), made the propofal of totally extir- 
pating many difeafed joints, fo as to do away the neceflity 
of cutting off limbs, which might ftill be of more ufe to the 
patients than any artificial contrivance. It was his plan to 
effeét an entire removal of the heads of fuch bones as com- 
pofed the difeafed articulation, and then to make the fawn 
extremities of the bones grow together, like the ends of a 
fracture. 

After undertaking fome experiments upon the dead fub- 


jet, Mr. Park, in 1781, performed the operation of extir- 


pating the difeafed knee of a ftrong robutt failor, aged 33. 
The method purfued was much like that which had been 


previoufly tried upon the dead fubjeét, and which was as~ 


follows: An incifion began about two inches above the 
upper end of the patella, and extended about as far below 
its lower part. Another one was made acrofs this at right 
angles, immediately over the patella, down to the bone, and 
nearly half round the limb, the leg being in an extended 
ftate. The lower angles, formed by thefe incifions, were 
raifed, fo as to lay bare the capfular ligament; the patella 
was then taken out; the upper angles were raifed, fo as 
fairly to denude the head of the femur, and to allow a {mall 
eatling to be pafled acrofs the pofterior flat part of the bone, 
immediately above the condyles, care being taken to keep 
one of the flat fides of the point of the inftrument quite 
clofe to the bone all the way. ‘The catling being with- 
drawn, an elaltic fpatula was introduced into its place, for 
the purpofe of prote¢ting the foft parts during the fawing of 
the thigh-bone. ‘lhe head of the bone, thus feparated, was 
carefully diffeéted out; the head of the tibia was then eafily 
turned out and fawn off, and as much as poflible of the cap- 
fular ligament diffeGted away. The quantity of bone re- 


moved in the operation was a very little more than two inches. 


of the thigh-bene, and rather more than one inch of the 
tibia. The only large artery divided was one on the front 
of the knee, and it ceafed to bleed before the operation was 
concluded; but the ends of the bones bled very freely. To 
keep the redundant integuments from falling inwards, and 
the edges of the wounds in tolerable conta&t, a few futures 
were ufed. The dreflings were light and fuperficial, and 
the limb was put in a tin cafe, which was long enough to 
receive the whole member, from the ankle to the trochanter 
major. 
We learn from Mr. Park, that afterwards many trouble. 
fome circumilances occurred, arilfing chiefly from the diffie 
culty, 


jor 
@ulty of keeping the limb in a fixed pefition, the great 
depth of the wound, and the abfceffes and finufes which were 
formed inthe part. The firft fymptoms, however, were 
not at all dangerous. But the patient was obliged to keep 
-his bed nine or ten weeks, and it was many months before 
‘the cure was complete. The man afterwards went to fea, 


and fo ufeful was his limb, that he was able to do his duty: 


extremely well. 
Mr. Park made another attempt to extirpate a difeafed 


knee, but it was lefs favourable, as the patient lingered a 
few months after the operation, and died. 

About the fame time that Mr. Park made his propofal, 
a fimilar plan was fuggefted by P. F. Moreau, a French fur- 
geon, and tried in feveral inftances, upon the knee, elbow, 
&c. by himfelf and his fon. 

The excifion of difeafed joints feems, at prefent, to have 
no advocates among furgeons of judgment and experience. 
A full relation of all that is known on the fubjeé has been 
lately publifhed by Dr. Jeffrays, in a work entitled « Cafes 
‘of the Excifion of Carious Joints.’’ In this book may be 
found a defcription of a very ingenious faw for facilitating 
‘the operation. The inftrument is conftruéted with joints, 
like a watch chain, fo as to allow itfelf to be drawn behind 
‘a bone with a crooked needle, and be calculated for cuttin 
the bone from behind forwards, without injuring the foft 
parts. It was made'by Mr. Richards, who was affifted by 
his nephew, the prefent Mr. Richards, of Brick Lane, 
London. In placing the faw under the bone, its cutting 
edge is to be turned away from the fiefh, Handles are 
afterwards hooked on the inftrument. 

The reafons which keep the practice of cutting out 

‘difeafed joints from being imitated, are, in our opinion, of 
the moft invincible kind. We believe that it is only right to 
amputate a limb, on account of a difeafed joint, when the 
patient's health is fo reduced, that it cannot any longer bear 
the irritation of the local difeafe, and that as long as the 
ftrength holds out, the propriety of endeavouring to cure 
the difeafe, and preferve the limb, is dictated by every prin- 
‘ciple of good furgery, as well as humanity. If it be only 
in Addie circumftances, and in a reduced ftate of the pa- 
tient, that we are to turn our minds to the ufe of the knife, 
it feems improbable that a patient, after being greatly re- 
duced by heétic fymptoms, would in general recover from 
fo bold and terrible an operation, as that of diffeGting away 
the whole of the knee-joint. If fome few fhould efcape 
with life and limb preferved, would the bulk of perfons 
treated in this manner have the fame good fortune? 

The extirpation of fo large an articulation as the knee 
cannot be compared with the operation of amputation, in 
oe of fimplicity and fafety. The chief objections are 
‘ourded, however, not upon the pain, nor difficulty of the 
operation, but upon the great length of time which the 
healing of the wound requires, and which, in the firlt cafe 
recorded by Mr. Park, was no lefs than eight months. 
His fecond example, as we have already mentioned, ended 
fatally. Moreau's patient, though much debilitated, efcaped 
the firft dangers confequent to the operation ; and “ after 
three months confinement, the patient was in fuch a ftate, 
that Moreau expected he would be able to walk upon 
crutches in another month or fix weeks!’ In the mean 
time the young man died of a dyfentery. Allowing the ex- 
cilion of the kpee to be followed by all poffible fuccefs, few 
men of judgment will alfo acknowledge, that the advantage 
of having a mutilated, fhortened, {tiff limb, initead of a 
wooden leg, is an adequate compenfation for the more pain- 
ful operation that has been endured, and the greater rifl 
that has been run. 
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Many of the foregoing obfervations were originally 
publifhed in a Treatife on the Difeafes of the Joints by 
S. Cooper, 1807. 

Joints, in Mining, are applied to the vertical fiffures, or 
cutters, by which moft of the ftrata are divided nearly ver- 
tically, mto feparate blocks and pieces. In the limeftone 
quarries in Derbyfhire, two very diftin@ kinds of joints are 
noticed in the rock, fome that are peculiar to the particular 
beds of itone, (the fiflures of W. Martin,) and rarely 
fink through more than two or three beds ; and others, that 
break through all the beds of limeftone, and forma perfeétly 
ftraight wall often to the face of their quarries ; thefe lait 
feem perfedtly aliied to mineral veins, though often not more 
than the eighth, ora quarter of an inch wide, and have their 
fides fkirted with fluor, or calcareous {par, or barytes, and 
are polifhed, or fhew thicker fides in fome in{tances, and often 
thefe joints contain {mall {pecks of lead ore; while it is very 
rare for the other, or partial joints, to contain fpar or ore ; 
thefe kinds of joints, when clofe filled with fpar, fo as to ce- 
ment the parts of the rock firmly together again, feem to 
an{wer to the cotemporancous veins of Werner ; and the {par- 
joints of other writers; Mr. William Martin calls them 
rifts, Outlines, p. 171. Quarrymen fometimes apply the 
term joint to the partings or thin way-boards which feparate 
the different thin ftrata or beds of {tone in a rock ; but pro- 
perly, thefe are called bed-joints, or ftrata-feams. The de- 
finition which M. Werner gives of ftrata, viz. “ thofe parts 
of a rock which lie between parallel rents and fiffares,’’ 
(Tranfl. of New Theory of Veins, p. 2.), is much too 
general, as it may include both the kinds of joints above- 
mentioned, and the impropriety alfo is ftriking, of apply- 
ing the term rent to the bed-joints of a rock, or femi-{trata 
of Martin; with fuch vague ideas as thefe, it is no wonder 
that many obfervers have miftaken the cutters or joints of 
thick ftrata, that happen to range parallel, for bed-joints or 
{trata-feams, and defcribed {trata as vertical, which are in 
reality horizontal, or near it. 

Joints, in Archite@ure, denote the feparations between 
the ftones; which are filled with mortar, plafter, or ce- 
ment. 

Joint, in Carpentry, &c. is applied to feveral manners of 
aflembling, or fitting, pieces of wood together. Thus 
we fay, a dove-tail joint, &c. See Joinery, Monrise, 
Dove-raiL, &c. 

Joint, Univerfal, in Mechanics, an excellent invention of 
Dr. Hook, adapted to all kinds of motions and flexures; 
of which he has given a large account in his Cuilerian 
Leétures, printed in 1678. This feems to have given occa- 
fiou to the gimbols ufed in fufpending the fea-compafs, the 
mechanifm of which is the fame with that of Defaguliers’s 
rolling lamp. 

Joint, in Ship Building, a term fignifying the jun€ture of 
the frame-timbers, which is reprefented by a line, whereby 
the fhape of the veffel is determined at the ftations of the 
frames, to which the moulds are made for forming the various 
timbers, and although the frame is compofed of a double fet 
of timbers, yet they are generally clofe enough that the 
mould, made at the joint or middle, gives the fhape of the 
forefide of the one, andthe aftfide of the other. 

Joint Adion, in Law. In perfonal a&ions feveral wrongs 
may be joined in one writ ; but actions founded upon a tort, 
and on a contraét, cannot be joined ; for they require different 
pleas and different procefs. 

Join'r-dattery. See Barreny. 

JomntT-executers, in Law, are two or more perfons ap- 


pointed fuch by will: in which cafe they are accounted but 
as one fingle perfon, fo that the aGtions done by one of them 
Zz Zz are 
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are taken to be the acts of all, becaufe they all reprefent 
the perfon of the teftator; thus, where two joint-executors 
are poflefled of a leafe for years, in right of their teftator, 
one of them may fell the term without the other’s joining ; 
and in lke manner, where one joint-executor gives a releafe, 
the others are bound by it, each having an authority over 
the whole eftate ; but a joint-executor is not charged with 
the acts of his companion, any farther than he is a@tually 
poffelled of the goods of the teftator: however, if joint- 
executors enter into an agreement, that each fhall inter- 
meddle with particular parts of the teftator’s eftate, in that 
cafe each becomes chargeable for the whole by agreement. 
It has been held, that two joint-executors cannot urge fe- 
parate pleas, becaufe their teitator, if living, on an aétion 
brought againft him, could have been allowed but one plea ; 
and that, if all the executors are not named in any action 
brought by joint-executors, the aGtion will abate. As to 
legatees, the receipt of one executor charges not the other. 
See Execuror. 

Jorn t-livesy denote lives that continue during the fame 
time, or that exit together. See Lirg-annuities. 

Joint-rule. See Carpenters’ joint RULE. 

JOINL’T-TENANCY, in Law, fee the next article. 

JOINTENANTS, or Jomsr-renants, in Law, thofe 
who come to, and hold, lands and tenements by one title 
pro indivifa, or without partition. 

Thefe are diftinguifhed from /ole, or feveral-tenants, from 
parceners and from tenants in common. Anciently they were 
called participes, and not heredes. See SEVERALTY. 

An eltate in joint-tenancy is where lands or tenements are 
granted to two or more perfons to hold in fee-fimple, fee- 
tail, for life, for years, or at will. This is fometimes 
called an eftate in “ jointure,’’ which word, as well as the 
other, fignifies an union or conjunction of intereft. The 
‘creation’ of an eftate of this kind depends upon the 
wording of the deed or devife by which the tenants claim 
title; for this eftate can only arife by purchafe or grant, that 
is, by the 2& of the parties, and never by the mere a&t of 
the law. Now, if an eftate be given toa plurality of per- 
fons, without adding any reltri€tive, exclufive, or explana- 
tory words, as if an eitate be grantedto A and B and their 
heirs, this makes them immediately joint-tenants in fee of the 
lands, For the law interprets the grant fo as to make all 
parts of it take effet, which can only be done by creating 
anefiate in them both. As, therefore, the grantor has thus 
united their names, the law gives them a thorough union in 
ail othe? refpecis, The “ properties’? of a joint eftate are 
derived from.its unity ; and this unity is fourfold; viz. the 
unity of intereft, the unity of title, the unity of time, and 
tie unity of poffeffion ; or in other words, joint-tenants have 
one and the fame intereit, accruing by one and the fame 
conveyance, commencing at one and the fame time, and 
held by one and the fame undivided poffeffion. With regard 
to unity of intere/t, it may be obferved, that one joint-te- 
nant cannot he entitled to one period of duration, or quan- 
tity of intereft in lands, and the other to a different ; one 
cannot be tenant for life, and the other for years; one can- 
not be tenant in fee, and the other in tail. (Co. Litt. 188.) 
But if land be limited to A and B for their lives, this 
inakes them joint-tenants of the freehold; if to A and B 
and their heirs, it makes them joint-tenants of the inheritance. 
(Litt. § 277.) If land be granted to A and B for their 
lives, and to the heirs of As here A and B are joint-te- 
nants of the freehold during their refpective lives, and A 
has the remainder of the fee in feveralty; or, if land be 
given to A and B, and the heirs of the body of A; here 
both have a joint eftate for life, and A hath a feveral re- 
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mainder in tail. (Litt. § 285.) Joint-tenants muft alfo 
have an unity of title ; their eftate mult be created by one and _ 
the fame aét, whether legal or illegal; as by one and the 
fame grant, or by one and the fame difleifin, (Litt. § 278.) 
Joint-tenancy cannot arife by defcent or aét of law; but 
merely by purchafe, or acquifition by the a& of the party ; 
and, unlefs that a& be one and the fame, the two tenants 
would have different titles ; and if they had different titles, 
one might prove good, and the other bad, which would ab- 
folutely deftroy the jointure. There mutt alfo be an unity 
of time; their eftates muft be vefted at one and the fame 
period, as well as by one and the fame title. As in cafe of 
a prefent eftate made to A and B; or a remainder in fee 
to A and B after a particular eftate ; in either cafe A and B 
are joint-tenants of this prefent eftate, or this vefted re- 
mainder. But if, after a leafe for hfe, the remainder be 
limited to the heirs of A and B; and during the continuance 
of the particular eftate A dies, which vefts the remainder of 
one moiety in his heir ; and then B dies, whereby the other 
moiety becomes vetted in the heir of B; now A’s heir and 
B’s heir are not joint-tenants of this remainder, but tenants ~ 
in common; for one moiety vefted at one time, and 
the other moiety vefled at another. (Co. Litt. 188.) 
Moreover, in joint-tenancy there muft be an unity of fof 
Joint-tenants are faid to be feifed “ per my et per 
tout,’ by the half or moiety, and by all; that is, they each 
of them. have the entire pofleflion, as well of every parcel 
as of the qwhole. (Litt § 288. 5 Rep. to.) And there- 
fore, if an eltate in fee be given to a man and his wife, they 
are neither properly joint-tenants, nor tenants in common: for 
hufband and wife being confidered as one perfon in law, they 
cannot take the eftate by moieties, but both are feifed of 
the entirety, “ per tout et non per my ;”’ the confequence 
of which is, that neither the hufband nor the wife can dif- 
pofe of any part without the aflent of the other, but the 
whole muit remain to the furvivor. (Litt. § 665. Co. 
Litt. 187. 2 Vern. 1z0. 2 Lev. 3g.) From thefe princi- 
ples we may deduce other incidents pertaining to thejoint- — 
tenant’s eflate. If two joint-tenants let a verbal leafe of 
their land, referving rent to be paid to one of them, it fhall 
enure to both, in refpeé& of the joint-reverfion. (Co. Litt, 
214.) If their leffee furrenders his leafe to one of them, it 
fhall alfo enure to both, becaufe of the privity or relation 
of their eftate. (Co. Litt. rg2.) For the fame reafon, 
livery of feifin, made to one jomt-tenant, fhall enure to both 
of them (Co. Litt. 49.) 5 and the entry, or re-entry, of one 
joint-tenant, is as effectual in law as if it were the a@ of 
both. (Co. Litt. 319. 364.) In all ations, alfo, relating to 
their joint-eltate, one joint-tenant cannot fue or be fued with-— 
out joining the other. (Co. Litt. 195.) But if two or 
more joint-tenants be feifed of an advowton, and they prefent 
different clerks, the bifhop may refufe to admit either : be- 
caufe neither joiat-tenant hath a feveral right of patrenage, 
but each is feifed of the whole; and if they do not both — 
agree within fix months, the right of prefentatien fhali lapfe. 
But the ordinary may, if he pleafes, admit a clerk prefented 
by either, that divine fervice may be regularly performed 5 
and if the clerk of one joint-tenant be fo admitted, this fhall 
keep up the title m both of them. (Co. Lut. 185.) Itis 
held alfo, that one joint-tenant cannot have an action againit 
another for trefpafs, in refpe&t of his land (3 Leon. 262.) 5 
for cach has an equal right to enter on any part of its But 
one joint-tenant is not capable by himfelf of doing any aét 
which may tend to defeat or injure the eftate of the other, 
as to let leafes, or grant copy-nolds (1 Leon. 234.) 5 and if 
any walte be done, which tends to the deftruétion of the ins 
heritance, one joint-tenant may have an action of walte 
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againft the other, by conftruction of the ftatute Weftm. 2. 
¢. 22. (2 Init. 403.) So likewife, though at common 
- law no aétion of account lay for one tenant againft another, 
unlefs he had conftituted him his bailiff or receiver (Co. 
Litt. 200.) ; yet now by the ftatute 4 Anne, c. 16. joint- 
tenants may have a¢tions of account againit each other, for 
receiving more than their due fhare of the profits of the 
tenements held im joint-tenancy. From the fame principle 
alfo arifes the remaming grand incident of joint eftates 5 viz. 
the dottrine of furvivorfhip ; which fee. 

An eltate in joint-tenancy may be fevered and defroyed, by 
deflroying any of its conftituent unities. The firft, indeed, 
cannot be effected by any fubfequent tranfaction. But the 
joint-tenant’s eflate may be deflroyed without any alienation, 
by merely difuniting their poffefion. Hence, if two joint- 
tenants agree to part their lands, and hold them in feveralty, 
they are no longer joint-tenants, and the right of furvivor- 
fhip is by fuch feparation deflroyed. (Co. Litt. 188. 
193-) Sy common law all the joint-tenants might agree to 
make partition of the lands; but one of them could not 
compel the other fo to do (Litt. § 290.) ; but now by the 
ftatutes 31 Hen. VIII. c. 1. and 32 Hen. VILI. c. 32. joint- 
tenants, either of inheritance or other lefs eftates, are compel- 
lable by writ of partition to divide their lands, Again, the join- 
ture may be deftroyed by deftroying the unity of title. 
As if one joint-tenant alienes and conveys his eftate to a third 
perfon, the joint-tenancy is fevered, and turned into tenancy 
in common. (Litt. § 292.) But a devife of one’s fhare 
by will is no feverance of the jointure ; for no teftament takes 
effec till after the death of the teftator, and by fuch death 
the right of the furvivor, which accrued at the original 
creation of the eftate, and has therefore a priority to the 
ether, is already vetted. (Litt. § 287.) It may be alfo 
deftroyed by deftroying the unity of intere/?. And therefore, 
if there be two joint-tenants for life, and the inheritance is 
purchafed by or defcends upon another, it is a feverance of 
the jointure. (Cro, Eliz. 470.) In like manner, if a joint 
tenant in fee makes a leafe for life of his fhare, this defeats 


the jointure, for it deftroys the unity both of title and inte- 


reft. (Litt. § 302, 303.) And whenever, or by whatever 
means the jointure ceafes or is fevered, the right of furvivor- 
fhip the fame inftant ceafes with it. (Co. Litt. 108.) Yet, if 
one of thefe joint-tenants alienes his fhare, the two remaining 
tenants ftill hold their parts by joint-tenancy and furvivorfhip 
(Litt. § 294.) ; and if one of three of thefe joint-tenants 
releafes his fhare to one of his companions, though the joint- 
tenancy is deftroyed with regard to that part, yet the two 
remaining parts are ftill held in jointure (Litt. § 304.); for 
they ftill preferve their original con{tituent unities. 

Things perfonal may belong to their owners, not only in fe- 
veralty, butalfo in joint-tenancy,and in common as well as real 
eltates. Thusif a houfe, or other perfonal chattel, be given 
to two or more abfolutcly, they are joint-tenants of it ; and, 
unlefs the jointure be fevered, the fame doctrine of furvivor- 
fhip fhall take place as in eftates of Jands and tenements. 
(Litt. § 282. 1 Vern. 482.) "Che king cannot havea joint 
property with any perfon in one entire chattel, or fuch a 
one as is not capable of divifion or feparation ; but where 
the titles of a king anda fubject concur, the king fhall have 
the whole. Blackit. Com. b. ui, 

Jorn v-water, a term ufed by our farriers, for what the old 
writers in medicine have called hydarthros ; a running of a 
clear ichor from the joints, when they are ether wounded or 
ulcerated : it iscommon in difeafes of horfes. 

JOINTEE, «in the Alanege. See HANpFvL. 

JOINTRESS, or Jorntexrss, the that hath an eflate 


BOY 
fettled upon her by her hufband, to hold during her life, if fhe 


furvives him. 

JOINTURE, in Law, a covenant whereby the hufband, 
or fome friend in his behalf, makes over to his wife, on con- 
dition of marriage, certain lands and tenements for the term 
of her life, or otnerwife, inlieu of dower. 

Others define jointure a bargain and contra& of livelihood, 
adjoined to the contract of marriage, being a competent 
provifion of freehold lands or tenements, &c. for the wife, 
during her life at leaft, to take effe& in profit or poffeffion, 
after the death of her hufband, if the herfelf is not the caufe 
of the extermination or forfeiture of it. 

And to make a perfect jointure within the ftatute of 27 
Hen. VIII. c. 10. to bar dower, feveral things are to be 
obferved. 1. It muft be made to take effe@ for the life of 
the wife in poffeffion or profit, prefently after the deceafe of 
her hufband. 2. It mult be for the term of her own life, or 
a greater eftate ; but it may be limited to continue no longer 
than fhe remains a widow, &c. 3. It mult be made for her- 
felf, and to none other in truft forher. 4. It is to be ex- 
preffed to be in fatisfaGtion of her whole dower, and not a 
part of it. 5. It may be made before or after marriage : 
if it be made before, the wife cannot waive it, and claim 
her dower at common law (4 Rep. 1, 2.); but if it be 
made after marriage, fhe has her ele¢tion, after the hufband’s 
death, and may either accept it, or refufe it, and betake 
herfelf to her dower at common law ; for fhe was not capa- 
ble of confenting to it during coverture, unlefs the jointure be 
made by att of parliament. After the death of her hufband, 
the wife may enter into her jointure, and is not driven toa 
real action, as fhe is to recover dower by the common law ; 
and upon a lawful eviction of her jointure, fhe fhall be en- 
dowed according to the rate of her hufband’s lands, whereof 
fhe was dowable at common law. 

A wife’s jointure fhall not be forfeited by the treafon of 
the hufband (Co, Litt. 37.) ; but feme-coverts, committin, 
treafon or felony, may forfeit their jointures, and being con- 
vit of recufancy, they flall forfeit two parts in three of 
their jointures and dower, by 3 Jac. I. c. 4. 

JOINVILLLE, Joun Sine pk, in Biography, a French 
hiftorian, born in the early part of the thirteenth century, 
made a confiderable figure in the court of Lewis IX. This 
prince he followed in all his military expeditions, and affitted 
him alfo in the adminiftration of juitice. One of the duties 
which he had to perform, was to hear the pleas of applicants 
at the palace gate, and to report them to his maje&y, and 
alfo to invefligate the truth of the allegations. When 


» Lewis took the crofs, and made his expedition into Egypt 


in 1249, Joinville, inftigated by the martial {pirit and devo- 
tion of the age, attended him with a train of followers fuited 
to his rank, and his narrative of this enterprize in his life of 
Lewis, is one of the moft curious and valuable records of 
that age. ‘The hiftorian fhared his fovereign’s captivity, as 
well as the dangers which they all incurred from the com- 
mon enemy. He returned in fafety, and was fo much im- 
preffed with the danger and impolicy of thefe expeditions, 
that he made no {eruple of condemning thofe who advifed 
Lewis to undertake his fecond crufade, and excufed himfelf 
from accompanying the king, on the pretext of having been 
ruined by the firft. Joinville’s hiftory was completed in the 
year 1309, when the author, according to Gibbon, mutt 
have been more than ninety years of age ; it isa faithful de- 
tail of the facts which occurred under his own obfervation. 
* A monkifh hiftorian fhould have been content to applaud 
the meit defpicable part of his (the king's) chara&er; but 
the noble and gallant Joinville, who fhared the friend{bips 
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and captivity of Lewis, has traced with the pencil of na- 
ture the free portrait of his virtues as well of his failings.?? 
The moft valuable edition of this work is that of Du Cange 
in. 1688 ; but the text of the Paris edition in 1761 is reckon- 
ed the moft pure and authentie. It has been lately tranflated 
into the Englifh, and publifhed by Mr. Johnes of Hafod. 
Moreri, Gibbon. 

JOINVILLE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Upper Marne, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrié of Wafly, fituated on the Marne; 15 miles 
S.E. of St. Dizier. The place contains 3086, and the canton 
7476 inhabitants, on a territory of 145 kiliometres, in 15 
communes. N. lat. 48°27’. E. long. 5° 13!, 

JOIRE, Sr., a town of France, in the department of 
Mont Blanc ; 4 miles S.E. of Chambery.—Alfo, a town in 
the fame department ; 15 miles S.E. of Geneva. 

JOISTS, or Joysts, in Architecure, thofe pieces of tim- 
ber framed into the girders and fummers on which the boards 
of floors are laid. 

Joifts are from fix to eight inches fquare, and ought feldom 
to lie at a greater diftance from each other than ten or 
twelve inches ; nor ought they ever to bear ata greater length 
than ten feet ; or to lie lefs into the wall than eight inches. 
See CHIMNEY. 

. Sometimes the carpenters furr their joifts, as they call it ; 
that is, they lay two rows of joifts, one over the other. 

-JOKALAY, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
government of Abo; 22 miles N.W. of Abo. 

JOKES. See Jestine. 

JOKI, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland of 
Niphon ; 50 miles N. of Meaco. 

JOKIOS, atown of Sweden, in the province of Tavatt- 
land; 28 miles W.S.W. of Tavatthus. 

JOKKAS, a town of Sweden, in the province of Ta- 
vaftland ; 107 miles N.E. of Tavafthus. 

JOKKATO, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Barra. 

JOKO, a town of Africa, in Kaarta. 
W. long. 8°. 

JOKOMYI, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon ; 
25 miles N. of Jedo. 

JOLCOS, or, as Homer calls it, Jaolcos, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, atown of Theffaly, in Magnefia, at the lower extre- 
mity of the Pelafgic gulf, feven {tadia from Demetrias and 
the fea. It was anciently confiderable, and had a famous 
port. Bliny fays that Adrafte at this place invented the fu- 
neral games ; and Strabo reckons it in the number of thofe 
towns which were deftroyed in order to people the town of 
Demetrias. Jafon, the fon of Efon, was king of Jolcos, and 
from hence the Argonauts took their departure; and it is 
faid that on their return they found the town in the poffeffion 
of Pelias, brother of Jafon, who had him put to death. 

JOLIAN, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Gu- 

zerat ; 20 miles N. of Gogo. 
_ JOLIBA, denoting, in the language of the Negroes, 
s great water,’’ isa name which they give to the river Niger, 
called by the Moors “ Nil il Abud,”’ or the river of Slaves. 
When Mr. Park, in his interefting Tour, firft difcovered this 
river, it appeared to him as broad as the Thames at Welt- 
miniter, and flowing majeftically, but flowly, from weit to 
ealt, through the middle of a very extenfive town, called 
Sego., This enterprifing and ingenious traveller purfued the 
courfe of the Joliba from W. long. 5° 30! to Silla, long. 
1° 30/, the utmoft extent of his expedition. See Guin 
and NIGER. 


JOLITHUS, in Botany, from tov, a violet, and aor, 


N. lat. 14° 30!. 
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a flone, a eryptogamic plant, referred by ‘Linnzus to the. 
genus By/Jus, by fome others to that of Lichen. It is found: 
in the form of broad crimfon patches, when moitt, {melling 
ftrongly of violets, or rather of Orris root,-clotnhing the. 
furface of ftones in clear f{prings, as at Holywell in Flinthhire,, 
Tunbridge, and other places. Nothing is known concern-- 
ing the fruétification. 

JOLLONE Key, in Geography, a {mall ifland among: 
the Bahamas. N. lat. 26° 12’. W. long. 77° 2!. 

JOLO, or Sorre Carta, a town of Java, and capital! 
of the kingdom of Soefoehoenam. , 

JOLUCAR, a town of Spain, in the province of Grae 
nada; 7 miles N.E. of Motril. 

JOLUT, an ifland near the weft coaft of Eaft Green-.- 
land. N. lat. 60° 56’. W. long. 46° 50’. 

JOLY, Crauper, in Biography, a French writer, was: 
born at Paris in 1607. He was precentor.of the cathedral 
of Paris, and died in that city inthe year 1700. He was 
author of a book entitled ** Maxims for the Education of a 
Prince,’ which was condemned by the judicature of Paris, 
and was burnt by the hands of the common hangman in 
1665. Helikewife wrote feveral other pieces, chiefly theo-. 
logical. 

less Guy, a French writer of memoirs, was counfel- - 
lor to the king, and fyndic of the tenters of the hotel-de 
ville, in Paris. He was attached to the cardinal de Retz, 
whom he followed, for a confiderable time, in all his various 
fortunes. After the return of that mintfter from Rome, . 
Joly quitted him on account of want of mutual confidence, 
He drew up “ Memoirs from 1648to 1665,”’ in two yolumes « 
1zmo. which are chiefly an abridged account of what the 
cardinal himfelf has recorded in his .own memoirs: but they» 
are written in a more exa¢t ftyle than thofe of the cardinal, 
and contain many additional curious faéts. Joly. was en» 
gaged to defend the rights of the queen, and drew. up: 
*¢ Remarks on Two Treatifes written by Peter Stockmans- 
in oppofition to her Claims on Brabant and the Low Coun- 
tries.’ He was author of another work, entitled “ Ine 
trigues of Peace, or Negociations at Court by the Friends 
of M. le Prince, after his retreat in Guienne.’’ Moreri. 

JoLy, in Geography, a port on the S. coat of Nova. 
Scotia. 


JOMELLI, Nicoxo, in Biography, one of the moft ing. 


telligent, learned, and affecting dramatic compofers of mo-. _ 


dern times, was born at Avellino, a town about twenty-five | 
miles from Naples, in which city he had his mufical educa- 
tion under Leo and Durante. ‘The fir& opera to which we © 
find his name, is ** Riccimero Re de’ Goti,”? compofed for 
the Argentina theatre at Rome, 1740: and between that. 
period and 1758, he compofed for that city fourteen operas, 
befides others for Venice and.different Italian theatres. _ 

From 1758 to about 1768, he refided in Germany, being » 
engaged in the fervice of the duke of Wurtemburg, at ; 
Stuttgardt, or rather at Ludwigfburg, his new capital, 
where Jomelli’s works were performed. Here he produced | 
a great number of operas and other compofitions, by which | 
he acquired great reputation, and totally changed the tafte | 
of vocal mufic in Germany. On his return to. Italy, he 
left all thefe produGtions behind lim, upon a fuppofition ; 
that he fhould again refume his ftation at Ludwigfburgy , 
after vifiting his native country. But as he never returned 
thither to claim thefe compofitions, they fell into the hands, 
of his patron, the duke of Wurtemburg, who preferved | 
them as precious relics of this great matter. 

Propofals were publifhed at Stuttgardt, in 1783, and in 
Cramer’s $Pag. ver, Mus, for September of the fame br 
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fcr printing by fubfcription the entire dramatic: works of 
Jomelli in fcore, which he compofed during his refidence 
at the court of the duke of Wurtemburg, confifting of fif- 
teen ferious operas, five paftoral dramas, and three burlettas ; 
But whether this undertaking was ever accomplifhed, we 
have not been able to learn. 

The ferious operas which Jomelli compofed for Stutt- 
gardt, are the following : «‘ L’Olimpiade, La Clemenza 
di Tito, Nitteti, Pelope, Enea nel Lazio, Catone in 
Utica, Il Re Paftore, Aleflandro nell’ Indie, Ezio, 
Didone, Demofoonte, Semiramide, Vologefo, Artaferfe, 
Paftoral dramas: ** Imeneo in Atene, Il 
Paftore Illuftre,. and L’Ifola Difabitata.’? Comic operas : 
« J] Matrimonio per Concorfo, La Schiava Liberata, and 

Il Cacciatore Delufo.”’ 

Very few entire operas of Jomelli were ever’ performed in 
England; the firft was * Attilio Regolo,”’ in 2753, with- 
out any captivating fingers. Serafini, firft man, with little 
voice, though a good actor; and the Vifconti, firft woman, 
but now paffe, were little able to render the mufic capti- 
vating, or even.to do it juftice. Yet an extraordinary cir- 
cumitance happened during; the whole run of this opera, 
which no other, perhaps,.could ever boaft. This drama 
was terminated by a piece of recitative without a fubfe- 
quent air,.in {peaking which, Serafini was conftantly en- 
cored: A circumftance' the more extraordinary, as the 
Englifh in» general, who are ignorant of the Italian lan- 
guage, hate recitative, and would never go a fecond time 
to an opera, if’ not attraéted by the airs and fine finging. 

In 1755, Jomelli’s opera of “ Andromaca’”’ was per- 
formed. in London ; in which the firft air, * Si foffre 
un. cor trianno,’”’? has confiderable merit ; but the clofe 
of the allegro is now old fafhioned. A great part of this 
opera was compofed by Jomelli in his firft manner; but 
originality and the hand of a maiter-always appear. ‘he 
_air, “ Eccoti il figtio,”” as fung and acted by Mingotti, 
was truly dramatic and affecting. ‘The whole is very fupe- 
rior to almoft all contemporary productions. 

In 1759, a duet by Jomelli, in the pafticcio opera of 
“ Vologelo,” was extremely pleafing, and the firft which 
we remarked on the prefent dramatic model, chiefly in 
dialogue, with only burfts of paffion, in two parts. And 
Elifi; while he was in England, fung feveral grand airs by 
Jomelli, compofed on purpofe to difplay that finger’s dex- 
terity in hitting wide intervals. 

In 1768,: Guarducci, ‘inftead of an opera for his benefit, 
had the oratorio of “ Betulia Liberata,’’ written by Me- 
taltafio, and fet by Jomelli, in which, among many admi- 
rable compofitions, an air of fupplication by the high 
prieft, through which were heard the murmurs of the peo- 
ple in a diftant chorus, crying for peace and bread in tones 
fo fubdued as fcarcely to be heard, was juftly admired for 
its fine and new effe&. 

After he quitted Germany, Jomelli compofed a great 
number of operas exprefsly for the king of Portugal, who 
tried every expedient to tempt him to go to Lifbon; 
which honour, though he declined, on account of the deli- 
cate ftate of his wife's health, yet he annually furnifhed 
that prince with new productions, as well as with whatever 
he, compoled for other purpofes. 

He compofed, after his return to Naples, three operas 
for that city : “* Armida,” in 1769 ; ‘* Demofoonte,” 1770; 
“ Ligenia in Aulide,’? 1771, And in 1772, “ Achille in 
Sciro,’’ for Rome, which was his latt. 

Some of tine mufic which he compofed for the dances of 
his operas has been much celebrated, particularly his « Cha- 
conne,’’ which is well known in England, and has ferved as 


a- model for that fpecies of dance throughout Europe, ever 
fince it was compofed. 

The operas of Jomelli will be always valuable to pro- 
feffors and curious colleGtors, for the excellence of the com- 
pofition ; though it has been thought neceffary, in com- 
pliance with the general rage for novelty, to lay them 
afide and to have the fame dramas new fet for the ftage, in 
order to difplay the talents, or hide the defeéts, of new 
fingers. 

As Jomelli was a great harmonilt, and naturally grave and 
majeftic in his ftyle, he feems to have manifetted abilities 
in writing for the church, fuperior even to thofe for the 
ftage. 

Of the many oratorios he compofed, we are only ac- 
quainted with three: “ Ifacco Figura del Redentore ;* 
“¢ Betulia Liberata ;’’ and * La Paffione ;” all written by 
Metaftafio, and ail admirably fet. In the firlt accompanied 
recitative and air of « Ifacco,” at the opening of the fecond 
patt, heginning, “Chi per pieta mi dice; il mio figlio che 
fa?” in which are painted, with an uncommon degree of 
agitation and paffion, the anxiety and terror of Sarah, dur- 
ing the abfence of Abraham, whom fhe fuppofes is in the 
aét of facrificing her fon Ifaac, have been jallly much ad- 
mired. 

We are in poffeffion of a Te Deum and a Requiem 
of his compofition, which manifeft him to have been a 
great matter of the church ftyle; though he had acquired 
great fame as) a dramatic compofer before he began to ex. 
ercife himfelf in this {pecies of writing, concerning ‘which ' 
he had never beftowed a thought fince he left the mufic« 
{chool, or confervatorio, till about the year 1751, when it 
having been determined at Rome that the mufic for pafion- 
week fhould be as excellent as poffible, Durante, Jomelli, 
and Perez, were employed to fet the leffons from the La-- 
mentations of Jeremiah, for the three moft folemn days of 
that holy time. Jomelli's compoftioa was performed on. 
Wednefday, Perez’s on Thurfdays, and Durante’s on 
Good Friday. The firft is entitled «« Lettione Primo per i 
mercoledi fanto, con Violini, Oboé, Viola, Flauti e Corni 
da Caccia.”? The fecond “ Lettione Prima del Giovedi 
fanto, a Soprano folo, con Violini, Viola, Obot, e Corn? 
da Caccia.’’ And the third « Lettione Terza del Venerdi 
fanto, a 4 Voci, con Violini, Viola, e Corni da Caccia.”’ 
Having procured a fcore of thefe compolitions at Rome, 
and lately examined them, we can venture to fay that they 
all appear admirable: and as the compofers ‘were all men 
of great abilities, who exerted themfelves on this honours: 
able occafion, it-is difficult to determine, in their feveral” 
ftyles, which is the beft.. The produétions of Jomelli and 
Perez are in an elevated, elegant, dignitied, f{upplicating, 
and expreflive oratorio {tyle ; and that of Darante more in 
the ancient {tyle of church mufic: more learned in modu. 
lation, more abounding in fugue, and more elaborate in the 
texture of the parts, as might be expected from his maturer 
age, and the folemnity of the day on which his mutic ¢ras 
to be performed. 

But though Jomelli acquired confiderable fame by this 
compolition tor the church, yet he was fo far from being 
intoxicated by it, that in a vid to Padre Martini, at Bo. 
logna, foon after, he told’ tnis learned contrapantilt that he 
had a icholar to introduce: to him. Padre Martini affured. 
him, that -he fhould be glad to inftru& any one fo well 
recommended. Anda few days after, the good father 
alking who and where was the difciple he had talked of ? 
Jomelli anfwered, Padre fon io ; and pulling a Studio of pa- 
per eut of his pocket, on which he had been trying his 
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ftreagth in modulation and fugue upon canto fermo, begged 
of lfm to examine and pomt out his errogs. 

From this period he produced many admirable compof- 
tions for the church, in which he united elegance with 
learning, and grace with bold deipa. A.mong other pro- 
ductions of this kind, the two following merit commemo- 
ration. An “ Offertorio,’’ or motet, for five veices without 
inttruments, followed by an Alleluja of four parts in 
cherus; and a “ Miffa pro defunGis,” or ‘burial fesvice, 
which he compofed at Stuttgardt for the obfequies of a 
lady of high rank and favour at the court of his patron, 
the duke of Wurtemburg, ‘Thefe compofitions, which 
are learned without pedantry, and grave without dulnefs, 
will be lafting monuments of his abilities as a contra- 
puntift. 

But the mo%t elaborate of all his compofitions, is the 
«« Miferere,”’ or fifty-firft pfalm, tranflated into Italian verfe, 
by his friend Saverio Mattei, which he fet for two voices, 
accompanied with inftruments, in 1773, the year before his 
deceafe. In this prudu@tion, which breathes a pious gra- 
vity, and compunétion of heart fuited to the contrite fenti- 
ments of the pfalmift, there is a manifeft ftruggle at extra- 
neous modulation and new effects, perhaps too much at the 
expence of facility and grace. Though all the movements 
of this compofition are flow, yet the execution is fo diffi- 
cult, both to the voices and inftruments, that when it was 
performed in London at Marchetti’s benefit, it was the 
opinion of the late Mr. Bach, that Jomelli had purpofely 
written what he could not execute himfelf, in order to per- 
plex the performers. This, however, muft have been faid 
in pleafantry, for Jomelli had no malevolence in his difpo- 
jition ; perhaps in ftriving at excellence with too great foli- 
citude, he fometimes had recourfe to art and ftudy, inftead 
of giving way to his own feelings. There are, however, 
admirable ftrokes of paffion as well as fcience in the mufic 
that he has fet to this pfalm, which, though above the 
comprehenfion of common hearers, will afford great plea- 
fure to thofe that are able to read the fcore, or to follow 
the performers through the labyrinths of art. 

This admirable compofer had, in general, fuch a facility 
in writing, that he feldom courted the Mufe at an inftru- 
ment ; and fo tenacious a memory, that Sacchini affured 
us he frequently compofed an air on opening a book of 
lyric poetry, while, like a peripatetic, he has been walking 
ahout a room, which he remembered a year after, and then 
committed it to paper, as faft as he could write a letter. 

As Raphael had three manners of painting, Jomelli had 
three ftyles of compofition. Before he went to Germany, 
the eafy and graceful flow of Vinci and Pergolefi pervaded 
all his productions 3 but when he was in the fervice of the 
duke of Wurtemburg, finding the Germans were fond ef 
learning and complication, he changed his ftyle in com- 
pliance with the taite and expeétations of his audience ; and 
on his return to Italy, he tried to thin and fimplify his dra- 
matic Mufe, which, however, was ftill fo much too ope- 
rofefor Ltalian ears, that in 1770, upon a Neapolitan being 
aiked how he“liked Jomelli’s new opera of ‘‘ Demofoonte,” 
he cried out with vehemence, 2 fcelerata, Signore ! 

Climate feems to operate fo much on mvufic, however its 
influence may be difputed in manners and government, that 
what is admired in one country is detefted in another. In 
cold climates /abour is neceflary to circulation; in hot, ea/e 
is the grand defideratum. ‘This principle is carried to fuch 
excefs in Italy, that whatever gives the hearer of mufic the 
leatt trouble to difentangle, is Gothic, pedantic, and /cele- 
rata. As to difficulties ef execution, in a_fingle part, the 
cormnpofers and performers may fpin their brains, and burit 


their blood-veffels, and welcome, provided the texture of thé 
parts is clear and fimple. 

The Gothic inventions, as they call them, of fugues, 
canons, and laboured counterpoint of the fixteenth century, 
they are willing to refign to the Fleming, who firft brought 


them imto Italy ; but of which all the natives, except a. 


few obflinate pedants, ftruggled to diveft their mufic, pars 
ticularly that for the tage, during the laft two centuries. 
tis the exce/s only of learning and facility that is truly 
reprehenfible by good tafte and found judgment ; and diff 
cult and ea/y are relative terms, which they only can define. 
‘lo lovers of mufic who have heard much in various ftyles, 
httle is new; as to others who have heard but little, all is 
new. ‘Lhe former want refearch and new effects, which, to 
the latter, old mufic can furnifh. Palates accuftomed to 
plain food find ragoits and morceaux friands too highly fea- 
foned ; while to thofe who have long been pampered with 
dainties, fimplicity isinfipid. How then is a compofer or 


performer to pleafe a mixed audience, but by avoiding too ~ 


much complacence to the exclufive tafe of either the 
learned, or the ignorant, the fupercilious, or the fimple ? 


The health of Jomelli began to decline in 1770, foon . 


after we had feen him in perfect health at Naples. He was 
then corpulent, and reminded us of the figure of Handel. 
In 1771, he had a flroke of the palfy, which, however, 
did not impair his intelleéts, as he compofed * Achille in 
Sciro”’ for the Roman theatre, and a cantata for the fafe 
delivery of the» queen of Naples, in 1772; and in 1773, 
his Italian «¢ Miferere,’’ the moft elaborate and ftudied of all 
his works. 

His learned friend, Signor Saverio Mattei, the tranflator 
of the pfalms into Italian verfe, from whofe admirable ver- 
fion Jomelli had taken the “ Miferere,”’ or fifty-firft pfalm, 
drew up a very interefting account of the works and public 
funeral of the great mufician, and printed it in his ** Saggio 
di Poefia Latine et Italiane,’’ publifhed at Naples imme- 
diately after his deceafe. 


The reverence and regard with which we have been long 
impreffed for the works and character of this gifted man, 
have already rendered the article too long to admit of fur- 
ther extenfion, or we fhould have withed to infert Signor 
Mattei’s whole account ; but having given it elfewhere, we 
fhall here only cite the introduction, which does equal ho- 
nour to the author and his friend. 

Naples, September, 1774. ‘* Yefterday all the muficians 
of this city united in celebrating the funeral of the great 
Jomelli. 


bier. Two orcheftras of three rows each could fearcely 
contain the vocal and initrumental performers who affifted 


The church was very finely ornamented; and a | 
great number of wax tapers were placed about the pompous: 


in executing the mufic that was exprefsly compofed on the _ 


occafion by the worthy Sabitini, who beat the time himfelf, 
as maettro di capella. It was the celebrated Genaro Manna, 


compofer of the archiepifcopal church, who firlt fuggetted _ 


this plan of a public funeral, in which all thefe mutficians 
had an opportunity of manifefting their regard for Jomelli, 


and of furnifhing an example to pofterity of the gratitude | 


due to great talents, which may likewile ftimulate young 
artifts to merit equal honours. 
Maana, not only every mufician attended the funeral and 
performed gratis, but contributed likewife towards the ex- 
ences of this folemnity. 

“«« Jomelli was my friend ; he lived two years in my neigh- 


bourhood, and I had frequent opportunities of converfing 


At the defire of Signor — 


with him, and of admiring his captivating manners, parti- “ 


cularly his modefty in {pea 


ing of rival artifts, whofe com. _ 
pofitions © 
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pofitions he readily praifed, though their authors were not 
equally candid in fpeaking of him. 

“© Jomelli had acquired contiderable knowledge in other 
arts than mufic : his poetry was full of tafte, and there is a 
fine ode of his writing, in the collection publifhed at Rome, 
on the fubje&t of the reconciliation between the pope and 
king of Portugal. ; 

‘* He was ambitious of diftinguifhing himfelf from other 
compofers in a way peculiar to himfelf. His invention 
was always fertile, his ftyle lyrical and Pindaric ; and juft 
as Pindar darted from one fubjeét to another, Jomelli 
changed his tones and themes in a way wholly new, and 
learnedly irregular.” 

This account is terminated with many excellent reflections 
on the ftyle of Jomelli, and the cabals and frivolous tafte 
of the Neapolitans at the time of his death. All we fhall 
add is, that the latter works of Jomelii will be ever re- 
garded with reverence by real judges of compolition, as 
there is no mixture of trivial or fantaftical movements or 
piffages in his truly claffical, and often fublime works. 

JON, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a gem defcribed 
by Pliny, and faid to be brought from the Eatt Indies ; he 
defcribes it as being of a purple or violet colour, but rarely 
very deep in the tinge. It feems to have been a fpecies of 
amethytt. 

Jon of Chios, in Biography, a tragic and lyric poet and phi- 
lofopher, who firlt recited his poems in the 82d Olympiad, 
452 years B.C., mentions in fome verfes quoted by Euclid, 
the ten-flringed lyre, Arxzyopdw Augx 3 a proof that the con- 
joint tetrachord was added to the fcale in his time, which 
was about fifty years after Pythagoras is fuppofed to have 
conftructed the oftachord. Jon died, according to Fabri- 
cius, vol. i. p. 681, 419 B.C., and 78 years after Pytha- 
goras. Befides tragedies and dithyrambics, Jon compofed 
odes, paans, hymns, and fcolia, or convivial fongs. 

IONA, I, Hu, or J-Colum-kill, in Geography, one of 
the weltern iflands of Scotland, in the Atlantic ocean, is 
feparated from the weftern point of Mull by a narrow chan- 
nel, called the found of I. It meafures about three miles 
in length, by three quarters of a mile in breadth. It is a 
place of much note in the early annals of the country, as the 
retreat of learning, during the age of barbarifm and illiteracy 
which pervaded Europe after the overthrew of the Roman 
empire. Dr. Johnfon calls this place “ the luminary of the 
Caledonian regions, whence favage clans and roving bar- 
barians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the bl flings 
of religion.””. The monkifh writers called this ifland Iona, 
which fignifies the ifland of waves; Bede calls it Hii; but 
the proper name is I, (founded like the Englifh ee,) which 
- in the Gaelic figmifies ifland, this being called fo by way of 
eminence. Jn more modern times, this infular diftri€t ob- 
tained the name of I-Colum-kill, that is, the ifland of Co- 
Jumb’s-cell. The name Jona is now difufed, and the ifland 
is generally called I, except when the fpeaker would with to 
mark it with peculiar emphafis, and then it is exprefled I- 
Colum-lcill, ‘Lhe Druids were undoubtedly in pofleflion of 
this ifland prior to the introdu€tion of Chritlianity : a green 
eminence, clofe to the found of I, isto this day called the 
Druid's burial place ; and here are flill extant the remains 
of a fmall Druidical temple, or circular row of upright 
ftones, in a farm called Roflal, where, as the name imports, 
the courts of juflice were held. The ifland feems to have 
been early the feat of a religious fociety of Chriflians, or 
order of monks, named Culdees, who fettled here about 
the beginning of the fixth century. ‘he foundation of a 
circular building or houfe, called the Culdees cell, {til re- 
mains.: ‘The hiltory of the Druids in this ifland is wholly 
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unknown; but that of the Culdees has been amply and 
learnedly narrated by Dr. Jamiefon, in a quarto volume, 
publifhed in 1813. It was referved for Columba to raife 
the fame of the ifland to the great height it attained to in 
his own and after ages. This eminent man left his native 
country, Ireland, in the year 563, to preach the gofpel to 
the Northern. Piéts; and having converted the Pictith mo- 
narch, obtained from him the grant of this fequeltered ifle, 
where he founded an abbey for canons regular. Having 
fuccefsfully prefided here upwards of thirty years, he died 
June gth, 597; leaving his abbey firmly fettled, a people 
converted by his labours from Paganifm to Chriltianity, and 
a name renowned for fanétity, piety, and ** good works.” 
The abbey acquired very extentive jurifdictions; held, for 
many ages, the chief {way among the Scottifh and Piéiith 
monatteries ; and was liberally endowed by the piety and 
munificence of the kings and great men of Scotland. The 
Danes diflodged the monks in $07, and the abbey remained 
for feveral years depopulated; but on the retreat of the in- 
vaders, it received a new order of inhabitants, the Cluniacs, 
who continued to occupy it till the diffolution of monaitiec 
inftitutions, when the revenues were united to the fee of 
Argyle; and, on the abolition of epifcopacy, became the 
property of the duke of Argyle. The remains of the abbey, 
and its appendages, though much dilapidated, are, by the 
care and attention of the Argyle family, kept in better pre- 
fervation than moft ruins of the kind in Scotland. ‘The late 
dukes built a wall round the whole abbey, to prevent further 
depredations ; and prohibited their tenants from removing 
any fallen ftones. ‘Time has levelled fome of the buildings 
with the ground; but the greater part is itill ilanding. 
The cathedral, or St. Mary's church, is almott entire :. it is 
built in the form of a crofs, 115 feet in length, and 23 in 
width ; the length of the tranfept 70 feet. In the church- 
yard is a crofs of a fingle piece of red granite, 14 feet high, 
22 broad, and 10 inches thick. St. Oran’s chapel, faid to 
be the firft building begun by Columba, is ftill itanding, but 
in a ruinous condition. The Virgin’s chapel was entire inl 
within a few years, when part of it fell. Moit of the cloif- 
ters and the bithop’s houfe are alfo ftanding. ‘There is itill 
remaining of the abbey, fufficient to give a tolerable idea of 
whatit was. Of the nunnery, an eftablifhment nearly eceval 
with the abbey, there are fewer remains: the church be- 
longing to it is deprived of the roof. Here alfo ftands what 
was called the parifh church, yet entire, but verging to de- 
cay. Near the chapel of St. Oran is a large enclefure, 
called the “* burying-place of Oran,’’ in which are depofited 
the remains of forty-eight Scottith kings, four kings of lre- 
land, eight Norwegian monarchs, and one king ef France, 
who were ambitious of repofing in this hallowed ground. In 
the fame fanétuary, at a refpectful diftance, lie molt of the 
lords of the ifles, 

The ifland of I is included in the united parifhes of Kil- 
finchen and Kilviceuen. It abounds with many valuable 
minerals. Here is but one {mall village, containing about 
60 houfes and 350 inhabitants. The parifh minifter of Kil- 
viceuen vifits this ifland every quarter of a year, which is the 
only opportunity of public worthip and religious initru€tion 
which the people now enjoy, Strange reverfe! that divine 
fervice fhould be performed but four times in the year, ina 
place where it was formerly celebrated as many times in a 
day. Sinclair’s Statiftical Account of Scotland, vol. xiv. 
Pennant’s ‘Tour in Scotland. Johnfon’s Journey to the 
Weltern Iflands. Chalmers’s Caledonia. Jamiefon’s Hif- 
torical Account of the ancient Culdees, &c. gto. 1817. 

Iona, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of Delhi; 
a5 miles S. of Delhi. 
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JONZE Piscts, the Jonas-ffb, a name given by many 
authors to the common fhark, the canis carcharias of 
authors. 

It has this name from an opinion that it was the fifth which 
{wallowed up the prophet of that name. But there are 
many objeCions to fuch an opinion. 

JONAH, or the Prophecy of Jonah, who was the fon of 
Amittai, and a native of Gathhepher, a town belonging to 
the tribe of Zebulon, in Lower Galilee, a aeiniel book 
of the Old Teltament, in which it is related, that Jonah 
was ordered to go and prophefy the deftruction of the Nine- 
vites; but that difobediently attempting a voyage another 
way, he was difcovered by the rifing of a fudden tempett, 
and caft into the fea, where he was {wallowed up by a large 
fifth. Having lodged three days and three nights.in the belly 
of the fifh, he was difgorged upon the fhore: whereupon, 
being fenfible of his patt danger, and furprifing deliverance, 
he betook himfelf to the journey and embaffy to which he 
was appointed. Arriving at Nineveh, the metropolis of 
Affyria, he, according to his commiffion, boldly laid open 
to the inhabitants their fins and mifcarriages, and proclaimed 
their fudden overthrow; upon which the whole city, by 
prayer and fafting, and a fpeedy repentance, happily averted 
the divine vengeance, and efcaped the threatened ruin. 
Jonah, inftead of admiring the divine clemency, was indig- 
nant under the apprehenfion that his veracity would be ful- 
pected, and that he would be deemed by the people to be a 
falfe prophet. Having retired from the city, he prepared 
far himfelf a booth, over which a plant fprang up mira- 
culoufly in one night, which, by its {preading foliage, fhel- 
tered him from the burning heat of the fun. But the plant 
fuddenly withering away, fo that he was expofed to a fuf- 
focating wind and the fun's {corching beams, he again ex- 
prefied his impatience, and his wifh to die rather than to live 
in fuch circumftances of diftrefs. At length, having been re- 
proved for his impatient, querulous temper, and the con- 
duét of Providence in {paring the Ninevites having been juf- 
-tifed to his full conviction, his complaints were filenced. 
Of his further hiftory we have no authentic account. 
Jonah was the moft ancient of all the prophets whofe 
writings are preferved in the Scripture canon. Some have 
fuppofed that he prophefied in the latter end of Jehu’s, or 
the beginning of Jehoahaz’s reign, at which time the king- 
dom of Ifrael was brought very low by the oppreffions of 
Hazael king of Syria. (2 Kings, xiii. 22.) Others refer 
his predi&tions to the reign of Jeroboam IT. king of Ifrael, 
or between the years $23 and 783 B.C. 2 Kings, xiv. 25. 
Newcome’s Verfion and Notes. 

JONDAL, in Geography, a town of Norway, in the 
the diocefe of Bergen ; 30 miles E. of Bergen. 

JONDISABUR, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Chufittan; 185 miles E.S.E. of Bagdad. 

JONEIKISCHKEN, a town of Pruffan Lithuania; 
36 miles W. of TVillit. 

JONES, in Biography, a Welfhman who was blind, and 
the beft performer on the harp of his time. ‘The old duchefs 
of Marlborough would have retained him in her fervice, 
with a penfion, as an inmate; but he could not endure con- 
finement, and was engaged by Evans, the landlord of a 
well-accuftomed home-brewed ale-houfe, at the Hercules’ 
Pillars, oppofite Clifford’s Inn paflage in Fleet-ftrect, 
where he performed in a great room up ftairs during the 
winter feafon. He played extempore voluntaries, the fugues 
‘in the fonatas and concertos of Corelli, and moft of his folos, 
with many of Handel’s opera fongs, with uncommon neat- 
nefs, which were thought great feats, at a time when fearcely 
any thing but Welfh tunes with variations was ever at- 
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tempted on that inftrument in the hands of other harpers, 


He alfo played on the violin, and accurately imitated on 
that inftrument, to the great delight of the home-brewed 
ale-drinkers, the fobs, fighs, and groans of a Quaker’s 
fermon. 

Evans-dying, his widow took Cuper’s Gardens in Surrey, 
oppofite to Somerfet-houfe; erected an orcheftra there, 
which was reckoned the beft for mufic in the kingdom; fur- 
nifhed it with an organ, which was played by little Harry 
Burgefs, the harpfichord-player at Drury-lane, with his 
ufual unmeaning neatnefs ; and eftablifhed the Gardens as an 
evening place of entertaiament for the {ummer feafon, like | 
Vauxhall, with the addition of fire-works. But it was too 
much in the vicinity of Drury-lane and Covent-garden for 
order and decorum to be long preferved inviolate; fo that 
after four or five f{ummers, it was fuppreffed by the magif- 
trates ; and poor Jones, who had been admitted as a per- 
former in the orcheftra by mother Evans, (as fhe was 
ufually called,) lofing both his. falary and importance, died 
about the year 1748. He was buried in Lambeth church- 
yard, and his funeral proceffion, attended by a great number 
of mufical people, was folemnized by the performance of a 
dead march by a voluntary band of innumerable inftru- 
ments. : 

Jones, Joun, late organift of St. Paul’s, the Charter- 
houfe, and joint organitt of the Temple with Stanley. 
The father of this mufician, a worthy man of profeffional 
merit and good conduct, having lived many years at lady 
Vanbrugh’s, Whitehall, as a domeftic mufician, prevailed 
on her. ladyfhip to patronize his fon; which fhe did fo ef- 
feétually, that though his abilities as a performer or com- 
pofer were not above mediocrity, nor were his perfon or 
manners very captivating, yet, by the zeal and influence of 
his father’s patronefs, he obtained three places, which are 
regarded by muficians as the pofts of henour in London, 
and more defirable, if the king’s chapel be excepted, than 
any at which an organitt can afpire. 

Jonzs, Joun, a phyfician of the 16th century, and author 
of feveral works, but of whofe hiftory little more is known 
than that he was born in Wales, or was of Welfh ex- 
traction ; that he ftudied at both our univerfities, and took 
a medical degree at Cambridge ; and that he became eminent 
in the prattice of his profeflion at Bath, and in Notting- 
hamfhire and Derbythire. He mentions curing a perfon at 
Louth in 15623; and the date of his laft publication is 
1579. He wrote only in the Englifh language, and left 
the following works: 1. “* The Dial of Agues,’? Lond, 
15563 2. “ The Benefit of the ancient Bathes of Buckftone, 
which cureth moft grievous Sicknefles,”’ ibid. 1572. This 
work contains very little concerning either the nature or 
hiftory of thefe baths; but chiefly general direGtions, 
compiled from ancient authors, relative to the diet and 
regimen proper to be ufed with a courfe of bathing ; 

. “ The Bathes of Bath’s ayde, wonderful and moft ex- 
cellent againft very many Sickneffes,”’ ibid. 1572.3 4. A 
brief, excellent, and profitable Difcourfe of the natural 
Beginning of all growing and living Things, Heat, Genera- 
tion, &c.’”? Lond. 1574; 5. “ A Lranflation, from Latin ~ 
into Englifh, of Galen’s four Books of Elements,” ib. 1574. 
Dr. Aikin puts the following guere, after mentioning this 
work: “ Is not this the fame with the preceding. piece ??’ 
6. « The Art and Science of preferving Body and Soul in 
Health, Wifdom, and Catholic Religion,’ 1579, gto. See 
Aikin, Biog. Mem. of Med. 

Another phyfician, of the name of Joun Jonxs, is men- 
tioned by bibliographers, who was born at Landaff, and 
was admitted a member of the Royal College of Phyficians, 
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in London, near the end of the 17th eentury, and was 
author of the following publications : 1. «* Novarum Difler- 
tationum de morbis abftrufioribus Traétatus primus, de 
‘Febribus intermittentibus. In quo obiter de Febris continue 
‘watura explicatur,’’ Lond. 1683; 2. “ De morbis Hiber- 
norum et de Dyfenteria Hibernica,” ib. 1698.3; “ The 
be ga of Opium revealed,”’ ib. 1701. Eloy. Dit. 
ift. 

Jonzs, In1e0, an eminent architect, was born in Londen 
about the year 1572. He was probably intended for a 
mechanical employment, but his talent for the fine arts at- 
traéted the notice of fome confiderable perfons about the 
court, among whom were the earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke. To the latter of thefe noblemen he was indebted 
for that degree of patronage which enabled him to vifit 
Italy for the purpofe of perfe€ting himfelf in landfcape- 
painting, to which his genius feemed firft to point. He 
took up his refidence chiefly at Venice, where it is faid the 
works of Palladio gave him a turn to the ftudy of ae 

e 
was invited by Chriftian IV. king of Denmark, to under. 
take the office of his firft architet. Having been fome 
years in the fervice of that fovereign, he accompanied him, 
in 1606, on a vilit to his brother-in-law, king James; and, 
exprefling a defire of remaining in his native country, he 
was appointed architeét to the queen. He ferved prince 
Henry in the fame capacity, and obtained a grant, in re- 
verfion, of the place of furveyor-general of the works. 
After the death of the prince, Mr. Jones vifited Italy again, 
and {pent fome years there in improving himfelf in his art. 
On his return he undertook the duties of the office cf furveyor- 
general, and finding the Board of Works much in debi, he 
relinquifhed his own dues, and prevailed upon the other 
principal officers to do the fame, till al! arrears were cleared. 
in 1620 the king fent him to inveftigate the nature and pur- 
pofe of that remarkable antiquity, Stonehenge; and he 
vwrote a treatife to prove that it was the work of the Ro- 
mans, but he made no converts to this opinion. He was 
now employed in building the banquetting-houfe at White- 
hall, which remains a medel of the pure and elegant tafte 
of thearchiteé&t. He was likewife appointed a commiflioner 


for repairing the cathedral of St, Paul's, which office, as 
_well as his other pofts, was continued to him under the 
_ feign of Charles 1. The repairs of St. Paul’s did not 


commence till 1633; and he is accufed of having com- 
‘mitted, in that undertaking, fome capital faults by mixing 
the Roman and Grecian fyle with the Gothic. He had 
much employment both from the court and nobility, and 
‘realized a handfomef tune, which was diminifhed by his 
fufferings during the troubles which fucceeded, He was 
obnoxious as a Bvaurke of his royal mafter, and as a Roman 
Catholic. He was firft attacked in 1640, when he was 
called before the houfe of lords, on a complaint of the 
parifhioners of St. Gregory’s, for demolifhing part of their 
«hurch, in order to make room for his additions to St. Paul's. 
He was fined, in 1646, 545/. a8 a malignant. He was much 
aflifted by the king’s death, and died, worn down by grief 
and misfortune, in July 1651. He was the greatelt Englifh 
architeét previoufly to fir Chriflopher Wren. A. colleGtion of 
his defigns was engraved and publifhed by Mr. Kent, in two 
volumes folio, 1727. Others were publifhed in 1743 and 
1744. A copy of Palladio’s architecture, with manulcript 
notes by Mr. tien is in the library of Worcetter college, 
Oxford. Biog. Brit. 

Jones, Witt1am, father of fir William, the fubjec of 
the next article, was born in the year 1680, in the ifland of 
Angleley, North Wales, His parents were yeomen, or 
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little farmers, im that ifland, and gave to their fon the bef 
education which their circumitances would allow; but he 
owed his future fame and fortune to the diligent cultivation 
of the intelleGtual powers by which he was eminent'y dif- 
tinguifhed. Addiéted from early life to the ftudy of ma- 
thematics, he commenced his career of advancement in the 
humble office of a teacher of thefe fciences on board a man 
of war. Ia this fituation he attra¢ted the notice, and obtained 
the friendfhip of lord Anfon. He appeared as an author in 
his 22d year ; when his treatife on the art of navigation was 
much approved. We may judge of his predominant tatte 
for literature and fcience by a trivial cireumftance which 
occurred at the capture of Vigo, in 1702. Having joined 
his comrades in pillaging the town, he {elected a bookieller’s 
fhop, in hope of obtaininy fome valuable plunder ; but, dif- 
appointed in his expe€taticns, he took up a pair of f{ciffors, 
which was his only booty, and which he afterwards exhibited 
to his friends as a trophy of his military fuccefs. On his 
return to England, he eftablifhed himfelf as a teacher of ma- 
thematics in London; and here, ut the age of 26 years, he 
publifhed his «* Synopfis Palmariorum Mathefeos ;"’ a work 
which has ever fince been held in the higheft eftimation 
as a compendicus bit comprehenftve fummary of mathe- 
matical fcience. Mr. Jones was no lefs efteemed and refpetted 
on account of his private charatter and pleafing manners, 
than fer his watural calents and {cientific attainments ; fo 
that he reckened among his friends the moft eminent per- 
fons of the period in which he lived. Lord Hardwicke 
feleéted him as a2 companion on the circuit, when he was 
chief juftice ; and when he afterwards held the great feal, 
conferred ups him the office of fecretary for the peace, as 
a teftimnony of his friendfhip and regard. He was alfo in 
habits of intirnate acquaintance with Jord Parker, prefident 
of the Royal Society, fir Ifaac Newton, Halley, Mead, and 
Samuel Johnfon. So highly was his merit appretiated by 
fir Ifaac Newton, that he prepared, with his pertniffion, 
and very much to his fatisfaction, a very elegant. edition of 
{mall traéts in the higher mathematics. Upon the retire- 
ment of lord Macclesfield to Sherborne cattle, Mr. Jones 
refided in his family, and inftruéted his lordfhip in the 
feiences. Whilft he occupied this fituation he had the 
misfortune, by the failure of a banker, to lofe the greateft 
part of that property which he had accumulated by the 
moft laudable induftry and economy ; but the lofs was in a 
foe meafure repaired to him by the kind attention of his 
ordfhip, who procured for him afinecure place of corfiderable 
emolument. He was afterwards offered, by the fame roble- 
man, a more lucrative fituation ; which, however, he declined, 
that he might be more at leifure to: devote himfelf to his 
favourite f{cientific purfuits. In this retreat he formed em 
acquaintance with Mifs Mary Nix, the daughter of a cabinet. 
maker, who had become eminent in his profeffion, and 
whofe talents and manners had recommended hin to ar 
intimacy with lord Macclesfield. ‘Chis acquaintance tei 
minated in marriage; and the connection proved a fource 
of perfonal fatisfaction to Mr. Jones himfelf, and of per- 
manent honour to his name and family. By this lady Mr, 
Jones had three children; two fons and a daughter. One 
fon died in infancy ; the other will be the fubjeé of the 
next article; and the daughter, who was married to Mr. 
Rainsford, an opulent merchant retired from bufine!s, perilhed 
miferably, in the year 1802, in confequence of her clothes 
accidentally taking fire. The death of Mr. 
cafioned by a polypus in the heart, which, notwrthitanding 
the medical attention and affiltance of Dr. Mead, proved 
incurable. Of the fingular felf-poffeffion znd promptitude of 
Mrs. Jones, the following anecdote is related. A friend, 
3A who 
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who knew her hufband's dangerous fituation, addreffed him 
with a letter of condolence, recommending acquiefcence 
and refignation from a due contideration of the brevity of life. 
Mrs. Jones, perceiving its purport, and probably dreading 
its effects on the {pirits of her hufband, when fhe was de- 
fired by him to read it, compofed in the moment another 
letter fo clearly and fo rapidly, that he had no fufpicion 
of the deception ; and this fhe executed in a ftyle fo chear- 
tul and entertaining, that, inftead of being depreffed, he was 
zreatly exhilarated by it. His diforder at length terminated 
in his death, which happened foon after the incident we 
have related, in July 1749. The property of which he 
died poffefled was.moderate ; but his reputation was uni- 
verfally acknowledged. After his death, the widow was 
favoured with many offers of fervice by thofe who refpected 
her deceafed hufband; and fhe was under peculiar obliga- 
tions to Mr. Baker, author of a treatife on the microfcope, 
&c. for afliftance in arranging the collection of fhells, foffils, 
and. other curiolities left by Mr. Jones, and difpofing of 
them to the greate{t advantage. His library was bequeathed 
to lord Macclestield. It has been faid by the compilers of 
the Biographical DiGtionary, that Mr. Jones had completed 
a very Important mathematical work, and had a€tually fent 
the firit theet to the prefs, but that the progrefs of his dif- 
order obliged him to difcontinue the impreffion. It is 
moreover faid, that the MS. fairly tranfcribed, was entrutted, 
a few days before his demife, to the care of lord Maccles- 
teld, who promifed to publifh it for the honour of the 
author, and the benefit of his family. If this account be 
true, and a work, which was to have been entitled, «© The 
Lutroduction to the Mathematics,”’ had been adtually pre- 
pared, the MS. mult have been loft, as it could not be 
found among the books and papers of lord Macclesfield, 
who furvived his friend many years. Among the memoranda 
of fr William Jones there is no document that ferves to 
confirm or difproye this account. The mathematical works 
of Mr. Jones, that have been publifhed, are much admired 
tor neatnefs, brevity, and accuracy ; and they afford ample 
evidence, teltitied alfo by his correfpondence with Mr. Cotes 
of Cambridge, that he was a very eminent mathematician. 
We have already mentioned his ‘* New Compendium of the 
whole Art of Navigation,’ Svo. 1702; and his *¢ Synopfis 
Palmariorum Mathefeos; or, a new Introdu@tion to the 
Mathematics, containing the Principles of Arithmetic and 
Geometry, demonttrated in a fhort and eafy Method,’ 8vo. 
1706. Inthe Philofophical Tranfa@tions, we have feveral 
papers on logarithms, on the properties of conic feétions, 
on the difpofition of equations for exhibiting the relations 
of geometrical lines, &c. communicated to the Royal 
Society, of which he was a member. He was alfo the 
editor of fome mathematical works of fir Ifaac Newton, 
under the title of ** Analyfis per quantitatum {feries, 
fluxiones, ac differentias ; cum enumeratione linearum tertii 
ordinis.’”_ Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Correfpond- 
ence of fir William Jones, by lord Teignmouth. 

Jones, Sir Wittiam, the fon of the fubje& of the pre- 
ceding article, was defcended, by the maternal fide, from 
fome of the ancient princes and chieftams of North Wales; 
but he is entitled to notice in this place on account ef much 
more important and valuable diftinGions ; thofe of talents, 
acquirements, and chara¢ter,, which raifed him toa rank of 
pre-eminence, that has been attained by few either, in an- 
cient or modern times. From the materials fupplied by 
jord ‘Teignmouth, in his ample and excellent “ Memoirs of 
the Life, Writings, and Correfpondence of fir, William 
Jones,’ in addition to thofe which our own recolle&tion will 
turnifh, we shall be able 
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to give anvaccount of this dif-- 


tinguifhed perfon, which, however imperfeét it may be, and 
however inadequate to our fentiments of perfonal refpect, 
and feelings of lively gratitude, cannot fail of being intereft- 
ing to our readers; nor will they need any apology if we 
exceed our ufual limits on this occafion. 

Sir William Jones was born in London on the eve of the 
feftival of St. Michael, in the year 1746; but having loft 
his father when he was three years old, the care of his edus 
cation devolved upon his mother, who appears to have been 
eminently qualified to direét and fuperintend it, more par 
ticularly in his infant years. Her charaéter has been de- 
lineated by her hufband in the following terms: ‘ She was 
virtuous without blemifh, generous without extravagance, 
frugal but not niggard, cheerful but not giddy, clofe but not 
fullen, ingenious but not conceited, of f{pirit but not paf- 
fionate, of her company cautious, in her friendfhip trufty, 
to her parents dutiful, and to her hufband ever faithful,: 
loving and obedient.”? Mrs. Jones took great pains, by the 
{tudy of algebra, trigonometry, and navigation, to qualify her- 
felf for being the preceptrefs of her fifter’s fon ; and to thefe 
{ciences, rather remote from‘a lady’s province, fhe paid par- 
ticular attention, becaufe he was deftined to a. maritime 
profeffion. Her folicitude for the improvement of her own 
fon induced her to decline accepting the kind invitation of- 
the countefs of Macclesfield to remain at Sherborne caftley 
after her hufband’s death ; and her difcriminating judgment 
led her, in her plan for his inftruction, to reje&t the feverity 
of difcipline, and to condué& his mind infenfibly to know- 
ledge and exertion, by exciting his curiofity and directing 
it to ufeful objects. In confequence of her attention, he 
was, in his fourth year, able to read diitinétly and rapidly 
any Englifh book ; and with a view to the cultivation of 
his memory, fhe caufed him to learn and repeat fome of 
the moft popular fpeeches in Shakfpeare, and the beft of 
Gay's fables. His propenfity to reading was fignally mani- 
fefted in his fifth year; and in his fixth he was initiated 
by the affiftance of a friend in the rudiments of the Latin 
grammar. At Michaelmas 1753,in the clofe of his feventh 
year, he was placed at Harrow {fchool, of which Dr. 
Thackeray was the head mafter. During the two firlt 
years of his refidence in this feminary, he was diftinguifhed 
more by diligence than by fuperiority of talents; but his 
faculties gained ftrength by exercife, and the profpect of 
the eminence to which he afterwards attained gradually 
brightened. His mother, who anxioufly watched over his 
progrefs, improved the opportunities which: his vacations, 
and the abfence of 12 months from fchool, in confequence 
of the fracture of his thigh-bone, afforded, of increafing his 
acquaintance with his native tongue, and with Englith 
authors, and of teaching him alfo the rudiments of drawing, 
in which fhe herfelf excelled. During this interval, the 
progrefs of his claffical ftudies was interrupted. However, 
on his return to {chool, he was placed in the clafs to which 


he would have attained, if no interruption had occurred. — 


This error of judgment, on the part of his matter, though 
it fubje&ted him to corporal punifhment and degradation 
for non-performance of exercifes which fhould not have 
been required, and though it produced in his mind an in- 
vincible abhorrence of his mafter’s condu@, ferved to roule 
his emulation, and to call forth the exertion of his native 
powers; fo that in a little while he was advaneed to the 
head of his clafs, and might, if he had been fo difpofed, 
have retorted on his clafs-fellows their former reproaches 
of his indclence or dulnefs. In his 1ath year, he was re- 
moved to the upper fchool. At this time a circumftance 
occurred, which afforded fignal evidence of the itreugth and 
tenacivufuels of his memory. His fehool-fellows propofed 
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to amufe themfelves with the reprefentation of a play; and 
at his recommendation the Tempeft was feleéted ; but not 
being able to procure a copy, he furnifhed them with it 
from his memory ; and in the. exhibition he performed the 
part of Profpero.. As he advanced in the fchool, his dili- 
‘gence increafed ; and he commenced the ftudy of the Greek 
hace At this time he tranflated into Englifh verfe 
feveral of the epiltles of Ovid, and all the pattorals of Vir- 
gil; and he compofed a dramatic piece on the ftory of 
Meleager, which he denominated a tragedy, and which, 
during the vacation, was acted by fome of his moft intimate 
{chool-fellows ; the part of the hero being performed by 
himfelf. His acquaintance with profody was very dif- 
tinguifhed; fo that he was able to {ean the trochaic and 
jambic verfes of Terence, before his companions fufpected. 
that they were any thing but mere profe. At f{chool he 
wrote the exercifes of many boys in the two fuperior clafles, 
and thofe in his own clafs were happy to become his pupils. 
During the holidays he learned the rudiments of French 
and arithmetic ; and in this early age he was highly gratified 
by being honoured with an admiffion to the fociety of 
learned and ingenious men at the houfe of Mr. Baker and 
his friend Mr. Pond. At the requelt of his mother he read 
the “* Speétacle de la Nature ;’’ but derived greater amufe- 
ment, as he acknowledged, from the Arabian tales, and 
from Shakfpeare, whofe poems and plays he repeatedly 
perufed wit increafed eae At Harrow he invented a po- 
litical play, in which Dr. Bennet, bifhop of Cloyne, and the 
celebrated Dr. Parr, were his principal affociates. ‘ They 
divided the fields in the neighbourhood of Harrow, accord- 
ing to a map of Greece, into ftates and kingdoms ; each 
fixed upon one as his dominion, and affumed an ancient 
name. Some of their fchool-fellows confented to be ftyled 
barbarians, who were to invade their territories and attack 
their hillocks, which were denominated fortreffes. The chiefs 
vigoroufly defended their refpeCtive domains againft the 
jncurfions of the enemy; and in thefe imitative wars the 
young ftatefmen held councils, made vehement harangues, 
and compofed memorials, all doubtlefs very boyifh, but cal- 
culated to fill their minds with ideas of legiflation and civil 
government. In thefe unufual amufements Jones was ever 
the leader.’? In his r5th year Dr. Thackeray was fucceeded 
‘by Dr. Sumner, who foon difcovered the talents and ac- 
quirements of his pupil; and who afforded him every ad- 
vantage in the profecution of his ftudies which he had it in 
his power to grant him. Indeed this excellent inftructor of 
youth, with an excufable partiality and an amiable modetty, 
was heard to declare, ‘* that Jones knew more Greek than 
himfelf, and was a greater proficient in the idiom of that 
language.”’ During the two years which he {pent with Dr. 
Sumner, he employed his time in reading and imitating the 
belt ancient authors of Greece and Rome ; and, devoting the 
night as well as the day to ftudy, he acquired the knowledge 
of the Arabic charatters, and a fufficient acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language to enable him to read fome of the 
Pfalms in the original, His reputation was at this early period 
of his life fo extenfive, “ that he was often flattered by the 
inquiries of {trangers, under the title of the great fcholar."’ 
Some of his juvenile compofitions, both in profe and verfe, 
may be found in the fragment of a work which he began 
at ichool, and entitled “ Limon,” in imitation of Cicero, 
and may be found in the complete edition of his works. 
is inceffant application occafioned a weaknefs in his fight, 
which rendered it neceflary for Dr. Sumner to interdict it 
during the laft months of his refidence at Harrow. ‘The 
intervals of interrupted ffudy, which he relu¢tantly allowed 
himfelf, were employed in learning chefs, by practiling 


the games of Philidor. As he was intended for the pro- 
feffion of the law, for which, however, he does not feem 
to have had any great predileftion, fome of his friends re- 
commended his being placed, at the age of 16, in the 
office of a fpecial pleader; others, however, wifhed him 
to be removed. from Harrow to one of the univerfities. 
The choice of an univerlity was for fome time the fub- 
ject of deliberation; but at length Oxford was preferred 
in confequence of the recommendation of Dr. Glaffe, and 
the inclination of his mother, who determined to refide 
with him at the univerfity. In the fpring of 1764 he was 
matriculated and admitted into Univerlity college; and 
in the following term, after having fpent a few months at 
Harrow, in order to finifh a courfe of le&ures in which 
he was much interefted, he fixed himfelf at Oxford. Upon 
his firft fettlement in the univerfity he was rather difguited 
than pleafed with the plan of education. « Inftead of pure 
principles on the fubjeéts of tafte, on rhetoric, poctry, and 
practical morals, he complained that he was required to at- 
tend dull comments on artificial ethics, and logic detailed in 
fuch barbarous Latin, that he profefled to know as little 
of it as he then knew of Arabic.” The only logi¢ then in 
fafhion was that of the fchools: and in a memorandum 
written by himfelf, which,” fays his biographer, lord Teign- 
mouth, “ is my authority for thefe remarks, I find an anec- 
dote related of one of the fellows, who was reading Locke 
with his own pupils, that he carefully paffed over every 
paflage in which that great metaphyfician derides the old 
fyftem.’” After a refidence of a few months at the uni- 
verfity, on the 31ft of O&ober, 1764, Mr. Jones was una- 
nimoufly elected one of the four fcholars on the foundation 
of fir Simon Bennett, for which affiftance he was grateful ; 
more efpecially as the profpet of a fellowhhip was remote. 
A.ddited to oriental literature for feveral years, he now in- 
dulged his inclination by the ftudy of Arabic under the 
example and encouragement of a fellow ftudent, and with: 
the affiftance of a native of Aleppo. His fituation at the 
univerfity became gradually more pleafant to him than it was 
at firft; for his college tutors, perceiving that his whole 
time was devoted to improvement, difpenfed with his atten- 
dance on their leétures, and even allowed him to purfue his 
ftudies in a manner agreeable to his ta{te and inclination. 
To the perufal of the principal Greek poets and hiflorians, 
and of the entire works of Plato and Lucian, he added the 
ftudy of the Arabic and a'fo of the modern Perfic Jan- 
guages. During his vacations, which he {pent in London, 
he attended the {chools of Angelo, in order to acquire the 
elegant accomplifhments of riding and fencing; and at 
home he directed his attention to the modern languages ; 
reading the beft authors in Italian, Spanifh, and Portuguefe. 
The poffeffion of « fellowhip, which he was anxious of 
obtaining, partly for relieving his mother from the burden 
of his education, and partly for fecuring fome kind of in- 
dependence, however inconfiderable, to himfelf, was fill at 
a diftance ; and he almolt defpaired of obtaining it. Hav- 
ing been recommended to the family of earl Spencer by Dr. 
Shipley, to whom he was not perfonally known, but who 
Was not unacquainted with his compofitions #t Harrow, an 
offer was made to him by Mr, Arden, related, by marriage, 
to his friend Sumner, of being private tutor to lord Al- 
thorp, now earl Spencer. The propofal was cheerfully ae- 
cepted, and upon an interview with his pupil, then feven 
years old, he was fo pleafed, that he determined to give up 
all thoughts of a profeflion, and to devote himfelf to the 
faithful difcharge of the duties of education now devolved 
upon him. In the fummer of 1765, he wholly left the uni- 
verfity, aad entered on*his new office. At Wimbledon, 
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where he refided til the approach of winter, he found lei- 
fure to compofe many of his Englifh poems, and to read 
the greatelt part of the Old Teflament in Hebrew, parti- 
cularly the book of Job, and the Prophets, which he ftudied 
with great attention. In the following fummer a fellowfhip 
became vacant, and he was elected to it Aug. 7, 1766. At 
this time he was offered by the duke of Grafton, then at 
the head of the treafury, the place of interpreter for Ealt- 
ern languages, which he politely declined, apprehending that 
it would be inconfiftent with his other engagements and pur- 
tuits. In the courfe of this fummer he formed an acquaint- 
ance with a young lady, Auna Maria, the eldeft daughter of 
Or. Shipley, then dean of Winchefter, who was vifiting 
at Wimbledon, to which he owed the happinefs of his fu- 
ture life. But fuch were his views of an honourable indepen- 
dence, and his refolution never to owe his fortune to a wife, 
or her kindred, that, notwithttanding the impreffions made 
upon his heart by the perfon and converfation of this lady, 
he could not then admit any idea of a matrimonial connec- 
In the following winter he attended the two f{chools 
of Angelo, and by a fecret arrangement with Gallini, ac- 
quired the accomplilhment of dancing. Having occafion to 
accompany lord Spencer's family to Spa in the fummer of 
17673, he improved himfelf, during the fhort period of three 
weeks’ refidence in this place, in the art of dancing, by the 
Jelfons of Janfon of Aix-la-Chapelle, and acquired a very 
conliderable knowledge of the German language. In the 
year 1765 application was made to Mr. Jones by the fecre- 
tary of ftate, on behalf of the king of Denmark, then in 
England, requefting him to give a literal tranflation of the 
life of Nadir Shah in the French language. Having for 
fome time declined the propofal, he at length accepted it ; 
and the tranflation was publifhed, after fome delay, in the 
year 1770. To the hiftory of Nadir Shah, he added a trea- 
tife on Oriental Poetry, which treatife, executed by a young 
man in his a3d year, has been juftly confidered as an extraor- 
dinary performance ; “ inftructive and elegant, interefting 
from its novelty, entertaining from its fubjeét and variety, and 
exhibiting the combined powers of tafte and erudition.” 
Being at Tunbridge in 1768, he then began to learn mufic, 
and afterwards received lefions from Evans on the Welth 
harp. Weiay here mention his attendance on a courfe of ana- 
comical le&uves by the celebrated Hunter, and his ftudy of 
the mathematics, which he fo well underftood, as to be able 
to read and underftand Newton’s Principia. 

In the beginning of this year he had coramenced an ac- 
guaintance with Reviczki, afterwards the imperial mimifter 
at Warfaw, and ambaflador at the court of England, with 
the title of count. This accomplifhed nobleman being cap- 
tivated by the charms of oriental literature, cultivated anin- 
timacy with Mr. Jones, which was. continued by a corre- 
{pondence, that was carried on for many years. Many of 
the letters that paffed between them on their favourite fub- 
ieGt are publifhed in the life by lord Teignmouth. In the 
iummer of 1269, Mr. Jones attended his pupil to Harrow ; 
and it was with peculiar fatisfaGtion that he renewed that in- 
tercourfe with Dr. Sumner, which had been for fome tine 
interrupted, though not altogether difcontinued. Here he 
trauferibed a Perfien grammar, which. thxee years before he 
had ‘compofed for a {chool-fellow, who was deftined for 
tadia ; he alfo began a4 &i@ionary of the Perfan language. 

OF the relnyious principles of Mr. Jones fome account may 
be reafonably expected. Whilft he was at Harrow, in his 
24th year, we have reafon to believe that bis faith in Chrif- 
tianity was not unblended with doubts. _ Indeed’ no particu- 
bar attention feems to have been paid to this part of his edu- 
sation 5, a circumftance which, we confefs, appears to us 
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furprifing, and for Which we are unable to account, His 
mind, however, was fo upright and fo well difpofed, that he 
exprefled his doubts, not in the too fafhionable mode of con» 
ceited cavilling, but with a fincere defire of obtaining a folu- 
tion of them. Finding himfelf difappointed, he determined 
to examine the fubject for himfelf, and to perufe thie whole | 
fcripture in the original, that he might be-enabled to form a 
correct judgment of the connection between the two parts,. 
and of their evidence both internal and external. The> 
refult was a firm belief in the authenticity and infpi- 
ration of the facred writings. About this time he drew 
up a feries of propofitions, which have been found in- 
his own hand-writing in a Hebrew copy of the book 
of Hofea, and which contain the fketch of a demonttration 
of the divine authority of the Chrittian religion. To thefe~- 
propofitions, tranferibed by his biographer, the-following 
note is fubjoined: “ what muft be the importance of a 
book,”’ of which it may be truly faid, “ if this book be not: 
true, the religion which we profefs is falfe ?”’ j 
Towards the end of the year 1769, Mr. Jones accompanied 
lord Spencer’s family to the continent. Soon after his return: 
he adopted the refolution of altering his plan of life... The 
courfe which he was purfuing, however agreeable it was 
rendered to him by the family with which he was connected, 
did not exa€tly correfpond tothat idea and fpirit of inde- 
pendence which marked his»charaéter. ‘“* He united the — 
laudable defire of acquiring public diftinétion and of making | 
his fortune by his own efforts: above all, he was ani=’- 
mated with the noble ambition of being ufefub to his 
country ;”’ accordingly he determined to devote himfelf to 
the ftudy and practice of the law; and with this view he was: 
admitted inte the Temple on the igth of September 1770. 
His attachment to Oriental literature and to general feience, . 
however, continued unabated, notwithitanding the time and_ 
attention which-he devoted to his new profeffion. In 1772 ° 
he publifhed a {mall volume of »poems, confiiting chiefly of f 
tranflations from the Afiatic languages, with two profe dif. » 
fertations annexed: and though he does not appear. to have - 
communicated any paper for the Philofophical TranfaGtions,. __ 
he was, on the goth of April 1772, eleéted a fellow of 4 
the Royal Society. On -occafion of taking his Mafter’s 
degree in the univerfity in 1773, he compofed an oration, 
intending to have fpoken it in the theatre. ‘The fpeech was — 
publifhed ro years after, and the topics that chara¢terize it - 
are, “an ardent love of liberty, an enthufiaflic veneration - 
for the -univerfity, a warm and difcriminate eulogiam on 
learned men, who devoted: their talents and labours. to the - 
caufe of religion, fcience, and freedom.”’ In the com- 
mencement of 1774, he publifhed his commentaries om A fiatic 
poetry, a. work begun in 1766, and finiffied ia 1769, when - 
he was in his 23d year, which** was received with admira- 
tion and applaufe by the oriental fchofars of Europe in « 
general, as well as. by the learned of his owncoumry.” To: 
thefe commentaries is annexed an elegant addrefs to the 
Maufe, in which Mr. Jones declares his purpofe of renouncing » 
polite literature, and devoting himfelf altogether to the fludy 
of the law. In January 1774 he was called to the bar sand 
for fome years he feems to have~inflexibly adhered .to the 
above-mentioned refolutions. For -fome time he declined 
practice, and feduloufly applied himfeif to his legal itudies. 
In 1775, for the firit time, he attended the {pring circuit and” 
feffions at Oxfords; perhaps more asa {pectator than an attor; 
and in the following year he was regular in his attendance’ 
at Weftminfter-hall. In 1773 he publifheda_ tran{lation of 
the {peeches of Ifzus, in caufes concerning the law of fue~- 
ceflion to property at Athens, with a prefatory difcourle, . 
notes.critical and hiftorical,.and a commentary. The year 
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¥784 forms an interefling era in the memoirs of Mr. Jones. 
‘His profeffional praétice had increafed, and'afforded'a pro- 
{pect of farther enlargement with augmented profit ; but as 
his views were caaiadeely directed to the vacant feat on the 
bench of Fort William in Bengal, and as Jord North had 
encouraged his expeétation of occupying it, he was lefs 
anxious about the augmentation of bufinefs in his legal pro- 
feffion. Inthis flate of fufpence, the political events of the 
times engaged his attention. ‘To the American war, in its 
commencement and further progrefs, he was decidedly ad- 
verfe. At this time the refle€tions which he indulged dic- 
tated a very animated and claflical ode to liberty, which he 
compofed in Latin, and publifhed under the title of * Julu 
Melefigoni ad Libertatem,"’ the affumed name being formed 
by a tranfpofition of the letters of Gulielmus Jonefius. This 
ode ftrongly difplays his genius, erudition, feelings, and politi- 
sal principles. ‘The vacancy of a feat in parliament for the 
univerfity of Oxford being likely to occur, Mr‘ Jones was 
encouraged by his friends-to offer himfelf-as a candidate ; but 
though he was ambitious of this honour, the difappointment 
gave himno greatconcern. Although this contefted election 
occupied a confiderable portion of his thoughts and time, he 
found leifure ta publith’a fmall pamphlet, entitled « An In- 
quiry into the legal Mode of fuppreffing Riots, with a con- 
ftitutional Plan & future Defence.’’ In a {peech, eminently 
charateriftie of his principles and feelings, which he intended 
to have delivered at a meeting of the freeholders of Mid- 
allefex, aflembled Sept. 9th of this year, for nominating two 
reprefentatives in the new parliament, he reprobated the 
American war and the condué of the late parliament in 
fupporting it: he expreffed his fentiments: without referve 
on the African flave trade, andavowed the condué which he 
would have purfued, if he had been placed in the houfe of com- 
mons. In the courfe of this year, the death of his mother, to 
whom he was attached by every poffible tie of nature, affection, 
and gratitude, involved *him in the deepett affliction. In this 
and the following year he was diligently employed in his pro- 
feffional ftudies and praétice, whilft literature and politics 
alfo engaged a degree of his attention; but the principal ob- 
jet of his ambition and hopes was the vacant feat on the 

enchin India. Whatever was connected with this object in- 
terefted his thoughts; and hence he was Jed to undertake the 
tranflation of an Avabian poem on the Mohammedan law of 
fucceffion to the property of inteftates. In the year 1782 
the public attention was much occupied with attempts to pro- 
cure, by conftitutional‘means, a reformation of parliament, 
This wasa bufinefs congenial to Mir. Jones’s fentiments and 
feelings ; and he concurred in-the public efforts for this pur- 
pofe, both by {peaking and writing. About this time he 
publithed his ** Effay on the Law of Bailments ;’’ and in the 
fame year, 1782, he became a member of the Society for Con- 
ititutional Information. Jn his letter of acknowledgment for 
being elected into this fociety, he profefles his attachment to 
the excellent conttitution of his country ;- and then adds, 
“on the people depend the welfare, the fecurity, and the per- 
manence of every legal government ; in the people mutt refide 
all fubttantial power; and to the people mutt all thofe, in 
whofe ability and knowledge we fometimes wilely, often im- 
prudently, confide, be always accountable for the duc exercife 
_ of that power with which they are for a time entrafted.” 
Whilft he was at Paris, in the year 1782, he wrote a little 
“jeu d’efprit,'’ as he calls it ;.and of which he fays, in a 
letter to lord Althorp, ‘it was printed here by a fociety, 
who, if they will tteer clear of party, will do more good 
to Britain, than all the philoféphers and antiquaries of So- 
merfet houfe.. But to fpeak the truth, I greatly doubt, 
whether they, or any other man jin-thiscouniry, can do it 


fubftantial good. The nation, as Demofthenes fays, will 
be fed like a confumptive patient, with chicken broth and 
panada, which will neither fuffer him to expire, nor keep 
him wholly alive.’ This “jeu d’efprit”? wasa ‘ Dialogue 
between a Farmer and Country Gentleman on the Principles 
of Government.”? After a bill of indi€tment had been 
found againit the dean of St. Afaph, for the publication of 
the edition, which was printed in Wales, fir William Jones 


fent a letter to lord Kenyon, then chief-juftice of Chefter, 


in which he avowed himfelf to be the author of the dia- 
logue, and maintained that every pofition in it was ftriétly 
conformable to the laws and conttitution of England. In 
the beginning of 1783, Mr. Jones publifhed his tranflation of 
the feven Arabian poems, which he had finifhed in 178:. 
The mott interefting period of Mr, Jones’s life was now ap- 
proaching ; for in March 1783, by the ative friendfhip 
of lord Afhburton, and under the adminiftration of lord 
Shelburne, he was appointed a judge of the fupreme court 
of judicature at Fort William in Bengal, on which oceafion 
he received the honour of knighthood ; and in the April fol- 
lowing, he married Anna Maria Shipley, the eldeit daughter 
of the bifhop of St. Afaph, a lady to whom he had been long 
attached, who deferved his moit affectionate efteem, who 
contributed in a very high degree to his domeftic happinefs, 
and who lamented his death with a moft pungent and perma- 
nent grief. To the publications of fir William Jones, which 
we have already noticed, we fhall here add an abridged hif- 
tory of the life ef Nadir Shah, in Englifh, and a hittory of 
the Perfian language, intended to be prefixed to the firft edi- 
tiomof his Perfian grammar. 

Sir William Jones embarked for India in the Crocodile 
frigate; and in April 1783 left his native country. He was 
now*in his 37th year, with his faculties in full vigour, ia 
pofleffion of the appointment to which his views had been 
long direéted, indulging the expeétation of acquiring an 
ample independence, and having no reafon to apprehend 
that the climate of India would be hoitile to his contlitution. 
He:could not be forry to abandon. the political difcuflions, 
that divided his friends and alienated them from one an- 
other ; and’ which muft have produced mutual fhynefs and 
referve between him and thofe to whom he was in other 
re{pets attached; and which ferved to agitate the whole 
country. He had with him a companioa and friend, from 
whofe fociety he could not but derive the greatett fatisfaction 
and comfort, which kindred minds and united hearts are ca- 
pable of receiving and communicating. In fuch fociety, 
and with ample refources in his own mind, a kind of tempo- 
rary banifhment from his country would be tolerable, tix 
long voyage would not be-tedious and uninterefting, and a 
fettlement for important'and beneficial purpofes in a foreign 
land would be regarded without amxiety and averlion. in 
September 1782 she landed fafely at Calcutta, and was re- 
eeived with:cordial congratulations by thofe who were chiefly 
interefted in his arrival. In the following December he en- 
tered:upon his judicial functions, and at the opening of the 
fefffons, delivered to the grand jury his firit charge, which 
was concife, elegant, appropriate, and conciliatory. Scien- 
tific obje&ts, during the intervals of profeffional duties, en- 
gaged his attention ; and in order to combine the efforts of 
many in ufeful purfuits, he devifed the inititution of a. fo- 
ciety in Calcutta, fimilar in its plan and objeéis to thofe that 
have been ettablifhed in the principal citiesof Europe. See 
Society. 

In the year fucceeding that of his arrival, fir: William Jones 
was attacked with a diforder whichvexhaulted his {trength, 
and threatened his va'uable life.. As foon, however, as he 
was able to undertake it, he projeGed a journey to Benares, 
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principally with a view of opening fources of ufeful informa- 
tion. He proceeded by way of Moorfhedabad, Jungepore, 
Bhagilpoor, and Patna, to Benares. In the courfe of this 
journey his diforder once and again returned upon him, and 
feemed to excite in his mind an apprehenfion of its fatal ter- 
mination, That this was the cafe we infer from a prayer 
which he compofed on this oceafion, and which is as follows : 

* Q thou beftower of all good! if it pleafe thee to con- 
tinue my eafy tafks in this life, grant me ftrength to per- 
form them as a faithful fervant; but if thy wifdom hath 
willed to end them by this thy vifitation, admit me, not 
weighing my unworthinefs, but through thy mercy declared 
in Chrift, into thy heavenly manfions, that I may continually 
advance in happinefs, by advancing in true knowledge and 
awful love of thee, thy will be done !”” 

After a fhort refidence at Benares, he returned by the 
Ganges to Bhagilpoor ; and in his journey from hence to 
Calcutta, he vifited Gour, once the refidence of the fove- 
reigns of Bengal. In a letter written to a friend after his 
return, he fays, * As we approached Calcutta we perceived 
the difference of climate, and thought of Bhagilpoor with 
pleafure and regret."’ “* J am juft returned,” fays he, in 
another letter, ** as it were*from the brink of another world, 
having been abfent near feven months; and reduced to a 
fkeleton by fevers of every denomination, with an obftinate 
bilious flux at thetr heels. My health is tolerably reftored 
by a long ramble through South Bahar, and the dittri€t of 
Benares.’’ During this tour he wrote two tracis; one a 
little tale in verfe, under the title of ** The Enchanted 
Maid,” or * hindu Wife ;’” and the other, “ A T’reatife on 
the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,’”’ afterwards prefented 
to the Society, and publifhed inthe Afiatic Refearches. The 
defign of this work is to evinee-a refemblance, too {trong 
to have been accidental, between the popular werfhip of the 
old Greeks and Italians, and that of the Hindus, and be- 
tween their ftrange religion and that of Egypt, China, Per- 
fia, Phrygia, Pheenicia, and Syria, and even remoter nations. 
This relemblance, if it were eltablifhed, would authorife, as 
fir William Jones conceives, an inference of a general union 
and affinity between the moft diftinguifhed inhabitants of the 
primitive wor'd, at the time when they deviated, as they did 

“too early deviate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God. Sir Wiliam Jones, with his reftored health, re- 
fumed his functions in the fupreme court of judicature, and 
renewed the meetings of the fociety, interrupted by his ab- 
tence. ‘Rhe fociety of fir William Jones was fo much valued 
and fought for, and he was fubjeét to fo many intrufions, 
that, for the fake of enjoying the benefit of air and exercife, 
and of purfuing his literary purfuits without interruption, 
he made choice of a refidence at Crifhnagur, where the foil 
was dry, and the air pure. To the Afiatic Mifcellany, a pe- 
siodical work undertaken at Calcutta in 1785, but alto- 
gether unconnected with the Afiatic fociety, tir W. Jones 
contributed occafional compofitions. Sir William, having 
long proposed making an excurfion to Chatigan, the eaftern 
limit of the Britifk dominions-in Bengal, executed his defign 
after the recefs of the court in the beginning of 1786, and 
repaired thither by fea. During his fhort refidence at Cha- 
tigan, he found leifure, amid{t other occupations, to perufe 
twice the heroic poem of Ferdofi, the Homer of Perfia, 
fuppofed to contain: 60,000 couplets: But the work to which 
his principal attention and lahour were directed, was a tranf- 
lation of the Hindu and Mohammedan laws. Accordingly, 
in one of his letters, he fays, ‘¢ Sanfcrit and Arabic will 
enable me to do this country more effential fervice, than the 
introduction of arts, (even if I fhould be able to introduce 
them,) by procuring an accurate digeft of Hindu and Mo- 


hammedan laws, which the natives hold facred, and by which 
both juftice and policy require that they fhould be governed.” 
Accordingly, he addreffed a letter to the governor-general, 
lord Cornwallis, on this fubje&. The marquis Cornwallis 
confidered the accomplifhment of the propofed plan, as cal- 
culated to refle& the higheft honour on his adminiitration. 
With this fanétion fir W. Jones entered on the execution of 
the work; and having carefully felected, from the moft 
learned Hindus and Mohammedans, a fufficient number of 
perfons duly qualified for the tafk of compilation, he traced 
the plan.of the digeft, prefcribed its-arrangement, and 
pointed out the MSS. from which it was to be formed, 
Although it is much to be regretted that fir W. Jones did 
not live to tranflate the digeft of Hindu law, to the compi- 
lation of which he had devoted fo much attention and la- 
bour; yet it is fatisfactory to know, that his benevolent 
intentions have not been difappointed, and that Mr. H. ‘Tf. 
Colebrooke, in the civil fervice of the Eaft India company 


at Bengal, from motives of public f{pirit, and a laudable ~ 


hope of diftinétion, has completed a tranflation of it with 
an ability which does him the higheft credit. Sir W. Jones 
fuggeited an improvement in the police at Calcutta, fo as to 


render it more efficient, and more conformable to the Britifh 


conttitution. His fuggeftions were adopted in an applica+ 
tion to parliament, and confirmed by its fanétion. The ap 
plication of fir W. was inceffant; and after what he calls 
his ‘* feafoning,’’ the {tate of his health allowed his devoting 
feven hours a day for four or five months in the year to pro- 
feflional engagements, and unremitted attention, during the 
vacations, to a complete knowledge of India, which was to 
be obtained only in the country itfelf, where it was his inten- 
tion not to prolong his ftay beyond the laft year of the 
eighteenth century. Among other literary occupations 
which engaged his attention, he undertook the charge of 
editing the elegant poem of Hatefi, on the unfortunate loves 
of Laili and Majnon, an Arabian youth and princefs. He 
publifhed the book at his own expence, and appropriated. 
the profits of the fale to the relief of infolvent debtors in the 
gaol at Calcutta. The bufinefs that was devolved upon him 


as prefident of the fociety at Calcutta, and in confequence of — 
preparing the various excellent papers which he contributed 


to it, will be more particularly noticed in our account of 
that Society. In the year 1789, fir William prefented to the 
public a tranflation of an ancient Indian drama, entitled 
‘* Sacontala,” or the ** Fatal Ring,’’ exhibiting a very pleaf- 
ing and authentic picture of old Hindu manners, and one of 
the greateft curiofities that the literature of Afia had yet 
brought to light. Calidas, the author of it, called by 
fir W. the Shak{peare of India, lived in the firft century 
B.C., and wrote feveral other dramas and poetical pieces. 
The principal fources of amufement of which fir W. availed 
himfelf, was the converfation of the Pundits, with whom he 
talked freely, in the language of the gods (Sanferit), and 
botany, in which latter itudy, if it may be fe called, he was 
much affitted by lady Jones. "Their.evenings were generally 
pafled together, and devoted to the perufal of the beft mo- 
dern authors in tne different languages of Europe. We 
find, however, from feveral of his letters, that he felt 
great anxiety concerning the debilitated ftate of her 
health, and that, painful as muft be their mutual feparation, 
he had engaged her promife to take her paflage for Europe 
in January 1793. Such was her affectionate attachment to 
her hufband, that fhe remained in India.in oppoiition to the 
advice of her phyticians, though fhe could entertain no rea- 
fonable expeCtation of recovering her health in the climate 
of that country. It was finally fettled, however, that the 
fhould return to England ; and it was his determination. to 
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follow her in the enfuing feafon, hoping at that period to 
have difcharged his engagements with the government of 
India, and intending to purfue his refearches through Perfia 
or China by a circuitous route, to his native country. -Lady 
Jones embarked in December 1793. Soon after her depar- 
ture, viz. in the beginning of 1794, fir William Jones pub- 
lifhed a tranflation of the Ordinances of Menu, comprifing 
the Indian fyftem of duties, religious and civil. In this 
work he had been long engaged from motives fimilar to 
thofe which had induced him to undertake the compilation 
of the digeft ; viz. to aid the benevolent intentions of the 
legiflature of Great Britain, in fecuring to the natives of 
India the adminiftration of juftice, to a certain extent, by 
their own laws. ‘ 
To thofe who entertain a juft fenfe of the importance of 
the principles and the utility of the duties of religion, the fol- 
towing prayer, compofed by fir W. Jones on the firft day of 
the year 1782, about fifteen months before his embarkation 
for India, and more than twelve years before his death, will 
not be unacceptable : “© Eternal and incomprehenfible 
Mind, who, by thy boundlefs power, before time began, 
createdit innumerable worlds, for thy glory, and innumerable 
orders of beings for their happine/s, which thy infinite goodne/s 
prompted thee to defire, and thy infinite wif/dom enabled 
thee to know! We, thy creatures, vanifh into nothing before 
thy fupreme majefty ; we hourly feel our weakne/s; we 
daily bewail our vices ; we continually acknowledge our folly ; 
thee only we adore with awful veneration; thee we thank 
with the moft fervent zeal ; thee we prai/e with aftonifhment 
and rapture ; to thy power we humbly fubmit ; of thy good- 
nefs we devoutly implore protection; on thy «wi/dom we 
firmly and cheerfully rely. We do but open our eyes, and 
inftantly we perceive thy divine exiftence; we do but exert 
our rea/on, and in a moment we difcover thy divine a/tributes ; 
but our eyes could not behold thy /plendour, nor could our 
minds comprehend thy divine effnce ; we fee thee only through 
thy ftupendous and all-perfect works ; we know thee on/y by 
that ray of facred light which it has pleafed thee to reveal. 
Neverthelefs, if creatures too ignorant to conceive, and too 
depraved to purfue, the means of their owa happinefs, may, 
without prefumption, exprefs their wants to their Creator, 
Jet us humbly fupplicate thee to remove from us that evi/, 
which thou haft permitted for a time to exift, that the wlii- 
mate good of all may be complete, and to fecure us from that 
vice, which thou fuffereft to fpread {nares around us, that 
the triumph of virtue may be more confpicuous. Irradiate 
our minds with all u/é/ul truth ; inftil into our hearts a fpirit 
of general benevolence ; give underflanding to the foolith ; meek- 
nefs to the proud; semperance to the diflolute ; fortitude to 
the feeble-hearted ; ope to the defponding ; faith to the 
unbelieving ; diligence to the flothful ; patience to thofe who 
are in pain ; and thy celettial aid to thofe who are in danger : 
comfort the affided; relieve the di/lrefid; {upply the 
Aungry with faiutary food; and the ¢bi/ly with a plentiful 
ftream. Impute not our doubts to indifference, nor our 
— flownels of belief to hardnefs of heart ; but be indulgent to our 
imperfed nature, and fupply our imperfedions bY thy heavenly 
favour. _‘ Suffer not, we anxioufly pray, fufler not op- 
preffion to prevail over innocence, nor the might of the avenger 
vover the weakne/s of the juf Whenever we addrefs thee 
in our retirement from the vanities of the world, if our 
prayers are. fooli/h, pity us; if prefumpluous, pardon us; if 
acceptable to thee, grant them, all-powertul God, grant them ; 
and, as with our /iving voice, and with our dying lips, we 
will exprefs our fubmiffion to thy decrees, adore thy provi- 
‘dence, and ble fs thy difpenfations ¢ fo in a'l future fkates, to 
which we reverently hope thy goedne/> will raife us, grant 


that we may continue praifing, admiring, venerating, wor/biP 
ping thee more and more, through worlds, without numbers 
and ages without end’? This prayer is undoubtedly the 
effufion of a truly pious mind, impreffed with juft fentiment$ 
of the Deity and of human nature ; and though it does not 
exprefs any explicit faith in the dotrines of Chriftianity, 
thefe fentiments are fuch as reafon and experience fuggeit, 
and fuch as revelation exprefsly teaches us. It fhould alfo 
be recollected, that long before this prayer was written, 
fir W. Jones had demonttrated, as we have already wbferved, 
to his own fatisfaétion, that Jefus was the Meffiah pre- 
diéted by the prophets. We have alfo farther evidence, 
which no incredulity can conteft, of his firm belief in the 
divine authority of the feriptures and divine miffion of Jefus 
Chrift. Of the facred writings, he fays, ina paflage tran- 
{cribed from his own MS. in his bible: «I have carefully 
and regularly perufed thefe holy feriptures, and am of opi- 
nion, that the volume, independently of its divine origin, 
contains more fublimity, purer morality, more important 
hiftory, .and finer ftrains of eloquence, than can be collected 
from all other books, in whatever language they may have 
been written.” It would indeed be endlefs to cite paflages 
from lis writings, which demonttrate his fentiments ou the 
fubject of revelation, and at the fame time his earnelt {olici- 
tude to imprefs his own belief on others. In this conneGion 
we cannot forbear tranfcribing a paflage from the Memoirs 
of his biographer, which do honour to his judgment and 
his heart. 

“‘In matters of eternal concern,’’ fays lord Teignmouth, 
“the authority of the higheft human opinions has no claim 
to be admitted, :as a ground of belief; but it may,. with the 
ftricteft propriety, be oppofed to that of men of inferior 
learning and penetration; and, whilit the pious derive fatis- 
faction from the perufal of fentiments according with their 
own, thofe who doubt or difbelieve, fhould be induced to 
weigh, with candour and impartiality, arguments which 
have produced conviction in the minds of the beft, the 
wifeft, and the moft learned of mankind.”’ 

After the departure of lady Jones, * whofe fociety had 
{fweetened the toil of application, and cheered his hours of 
relaxation,” fir William mixed more in promifcnous fociety ; 
“but his affections were tranf{ported with her to his native 
country,’’ and, without doubt, led him to anticipate, with 
an, anxiety blended with delight, the period which he had 
fixed in his own mind for leaving India, and renewirg his 
intercourfe with her, and with other friends. But Provi- 
dence had otherwife determined. On the evening of the 
20th of April, or nearly about that date, in 1794, he pro- 
longed his walk to a late hour ; in confequence of which he 
complained of aguifh fymptoms ; but feeling no alarm he 
jocularly repeated an old adage ; * An ague in the {pring 
is medicine for a king.”? But his complaint, of which he 
had no apprehenfion, was that which is common in Bengal, 
viz. an inflammation in the liver. The medicines prefcribed 
by the phyfician who attended him, and who foon difcovered 
the nature of his diforder, were adminiftered without effec. 
The progrefs of the difeafe was uncommonly rapid, and 
terminated fatally on the 27th of April 1794. His biogra- 
pher found him, on the morning of that day, “lying on his 
bed in a potture of meditation; and the only fymptom of 
remaining life was a {mall degree of motion in the heart, 
which after a few feconds ceafed, and he expired without a 
pang or groan, His bodily fuffering, from the compl.cency 
of his features and the eafe of his attitude, could not have 
been fevere; and his mind muft have derived confolation 
from thofe fources where he had been in the babit of fee king 
it, and where alone, in our laft moments, it can ever be 

found.” 


round."’ On the following day the fureral ceremony was 
performed, “ with the honours due to his public ftation ; 
and the numerous attendance of the moft refpe€table Britiflh 
inhabitants of Calcutta evinced their forrow for his lofs, and 
their refpe&t for his memory.” 

The following epitaph, evidently intended for himfelf, was 
written by fir William Jones, not long before his demife. 
{t difplays fome ftriking features of his charaéter, refigma- 
tion to the will of his*Creator, love and good-will to man- 
kind; but it is modeftly filent upon his intelleCtual attain- 


ments. 


Here was depofited 
the mortal part of a man, 
who feared’ God, but not Death; 
and maintained independence, 
but fought not riches ; 
who thought 
none below him, but the bafe and unjuf, 
none above him, but the wife and virtuous ; 
who loved 
his parents, kindred, friends, and country, 
with an ardour 
which was the chief fource of 
all his pleafures and all his pains ; 
and who, having devoted 
this life to their fervice, 
and to 
the improvement of his mind, 
refigned it calmly, 
giving glory to his.Creator, 
withing peace on earth, 
and with 
good will to all creatures, 
on the [Zwenty-feventh} day of [April] 
‘in the year of our blefled Redeemer 
One thoufand feven hundred [and ninety-four.] 


By an unanimous vote.of the Court of DireCtors of the 
Lait India Company, it was refolved, that a monument to 
his memory fhould be ordered, for the purpofe of being 
ereéted in St. Paul’s cathedral, with a fuitable infeription ; 
and that a ftatue of fir William Jones fhould be prepared at 
the expence of the company, and fent to Bengal, with 
dire&tions for its being placed in a proper fituation there. 
A fociety.of gentlemen in Bengal, who had received their 
education at Oxford, fubfcribed a fum to be given, as.a 
prize, for the beft differtation on his charaéter and merits, by 
any of the fludents of that univerfity ; and the premium 
was adjudged to Mr. Henry Philpotts, A. M. Fellow .of 
Magdalen college. Lady Jones teftified her affection for 
fir William, and her defire to perpetuate his fame, by an 
elegant monument erected, at her expence, in the anti-cham- 
ber of Univerfity college, Oxford, and by the publication 
of his worksin an elegant edition of fix 4to. volumes; thus 
ftriétly conforming to his opinion, that “ the beft monument 
that can be ereéted to a man of literary talents, is a good 
edition of his works,” 

“In the fhort {pace of 47 years,”’ fays his biographer, 
‘¢ by the exertion of rare intelle@tual talents, he acquired a 
knowledge of arts, {ciences, and languages, which has 
feldom been equalled, and {carcely, if ever, furpaffed.”’ 
\Vithout confidering him as a competitor in Grecian litera- 
care with a Porfon or a Parr, he deferves to be ranked high 
among claffical fcholars ; and “as a philologift, he could 
boaft an univerfality in which he hadno rival. His fill in 
the idioms of India, Perfia, and Arabia, has perhaps never 
been equalled by any European; and his compofitions on 


oriental fubjects difplay-a'tafte, which we feldom find in the 
writings of thofe who had preceded him in thefe traés of 
literature. The language of Conftantinople was alfo familiar 
to him; and of the Chinefe characters and tongue, he had 
learned enough to enable him to tranflate an ode of Confucius. 
In the modern dialeéts of Europe, French, Italian, Spanith, 
Portuguefe, and German, he was thoroughly converfant, 
and had perufed the moft admired writers in thofe languages.’”® 
The following tranfcript of a paper written by himfelf, will 
inform us, how far his knowledge of languages extended ; 


“LANGUAGES : 

Fight languages fludied critically ; 
Enoglifh, Latin, ‘French, 
Greek, Arabic, Perfian, 


Italian, 
Sanfcrit. 


Eight ftudied lefs perfe&tly, but all intelligible with a ah 


tionary ; 


Spanifh, Portuguefe, German, Runick, 
Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkith. 
Twelve ftudied lefs perfectly, but all attainable ; 
Tibetian, Pali, Phalavi, Deri, 
Ruffian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
Welth, Swedifh, Dutch, Chinefe. 


Twenty-eight languages. 


In another memorandum, he mentions having read a gram. 
sar of the Ruffian and Welfh. The knowledge of Jan- 
guages, however, was, in fir W. Jones’s eftimation, inferior 
and fubordinate to other objects. ‘They were, in his pof- 
feffion, the keys of wiiverdal literature and fcience, and 
ferved, accerding to the ufe which he made of them, to un- 


‘lock ftorehonfes of ancient and modern treafures, for the 


amufement, inftruétion, and general benefit of mankind. The 
eleven difcourfes which he addreffed to the Afiatic fociety, 
and to which we fhall have occafion to refer under future 
nye are f{pecimens of the ufes to which he applied 
them. 

“© A mere catalogue of the writings of fir William Jones,’® 
fays his biographer, ‘would fhew the extent and variety of 
his erudition ; a perufal of them will prove, that it was no 
lefs deep than mifcellaneous. Whatever topic he difcuffes, 
his ideas flow with eafe and perfpicuity, his ftyle is always 
clear and polifhed; animated and forcible, when his fubje 
requires it. His philological, botanical, philofophical, and 
chronological difquifitions, his hiftorical refearches, and even 
his Perfian grammar, whilft they fix the curiofity and atten- 
tion of the reader, by the novelty, depth, or importance of 
the knowledge difplayed in them, always delight by ele- 
gance of diction. His compofitions are never dry, tedious, 
nor difgufting; and literature and fcience.come from. his 
hands, adorned with all their grace and beauty. No writer, 
perhaps, ever difplayed fo much learning, with fo little af. 
feGtation of it.’? With regard to his law publications, it is 
faid, that his ‘ Effay on Bailements’’ was fanétioned by. 
the approbation of lord Mansfield; and all his writings in 
this department fhew, that he had thoroughly ftudied the 
principles of law as a fcience, As to his opinion of the 
Britifh conflitution, it appears from repeated declarations 
that occur in his letters, and particularly in his ‘roth dif. 
courfe, delivered to the Afiatic fociety in 1793, that he 
confidered it as the nobleft and moft perfeét that ever was 
formed. With regard to his political principles, he was an 
enlightened and decided friend to civil and religious liberty, 
Like many others of the fame principles, he entertained a fa« 
vourable opinion of the French revolution at its commences 
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ment, and wifhed fuccefs te the exertions of that nation for 


the eftablifhment of a free conftitution : but fubfequent events 
muft have given him new views, not fo much of the prin- 
ciples on which the revolution was founded, as. of the 
meafures which have been adopted by fome of its zealous 
partizans. To liberty, indeed, his attachment was enthu- 
fialtic, and he never {peaks of tyranny or oppreffion, but in 
the language of deteftation. He dreaded, and wifhed to 
reftrain every encroachment on liberty ; and though he never 
enlifted under the banners of any party, healways concurred 
in judgment and exertion with thofe who wifhed to render 
pure and permanent the conftitution of his country. With 
this view he was a zealous advocate for a reformation in the 
reprefentation of the country, as the only means of reftoring 
the balance of the conftitution, and in one of his letters to 
lord Althorp, he exprefsly declares, that “on the popular 
part of every government depend its real force, the obliga- 
tion of its laws, its welfare, its fecurity, its permanence.” 
The laft political publication of fir W. Jones is prior to the 
year 1783. 
~ Asa judge in India, his condu& was ftri€tly conformable 
‘to the profeffions which he made in his firft charge to the 
grand jury at Calcutta. “On the bench he was laborious, 
patient, and difcriminating ; his charges to the grand jury, 
which do not exceed fix, exhibit a veneration for the laws of 
his country; a juft and {pirited encomium on the trial by 
jury, as the greateft and moit invalwable right derived from 
them to the fubje& ; a deteftation of crimes, combined with 
mercy to the offender; occafional elucidations of the law; 
and the ftrongeft feelings of humanity and benevolence. 
His knowledge of the Sinker and Arabic eminently qua- 
lified him for the adminiftration of juftice in the fupreme 
court, by enabling him to deteé mitreprefentations of the 
Hindu or Mohammedan laws, and to corre& impofitions in 
the form of adminiftering oaths to the followers of Brahma 
and Mohammed. The inflexible integrity with which he 
difcharged the folemn duty of this ftation will long be re- 
-membered in Calcutta, beth by Europeans and natives. 
' Having through life direéted his attention to various 
‘branches of literature and fcience, in all which he had made 
confiderable proficiency, his laft and favourite purfuit was 
the ftudy of botany; and this conftituted the principal 
-amufement of his leifure hours. 
- It might naturally be inquired by what arts or method 
‘he was enabled to attain that extraordinary degree of know- 
dedge for which he;was diftinguifhed. His faculties were natu- 
gally vigorous and {trengthened by exercife ; his memory, 
as we have before obferved, was, fat early life, fingularly 
‘retentive ; his emulation was ardent and unbounded ; and 
his perfeverance invincible. In India his {tudies began with 
“the dawn ; and, with the intermiffion of profeffional duties, 
“were continued throughout the day. Another circumtlance, 
which has been exemplified in foshe other inftances that 
‘might be mentioned, and which gave him peculiar advantage 
4n the exercife of his talents, was “ the regular allotment of 
~his time to particular occupations, and a f{crupulous adhe- 
‘rence to the diftribution which he had fixed ;”’ fo that ** al] 
his ftudies were purfued without interruption or confufion.”’ 
“With fir W. Jones it was a favourite opinion, “ that all men 
‘are born with an equal capacity for improvement.’? Ac- 
eardingly fir I. Newton modettly declared, « that if he had 
‘done the world any fervice, it was due to nothing but in- 
‘duitry and patient thought.’? Sir W. Jones having main- 
tained the above-mentioned opinion in conyerfation with a 
friend, Thomas Law, efq. regeived the following unpreme- 
ditated reply : 
“Vor. XIX, 


“ Sir William, you attempt, in vaia, 
By depth of reafon to maintain, 
That all men’s talents are the fame, 
And they, not nature, are to blame. 
Whate'er you fay, whate’er you write, 
Proves your opponents in the right. 
Left genius fhould be ill-defin’d 
I term it your Jeri mind, 
Hence to your friends ‘tis plainly fhewn, 
You're ignorant of yourfelf alone.’’ 


Sir William FJones’s Anfwer. 


« Ah! but too well, dear friend, I know 
My fancy weak, my reafon flow, 
My memory by art improv’d, 
My mind by bafelefs trifles movw’d. 
Give me (thus high my pride I raife) 
The ploughman’s or the gardener’s praife, 
With patient and unceafing tcil, 
To meliorate a ftubborn foil, 
And fay, (no higher meed [ afk,) 
With zeal haft thou perform’d thy tafk. 
Praife, of which virtuous minds may boaft, 
They beft confer, who merit moft.”’ 


Befides the finifhed produétions of fir William Jones’s 
fill and labour, he had contemplated many more than he had 
executed: and for this reafon, as well as many others, we- 
eannot forbear regretting his premature death. 

It is needlefs to add any thing in commendation of his 
private and focial virtues. The independence of his intes 
grity, his probity and humanity, and aifo his univerfal phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence, are acknowledged by all who 
knew him. The compiler of this article joins with many 
others in a grateful and refpe&tful remembrance of his dif- 
pofition to perform aéts of kindnefs; and he has reafons, 
peculiar to himfelf, for regretting his premature death. In 
every domettic relation, as a fon, a brother, and a hufband, 
he was attentive to every di€tate of love, and to every obli- 
gation of duty. In his intercourfe with the Indian: natives, 
he was condefcending and conciliatory ; liberally rewarding 
thofe who aflifted him, and treating his dependents as friends. 
His biographer records the following anecdote of a cir- 
cumftance that occurred after his demife; the Pundits 
who were in the habit of attending him, when I faw them at 
a public durbar, afew days after that melancholy event, 
could neither reftrain their tears for his lofs, nor find terms 
to exprefs their admiration at the wonderful progrefs which 
he had made, in the fciences which they profeffed.”’ Upon 
the whole, we may join with Dr. Parr, who knew his ta- 
lents and character, in applying to fir William Jones his owu 
words: * Jt is happy for us that this man was born." 

Having attained, by the afliduous exertion of his abilities, 
and in a courfe of ufeful fervice to his country and man- 
kind, a high degree of reputation ; and by economy that did 
not encroach upon his beneficence, a liberal competence, he 
was prepared, one would have thought, at the age of 45 
years, to enjoy dignity with independence. His plans, and the 
obje&s of his purfuit, in the profpect of future hfe, were 
various and extenfive ; and he would naturally indulge many 
pleating ideas in the view of returning, at a fixed period, to 
his native country, and to beloved friends, who would 
anxioufly wifly for his arrival. Tew perfons feemed to be 
more capable of improving and enjoying prolonged life than 
fir Wilham Jones ; and few perfons feemed to be better pre. 
pared for a-more exalted date of progreflive improvement, 
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and of permanent: felicity, than that to which the moll dif- 
tinguifhed and profperous can attain within the regions of 
mortality. 

We fhall clofe this article with obferving that lady Jones, 
fince the demife of fir William, has prefented to the 
Royal Society a collection of MSS. Sanferit and Arabic, 
which he reckoned ineftimable, and alfe another large 
collection of Eattern MSS.; of which a catalogue, com- 
piled by Mr. Wilkins, is inferted in the 13th volume of fir 
William Jones’s Works, 8vo. ed. 

Jones, Six Tuomas, lord chief juftice of the Common 
Pleas in the reigns of Charles II. and James II., is cele- 
brated for his reply to the latter, who confulted him on his 
cifpenfing power, and faid he could foon have twelve judges 
ef his opinion: fir Thomas anfwered, « Twelve judges you 
may poflibly find, fir, but not twelve Iawyers.”? 
author of Reports. Granger. 

Jones, Jerom1an, a learned Englifh non-conformift di- 
vine in‘the eighteenth century, is fuppofed to have been 
born about the year 1693. It is not known where he re- 
ceived his grammar learning, but. he was, at an early age, 
diftinguifhed for his. proficiency in ufeful knowledge. He 
purfued his academical ftudies under the tuition of his un- 
cle, the Rey. Samuel Jones of ewkfbury, in Gloucefterfhire, 
from whofe feminary many ‘pupils were fent into the world, 
who became dillinguifhed for their literature or rank in life. 
‘Among thele were Butler, afterwards bifhop of Durham ; 
Secker, afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury ;. and Samuel 
Chandler, minifter of the Old Jewry meeting-houfe. When 
Mr. Jones had finithed his courfe of academical learning, he 
fettled with a congregation of Proteftant Diffenters at 
Avening, in Gloucefterfhire. He obtained a high chara&ter 
for found and very extenfive learning ; and he was popular 
as a preacher. Though a hard ftudent and a profound 
{cholar his manners were not fevere or forbidding : he would 
even relax from his ftudies and join a party in his neighbour- 
hood in the exercife of bowls. He died in 1724, when he 
was only in his thirty-firft year. During his life he pub- 
lifhed ** A Vindication of the former Part of St. Matthew’s 
Gofpel, &c.”’ But his moft valuable and important work, 
which he had prepared for the prefs before his death, but 
which was not publifhed till the year 1726, was his “ New 
and full Method of fettling the Canonical Authority of the 
New Teftament.”?” The works of Mr. Jones remain as 
monuments of his learning, ingenuity, and indefatigable in- 
duftry, and would have done credit to the afliduity and 
ability of a literary man of fixty. They were become 
exceedingly f{carce, and bore a very high price, when, about 
ten years fince, the conductors of the Clarendon prefs 
republifhed them. “Mr. Jones,’? obferves Dr. Maltby, 
«« has brought together, with uncommon diligence and judg- 
ment, the external evidence for the authenticity of the ca- 


nonical books ; and he has, with equal ability and fairnefs, 
ftated his reafons for deciding againft the apocryphal.” 
Had his life been fpared, Mr. Jones would have drawn 
up another and diftin@ volume on the apottolical fathers. 
Monthly Magazine. 

Joyes, WiLLIAM, aworthy clergyman of the church of 
England, was born at Lowick, in Northamptonfhire, in 
the year 1726. He laid a good. foundation of grammar 
learning in the country, and when he was of a proper 
age he was admitted a fcholar at-the Charter-Honfe. in 
tiondou, where he made a rapid progrefs in the Latin and 
Creek languages,~and at the fame time fhewed a turn 
for philofophical purfuits. When he was about eighteen 
yeass of age, he was entered of Univerlity college, Ox- 


He was 


ford, and in'this feminary~ he» purfued ‘thé uftal courfe 
of itudies with unremitted diligence. | Here he adopted 
the Hutchinfonian opinions in theology and. natural phi- 
lofophy. Mr. Jones was admitted to the degree of B.A. in 
the year 1749, and was, in the: fame. year, admitted to 
deacon’s orders. In 1751, he was. ordained priett, and.in 
1753, he publifhed his « Full Anfwer to Bifhop Clayton’s 
Eflay en Spirit,’’ in which he endeavoured to fupport the 
caufe of orthodoxy by an appeal to the religion and learn- 
ing of heathen antiquity.. His next work was entitled the 
«Catholic DoGrine of the Trinity,’?? which was favourably 
received by the orthodox party. He now engaged in a 
courfe of experiments with the view of elucidating and 
eftablifhing his favourite theory. In this he was) liberally 
fupported by friends who fubfcribed among themfelves 
very large fums to enable him to purchafe fuch am appa+ 
ratus as he ftood in need of. The refult of his labours 
was “An Effay on the firft Principles of Natural, Phi- 
lofophy,’’ publifhed in, 1762. In the year 1764, he was 
prefented by archbifhop Secker with the vicarage of Be- 
therfden, in Kent. Here, to increafe his income, he under- 
took the tuition of a few. pupils, an office for which he 
was admirably qualified. In 1765, the archbifhop prejented 


him to the regtory of Pluckley, where he continued his 


plan of education, and at the fame time difcharged the 
pattoral duties with exemplary zeal and diligence. In the 


year 1769, he publifthed « A Letter to a Young Gentle 


man at Oxford, intended for Holy Orders, containing fome 
feafonable Cautions againit. Errors in Doétrine.’”? From 
this time, to the year 1781, he publifhed feveral other 
pieces, chiefly theological, and in the latter year he gave 
the world his “ Phyfiological Difquifitions, or Difcourfes 
concerning the Natural Philofophy of the Elements.””? This 
work contains much inflruétive, and much fanciful matter, 
ingenioufly applied in an attempt to invettigate the caufes of 
things, and to conftruét a theory of nature on the principles 
of the author’s favourite fyftem. Hisnext publication was 
theological; it. confifted of lectures on, the figurative lan- 
guage of the Holy Scriptures, and the interpretation of 
it from the Scripture itfelf. This was publifhed in 1788, 
and, in 1790, he gave the public two volumes'of fermons 
on moral and religious fubje&s, which include difcourfes 
on natural hiftory, delivered at an annual lecture at Shore- 
ditch church, of which the preacher is appointed by the 
Royal Society. Inthe year 1792 he employed his pen-in 
the fervice of politics, and printed a two-penny pamphlet, 


entitled «* A Letter from Thomas Bull to his Brozher Johg, — 


which was moft induftrioufly circulated throughout the king- 
dom by the friends of adminiltration. Mr. Jones attempted 


to form a fociety “ for the reformation of principles,”’? but it — 


did not fucceed : he was the founder of the periodical publi- 
cation entitled the ** Britifh Critic,’ and he edited a collec- 
tion of tracts in two volumes, which had been originally pub- 
lithed by Mr. Law, Mr. Norris, Dr. Horne, and others. 
This work was entitled ** The Scholar armed againit the 
Errors of the Time, or a Colleétion of Traéts cu the Princi- 
ples and Evidences of Chriftianity, the Conftitution of the 
Cherch, and Authority of civil Government.’ In 1795 he 
publifhed *«* Memoirs of the Life, Studies, and Writings of the 
Right Reverend George Horne, D.D. late lord bifhop of Nor- 
wich,” to the fecond edition of which he prefixed a coneile 
expofition of Mr. Hutchinfon’s leading theological and phi- 
lofophical opinions. His laft publication was) « A \Dif- 
courte on the Ufe and Intention of fome remarkable Paflages 
of Scripture, &c,’’ Shortly, after. this, he fuftered moft 


feverely froma paralytic feizure, whichat lengthyin Mebruagy 
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be'n much admired. | His: works have been publifhed in 
¥2 vols, 8vo. See Gentleman's Magazine for 1800. 
. Jones, PAuL, anaval adventurer, was a native of Selkirk, 
in Scotland, but fettling in America, he obtained, in 1775; 
the command of a fhip undér commodore Hopkins, and dif- 
tinguifbed himfelf in feveral engagements, on which account 
he received. a captain’s, commifiion. He then failed to 
France, and being well acquainted with the coaft of Ireland, 
and the northern part of England, he conceived the defign of 
effeGting a defcents, -He accordingly landed at Whitehaven, 
and did confiderable mifchief there. He afterwards failed 
for Scotland, where he landed on the eftate of the earl of Sel- 
kirk, and plundered his lordthip’s houfe of all the plate: he 
next took the. Drake floop of war, with wliich he went to 
Brett. After this:he failed round Ireland to the North fea, 
with three fhips, wiz. the Richard, Pallas, and Vengeance. 
Having committed great mifchief on that coctt, he fell in with 
the Baltic fleet, conyoyed by the Serapis frigate, and an- 
other armed veflel, both of which he captured eff Flam- 
siege For thefe fervices the king of France con- 
erred on him the order of merit, and gave hima gold-hilted 
{word. We hear no more of his exploits after the conclu- 
fion of the’ American war. He died at Paris in 1792. 
Monthly Mag. 

_Joxgs, in Geography, a county of North Carolina, in 
Newbern diftriét, bounded N. by Craven, and well watered 
by theriver Trent and its tributary ftreams. It contains 4241 
free inhabitants, and 1899 flaves. Its chief town is ‘l’ren- 
ton. 

: Jones, St, a town of America, in Kent county, Dela- 
ware, containing 1586 inhabitants. 
* Jonrs’s Creek, a river of Pennfylvania, which runs into 
the Delaware. N. lat. go” 58/. W. long. 75° 15'. 
_ Jonus’s [/fland, an ifland in Hudfon’s bay. N. lat. 61° 
52’. W. long..63°. ’ 
* Jonxs’s Key, a {mall ifland in the Spanifh Main, near the 
-Mofquito’ fhore, furrounded with rocks. N. lat. 15° 35’. 
W. long. 82° 27’. 
» Jonzs’s Town, in Pennfylvania. See WiLLtAMsBURG. 
. JONESBOROUGH, a polt-town of America, and 
chief. town of Washington diltrict, in Teneflee, and alfo the 
feat of the dittrit and county courts, 26 miles from Greenville 
and 40 from Abingdon, in Virginia, —Alfo, the chief and 
pott-town of Camden county, Edenton diitrict, North Ca- 
rolina; containing a court-houfe anda few dwelling houfes. 
_ JONESIA, in Botany, is a genus dedicated by Dr. 
Roxburgh to the memory of the celebrated fir William Jones, 
who, amongit the varied and unrivalled accomplifhments 
he attained in almoft every department of {cience, was by 
no means unfkilled in botanical refearches. Roxb. A fiat. 
Refearches, v. 4. 355. Willd, Sp. Pl. v. 2. 287. (Asjogam ; 
Hort. Malabar. v. 5. 117. t. 59.) ~Clafs and order, //e9- 
tandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 2... 2? 

- Ef. Ch. Calyx of two leaves. Corolla funnel-fhaped, 
witha clofed, flefhy tube ; limb four-cleft. Neétary a little 
“ring bearing the flamens, inferted into the throat of the tube 
ef the corolla. Germen pedicellated. Pod-fhaped like a 
eymitar, turgid, containing from four to eight feeds... 
4. J. pinnata. Willd. (J. Afoca; Roxb. Afiat. Res 
fearches, v, 4. 355-) Asnative of the, Ealt Indies.—~Lhis 
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ivee rifes to the height of about 15 feet. Root whitifh, cos 
vered with a blackith bark, inodcrous, firmly fixed in the 
ground and f{preading by means of nuiiéfous fiores. Leaves 
alternate, uncone!'y pinnate, confilting of from four to fix 
pax or oblong-lanceolate, {mooth, fhining, ftrong leaflets. 
Flowers: making a denfe cyme, odorous, of a fine yellow 
colour. Stamens long and flender, of a beautiful fhiniag 
red, with dark purple tops. Szy/e greenifh-white, with w 
round tip. 

We have feen a beautiful fpecimen of this plart which was 
gathered and preferved by lord Valentia in his Travels 
through India; and this authorizes us to fay that the Asjogam 
of the Hortus Blalabaricus isa mott correct delineation of 
our Jonefia. It is found in gardens about Calcutta, where 
it grows to be a very handfome tree. ‘The plants and feeds’ 
were originally brought from the interior of the country, 
where it is indigenous. 

JONGLEURS, muficians, players on inftruments,’ in 
the infancy of French peétry, who attached themfelves te 
the troubadours or provincial poets. 

The hiftory of the French theatre informs us that a kind 
of merry-andrews were thus called that accompanied the 
troubadours, who began to flourifh about the beginning of 
the eleventh century. The term jongleur feems to be a cor- 
ruption of the Latin word jaculator, in French joueur, and in 
Englifh player on an inftrument. Mention is made of the 
jongleurs from the time of the emperor Henry II., who died 
in 1056. As they played upon different initruments, they 
aflociated with the troubadours and fiugers, to execute the 
works of the firft, and thus, in their company they gained 
admiffion into the palaces of kings and princes, and drew 
from them magnificent prefents. Some time after the death 
of Joan I. queen of Naples and Sicily, and countefs of 
Provence, which happened 1382, all thofe of the profeffion 
of troubadours and jongteurs, feparated into two different. 
clafles of aétors. Some, under the ancient name of trouba- 
dours, jomed dinging to inftruments, or the recitation of. 
voices ; others fimply took the name of players, or jocu/ators, 
as they were named in their certiiicates. , 

About the year 1330, the minttrels of Paris, including” 
the jongleurs, formed.themfelves into a company, and ob-, 
tained a charter. The police frequently reprefled their h- 
centioufnefs, and regulated their conduct ; Philip Auguftus- 
banifhed them the firtt year of his reign; but they were re, 
called by his fucceffors, and united under the general name 
of meneflraudie, minttrelfy ; having a chief appointed over, 
them, who was called ding of the minfirels.. Lewis IX. exe; 
empted them from a tariff or toll at the entrar.e mto Paris,, 
on condition that they would fing a fong and make their, 
monkies dance te the tollman, perhaps to prove their title. 
to fuch indulgence ; and hence arofe the well-known pro- 
verb: Payer en gambades et en monnoie de finges 

The affociated minitrels inhabited a particular ftreet,. te 
which they gave the name, which it itill retains, of St. Juliew 
des Meneftriers. Ut.was here that the public was provided 
with muficians for weddings and, parties of pleafure ; but: 
as a greater number of them ufwally attended on fuch occas 
fions than were ordered, and all expected to be paid the fame 
price, William de Germont, provoit of Paris, in 1331 pros 
hibited the jongleurs and jonglerefles from goiug to thote who 
required thein performance in greater numbers than liad been 
{tipulated, uponafevere penalty. In 1395 their libertinitm 
and immoralities again incurred the ceniure of government, 
by wWhichrit was ftris ly enjoined that they fhould henceforth, 
neither in public nor private, fpeak, aét, or-fing any thing 
that.was indecorous or unfit for model eyes and-ears, upon 
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pain of two months imprifonment, and living on bread and 
water. 

Though the word minfre/, in Englith, is confined to ftroll« 
ing muficians, players on inftruments ; yet the term jongleur, 
in old French, included buffoons, fortune-tellers, flight of 
hand, tumblers, &c. befides violars, or performers on the 
violle or viol ; juglars, or flute players; mu/ars, or players 
on other inftruments ; comiques, or comedians. 

All thefe, at laft, affumed the name of jongleurs, as the 
moit ancient, and the women who followed this profeffion 
were denominated jongleurefles. They fettled at Paris in 
one particular {treet, which thence was called “la rue des 
jongleurs,’’ and which is ftill called the ftreet of “ St. Ju- 
lien des Menétriers.”’ In that ttreet people ufed to apply 
for performers on feftivals, and for parties of pleafure. 

By an ordonnance of William of Clermont, provolt of 
Paris, 14th Sept. 1395, the jongleurs were forbidden to 
utter, reprefent, or fing in public places, or elfewhere, any 
thing that would occafion {eandal, on pain of fine and two 
months imprifonment. Since that time we hear no more 
of them, except their dancing and performing tricks with 
{words and other weapons. ‘Thefe were called batalores, in 
Fr. ateleurs, merry-andrews ; and, at length, tumblers and 
rope-dancers. Sce MinsTREL. 

IONIA, in Ancient Geography, fo called from the Ionians, 
who inhabited this part of Afia Minor, was bounded on the 
N. by /£olia; on the W. by the A®gean and Icarian feas ; 
on the S. by Caria; and on the E. by Lydia and part of 
Caria. It lies between the 37th and goth degrees of north 
latitude, but its extent in longitude, which has not been ac- 
curately determined, was inconfiderable. The moft remark- 
able cities of Ionia were Phoceza, Smyrna, Clazomene, 
Erythre, Teos, Lebadus, Colophon, Ephefus, Priene, and 
Miletus. The iflands of Chios and Samos were likewife in- 
habited by the Ionians, and belonged to their confederacy. 
See the next article. 

IONIANS, conftitute a clafs of people among thofe who 
were the moft celebrated of the Greeks. They derived 
their origin from the Hellenes, who were fo called from Hel- 
len, the fon of Deucalion, and who formed a {mall tribe in 
Theffaly: and from Dorus, AZolus, and Ion, his more 
remote defcendants, the Hellenes were difcriminated by the 
names of Dorians, /olians, and Ionians. ‘The name of 
the latter was gradually loit in the more illuftrious ap- 
pellation of Athenians, fettled in the lefs barren parts of 
Attica. (See Arrica and Aruens.) When the Hera- 
clide took poffeffion of the Peloponnefus, 80 years after 
the taking of Troy, B.C. 1104, a fignal revolution took 
place in feveral ftates of Greece; and thofe tribes, which 
occupied the iflands and coatts of Afia Minor, were either 
expelled by their conquerors, or migrated to feek new fettle- 
ments. ‘The /Molians were the firft of thefe emigrants, they 
eroffed the Hellefpont 88 years after the taking of Troy, 
BC. 1096, and eftablifhed themfelves in the country, after- 
wards called /Eolis or Eolia. According to Blair’s tables 
their migration took place before the return of the Hera- 
clidz, in the year B.C. 1124. (See AZoxis.) Upon the 
death of Codrus, B.C. 1070, the monarchical form of go- 
vernment was abolifhed in Athens, and fucceeded by the ad- 
miniftration of Archons. Diffatisfied probably with this 
change, Neleus and Androclus, younger fons of Codrus, 
determined to leave their country. Accordingly being 
joined by many refugees, and Athenian citizens, who com- 
‘plained that Attica was too narrow and barren for maintain- 
ing the increaling number of its inhabitants, failed to Afiia 
Minor, and, expelling the ancient inhabitants, feized the 
central aud molt beautiful portion of the Afiatic coatt. 
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Their colonies weté gradually diffufed from the banks of the 
Hermus to the promontory of Pofideion. They afterwards 
took pofleffion of Chios and Samos}; and all thefe countries 
were united by the common name of Ionia, to denote that 
the Ionians compofed the moft numerous divifion of the 
colony. he Ionic migration is fixed in Blair’s tabies at the 
year B.C. 1044, 60 years after the return of the Hera- 
clide ; but others refer it to the year B.C. ro55. | The laft 
tribe which emigrated was that of the Dorians, who, in the 
year B.C. 944, failed to the iflands of Rhodes and Crete, 
already peopled by Doric tribes; while others tranfported 
themfelves to the peninfula of Caria, which, in honour of 
their mother country, received the name of Doris. (See 
Doris.) In confequence of this eftablifhment, which was 
formed 240 years after the Trojan war, the weftern coaft of 
Afia Minor was planted by the olians in the north, the 
Jonians in the middle, and the Dorians in the fouth. The 
Ionians, in particular, fettled in acountry of great extent 
and fertility, enjoying the moft delicious climate, and pe- 
culiarly adapted to a commercial intercourfe with the moft 
improved nations of antiquity. Thus favoured, they filenily 
flourifhed in peace and profperity, till their growing num- 
bers and wealth excited the avarice or jealoufy of the 
powers of Afia. They were fucceffively conquered by 
the Lydians and Perfians, but never thoroughly fubdued. 
‘¢ Having imbibed,” fays Dr. Gillies (Hitt. of Anc. Greece, 
vol. 1. chap. 3.) “the principles of European liberty, 
they fpurned the yoke of Afiatic bondage. In their glo- 
rious ftruggles to reaffume the character of freemen, they 
folicited and obtained the affiftance of their Athenian an- 
ceftors, and occafioned that memorable rivalfhip bet ween the 
Greeks and Perfians, which having lafted two- centuries, 
ended in the deftru€tion of the Perfian empire. In this 
illuitrious conteft, the firft fuccefles of the Greeks againft 
enemies far more powerful, and incomparably more numerous 
than themfelves, infpired them with an enthufiafm of valour. 
Their exploits merited not only praife but wonder; and 
féemed fit fubjeCts for that hiftorieal romance, which, in thé 
progrefs of literature, naturally fucceeds to epic poetry.” 
In procefs of time the Ionians, poflefling the delightful 
country above-mentioned, together with the mouths of great 
rivers, having before them convenient and capacious har- 
bours, and behind, the wealthy and populous nations of 
Afia, whofe commerce they enjoyed and engroffed, attained 
fuch early and rapid proficiency in the arts of navigation 


and traffic, as raifed the cities of Miletus, Colophon, and‘ 


Phocea, toan extraordinary pitch of opulence and grandeur. 
Their population increafing with their profperity, they dif- 
fufed new colonies every where around them. 
tained footing in Egypt, in the eighth century before Chrift, 


they acquired, and thenceforth preferved, the exclufive com-. _ 
Their terri-. 


merce of that ancient and powerful kingdom. 
tories, though in their greateft breadth compreffed between 
the fea and the dominions of Lydia to the extent of fearcely 
forty miles, became not only flourifhing in feace, but for- 


midable in war. With the utmoft indultry and perfeverance - 


they improved and ennobled the ufeful or elegant arts, which 
they found already praétifed among the Phrygians and Ly- 
dians. They incorporated the mufic of thofe nations with 
their own. ‘Their poetry far excelled whatever Pagan ans 


tiquity could boaft moft precious. They riva'led the fkill of” 


their neighbours in moulding clay and cafting brafs. They 
appear to have been the firit people who made ftatues of 
marble. The Doric and Ionic orders of architeéture perpe- 
tuate, in their names, the honour of theirinventors. Paint- 
ing was firft reduced to rule, and prattifed with fuceefs 


Having ob-. 


among the Greeks ; and we may be affured, that, during 
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the feventh century before Chrift, the Ionians furpaffed all 


their neighbours, and even the Pheenicians, in the arts of 


defign, fince the magnificent prefents which the far-famed 
oracle of Delphi received from the oftentation or piety of 
the Lydian kings, were chiefly the produétions of Ionian ar- 
tifts.. In the following century Ionia gave birth to philo- 
fophy ; and both {cience and tafte were diffufed from that 
country over Greece, Italy, and Sicily. (Gillies, ubi fupra.) 
The Ionians, however, foon degenerated from the valour of 
their anceftors, and became a {uperftitious, effeminate, and 
voluptuous people, infomuch that, in the time of Hero- 
dotus, they were looked upon as quite unfit for any military 
fervice. ‘They and the Greek colonies fcttled in Afia, en- 
joyed their liberties, and lived, according to their own 

ws, from the time of their migration in the reign of Cree- 
fus, king of Lydia, to whofe fuperior power they were 
forced to fubmit, after having baffled all the attempts of his 
predeceffors. Before Cyrus invaded Lower Afia, he ear- 
neftly intreated the Ionians (B.C. 547) to fhare the glory of 
his arms; but having lived at eafe under the mild govern- 
ment of Creefus, they preferred their allegiance to him be- 
fore the friendfhip of another unknown matter. Accord- 
ingly they oppofed him when he firft invaded Lydia, and re- 
jected the advantageous propofals of that prince: but after 
the defeat of Croefus they fent ambafladors to the conqueror, 
offering fubmiffion upon the terms which had been formerly 
granted them by Creefus. Cyrus having heard them with 
attention, anfwered them by the following apologue: “ A 
piper feeing numerous fhoals of fifhes in the fea, and ima- 
gining he might entice them afhore by his mufic, began to 
play; but finding his hopes difappointed, he threw a net 
into the water, and drew a great number to the land. When 
he faw the fith leaping on the ground, fince you would not 
dance, faid he, to my pipe before, it is unneceflary for you 
now to dance, fince I have ceafed to play.’’ They now per- 
ceived that if they would efcape the rigour of fervitude, 
they mutt owe their fafety to the ftrenuous exertions of a 
brave defence, not to the clemency of Cyrus. The Lace- 
dzmonians, to whom they applied, interpofed in their be- 
half, and remonflrated with Cyrus againit his defign of 
fubduing the Afiatic Greeks: but without effet. The 
Tonians had previoufly formed a, powerful confederacy with 
the other fiates. Cyrus, having ordered Croefus into cap- 
tivity, was eager to return towards the Eait to complete his 
conquefts in Upper Alia; and he committed the reduction 
of all the countries of Lower Afia to the {kill of his lieu- 
tenant, Harpagus (B. C. 539.) This general, in a few 
months, completely executed his commiffion, and made him- 
felf mafter of all the countries in Lower Afia, poffefled by 
either Greeks or Barbarians. In the reign of. Darius Hy- 
ftafpes, they made an attempt to recover their ancient liberty, 
aod maintained a war again{t the whole power of the Per- 
fian monarchy for fix. years: but they were conftrained to 
fubmit, and punifhed with great feverity for their pre- 
fumption in endeavouring to regain their rights. The Io- 
nians affifted Xerxes in his expedition again{ft Athens with 
100 fhips; but they were perfuaded by Themittocles to 
abandon the Perfians, and their flight contributed not a 
little to the famous victory gained by the Athenians at Sa- 
lamis. A fimilar expedient was recurred to at Mycale, fo 
that few Perfians efcaped flaughter.. The Lacedemonians 
were fo pleafed with their behaviour on this occafion, that 
they propofed to tran{plant them out of Afia into Greece ; 
but they declined accepting the propofal. On the conclu- 
fion of the peace between the Greeks and Perfians, which 
happened in the reign of Artaxerxes, one of the articles 
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{worn to by both parties was, that all the Greek ftates of 
Afia fhould be made free, and allowed to live according te 
their own laws. The Ionians, thus delivered from the Per- 
fian yoke, formed an alliance with the Athenians ; but were 
treated by them rather like fubjeGts than allies. Their for- 
tune was various; at one time fubje¢t to the Perfians, and 
at another time revolting from them, till they were at length 
delivered by Alexander, who reftored all the Greeks in Afia 
to the enjoyment of their ancient rights and privileges. 
After the death of Alexander, they fell under the power of 
the kings of Syria, till the Romans obliged Antiochus ITT. 
furnamed the Great, to grant the fame liberty to the Greek 
colonies in Afia, which they had procured for the Greek 
ftates in Europe. On this occafion, moft of the free cities 
entered into an alliance with Rome, and enjoyed that kind of 
liberty which the Romans ufed to grant; till they were 
again brought under fubjeétion by the famous Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, whom they joined again{ft the Romans. By 
his order they maffacred, without diltinGtion, all the Ro- 
mans and Italians whom trade, or the falubrity of the cli- 
mate, had drawn into Afia. Nor would they fuffer even 
their famous temple of Diana to be an afylum to,thofe who 
fled to it for refuge. Upon Sylla’s arrival in Afia they 
abandoned Mithridates, and declared for the Romans. 
Sylla, having routed, all the armies of Mithridates, and re- 
duced all the Leffer Afia, revenged on the Afiatics the 
death of fo many thoufand Romans, whom they had inhu- 
manly murdered in compliance with the favage orders of 
Mithridates, by depriving them of their liberty, and laying 
fuch heavy taxes and fines on their cities, as reduced them to 
beggary. The city of Ephefus was treated with the 
greateft feverity’; Syila having fuffered his foldiers to live 
there at difcretion, and obliged the inhabitants to pay every 
officer 50 drachmas, and every foldier 16 denarii a-day. 
The whole fum which the revolted cities of Afia paid Sylla, 
amounted to 20,000 talents, that is, three millions eight 
hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds flerling ; for the 
raifing of which they were forced to fell not only their 
moveables, but even a great part of their lands. ‘This was 
a moft fatal blow to Afia; nor did the inhabitants ever 
after recover their ancient {plendour, notwithitanding the 
favour fhewn them by many of the emperors, under whofe 
protection they enjoyed fome fhew of hberty. Gillies’s 
Hitt. of Greece. “Anc. Un. Hift. vol. vi. 

IONIC Orper, an order of Architefure, which owes its 
invention ta-the people of Tonia, and was firft employed in 
the temple of Diana, at Ephefus. This order: isan im- 
provement upon the Doric ; the column is more flender and 
graceful, and, according to Vitruvius, is intended to defcribe 
the delicate proportions of the female figure, as the Doric 
indicates the ftronger characteriitics of the male. This 
idea, he fays, is preferved throughout its decorations: the 
capital having two fpirals, peculiar to this order, on either 
fide, in imitation of ringlets of hair projecting from. the 
head; the cymatium indicates the locks hangmg over the 
forehead; while the mouldings of the bafe reprefent the 
turn and fhape of the fhoes worn by women in the age when 
the order was invented. Its general appearance is fimple, 
though graceful and majettic ; and-as formmg a medium be- 
tween the mafculine Doric and the virginal flendernefs of 
the Corinthian; it has been, in figurative language, com- 
pared to a fedate matron in decent, rather than in rich 
attire 

This order may be ufed in all places confecrated to peace 
and tranquillity ; accordingly we meet with it in churches, 
colleges, aud libraries ; and the ancients ufed it in temples 

dedicated 


dedicated to Diana, Jund, Apollo,’ Fortune, Concord) &c. 
It may alfo be employed in palaces, halls of juftice, and pri 
vate houtes. 

“In erecting the temple at Ephefus, the bold charaeriftics 
of the original hut were omitted; and inftead of the trl. 
glyphs and mutules of the Doric order, the more delicate 
dentils of the [onic were fubftituted. The omiffion of thefe 
large members obviates the difficulty experienced in the exe- 
cution of the Doric in confined fituations, particularly in 
internal angles. 

The Lonic bafe, according to Vitruvius, confifts of a 
torus and two {cotiz, with altragals between them. In the 
Athenian Jonies, the bafe confils of two tori, with a fcotia 
or trochilus between them, and two fillets, each {eparating 
the fcotia from the torus above and below. The fillet above 
the torus generally projects as far as the extremity of the 
upper torus, and the lower fillet beyond it. The fcotia is 
very flat, and its feGion forms an elliptic curve, joining the 
fillet on each fide. ‘The tori and fcotia are nearly of equal 
heights. In the Tonic temple on the Illyfus, a bead and 
fillet are employed above the upper torus, joining the fillet 
to the feape of the column. In this temple, and in that of 
Erectheus, the upper torus is fluted, except the lower part, 
where it joins the upper furface of the fillet, which is pre- 
ferved entire. The bates of the antz of the latter temple are 
alfo recefled. In the temple of Minerva Polias, the upper 
{cotia is enriched with a guilloche, and the bafes of the ante 
are ftriated, the flutes being feparated from each other by 
two {mall cylindric mouldings of a quadrantal feGtion, which 
join each other at their convexities. This is the true Attic 
bow, it was invented by the Athenians, and is the moft 
favourite bafe both with the ancients and moderns, being 
lighter im its upper part than the Ionic, more pleafing in its 
contour, and elegant in its general appearance. The Romans 
did not confine the ufe of this bafe to their Ionics, but very 
frequently adopted it in the Corinthian and Compofite 
orders. They, however, differed very much from the 
Greeks m the proportions they affigned to it; for they 
always make the upper torus of a lefs height than the lower 
one, have both tori plain, and give the fcotia a much greater 
concavity. ‘The bafes of the Ionic and Corinthian orders 
on the Colifeam, the Ionic on the theatre of Marcellus, and 
the temple of Fortuna Virilisat Rome, have nearly the fame 
proportions with thofe deferibed by Vitruvius. In the 
temples of Minerva Polias, at Priene, and of Apollo Didy- 
meus, near Miletus, the Lonic bafes confift of a large torus, 
three pur of altragals, feparated by two fcotie inverted 
towards each other; the upper pair of aftragals lying below 
the torus. In the former temple the torus 1s elliptical, and 
feparated from the fhaft by the intervention of an aftragal. 
‘Phe under part of this torus is alfo fluted, and there is a‘flute 
cutin the upper part near the bead: In the latter temple, the 
upper torus is plain, of a femi-circular feQtion, with a nar- 
row fillet between each bead of every pair. The bafe of 
the Afiatic Lonics differ very little from that of Vitruvius, 
except that they have the fcotiz inverted towards each other, 
which gives a greater variety in the profile than when both 
itand in the fame pofition, ‘Uhe Tonians alfo fometimes ufed 
the Attic bafe, as may be feen inthe temple of Bacchus, at 
’Teos. 

The Tonic fhaft is fometimes phain, but more frequently 
dtriated into 24 flutes, with an equal number of fillets. 

The voluse is a diltinguifhing feature in this order, and 
is varioufly executed. In all the Athenian Tonics, and in 
the temple of Minerva Polias, at Prienc, the lower edge of 
the cayal between the volutes is formed into a graceful curve, 
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bending downwards, and coiling round the fpirals whict! 
form the volutes. The volutes of the capitals of the tens 
ples of Minerva Polias, and of Ereétheus at Atiiens, exé 
ceed every other remain of antiquity for fingularity and 
Beatty ¢ each volves © double chanted; fornied by ewe 
diftint fpiral borders, which léave between them a deep 
recefs or groove, diminifhing gradually im its breadth’ till it 
is entirely loft on the fide of the eye. In the former temple, 
the fhaft is terminated with a fingle fillet below the lower 
edges of the volutes; and in the latter, with a fillet and 
aftragal. In both, the Colorino is decorated with wood? 
bines, formed alike in the alternate courfes, but differing id 
the adjoining ones. The upper annular moulding of the 
column is of a femi-circular fection, embellifhed with a 
guilloche. In the temple of Bacchus, at Teos, the great 
theatre at Laodicea, and in all the Roman [onics, the con- 
necting channel of the volutes has no border on the lower 
edge, but is terminated with a horizontal line, which falls a 
tangent to the beginning of the fecond revolution of each 
volutes When columns are given to the flanks as well as 
the front of a buildmg, the angular volute of the outfidé 
column is double, and made to face both the contiguous 
fides of the building ; examples of which are to be met with 
in the temples of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, of Minerva 
Polias at Priene, of Bacchus at Teos, and of Ere&theus, 
and the temple on the Illyfus, at Athens. Sometimes thé 
capitals of all the columns are made to face the four fides of 
the abacus alike, as in the temple of Concord at Rome, 
from which example’ the Scammozzian capital, as it is 
called, was firft imitated by Michael Angelo, as may be 
feen in the Confervatorium, embellifhed by him with this 
capital during the pontificate of Paul III. before Scam- 
mozzi was known as an architeét. 

Both Grecian and Roman Ionic capitals have the echinus, 
aftragal, and fillet. The echinus is uniformly cut into eggs, 
furrounded with borders, and tongues between every two 
borders. The aftragal confilts of a row of beads, two large 
and two fmall alternately. In all the Roman buildings, ex- 
cept the Colifeum, thefe mouldings are cut alike, differing 
only in the tafte of the foliage. F 

In the temple of the Illyfus, the architrave confifts of 
one broad facia, crowned with a cymatium. The parts of 
the cornice vilible in front are the corona, with its eyma- 
tium and fima. The cymatium of the frieze is wrought 
under the coenice, and confilts of a fima reverfa, and bead 
below it. The height of the architrave is about two-fifths 
of the entablature ; and by dividing the upper three-fifths 
into five other parts, the plain part of the frieze will be found 
to occupy three, and the cornice two parts. The archi- 
traves of the temples of [Ereiheus and Minerva Polias at 
Athens, confift of three facie and cymatium; the cymatium 
of the frieze being moftly wrought under the corona. Di- 
vide the height of the entablature, from the bottom of the 
lower facia to the top of the cymatium of the corona, into 
1g parts, and the architrave, with the part of the frieze that 
is feen, will be found to occupy 16, v/x. eight for the archi- 
trave, and as many for the frieze ; the other three parts will 
comprife the corona, including the larimer and cymatium, 

In general, the height of the entablature may be two 
diameters ; but in buildings requiring grandeur as well as 
eleganee, it fhould not be jefs than a fourth, 

‘The Afiatic [onic differs materially from the European 
or Attic. Jn the former, motft of the remains are without 
the friezes, fo that the height of the entablatures cannot he 
precifely determined, notwithitanding that the architraves 
and cormees have been accurately meafured. 
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theatre -at Laodicea, however, this order has a pulvinated 
frieze, whofe height is rather lefs than a fifth of that of the 
whole entablature.. In the temples of Bacchus at Teos, 
and of Minerva Polias at Priene, the architraves are divided 
ato three facia below the cymatium. In all the Afiatic 
{pecimens, the crowning. moulding is a fima reéta, lefs in 
projection than in height; the dentils are conftantly ufed, 
and their height is about a mean proportion between that of 
the fima recta and that of the larimer; it being always 
- greater than the height of the Jarimer, and lefs than that of 
the fima re&ta. The cymatium of the denticulated band 
being wrought almoft entirely out of the foffit of the corona, 
receiled upwards, its elevation is almoft concealed from the 
eye of the beholder. The height of the cornice, from. the 
top of the fima, to the lower edge of the dentils, is about 
equal to that of the architrave. ‘lhe altitude of the frieze, 
exclufive of its cymatium, cr upper mouldings, may be 
taken at about a fourth of the whole entablature. To give 
it a greater proportion, would make the entablature too 
igh for the columns. , 

In the Ionic examples of Greece, there isa conftant ratio 
between the upper part of the cornice, frony the lower edge 
gf the corona upwards, ‘and. the height, of the entablature, 
which is nearly as two to nine. This isa very diftin@ divi- 
fion, occafioned by the great recefs of the mouldings under 
the corona; for which reafon the cornice is not reckoned 
too clumfy, though the whole denticulated band and cyma- 
tium of the frieze be introduced below it ; and this. feems to 
be the charaéteriftic difference between the European and 
Afiatic Ionics. This order, as found in Ionia, is complete ; 
while the fpecimens of Attica want the dentil band, though 
in other ref{peéts they are very beautiful. But the moft ex- 

uifite remains we have of this grder, are to be found in the 
temple of Minerva Polias at Priene, which, for beauty of 
proportion and elegance of decoration, exceeds every other 
{pecimen. rye: 

Plate XXVIII. exhibits a reprefentation with the propor- 
tions of this magnificent example, the proportions being 
marked upon the outline. 

_. Plate 1. exhibits in figs. 1, 2, 45 5, different bafes applicable 
to the Lonic orders, fig. 1. from the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius; fig. 2. from that of Minerva Polias, at Athens; fir. 4. 
an Ionic bafe according to Vignola; fg. 5, elevation of the 
capital of the temple of Minerva Polias, at Athens. This 
is perhaps the mott elegant fpecimen that is to be found of 
the lonic capital. 

_ Toxic Architrave, bafe, capital, corniche, entablature, freexe, 
pedoftal. See the fubftantives, 

lonic Diakd, in Grammar, a manner of {peaking pecu- 
liar to the people of Tonia. 

. At firft, it was the fame with the ancient Attic; but 

afling into Afia, it did not arrive at that delicacy and per- 
fection to which the Athenians attained; inilead of that 
it rather degenerated in fia Minor ; being corrupted by the 
admiflion of foreign idioms. j 

_ In this dialect at was that Herodotus, Hippocrates, and 
Galen wrote. See Diavecr. 

Toxic Sc was the firlt of the ancient fects of philofophers, 
and was called the Lonic fchool. 

The founder. of this fect was Thales, (fee his article,) 
who, being a native of Miletus, in Tonia, occationed , his 
fo'lowers to affme the appellation of Tonic. 

It was the dillinguifhing tenet of this fect, that water 
_ was the principle of wl natural things. 

‘Chis is what. Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his 
firit Olympic Ode. 

But ‘Vhales could not mean to affert, that water is the 
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efficient caufe of the formation of bodies ; but merely, that 
this is the element from which they are-produced. It is not 
improbable, that by ‘ water,’’ he meant to exprefs the 
fame idea, which the Cofmogonifts expreffed by the word 
chaos, the notion annexed to which was that of a turbid 
and muddy mafs, from which all things were produced. 
(See CuAos.) It has been much debated, whether Thales, 
befides the patlive principle in nature, which he called water, 
admitted an intelligent, efficient caufe. 'Thofe who have 
maintained the-affirmative lay great ftrefs upon fundry apho- 
rifms concerning God, which are afcribed by the ancients to 
this philofopher,- particularly the following ; that God is 
the molt ancient being, who has neither beginning nor end 3 
that all things are full of God; and that the world is. the 
beautiful work of God. hey alfo allege. the teflimony 
of Cicero, who fays, (De Nat. Deor. 1 i. c. ro.) that 
Thales taught, that water is the firft principle of all things, 
and that God is that mind which formed all things out of 
water. [Thofe who are of the contrary opinion, urge that 
the ancients, and even Cicero himfelf, though not very con- 
fiftently, afcribe to Anaxagoras the honour of having firit 
reprefented God as the intelligent caufe of the univerfe, and 
they add that the evidence in favour of Thales refts only 
upon traditional teftimony, which may be oppofed by other 
authorities. (Elem. Alex. Strom. 1. ii. p. 364. Aug. de 
Ca, Dei. 1. viii..c.-2. Eufeb. Prep. Evang. Je] ;C. 57, 
The truth may probably be this; that Thales, though he 
did not exprefsly maintain-an independent mind as the efli- 
cient caufe of nature, admitted the ancient doétrine con- 
cerning God, as the animating principle or foul of the 
world. Concerning the material world, Thales taught, that 
night exifted before day, which doétrine he probably bor- 
rowed from the Grecian theogonies, which placed Night, or 
Chaos, among the firft divinities. He held that flars are 
fiery bodies ; that the moon is an opaque body. illumiaated 
by the fun, and that the earth is a fpherical body, placed 
in the middle of the univerfe. In mathematics, Thales is 
{aid to have invented feveral fundamental propofitions, which 
were afterwards igcorporated into the elements of Euclid ;: 
particularly the following theorems, viz. that a circle is bi- 
fected by its diameter ; that the angles at the bafe of an ifof- 
celes triangle are equal; that the vertical angles of two ine 
terfecting lines are equal; that, if two angles and one fide 
of one triangle be equal to two angles and one fide of another 
triangle, the remaining angles and fides are refpeciively 
equal; and that the angle in a femicivcle is a right angle. 
Of his knowledge of the principles of menfuration, and 
contequently of the doctrine of proportion, his initruCtions 
tothe Egyptian prieits for finding the height of their pyra- 
mids, are.a futlicient proof.. His methed was this; at the 
termination of the fhadow he erected a itaft perpendicular to 
the furface of the earth ;. and thus obtained two right-angled 
triangles, which enabled him to infer the ratio of the height 
of the pyramid to the length of its fhadow, trom the ratio of 
the height of the ftaffto the length of its fhadow. (Laert. 1. i. 
§ 24.25.27. Proclus in Euclid. Li. .Plio. Hitt. Nat 
1. xxxvul. ¢. 17.) Attronomy, as well as mathematics, 
feems to have received confiderable improvement from Thales, 
He was able to predict an eclipfe, though probably with no 
great degree of accuracy as to the time; for Herodotus, 
who relates this. fact (1.1.), only fays, that he toretold the 
yearin whichit wouldhappen. He taught the Greeks the 
civilion of the heavens into five zones, and the folltitial and 
equingctial pomts,, aud approached fo near to the know- 
ledge of the true length ot the folar revolution, that he cor- 
rected thew calendar, and made their year to contam 365 
days. ‘he feeds of natural (cience, which had been town 
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by Thales, the father of the Grecian philofophy, were fne- 
cefsfully cherifhed in their growth by Anaximander. He 
was followed in the Ionic fchool by Anaximenes, Anaxa- 
goras, Diogenes A pollionetes, and Archelaus of Miletus, who 
may be confidered as the laft preceptor in the original Tonic 
{chool. See the feveral biographical articles. Socrates is 
commonly reckoned to have been the difciple of Archelaus. 
He was himfelf the founder of a fchool; for an account of 
which fee Socrates and Socratic /chool. The inferior 
fe&s in the Ionic fucceffion were tne Cyrenaic, the Megaric, 
and the Eviac or Eretriac. Thofe of higher celebrity were 
the Academic and the Cyaic, from which latter arofe the Pe- 
ripatetic and the Stoic, which was the laft branch of the Ionic 
{chool. See each of thefe articles. 

The Ionic philofophy, notwithftanding the celebrity of its 
firft profeffors, foon failed in the Grecian fchools, and never 
afterwards recovered its ancient reputation and authority. 
This was owing to the fufpicion of impiety under which it 
lay in Athens, to the early growth of new branches from the 
Socratic ftock, and to the rife and fpread of the Eleatic and 
Epicurean philofophy. In later times, the univerfal preva- 
lence of the Platonic and Ariftotelian fyftems precluded 
every idea of reviving the phyfiology of the Tonic fchool, 
till, inthe 17th century, an attempt was made for this pur- 
pofe by Berigard, but in a manner fo circumf{peé and co- 
vert, that this philofopher was commonly ranked among the 
followers of Ariftotle, and even fuppofed to be deeply 
tin&tured with the impiety of his fyftem. Claud Berigard 
was born at Molena in Spain in the year 1592, and ftudied 
firit at Aix, then at Paris, and afterwards at Pifa, where, 
by the favour of the duke of Tufcany, he was appointed 
seas of mathematics and botany. His fame, which 
{pread through Italy, induced the republic of Venice, in the 
‘year 1640, to appoint him, with a hberal ftipend, profeffor 
of philofophy in Padua. Here he remained till his death in 
1668. Inthe year 1632, he publifhed, under a fictitious 
nume, a work entitled * Dubitationes in Dialogos Galilei 
de Terrz Immobilitate ;” but his principal work is his 
« Circuli Pifani,’’ in which he relates the difputations 
which were held at Pifa, on the phyfical writings 
of Ariftotle, and gives his own fentiments upon them. 
Berigard, having perceived the folly of that implicit 
obedience which had been long paid to the authority of 
the flagyrite, became a determined opponent of his pht- 
lofophy, not openly, which would have been hazardous, but 
in the indire&t and concealed method of dialogue. Adopting 
the Ionic fyftem,-he framed a difputation between the 
Ariftotelians and Ionies, in which he made Arifteus refute 
the reafoning of Charileus, and fupport the doGrine of the 
Tonic fchool, by an appeal to experience, as well as by 
‘many ingenious argumengs. However he faw; and confeffed, 
that both the Peripatetic and Ionic: fyflems were materially 
defe&ive, and in many particulars erroneous ; and therefore 
much inclined to philofophical fcepticifm. Neverthelefs he 
endeavoured to prove, that the followers of Thales ap- 
proached nearer to truth than thofe of Ariftotle, the dan- 
gerous tendency of whofe tenets, in feveral particulars, he 
clearly expofed. Among the doétrines of the ttagyrite, 
thofe which he chiefly reprobated were the following, viz. 
chat the world is eternal; that the refidence of the firtt 
mover ts confined to the outer fphere of the univerfe ; that 
neither the world, nor any being, ean properly be faid to 
have been created; and thatthere is one foul common to the 
whole human fpecies. In oppoficion to thefe opinions, 
which Berigard rejeted as capital errors, from which many 
others mutt arife, he maintained the Lonic doétrine of the 
eternity of the primary particles of matter; of a forming 
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and prefiding mind, by whofe agency thefe particles were 
collected into diftin& bodies ; and of the combination and 
difperfion of thefe as conftituting the formation and diffolu- 
tion of all things. In fhort, Berigard feems to have prepared 
the way for the revival of the Atomic fyftem of Epicurus, 
which was, foon after this time, reftored and defended by 
Gaffendi. Brucker’s Hift. of Philof. by Enfield. Bayle. 

Ionic Tran/migration was heretofore a celebrated epocha, 
which took its ride from the retreat of the Athenian colonies ; 
who, upon the death of Codrus, put themfelves under the 
command of his fon Neleus, and eftablifhed the twelve 
cities of Tonia in Affa. 

Thofe colonies, according to Eratofthenes, were eftablifhed 
fifty years after the return of the Heraclide ; and, according 
to Marfham, feventy-feven years after the taking of Troy. 
See Ionta, ; 

Ionic, or Iontan Mode, in the Ancient Greek Mufic. 
The Ionian mode, reckoning from the grave to the acute, 
was the fecond of the five middle modes in the Grecian 
fyftem. This mode was alfo called Jaffian, and Euclid ftill 
terms it the grave Phrygian mode. See Mopr.. © 

1ONIS, in Surgery, a carbuncle of a violet colour. 

JONKAKONDA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Yani, on the N. fide of the Gambia. N, 
lat. 13° 3797" W. long? 13° go". 

JONKIOPING, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland, beautifully fituated between two fmall lakes, at 
the fouthern extremity of the Wetter lake; it is the capital 
of the province, and the feat of the parliament or fuperior 
court of juftice for the kingdom of Gothland. ‘The town is 
two miles in circumference, and contains 3000 inhabitants ; 
the houfes are moftly of wood, covered with turf. This 
town contains two fauxbourgs, three churches, an arfenal, 
and a manufacture of arms; 156 miles §.W. of Stockholm, 
N. lat. 57° 45’. EK. long. 13° 59’. 

JONKS, or Jonquxs, in Ship Building, veflels very come 
mon in the Eaft Indies, about the bignets of our fly-boats, 
but differing in form of building, according to the various 
methods of the nations in thofe parts. See Junk. 

JONOOL, in Geography, a town on the N.W. coaft of 
the iflandof Timor. S&S. lat.8 59’. E. long. 125° 13. 

JONQUETIA, in Botany, was fo called after Denis 
Jonquet, who, in the year 1665, publifhed the Hortus Regius 
Parifinus, in folio. This catalogue contains about 4ooo 
plants, of which indeed the greater part are only varieties 5 
but amongft them are many Canadian and Alpine plants.— 
Schreb. 308. Willd. Sp. Pl vy. 2. 750. Mart. Mil, Di&. 
v. 2. (Tapirira; Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 470.—Tapiria, Jui 
372.) Clafs and order, Decandria Pentagynia. Nat. Ord, 
Terebintacee, Jul, 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Pertanth of five, roundith, deciduous 
leaves. Cor. Petals five, roundifh, concave, {preading, 
longer than the, calyx. Sram. Filaments ten, fhorter than 
the corolla, affixed to a gland; anthers roundith. Pi/. 
Germen five-fided, furrounded by a glandule ; ftyles none 5 
fligmas five. Peric. Capfule fomewhat globular, roundi{h, 
five-fruited, of one cell and five valves, Seeds five, ovate, 
arillated, each affixed to the valves, 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of five leaves. Petals five. Capfule fub- 
globular, of one cell, five valves, and five arillated feeds, 

-4. J. paniculata. Willd. (J. guianentis ; Mart.—Tapirira 
guianentis; Aubl. Guian. t. 188,)—-A native of woods in 
Guiana, where it flowers in November, and brings forth 
fruit in April. It is there called Tapiririi—This free rifes 
to the height of fifty fect, has a {mooth ruffet dark, and a 
white uncompact cwod. eaves alternate, unequally pine 
nate; confifting of four or five pairs of fmooth, thin, 
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éntire, oval, puinted leaflets. Flowers {mall, numerous, 
white, axillary, and terminating in large, wide, fcattered 
panicles. int if : a 

' JONQUIL. See Narctssus. Pas 
» JONSAC, in Geography, a town of France, and prin- 
eipal place of a diftri&, in the department of the Lower 
Charente; nine miles §.S.E. of Pons. ‘The place contains 


2509, and the canton 11,941 inhabitants, on a territory of 
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1874 kiliometres, in 20 communes. 


JONSBERG, a town of Sweden, in Eaft Gothland,. 


near the coatt of the Baltic; 22 miles E. of Nordkioping. 
JONSON, or Jounson, Bensamiy, in Biography, an 


. Eniglith poet, was born, in 1574, at Wellmintter, about a 


month after his father’s death. ~ He was educated at Welt- 
‘minfter fchool under the learned Camden, and had made 
great progrefs in his ftudies, when his mother, who had mar- 
ried a bricklayer for a fecond hufband, took him from 
{chool to work under his father-in-law. From this employ- 
ment he efcaped, enlifted for a common foldier, and ferved 
in the army, contending with the Spaniards in the Nether- 
lands. On his return from a fervice in which he had gained 
much reputation, he entered himfelf at St. John’s college, 
Cambridge; but the ftate of his finances obliged him foon 
to quit this refidence. He next attempted the profeflion of 
an actor on the ftage, but his talents were but ill adapted 
to this bufinefs ;- and from the life of an a€tor he undertook 
the more arduous tafk of dramatic writing. He was pa- 
tronized by the immortal Shakipeare. he firft piece 
which Jonfon printed was « Every Man in his Humour,” 


_ ated in 1598; his fuccefs in this effort led him to furnifh 


a play yearly, till his time was occupied by the compofition 
of the mafques, &c. with which the acceffion of king 
James was celebrated. In 1609, he produced his ‘ Epi- 
‘cene, or Silent Woman,”’? which is accounted the moft per- 
fe&t.of his comedies ; and in the following year “The 
Alchemitt’’ was performed with great applaufe. Sa induf- 
trious had his Mufe been, that in 1616 he publifhed a folio 
volume of his works, and in the fame year he received a 
grant from the king of the falary of poet-laureat for life ; 
Phe dffice being at that time occupied by another, but to 
the duties of which Jonfon fucceeded in 1619. He con- 
tinued to write for the court and ftage, but, in 1629, one of 
his comedies was hiffed off the ftage. From this time he 
fell into -neceffitous. circumftances, owing as well to the 
negligence of his difpofition, as to his fondnefs for con- 
vivial fociety. It has been afferted, that king Charles I. 
hearing of his diftrefs, fent him ten pounds, a prefent very 
unfuitable-to the means of a great monarch, and which the 
ae ee with an ill grace; the fact has, however, 
een doubted, hecanfe in Jonfon’s works is to be found an 
epigram, “ To king Charles for an hundred pounds he fent 
mé in my ficknefs, 1629."’ From this period the powers 
“of his mind and body feemed to droop together, and his 
later produ€tions are but mendicant’ poems addrefled to 
‘different patrons. He died in 1637, at the age of fixty- 
‘three. He was’ interred in Weltminfter Abbey, and the 
infcription * O rare Ben Jonfon’? was placed over his grave. 
This fhort fentence fhews in what eftimation his talents had 
‘been held. He had indced been regarded as at the head of 
‘Englith poeiry, and was addreffed by the wits with the 
reverential title of “ Father Ben.” ~The buft that now 
‘marks his place in Weftminiter Abbey, was put up by the 
Mfecond earl of Oxford. The fame of Jonfon is principally 
* founded vpon his comedies, which were for a long time 
_Yeckoned the moft perfect in the Englith language > but 
they have gradually difappeared from the ftage, It is now 
* generally admicted ‘that his excellence was comprifed within 
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marrow Iirnits, and chiefly confifted in the prefervation of 
the unities and the fkilful management of the plot, but he 


was defective in almoft every thing which makes comedy 


pleafant. “ Asa general poet, Jonfon is for the moft part 
harfh, frigid, and tedious, perpetually in purfuit of fome 
uncommon thought, which he wants tafte and genius to 
render {triking and agreeable.’’ Biog. Brit. 

JONTHLASPIT, in Botany. See CLyprora. 

JONTHOS, iodo, in Medicine, fignifies {mall inflamed 
tumours, or pimples, which occur m the face. It was 
tranflated varus by the Latins, which term they alfo ap» 
plied to the acne of the Greeks. The jonthi, or vari, 
according to Sauvages, ‘are thofe fmall, red, hard, and 
obitinate tumeurs, which fearcely ever fuppurate, do not 
itch, are not painful, and only appear im the face.?? He 
confiders them as of the fame nature with the Gutta ro/za. 

JOOD-BOODANG, in Geography, atown on the W. 
coait of the ifland of Celebes. S. lat. r 39!. E. loag. 
rig™2t', rs 

JOODPOUR, a circar of Hindooftan, being one of the 
three great principalities into which Rajpootana is divided. 
It was alfo named Marwar. In Acbar’s divifion of the 
empire, thefe principalities were claffed as belonging to the 
foubah of Agimere, which is fometimes called Marwar. 
This principality lies to the N. W.; bordering angularly on 
the other two, viz. Oudipour and Jyenagur. The revenues 
are ftated to have been, in 1759, 40 lacks of rupees. This, 
as well as Oudipour, is very mountainous, with a fandy foil 
in the vallies; (See Raspoorana.)—Alfo, a town in the 
above circar, in the country of Agimere; 85 miles W.S.W. 
of Agimere. N. lat. 26 7!. E. long. 73° 49!. 

JOOGDANPOUR, a town of Bengal; 16 miles N.W. 
of Kifhenagur. Z 

JOOGDYA, a town of Bengal; 7o miles S. E. of 
Dacca. 

_ JOOKY, a town of Bengal; 14 miles N.E. of Bogli« 
our. 

JOOSTLAND, Sr., a fmall ifland of Holland, fepa- 
rated -from the ifland of Walcheren, by a narrow channel, 
and containing one village. 

JOOTSI-SIMA, or Jaotstma,'two fmall iflands of 
Japan, near the N. coait of Niphon. N, lat. 37° 56’. E, 
long. 137 50’. 

IOP/EAN, among the ancients, an exclamation ufed on 
account of a victory, or fome profperous event. Hoffman 
thinks that Jo Pean is a contraction of the Hebrew Jao, 
from Jehovah, and 3), refpewit ; and was the fame with 
Jihovah Penoch, i.e. Dominus refpiciat in nos. Something 
like this exclamation ftill remains among the Symerones, a 
people .of the Weft Indies, who, on any joytul oceafion, 
frequently cry out Yo Peho. 

JOPPA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Pheenicia, fitv- 
ated at the fouthern extremity of the plain of Saron, ona 
high hill, which commanded a full profpeét of the fea on 
one fide, and of a fertile country on the other. It had the 
town of Jamnia on the S. ; Cefarea Paleftina on the N. ; and 
Rama, or Ramula, on the E.; and it is often mentioned both 
in the Old and New Teftament. The Greeks and Phenis 
cians afcribe to it a very high antiquity ; and it is certain 
that it exifted 5co years before the Chriliian era, fince 
Jofhua marks the fimits of the tribe of Dan in the vicinity 
of Japho, the Phanician- name of this town. Joppa, which 
had a good port, and the only one that the Jews had on 
the Mediterranean, belonged fucceflively to the Chaldeans, 
Perfians, the Lagide of Egypt, and the Seleucide of 
Syria; and it was under the dominion of thefe lait 162 
years B.C. The inhabitants of this place provoked the 

3C indignation 


OR 


indignation ef Judas Macchabzus, by a violation of their 
treaties, and by precipitating 200 Jews into the fea, which 
induced him to fall upon them by furprife in the night and 
to burn all their veffels. Joppa underwent various revo- 
lutions until the arrival of Pompey in Syria, about 64 years 
before our era. This general reltricted Judea within its 
ancient bounds, and obliged Hyrcanus to evacuate the 
towns of Pheenicia; but Auguftus gave this town to He- 
rod. In confequence of the revolt of the Jews, Gallus- 
Celtius, governor of Syria, took it and fet it on fire, A.D. 
66. The Jews made feveral efforts to re-eftablifh it; but 
Vefpafian, in the year 67, difpatched a body of troops 
from Cxfarea, who took it without difficulty. ‘The Jews 
betook themfelves for refuge to the fea; but being befet 
by a violent tempett, more than 4000 of them perifhed. 
‘I'he Romans again deftroyed it. (Jofephus de Bell. Jud.) 
The town was fo entirely ruined during the holy war, that 
it had fearcely any buildings left ftanding but the old cattle, 
fituated on an eminence above it, and another near the fea- 
fide. The town was afterwards rebuilt towards the fea 
with good ftore-houfes ; and is now called Jaffa, or 2 a/a, 
which fee. 

Joppa, in Geography, a {mall town of America, in Har- 
ford county, Maryland; 20 miles E. by N. of Baltimore. 

JORBORG, a town of Samogitia, on the Niemen ; 20 
miles S$. of Rofienne. 

JORDAENS, Jacon, in Biography, a painter of hif- 
tory and portraits, pofleffed of very fuperior abilities in his 
art, was born at Antwerp in 1594. He firft fludied with 
Adan Van Oort, whofe daughter he married at an early 
period of his life; but it was to Rubens he ftood indebted 
for the principal part of his knowledge ; though it is du- 
bious whether he ever was admitted into the f{chool of that 
matter. Certain it is, however, that he more forcibly car- 
ried into effect his principles than any of his difciples, ex- 
cept Vandyke. 

St is faid by Sandrart, that Rubens was jealous of him, and 
if fo great a man were capable of that mean paffion, certainly 
the talents of Jordaens might well excite it. He painted 
with almoft incredible force and brilliancy. Neither Rubens 
nor Tintoretto, in that refpect, excel him; his compofitions 
are full of buftle, and defigned with great truth, even 
grandeur of form. His defeét (and it mult be allowed 
that it is a great one, in an art whofe principal end is to 
adorn, to improve, to pleafe mankind) is groffnefs of fub- 
ject and of form; not indecent, but vulgar, low common 
Ife. x 

His power to give rotundity and relief to his figures, is 
amazing; and his execution is of the moft mafterly kind. 

The French have poffefled themfelves of many of his 
principal works; two are particularly noticeable in the 
gallery of the Louvre, the Flemifh celebration of ‘Twelfth 
night, known by the appellation of «Le Roi boit,’”” and 
Chrift driving the money-changers from the temple. 

He was remarkable for the rapidity of his execution, 
and appears to have ftudied his figures and effeéts by candle 
light, or in bright fun-fhine. Having obtained great re- 
nown and fuccefs, he died in 1678. 

JORDAN, in Ancient Geography, the chief river of Pa- 
- Jeftine, which had its fource in the lake of Phiala, about 10 
miles N. of that of Samachon; which origin of the river 
was afcertained by Philip the tetrarch, who made the ex- 
periment of throwing fome ftraw or chaff into the lake, 
which came out at the Panion, or Paneas, where the river 
emerges out of the earth, after having run about 120 fur- 
longs under ground. This lake Phiala, a name commonly 
given to all other refervoirs of that kind, is fituated in a mott 
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delightful country, fo well adapted for commerce, that marts 
and fairs are held in the adjacent places through the fummer 
by the neighbouring inhabitants. ‘The etymology of the 
name has been varioufly afligned. Jordan, in Hebrew Jar- 
den, is derived from jerad, defcendit, or jarden, defecnfusy 
from its rapid defcent through that country. This ongia 
is more probable than feveral others which have been piven 
by different writers. Some fay that it is formed of the 
oriental Jor, a ftream, and Dan, a town, near which it 
had its fource. Hardouin fays that this name fignities the 
“river of delight,’’ or the «delightful river.’ Others 
fay, that dan or dun fignifies depth, whence it was named 
the deep river,’’ to diftinguifh it from others in Paleftine, 
all which were comparatively brooks gr rivulets. The 
Arabs call it Arden or Harden, or Ordounon; the Per- 
fians, Aerdun ; and the Nubian geographer Edrifi gives it 
the name of Zacchar, which, in Arabic, fignifies {welling or 
overflawing. Jordan is fo confiderable, in comparifon with 
others, that it is fometimes flyled, by way of emphafis, 
“the river.” ‘The courfe of the Joréan is moftly fouth- 
ward, bending a few degrees towards the welt. After a 
run of about ten or twelve miles, it pafles quite through 
the Samachonite lake, whence, after a courfe of about 
eighteen or twenty miles more, exclufive of its windings, 
it enters into the fea of Tiberias on the N. fide, and comes 
out again on the S. fide, at a {mall diftance from a city of 
that name. ‘Tlience it proceeds ftill fouth-weilward through 
a plain and defert of about 60 miles, and falls into the 
A{phaltite lake. Its courfe is very rapid, though its bed 
is deep. Pococke compares its breadth to that of the 
Thames at Windfor. Shaw gives it only 30 yards, whilf 
he ftates its depth, even at its brink, to be three yards. Its 
banks are occalionally beautiful, and in fome places covered 
with high and thick reeds, canes, and trees, fuch as willows 
and tamarifks, which afford a convenient lodgment for lions 
and other wild beafts. This river, it is faid, conftantly 
overflowed its banks about the time of the early harveit, or 
foon after after; and in this refpeét differed from other 
rivers, which commonly {well moit during the winter. This 
inundation has been afcribed to its fubterraneous communi- 
cation with the Nile. But it is more probably owing to 
the melting of the fnows about that time, and the early rain 
which falls in great abundance. Modern travellers inform 
us, that it is no longer fubjeét tw thefe overflowings: becaufe, 
as they conceive, it has, by the rapidity of its current, worn 
its channel deeper than formerly, or, perhaps, diverted fome 
of its waters another way. Its water is commonly very 
turbid, occationed by its rapidity ; but it is faid to be very 
wholefome and incorruptible ; and fuperftition has even in- 


velted it with the property of wafhing away the fins of man- 


kind. Dr. Pococke, who mentions this circumftance, adds, 
that not only men, but women, are ambitious of deriving 
benefit from thefe falutiferous waters, by bathing and fwim- 
ming in it, even at the hazard of their lives. The Latin 
prieits ereét altars along its banks, where they fay mafs to 
the devout pilgrims. We fhall only add, that the plain on 


both fides of this river, from the fea of Tiberias to the Afe - 


phaltite or Dead fea, is very dry, fultry, and infalubrious 
during the heat of f{ummer, and every where barren, except 
in that part which lies near the river, and is watered by tt. 
Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. ii. 

JORDEN, Epwarp, M.D. in Biography, was born in 
the year 1569, at High Halden, in Kent, and probably 
educated at Hart-hall, Oxford. After completing his ftudies 
in his own country, he travelled abroad, vifiting feveral fo- 
reign univerlities, and taking his degree of doctor in that of 


Padua. 
where 


On his return, he pra¢tifed for a time in London, © 


~~ =! a 
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where he became a member of the College of Phyficians, 
and was in great reputation for learning and abilities. He 
gave an inflance of his good fenfe in deteéting the impofture 
of one Ann Gunter, who was affected with ftrange and fin- 
gular fymptoms, which were imputed to witchcraft. Dr. 
Jorden removed, after fome time, from London to Bath, 
where he {pent all the latter part of his life, univerfally 
re{peéted as well in his private charaéter as in his medical 
capacity. The ftudious and fedentary life which he led, 
aggravating the diforders to which he was conftitutionally 
fubjeét, the gout and ftonc, he died in his fixty-third year, 
on January 7th, 1632. He was author of two publications : 
*© A brief Difcourfe of a Difeafe called the Suffocation of 
the Mother, &c.’’ Lond. 1603; and 2. * A Difcourfe of 
Natural Baths and Mineral Waters ;'’ Lond. 1631, 4to. 
This foon went through a fecond edition, and was afterwards 
reprinted in 1669, in 8vo., by Dr. Guidott, and again in 
1673. It isa work of confiderable learning and ingenuity, 
written in a clear ftyle and judicious method. Aikin's 
Biog. Mem. of Med. 

JORE, in Geography, the higheft mountain in the Che- 
rokee country, through which the Teneflee river forces its 
waters, _ 

JORGA, a town of Afiatic Georgia, in the province of 
Kaket ; 85 miles S.E. of Teflis. 

JORGE Greco, a {mall ifland near the coaft of Brafil. 

Jorce, St. a town of Brafil, inthe government of St. 
Salvador, and chief place of the capitaincy of Illicos, fituated 
on land projeCcting into the Atlantic. S. Jat. 14° 45’. W. 
long, 22” 40'.—Alfo, a town of New Mexico, on the Bravo; 
20 miles E. of Sumas. 

Jonas de Olancho, St., a town of Mexico, in the province 
of Honduras; 100 miles E. of Valladolid. N. lat. 14? 

5°. W. long. 86’ 36’. 

JORGEN, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of Ber- 
gen; 33 miles S.W. of Romfdal. 

JorGen, St, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 14 
miles S$.S.12. of Gratz.—Alfo, a town of Auttria ; 12 miles 
S.E. of Ips.—Alfo, a town of the duchy of Bremen; 8 
miles N.N.E. of Bremen, 

JORGENAW, atown of Pruffia, in the circle of Na- 
tangen; 22 miles §.S.E. of Konigtberg. 

JORGENBURG, a town of Auttria; 14 miles S.S.W. 
of Steyr. - 

JORGENTAL, a town of Pruffia, in the pwovince of 
Oberland; 6 miles S.W. of Leibitadt. 

JORGENTHAL, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Leitmeritz ; 6 miles N.E. of Kamnitz. 

JORJAN, or Corcan, a town of Perfia, and capital of 
a diftri&, to which it gives name, in the weltern part of 
Chorafan, bordering on the Cafpian fea, fituated on the 


Abifcoun. It was anciently the capital of Hyrcania, and 
named Syringes ; 300 miles N. of Ifpahan. N. lat. 36’ 
54! E. long 54° 54’ 


JORKOW. a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Saatz ; 
13 miles N. of Saatz. N. lat. 50° 28’. E. long. 13° 26’. 

JOROPOUR, a town of Bengal; 38 miles N.N.E. of 
Calcutta. 

JORQUERA, a town of Spain, in New Caitile, on 
the Xucar 5,38 miles S.S.E. of Alarcon. 

JORRACHL, a town of Arabia, in the province of Hedf- 


: jas; 188 miles S.S.E. of Mecca. 


JORSA, one of the fmaller weftern iflands of Scotland, 
between Scarba and Kerrera. 
JORTIN, Joun, in Biography, born in London in 1698, 


_ was fon of Renatus Jortin, a native of Bretagne, in France, 


who came over as arcfugee on the repeal ofthe edi¢t of Nantes, 


‘obfervations on the writings of: Erafmus. 
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and who was appointed one of the gentlemen of the privy- 
chamber to king William III. in 1691. He was afterwards 
fecretary to admiral Ruffel, earl of Orford, and fir Cloudef- 
ley Shovel, and perifhed with the latter when his fhip ftruck 
on the rocks of Scilly. This was in O&ober 1707, when 
his fon John, only nine years of age, was fent to the Charter- 
houfe as a day-fcholar, where he laid the foundation of an 
exaét and elegant claffical tafte. In 1735 he was admitted 
penfioner of Jefus college, Cambridge, and fo diftinguifhec 
himfelf by his talents and application, that, while he was 
under-graduate, he was engaged, by the recommendation of 
Dr. Thirlby, to tranflate fome of Euftathius’s notes on 
Homer for Mr. Pope. He performed the work to the 
fatisfaction of the poet, who, however, did not think it worth 
while to make any perfonal enquiry after a young ftudent 
at college. * I was,’’ fays Mr. Jortin, “in fome hopes, 
in thofe days (for 1 was young), that Mr. Pope would make 
enquiry about his coadjutor, and take fome civil notice of 
him. But he did not, and I had no notion of obtruding 
myfelf upon him—I never faw his face.’’ Mr. Jortin was 
admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts in January 
1718-19, and was elected fellow of Jefus college in OGtober, 
1721, and in the following year he took his degree of 
M. A. In this latter year he was appointed one of the 
moderators at the difputations, and appeared likewife as a 
writer, by the publication of his * Lufus Poetici,”’ a collec- 
tion of Latin poems, which have been ranked among the 
molt elegant and truly claflical compofitions of the kind 
produced by a modern fcholar. They have been frequently 
reprinted, and retain their original reputation. He was 
admitted to prieft’s orders in 1724, and in 1727 was pre- 
fented by his college to the vicarage of Swavefey, near Cam- 
bridge. In 1730-1, he refigned his vicarage, and fettled in 
London, where he ferved a chapel belonging to St. Giles in 
the Fields, in New-{trect, Bloom{bury, about fixteen years. 
His firit publication, after his arrival in the metropolis, con- 
filted of four fermons on the truth of Chriftiamity, which 
have fince been incorporated in fome of his fubfequent pub- 
lications. Inthe years 1731 and 1732, Mr. Jortin, in con- 
junction with bifhop Pearfe, Dr. Taylor, Mr. Upton, Dr. 
Thirlby, and others, publifhed, in a feries of twenty-four 
fix-penny numbers, ‘ Mifcellaneous Obfervations upon 
Authors, ancient and modera,’”? which were highly ap- 
plauded by the learned of his own country, and which were 
tran{lated into the Latin language at Amiterdam. He next 
publifhed * Remarks on Spenfer’s. Poems,’’ to which were 
fubjoined “¢ Remarks on Milton :”’ he publifhed likewife “ Re- 
marks on Seneea.”? In 1747 he was appointed by his friend 
Dr. Pearfe, then rector of St. Martin in the Fields, to be after- 
noon preacher at a chapel in Oxendon-{treet. In 1749, Mr. 
Jortin, at the recommendation of archbifhop Herring and 
bifhop Sherlock, was appointed preacher of Boyle’s lec- 
ture. The fubftance of the difcourfes which he delivered 
on this oecafion, was afterwards inferted in his * Remarks 
upon Ecclefiaftical Hittory."’ Of this work, the firlt vo- 
lume was publifhed in 1751, and the fecond and third in the 
years 1752 and 1754, the other volumes were giveu,ta the 
world after the author’s death. In 1751, he had. been pre- 
fented by archbifhop Herring with the reGory of St. Dun. 
ftan in the Eatt; and in the year-1755 he was prefented by 
the fame prelate with a Lambeth degree of D.D. The 
principal work of Dr, Jortin was his * Life of Erafmus,’’ 
of which the firft part was pubhhed in, 1758, in one volume 
4to.; the fecond volume, printed in 1760, confifted only of 
The ground- 
work of this piece of biography, is one drawn up by the 
celebrated Le Cleye, and publifhed iy bis “ Bibliotheque 

Te Choitic.’” 


TOR 
Choifie”’ The life of Erafmus,”’ fays Dr. Knox, 


“abound with matter interefling to the {cholar ; but the 
flyle and method are fuch as will not pleafe every reader. 
‘There is a carelefsnefs in it, and a want of dignity and deli- 
cacy.’ Neverthelefs it extended the reputation of Dr. Jor- 
tin beyond the limits of his native country, and eltablifhed 
his literary charaéter in the remoteft univerfities of Europe. 
The declining years of Dr. Jortin were cheered by fome 
fubftantial proofs of the efteem which he had infpired for 
his character and abilities. In 1762, he was collated by 
bifhop Otbaldifton to a prebend in the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, and in the fame year he was prefented by the fame 
friend to the valuable vicarage of Kenfington. The bifhop, 
as another proof of his determined patronage of our author, 
appointed him archdeacon of London, in April 1764, and 
it is believed he offered him the reCtory of St. James, Weft- 
miniter, upon the death of Dr. Samuel Nicolls, in Novem- 
ber 1763, but he chofe to continue at KKenfington, that 
being a fituation better adapted to his advanced age. Dr. 
Jortin died on the sth of Sept. 1770, in the 72d year of his 
age. ‘The tranquil compofure of his laft moments was ex- 
preffed in the words he {poke to his nurfe, who urged him 
to take more nourifhment: “No,” faid he, “I have had 
enough of every thing.” He left a widow and two chil- 
Gren. The private chara&ter of Dr. Jortin was truly efti- 
mable: he had a fpirit which raifed him above every thing 
mean and illiberal, and would not permit him to {toop for 
preferment. His manners were fimple, and in fome refpects 
ruftic: he had true urbanity in his temper, and benevolence 
m his heart. Asa public defender of religion, he is clafled 
by bifhop Watfon among thofe great and eminent names 
who have honourably and fuccefsfully laboured to efta- 
blih the truth and illuftrate the do@trines of Chriftianity. 
Dr. Knox, {peaking of his’ « Difcourfes on the Chriftian 
Religion,” which was one of the firft fruits of his theo- 
logical purfuits, fays they abound with found fenfe and 
folid argument, which entitled their author to a rank 
very near the celebrated Grotius. He farther adds, “as 
a poet, a philofopher, and a man, he ferved the caufe 
of religion, learning, and morality.”? Befides the works 
already noticed, Dr. Jortir was author of an & Effay 
on Mufical Expreffion:’ of “ Six Differtations on dif- 
ferent Subjects ;”? and after his death his ««Sermons and 
Charges,” in feven volumes, were given to the world. His 
works were publithed a few years fince in an uniform manner, 
and may be had with or without the life of Erafmus. Of 
thefe works a full account will be found in the «« Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Dr. Jortin,” by the Rev. Dr. John 
Difney, who has alfo given the charaGter of the author as 
drawn by the energetic pen of Dr. Parr.  « Jortin,”’ fays 
he, ** whether I look back to his verfe, to his profe, to his 
critical, or to his theological works, there are few authors 
to whom I am fo much indebted for rational entertainment, 
or for folid inftruGion. Learned he was, without pedantry. 
Fle was ingenious without the affeGation of fingularity. 
He was a lover of truth, without hovering over the gloomy 
abyfs of feepticifm, and a friend to free inquiry, without 
roving into the dreary and pathlefs wilds of latitudinarianifm. 
He had a heart which never difgraced the powers of his 
underftanding. With a lively imagination, an elegant tate, 
and a judgment moft mafculine, and moft corre&, he united 
the artlefs and amiable negligence of a {chool-boy. Wit 
without ill nature, and fenfe without effort, he could at will 
{cater upon every fubjeGt, and in every book the writer 

refents us with a near and diftin& view of the real man.” 

JORVIS, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the govern- 
ment of Kuopio; 43 miles S. of Kuopio. 


Jos 
TOS, in Ancient Geography, one of the Cyclades iflands, 
E.N.E. of the ifland Sicinos, N.N.W. of Thera, and 
S.S.W. of Nayos. This ifland derived its name from a colony 
of Ionians, who were its firft inhabitants. It 18 famous only 
for being the place of Homer's death and burial. It is faid 
that the town of Argos was accuitemed to fend every five 
years a deputation to this ifland, commiffioned to offer li- 
bations in its name on the tomb of the poet, which was 
an object of public veneration. By 
JOSEF, Sr., in Geography, a town of California, where 
the Manila fhip generally took in water on its voyage to 
Acapulco; 45 miles S. of Loreto. N. lat. 23° 4!. W. long. 
109° 48'.—Alfo, a town of the ifland of Cuba; 125 miles. 
W.S.W. of Havanna.—Alfo, a town of South America, 
in the province of Chiquitas.—Alfo, a town of South 
America, in the province of Moxes.—Alfo, a {mall ifland 
in the Atlantic, near the coaft of Patagonia. S. lat. 44° 30’. 
—Alfo, a town of New Mexico, in the province of Sonora ; 
35 miles S. of Pitquin.—Alfo, a town of New Mexico, on 
the Bravo ; 27 miles N.W. of Santa-Fé.—Alfo, a town of 
South America, in the government of Buenos Ayres; 185 
miles E. of Corientes.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the bay of 
Los Camarones, near the coaft of Patagonia. S. lat. 44° 30/. 
—Alfo, a town and fort of South America, in the province 
of Tucumar ; go miles $.S.E. of Saltaa—Alfo, a town of 
South America, in the government of Buenos Ayres, and 
province of Moxes ; 80 miles S.W. of ‘Trinidad. 
Joser de Chiquitas, St., a town of South America, in the 
government of Buenos Ayres; 36 miles N.W. of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra la Nueva. “, Of 
Josrer de Huales, St., a town of South America, in the 
audience of Quito, on the Napo; 220 miles E.S.E. of 
Quito. S. lat. 1°50. W. long. 74° 26!. : 
JOSEFGROD, a town of Ruffian Poland, in the 
palatinate of Braclaw, fituated on a river which ruus into 
the Bog ; 76 miles S.S.E. of Braclaw. ‘ 
JOSEPH, in Scripture Biography, a Hebrew patriarch, 
who fuftained a rank and chara¢ter that entitle him to par- 
ticular notice. He was the fon of Jacob by his wife Rachel, 
and born about the year 1745 B.C. As he was the favourite 
of his father, on account of his perfonal and mental endow- 
ments, he became the object of the jealoufy and hatred of his 
brethren ; and they fold him to fome Ifhmaelites who were 
travelling to Egypt (B.C. 1728), feigning a tale that he had 
been devoured by wild beafts. When the [{hmaelites arrived 
in Egypt, thay fold Jofeph to Potiphar, an officer of the 
royal houfhold. In this fituation Jofeph conduéted himfelf 
with fuch prudence, induftry, and fidelity, that his matter 
committed all his affairs to his management. After ten 
years fervice Potiphar’s wife affailed him with a temptation, 
which every principle of gratitude and honour, as well as 
of religion, induced him to refift ; but the confequence of 
his integrity was her refentment, and a refolution, as far 
as fhe could prevail, to effect his ruin. Accordingly fhe 
formed an artful ftory, intimating that Jofeph had made an 
attempt upon her virtue ; and fhe contrived to impofe upon 
her hufband Potiphar, and to procure Jofeph’s commitment 
to prifon. The patriarch’s conduct, during his imprifon- 
ment, engaged confidence, and he was entrutted with the 
care of his fellow-prifoners. 
fons of fome diltin@tion, who had belonged to Pharaoh’s 
houfhold, : 
which they communicated to Jofeph, and which he under- 
took to interpret. One of them was to be reftored to his 
office, and the other was to be hanged; and the events 
correfponded to his predi€tions. Upon the future advances 
ment of one of thefe perfons, who was the chief butler, Em 
other 
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Both of them had dreams in the fame night, 
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ul other being the chief baker, he was altogether unmindful 


of Jofeph, and made no effort, notwith{tanding his appli- 
cation to him, to procure for him his liberty. In procefs 
of time Pharaoh had two dreams, by which his mind was 
much impreffed, and which none of the wife men who be- 
longed to his court were able to interpret. The chief 
butler was thus reminded of Jofeph, and acknowledging 
to the king his ingratitude for negleéting him, related the 
circumftances pertaining to himfelf and the chief baker. 
Upon this information, Pharaoh ordered Jofeph to be 
brought to him. The king imparted to him his dreams ; 
and Jofeph, modettly difclaiming all pretenfions to fuperior 
wifdom, and relying on that divine fuggettion with which 
he hoped to be favoured, interpreted them to his fatisfac- 
tion. (B.C. 1715.) Thefe dreams and their interpretation 
it is unneceffary for us minutely to recite. It is fufficient 
to obferve, that the king was then forwarned of feven 
years of al and abundance, which were to be fuc- 
ceeded by the fame period of fterility and famine ; and he 
found it neceffary to make previous provifion accordingly. 
With this view Jofeph, who was near thirty years of age, 
was appointed general fuperintendant of the affairs of the 
kingdom, and invefted with authority next to that of 
Pharach himfelf, who alfo gave him in marriage the daughter 
of Potipherah, prieft of On. ‘lhe courfe of events was 
precifely fuch as Jofeph had pre-fignified by his interpretation 
of Pharaoh’s dreams; fo that granaries were elftablifhed 
under his dire&tion in the cities of Egypt, and corn col- 
lected in great quantities, and laid up in ftore, during the 
years of plenty, for the fupply, not only of Egypt, but of 
neighbouring countries in the fucceeding years of f{carcity. 
The years of famine began B.C. 1708. In this period of 
 Sasktey diftrefs Jacob fent 19 of his fons, from Canaan to 
‘Egypt, in order to purchafe corn. As this bufinefs was 
‘wholly committed to the management of Jofeph, they were 
referred to him. Jofeph inftantly recognized their perfons, 


though he was unknown to them; but in order the more 


effeétually to prevent their difcovery of him, and, probably, 
to excite in their minds a due fenfe of their paft crime, 
he queftioned them in an angry tone, and by an interpreter, 
concerning their country; and being informed that they 
had come from the land of Canaan, charged.them with 
being {pies, which charge they obviated by giving a true 
account of their father and family. A younger brother, 
they faid, was left at home with his father, and another was 
‘now no more. Jofeph {till perfilted in the charge, and re- 
quired their verifying the account which they had given 
of themfelves, by difpatching one of their number to fetch 
their younger brother, while the reft remained in cuftody. 
However, he afterwards relented, and propofed that one 
of them fhould remain till the arrival of the younger bro. 
ther, and that all the reft thould go home with corn for 
their families. During their detention they accufed one 
another for the cruelty of their conduét towards Jofeph, 
who, ftill feigning himfelf a flranger to their language, 
heard their mutual reproaches with an emotion which he 
could not fupprefs, and which, therefore, required his 
withdrawing from them. At length he gave them leave 
to depart, informing them, that if their account of themfelves 

as true, they would be permitted to traffic in the land, 

meon, who 1s fuppofed to have been the principal aggref- 
for in the treatment of Jofeph, was kept in cultody ; and 
the others were difmifled. Before their departure orders 
had been given that when the facks were filled with corn, 
each man’s money fhould be returned in his fack’s mouth. 


“This cireumtflance, when it was difcovered in their journey 


homewards, very much alarmed them; and they concluded 
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that this was done in order to furnifh a pretence for en- 
flaving them when'they next vifited Egypt. Jacob heard 
their adventures with furprife and concern; more efpe- 
cially when he found that Simeon was left behind in cufledy, 
and that they were pledged to take Benjamin with them 
before they could obtain his releafe. At Jength, as the 
fcarcity increafed, and their fupply was nearly exhaufted, 
Jacob, with great relu€tance, confeated to part with Ben- 
jamin ; and having ordered them to provide prefents for 
the ruler of Egypt, and to carry with them twice as much 
money as before, he commitied them to the bleffing of 
heaven, and difmiffed them. Upon their arrival in Egypt, 
they haftened to prefent themfelves before Jofeph 5 and were 
kindly received and liberally entertained at a public dinner 
which he had provided for them. Some circumfances oc« 
curred on this occafion which might have brought their 
brother to their recolle&tion ; but they again departed with 
their facks and money as before, and in Benjamin's fack 
was the filver cup out of which Jofeph himfelf drank. Upon 
their return towards Canaan they were followed by an ofh- 
cer, who charged them with ingratitude for the hofpitality 
with which they had been treated, and with the theft of 
his lord's filver cup. All of them protcited their inno- 
cence ; but upon fearching the facks, the cup was found 
to their great furprife and concern in that of Benjamin. 
They were therefore taken back to Jofeph, who infilted 
upon detaining Benjamin as a flave, whilft they might he 
allowed to return home in peace. Recollecting the reluctance 
with which his father had parted with his fon Benjamin, 
and that they were fureties for his return, they urged various 
pleas for his being allowed to accompany them, Judah 
was the advocate for his brother's liberty ; and he offered 
himfelf as a fubftitute ifhe were permitted to return. Jofeph 
was at length overcome; difguife became intolerably irk- 
fome to him; and he could no longer refrain from difcover- 
ing himfelf to his brethren. (B.C. 1706.) This part of the 
facred hiftory is wrought up with incomparable beauty and 
pathos, and mutt fuffer by any attempt to abridge it, or to 
relate it in different language. The difcovery being made, 
they were all received, and particularly Benjamin, his bro- 
ther by the fame mother, with expreilions of the tendere't 
and molt affectionate regard ; nor did Jofeph, the viceroy 
of Egypt, for fuch was the high rank he occupied, lofe any 
time in acquainting Pharaoh with the arrival of his brethren, 
and with the circumftances of his father and his family. 
The king immediately gave orders for their being fent for 
to Egypt, and for fettling them in the richeit part of 
the country. Gothen was the diltriét which Jofeph allotted 
to them; and there they were fupplied with amp'e means 
of fubfiftence, whilft the inhabitants of other parts of Egypt 
were fuffering great diftrefs on account of the famine, which 
{till continued. ‘The long duration of this calamity drained 
the people of all their money, and conftrained them at Jenpth 
to part with their cattle, their houfes, their land, and even 
their perfonal freedom for fupport. (B.C. 1705.) Thus 
the whole kingdom of Egypt, the lands of the prietts 
excepted, became the demefne of the crown ; and all the 
people were reduced to the fervile condition of bond{men to 
the crown. Moreover, the old owners were feparated from 
one another, and difperfed through different parts of the 
kingdom, that they might thus forget their intereft in the 
a which they had fold, and precluded from forming 
combinations for regaining thein. In this inflance, Jofeph’s 
zeal for Pharaoh’s interett caufed him to overltep the bounds 
which found policy and juitice prefcribed; and contri- 
buted to eftablifh a defpotilm, which eventually proved very 
oppreffive to the defcendants of Joleph, and the reit of the 
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Tfraclites. In the laft year of the famine, Jofeph informed 
the Egyptians that they might expe& a crop during the fol- 
lowing year; and that he would enable them to renew their 
attention ta agriculture, by diftributing among them frefh 
lands, cattle, and corn: but he {tipulated this condition 
with them, that from henceforwards the fifth part of all the 
products of their lands fhould be referved for the king, and 
that the relidue fhould be their own. From this time, 
(B.C. 1702,) as the people confented to this regulation, it 
became a law, that remained in force for feveral centuries, 
that the fifth part of the produce of the whole kingdom of 
Egypt, the lands of the priefts excepted, fhould belong to 
the crown. After the death of Jacob, and the return of his 
brethren to Egypt from Canaan, whither they had attended 
the remains of their father (fee Jacoz), they were appre- 
hentive that Jofeph might retaliate the injuries which they had 
done him; and therefore they informed him, by a mef- 
fenger, that it was their father’s dying requeft that he 
would forgive them, and continue to afford them his pro- 
tection. Jofeph immediately took an opportunity of re- 
moving their fufpicion and anxiety, by repeated affurances 
of his unabated affection and zealous concern for their wel- 
fare. Having furvived his father about 60 years, he in- 
formed his brethren (B.C. 1635), that God, according to 
his promife, would bring their pofterity from Egypt to the 
land of Canaan ; and he therefore made them pledge them- 
felves on oath, to bury him with his anceftors. Jofeph, 
having occupied under fix fovereigns the office of viceroy of 
Egypt, during 80 gears, retained it till his death, which 
happened when he had attained the age of 110 years, in the 
year 1635 B.C. When the Hfraelites took their departure 
from Egypt, they obferved his injunction concerning the 
removal of his body; and as we read in Jofh. xxiv. gorcit 
was buried at Schechem, in the field which Jacob bought 
ef Hamor. From Jerome we learn, that the Ifraelites 
erected a noble monument to his memory, which was to be 
feen in his time. We fhall not enlarge this article by an 
account of the tales of the Talmudifts and of the Koran 
(chap. xii.), but refer the reader to D’Herbelot’s Bibl. 
Orient. art. Joufouph, for fpecimens of thefe legendary 
tales. Gen. xxx—l. -Anc: Un. Hitt.’ vol. iii. 

Joseru I, in Biography, emperor of Germany, fon of the 
emperor Leopold, was born in 1678. He was declared 
hereditary king of Hungary, and crowned in 1687. In 
1690 he was eleted king of the Romans, and afcended the 
imperial.throne on the death of his father, in E7Oc~. Ele 
purfued the fyftem of the late emperor, and maintained the 
alliance againit France, with England, Holland, and Savoy, 
in fupport of the claim of the archduke Charles to the crown 
of Spain; in which war the allies were fuccefsful. Jofeph 
was of a haughty and arbitrary difpofition, employed violent 
meafures again{t ali the oppoters of his authority, and fup- 
ported with a high hand all the claims of his houfe. In 
1706 he put the electors of Bavaria and Cologne to the ban 
of the empire, for taking part with France ; and having de- 
prived thofe princes of a great part of thcir eftates, he 
beltowed the fame on his own relations and favourites. He 
quarrelled with the pope, whom he afterwards obliged to 
recognize his brother the archduke Charles as king of 
Spain. He made himfelf mafter of Italy, and levied con- 
tributions on Mantua, Parma, Modena, Lucca, Genoa, 
and other places. His armies defeated the revolted Hun- 
garians ; but in the midit of his fuccefles, he was carried off 
by the {mall-pox, in April 1711, at the age of thirty-three, 
owing, it was believed, to the unfkilfulnefs of his phyficians. 
His character has been varioufly reprefented. He was im- 
patient of oppofition, a¢tive, and enterprifing; and fre- 


quently purfued from motives of refentment what he had 
firit undertaken from policy. In his imperial capacity, he 
governed with more defpotifm than any of his predeceflors ; 
and the houfe of Bavaria was a monument of the inflexibility 
of his temper. Univer. Hitt. 

Joseru IJ., emperor of Germany, fon of Francis of 
Lorraine and the emprefs-queen Maria ‘Therefa, was born 
at Vienna, in March 1741. Great care was taken of his 
education ; and at the age of nineteen, he was married to 
Ifabella, the infanta of Parma. He had, at an early period, 
difplayed a defire of diflinguifhing himfelf, and military 
glory was his firft paffion. He was crowned king of the 
Romans in 1764; and having loft his firft wife, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, he married, in 1765, the filter of the 
eleCtor of Bavaria. In this fame year, on the death of his 
father Francis I., he fucceeded to the imperial crown with- 
out oppofition. He now difplayed great talents and ac- 
tivity, by new-modelling the armies, and reforming all the 
departments of government. He travelled through his do- 
minions, and vilited Pruffia, Italy, France, and Ruffia; 
and on his return, among many other wife and excellent. 
regulations which he adopted, he fet apart one day in every 
week for receiving petitions and complaints from all his. 
fubjects, without any diftinétion of birth or fortune; and 
the officers of his court were exprefsly forbidden to repulfe 
any, even the meane(t objeé, who came to implore his pro-. 
wae ‘«< Tt behoves me,’’ faid the emperor, * to do juf-. 
tice 3 and it is my invariable intention to render it to all the 
world, without refpect of perfons.”? In the year 1771, 
Germany fuffered the horrors of a famine, which was more 
or lefs felt in all the countries of Europe. But in feveral: 
parts of Germany, the fearcity was fo great, that vaft num- 
bers of people aCtually perifhed for the want of the com- 
moneft neceilaries of life. During thefe calamities, the 
emperor joined the monarchs of Pruffia and Ruffia in, the- 
difmemberment of Poland, The firft treaty for this inj- 
quitous bufinefs was figned in 1772, and which finally ter-. 
minated in the total extinGion of that unhappy kingdom.. 
In 1780, by the death of the emprefs-queen, Jofeph, fuc- 
ceeded to the crown of Hungary and Bohemia; and in the 
following year, he iffued a decree in favour of the liberty of: 
the prefs, which was followed by others equally. liberal, 
particularly one in favour of a more liberal toleration.. The- 
fuppreffion of the inquifition at Milan may be attributed to 
the prevalence of a fimilar {pirit in the imperial councils. 
He extended the privileges of fubjects to the Jews ; and he 
fhewed his attention to economy, by certain regulations re-. 
lative to penfions, and by retrenching many which had been 
granted by the benevolent facility of his mother. He pro-. 
mulgated a decree in favour of the liberty of the prefs ; and. 
by one of the articles, he allowed a free circulation to li- 
terary reviews, and other periedical publications: he even. 
permitted that all ftri€iures upon the throne itfelf might be 
publifhed with full fecurity, provided they did not defcend. 
to the charaéter of libels or pafquinades. * If,”’ faid he, 
“‘ they be founded in juftice, we fhall profit by them ; if not,. 
we fhall difregard them.’’ In a journey to the Netherlands, 
the emperor gained the love ef the people by his cotrtefy 
and generofity. He carried into effect a project for re 
fuming that hne of fortrefles which was called the Dut 
barrier, and was garrifoned by their forces. 'Thefe were all 
difmantled, and the materials fold. On this vifit he de- 
clared Oftend a free port, and ordered {feveral improvements 
to be made in the harbour at his own expence. The em- 
peror afterwards demanded of the Dutch the free naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt ; but in this he was unfuccefsful. On 
his return to Vienna, he abolifhed the fyftem of vaflalage 5 
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and took the moft decifive ftepé in ecclefiaftical reform, and 
the reduGion of the power of the church. Numerous fup- 
preflions of religious houfes took place throughout all his 
dominions; and im an imperial refcript, all fubordination 
whatever, in fecular affairs, to the holy {ee was formally 
difclaimed. Such proceedings awakened the moft lively 
alarms in the papal court; and on this occafion, pope 
Pius VI. made a journey to Vienna: but notwith{tanding 
the very flattering attentions which he received on his arrival, 
he found it impoffible to prqcure an intermiffion of thofe re- 
forms, which were now extended to the fecular clergy and 
hierarchy, as well as to the religious orders or regulars ; and 
only obtained a refpite for fome threatened religious founda- 
tions. In 1786 the emperor followed his attack on the 
papal authority, by calling an aflembly of the ecclefiaftical 
princes at Ratifben, in which it was refolved to withdraw 
from the jurifdiétion of the pope. In 1788 a declaration of 
war was publifhed againft the Turks, and in the fame year 
the emperor in perfon reduced Schabatz; but this was fol- 
lowed by the defeat of prince Linchenftein, who fell in the 
action. Soon after a bloody battle was fought between the 
Imperialifts and the Turks, on the heights of Rohadin, in 
which neither party could claim the viétory. The emperor 
now prepared to attempt the reduétion of Belgrade; but 
notwithitanding the great preparations made on this occafion, 
his plans were defeated, and he had the mortification to wit- 
nefs the rapid deftruction of his troops by a dreadful mor- 
tality. Putrid fever and dyfenteries of the moft malignant 
kind f{pread their influence through the imperial armies: 
difcontent and complaint became univerfal; and in a fhort 
time, one of the fineft armies in the world was reduced, in 
a fingle campaign, to lefs than half the number of its original 
combatants; the remainder being loft by mortality, defer- 
tion, and the fword, or rendered incapable of prefent fervice 
by difeafe. In the mean time, Jofeph was labouring under 
the rapid decline of health, but ftill continued to employ 
himfelf indefatigably in public affairs. Thefe, however, 
were moltly of a kind to aggravate, by vexation and anxiety, 
his bodily diforder. The Low Countries were again in a 
flame, and the moft violent meafures were taken to reduce 
the people to fubmiffion. Military execution took place in 
feveral cities, and a general gloom, bordering on defpair, 
overfpread the provinces. At length an open infurrection 
broke out, conducted with fo much prudence and valour, 
that the imperial troops were repeatedly defeated: feveral 
important cities were taken poffeffion of by the infurgents ; 
and the ftates of Flanders, on November zoth, 1789, feized 
the government of the province, openly declaring that the 
emperor had forfeited all title to fovereignty. By the end 
of the year, Bruffels had expelled its garrifon ; and a treaty 
of confederation was formed between all the Belgic pro- 
vinces as independent ftates. Jofeph, almoft on his death- 
‘bed, was farther mortified by a remonitrance from the Hun- 
garian nobility, demanding the reftoration of their ancient 
rights and privileges. Willing to die in peace, he con- 
 fented to all their requifitions, but infifted upon retaining 
¥ “three articles, which were highly creditable to. his heart, 
wiz. a general toleration, provifion for the parochial clergy 
out of the revenues of fome fuppreffed monalleries, and cer- 
in conceffions in favour of the liberty of the peafants. 
e died with great compofure, on the 2oth of February 
1790. Leaving no iffue, he was fucceeded by his brother 
Leopold. Jofeph had many private virtues, as well as many 
of the qualities of a great and good fovereign. He was pa- 
tient of fatigue, and poffefled of an ardent mind. He ap- 

lied himfelf with unremitting diligence to the fuppreflion of 
‘intolerance and fuperftition, and the promotion of indultry, 


throughout his dominions. He has been accufed of en- 
croaching on the liberties of his Flemifh fubjects ; and it will 
be readily conceded that he was not perfect: but his faults 
almoft vanifh among the truly glorious actions which contri- 
buted to the aggrandizement of his own name, and the per- 
manent felicity of his people. Univer. Hift. 

JoserH, king of Portugal, of the family of Braganza, 
was born in the year 1714, and fucceeded his father in 1750. 
He was much beloved by his people, a circumflance that 
enabled him to efle&t feveral important regulations, in which 
his good fenfe and moderation were eminently conf{picvous. 
Senfible of the danger of fudden changes, he advanced his 
defigns by almoft imperceptible fleps, fo as to prevent all 
jult grounds of alarm and complaint. He fubjected the 
powers of the infamous Inquifition to fome refiri€tion, by 
directing that none of its fentences fhould be carried into 
execution till reviewed and approved by the privy council. 
He carried into effe& a treaty concluded between Spain and 
Portugal juft before his father’s death, which was confidered 
as inimical to his country, on the principle ‘that all engage- 
ments among fovereigns fhould be held facred and inviolable.” 
This reign was marked, in 1755, withthe terrible difafter of 
an earthquake, which deftroyed a great part of the capital. 
A confpiracy in 1758, headed by the duke of Aveiro, and 
favoured by the Jefuits who had been banifhed from court, 
brought his life into great danger. The principal confpi- 
rators were feized and executed, and the whole order of Je- 
{uits was banifhed the kingdom. Jofeph had afterwarés a 
difpute with the court of Rome, and a war with Spain : in 
the latter, Portugal was aflifted by the Englifh, whofe bat- 
talions, under general Burgoyne, checked the career of the 
invaders, and obliged them, before the end of the campaign, 
to retreat within their own limits. After the peace of 1762, 
little of importance occurred jin the affairs of Portugal. 
The king's councils, in the latter years of his reign, were en- 
tirely governed by the marquis de Pombal, a man of en- 
larged views, but of a haughty and violent difpgfition. A 
dif{pute with Spain, about the limits of the two nations on the 
borders of Rio de la Plata in South America, occaiioned 
hottile preparations on both fides, but little was effected by 
either. Jofeph died February 1777, and was fucceeded by 
his daughter, Maria Frances Ifabella, who is ftill queen, 
though in a deranged ftate of mind, and an exile in South 
America, See PortruGat. 

Josepu of Exeter, or Joseruus [scANnus, is mentioned as 
a remarkable example of purity of literary tafte and ele- 
gance of {ftyle, in an age generally reputed barbarous. He 
was a native of Devonfhire, and flourifhed in the clofe of 
the twelfth, and the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
turies. He was an ecclefiailic, and patronized by Baldwin, 
archbifhop of Canterbury. According to the learned Cam- 
den, he accompanied Richard 1, of England into the Holy 
Land. He was author of two epic peems in Latin heroics. 
The firft, in fix books, is on the Trojan war; the other is 
entitled ‘¢ Antiocheis,’? the war ef Antioch, or the Cru- 
fade ; of this laft only a fragment remains, in which the 
heroes of Britainare celebrated. The ftyle of Jofeph is not 
only, forthe moit part, pure, but rich and ornamented, and 
his verfification approaches the belt models of antiquity, 
His diction is compounded chiefly of Ovid, Statius, and 
Claudian, the favourite poets of the age. “ Italy,"’ fays 
Mr. Warton, in his Hiltory of Englifh Poetry, ‘had at 
that time produced no poet comparable to him,” He was 
author of love verfes, epigrams, and mifcellaneous poems. 

Josepuy, St, in Geography, afmall iflandin the Indian fea, 
S. lat. 5° 45’, E. long. 54° 10.—Alfo, a town of Africa, 
in the country of Galam, on the Senegal; 10 miles E.S.E, 


of 
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-of Galam.—Alfo, a town of Canada, on the right bank of 
the river St. Lawrence. N. lat. 46°48'. W. long. 71° 8". 
—Alfo, a town onthe W. coatt of the ifland of Dominica ; 
50 miles S. of Portfmouth.—Alfo, a town of Welt Flo- 
rida, ftuated in a bay of the gulf of Mexico, to which it 
gives name. N. lat. 29° 48". W. long. ¢ e 34/.—Alfo,. a 
town of California.—ANo, anifland in the ftraits of Marie, 
which convey the waters of lake Superior into lake Huron. 
—Alfo, a lake in North America, 31 miles long, and 15 
broad, lying E. of lake Sal, and which fends its waters by 
Cat lake river into Cat lake, and afterwards forms the 
S.E. branch of Severn river. Ofnaburgh houfe is on the 
N.F. part of the lake.—Alfo, a river which runs N.W. 
into the S.E. part of lake Michigan. ‘The Pantewatamee 
Indians refide on this river, oppofite fort St. Jofeph. They 
can raife 200 Warriors —Alfo, ariver in the ifland of Bar- 
badoes, which runs into the fea 5 four miles N.W. of Con- 
fett’s bay.—Alfo, a lake of Canada. N. lat. 50? so’. 

W. long. go” 35. 

St. Josren, Fort, called alfo Gallam, a town of Africa, 
fituated on the river Senegal, in N. lat. 14° 34’. W. long. 

At + 

Josep: di Oruna, St., a townon the W. coaft of the ifland 
of Trinidad. N. lat. 10°25'. W.long. 60 55". 

Josep le Precheur, St., a town of the ifland of Marti- 
nico. 

JOSEPHINIA, in Botany, fo named by Ventenat, in 
honour of his munificent patronefs Jofephine, the now 
divorced emprefs of Buonaparte, whofe claim to fuch com- 
memoration we have already admitted ; fee HumxEA. Ven- 
ten. Malmais. 67. Brown. Prodr. Nov. Holl. ¥. DT. SQ. 
Clafs and order, Didpnamia Angiofpernia. Nat: Ord. Ly- 
ridz, Linn. igninie, Joff. © Pedaline, Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Cul. Perianth inferior, in five deep, nearly equal, 
acute fegments. Cor. of one petal, ringent ; tube not much 
fonger than the calyx; throat dilated, bell-fhaped ; limb 
five-lobed, fpreading, two-lipped, the upper lip in two equal 
rounded fegmeits, lower in three, of which the middle one is 
largeit. Stam. Filaments four, awl-fhaped, fhorter than the 
corolla, two of them fhorter than the reft, with the radi- 
ment of a fifth; anthers heart-fhaped, of two cells. Pi/. 
Germen fuperior, pyramidal, rugote ; {tyle cylindrical, about 
equal to the flamens; fligma in four equal, oblong, acute 


fecments. eric. Nut angular, muricated, of from four to 
eight cells. Sveds folitary, erect, oblong. 

>. 2 7" 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep fegments. Corolla ringent ; 


throat bell-fhaped ; limb five-lobed, the middle fegment of 
the lower lip longeft.. Stigma four-cleft. Nut ot feveéral 
cells, muricated. Seeds folitary, erect. 

1. J. Imperatricis. Vert. Malmais. t, 67.—Germen of 
about: four cells. Leaves lanceolate ; elliptical, acute, 
downy beneath like the item. Segments of the calyx equal. 
Brocon.—Cathered by the French voyagers on the welt fide 
of New Holland, who brought feeds to the garden of La 
Malmaifon, where they fucceeded well. The plant is bien- 
nial, flowering in the middle of fummer, decumbent, of an 
inelegant or lurid afpect, with large, toothed, dull-green 
haves. Flowers axillary, folitary, about an inch long, 
whitifh, variegated and {potted with dull purple. 

2. J. grandiflora Brown. Prodr. v. 1 520.—Germen 
of eicht cells. Leaves lanceolate, pointed, lightly downy 
beneath. . Stem fmooth. Upper fegment of the calyx half 
the lencthof the reit. Lowelt fegment of the corclia more 
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than twice as long as the others. Brown.—Gathered by 
Mr. Brown in the tropical part of New Holland. 

JOSEPHSTHAL, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, 

én the circle of Boleflau; 12 miles N.N.E. of ‘Turnau. 


S:rahen and Preften, 
New-Sturect-oquare, Londom 


‘At the capture of the city, Jofephus obtained the lihert- 


OS 
JOSEPHUS, Fravius, in Biography, an eminent 


Jewith hiftorian, was born in the year 37, when Caligula - 
was emperor. His father was Mattathias, defcended from 
the ancient high-priefts of the Jews: by his mother he was 
of the royal lineage of the Afmonzans, who, for a confi- 
derable time, had the fupreme government of the Jewifh 
nation. He was educated together with his brother Mat- 
thias, and made fuch proficiency in knowledge, that when 
he was bat fourteen years of age, the high priefts, and fome 
of the principal people of the city, came frequently to con- 
fult him about the right interpretation of things in the law. 
In his fixteenth year he retired into the wildernefs, where 
he lived in great abftemioufnefs, and habits of felf-denial 
during the {pace of three years. He ftudied the principles 
of the leading feéts, and embraced, as the rule of his life 
and conduét, thofe of the Pharifees, and being now nineteen 
years of age, he began to aét in public. At the age of 
twenty-fix: he went to Rome, where, by means of a ttage- 
player of his own nation, he obtained an introduétion to 
Poppwa, the emperor Nero’s wife, by whofe intereft he pro- 
cured the releafe of fome priefts, whom Felix had fent pri- 
foners from Jerufalem, Returning home, he was appointed 
by the revolted Jews governor of the two Galilees, in which 
capacity, as a general, he bravely defended Jotapata againft 
Vefpafian, but which was taken after a fiege of forty-feven 
days. When the city was in the hands of the conqueror, » 
he gave orders to fearch for Jofephus, who had efcaped the 
general maflacre, by concealing himfelf in a cavern cut ina 
rock, In this gloomy recefs he met with forty men of emi- 
nence who. had.concealed themfelves, and had with them . 
provifions fufiicient for their fupport feveral days. Upon 
being difcovered, he propofed to the forty men who had 
taken refuge there with him, that they fhould all furrender, 
and upon their determination rather to perifh by mutual 
weunds, he perfuaded them to caft lots fucceflively, who 
fhould kill the next man, and by an extraordinary circum- 
ftance he and one other were left the furvivors of the reft. 
This fingle companion was eafily prevailed upon to join him 

in accepting the proffered mercy of the Romans. On being 
taken before Vefpafian, he boldly prediéted that within a 
fhort time the empire would falito the fhare of that general, 
by which predi€tion, which was afterwards fulfilled, he fe- 
cured a favourable reception from him ; though he was re- — 
tained as a prifoner on account of the ufe which Vefpafian 
intended to make of him in the farther profecution of the 
war againit the Jews. It fhould feem that Jofephus flat- 
tered himfelf with the notion that he was infpired with a 
knowledge of future events. “It is hkely’? fays the judi- 
ciousand learned Lardner, “that he often thought of Jofeph 

in Egypt, and of Daniel in Babylon, and was in hopes of 
making a like figure at the court of Rome. But Ifuppofe 


it may be no difparagement to Joiephus to fay, that he was 
not equal to them in wifdom, or in virtue and integrity.” 
As foon as Vefpafian was feated on the imperial throne, Joe 
fephus was fet at liberty, and was taken by Titus with him 
when he marched to lay fiege to Jerufalem. Here he faw 
the ruin of his country, of which he afterwards became the 
hiftorian. He was fent into the city with ofiers of peace 
upon condition of the fubmifficn of his countrymen. They 
defpifed his offers, and rejected his counfels with feorn, The 
Jews now contidered him as adeferter and traitor to their caufe, 
and it is a fact that they never manifeiled any great relpect 
for his writings. During the progrefs of the liege he did 
not ceafe exhorting them to avoid their inevitable fate bya 
timely furrender, and once, approaching too near the walls, 
he received a wound which laid him fenfelzfs on the ground, 
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tion of Matthias and feveral friends without ranfom; he 
had permiffion alfo to fave what he pleafed out of the ruins; 
but he contented himfelf with a copy of the facred writings. 
The emperor heaped upon him his favours, and as a mark of 
his gratitude, he affumed their family furname of Flavius. 
He employed his leifure in drawing up thofe works which 
have immortalized his name. Thele are, r. ** The Hiltory 
of the Jewifh war, and the taking of Jerufalem,” in feven 
books. It was written in the language of his own country, 
and he afterwards publifhed it in Greek for the benefit of 
other nations. He profeffes to have written with great fide- 
lity, and appeals, forthe truth of his hiftory, to living wit- 
neffes. He prefented the work to Vefpafian and Titus, of 
whom the latter ordered it to be publifhed, and figned it with 
his own hand to fhew that it was authentic. 2. ‘ The Jewith 
Antiquities’’ in twenty-four books, or the hiltory of the 
Jews from the creation to the r2th year of Nero, in which 
the war began. To this is fubjoined his life, written by him- 
felf, and dedicated to Epaphroditus, of whom we know 
nothing but from Jofephus himfelf, who defcribes him as a 


lover of all kinds of iearning, but as principally delighted 
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-refling narrative. 


with the knowledge of hiftory, and this on account of his 
having been himfelf concerned in great affairs, and many 
turns of fortune, and having fhewna wonderful vigour of an 
excellent nature, and an immoveable virtuous refolution in 
them all. 3. He wrote alfo “ Two books againit Apion 
of Alexandria,’’ which is a vindication of the Jewifh peo- 
ple againit the calumnies of that Egyptiam author. “A - 
Difcourfe on the Martyrdom of the Maccabees’ is fome- 
times afcribed to him, but its genuinenefs is difputed, and 
Mr. Whifton who tranflated the other works would not give 
this a place in his volumes. The works of Jofephus, 
though flighted by the Jews, are held in high eltimation by 
Chrittians ; his ttyle is pure, agreeable, and fometimes elo- 
quent ; he has been called the Greek Livy ; and, like that 
Roman writer, he is fond of difplaying the powers of his 
own imagination by long fpeeches. The hiftory of the 
Jewifh war, of which he was a fpetator, is a molt inte- 
The beft editions of the works of Jo- 
fephus, are thofe of Hudfon in two vols. folio. Oxford, 
¥720, and of Havercamp, in two vols. Amiterdam 1726. 
There have been a multitude of Englifh tranflations ; to that 
of Whilton we have already referred. Univer. Hilt. Lard- 
ner, vols. i. and vii. edit. 1788. And Jofephus’s own Life. 
JOSHUA,a canonical book of the Old Teftament, con- 
taining a hiftory of the wars and tranfactions of the perfon 
whofe name it bears, who fucceeded Mofes in the govern- 
ment of the Ifraclites, in the year 1451 B.C. at the age of 90 
years, and was their condutor to the land of Canaan. He 
was the fon of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, and born in the 
Tand of Gofhen, in the year 1536 B.C. At the period of 
the Exodus (which fee), Jofhua was diftinguifhed by his 
talents and virtues, fo that he was taker into the confidence 
of Mofes, and fele&ted to command the Hfraelites, when 
they were attacked by the Amalekites, in their march from 
mount Horeb to mount Sinai. He was likewife honoured 
with the privilege of accompanying Mofes to mount Sinai, 
and of remaining with him forty days, when he received di- 
rections for the future government of the Lfraelites, and the 
laws written on the lirlt tables of {tone. He alfo accompa-- 
nied Caleb, and other ten perfons who were deputed to exa- 
mine the land of Canaan, previous to the invalion of it by 
the Ifraelites. When Moles was apprized‘of his approach- 
ing diffolution, he contirmed Jofhua as his fucce ior in the mott 
public and folemn manner. Although he was advanced in 
ears when he conduéted the Lfraelites to Canaan, he per- 
Pemed this arduous undertaking with fingularyprudence and 
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valour. When they were paffing the river of Jordan, in the 
extraordinary manner which is recorded in their hiltery, he 
directed two monuments to be ereéted as a memorial of their 
miraculous pafiagey one on the fpot where the ark had ftood 
in the bed of the river, and the other on the fhore ; and from 
the banks of Jordan he proceededtowards the plainsof Jericho, 
and pitched his tent for the firft time in Canaan, the land of 
which he was taking poffeffion at Gilgal. For the confliés 
and fucceffes that attended his future progrefs, we refer to 
his hiftory. Having furveyed and divided the lands among 
the feveral tribes (B.C. 1445), he governed Ifrael in peace ; 
and when he became fenfible that the termination of his life 
could be at no great diftance, he fummoned all the tribes 
of Ifrael to Schechem, and recited the extraordinary opera- 
tions of the providence of God in their favour, and having 
awakened in their’ minds a becoming fenfe of gratitude, en- 
forced upon them the wifdom and duty of perfevering obe- 
dience to his laws, and exhorted them to renew the covenants 
by which they had already engaged to worfhip and ferve 
him. This tranfaétion was then folemnly regiltered, and a 
monument for perpetuating it was ereéted near a great oak 
which was in Schechem. Soon after this event, viz. in the 
year B.C. 1426, Jofhua, having exhibited ample evidence 
ef the propriety of his name, which denoted « Saviour,’’ 
died in his retirement at Timnath-fera, at the age of 110 
years. ‘The book of Jofhua, fuppofed to have been written 
by himfelf, and to have received fome additions from Samuel 
and Ezra, (fee Bint and CAxon,) may be divided into three 
parts; the firft of which isa hiltory of the conqueft of the 
land of Canaan; the fecond, which begins at the twelfth 
chapter, is‘a defcription of that country, and the divifion of 
it among the tribes ; and the third, comprifed in the two lalt 
chapters, contains the renewal of the covenant he caufed the 
Tfraelites to make, and the death of their viftorious leader 
and governor. The whole comprehends a term of feven- 
teen, or, according to others, of twenty-feven years. 
JOSIAH, king of Judah, deferves: particular mention 
on account of his wifdom and piety, and fome memorable 
events that occurred in the courfe of his reign. Ie fuc- 
eeeded to the throne, upon the affaflination of his father 
Amon, at the age of eight years, im the year B.C. 640, and 
at a period when idolatry and wickednefs,. encouraged by 
his father’s profligate example, very. generally prevailed. 
Jofiah, who manifeited the influence of pious and virtuous 
principles at a very early age, began~in his fixteenth year to 
project the reformatfon of the kingdom, and to adopt means 
for reftoring the worfhip of the true God. At the age of 
twenty years he vigorou/ly: purfued the execution of the 
plans which he had. meditated. He began with abolifhing 
idolatry, firftat Jerufalem, and then through different parts 
of the kingdom ;> deflroying the altars which had been 
erected, and the idols which had been the objects of venera- 
tion and worfhip. He then proceeded, in his twenty-fixth 
year, to a complete reftoration of the worfhip of God, and 
the regular fervice of the temple. Whilit he was profe- 
euting this pious work, and repairing the temple which had 
beam long neglected, and which had funk into a tlate of dila- 
pidation, the book of the law,.which had been conecaled in the 
temple, was happily difcovered.. "This was probably a copy of 
the Pentateuch, which had been lodged there for fecurity by 
fome pious prielt in the reign-of Ahaz or Manaffeli:  Jofiah, 
defirous of averting from himéfelf and the kingdom threatened 


judgments, determined to adhere to the directions of the 


law, in the bufinefs of reformation whieh-he had undertaker, 
and to obferve the: feltivals enjoined by Mofes, which 
had been fhamefully neglected. With this view he affembled 
all the elders of the people in. the temple at Jerufalem, ard 
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having afcended the throne, read the book of the Mofaic 
law, and then entered into a folemn covenant to obferve the 
{tatutes and ordinances which it enjoined. To this covenant 
the whole affembly teftified their confent. The ark was re- 
itored to its proper place ; the temple was purified ; idola- 
trous utenfils were removed ; and thofe appropriate to the 
worfhip of Ged fubftituted in their room. After thefe pre- 
parations, the paflover was obferved with fingular zeal and 
magnificence. This took place in the eighteenth year of 
Jofiah’s reign, But in purfuing his laudable plans of re- 
formation, he was refifted by the inveterate habits of the 
Ifraelites, fo that his zealous and perfevering efforts were in- 
effetual. Their degeneracy was fo invincible, that the 
Almighty fovereign was provoked to infli€& upon them thofe 
calamities which were denounced by the prophet Zephaniah. 
In the thirty-fecond year of Jofiah’s reign, Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Egypt, advanced with his army again{t Carchemith, 
a city fituated on the river Euphrates ; and he was oppofed 
by the kisg of Judah; fo that a bloody battle enfued at 
Megiddo, in which Jofiah received a mortal wound, which 
terminated in his death, after he had been conveyed to Je- 
rufalem, in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, B.C. 609. 
His death was greatly lamented by all his fubjeéts ; and an 
elegy was written on the occafion by the prophet Jeremiah, 
which is not now extant. 2 Kings, xxii. xxii, 2 Chron. 
XXKIV. XXXV. 

JOSIDA, in Geography, a town of .Japan, in the ifland 
of Niphon; 16 miles E. of Seoda. 

JOSLOWITZ, a town of Moravia, in the circle of 
Znaym ; § miles S.E. of Znaym. 

JOSNIOW, a town of Poland, in Podolia;- 48 miles 
N.N.W. of Kaminiec. 

JOSQUIN pes Prez, or, as he is called in Latin, Jof- 
guinus, or Jodocus Pratenfis, and in Italian Giofquino del Prato, 
in Biography, a Netherlander, the difciple of Okenheim, and 
maettro di cappellato Louis XII. king of France, was the 
greateft mufician of his time; and, in many particulars, 
of any time, fince the invention of counterpoint. 

His compofitions for the church, though long laid afide, 
and become obfolete by the gradual changes in notation, con- 
tinue flill to merit the attention of the curious. Indeed the 
laws; and difficulties of canon, fugue, augmentation, dimi- 
nution, reverfion, and almoft every other {pecies of learned 
contrivance allowable in ecclefiaftical compofitions for voices, 
were never fo well obferved, or happily vanquifhed, as by 
Jofquin ;,who may juftly be called the father of modern 
harmony, and the inventor of almoft every ingenious con- 
texture of its conftituent parts, near a hundred years before 
the time of Paleftrina, Orlando di Laffo, Tallis, or Bird, the 
great mufical luminaries of the fixteenth century, whofe 
names and works are {till held in the higheft reverence, by all 
true judges and lovers of what appears to us the true and 
genuine ityle of choral compofitions. | 

This ingenious, learned, and voluminous compofer, is enu- 
merated, by Lewis Guicciardini, among Flemifh muficians. 
However, the conftant addition of Pratenfis, or Del Prato, 
to his name, feems rather to make him a native of Prato, in 
Tufcany ; andthe frequent mention that is made of him by 
Italian writers, implies at leaft, if he was not a native of 
Italy, that he had lived there, and that his works were very 
familiar to them 5 for not only by the name of Jofquino, 
Jodoco del Prato, is he often mentioned by Franchinus, and 
all the mufical writers of Italy in the next age, as a moft 
excellent compofer, but by mifcellaneous writers, who only 
{peak of mufic incidentally. As a proof of this, we need 
give no better authority than the following pailage in Caftig- 
lione's admirable ** Cortegiano.”” 
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‘This author, {peaking of the operations of prejudice itt 
favour of great names, tells us of the eagernefs and delight 


with which a polite company of his acquaintance had read a ~ 


copy of verfes, {uppofing them to have been written by Sans 


nazaro, who afterwards, when it was certain that they were - 
not of his compofition, thought them execrable. ‘ So likes » 


wife,’ fays one of the interlocutors, “a motet fung before the. 
duchefs of Urbino was unnoticed, till it was known to be 
the produétion of Jofquin.” 

Franchinus, enumerating the great muficians of his time, 
{pecifies Tin&tor, Gulielmus, Guarnerius, Jufquin de Pret, 
Gafpar, Agricola, Loyfet, Obrecht, Brumel, Ifaac, and 
calls them mof? d.lighiful compofers. ; 

‘The fame author, in another work, lets us know that he 
had been perfonally acquainted with Jo{quin: for, fpeaking 
of {ome inaccuracies in the fefquialterate proportion, he fays : 
«« Di quefti inconvenienti ne advertite gia molti anni paflati 
Jufquin Defpriet et Gafpar dignifimi Compofitori.’? This 
was printed in 1908, fo that “ many years ago,’’ muft throw 
thefe compofers far back into the fifteenth century ; and, he 
adds, « though they acquiefced in my opinions, yet, having 
been corrupted by long abit, they were unable to adopt 
them.” 

Zarlino, who likewife {peaks of him among the pratict pe- 
riti, gives another inftance of predile¢tion in favour of Jofquin, 
at Rome, ‘ which,’” fays he, ‘* was at the expence of my; 
friend, the admirable Adrian Willaert, who has often himfelf 
confirmed the faét.’’? The motet ¢*verbum bonum et {fuave,’”. 
for fix voices, having been long performed in the pontifical 
chapel at Rome, on the feftival of our Lady, as the pro- 
duction of Jofquin, was thought to be one of the fineft com- 
politions of the time; but Willaert, having quitted Flan- 
ders, in order to vifit Rome, in the time of Leo X. and, 
finding that this motet was fung as the compofition of Jof= 
quin, whofe name was affixed to it in the chapel books, ven- 
tured to declare it to be hisown werk, and not that of the 
famous Jofquin: but fo great was the ignorance, envy, and, 
prejudice of the fingers, that, after this declaration, the. 
motet was never again performed in the pontifical chapel. 

Adami, in his hittorical lift of the fingers in the pope’s. 
chapel, mentions Jofquin next to Guido, as one of the great 
cultivators and {upporters of church mufic; he calls him 
«« Uomo infigne per l’inventione,’’ and fays that he was a, 
finger in the pontifical chapel during the time of Sixtus 1V. 

After quitting Italy, he was appointed maeftro di cappella 
to Lewis XI}. of France, who reigned from 1498 to. 
1515, and it is hardly probable that fuch an honour fhould. 
have been conferred upon him till he had arrived at great emi- 
nence in his profeffion; he muft either have acquired the 
public favour by his works or performance, before he could. 
be noticed by a fovereign ; indeed the impediments to their 
approximation mutt have been reciprocal, and it has been well. 
obferved, that it is as difficult for a prince to get at a man of 
merit, as it is for aman of merit to approach a prince. 

It is related, that when Jofquin was firft admitted into the. 
fervice of Lewis, he had been promifed a benefice by his ma- 
jefty ; but this prince, contrary to his ufual cuftom, for he. 
was in general both juft and hberal, forgot the promife he. 
had made to his maeftro di cappella ; when Jofquin, after fuf-. 
fering great inconvenience from the fhortnefs of his majefty’s 
memory, ventured, by a fingular expedient, to remind him. 
publicly of his promife, without giving offence ; for being 
commanded to compofe a motet for the chapel royal, he 
chofe part of the rigth Pfalm: ‘* Memor efto verbi tui 
fervo tuo ;” “ Oh think of thy fervant, as concerning thy 
word ;’” which he fet in fo fupplicating and exquifite a man- 
ner, that it was univerfally admied, particularly bye 
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_king, who was not only charmed with the mufic, but felt 
the force of the words fo effectually, that he foon after 
ranted his petition, by conferring on him the promifed pre- 
Eo oicst : for which aét of juttice and munificence, Jofquin, 
with equal felicity, uavaed as a hymn of gratitude, an- 
other part of the fame Pfalm: “ Bonitatem feciiti cum fervo 
tuo, Domine,’’ “ Oh Lord, thow hatt dealt gracioufly with 
thy fervant.’’ 
Jofquin feems to have been poffeffed of a certain vein of 
wit and humour, as well as mufical genius ; of which Gla- 
reanus has given. his readers feveral inftances, befides thofe 
jult related. In confequence of the long procraitination of 
the performance of Lewis XIIth’s promife relative to the be- 
nefice, Jofquin applied toa nobleman, in high favour at 
court, to ufe his interett with this prince in his behalf, who, 
encouraging his hopes with proteftations of zeal for his fer- 
vice, conftantly ended with faying, “I fhall take care of this 
bufinefs, Jet me alone’’—Laiffe faire moi (laifer moi faire), 
when, at length, Jofquin, tired of this vain and fruitlefs af- 
furance, turned it into folmifation, and compofed an entire 
mafs on thefe fyliables of the hexachords La fol fa re mi ; 
which mafs is among the produétions of our author in the 
Britifh Mufeum, and is an admirable compofition. 

The following circumftance, which likewife happened 

during Jofquin’s refidence at the court of France, has been 
recorded both by Glareanus and Merfennus. Thefe writers 
inform us, that Lewis, though mufic afforded him great 
pleafure, had fo weak and inflexible a voice, that he never 
was able to fing a tune, and that he defied his mueftro di cap- 
pella to compofe a piece of mafic in which it was poffible 
for him to bear a part. . However the mufician accepted the 
challenge, and compofed a canon for two voices, to which 
he added two other parts, one of which had nothing more to 
do than to fuftain a fingle found, and the other only the key 
note, andits fifth, to be fung alternately. Jofquin gave his 
majefty the choice of thefe two parts, and beginning with 
the long note, after fome time, his royal {cholar was enabled 
to continue it, as a drone to the canon, in defpite of nature, 
which had never intended him for a finger. 
_ Rabelais, in his prologue to the third book of Pantagruel, 
places Jofquin des Prez at the head of all the fifty-nine Joyeu/x 
Muficines whom he had formerly heard. _ Jo{fquin, among mu- 
ficians, was the giant of his time, and feems to have arrived 
at univerfal monarchy and dominion over. the affe¢tions and 
paffions of the mufical part of mankind. Indeed his compo- 
fitions feem to have been as well known and as much prac- 
tifed throughout Europe, at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, as Handel’s were in England tixty years ago. 

In the mufic book of prince Henry, afterwards Henry 
VIII., which is preferved in the Pepys’ collection, at 
Cambridge, there are feveral of his compofitions, and we are 
told that Anne of Boleyn, during her refidence in France, 
had colleéted and learned a great number of them. Ina 
very beautiful MS, in the Britifh Mufeum, confilting of 
French fongs of the 15th century, in three and four parts, 
there are likewife many of Jofquin’s compolitions. But the 
moft capital colleétion of his works, and of contemporary 
contrapuntilts which we believe is now fubfilting, is in the 
Britifh Mufeum, confilting of the firit and third fet of the 
mafles of Jofquin, compofed for the pope’s chapel, during the 
pontificate of Sixtus 1V., who reigned from 1471 to 1484; 
with mafles by Pierre de la Rue, Ant. Fevin, John Moreton, 
&c. 

All thefe were printed by Ottavio Petruccio da Foffom- 
brone, under a patent from Leo X. figned by cardinal Bem- 
bo, his fecretary. Thefe mafles were the firft mutical pro- 
ductions that iflued from the prefs after the invention of 


printing. And thefe very curious compofitions muft have 
been ftudied, and frequently rehearfed, before theis perform- 
ance; for though no rapidity of execution is required, yet, 
as there are no bars, and the value of the notes is frequently 
changed by pofition, as well as by the modal figns, upon very 
fhort notice, this, joined to the difficult folution of the 
canons, muft have made it impoffible for them to have been 
fung at fight, even by thofe who were accuitomed to the 
notation. 

Specimens of thefe compofitions in fcore may be feen in 
Burney’s Hiftory of Mufic, vol. ii., and whoever examines 
them will find that no notes have had admiffion by chance, 
or for the fake of rempliffage, but that, like the prints of 
Hogarth, every thing not only contributes to the principal 
defign and harmony of the whole, but has a f{pecific charac- 
ter of its own. 

But Jofquin’s mafles, though more frequently cited and 
celebrated by mufical writers than thofe of any other author, 
and indeed than any of his other works, feem inferior 
to his motets in every refpeé ; for thefe are not only com- 
pofed on fubje&ts of his own invention, or in fragments of 
the moft beautiful and folemn chants of the church, but in 
a ftyle more clear and pleafing. 

In the third and fourth collection of motets publifhed 
at the beginning of the fixteenth century, under the title of 
«« Motteti della Corona,’’ there are many by Jofquin, which 
are truly admirable, particularly a miferere for five voices, 
which, as it confifts of three movements, is too long to be 
inferted in a work of this kind, but appears to us a model 
of choral compofition, without inftruments ; as the fubjeéts 
of fugue and imitation are fimple, and free from fecular le- 
vity ; the ityle is grave and reverential ; the harmony pure ; 
the imitations are ingenious, and-all conitructed upon a frag- 
ment of canto fermo, to which the fecond tenor is wholly 
confined : repeating it, in the firft part, a note lower every 
time, beginning at the fifth of the key, and defcending to 
its octave ; in the fecond part, afcending in the fame manner ; 
in the third part, beginning at the fifth, and defcending to 
the key note. 

This fpecies of laboured compofition has been frequent- 
ly cenfured, and fligmatized by the name. of pedantry, 
and Gothic barbarifm, which, perhaps, it would now de- 
ferve, out of the church ; but in the time of Jofquin, when 
there was little melody, and no grace in the arrangement, or 
meafure of fingle notes; the fcience of harmony, or inge- 
nuity of contrivance in the combination of fimultaneous 
founds, or mufic in parts, as it was the chief employment of 
the {tudent, and ambition of the compoter, fo the merit of 
both, and the degree of regard beftowed upon them by pof- 
terity, fhould be proportioned to their fuccefs, in what was 
their chief obje&, and not in what had no exiltence at the 
time in which thefe muficians lived. 

With refpect to fome of Jofquin’s contrivances, fuch as 
augmentations, diminutions, and inverfions of the melody, ex- 
prefled by the barbarous Latin verb cancrizare, from the 
retrograde motion of the crad, they were certainly purfued 
to an excefs; but to fubdue difficulties has ever been efteem- 
ed a merit of a certain kind, in all the arts, and treated with 
re{pect by artifts. Michael Angelo, in delineating the dif. 
ficult attitudes into which he chofe to throw many figures in 
his works, and which other artifts had not courage, or per- 
haps abilities to attempt, procured himfelf a great name 
among the judges of correct drawing, and bold defign ; 
though a great part of the fpectator’s pleafure in viewing 
them mutt arife from refleGing on the difficulty of the under- 
taking. There are different roads to the temple of Famein 
every art; and that which was followed by Jofquin, and tus 
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emulators, was too full of thorns, brambles, and unpediments, 
to be purfued by men of common genius and abilities. 
Paintisg and fculpture, which are to delight and deceive the 
eye, do not, any more than mufic, confine their-powers to 
the mere endeavour at pleafing the fenfe of which they are the 
object ; and there are pictures, ftatues, and mufical compo- 
fitions, which afford very little pleafure but what is intellec- 
tual, and arifing from refleétion on the learning, corre¢tnefs, 
and great labour which the artift muft have beftowed on 
them. 

Canons of -difficult folution were, to muficians, a {pecies of 
problem, and ferved more to exercife the mind than pleafe the 
fenfe ; and though a peculiar genius, or penetration, is re- 
quifite for the quick difcovery of riddles and rebufles, yet, 
{till more cunning is neceflary to their production ; and, 
however contemptuoufly thefe harmonical contrivances may 
be treated by the lazy lovers of more-airy and fimple compofi- 
tions, the ftudy of themis ftill of fuch ufe to mufical ftudents, 
in their private.exercifes, thet a profound and good contra- 
puntift-has, perhaps, never yet been made by other means. 
"Thofe who-defpife this feeming Gothic pedantry too much, 
refemble fuch half-bred {cholars, as have expected to arrive 
at aconfummate knowledge of the Roman claffics, without 
fubmitting to the drudgery of grammar and fyntax. Indeed 
a great compofer has, perhaps, never exifted fince the inven- 
tion of counterpoint, who, at his moments of leifure, has not 
attempted to manifeft {uperier learning and {kill in the pro- 
duGion of canons, and other difficult arrangements and com- 
binations of found ; and who, if he fueceeded, was not vain 
of his abilities. Before the cultivation of dramatic mufic, 
zs canon and fugue were univerfally ftudied and reverenced, 
they were brought to fuch a degree of perfection, as is 
wonderful; and though good taite has long banifhed 
them from the theatre, yet the church and chamber {ftill, 
eccafionally, retain them, with great propriety: in the 
church they preclude levity, and in the chamber exercife in- 
genuity. 

As Euclid ranks firft among ancient geometri¢ians, fo 
Jofquin, for the number, difficulty, and excellence of his 
mutfical canons, feems entitled to the firft place among the 
old compofers, who have been moft affiduous and fuccefsful 
ym the cultivation of this difficult fpecies of mufical calcu- 
lation. 

But though the ftyle of Jofquin, even in his fecular 
compofitions, is grave, and chiefly in fugue, imitation, and 
other .contrivances, with little air or melody; yet this 
defect is amply fupplied to contrapuntifts, and lovers of 
choral mufic, by purity of harmony and ingenuity of de- 
fign. Indeed, we have never feen, among all his produc- 
tions that we have fcored, a fingle movement which is not 
fLamped with fome mark of the great mafter. And though 
fugue and canon were fo univerfally cultivated in his time, 
when there were many men of abilities in this elaborate and 
«complicated kind of writing ; there is fuch a manifeft {upe- 
riority in his powers, fuch a fimple majetty in his ideas, and 
fuch dignity of defign, as wholly juftify the homage which 
he received. 

It will, perhaps, be thought that too much notice 
has been taken of this o!d compofer and his works; but as 
he is one of the great heroes of the art, and the type of 
2ll mufical excellence at the time in which he flourifhed, the 
Jefs need be faid of his contemporaries, who, in general, 
were but his imitators. 

Jofquin, according to Walther ((Buticalifches Lexicon), 
was buried in the church of St. Gedule, at Bruffels, where 
his figure and epitaph are {till to be feen. His death mult 
have happened early in the 16th century. 
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JOSS, or JoostsE, in Mytholecy, an idol worfhipped by 
the Chinefe at fome of their grand feftivals, which they ob- 
ferve by way of interceffion for the fick at Batavia and 
elfewhere. To this idol they offer coftly prefeats; and 
they alfo make a large veffel of paper and combuiftible 
materials, adorning it with flags, and then fetting it on fire 
till it is confumed. The name Jooltje, given to this idol by 
the Dutch, which the Englifh feamen call Jofs, is a Dutch 
nick-name for the devil, and was probably given to this 
idol by the Dutch, when they firft faw it, either from its 
appearance, or from the principle that all idolatry is de- 
monolatry. 

JOSSELIN, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Morbihan, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrit of Ploermel ; 19 miles N.N.E. of Vannes. The 
place contains 2678, and the canton 14,157 ‘inhabitants, oa 
a territory of 215 kiliometres, in 1a communes. N. lat. 
479-505 WA long 2" 36! 

JOSSLIOKA, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Sandomirz ; 76 miles S.S.W. of Sandomirz. 

JOSVO, a town of Hungary ; 16 miles W. of Cafchau. 

JOTAKO, a {mall ifland in the Mediterannean ; 2 miles 
E. of Teak. 

JOTAN, atown of Afiatic Turkey, on the W. coatt 
of Natolia, near cape Arbre; 10 miles N. of Milets. 

JOTAPATA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Pheenicia, 
fituated in the vicinity of Ptolemais. It was defended by 
Jofephus the hiftorian, but at laft taken by Vefpafian, in 
the reign of Nero, A.D. 67. Its defence lafted for fevea 
weeks, and 40,000 Jews were killed. Jofeph. de Bel. Jud. 
JOUAN de t'Isix, St., in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the North Coatts, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftri€t of Dinan; 24 miles S. of St. Malo. 
The place contains 683, and the canton 8543 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 150 kiliometres, in 8 communes. N, lat. 
48° 12! W. long. 2° 29/. 

JOUBERT, Laurent, in Biography, a learned phyfi- 
cian, and royal profeffor at Montpellier, was born at Valence, 
in the province of Dauphiné, in France, on the 16th of 
December 1529, of a good family. After he had finifhed 
his {chool education, he went to Montpellier, where he 
was matriculated in the faculty of medicine on the 1ft of 
March 1550, and took his degree of bachelor the following 
year. He afterwards ftudied at Padua, where he attended 
the lectures of the celebrated Fallopius, and at fome other 
places; but returning to Montpellier, he finifhed his exer- 
cifes, and received the degree of doétor in the year 1558. 
The manner in which he had performed his aéts procured 
for him fo much of the confidence and efteem of Honoré 
Caftellan, that this profeffor, being fummoned to court in 
the following year, to hald the office of firft phyfician of 
Catharine de Medicis, queen of Henry II. he nominated 
Joubert to give the leGures in the f{chools during his ab- 
fence; and his nomination met with the fanétion of the 
faculty. Joubert thewed himfelf worthy of the honourable 
appointment, and acquitted himfelf in fo diftinguifhed a 
manner, that on the death of profeffor Rondelet in 1566,’ 
he was immediately named his fucceffor in the chair. He 
was likewife the fecond fucceflor of Rondelet in the dig- 
nity of chancellor, having followed Saporta in 1574. He 
was called to Paris by Henry III. in 1579, who enter- 


tained hopes that Joubert would be able to cure the bar - 


rennefs of Louifa de Lorraine, lis queen. But his attempts 
proved unfuccefsful ; and he returned to Montpellier with 
the title of phyfician in ordinary to the king, and continued 
to prattife his profeflion there to the end of his life, which 
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happened on the 21ft of OGober 1583, when he was on the 
road from Thouloufe. 

This phyfician was the author of feveral works, and 
wrote with much correétnefs and even elegance. A col- 
lection of thofe, which were written in the Latin language, 
has been frequently reprinted under the title of «* Operum 
Latinorum Tomus primus et fecundus.’’ The firft edition 
is that of Lyons, in 1582, folio; the fubfequent ones ap- 
peared at Frankfort, in 1599, 1645, and 1668, alfo in folio. 
The following have been publifhed feparately : «* Paradoxa 
Medica, feu de Febribus,”’ Lyons, 8vo. 1566; “ De Pefte, 
Quartana, et Paralyfi,”’ ibid. 1567, 8vo. the treatife on the 
plague was alfo publifhed in French, in 1581 ; * De affecti- 
bus pilorum et cutis, prafertim capitis, et de Cephalalgia. 
De affectibus internis partium Thoracis,’’ Geneve, 1572. 
Lugd. 1577, 1578; “ Traité du Ris, fon eflence, fes caufes 


‘et effets,’ Paris, 1574, 1579, 8vo.; «* Medicine Practice 


Libri tres,’’ Lugd. 1577, 12mo.; « Pharmacoperia a Joanne 
Paulo, fangmaittero, edita,’’ ibid. 1579, 8vo. ; * Traité des 
arcbufades,” ibid. 1581. This, however, is the third edi- 
tion; the work was feveral times printed, and contains 
very correét opinions and precepts refpeGting the nature 
of gun-fhot wounds; “ Guidonis de Cauliaco Chirurgia 
Magna,” ibid. 1585, with notes by the editor. The fame 
work was tranflated into French, by Ifaac Joubert, his fon, 
and went through nine or ten editions ; ** Traite des Eaux,” 
Paris, 1603, 12mo. ‘But of all the works of Laurent 
Joubert, that in which he ventured to raife his voice againit 
popular medical errors, was the moft diftinguifhed ; ‘* Er- 
reurs populaires touchant la Médécine,’? Bourdeaux, 15709. 
This work made fo great an impreffion upon the public 
mind, that it was printed ten fucceffive times in the courfe of 
fixmonths. Eloy, Dict. Hift. dela Med. 

JOUER des Instrumens, Fr. to play upon mufical in- 
The French fay jouer du violon, de la baffe, du 
Aautbois, de la flute ; toucher le clavecin, et les orgues; fonner la 
trompette 3 donner du cor ; pincer la guitarre. They play on 
the violin, the violoncello, the hautbois, and the flute ; but 
they touch the harpfichord and the organ ; found the trum- 
pet and French horn ; and pinch the guitar. 

JOUGH-HOLES, in Mining, is the name, in fome parts 
of Derbythire, for lenticular cavities, principally in the ver- 
tieal joints or in the veins, which are lined with cryttals. 
Thefe are called tick-holes, drufes, lochs, nefts, &c. in 
other fituations. ‘The manner in which thefe curious holes 
were formed and left is endeavoured to be explained in Mr. 
Farey’s Report on Derbythire, vol. i. p. 247. 

JOVIALE Arcanum. Sce Arcanum. 

JoviaALe Bezoardicum. See Bezoanrpicum. 

JOVIAN, in Biography, a Roman emperor, born about 
the year 331, was a native of Singidunum, in Pannonia, and 
fon of count Varronian, who had a high reputation ir the 
ftate, and who was enjoying, in honourable retirement, the 
fruit of his long fervices. ‘The fon had been brought up 
to arms, and had obtained fo much reputation as a com- 
mander, that although an avowed Chriilian, the emperor 
Julian would not fuffer him to refign, upon offering to do 
fo rather than quit his religion. On the death of Julian, in 
his expedition again{t the Perfian empire, June 363, Jovian, 
who was but the firlt of domeltics, was nominated to the 
purple. At firlt a few voices only faluted him with the 
names of Emperor and Auguftus. The tumultuary accla- 
mation was inltantly repeated by the guards who furrounded 
the tent, and pafled, in a few minutes, to the extremity of 

the line. No prince was ever raifed to the throne under 
‘more critical circum{tances. The Roman army, dillrefled 
and .difpirited, was retreating from the enemy's country 
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towards its own frontiers, purfued and continually haraffed 
by a much fuperior foree. He made a difadvantageous 
peace with Perfia, fhut up the heathen temples, recalled the 
banifhed clergy, and from henceforth it was determined 
that Chriftianity fhould enjoy an uninterrupted triumph over 
heathenifm. On arriving at Antioch he difplayed his at- 
tachment to the orthodox doétrine, by reitoring the churches 
to all the adherents of the council of Nice. At the fame 
time, in order to quiet the minds of his fubje¢is of the old 
religion, he iffued a decree of toleration, permitting the 
exercife of the ceremonies of the pagan worthip. He left 
Antioch in the winter-feafon, and proceeded to Conftanti- 
nople. He canfed fome ornaments to be added to the tomb 
of Julian, at Tarfus, as he pafled. At Ancyra he aflumed 
the title and enfigns of the confulfhip, and conferred the 
fame on his infant fon. Dadaftana, an obfcure town, at 
about an equal diltance from Ancyra and Nice, was marked 
for the fatal term of his journey and his life. After in- 
dulging in a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate fupper, he 
retired to ret, and in the next morning he was found dead 
in his bed. ‘The body of the deceafed emperor was fent to 
Conttantinople to be interred with his predeceflors. His 
fudden death was imputed either to the effects of an over- 
loaded itomach, or to the gas arifing from burning char- 
coal, which had been placed in his chamber to dry the 
walls. ‘This event happened in the eighth month of his reign, 
and in the thirty-third year of his age. Gibbon. Univ. 
Hik. 

JOVIUS, Pavtn, an eminent hiftorian, was born at Come, 
in Lombardy, in 1433. Having received a good education, 
he went to Rome, where he wrote a work, entitled « De 
Pifcibus Romanis.’’ He had a penfion from Francis I. king 
of France; and Clement VII. gave him the bifhopric of 
Nocera, an office to which he did no credit, on account of 
his debauched manner of living. He died at Florence in 
1452. His principal work is a hiftory of his own time, which 
was publifhed at Strafburgh in 1556. He alfo wrote the 
lives of illuftrious men. He had a brother who wrote a 
hiftory of Switzerland. Moreri. 

JOULOPPED, in Heraldry, aterm applied to the gills 
of a cock, when borne of a different tincture from his 
head. 

JOULTS, in AZining, is applied, in Derby hhire, to pieces 
of fpar and lead-ore intermixed, from the fize of walnuts 
to that of the filt. Sometimes thefe are called knockings, 
or hannaway. See Farey’s Derbyfhire Report, vol. i. 
p. 360- 

JOUNPORA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, ia 
Bahar; 25 miles S.W. of Patna, 

JOURA, a barren ifland in the Grectin Archip-lage, 
about ro miles in circuit; 12 miles S.W. ef sindros. 
N. lat. 37°37’. E. long. 24° 46’. 

JOURKOUP, a town of Atiatic Turkey, in Cara 
mania; 50 miles E.N.E. of Akferai, 

JOURNAL, a day-book, regilter, or account of what 
pafles daily. See Dairy. 

JOURNAL, in Merchants’ Accounts, is a book into which 
every particular article is potted out of the walte book, and 
made debtor. ‘This is to be very clearly worded, and fairly 
engrofled. See Book-krxrinc. 

JOURNAL, in Sea Affairs, is a regifter kept by the pilot, 
and others, wherein notice is taken of every thing that hap- 
pens to the fhip, from day to day, and from hour to hour, 
with regard to the winds, the rhumbs, the rake, foundings, 

&c. in order to enable him to adjuil the reckoning, and de- 
termine the place where the {hip is, 
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JOURNAL. 


In all fea-journals, the day, or what is called the twenty- 
four hours, begins at noon, and is counted thence twenty- 
four hours to the next noon; the firlt twelve hours, from 
noon to midnight, are marked with P. M. fignifying after 
mid-day ; and the fecond twelve hours from midmght to 
noon are marked with A. M. fignifying after midnight ; fo 
that the fhip account is twelve hours earlier than the fhore 
account of time. There are various ways of keeping jour- 
nals, according to the different notions of mariners con- 
cerning the articles that are to be entered. Some writers 


direA the keeping fuch a kind of journal ‘as is only att 
abltraét of each day’s tranfactions, {pecifying the weather, 
what fhips or lands were feen, accidents on board, the lati- 
tude, longitude, meridional diftance, courfe, and run. Thefe 
particulars are to be drawn from the fhip’s log-book, or 
from that kept by the perfon himfelf. Other authors re- 
commend the keeping only of one account, including the 
log-book, and all the work of each day, with the deductions 
drawn from it. The form of the latter kind of journal, with 
an example of the work of a fingle day, is as follows : 


Abftra& of a Journat from England towards Madcira. 
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Log-Board. 


H me) B: Courfes. Winds. 
219 | 6 | N.W.by W.2W. | S.W. 2 W. | 
a a A Leeway. 2 points. 
Gi Gush-s | S. 2 W. N.E..4 E. 
BS ee Leeway. © point. 

ro} S07 A Be Ww S.4 W. 

For z |! 2 Leeway. 2 points. 
ais 3 | N.N.E.2 E. S. 4 W. 

7 hale Leeway. © point. 
eT ee i Hk. Ss. W. St oe ee 
OSiy 2 Leeway. 14 point. 
me (87 aj fe) 

12 | Geil. 4 

Traverfe Tables. 
Courfes. | ye hen S. 12 W. 
N. W, 2 W. | 37 | 22:0 2957 
S.;E. | 36 3598 | 355 
W. by S. | 30 6,6 33,6 
N. by E. | 20 3,0 6,6 
S. W.-W. | 56 | 37:6 4155 
| 5536 . 50,0 | 10,1. |104,8 
D- I. | 2404 | Dep. | 947 
M. P. 
Lizard’s latitude a= taorwgnt Wl 3470 
Ship’s latitude #40" 624 2691 f 
Diff. latitude aa area 779 
Or = 554 miles. 
Lizard’s longitude = 57 14! W. 
Ship’s longitude =i Ghee fo 
Diff. long. ==/ (O2-25iu = 565 m 
Lizard bears N. 37° 45 E 


Diliance 685 miles. 


Remarks on Board. 
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2g. 13th of Odober. 
Thefe twenty-four hours hard gales, and cloudy, weather 


accompanied with hard rains. 


Handed fore-top-fails. 
At 10 P.M. heard a gun at a diftance. Sytt 
At 2 A.M. faw to the N.N. E. 2 E. the flath of a gun, 


and after fifty-fix beats of the pulfe at the wrift, we heard 
the found, by which we judged the diftance to be about 
eleven miles, and a fhip in diltrefs. 
with her. 


Bore away to {peak 


At fix, having greatly over-run the diftance, and finding 


nothing, concluded fhe was gone down, fo hauled our wind, 
and ftood to the 


Ss. W. 
No obfervations this day. 
Variation of 14 point welt. 


Departure, latitude = 41° 16! N. 
Difference of latitude = 0° 24'S. 
Prefent latitude = 0? 528 IN, 
Sum of latitudes J 82° oS! 
Middle latitude == 41° og! 
Departure, longitude = 137133) Wie 
Difference of longitude == 2° 06! W. 
Prefent longitude — 15° 39' W. 
A.M | 
Madeira’s latitude = 32° 38'N. 2073 | 
Ship’s latitude = 40° 52! N. 2691 
Diff. of latitude sei 8° 14! 618 
r = 494 miles. 
Madeira’s longitude = 16° 51! W. 
Ship's longitude = 15° 39/ W. 
Diff. longitude =o. 1° 12! = 72,milenw 
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Madeira bears 


6° 30' W. 
Diftant 505 miles 


JOURNAL 


JOURNAL 


JouRNAL is now become acommon name for newfpapers, 
which detail the daily tranfaGtions of Europe. 

Journar is alfo ufed for the title of feveral books which 
come out at flated times ; and give ab{tracts, accounts, &c. 
of the new books that are publifhed, and the new improve- 
ments daily made in arts and fciences, 

“The firft journal of this kind was, the *¢ Journal des Sca- 
vans,”” printed at Paris: the defign was fet on foot for the 
eafe of fuch as are too bufy, or too lazy, to read_the en- 
tire book themfelves. It feems an excellent way of fatis- 
fying a man’s curiofity, and becoming learned upon eafy 
terms; and fo ufeful has it been found, that it has been 
executed in moft other countries, though under a great va- 
riety of titles. 

‘Of this kind are the “ Ata Eruditorum of Leipfic ;’’ 
the “ Nouvelles dela Republique des Lettres’? of M. Bayle, 
&c. ; the “ Bibliotheque Univerfelle, Choifie, et Ancient 
et Moderne,’’ of M. le Clerc; the “ Memoires de Tre- 
voux, &c.’? Jn 1692, Juncker printed in Latin, an “ Hif- 
torical Treatife of the Journals of the Learned,’’ publithed 
in the feveral parts of Europe; and Wolfius, Struvius, 
Morhof, Fabricius, &c. have done fomething of the fame 
kind. The * Philofophical Tranfaétions of London ;’’ the 
«¢ Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences ;’’ thofe of 
the “Academy des Belles Lettres ;’’ the * Mifcellanea 
Nature Curioforum ;’’ the “* Experiments of the Academy 
del Cimento;’’ the “Acta Philo-exoticorum Nature et 
Artis,’’ which appeared from March 1686, to April 1687, 
and which are a hiftory of the Academy of Breffe ; the 
«¢ Mifcellanea Berolinenfia,"’ or Memoirs of the Academy 
of Berlin; the “ Commentaries of the Academy of Peterf. 
burg,” the “‘ Memoirs of the [nftitute at Bologna,” the 
«© AGa Literaria Suecie,’”’ the ‘* Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy at Stockholm,’’ begun in 1740, the «¢ Commen- 
tarii Societatis Regie Gottingenfis,’’ begun in 1750, &c. 
&c. are not fo properly journals, though they are frequently 
ranked in the number. Juncker and Wollfius give the ho- 
nour of the firft invention of journals to Photius. His 
‘« Bibliotheca,’? however, is not altogether of the fame 
nature with the modern journals; nor was his defign the 
fame. It confifls of abridgments, and extracts of books 
which he had read during his embafly in Perfia. M. Salo 
firft began the “ Journal des Scavans,”’ at Paris, in 1665, 
under the name of the Sieur de Hedouville ; but his death 
foon after interrupted the work. ‘The abbé Gallois then 
took it up, and he, in the year 1674, gave way to the 
abbé de la Roque, who continued it nine years, and was 
fucceeded by M. Coufin, who carried it on till the year 
1702, when the abbé Bignon inftituted a new fociety, and 
committed the care of continuing the Journal to them, who 
improved and publifhed it under a new form. ‘The other 
French journals are the ‘¢ Memoirs and Conferences of 
Arts and Sciences, by M. Dennis, during the years 1672, 
1673, and 1674;"’ ‘* New Difcoveries in all the Parts of 
Phylic,”” by M. de Blegny; the “ Journal of Phyfic,” 
begun in 1684, and fome others, difcontinued almott as foon 
as begun. * Rozier’s Journal de Phyfique,’’ begun in July, 
1771; “ Annales Chimiques,”? &c. &c. The ‘ Nouvelles 
de la Republique des Lettres,’’? News from the Republic of 
Letters, were begun by M. Bayle in 1684, and carried on 
by him till the year 1657, when M. Bayle being difabled 
by ficknefs, his biends, M. Bernard and M. de la Roque, 
took them up, and continued them till 1699. After an 
interruption of nine years, M. Bernard refumed the work, 
and continued it till the year 1710, The “ Hittory of the 
Works of the Learned,’ by M. Bafnage, was begun in 
the year 1656, and ended in 1710, The * Univerfal Hil- 
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* To thefe may be added, the “ Journal Literaire,"’ 


torical Library,’ by M. Le Clerc, was continued to the 
year 1693, and contained twenty-five volumes. The “ Bib- 
liotheque Choifie,”” of the fame author, began in 1703. 
The * Mercury of France’’ is one of the molt ancient 
journals of that country, and was continued by different 
hands ; the «* Memoirs of a Hiftory of Sciencesand Arts,’’ 
ufually called Memoires des Trevoux, from the place where 
they are printed, began in 1701. The “ Effays of Litera- 
ture”? reached but to a twelith volume in 1702, 1703, and 
1704 3 thefe only take notice of ancient authors. The 
“ Journal Literaire,’’ by father Hugo, began and ended in 
1705. At Hamburgh, they have made two attempts for 
a French journal, but the defign failed: an «* Ephemerides 
Sgavantes’’ has alfo been undertaken, but that {oon dilap- 
peared. A Journal des Scavans,”’ by M. Dartis, ap- 
peared in 1694, and was dropped the year following. That 
of M. Chauvin, begun at Berlin in 1696, held out three 
years, and an efflay of the fame kind was made at Geneva. 
egun at 
the Hague in 1715, and that of Verdun, and the * Me- 
moires Literaires de la Grande Bretagne,’’ by M. de la 
Roche; the Bibliotheque Angloife,”’ and ‘ Journal Bri- 
tannique,”” which were confined to Englifh books alone. 
The Italian journals are, that of abbot Nazari, which laited 
from 1668 to 1681, and was printed at Rome. That of 
Venice began in 1671, and ended at the fame time with the 
other: the authors were Peter Moretti, and Francis Miletti. 
The ¢ Journal of Parma,’’ by Roberti and father Bacchini, 
was dropped in 1690, and refumed again in 1692. The 
‘¢ Journal of Ferrara,’’ by the abbé de la Torre, began and 
ended in 1691. ‘¢ La Galerio di Minerva,” begun in 1696, 
was the work of a fociety of men of letters. Seignior 
Apoftolo Zeno, fecretary to that fociety, began another 
journal in 1710, under the protection of the grand duke : 
it was printed at Venice, and feveral perfons of diftinéticn 
had a hand in it. The “ Fatti Eruditi della Bibliotheca 
Volante,’’ were publifhed at Parma. There has appeared 
fince, in Italy, the ‘* Giornale del Letterati.’’ 

The principal among the Latin journals is that of Leip- 
fic, kept under the title of Acta Eruditorum,’”’ begun in 
1682: P. P. Manzani began another at Parma. The 
« Nova Literaria Maris Balthici,’’ lalted from 1698 to 1708. 
The “ Nova Literaria Germaniz,"’ colleéted at Hamburgh, 
began in 1703. The “ Acta Literaria ex Manufcriptis,"* 
and the Bibliotheca Curiofa,’’ began in 1705, and ended 
in 1707, are the work of Struvius. Meffrs. Kutter and Sike, 
in 1697, began a‘ Bibliotheca Novorum Librorum,"’ and 
continued it fortwo years, Since that time there have been 
many Latin journals; fuch, beifides others, is the. *¢ Com- 
mentarii de Rebus in Scientia Naturali et Medicini*gettis,”’ 
by M. Ludwig. The Swifs journal, called ‘* Nova. Lite- 
raria Helvetia,’’ was begun in 1702, by M. Scheuchzer; 
and the * Acta Medica Hafnenfia,’”’ publifhed by T. Bar- 
tholin, make jive volumes, from the year 1671 to 1679. 

There are two Low Dutch journals; the one under the 
title of «‘ Boockzal van Europe ;"’ it was begun at Rotter- 
dam, in 1692, by Peter Rabbus ; and continued, from 1702 
to 1708, by Sewel and Gavern: the other was done by a 
phyltician, called Ruiter, who began in 1710. ‘The Ger- 
man journals of beft note are, the “ Monathlichen Unter- 
redungen,”’ which held from 1689 to 1698. ‘The * Biblio- 
theca Curiofa,’’ begun in 1704, and ended in 1707, both 
by M. Tenzel. The “ Magafin d'Hambourg,”” begun in 
1748; the “ Phyficalifche Belufligunzen,’ or Philofephi- 
cal Amufements, begun at Berlin in i751. The * Journal 
of Hanover,” began in 1700, and contmued for two years 
by M. Eccard, under the direttion of M. Leibnitz, and 
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edterwards carried on by others. The Theelogical Jour- 
nal, pubhihed by M. pte under the title of “ Altes 
te Neus,”’ that 1s, Old and New. A third at Leipfic and 
Paikfove the authors Meflrs. Walterck, Kraufe, and 
Grofehefhus, and a fourth at Hall, by M. Turk. 


The Eng] nih journals are, the ‘* Hiftory of the Works of 
the Learned, begun at Poatent 1699. * Cenfura Tem- 
porum,” in 1708. \About the fame time there appeared 
two new ones, the one under the title of ‘* Memoirs of 
Literature,”? contain ing little more than an Englifh tranf- 
lation of fome articles in the foreign journals, by M. de 
la Roche ; the other a colleétion of loofe traéts, entitled 
“ Bibliotheca Curiofa,” or a Mifcellany. Thefe, however, 
with fome others, are now no more; but are fucceeded by 
the ** Monthly Review,’ which began in the year 1749, 
and gives a character of all Englith hterary publications, 
with the moft confiderable of the foreign ones; the * Criti- 


5S 
eal Review,” which begun in 1756, nearly on the fame plan : 
the ‘¢ Actiti-jacobie Review,” dani in 17985 the ‘* Ame- 
rican Review,’” in 2511 


; thes « Britith Critic,” in 1798 ; 
the “ Britifh Review,’’ in 18113 the « ahah Review,” 
in 1805; the “ Edinburgh Review,” in 1803 ; the “ Lon- 
don Medical Review,” in 1808 ; the “ Quar ily Review,’ 
in 1809. Betides thefe we have feveral monthly pamphlets, 


called Magazines, which, together’ with a chronological: 


feries of occurrences, contain letters from correfpondents; 
communicating extraordinary difcoveries in nature and art, 
with controverfial pieces on all fubjects. Of thefe are 
the following : viz. the * Agricultural,”’ 
the <« Baptitt,” in 1809; the “ Botanical,”’ in 17863 the 
< Britifh Parmer’ s;”° in 1811.3 the * European,” im 1782 
the “¢ Evangelical,’”’ in 17933 the ‘“ Farmer’s,’” in ¥800 ; 
s¢ Flower's Political,” in 8073 “ Freethinking ;-in 1811 ; 
«¢ Gentleman’s,’” in 1731 ; * Gofpel,’? in 1806 ; ** Lady’s,” 
in 1771; “ Methedilt,’” in 17773 the “ Monthly,” in 
1796 3 “ Mufical,’? in 1809; ; © Military,” in 18113“ Phi- 
lofophical, Pinsr7ge see Sporting,” in 1792; * Univer tals a2 
maz47. Lo thefe may be added fevers otlier Betodicdl 
publications under different titles, fueh as ‘ Ackerman’s 
Repofitory,”’ begun in 1810; “ Antiquarian Cabinet,”’ in 
rbe6.;  Arcana;” in “1103. * Aroty Eit;* im req; 
“¢ Chriftian Obferver,’’ in 2802 ; “ Chriftian Guardian,’’ 
in 1809 3 * Dramatic Cenfor,” in 1811; “ Edinburgh Me- 
dical Journal,”? in 1805; ** General Chronicle,”’ in 1811 ; 
«La Belle Affemb'ée,” in 1806; * Lady’s Mufeum,’’ in 
1798 ; ‘\Literary Panorama,’”’ in 1806; “ Medical Ob- 
ferver ; “ Medical Compendium,” in 1809 ; *¢ Medical 
Journal,”? in 1799; ‘* Monthly Repofitory,’’ in 1806; 
© Military Chronic! te,” in 15103.“ Naturalift’s Mifcellany ” 
in 1789 ; “* Naval Chronicle,” in 17993 ** Nicholfon’s 
Journal,” in 1802 ; ¢€ Philanthropitt,” m 1810; ‘* Reper- 
tory of Arts,” in 1794 5. Retrofpedt,” m18c6;°“ Re- 
flector;” in 1810; “ Satirift,’’ in Set ““ Scourge,” in 
HO TINS wee. — 

JOURNCHOPPERS, in our O/d W. riers, regrators of 
yarn; which for at perhaps, was called journ. They 
are mentioned in the ftat. 8’ Hen. VI. c. 5. 


JOURNET,,. Francaise, in Biography, 
greatett actreffes that has a 
lerious opera. 


one of the 
ppeared on the {tage of the French 
She was at firft admired for: the mellifluence 
of her voice, her noble figure, and the charms of her aétion. 
She had an air and carriage fo ftrrking, and fomething fo 
spterelting and touching im. her countenance, that fhe drew 
tears from thofe who only looked at her in the part of Iphi- 
genia. She had eyes and arms which guided to the heart 
all the expreffion af what fhe bad to paint... 


begun in 1799; 


‘fome of the works of Cicero.’’ 


Jor 


She quitted the flage in 1720, after fifteen years applanfe 
and admiration, and died i in1722. Effais fur ia Mufique. 


JOURNEY, in Hufbandry, fignifies as much ground as 
can be ploughed over in a day, though it is not applied in. 
the fame way in all diltri€&ts, or has the fame fignification, as 
in fome it is ufed to exprefs a much lefs proportion of la-- 
bour. it often fignifies. the length of time the team is en- 
gaged in labour, either in ploughing or any other fort of- 
work. With all horfes under team labour, great attention, 
fheuld be paid by the perfon who-has the care.of them, in: 
feeding and dreffing them. See Tram. 

Jounney, Sabbath-day's. See SABBATH: 

JQURNEY-MAN, formed from the French journée, a 
day's work ; anciently figmified a perfon who wrought with 
another by the day ;, though now, by the ftatute, it extends 
to thofe hkewife whe covenant to work with another in their 
occupation or trade by the year, 

oe RA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Taras 
land; 65 miles N.E. of ‘Vavafthus. 


JOU VENCY, Josrrn, in Biography, a learned Jefuit, was 


born at Paris in 1643. He entered the fociety of Jefus in 
1659, and was chofen profeflor of rhetoric in its feminaries, 
firit at Caen, then at La Fleche, and finally at Paris, where 
he taught with great reputation for nearly twenty years. He 
was invited to Rome in 1699, to affift in writing the cons 
tinuation of the hiftory of the fociety, and died in that city 
in 1719. His part of the hittory of ithe Jefuits comprifes 
the period from 1591 to 1616, and was printed in folio in 
the year 1710. Asa philologitt he is known by his ** La 
tin Harangues delivered on ditterent occafions,’”? in two vo- 
lumes, 12mo.: ‘ Appendix de Diis et Heroibus Poeticis,”’ 
whick is a compendium of the heathen mythology : « Notes 
on Terence, Ovid, Horace, Perfius, Juvenal, Martial, and 
He gave al‘o a Latin ver- 
fion of the firft Philippic of Demofthenes. Te is faid to 
have difplayed, in his feveral works, great purity, elegance 
and facility of ftyle, for which he is more diltinguifhed thaw 
for novelty or depth of thought. Morert. 


JOUVENET, Jonny, an hiftorical painter, born at Rouen, 
in Normandy, in 1644. He received his firlt inftruétions 
from his father; but his principal teacher was Pouffin, and 
his moit ufeful ftudies the works of that mafter. 

He had a ready invention, and was therefore employed te 
adorn the apartments of Verfailles and the Trianon. In the 
Hofpital of the Invalids at Paris, he painted the twelve 
apottles; each figure 14 feet high. It muft be acknow- 
ledged, however, that he failed in true tafte. His ftyle 
partakes too much of French flippancy ; the fubftitution of 
fomething ftriking for what is folid and good ; and his co- 
louring is heavy. It is faid, that, being deprived of the ufe 


of his right hand by paralyfis, ke painted ever after with his 


left. He died in-1717. 

JOUVENU, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Saone and Loire, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftrict of Macon. The place contains 1469s. 
and the canton Jo,4g1 inhabitants, on a territory of 165° 
kiliometres, in 23 communes. 

JOUX /a Viite, a town of France, in the department 
of the Yonne; 9 miles N. of Avallon. 

Joux, Mont, a part of mount Jura, mear the fource of 
the river Doubs, on the borders-of Switzerland, .and that 
part of the canton of Perne which borders on France. 

Joux, a lake of Switzerland, in the canton. of . Bernes. 
fituated on a part of mount Jura; 4 miles W. of Romaine 
motier. 


JOWA Town, Lewer,a town of North America, on the, 
Se E. fide. 


IP E 


E. fide of the river Miffifippi; which, between twenty and 
thirty years ago, could furnifh 3°0 warriors. N. lat. 40° 
go’. W. long. gr 15'. —-The Upper Jowa town is about 15 
miles below the mouth of the river Jowa, on the E. fide of 
the Miffifippi, and could formerly furnith 400 warriors. 
-JOW AN e/ Mucrang, atown of Algiers; 30 miles S.W. 
of Seteef. 

JOWGONG, a town of Bengal; 18 miles S. E. of 
Burdwan. 

JOWRASSER, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 16 
miles S E. of Lucknow. 

JOW RIES, a clutter of fmall iflands in the Mediterra- 
nean, near the E. coaft of Tunis, oppofite to Lempta, an- 
ciently called Tarichix, and thought by Cwfar to be of fo 
much importance, that he appointed feveral f{tationary vef- 
felis to fecure them, N. lat. 35° 38°. E. long. 10° 56’. 

JOY, in £thics, is that paffion which is produced by 
love, regarding its object as prefent, either immediately or 
in profpeét 5 in reality or imagination. This paffion has 
been found to increafe the perfpiration and urine of human 
hodies. See Prrasure and Par. 

JOYEUSE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ardéche, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of L’Argentiere, 21 miles S.S.W. of Privas. 
‘The place contains 1074, and the canton 12,616 inhabitants, 
oa a territory of 2124 kiliometres, in 18 communes. N. 
lat. 44° 29’. E. long. 4” 39'. ’ 

— JOYNAGUR, a town of Meckley; 8 miles N.W. of 
Munnypour. 

JOYNARANSHAUDT, a town of Bengal; 18 miles 
ENE. of Iflamabad. 

JOYNER ’s Press. See Press. 

JOYNERY, the art of working in wood, and of fitting 
or joining various parts or members of it together. 
~ "The French call it menuiferie, from minutaria, {mall work ; 
by which it is diftinguifhed from carpentry, which is conver- 
fant in the larger and lefs curions work. See Jomury. 

JOYNERY, Column of. See CoLtumy. 

JOVPOUR, in Geography, atown of Bengal; 18 miles 
EN.E. of Tflamabad—Alio, a town of Affam; 16 miles 
S.S.E. of Gentia. 

JOZE, Sr.,a town of Brazil, on the Tapajos; 45 miles 
S. of Pauxis.—Alfo, a town of Brazil, in the government 
of Minas Geraes; 80 miles S.W. of Villarica.—Alfo, a 
town of Brazil, in the government of Goyas; 75 miles 
ELN.E. of Villa Boa. 

Jozr, St., de Dera, a town of Brazil, on the Rio Negro; 
205 miles from Fort Rio Negro. : 

Jozé dzu, a town of Brazil, in the government of Para; 
on the river ‘T’ocantin ; 70 miles S.W. of Para. 


~~ JOZO, in Ichthyology, the name of a {mall fea-fifh, of the 


fea-gudgcon, or rock-tifh kind, common jn the Mediterra- 
nean, and called godivs aléus by fome authors. It is brought 
to market at Rome and Venice. See Gontus. 

 JOZZI, Giuseppe, in Biography, an Italian opera finger 
of the fecond clafs, with a foprano voice, came into Eng- 
land with Monticelli, at the beginning of lord Middlefex’s 
regency in 1742. He was a much better performer on the 
harpfichord than a finger. He gained great reputation here 
by his very accurate, brilliant, and expreffive manner of exe- 
cuting Alberti's leffons, and a confiderable fum of money 
by printing and felling them as his own compofitions. 

IPAM, in Geography, a town of Africa, on the Gold 
coalt; 30 miles S.W. of Acta. 

IPANEMA, a town of Brazil; 160 miles S.W 
Fertambuco. 
IPECACUANHA, or Irreaceanna, in Pharmacy, a 
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little wrinkled root about the thicknefs of a moderate quil’, 
breught hither from feveral parts of the Weft {Indies ; much 
ufed as an emetic, and againft diarrheeas and dyfenteries. 

The firft European who brought this root into ufe was an 
apothecary of Brazil, whofe name was Michael Trittaon. 
The book which the author publifhed on this fubject falling 
into the hands of the Englifh, is tranflated into our language, 
and ftands, among a number of like accounts, among Pur- 
chas’s Pilgrims. 

He fays it is an excellent remedy againft dyfenteries and 
fluxes of all kinds. He fays alfo, in its defcription, that the 
ftalks are a quarter of a yard long, and the roots nearly as 
much; and that the leaves grow only four or five upon a 
plant. 

This agrees very well with all that we have fince difcever- . 
ed of this plant: and the method of ufing it at that time, 
we find, was not as a vomit; but they bruifed the frefh root, 
and fteeped it about twelve hours in water, at the end of 
yhich time the patient drank the water early in the morn- 
ing ; it cperated by ftool; but after its operation, the na- 
tural purging and voiding of blood ceafed. This feems the 
original: account we have of this drug. De Laet, from this, 
compiled his account, which is almott a literal tranflation of 
this into Latin: from his hint Pifo and Marggrave enquired 
after it more carefully upon the fpot, and from them came 
the firit accurate accounts we had of it; fo that all feems, 
ab origine; deduced from Michael 'Triitaon’s account of it. 
Miller apprehends that the plant which furnifhes the true 
ipecaguanha belongs to the genus of Triofeum, or folfe tpeca- 
cuanha. It is, as fome have thought, the P/ychoirta emetica 
of Linnzus the younger. But the authority on which Mutis 
received the information is not to be implicitly followed. 

Pifo divides this root into two forts, the white and the 
brown ; or, according to Geoffroy, the Peruvian and Brazi- 
lian ipecacuanha: but three forts, fays Dr Woodville, are 
dilinguifhable in our fhops; viz. afh-coloured or grey, 
brown, and white. The a/b-colvured is brought from Peru, 
and is a {mall wrinkled root, bent and contorted into a great 
variety of figures, brought over in fhort pieces full of 
wrinkles and deep circular fiffures, down to a {mall white 
woody fibre that runs in the middle of each piece ; the corti- 
cal part is compaét, britt'e, and appears {mooth and refinous 
upon breaking ; it has very little imell, the tafte is bitterith 
and fub-acrid, covering the tongue, as it were, with a kind 
of mucilage. The drown is fmall, fomewhat more wrinkled 
than the foregoing ; of a brown or blackifh colour without, 
and white within: this is brought from Brazil. The white 
fort is woody, has no wrinkles, and no perceptible birternefs 
in tatte. The firlt, that is, the afh-coloured or grey ipeca- 
cuanha, is that ufually preferred for medicinal ufe. The 
brown has been fometimes obferved, even in a {mall dofe, to 
produce violent effects. The white, though taken in a large 
one, has fcarcely any effect at all. 

There are divers falfe fpecies of ipecacuanha, or roots, 
which, on account of their external appearance, bear the de- 
nomination of ipecacuanha, and are fometimes fold for it. 
Dr. Douglas mentions two : the one white, refembling the 
true white, only larger in fize, flraighter, and fofter to the 
touch ; the other brown, of a deeper colour than the true 
brown, and fometimes mixed with red, whence it has alfo 
been called red ipecacuanha. ‘Thefe are both produced in 
Maryland and ‘Virginia, where they are uled as vomitives 
by the lower fort. Sir Hans Sloane has difcovered that the 
latter is ne other than the root of a poifonous apocynum, 
deferibed by him in his Natural Hiltory of Jamaica. Sce 
Phil. Tranf. N 4.10. : 

The genvine ipecacuanha has {carcely any fimell, untefs 
Gaul ing 
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IPECACUANHA. 


éxtring its pulverization, or infution in liquors; when it emits 
a faint naufeous one. Geoffroy obferves, that in pulverizing 
couliderable quantities, the finer powder that flies off is apt 
to affe& the operator with difficulty of breathing, a {pitting 
of blood, a bleeding at the nofe, ora {welling and infamma- 
tion of the eyes and face, and fometimes of the throat ; 
which (ymptoms go off in a few days, {pontaueoufly, or by 
the aid of venefection. 

Dr. Irving afcertatned by experiments, that this root con- 
4ains a gummy and refinous matter, and that the gum 1s in 
much greater proportion, and is more powerfully emetic, 
than the refin: that the cortical part 1s more aétive than the 
hgneous; and that the whole root manifeits an antifeptic and 
aitriugent power. He alfo found its emetic quality to be 
moit effectually counteracted by means of the acetous acid, 
infomuch that Zo grains of the powder, taken in two ounces 
of vinegar, produced only fome loofe itools. 

The bark of tpecacuanha is faid to be preferable to its 
root, as an emetic; acting equally well, and with equal 
fafety, in a {maller dofe, either in powder, or infufion. Six 
grains of the bark, infufed for a night in an ounce and a half 
of old Rhenifh, proves a good emetic. See Phil. Tranf. 
N’ 476. fect. 10. 

‘The brown ipeeacuanha yields, by diftillation, a {maller 
quantity of oil than the grey; and the Jatt portion of the 
{pirit which comes over with the oil, on urging the fire to 
the greate{t violence, though it be confiderably acid to the 
taite, yet does not teem to contain lefs, but rather more vola- 
tile particles than the fpirit drawn in the fame manner from 
the grey. On mixing the {pirits of both kinds alfo with falt 
of tartar, the volatile parts of that from the brown efcape 
with more rapidity than thofe from the fpirit of the grey, 
and affe@t the nofe more fenfibly. 

It is rational to conclude from hence, that if the brown 
ipecacuanha contains lefs oil than the grey, it alfo contains 
jefs reins; and that as this laft portion of fpirit contained 
more volatile parts, it muft naturally be expected that it 
fhould prove more violent in its operation than the grey. 
“This obfervation alfo, which is countenanced by fact, may 
in fome degree favour the opinion of thofe who affirm, that 
the purgative virtues of medicines are excited by a volatile 
falt, and that they are more or lefs violent, as they contain 
more or lefs of this falt. 

The brown ipecacuanha, as well as the grey, will afford 
two forts of extraéts, a refinous and a faline one; but both 
thefe are.yielded in a {maller quantity from the brown than 
from the grey, and confequently the refiduum is always 
greater fromthe brown. Eight ounces of the grey ipeca- 
suanha yield, with fpirit of wine, ten drams of the refinous 
extract; the fame quantity of the brown, treated in the 
fame manner, yields only fix drams. From the refiduum of 
this quantity of the grey kind, thus divefled only of its 
relin by the fpirit, there may be procured, by a watery fol- 
vent, two ounces of a faline extraét; but the refidue of the 
Jame quantity of the brown will yield only five or fix drams 
of this extract, by the fame treatment. The refidue of the 
grey, thus divefted of its refinous and faline parts, will 
weigh four ounces ; and the refidue of the brown, after the 
fame treatment, will weigh fix ounces. Hence it is very 
evident, that the active principles are much more abundant 
in the grey than in the brown kind of this ufeful root. 

Neumann fays that fixteen ounces of good ipecacuanha 
will yield three ounces of refinoys matter, in which its virtue 
confilts, by means of {pirit of wine; and from the fame 
quantity, by means of water, five ounces of gummy matter 
were extraéted. 

If the procefs of this analyfis be varied, and the watery 


menitruum ufed firft, the proportion of the faline extraét 
will be greatly increafed by it, and that of the refinous 
greatly diminifhed ; eight ounces of the grey ipecacuanha, 
thus treated, yielding three ounces and a halt of faline ex- 
tract, and only thirty-fix grains of the refinous one after- 
wards by fpirit of wine ; and the fame quantity of the brown 
yielding one ounce and three drams of the faline extraét, and 
only twenty-four grains of the refinous one, by means cf 
fpirit of wine afterwards ufed. From all this it is eafy to 
perceive, that the brown ipecacuanha contains much lefs of 
the active parts, and much more of the terreftrial, than the 
grey 5 and yet it is equally certain from trial, that the brown 
is much more violent in its operation than the grey, 

This feems a perplexing fort of paradox ; but to explain 
it we mult remember, that the virtues of medicines are not 
to be meafured by their bulk nor their weight, the most 
powerful of all aGiing in the fmalleft quantities. It has been 
obferved, that the laft portion of {pirit drawn from the 
brown is more pungent aad {trong than that from the grey 5 
and probably this part of the root has as much power 
to irritate the internal parts of the inteliines as the refinous 

arts. 

The beft menftruum for extra¢iing the entize virtue of the 
root, appears to be a mixture of one part of pure fpirit, 
with two or three parts of water. In the fheps, wine Is 
employed: an cunee of the root is macerated or digefted in 
a pint of Canary, or fifteen ounces cf mountain, to which 
fome add a quarter cf an ounce of dried orange-peel. Thefe 
tinctures, in dofes of from half an ounce, or lefs, to an 
ounce and upwards, prove mildly emetic. Lewis Mat. 
Med. 

It has been found by experience, that this is the mildeft 
and fafeft emetic with which we are acquainted ; having this 
peculiar advantage, that if it does not operate by vomit, it 
readily paffes off by the other emunctories. It was firft in- 
troduced to us with the charaéier of an almeft infallible 
remedy in dyfenteries and other inveterate fluxes, as diar- 
rheea, menorrhagia, and, leucorrhoea, and alfo in diforders 
preceeding from ob{lruCtions of long {tanding ; nor has it 
lo{t much of its reputation by time. ‘The ufe of ipecacuanha 
in thefe fluxes 1s thought to depend upon its reltering per- 
{piration ;.. for in thefe cafes, efpecially in dyfentery and 
diarrhcea, the fkin is dry and tenfe ; and while the common 
diaphorectics ufually pals off by itool, {mall dofes of this 
root have been adminiftered with the belt effeéts, proving 
both laxative and diaphoretic. Dyr.: Cuilen attributes its 
good effects entirely to its purgative quality. In common 
cafes of dyfentery, it is faid foon to perform a cure, by 
bringing on a free diaphorefis, or plentiful fweat, after the 
patient has taken a puke or two, and is covered up warm 1A 
bed. In putrid or malignant dyfenteries, it requires to ve 
continued fcr feveral days, and repeated as an evacuanty 
with the affiftance of rhubarb, cordial antifeptics, and mild 
opiates, or aftringents. In cafes requiring plentiful evacue 
ation, or when the offending matter is lodged deep, fir John 
Pringle recommends it to be given in fmall dofes, and re- 
peated at proper intervals, till vomiting and purging 
come on. 

In the fpafmodic afthma, Dr. Akenfide remarks, that 
when nothing contraindicates repeated vomiting, he knew 
no medicine fo effectual as ipecacuanha. In violent pas 
roxy{ms, a fcruple procures immediate relief. When the 
complaint is habitual, from three to five grains every morn- 
ing, or from five to ten every other morning, may be given 
for a month or fix weeks. ‘This medicine has been alfo fue- 
cefsfully ufed in hemorrhages. Several cafes of menors 
rhagia are mentioned by Dahlberg, in which one-third or 
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half of a grain was given every four hours, till it effe@ted a 
cure. Thefe {mall dofes are hkewife found of great ufe m 
catarrhal and even confumptive cafes, as well as in various 
flates of fever. Dr. Cullen (Mat. Med. vol. ii.) informs 
us, that he knew a praétitioner who cured intermittents by 
giving five grams of ipecacuanha, or enough to excite 
naufea, an hour before the acceflion of the fit was expected 5 
and that Dr. Thompfon, formerly of Montrofe, propofed 
to cure agues by the employment of emetics given at the 
time of acceffion, ox at the end of the cold {tage ; and this 
practice has alfo been fuccefsful, and may indeed be exe- 
cuted by tartar emetic: but in trying fuch practices, the 
ipecacuanha was found more mavageable than the other, 
ty generally more eafy to the patient. Woodv. Med. 

Ofs: : 

Ipecacuanna, Baflard, in Botany, is a fpecies of afcle- 
pias, or {wallow-wort. 

Ipecacuanna, Fale, or Dr. Tinkar’s weed, from his 
having been one of the firft perfons who brought the root 
into nfe. See Triosreum. 

IPECA-GUACA, in Ornithology, the name of a Bra- 
filian fpecies of duck. “It is of a middle fize between the 
duck and goofe, and is kept tame there for breeding and 
eating. It will fatten as well en dry land as when it has the 
ufe of water, and lays a vaft nnmber of egos. 

IPECATI-APOA, the name of a Brafilian fpecies of 
duck called pata by the Portuguefe ; the word in that lan- 
pusge expreiling goofe. It is nearly of the fize of the goofe, 

ut 1s exactly of the fhape and figure of the common duck. 
It is very common in the Brafilian rivers, and is flefhy and 
well tafled. 

IPECU, the name of a Brafilian bird of the wood-pecker 
kind, called by Mr. Ray, picus varius Brajilienfis. V+ is of 
the fize of a common pigeon. Its beak is itraiyht, and very 
hard and fharp, and it pierces the bark and wood of trees 
with it, in the fame manner as the European kinds. Sce 
Picus dineatus. 

IPIEK, in Geography, a river of Servia, which rifes in 
mount lizemus, and runs into the Danube, near Galom- 
batz: > 

IPERSHEIM, atown of Germany, in the county of 
Schwarzenburg ; 13 miles $.W. of Schainfeld. 

IPERUQUIBA, in Jchthyology, a name by which fome 
have called the remora, or fucking-fifh ; called alfo by the 
Portuguefe, pieve pogador, and piexe pioltho. See Ecui- 
NUS. 

IPHICRATES, in Biography, a celebrated Athenian 
general, was born in a humble rank of life ; but by improv- 
ing the fituation in which he was thrown, he, at an early 
age, raifed himfelf to a high military command. As he ad- 
vanced in the army, he fhewed himfelf a flri@ difciplinarian, 
and attentive to every circumftance of military improvement. 
He made war againit the Thracians, obtained fome victories 
over the Spartans, and aflifted the Perfian king againit 
Egypt. He changed the drefs and arms of his foldiers, and 
rendered them more alert and expeditious in ufing their 
weapons, In the focial war, a fleet was fitted out by the 
Athenians for the recovery of Byzantium, under the joint 
commands of Iphicrates, Timotheus, and Chares. ‘The 
two former diflered from the latter on his propofal to attack 
the enemy’s fleet during a violent florm, and were in con- 
fequence charged by him with treafonable intentions. ‘They 
were recalled by the people of Athens, and publicly profe- 
cuted, Timotheus was condemned, and wert into exile: 
Iphicrates defended himfelf with great {pirit, and was ac- 
quitted. He was indebted for this not only to his elo- 
quetce, but to the menacing appearance, round the tribunal, 
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of feveral military partizans. When reproached for allowing 
and encouraging fo violent a proceeding, he replied, « I 
have long borne arms for the fafety of my country, and 
fhould be a great fool not to employ them to fave myfelf.’’ 
From this time, however, he ceafed to ferve in the army. 
He lived to a great age, and faw his countrymen fully re- 
conciled to him. He left one fon, named Menetheus, by 
the daughter of the king of Thrace. Univer. Hilt. Corn. 
Nepos. 

IPHOFEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Wurzburg; 15 miles E.S.E. of Wurzburg. 

IPIALES, a town of South America, in the province 
of Popayan; 36 miles S. of Pafto. 

IPOM@EA, in Botany, fo called by Linnzus, from iL, 
which, he unaccountably miftakes for the Convolvulus plant, 
whereas it means a creeping fort of worm that infefts and 
corrodes vines; and éyoo:, lite. By this appellation he 
evidently intended to exprefs the clofe relemblance of 
Lpomaa to the genus Convo/vulus, with which it agrees in 
habit altogether. Linn. Gen. 87. Schreb. 116. Willd. 
Sp. PL. v. 1.-879.. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. : Ait. Hort. 
Kew. ed 2. v. 1. 338. Brown. Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 
484. Juff. 134. Lamark Illufir. t. 104. (Quamoclit ; 
Tourn. t. 39.) Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Campanacee, Linn. Convolvuli, Jul. aii 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, oblong, f{mall, in. five 
deep fegments, without any appendages, permanent. Cor. 
of one petal, funnel-fhaped, or bell-fhaped ; tube fomewlhat 
cylindrical, very long ; limb five-cleft, {preading, with five 
plaits. Stam. Yilaments five, awl-fhaped, nearly the length 
of the corolla; anthers roundifh. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, 
roundifh; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the corolla; 
ftigma capitate, nearly globofe, in two or three lobes. 
Peric. Capfule roundifh, of two or three ceils. Seeds few, 
large, roundifh, fometimes hairy. : 

Eff. Ch. Calyx deeply five-cleft, naked. Corolla with 
five plaits, fomewhat funnel-fhaped. Stigma capitate and 
globofe, lobed. ‘Capfule of two or three ceils. Seeds twe 
in each cell. 

A large genus, more corre&tly diftinguifhed from Con- 
volvulus by the globote form of its ftigma, than by the more 
narrow or tubular fhape of the coroila. For want of at- 
tending to this, Linnzus and others have mifplaced feveral 
fpecies. Jacquin in his Colleélanea, v. 3. 303, has called the 
attention of botanifls to this fubject, and Mr. R. Brown ia 
his Prodromus has recently thrown further light upen it, in- 
dicating, moreover, the want of bracteas or appendages to 
the calyx in Zpomea, which are found in Convolen/us. 

Examples of Jtomea, eminent for their beauty, are 
I. Quamociit, Linn. Sp. Pl. Curt. Mag. t. 244, a 
native of the ait Indies, remarkable for its find peCtinated 
leaves, and rich crimfon blofloms :—I. eoccirieas Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 226. Curt. Mag. t. 221, found in the Weit Indies, 
and ealily cultivated, as an annual, in our gardens :—I. Bona 
nox, Linn. Sp. Pl. 228. Curt. Mag. t. 752, found alfo in 
the Welt Indies, and rarely feen with us. The flowers of 
the latt are large and white; we fhould from the name, as 
well as their appearance, guefs them to be fragrant in an 
evening. 

Iromaa, in Gardening, comprehends, plants of the her, 
baceous flowery kinds; of which the {pecies chiefly culti- 
vated ‘are the winged-leaved ipomea (I. quamechi), and 
the fearlet-flowered ipomaa (1. coccinea). 

Of the fecond {pecies there 1s a variety with orange co; 
loured flowers. 

Method of Culture. —Thefe plants are increafed by fowing 
the well-ripened {feeds in fmall pots, plunging them in a mild 
2 2 hot-bed, 
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hot-bed, or in the earth of the bed, in the early {pring 
months, proper air and water being given. When the 
plants bere attained {ome growth, and in the firft fort begin 
to climb, they fhould be removed, with balls of earth about 
their roots, into the places where they are to grow; or, 
which is better for the firft kind, into feparate large pots, 
replunging them in the bark hot-bed. They fhould have 
proper {ticks fet for them to twine about ; fome pots of the 
firft kind being placed in the ftove, as being more tender in 
their nature. 

The firit fort affords variety in the ftove, and among 
other tender potted plants in the fummer ; and the latter, in 
the fronts of warm borders, as well as among the lefs tender 
potted flowering plants. 

IPOMOPSIS, in Botany, fo called, by Michaux, from 
wos to firike forcibly, and ols-, the Sights in allufion, as it 
fhould feem, to the dazzling brilliancy of the flowers of the 
original fpecies. Michaux Amer. v. 1. 141. Sm. Exot. 
Bot. v. r. 23. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. r. 342. Clafs and 
order, Peatandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Campanacee, Linn. 
Polemonia, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, bell-fhaped, me nbee 
nous at the bale; its limb in five, long, equal, linear, erect 
fegmeuts. Cor. funnel-fhaped ; tube cylindrical ; limb in 
five, deep, ovate, nearly equal fegments. Stam. Filaments 
five, inferted into the upper pate: of the tube, awl-fhaped, 
fhorter than the limb ; anthers roundifh, two-lobed. Pf. 
Germen fuperior, ovate ; ftyle thread-fhaped, about as long 
as the tube ; {tigma in hirer! deep, oblong, downy, fpread- 
ing fegments. Peric. Capfule rather fhorter than the calyx, 
ovate, “obtufe, of three cells, and three valves. Seeds feveral 
in each cell, in two rows, acutely angular. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five fegments, enisawous at the bafe. 
Corolla funnel-fhaped. Stamens {pringing from the .tube. 
Stigma three-cleft. Capfule fuperior, of three cells and 
three valves. Seeds feveral, angular. 

1. J. elegans. Scarlet Ipomopfis. Michaux Amer. v. 1. 

142. Sm. Exot. Bot. t.13. (Ipomza rubra; Linn. Sytt. 
Veg. ed. 14. 204. Polemonium rubrum; Linn. Sp. PI. 
231. Cantua coronopifolia; Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 870. 
Quamoclit pennatum erectum, floribus in thyrfum digettis ; 
Dill. Elth. 321. t. 241.) *¢ Stem ere, ttraight. Corolla 
thrice as long as the calyx.’’—A_ native of South Carolina, 
whence it was originally brought to Sherard’s garden at 
Eltham. It has oceafionally been imported fince from the 
fame country, and was lately raifed im great perfection at 
Mefirs. Lee and Kennedy’s, where the excellent figure in 
exotic botany was drawn. It flowers in September or 
OGober, and confequently ripens feed with difficulty. Ac- 
cording to all appearance this beautiful plant is a diennial. 
Root fibrous. Stem folitary, ereét, becoming panicled at 
the height of four or five feet, round, leafy, and clothed, 
like the whole herbage, with fhort, glandular; white hairs. 
Leaves pinnatifid ; fegments long and: narrow, thofe of the 
radical leaves fhorter and broader; floral leaves fimple. 
Flowers on fhort ftalks, drooping. Corolla equally five- 
cleft, of a brilliant fearlet, elegantly dotted on the infide. 
Stamens flender, red; anthers yellow. Germen {mooth, pale 
green. Capfule almoft membranous, the partitions from the 
centre of the valves. Seeds in two rows, {mall, not winged. 

2. I. incon{picua. Little Blue Ipomopfis. Sm. Exot. 
Bot. t. 14. “Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 342.—** Stem 
much branched and fpreading. Corolla fearcely longer than 
the calyx. Segments of all the leaves linear.’’—Native of 
North America, and firft raifed, in 1793, at Sion Houfe, 
by Mr. Thomas Hoy, -F.L.S. It flowered in November. 
Root annual, Stems numerous, about a foot high, leafy, 
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round, pubefcent as in the lait fpecics. caves alternate, 
pinnatifid ; fegments long and narrow, generally | fimple, 
Flower-jralks various in length, limple, “folitary, or In pairs, 
erect. Calyx with rather broader teeth than the for egollip'e 
Corolla blue, with a white tube, by no means flriking or 
beautiful. Stigma purplith. Capfule ovate, thin, whitifh. 


Dr. Smith has obferved, that this [pecies ferves to confirn | 


the Jpomop/is of Michaux, with which it agrees fo completely 
in every botanical character, that we And it not very eafy 
to eftablifh even a {pecific difference on found principles ; 
while, on the other hand, it fhews how different this natural 
genus 1s from Cantua, and all others to which it has been 
referred. The fame author mentions a third {pecies, J. a/- 
bida, gathered by Dombey, at Lima, much like this, but 
upricht ; ; its leaves doubly pinnatifid, with fornewhat ellip- 
tical lobes, and its Howers whitifh. 

IPPO, in Natural Hiftory. See Macassar Potfon. 

IPS, in Geography, a town of Autria, fituated near the 
conflux of the Ips and Danube, on the fcite of the ancient 
Pons Lis, on Ifipontium ; 48 miles W. of Vienna. N, lat, 
48? irg!. Belong. iis 5. 

IPSALA, or SkipstLar, a town of Eurepean Turkey - 
in Romania; 53 miles S.W. of Adrianople. 

IPSARA, called by the ancients P/yrea or Pfyria, an 
ifland in the Grecian Archipelago, about fix miles long and 
three wide; the foil is in general ftony, and affords no great 
refources to agriculture and commerce. It, however, pro- 
duces figs, grapes, a {mall quantity of cotton, and fome 
corn, and red.wine a6 an article, of commerce. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly Greeks, about 1000 in number, who pay 
a tribute of about 1coo crowns, and are fubject to the cadi 
of Scio fix miles N.W, of Scio. N. lat. 38’ 43’. E. long. 
25’ 35'.. About a league from Ipfara lies a {mailer and 
defert land, called ‘‘ Anti-ipfara, fearcely two leagues 
in eiteuratescnee: Between thefe two iflands fhips find a 
very good anchorage. 

IPSHEIM, a town of Germany, in the principality of 
Culmbach; 17 miles N.N.W. of Anfpach. 

IPSILI, a {mall ifland in the gulf of Engia. 

IPSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town and river of A fia, 
in Phrygia, S.E. of Synnada; famous for a battle fought 
here in the year 300 B.C. between Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, having an army of 70,000 foot, 10,000 horfe, and 
75 elephants, and the kings of Scleucus, Lytimachus and 
Caffandra, who had 74,000 infantry and 10,500 cavalry, 
400 elephants, and 20 chariots of war. Antigonus was 
defeated and killed. Demetrius fled into Greece. The 
conquerors divided their lands between them. 

IPSWICH, formerly called Gippefwich, Gippefwid, Gyp- 


eqicus, &e. in Geee graphy, a borouzh and the county town 


of Suffolk, England, is icated on the northern bank of the 


river Orwell, at the diftance of 18 miles N.E. from Cole 
chefter, 54 S.W. of Yarmouth, 12 N.W. of Harwich, and 
69 N. i. of London. In the year 18co, it contained 2221 
houfes, and 74,292 inhabitants. Near this place the river 
Gippen, or Gipping, unites its waters with the Orwell, 
which is navigable for 12 miles to the fea at Harwich, 
where is a commodious haven, or harbour, Ipfwich ap- 
pears to have been a town of fome confequence during the 
Anglo-Saxon dynatty ; for it was fortifed with a vallum 
and fofs when the Dancs made their depredatory incur- 
fions into this part of the ifland. Within the {pace of ten 
years they pillaged this town twice: firft in, or near the 
year got, and again in tooo. In the fifth year of king 
John’s reign, the fortifications were repaired and materially 
flrengthened. The walls were provided with, at leaft, four 
fortified gates; which were refpectively called, from their 
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relative fituations, Fiaft-Gate, Welt-Garte, North-Gate, and 
_South-Gate ; and the tawn was alfo divided into four leets 
or wards. Some fragments and parts of the old wails are 
full remaining. Of the caftle, no veltige is left, either to 
prove its feite, or define its character. ‘he liberties of the 
borongh, however, extend beyond the walls, and compre- 
hend the four hamlets of Stoke- Hall, Wikes-U fford, Brooks- 
Hall, and Wikes-Bifhop. he extent of thefe lberties 
comprifes an area, meafuring about four miles from ealt to 
weft, aud nearly five miles in a tranfverfe direétion. The 
corporation has alfo jurifdiction and advantageous privileges 
by water, on the Orwell to the fea-port of Harwich. In 
the time of king Edward the Confeffor, his queen held two 


parts of the borough, and her brother, earl Guert, a third - 


part. When the lomefday book was made, Roger Bigot, 
earl of Norwich, poffeffed the half hundred of Gippefwid. 
‘At the former period, there were 538 burge‘fes refiding 
here, who paid cuftom to the king, but at the conquelt 
there were only. 110 burgeffes, and in the Norman record 
it is ftated, that. ** 325 houfes are now empty.’? The firit 
charter granted to the borough is dated 2sth of May t199, 
rit of king John; this grants to the burgeffes, 1, «* The 
borough with all its appurtenances, liberties, &c. to be 
holden of the king and his heirs by the payment of the right 
and ufual annual farm, and 100 fhillings more at the exche- 
quer."’ This fum is fuppofed to have amounted to fixty 
marks, or 4o/.: 2. The burgeffes were alfo exempted from 
the payment of all taxes under the names of tholl, leftage, 
ftallage, paffage, pondage, andall other cu‘toms by land, 
and at fea-ports: 3. To have a merchant’s gild, and hanfe 
ot their own: 4. No perfon to be quartered on them with- 
oat confent, or any thing taken from them by force: 
5. That they mizht hold their lands and recover their juft dues 
from whomfoever they be owing:’’ which implies that the 
inhabitants were then conttituted lawful fubjects: « 6. That 
they fhould hold their lands and tenures within the 
borough, according to the cuftom of the borough of Ipf- 
wich; 7. That none of them fhall be fined or amerced, but 
according to the laws of the free-boroughs:; 8. And that 
they might choofe two bailives and four coroners out of the 
more lawful men of the faid town.’’ Suffolk Traveiler. 
After this charter was ratified and obtained, the burgeffes 
affembled in the church-yard of St. Mary at Tower, and 
there held their firft great court ; appointed officers, &c. 
Here they continued to tranfact their public bufinefs till the 
13th year of Edward I.’sreign, when that monarch feized 
the borough, and held it in fubordination for fix years. 
He then renewed and confirmed the charter, by public act, 
dated at Berwick, AD. 1291. For this liberty the bur- 
gefles were required to pay an annual rent of 60/. to the 
king. Another charter was granted by king Henry VI. ; 
but the moft material a&t of this kind was procured 
in the 17th year of king Charles II. Among the privileses 
conferred on the burgefles by thefe charters, is that of fend- 
ing two members to parliament, who are cleted by the votes 
of about 700 burgefles. ‘The officers of thefe, and who are 
entrufted with the civil government of the place, are two 
bailiffs, a recorder, to portmen, and 24 common-councilmen. 
The borough is faid to have returned members ad origine. 
Like the generality of parliamentary boroughs, this has been 
the caufe of much eed corruption, and litigation, A 
‘memorable inftance of the latter occurred before a com- 
mittee of the houfe of commons in 1780, when Mr.Cator, 
who had obtained a majority of votes by bribery, &c. was 
declared difqualitied to take a feat in the houfe, and a new 
writ was iffued to elect another perfon, The particulars of 


this cafe are fully narrated in Oldfeld’s “ Hiltory of 
Boroughs,”’ vol. ti. 

In addition to the privileges already noticed, the corporate 
officers of Ipfwich are authorized to pafs fines and recoveries, 
try civil and criminal caufes, and hold pleas of the crown. 
They alfo hold aflizes of wine, bread, beer, &c. and have an 
admiralty jurifdi¢tion, whereby they are entitled to all waifs, 
itrays, and goods cait on fhore. No freeman can be com- 
pelled to ferve on juries out of the town; and every burgefs 
is entitled to feveral advantageous privileges on failing to 
different ports. 

Ipf{wich at prefent contains twelve parifh churches. In 
the Domefday book nine are fpecified : and in the year 1287 
it is related in Stoweys Annals that fome churches in this 
town, at Yarmouth, at Dunwich, &c. were deftroyed by a 
violent ftorm, and by the waves of the agitated fea. The 
names of the prefent parifhes, are, 1. St. Clement’s, which is 
confolidated with St. Helen’s, and has no church: 2. St. 
Helen’s, or Hellen’s, is a rectory : 3. St. Lawrence's church 
is faid to have been begun by John Bottold, who died A.D. 
1431. The chancel was erected by John Balwyn, who 
died in 1449; anda chantry was founded here, in 1514, by 
Edmund Dauntry, a poftman of this town, who alfo caufed 
the market crofs to be built: 4. St. Margaret’s was impro- 
priated to the priory of the Holy ‘lrinity, the church of 
which was formerly ftanding near St. Margaret’s chureh- 
yard: 5. St. Mary’s, at Elms: 6. St. Mary’s, at Kay: 7. St. 
Mary’s, at Stoke: 8. St. Mary’s, at ower: g. St. Mat- 
thew: 10 St. Nicholas’s: tr. St. Peter’s : 12. St. Stephen’e, 
Befides thefe, the three following churches are in the vicinity 
of the town: 1. Thurlefton: 2. Whitton: and 3. Weilter- 
field. The monaftic eftablifhments within the town were 
formerly very numerous, and feveral houfes, parts of build- 
ings, and places, ftill retain the names of the refpetive 
focietics. Thefe were, 1. The Holy Trinity, or Chriit 
Church, a priory of Black canons: 2. St. Peter and St. Paul, 
a priory of Black canons: 3. St. Mary Magdalen, and St. 
James, a hofpital for leprous perfons: 4. Dandy’s Alms- 
houfes: 5. A houfe of Auttin friars: 6, 7, and 8. Black 
friars, Gray friars, and White friars. For accounts of 
thefe eftablifhments, fee Tanner’s Notitia Monattica. 

Ipfwich formerly contained feveral large houfes belongin 
to wealthy merchants and eminent perfons. Of thefe a fevs 
remain in reduced and dilapidated conditions. Among 
thefe are walls and a brick gateway to a building culled 
Wolley-college, which was appropriated and enlarged by 
Cardinal Wolfey for a dean, 12 fecular canons, 8 clerks, and 
8 choirifters. To this college was annexed a grammar {chool ; 
but before the founder’s defign was carried into effe& he 
was arrefted by king Henry VIII. and is fuppofed to 
have taken me os to efcape an ignominious trial and exe- 
cution. The {cite of the college comprifed about fix acres 
of land. The bilhop of Norwich had a palace called Cur- 
fon’s-houfe, in Silent-itreet. Sir Andrew Windfor, after- 
wards lord Windfor, had a houfe in the parith of St. Mary, 
at Stoke. The archdeacon of Suffolk poffefled a houfe, 
called Place or Palace, in Upper Brook-{treet. Part of the 
outer wall and gates lately remained. In the parifh of St. 
Stephen were formerly two houfes, or manfions of confider- 
able note: one of which belonged to, and was inhabited by 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk ; and the other to fir 
Anthony Wingfield, knight of the Garter, vice-chamber- 
lain and privy-counfellor to king Henry VIII. Some 
aa of the latter {till remain, and are curious exam. 
ples of the fyle in which fuch mantfions were ornamented, 
Several little houfes in this town are embecliihed, both ex- 
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ternally and internally, with carved and ftuccoed devices’ 
but thefe are chiefly of the age of James I. and Charles I. 

The commerce and trade of Ipfwich, though not upon 
a large feale, furnifh employment to many of the poorer 
wnbiabitante: and fortunes to thofe who poffefs property to 
fpeculate with, Several veffels belong to this town, and 
many have been built here. Four building yards are at- 
tached to the port. The chief trade of the place is malt- 
ing. Ipfwich ts fupplied with five fairs annually, and five 
days out of the feven are appropriated for markets. For 
the accommodation of perfons frequenting thefe, a large, 
commodious’ market-place has been ere¢ted fan defigns 
by Mr. Brown, an archite&t of this town. A feries 5 of 
buildings, on pillars, is difpofed round two quadrangular 
courts, in which perfons who frequent the market may be 
provided with fhelter and accommodation for a fmall annual, 
or weekly rent. The plan is judicious, and aamirably adapted 
to its purpofe. In this town are five charity-{chools for the 
education and clothing of poor children. 

On the quay is a cuftom houfe: it was determined in the 
reign of Edward III. that the bailiff and burgefles of Ipf- 
wich had the fole right to take euftom-houfe duties for 
goods landed at the port of Harwich: whence it is inferred 
that the latter was a fubordinate, and dependant port to 
the former. The tide commonly rifes from 10 to 12 feet : 
but at low water the river is fhallow and narrow. At Ipf- 
wich are the following public buildings : a town-hall, coun- 
cil-chamber, and fhire-hall ; a w arkhoule, or hofpital, and 
fome alms-houfes. 

Adjoining the town is a feat and park called Chrift- 

church, occupying the fcite and lands of an ancient priory 5 ; 
and to the fouth of Ip{fwich are the following feats: Tat- 
tingiton-hall, Wolveriton-hall ;—to ic well age Chauntry, 
Sproughton, Burital, and Bramford, timtlefham-hall, Stoke- 
hall, aud Hill-houfe. © Among the snteae natives of this 
town, the name of Thomas W olfey is particularly diftin- 
guifhed.. He ts faid to have been the fon of a butcher, 
but this is doubted by the editor of the fecond edition of 
«©The Suffolk Traveller.”? It is evident, however, that he 
rapidly advanced from a low rank in fociety, to be even the 
mafter of his tyrannical and felfifh monarch; but at length he 
fell a facrifice to his own ambition and to the caprice of his 
king. He was born here March 1471, and died at Leicefter 
Nov. 29, 1530. Several memoirs and accounts of him have 
been publithed, but an “ imparti tal life’’ of him ¢¢ is ftilla deti- 
deratum ink E nelith biography.’ ads in hisinterefting 
« Hiftory of the Colk "ges and Halls, &e. of Oxford,” has 
given a fhort and difcriminating saree of him, with refer- 
ences to, and cbfervations on the cardinal’s different biogra+ 
phers. ‘The pana names occur as “ worthies”” of Ij fwich: 
Ralph Brownrigg, D.D. and bifhop of Exeter: William 
Butlér, phyfician, who, according to Fuller, ‘* Worthies of 

; ,* (vol. it. p.'340. ) was the oct of the age.’” 
Mr. Raw, a reise date bookteller of Tpfwich, is printing 
a hiftory of this town. Suffolk Traveller, zd edit. 8vo. 1764. 

Izswicn, the Agawam of the Indians, a poft-town and 
port of entry in America, pleafantly Rasa on both fides 
ef Ipfwich river, in Effex county, Maflachufetts, 30 miles 
N.E. by N. of Bofton, and about a mile fOr ee fea. 
The townthip of Ipfwich is divided into four parifhes, and 
contains 601 houfes, and 3305 inl vabitants, who are chiefly 
farmers ; a few veficls are employed in the fifhery, and fome 
few trade to the Wett Indies: filk, thread, ‘and lace, of an 
elegant texture, are manufactured here in large quantifies, 
by women and children, and fold for ufe and exportation in 
1 cther mercantile towns. Tpfwich townfhip was 


Bofton and 
incorporated in 1634. It was formerly a place of conflider- 
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able importance 5 but its decline is attributed to a barred 
harbour, ‘and fhoals in the river. N. lat. 42° 43'. W. long. 
70° 5o'. 

Irswicn, New, a townfiip in Hillfborough county, 
Hampithire, containing 1266 inhabitants ; fituatcd on the 
W. fide of Souhagan river, and feparated from W hatfhook 
mountain by the N. line of Maflachufetts; 56 miles N.W. 
of Botton. It was incorporated in 1762, and bas a flou- 
rifhing academy. ; 

IQUEIQUY, or Iquiqurz, an ifland in the Pacific 
ocean, near the coaft of Peru, about a mile in circumference, 
fituated in a fmall gulf, which affords fhelter for veflels, but 
no frefh water. It is inhabited by Indians and flaves be- 
longing to the Spaniards, who are employed in collecting a 
yellow earth, formed by the dung of birds, as manure for 
vines, and with which eight or ‘ten fhips have been loaded 
annually for a century. 5: lat: 20 20’. 

IOUISENQUI, one of the iflands of Japan, fituated 
near the S.E. coatt of the ifland of Ximo. ‘This ifland is 
very fmall. N. lat. 32°. E. long. r32 4o!. 

IRABAD.. See Hirazpap. 

IRABATTY, aname given to the river Ava, in baie 
part of its courfe. 

IRAC, Arasian, a country of Arabia Deferta, fituated 
to the fouth of the Tigris and Euphrates; the ancient 
Babylonia or Chaldza. This country, tow rardé the N.E., 
is watered by branches of the Euphrates, and is fertile, con- 
taining a number of cities and towns: towards the S.W:; 
it is a dreary wildernefs. One of the principal places in it 
is Baffora. : 

Irac, or Jrac-Ajemi, a province of Perfia, chiefly cor- 
refponding with the ancient Ecbatana; is bounded on the 
N. by Ghilan and Mazanderan, on the E. and N.E. by 
Chorafan, on the S. by Farfiftan, and onthe W. by Kho- 
fiftan or Chufittan, and the Arabian Irac. This province 
contains a part of ancient Media and Parthia: it is about 
150 leagues in length, and 120 in breadth; and part of it 
confifts of barren mountains, or fandy plains, which are alto« 
gether unproduétive, but near the rivers there are extenfive 
and fertile plains. The air is healthy, but very dry; the 
climate is hot; and it hardly ever. rains in the fummer for 
fix months together. Mount Taurus, which traverfes the 
province, furnifhes the animal that yields mufk : manna, of 
an exquilite whitenefs, is found in feveral places : galbanum 
is colle€ted in the mountains near [f{pahan; and in feveral 
places they cultivate grapes, fome of which are dried, and 
others afford white wine. In this province are reckoned 
about 40 towns or cities, Ifpahan, the capital of Perfia, 
is the-chief. - 


IRACOUBO, a river ‘ae Guiana, which rans into the 


Atlantic. N. lat. 5 . W. long. 54° 27/, 

IRACUNDUS Muscu1 Us, in Anatomy, a name given 
by fome authors to one of the mufcles of -the eye, called 
alfo the rectus exterior and abducens. It is one of the 
quatuor reéti oculi of Albinus, and is called by him and 
Douglas, as well as many others, the abductor. 

IRA MALLY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
the cirear of Dindigul; 30 miles W.N.W of Dindigul,  - 

IRAPILLY, a town of Hindeoftan, in the Myfore 
country ; 12 miles SS. of Sankeridurgum. 

IRASBURG, a townfhip of America, in Orleans county; 
Vermont, fituated on Black river;*12 miles S. of the. Cas 
nada hue ; contatning 15 inhabitants. 

IRASCIBLE, in the O/d Philofoghy, a term apphed to 
an appetite, or a part of the foul, where anger and the 
other patlions, which animate us againit things difficult, or 
odious, were fuppoled to refide, 
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©f the eleven kinds of paffions attributed to the foul, phi- 
lofophers afcribe five to the irafcible appetite ; viz. wrath, 
boldnefs, fear, hope, and defpair : the other fix are charged 
on the concupifcible appetite; viz. pleafure, pain, defire, 
averfton, love, and hatred. 
_ Plato divided the foul into three parts; the reafonable, 
irafcible, and concupifcible parts. ‘I'he two lait, according 


to that philofopher, are the corporeal and mortal parts of 


the foul, which give rife to our paflions. 

Plato fixes the feat of the irafcible appetite in.the heart ; 
and of the concupifcible in the liver ; as the two fources of 
blood and fpirits, which alone affect the mind. 

IRAVAT, or Iravati, in Hindu. Mythology, . the 
name of an elephant on which Indra, the regent of the 
firmament, and prince of the beneficent genii, rides.. (See 
Inpra.) It is generally painted with three trunks, ov 
probofci, and is driven by Indra’s charioteer named Matali. 
The Hindus affign vehicles, which they call vahan, to their 
different deitics, male and female. Thus, the vahan of Indra 
is Travat (fee Vauan); but not, it would appear, exclu- 
fively, for Major Moore, in the Hindu Pantheon, p. 261, 
fays, that he has pigtures in which other deities, Rama 
and Krifhna in particular, are mounted on this favoured 
animal. Indra being a perfonification of the vifible heavens, 
his attributes and diftin@tions partake of firmamental allu- 
fions. In his wars he employs many elephants, who are in 
fact clouds ; and their names tranflated mean ¢hunder, bearer, 
Wack, white, rumbler, growler, &c. The chief of all thefe is 
Travat, which means watery, the aqueous property of clouds 
being that mo{t apparent; and we may, in this appropriate 
nomenclature, fancy that we difcern fome appearance of con- 
nection in the mythological machinery of the Hindus, ge- 
nerally at the firlt. view fo apparently anomalous and extra- 
wagant. ; 

. IRBEN, in, Geography, a town of the duchy of Cour- 
Jand, on the coait of the Baltic; 18 miles E.N.E. of 
‘Windau. 

. IRBITSKATA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Perm, on the Irbit; 10o miles N.E. of Ekaterinburg. 

- IRCUNDA, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Cicacole ; 20 miles S.W. of Cicacole. 


IRE Homes, two iflands among the Orkneys, a little 
to the W. of the ifland of Sanda. 


' 
* IREBY, Hien, or Market-Jieby, a parifh and market- 
town in Allerdale-ward, in the county of Cumberland, Eng- 
land, is fituated near the fource of the river Ellen, 303 
miles diftant from London, and contained, according to the 
Osea return of the year 1800, 73 houfes, and 358 in- 
abitants. Here are two annual fairs, and a weekly market 
on Thurfday. The town, though now inconfiderable, is 
of great antiquity, and was, in the opinion of Camden, the 
 Arbeia of the Romans, where the Barcarn Tigrienfes 
vere ftationed ;”? but Horfley diffents from this evidence, 
and afferts, that no Roman antiquities were ever found here ; 
and that the affinity of names has lefs force in this inftance, 
as there is another Ireby in Lancafhire, on the borders of 
Wellmoreland and Yorkthire. This gentleman, with Mr. 
Ward, places the Arbeia at Morefby, where remains have 
been dug up, and the {cite of a flation is evident. Beauties 
of England and Wales, vol. iii. 
IREDELL, acounty of America, in Salifbury diltria, 
orth Carolina, furrounded by Surry, Rowan, and Burke. 
The climate is falubrious, the lands beautifully variegated 
with hills, and the foil rich. It contains 8761 inhabitants, 
| of whom 1481 are flaves. Iredell court-houfe has a poit- 
office ; 25 miles from Salifbury, 
. j 
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IREGA, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Adoni; 
50 miles W.N.W. of Adoni. ‘ 

IREJ, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Gohud ; 
7o miles E. of Narwa. N, lat. 25° 37’. E. long. 79° 4o!. 

IRELABOO, atown onthe N. coaft of the ifland of 
Sumatra. N. lat. 5°9'. E. long. 96’ 15’. 

IRELAND, a large and fertile ifland in the Atlantic 
ocean, lying on the weit of Great Britain, from which it is fe- 
parated by the Irifh fea, or St. George’s Channel. It con- 
tains the moft weftern land in Europe, if we except Iceland, 


and it has no country between it aud the coalt of Labrador 


in North America. _ The fea which feparates it from Great 
Britain, varies in breadth from 14 to 4oleagues; but is 
contracted between Scotland and the county of Down toa 
channel only fix leagues wide, and farther north to a #lill 
narrower ftrait of lefs than four, between the N.E. point 
of the coaft of Antrim and the Mull of Cantyre. 

The general figure of Ireland fomewha* refembles a 
parallelogram, the greateit length of which that can be 
meafured along a meridian, is from Bloody Farland Point, 
in the county of Donegal, to the Stags of Cork harbour ; 
this does not exceed 185 Irifh ,or 2354 Englith miles. It is 
much indented on the eaft by the Ivith fea, and on the weft 
by the Atlantic ocean, fo that its breadth is very unequal, 
Between Emlagh Rafh, in Mayo, and the mouth of Strang- 
ford lough, which is the greateft, there are 143 Irifh (1382 
Englifh) miles, whillt between the bays of Dublin and 
Galway there are but 86 Irifh miles, and between Dundalk 
and Ballyfhannon no more than 67. . It will not, therefore, 
appear furpriling, that there is not a {pot in [reland which 
is fifty miles diltant from the fea. Ii a diagonal line be 
drawn from Fairhead, the north-eattern point, te Mirenheac, 
the fouth-weftern point, it will meafure 241 Irith, or 306 
Englifh miles, which is.the greateft diltance between any two 
points of theifland. The number of, Imfh plantation acres 
is above 12 millions, which is nearly equal to 20 millions of 
Englifh acres. 

The fituation of Ireland is peculiarly favourable for re- 
eciving and beitowing the reciprocal henciits of external com- 
merce. Its communication is open and dire&t with Eng- 


Jand, France, Spain, Portugal, the coaft of Africa, the 


Jatt Indies, South America, the Weit Indies, the United 
States of America, Newfoundland, Hudion’s Bay, Green- 
land, &c., with by far the greate(t part of the richeil, the 
mott fertile, the moft commercial, and the moft mutually 
dependent countries in the world ; with countries abounding 
in an endlels variety of commodities, furnifhing every n.ate- 
rial on which the varied induftry of man can be employed, 
and prefenting the utmoit allurements to the enterpriling 
trader. It feems deflined by nature, {ays Mr. Newenham, 
to be the great emporium of the commodities of Europe and 


‘America; and, indeed, of thofe of almoit every maritime 


country upon the furface of the globe. 
The face of the country affords a pleafing variety. 


ln 


fome parts there are rich and fertile plains, watered by large 


and beautiful rivers ; in others frequent hills produce that in- 
terelting fucceffion of objeéts with which a flat country can 
never abound. Intwoor three counties, there are moft 
romantic and picturefque fcenes, whillt in others, extentive 
plains have been converted into moffy morafles. A fufficient 
quantity of wood, however, is wanting in moi{t parts to 
render the views as interelting as the general character of the 
country would lead us to expe. ‘That this was not the 
cafe in former times, is evident from various accounts. Gi- 
raldus Cambrenfis, quoted by Camden, Stamhuril, and other 
old writers, {peak of it as covered with woods, which are 
allo often referred to in a&s of parliament, and other public 

documents. 
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€ocuments. Thefe were partly cut down to deprive the 
natives of their faftnelles, and partly for the purpofe of ex. 
tending agriculture. In the reigns of James I. and Charles 
Des during the continuance of peace, a very extenfive export- 
ation took place, chiefly of pipe faves and other {mall tim- 
ber ; and belides what was confumed in domettic fuel, im- 
menfe quantities were charred for the iron works which were 
carried on in different parts of the ifland. As no attention 
was paid to renewing them, the forefts were fpeedily reduced. 
Yet Boate, whofe work was publifhed about the middle of 
the feventeenth century, informs us that there were ftill fundry 
great woods remaining in all the provinces, fome of them 
many miles Jong and ‘broad. All thefe have fince been de- 
molifhed, and there does not exift in Ireland any tra& de- 
ferving the name of a foreft: but the whole country is cleared 
for the PUNBEae of agriculture, and retains none of the 
vait woods to be found in the favage ftate, yet Ireland is not 
deftitute of woods that are both ufeful and ornamental. A 
{pirit os planting has been prevalent for fome years patt, 
avhich has been powerfully encouraged by the premiums of 
he Dub lin Society, as wellas by feveral a€ts of parliament 
to se the preteGion of timber, fo that the country begins to 
affume a lefs naked appearance, and will, perhaps, become 
once more entitled to its old name of the Woody ifland. 

Ireland has been ever celebrated for the fertility of its 
foil. ‘The richett land is that which lies near the principal 
rivers, but there is not much which can be called bad ; and 
the proportion of that which is walle was not thought by 
Mr. Arthur Young, fo long ago as the year 19778), to be 
as great as in England. The moft uncultivated traGts ure 
the mountainous ai tris in all the weftern counties, which 
geem placed as barriers againft the fury of the valt Atlantic. 
In every part of Ireland there is ftone either near the furface 
er at no great depth, which Mr. Young confidered as the 
greateft fingularity of Ireland. “ May we not recognize 
in this,’ he continues, ** the hand of bounteous Providence, 
which has given, perhaps, the molt {tony foil in Europe to 
the moiiteft climate in it? If as much rain fell upon the clays 
of England, (a foil very rarely met with in Ireland, and 
never without much ftone,) as. falls upon the rocks of her 
fifter ifland, thofe lands could not be cultivated. But the 
rocks here are clothed with verdure ; thofe of limeftone, in 
particular, with only a thin covering of mould, have the 
fofteit and moft beautiful turf imaginable.’ ; Light fandy 
foil is feldom met with, and chalk Hager been found in any 
part of ‘the ifland, though there is a white limeftone fome- 
what refembling i: 

The mountainous chains in Ireland are neither numerous 
mor Important; butanupland ridge divides the country from 
the N.E. to the S.W., giving birth ta feveral of the rivers. 
The Irifh hills generally form fhort lines or detached groups, 
which are fo difperfed through the country, that there is 
{carcely any part in which the profpeé is not terminated by 
‘this {pecies of majeftic fcenery. There are none, however, 
equal in height to feveral in Great Britain, the higheft pro- 
bably falling fhort of 3000 feet; vet there are a tew, fuch 
as Ma angerton and M‘Gillrcuddy’s Reeks, near the tniiee of 
Killarney, and Brandon, near Dingle, in Kerry ; Croagh 
Patrick and Nephin in Mayo; and Sliebh-Donard, one 
-of the Mourne mountains, in the county of Down, which 
deferve the attention of the naturalift, as they have been 
found to produce many of thofe plants peculiar to Alpine 
regions, 

As the whole of the country is found to have ftone near 
the furface, it was natural to expect that it contained valuable 
sninera's ; and we accordingly find that fuch an expectation 
was early formed, though, hitherto, much pains do not 
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feem to have been taken to difcover them, and render them 
ufeful. A plan was indeed recommended by Mr. Kirwan, 
which, if it had been adopted, would have eftablifhed a cor. 
plete mineralogical fchool in Ireland, and wouid thus have not 
only led to the difcovery of the minerals, but have alfo in- 
{truéted in the mode of procuring them with moft advan- 
tage. Ads, latterly, attention has been excited to the fub- 
ject, much progiefs may be fhortly expected. ‘The lime- 
{tone quarries, which abound almott even where, are now 
generally worked, and afford a moft valuable manure. A 
great variety of marbles is found, fome of which are un- 


commonly beautiful, and capable ops very high polifh, fo, 


as to leave little caufe to regret the diificulty of procuring 
Italian marbles. Gypfum, fo valuable a material in the 
hands of the ornamental artift, is found in great abundance 
near Belfaft, and fuller’s-earth has been fpudd in fexeral 
counties. The mountains of granite in Wicklow and Car- 


low fupply the capital with this ufeful ftone for building ;) 


and flates of excellent quality are found in many parts of 
the ifland. ‘The beds of coal, to be feen in various regions 
of Jreland, have not yet been properly explored. 
Kilkenny, found at Caftlecomer, is defervedly. celebrated 
among mineralogills as the purett coal of the kind to which 
it belongs, which is the /fone or uninflammable coal. This is 
the kind generally found in the fouthern parts of Ireland ; 
but in the counties of Tyrone and Antrim fome mines of 
flate-coal have been worked. Iron ore is very abundant ; 
and before the forefts were cconfumed, there was a great 
number of iron works in various parts. Boate divides the 
iron mines of Ireland mto three defcriptions: 1. What he 
{tyles the bog-mine, or, what is now termed lowland ore, 
found in moors and bogs ; the ore refembling ycllow clay, 
but mouldering into a blackith fand. 2. The rock mine; 
a bad fort; the ore intimately combined with ftone, 3. "That 
found in various mountains ; the ore fpheric and of a whitith 
grey colour ; balls of the beft ore contained kernels full of 
{mall holes, hence the name honey-comb ore. Boate praifes 
this iron as frequently rivalling that of Spain; and Mr. 
Kirwan affirmed, before the howle of commons, that the 
Arigna iron was better than any iron made from any fingle 
{pecies of ore in England. A defective fupply of coal 
renders, however, the abundance of this ore of no avail, 
There are alfo valuable mines of lead, copper, and cobait, 
fome of which have been wrought to advantage; and gold 
has been found in the county of Wicklow, though not 
of fuch confequence as to promife much national advans 
tage. , 
“Phe bogs of Ireland form a very remarkable feature of 
the country. Thefe are of different kinds, and in fome 
places are very extenfive. As trees, and even utenfils of 
different kinds have been found in thefe bogs, they are 
fuppofed not to be of very great antiquity ; aud the mof 
probable account feems to be, that when forefts had been 
cut down, the trees were fuffered to lie on the fpot, and 
the cultivation of the ground neglected. Thefe trees in- 
tercepted and confined itreams ie water with the various 
rubbifh they brought with them ; and became gradually 
covered with a vegetation of mofs, fedgy grafs, rufhes, and 
various aquatic plants. Notwithitanding attention was 
direed to the recovery of thefe extenfive waftes more than 
a century ago, very little has yet been effeGted, which is 
rather to be attributed to want of proper exertion, than 
to fuch recovery being impracticable. Inthe year 1809, 
however, on the recommendation of the Right Hon. John 
Fofter, at that tune chancellor of the exchequer, who will 
be long remembered as a zealous promoter of the interefts 
of Ireland, when party animofity will be forgotten, come 
milfioners 
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miffioners were appointed “ to enquire into the nature and 
extent of the bogs of Ireland; and the practicability of 
draining and cultivating them.”? As the vaft extent of 
thefe bogs has not enabled the commiffioners to complete 


_ the tafk committed to them, it can only be obferved, that 
‘the firft of a number of diftriéts contains 36,430 Englifh 


acres of bog, and that the expence of the operations which 
“a very able engineer deemed neceffary for completely drain- 
ing it, was 70,014/. 75. 3d. ‘The bogs in the King’s county 


“alone, exceeding 500 acrés’each, contain’ at leaft 124,000 


“acres. ‘The drainage of thefe bogs is, therefore, a matter 
of vaft importance, not only to Ireland; but to the empire 
‘at large, as thefe lands, now of little or no value, would, 


when drained and properly cultivated, yield a vaft fupply 
of food, for which England has had to pay large fums in 


‘gold to her moft bitter enemy. It has alfo been made 
“evident, that this drainage’ would increafe the quantity of 
turf fuel, fo as to render it both more eafily procurable 
‘and cheaper. At prefent only ‘the {mall bogs, which it is 
“not intended to drain, and the edges of the large ones, 
are acceffiblé to the turf-digger, but the drainage would 
enable an approach to the interior parts of them; and fuch 
is the quantity, that after every exertion to reclaim, there 
will remain more for turf than an increafed confumption 
can pofiibly exhauft in the courfe of ages. This is an ob- 
‘fervation of much importance, becaufe the want of this 
‘excellent fuel would be’ very feverely felt in a country 
. where few coal mines are worked, and where the fupply of 
coal is confequently uncertain and expenfive. The in- 
ftruGtions of the commiffioners do not authorife them to 
examine the numerous boggy traéts on the fides of moun- 
tains, which not being in general deep, afford at times good 
pafturage. The beft mode of reclaiming thefe would be to 


“introduce the culture of Fiorin, as recommended by the. 
- Rev. Dr. Richardfon, and thus render them’ good mea- 


“dows. 
~~ Perhaps no country of the fame extent is more bounti- 
* fully watered by fine rivers and lakes, or more indented by 
noble harbours, than Ireland is, fo as to poffefs, in an emi- 
*nent degree, thofe great requifites for agriculture, manu- 
faftures, and the moft extenfive commerce. The: rivers, 
befides abounding with an infinite variety of fifh, communi- 
¢ate uncommon fertility to the lands which they beautify, 
and afford a multitude of the beft fituations for the machinery 
of manufaGtures, fo that wind-mills are very rarely met with 
in this country. But though many of thefe rivers are very 
confiderable in point of fize, and run a pretty long courfe, 
and fome of them are capable of bearing large boats many 
miles above their fall into the fea ; yet there are none which 
can be called navigable in the fame fenfe as the Thames or 
the Severn. ‘his is partly occafioned by ‘rocks running 
acrofs their beds, and thus forming cataraéts ; partly by 
the practice of breaking down the banks to make fords for 
the convenience of trayellers, when bridges were lefs fre- 
quent than they are at prefent; and partly by weirs made 
either to ferve mills, or for the fake of catching falmon. 
uch, however, may be done by labour, attention, and 
expence, to remove thefe impediments, and extend internal 
navigation; and fo fenfible was the Irifh legiflature of this, 
that a fum of money has been appropriated, under the di- 
rection of commiffioners, for this purpofe. ‘The Shannon 
is the principal river of Ireland, which, rifing in the northern 
part of Connaught, almott infulates that province and the 
county of Clare, and after a courfe of 150 mites, in whi ch 
it expands into fix different‘lakes, it flows into the Atlantic 
ocean, between the counties of Clare and Kerry, being na- 
sxigable for large veflels as far as Limerick, ‘The Suir, the 
~ Vow. XIX. ’ 
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-and fome of them are large, and even magnificent. 


Barrow, and the Nore, which Spenfer has defcribed as three 
brothers, proceeding in different dire¢tions from Sliebh- 
bloom, a ridge of mountains between the King’s and 
Queen’s counties, and in the north of Tipperary, pour their 
united f{treams into the bay of Waterford.’ 

The number of lakes or loughs ia Ireland is-very great, 
Many 
of thofe fheets of water, however, which are called by 
this name, are in reality-arms of the fea, as Lough-Swi'ly, 
Lough Foyle, and others. Of thofe which are,. friétly 
{peaking, lakes, Lough Neagh, Lough Erne, and Loveh 
Corrib, are the mof confiderable in point of extent ; 2s 
Lough Lane, or the like of Killarnev, is the moft dif- 
tinguifhed -for its beauties. There are alfo many mineral 
{prings in different parts, the moft remarkable of which will 
be noticed under their re{peCtive counties. 

The harbours of Ireland are very numerous. 


Thefe have 


‘been divided into the principal havens, and the leffer or 
‘barred havens ; but the diftin@tion feems of little ufe, as 


they will deferve notice, rather on account of their being 
frequented, than on account of natural advantages. ~ Thofe 
indeed which are moft capacious, on the S. and S.W. have 
hitherto been little frequented, except by the fmuggler, or 
by veffels unable to reach their deflined port. Waterford 
and Cork harbours on the S.; Bantry and: Dingle bays 
on the S.W.; the eftuary of the Shannon, and the vatt 
bay of Galway on the W.; that great opening on the 


N.W. of which the bay of Sligo isa part; Lough Swilly 
‘and Lough Foyle on the N., are the moft confiderable. On 


the eaftern fide, there are none poffeffed of great natural 
advantages, yet from the greater improvemeiit of the ad- 
joining country and the vicinity of England, there are 
many which are much frequented, efpecially the harbours 
of Belfaft and Newry, and the barred havens of Dublin, 
‘Drogheda, and Wexford. The principal commercial towns 
are Dublin, Cork, Belfaft, Limerick, and Waterford. 

With refpeét to the climate of Ireland, ftrangers foon 
perceive that it is in general lefs hot in fummer, and lefs 
cold in winter than in England, and other countries in the 
fame latitude; and that very hot or very cold weather, 
when it does take place, continues for a much fhorter time. 


- If, however, the climate be more temperate, it is alfo much 


damper, both on account of a greater fall of rain, and of a 
moifture in the atmofphere when there is no rain, which 
produces a very ftriking effe& on the walls of houfes, on 
furniture, and various other articles. This prevalence of 


‘moilture feems to be occafioned by the winds blowing from 


the vaft Atlantic ocean, and is more perceivable in the weftern 
and fouthern parts. Though the frequent fhowers anfwer 
‘very well for pafturage, and clothe the limetone rocks 
with verdure, yet they often interfere with the gathering 
in of ‘the harvett, and render expedition on the part of the 
‘farmer, in ufing fine weather whilf in his power, 
‘fary. This fhort continuauce of heat is not fufficient to 
‘ripen peaches, grapes, and other fruits, without great care 
and attention; but the broad-leaved myrtle (Myrtus 
‘communis) grows luxuriantly, with very little care, ia the 
fouthern counties, being feldom injured by the cold of 
winter ; and the arbutus (Arbutus unedo) is not found as 
‘a native in any other country fo far diftant from the equator. 
Perfons advanced in life complain of an unfavourable change 
in the climate, faying that it is much feverer and more un« 
certain than it ufed to be; and an ingenious writer, Dr. 
‘W. Hamilton, (in the 6th vol. of TranfsGions of the Royal 
Trith Academy), has {tated fome facts which appear to add 
credibility to fuch complaints. The pine-tree, efpecially 
that fpecies called the Scotch fir; formerly grew on many 
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of the mountains of this ifland, and on parts of the northern 
and weftern coalts exceedingly bare and open to ftorms. 
Vatt roots and noble tranks of this fpecies of pine have 
been feen, and examined with attention, in fituations where 
human induftry cannot now rear a twig of the hardiett tree. 
The devattation occalioned by fands in fome parts of the 
northern coaft, and even in the fouth, and the greater in- 
fluxes of the tide, feem to prove the more frequent recurrence 
and greater violence of the Atlantic ftorms. The deftruc- 
tion of the forelts may perhaps account fatisfactorily for 
fome of thefe faéts, whillt others may have been occafioned 
by cireumttances not yet fufficiently attended to. Dr. Pa- 
terfon, in his *¢ Obfervations on the Climate of Ireland,” has 
adduced many facts to controvert the opinion of a change ; 
and the obfervations made a century and a half ago, are fo 
applicable to the country at prefent, that it may be in- 
ferred the prefent feafons do not materially differ from former 
ones, and that the influence of the Atlantic has always been 
much the fame. "The winds moft prevalent in [reland are the 
weft and fouth-weit, which, contrary to the poetical deferip- 
tion of zephyrs, are frequently attended with rain and ftorms. 
Kaiterty winds are lefs common, and are senerally dry and 
keen; thefe are found prejudicial to health, and invalids 
avoid being expofed to them. Ona the whole, if the climate 
of Ireland be not the molt agreeable, it is found very whole- 
fome ; inttances of longevity are frequent, and if peculiar 
circumftances occafion much ficknefs in many of the large 
towns, the peafantry are very healthful, and, in confequence 
vf it, robuit and hardy. The bogs, which fome have fup- 
pofed to be unwholefome, are of a very different nature 
from the moraffes in other countries, which appears both 
from the timber preferved in them, and from the effect 
produced on the {kins of animals unfortunately loft in 
them. 

The produ€tions of Ireland, and the animals found in it, 
do not differ much from thofe in England. The moft valuable 
ones in both feem to have been imported from other coun- 
tries, and the variety of thefe mult be greater in England, 
on account of its fuperior cultivation. The domettic ani- 
mals are the fame, and from the care taken of late years to 
improve the breeds, it may be expected that our fheep and 
oxen will not be furpaffed. Bede, who has commemorated 
the praife of Ireland for abundance of honey and milk, 
alio mentions numerous herds of deer, which animal the pro- 
grefs of cult:vation has now rendered rare. In various parts 
of Irelandsare dug up enormous horns of deer, which fome 
writers have imagined to be of the {pecies called moofe deer 
in America; but Mr. Pennant has demonttrated that the 
-animal muft have almoit donbled in fize the American 

moniter, which is fometimes found feventeen hands in height. 
Lhe Inih horns have been found of the extent of fourteen 
feet from tip to tip, furnifhed with brow antlers, and weigh- 
ing 300 pounds; the whole fkeleton is frequently found 
with them. It is fuppofed that the animal muft have been 
about twelve feet high. Wolves infetted the country for- 
merly, but are faid to have been extirpated by Oliver Crom- 
well, It has been afferted that no poifonous animal will 
bve in Treland, and even that no f{piders will haunt Irith 
timber, which, as is faid, was the caufe why it was often 
employed in magnificent ceilings in the middle ages. 
*¢ Whether it be owing to the foil or the climate,”’ fays Dr. 
Beaufort, “ certain it is that in Ireland there are neither 
m les nor toads, nor any kind of ferpents; and it is not a 
hundred years fince frogs, of which there are now abundance, 
were firit imported from England. But though the fame 
experiment has been made with fnakes and vipers, it has 
lrappily been uniuccefsful.”? The rivers, lakes, and feas 
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are ftocked with a great variety of fifh, which yield a plens 
tiful article of food to all ranks of people. ‘The fifherius 
on the coalt give employment to great numbers, and have 
become, in fome inflances, an object of national attention 
and legiflative encouragement, though they have never yet 
been carried on as extenfively as they might be, or there 
could have been no eccafion for an importation of fifh from 
foreign countries. Jephfon Oddy, efq. in his profpeétus of 
a weltern fifhery company, mentions that the Nymph bank, 
and others near the coatt of Ireland, abound with the fineft 
cod, ling, hake, turbot, pollock, &c., and that the adjoining 
feas are frequented at different periods by mackarel and hex- 
rings in great quantities ; and he forcibly urges that if this 
fifhery was carried on with fpirit, it would fupply both Eng- 
land and Ireland with abundance of fifh, fo as to render iin- 
portation uoneceflary, whilit it would at the fame time give 
employment to numbers, and prove a valuable nurfery for 
feamen. 

The native graffes are thofe eiteemed moft valuable by 
the farmer, fo that Ireland has ever been celebrated for the ex- 
cellence of its paftures ; the number of cultivated vegetables 
is daily increaling ; and in confequence of the attention 
lately paid to botanical knowledge, it appears that native 
plants have not been beftowed with a {paring hand. ‘The in- 
troduction of the potatoe, the value of which is univerfally 
acknowledged, and which forms the principal part of the 
food of the Irith peafantry, has been commonly attributed to 
fir Walter Raleigh. 

''o this general and brief account of the natural ftate of 
Ireland, it may be proper to fubjoin a lift of the counties 
into which Ireland is divided. The population of each, as 
{tated by Dr. Beaufort, is added ; at the fame time it muft 
be obferved, that this mott probably falls far fhort of the real 
population, as in fo many years as have elapfed fince its pub- 
lication, there muft have been a confiderable increafe. It 
may ferve, however, to give fome idea of the comparatiye 
population of different counties, until more fatisfa¢tory 
documents than at prefent exiflt enable us to give a more 
correct ftatement. ‘The number of counties is 32, which are 
contained in four provinces. A particular account of each 
will be found under their refpective names. 


ULSTER. 

County. Shire Town. Population, 
Antrim Carrickfergus 160,000 
Down Downpatrick 201,500 
Armagh Armagh 120,000 
Tyrone Omagh 158,000 © 
Londonderry Londonderry 125,000 
Donegal Lifford 140,000 
Fermanagh FEnnifkillen 71,800 
Cavan Cavan “15570 — 
Monaghan Monaghan 118,000, 

LEINSTER. 
Louth Dundalk 57,750 
Meath Trim 112,400 
Weltmeath Mullingar 69,000 
Longford Longford 50,100 
King’s county Philipftowa 74,500 
Queen’s county Maryborough $2,000 
Kildare Naas 56,000 
Dublin Dublin 198,000 
Wicklow Wicklow 58,000 
Wexford Wexford 115,000 
Carlow Carlow 44 OCO 
Kilkenny Kilkenny 100,000 


ConNAUGHTs 
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@oxnavanr. 
Sligo Sligo 60,000 
Leitrim Carrick on Shannon 507000 
Rofcommon Rofecommon 86,000 
Mayo Caftlebar 140,000 
Galway Galway 142,000 
Monster. 
Clare Ennis 96,0¢0 
Limerick Limerick 170,009 
Kerry Tralee 107,000 
Cork Cork 416,000 
Tipperary Clonmell 169,000 
Waterford Waterford 110,000 


Mr. Pinkerton is of opinion that Ireland was early dif- 
covered by the Pheenicians. ‘ On the firft dawn of hiftory,’’ 
fays he, and when the north-weft of Europe was as obfcure 
to the Greeks, as the iflands on the north-eaft of Siberia 
were recently to us, it would feem that Ireland conftituted 
one of the Caffiterides. The poems afcribed to Orpheus de- 
ferve no credit, but it appears that the ifland was known to 
the Greeks by the name of Juveona, about two centuries 
before the birth of Chrift. When Czfar made his expedition 
into Britain, he defcribes Hibernia as being about half the 
fize of the ifland which he had explored ; and while the Ro- 
mans maintained their conquetts in the latter region, Ireland 
continued, of courfe, to be well known to them, and Pto- 
lemy has given a map of the ifland, which is fuperior, in ac- 
curacy, to that which reprefents Scotland. Towards the 
decline of the weftern empire, as the country had become 
more and more known, and had been peopled with various 
tribes, the Romans difcovered that the ruling people in Ire- 
land were the Scoti; and thenceforth the country began to 
be called Scotia, an appellation retained by the monattic 
writers till the eleventh century, when the name Scotia 
having pafled to modern Scotland, the ancient name of Hi- 
hernia began to re-affume its honours. It is fuppofed that 
this name, and the Gothic denomination Ireland, are mere 
modifications of the native term Zin, implying the country 
of the weit.”’ 

_“Itis probable,’ fays the fame writer, whofe attention 
to the fubject of antiquities gives great weight to his opi- 
won, “that the original population of Ireland paffed from 
Gaul, and was afterwards increafed by their brethren the 
Guydil from England. About the time that the Belg 
feized onthe fouth of England, it appears that kindred 
Gothic tribes paffed to the fouth of Ireland. ‘Thefe are the 
Firbolg of the Irith traditions ; and appear to have been the 
fame people whom the Romans denominated Scoti, after 
they had emerged to their notice by not only extending their 
conquetts to the north and eaft in Ireland, but had begun to 
make maritime excurfions againit the Roman provinces in 
Britain. But Ireland had been fo much crowded with Cel- 
tic tribes, expelled from the continent and Britain by the pro- 
grefs of the German Goths, that the Belga almott lott their 
native {peech and dittine& character ; and from intermarriage, 
&c. became little diflinguifhable from the original popula- 
tion, except by {uperior ferocity, for which the Scoti, or 
thofe who affected a defcent from the Gothic colonies, were 
remarkable ; while the original Gael feem to have been an 
#nnocuous people.’ Such is Mr. Pinkerton’s account of 
the early ftate of Ireland, but as very different ones have 
been given refpecting this, and as it {till continues to be a 
fubject of controverfy, it will be proper to give a brief ab- 
itract of the principal opinions, and the authority on which 


they reft. The celebrated Edmund Spenfer, in his “ View 
of the State of Ireland,’’ fuppofes it to have been firit peopled 
by the Scythians, from whom the name Scotia was de- 
rived. Thefe fettled in Ulfter, and a colony from them 
went to Scotland. Another nation came out of Spain te 
the weft part of Ireland, and finding it wate, or weakly in- 
habited, poffeffed it. - Thefe he fuppofed to have been 
Gauls, who had learned letters in Spain, where they were 
introduced by the Pheenicians, and brought them to I[re- 
land, where it is certain they were known at a very early 
pericd. From the Scythians, Spenfer fuppofes the Infh to 
have derived, 1{t, the cuftom of keeping their cattle, and 
living themfelves, for the moft part of the year, in bsolies or 
hordes, pafturing upon the mountains and watte wild places ; 
and removing {till to frefh land, as they had depaftured the 
former. This cuftem, which feems to have continued to 
Spefifer’s time, was very injurious. The boolies were re- 
ceptacles for outlaws and loofe people, who there evaded 
juitice ; and thofe who lived in them grew more barbarous, 
and lived more licentioufly than they could in towns, ufing 
what manners they lifted, and praétifing what mifchiefs and 
villanies they would either againft the government, or private 
individuals. Another Scythian cuttom was the wearing of 
mantles, and long glibbes, which is a thick curled bufh of 
hair, hanging down over their eyes, and monftroufly dif- 
guiling them. Thefe mantles Spenfer defcribes as conve- 
nient for outlaws, rebels, and thieves. As the paflage is 
curious, and the work lefs known than it ought to be, the 
infertion of it may afford fome entertainment to the reader. 
“¢ Firft the outlaw being for his many crimes and villanies ba- 
nifhed from the townes and houfes of honeft men, and wan- 
dering in wafte places, far from danger of law, maketh his 
mantle his houfe, and under it covereth himfelfe from the 
wrath of heaven, from the offence of the earth, and from the 
fight of men. Whenit raineth, it is his pent-houfe ; when it 
bloweth, it is his tent ; when it freezeth, it is his tabernaele. 
In fommer he can wear it loofe; in winter he can wrap it 
clofe ; at all times he can ufe it; never heavy, never cum- 
berfome. Likewife for a rebell it is as ferviceable. For in 
his warre that he maketh (if at leaft it deferve the name of 
warre) when he {till flyeth from his foe, and lurketh in the 
thick woods and ftraite paflages, waiting for advantages, it 
is his bed, yea, and almott his houfhold ftuff. For the wood 
is his houfe againft all weathers, and his mantle is his couch 
to fleep in. herein he wrappeth himfelfe round, and 
coucheth himfelfe ftrongly againit the gnats, which in that 
country doe more annoy the naked rebells, whilit they keepe 
the wocds, and doe more fharply wound them than ail their 
enemies {words, or fpears, which can feldome come nigh 
them; yea, and oftentimes their mantle ferveth them, when 
they are neare driven, being wrapped about their left arme, 
inftead of a target, for it is hard to cut thorough with a 
fword, befides it is light to beare, light to throw away, aud 
being (as they commonly are) naked, it is to them all in 
all. Laftly, for a thiefe it is fo handfome, as it may feem 
it was firft invented for him, for under it he may cleanly con- 
vey any fit pillage that commeth handfomly in his way, and 
when he goeth abread in the night in free-booting, it is his 
beft and {urett friend ; for lying, as they often doe, two or 
three nights together abroad to watch for their booty, wath 
that they can prettily fhroud themfelves under a bufh, er a 
bank fide, till they may conveniently doe their errand ; and 
when all is over, he can, in his mantle, pafle thorough any 
town or company, being clofe hooded over his head, as he 
ufeth, from knowledge of any to whom he is indangered., 
Betides this, he, or any man els that is difpofed to mitchiefe 
or villany, may under his mantle goe privily armed without 
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fufpicion of any, carry his head-peece, his fkean or piftol if 
he pleafe, to be alwayes in readinefs.’? In like manner he 
confiders the long hair or glibbe-as ferving the purpofe of 
concealment. he Irifh cry, or hudub as he calls it, which 
the kerne or foldiery ufe at their firft encounter, he alfo cons 
fiders of Scythian origin ; and alfo the calling upon the name 
of fome chieftain, as Ferragh for inftance, which he fuppofes 
tobe the name of achief under whom they fought fucceis- 
fully againft the Africans. To this he adds their lamen- 
tations at their burials, ‘with difpairful out-cryes and im- 
moderate waylings,’’ which favour greatly of the Scythian 
barbarifm. Our ingenious author next proceeds to fhew 
that the Irith arms and weapons are Scythian, and the fame 
alfo as thofe ufed by the old Scots, who were of the fame 
flock ; that the Irifh refembled the Scythians-in their cons 
fufed kind of march without order or array; andalfo.in cer- 
tain religious ceremonies... From all thefe circumttances he 
infers that the Irifh are anciently deduced from the Scythians. 
He afterwards adduces cuftoms derived from the Spaniards 
and Gauls in proof of colonies’ of them. having been ella- 
blithed in Ireland, but they are fewer in number and lefs re- 
markable. The ufe of faffron fhirts, the giving the charge 
of all houfhold affairs at home and abroad to their women, 
the manner in which thefe fat on horfe-back, with a few. 
others, are ftated’as of Spanifh origin; whilft the ufe ef 
long darts and wicker fhields is mentioned as-derived from 
the Gauls. Such is Spenfer’s opinion refpecting the origin 
of the Irifh, founded, as may be feen, on conjectures, for 
the inferences drawn from ‘cuitoms can fearcely deferve any: 
other name. The colony from Spain, which he admits, 


though he fpeaks doubtfully of the origin of the people, 


and gives no particulars, is laid great {trefs on by the ad- 


vocates for the ancient glory of Ireland. ‘Not to {peak of 


the original fettlement by Partholan,”’ fays Dr. Leland, * it 
is maintained that about 500 years before the Chriltian era, a 


colony of Scythians, immediately from Spain, fettled in: 
Ireland, and introduced the Pheenician language and letters: 
into this country ; and that however it might have been peo-- 


pled ftill. earlier, yet Heber, Heremon, and Ith, the 
fons of Milefius, gave a race of kings to the Trifh, diftin- 
guifhed from their days by the names of Gadelians and 
Scuits or Scots. Hence their writers trace a gradual re- 
finement of their country from a ftate of barbarous feuds, 
factions, and competitions; until the monarch, celebrated 
in their annals by the name of Ollam-Fodla, eftablithed a re- 


gular form\of government, ereéted a grand feminary of: 
learning, znd inftituted the Fes, or triennial convention of) 
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provincial kings, prielts, and poets, at Teamor or ‘larch, 
it Meath, for the eltablifhment of laws and regulation of 
government. Keating, the Irith hiftorian, who tranfcribed 
his accounts from poetical records, mentions little more of 
this boafted aflembly, than that its great obje& was to intro- 
duce civility, and to’ guard againft thofe crimes which pre- 
dominate in days of rudenefs and violence. ‘The magnificent 
detail of its grandeur and folemnity, the ferupulous atten- 
tion paid by its members to the national hiftory, annals, and 
genealogies, are nothing more (as Iam affured) than the 


uiiterpolations of an ignorant and prefumptuous tranflator. - 


But whatever were the infitutions of this monarch, it is 


acknowledged that they foon proved too weak for the wild- ‘ 


nefs and diforder of the time. ‘To Kimbath, one of his fuc- 
ceffors, the annaliits give the honour of reviving them; be- 
fides that of regulating Uliter, his family province, and 
adorning it by the ftately palace of Eamania, erefted near 
Armagh.’’? One of his fucceffors, to fecure his power, di- 
vided the ifland into twenty-five dynafties, inftead of five 5 
but the pentarchal government was reftored about a century 


before the Chriftian era. Anarcliy, fedition, and murder 
continued prevalent, notwithitanding the wife laws eeca- 
fionally enacted ; and an Irifh chieftain is faid to have ad- 
dreffed himfelf to Agricola, and to have encouraged him 
to make a defcent on Ireland. Thefe, however, who. 
warmly contend for the honour of Ireland, fay that fuch 
defcent would not have been effectual; and record with 
triumph that the Irifh monarch .of this time, inftead of 
dreading an invafion of the Romans, failed to the afliftance- 
of the Pitts, led an irruption into the Roman province, and: 
returned in triumph laden with foreign f{poils.. After this, 
the old Firbolgs or Belgic inhabitants grew fo powerfuk 
and turbulent as to eftablith a monarch of their own race,. 
and to harafs the country by what was called the Atta- 
cotic war.. ‘Tuathel, a Milefian prince, reftered the power- 
of his family ; and in the time-of his grand{fon, in the third: 
century, Finn, the fon of Comhal, better known by the 
name of Fingal, is faid to have. lived, and to have been- 
general of his troops. The fucceffion of kings of the Mi-. 
lefan family, to the year 1198, is faid to haye been pyr. 


General Vallancey, who has paid very great attention to. - 


the antiquities of Ireland, and whofe great learning and per- 
fonal re{peétability, as well as his exertions for the good of 
fociety, fhould fecure him from petulant and wanton abufe, 
has, in his «* Vindication of the ancient Hiftery of Ireland,” 
maintained the truth of the leading faéts mentioned by 
Keating and others. ‘The Scythians, by whom the country: 
was peopled, were, according to. him, not the Northern,. 


but Southern Scythians, the fame peorle as the Pheenicians,: ~ 


who are to be diltinguifhed from the Canaanites, and were- 
the navigators of the latter, acknowledged as fubje€ts. buts 


never admitted toa fhare in the government, or to the rank - 


of nobleffle. They had the ufe of letters, a knowledge of 


aftronomy, of marine aftronomy in particular, and of. navi-. 


gation; but had no knowledge of the fine arts, their reli-: 


gion forbidding it. 'Thefe Pheenicians are fuppofed to have- 


been originally Perfians or Indians, proceeding from that: . 


eaftern diltri&, the fuppofed fource of a!l civilization ; and’ 
the late writers on Indian antiquities. produce many circume. 
{tances tending to eftablifh a knowledge of Treland in that 


oriental people, and an:intercourfe with it at a very early’ 


period. It weuld occupy more room than the nature of a: 
Cyclopedia would allow, to enter upon the arguments ad-- 
duced by the learned general in fupport of his opinions.” 
Suffice it to fay, that they chiefly reft on the etymology of 
names, on a refemblance in certain words, and on a refem-- 
blance alfo in certain- religious ceremonies and old cuftoms,. 
which are thought. to have originated in fire-worfhip, which 
is fuppofed to have been once prevalent throughout Ireland.- 
The Rev. Dr. Ledwich, author of an elaborate work on- 
the ‘ Antiquities of Treland,” endeavours, with all the- 
eagerne{s of a partizan, to expofe and ridicule all preten- 
fions to early civilization.. He contends that Ireland was’ 
fir peopled from Great Britain by the Celts, who were~ 
wandering favages, of whom little is recorded, and that little: 
proclaims their ignorance and barbarifm. ‘The Below and= 
other northern tribes afterwards fettled in it ; and it had at» 
no time arrived to a greater degree of improvement than‘ 
when vifited by the Enghfh under Henry II, To be quali-” 
fied to form an opinion on the preceding fubje& would req’ 
quire along courfe of ftudy, the acquilition of languages.’ 
of little ule except to the antiquary, and the pernfal of: 
many volumes in the higheft degree dry and uninterefting ; 
and after all, fuch is the want of written decuments of an 
early date, that the moft we could arrive at would be pra- 
bable conjeture. At the fame time, it does not appear 
improbable, much lefs abfurd to fuppofe, that the Phoeni- * 
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eians might have colonizéd Ireland at an early period, and 
introduced their laws, cuftoms, and knowledge, with a 


comparatively high ftate of civilization; and that thefe 


might have been gradually loft amidft the difturbances of 
the country, and at laft completely deftroyed by the irrup- 
tions of the Oftmen, fo as to have recuced Ireland to a bar- 
barous ftate, previous to the Englifh invafion. 

The converfion of Ireland to Chriltianity is generally at- 
tributed to Patrick, who has been called the *¢ tutelar faint 
of Ireland.” He is faid to have landed in Ireland A.D. 430. 
The people were, however, prepared for his preaching by 
the labours of fome former miffionaries, Notwith{tanding 
the introduétion of Chriltianity, the petty princés and 
people retained their ferocity of manners; and the annals 
abound in horrid inftances of revenge, and hideous effects of 
avarice and ambition. « Yet Chriftianity, as then taught,” 
fays Dr. Leland, “ although it could not eradicate, at lealt 
reltrained the. national vices. A numerous body of eccle- 
fiattics, fecular and regular, quickly {warmed over the 
whole country; frequently became umpires between con-' 
tending. chieftains ; and when they could not confine them 
within the bounds of reafon and religion, at leaft terrified 

them by denouncing vengeance againit their excefles. An 
ignorant people liftened to their tales of pretended miracles 
with a religious horror. In the midft of every provincial 
conteft, and every domettic ftrife, they were facred and in- 
violate.. . They foon learned to derive their own emolument 
from the public veneration. The infant church was every 
where amply endowed, and the prayers of holy men repaid 
by large donations. Some of the oldeft remains of Irifh 
literature, as they have been explained to me, inform us, 
that the people were taught to dedicate the firft-born of all 
eattle to the church, as a matter of indifpenfible obligation. 
But if the clergy thus acquired riches, they applied them to 
the nobleft purpofes. The monks, fays Mr. O’Connor, 
fixed their habitations in deferts, which they cultivated with 
their own hands, and rendered the molt delightful {pots in 
the kingdom. Thefe deferts became cities; and it is re- 
markable enough, that to the monks we owe fo ufeful an 
inftitution in Ireland, as bringing great numbers together 
into one civil community. In thefe cities the monks fet up 
fchools, in which they educated the youth, not only of the 
ifland, but of the neighbouring nations. The teitimony of 
Bede is unqueftionable, that about the middle of the feventh 
century, in the days of the venerable prelates Finian and 
Colman, many nobles and other orders of the Anglo-Saxons 
retired from their own country into Ireland, either for in- 
ftruGtion, or for an opportunity of living in monalteries of 
ftri€ter difcipline ; and that the Scots (as he flyles the Irifh) 
maintained them, taught them, and furnifhed them with 
books, without fee or reward:—a molt honourable te(ti- 
mony, fays the elegant bord J.yttelton, not only to the 
learning, but likewile to the hofpitality and bounty of that 
-nation!: A conflux of foreigners to a retired ifland, ata 
time when Europe was in ignorance and confufion, gave pe- 
culiar luftre to this feat of learning : nor is 1t improbable or 
furprifing that feven thoufand ftudents ftudied at Armagh, 
‘agreeably to the accounts of [rifh writers; though the fe- 
minary of Armagh was but one of thofe numerous colleges 
erected in Ireland. But the labours of the Irifh clergy were 
not confined to their own country.. Their miffionaries were 
fent to the continent. They converted heathens ; they con- 
firmed believers; they erected convents; they eltablithed 
{chools. of learning ; they taught the ufe of letters to the 
Saxons and Normans; they converted the Picts, by the 
reaching of Columb-kill, one of their renowned eccle- 
fiatice Burgundy, Germany, and other countries received 


their inftru€tions s and Europe with gratitude confeffed the 
fuperior knowledge, the piety, the zeal, the purity of the 
«* [fland of Saints.’? Such are the events on which Irish 
writers dwell with an enthufiaftic delight. - The firft Chrif-. 
tian miffionaries feem to have induftrionfly avoided all un- 
neceflary violence to the ancient manners-of the Irifh. Their 
poets they favoured and proteéted; the remains of the 
Druidical order were not perfecuted ; aud although divine 
vengeance was thundered again{t the worfhippers of the fun, 


 ftars, and winds, it is evident that fome Pagan fuperititions- 


were overlooked with too great indulgence, for they fubfitt 
at. this day in Ireland: fires are lighted up at particular: 
times, and the more ignorant Irith {till drive their cattle 
through thofe fires, as an effe€tual means of preferving them, - 
from future accidents.’ ‘Such is the abitraét given by Le~ 
land, in his preliminary difcourfe of the introduGtion and’ 
eflablifhment of Chriftianity. Dr. Ledwich, however, not 
only gives a different account of thefe, but even calls in 
queftion the exiftence of St. Patrick, regarding him as an. 
ideal perfonage. He fuppofes, and with great appearance 
of reafor, that Chriflianity, which had been brought -to 
Gaul by Pothinus and Irenzus, difciples of Polycarp, whe 
had been himfelf inftru&ted by John the Evangehit, from 
Gaul reached Britain, and from: Britain was carried to Ire- 
land, in the third or fourth century, as early as the fup- 
pofed time of St. Patrick, or even earlier. It feems a 
{trong circumitance in favour of this opinion, that the Irith 
Chriltians, or the Saxons converted by them, did not ac- 
knowledge the Roman pontiff till long after the reft of the 
Chriltian world ; which would not have been the cafe; had 
their inftruction proceeded from one fent immediately,from 
Rome to convert them,’ as Patrick is faid to have been. If 
fuch a perfon as Patrick really preached Chriitianity in Ire- 
land, it feems at lealt to be certain that not only the miracles 
affigned to him are monkifh inventions, but that his epif+ 
copal dignity, and many. other cireumftances recorded, are 
without foundation.. Columba appears to have been the 
founder of the Irish monaiteries ; and, like the Scotch, the 
Culdee fe& was prevalent amongft them, and was net com- 
pletely overthrown until pope Adrian, in the plenitude of: 
his prefumption, beitowed Ireland on. Henry IL: in 1155% 
See CuLpEES. : 
Ireland was divided into five feparate kingdoms, -.and in 
each of thefe were powerful and fatious dynatties. All 
indeed acknowledged one monarch,. but’ his power was re- 
markably weakened ; and if the people were not wretched, 
it was becaufe the evils of their. political: con{tirution were. 
in fome meafure corrected by the reverence paid.to religion 
and learning. As the armies collected by fuch» govern- 
ments are temporary, they are ill calculated for refiiting a 
foreign invafion ; and fuch was found to be the cafe in Ire 
land. Bede mentions, that, in 684,.the general of Egfridj - 
king of Northumberland, made a defcent on Ireland. But 
inftead of mentioning any, gallant refittance. made by the 
natives, he infinuates that they trulted mere to prayers than 
arms ; and in the plaintive ftyle of compailion laments the 
miferable havock of- a people, inoffentive, and ever moit 
friendly to the Englith. But Ireland experienced a {till 
more formidable invatfion, when the Danes, Norwegians, and» 
other Scandinavian adventurers began to rove in. fearch of 
new fettlenients. * Thefe were called. Normans, Etterlings,: 
or Oftmen, and alfo Gal's -or foreigners. ‘Their piraticals 
expeditions commenced about the end ‘of the eighth eene* 
tury, and whild they infetted-England and.France, Irelands» 
did not efcape. ‘Their firft invafions were made in {mall 
parties for the fake of plunder, and were frequently re- 
pulfed. By degrees the mnvaders, either by force or treaty, . 
obtained. 
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tained fome fmall fettlements ; and at length Turgefius, 
a warlike Norwegian, in 815, landed with a powerful 
armament, and committed every kind of outrage. Having 
reduced the inhabitants to flavery, after a refidence of 30 
years, he was proclaimed monarch of the kingdom ; but 
at length Melachlin, prince of Meath, contrived to feize 
upon the tyrant in a time of apparent peace, and the Danes, 
furprifed by a fudden infurreétion, were maffacred or dif- 
perfed, A new colony, however, arrived, and were allowed 
to fettle in fome maritime towns. Thefe gradually 
ftrengthened themfelves, and maintained their independence, 
though frequently engaged in wars with the Irifh princes, 
and repeatedly overcome in battle. The moft celebrated 
af thefe engagements was at Clontarf, near Dublin, in 1012, 
when the Infh were fuccefsful, but loft their monarch, 
Brian Boiromhe, at the age of 88, and his fon Morchard. 
After this event Ireland continued to be diftra@ted by civil 
wars, and the fituation of the people was as wretched as 
ean almoft be conceived; fo that the ifland was rendered an 
ealy prey to any daring invader. 

It has been already noticed that the clergy of Treland 
were of the Culdee fect, by which the Roman pontiff was 
not acknowledged. ‘This is indeed matter of controverfy ; 
but it feems indubitable that they were very irregular, and 
that it was an object with the pope to bring them to obe- 
dience. The pontificate, however, by the interefted zeal 
of its numerous and active emiffaries, at length contrived to 
extend its influence even to this remote ifland, alarmed the 
Irifh clergy with fears of the irregularity of their ecclefiafti- 
cal conftitution, and perfuaded them to fubmit to a reform, 
modelled and dictated by Rome. Cardinal Papire, or 
Papefon, came to Ireland as legate in 14483 and in II51y 
or 1152, f{ummoned a council, which was attended by about 
3000 ecclefialtics, and four palls were folemnly received 
from the pope by tke prelates of Armagh, Dublin, Cafhel, 
and Tuam. At the fame time, it is faid that the celebration 
ef Eatter was adjufted according to the Romith decifions, 
the celibacy of the clergy was enforced, aad the pre-eminence 
of Rome formally acknowledged. Whether Adrian, at that 
time pope, did wot think this fubmiffion of the Irifh clergy 
fuffictently eitablifhed, or, as an Englifhman, was willing 
to gratify the Englifh monarch, though at the expence of 
his newly-acquired dependents, he iffued a bull in 1155 
conformable to the wifhes and purpofes of Henry, who, at 
the very commencement of his reign, meditated the {ubjuga- 
tion of Ireland, and fent his chaplain to folicit the pope’s 
countenance. Tor fuch an invafion no juft pretence could be 
affigned. Ireland was entirely independent ; and, though 
affiitance had been afforded in a former reign to the fons of 
Harold, yet there had been for many years nothing which 
ould be reckoned hoftile. It was aflérted, indeed, that 
Englifhmen had been fold as flaves in Ireland ; but this was 
a crime in whick -both nations were equally involved, and 
which, therefore, could not be urged to jultify fuch an at- 
tempt. ‘The depravity and barbarifm of the Irith were, 
however, infilted on ; the honour of God was to be promoted 
by their fubjugation ; and the pope was io receive the tribute 
of St. Peter’s penee as the reward of his compliance. A 
bull was accordingly iflued, which, as Leland obferves, af- 
fords a fhocking initance of the profligacy and impiety of 
papal ufurpation. Much has been faid of the depraved {tate 

of the Irith at this-period ; but the accounts proceed from 
@ very fufpicious fource, thofe whofe obje& it was to de- 
fend the proceedings of the Englifh monarch ; and it may 
be queftioned whether they were really worfe than their 
neighbours, or fo bad as thofe who have thus ftigmatifed 
tic, Hut whatever their moral defects might be, their 


political ones were very great; they were truly a divided. 
people. A monarch, little more than titular, depending om 
his own abilities and vigour for power and influence, was. 
haraffed by fation, and oppofed by powerful rivals ; whilit a 
number of provincial chieftains, who affumed the title and the 
rights of royalty, paid a precarious tribute to their fuperior, 
and united, if they were difpofed to unite with him, as allies 
rather than fubjects. ‘This was in a great degree the ftate 
of France and fome other countries; but in Ireland the: 
monarchical dignity was not hereditary, and was the fubje& 
of frequent difpute. Favourable as fuch a flate was to the 
wifhes of Henry, yet it was long before he could avai 
himfelf of the bull he had received. In France and England 
he found full employment for many years ; and fcarcely had 
he fecured his dominions before he was involved in that conteft 
with Becket, which kept him in a continual ftate of agitation. 
The circumftance which led to the accomplifhment of his 
defign, was the expulfion of Dermod, king of Leinfter, from 
his dominions, and that prince’s taking refuge in England. 
Dermod, a man of a turbulent and oppreffive fpirit, had, by 
his conduct, provoked the vengeance of Roderic O’Connor, 
the monarch of Ireland, whillt his own immediate depend- 
ants deferted him in the hour of his diftrefs. He applied to 
Henry for affittance to recover his dominions ; but, whether 
from the perplexity of his own affairs, or, as fir John Davies 
fuppofes, a with to avoid the expence, this monarch did not 
undertake the caufe, but gave licenfe, by his letters patent, 
that fuch of his fubjeéts might pafs over into Ireland as would 
at their own charge become adventurers in that enterprife. 
Notwithftanding this permiffion, he did not for fome months 
fucceed in obtaining fuccour; but at length he prevailed 
on Richard, earl of Pembroke, generally called Strongbow, 
to efpoufe his caufe, promifing him: his daughter Eva in 
marriage, and with her the inheritance of his kingdom. And 
on his return to Ireland, to prepare for Strongbow’s arrival, 
he engaged two Welfh leaders, Fitz{tephen and Fitzgerald, 
with their followers, on the condition of ceding to them the 
town of Wexford, with a large adjoining territory, as foon, - 
as by their affiftance, he could be re-initated in his rights, 
The invafion of Ireland was therefore the a€& of private 
adventurers. Fitz{tephen and Fitzgerald firft broke the ice 
with a party of 390 menin 1170. The earl Strongbow fol- 
lowed them with 1200 more; and their good fuccefs on the 
fea coalts of Leiniter and Munfter drew over the king in 
perfon, who landed at Waterford in 1172, with 500 knights 
and about 4000 foldiers. Strongbow immediately furrendered. 
to him the city of Waterford, and did homage to him for 
the principality of Leinfter, which he claimed in right of 
his wife, the daughter of Dermod, whofe death had taken 
place in the preceding year. The neighbouring Irifh princes 
in like manner {ubmitted, and acknowledged his authority ; 
and even Roderic, after fome delay, thought it more pru- 
dent to follow their example. Henry affumed the title of 
lord of Ireland, but his authority was very weak; and, 
within five months after his arrival, he departed out of 
Ireland without {triking one blow, or building one caftle, or 
planting one garrifon among the Irifh. Such was the cone, 
quelt of Ireland by Henry II.; which, as it was unjuftifiable, 
fo was it inefficient. As fir John Davis obferves, “ though 
king Henry If. had the title of fovereign and lord over the. 
Irifh, yet did he not put thofe things in execution which 
are the true marks of fovereignty. or, to give laws anto 
a people ; to inftitute magiltrates and officers over them 3 
to punifh and pardon malefacters; to have the fole autho» 
rity of making war and peace, and the like, are true 
marks of fovereignty, which king Henry IJ. had not in 
the Irifh countries; but the Irifh lords did fill retain all 
thefe 
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thefe prerogatives to themfelves: for they governed their 
people by the Brehon law; they made their own mayif- 
trates and officers; they pardoned and punifhed all a. 
factors within their feveral countries ; they made war and 
Feace one with another without centrolment ; and this they 
did, not only during the reign of Henry LI. but afterwards, 
in all times, even until the reign of queen Elizabeth.” In 
fact, the Lrifh only acknowledged the fuperiority of Henry in 
the fame way as the Welfh princes often did before their 
fubjeGtion ; and in the fame way as Henry himfelf did 


homage to the king of France, as his liege lord for the vatt 


territories he held in France. Henry himfelf, in the treaty 
of agreement made in 1175, acknowledged Roderic as king 
of Connaught, and in his commiffion to William Fitz- 
Adeline gave the Irith lords the title and {tyle of kings. It 
is unneceffary to enter into a detail of the petty wars be- 
tween the Englifh fettlers and Irifh chieftains, or of the 
jealoufy entertained of the former by their fovereigns, who, 
though prevented by family diltrefles from going over, fent 
agents to watch and check them. Had Ire!and been at 
this time fubdued by a competent force, and the Englith laws 
introduced into every part of it, it would have contributed 


to the quiet and happinefs of all claffes; but as it was, the 


Englith fettlers added to the confulion. Their only object 
appears to have been to acquire territories for themfelves; and 
few crofled to Ireland except rude and barbarous warriors, 
little, if at all, fuperior to thofe amongft whom they went. 
In 1185, Henry fent Jobn, his youngeit fon, whom he had 
previoufly made lord of Ireland, to that country. This 
young prince, being but 12 years of age, with a train of 
young noblemen and gentlemen to the number of 300, but 
not with any confiderable army, arrived at Waterford, and was 
attended there by the Irifh chieftains, who, difunited among 
themfelves, and terrified by the reprefentations of his force, 
flocked to Waterford to pay their refpeéts and do homage. 
But the youthful courtiers about the prince were not calcu- 
lated to conciliate ; they treated their vifitors with the ut- 
mott {corn and contempt, and fo highly roufed their indigs 
nation as to produce a general fpirit of refiftance. The 
original fettlers, too, were ill ufed, and the Englifh interelt 
was with great difficulty maintained in the towns which 
they had fortified. Henry found it neceflary to recal his 
fon, and the government of Ireland was committed to John 
de Courcy,a valiant knight, who had already acquired con- 
fiderable poffeffions in Uliter. « From this time forward,”’ 
fays that judicious writer fir John Davies, “ untilthe 12th 
year of king John, (which was a {pace of more than 30 years, ) 
there was no army tran{mitted out of Engtand to finifh the 
conquelt. Howbeit, inthe mean time, the Englifh adventurers 
and colonies already planted in Ireland did win much ground 
upon the Irifh; namely, the earl Strongbow, having 
married the daughter of Mac Morrogh in Leinfter ; the 


, Lncies in Meath; the Giraldians and other adventurers in 


Munfter ; the Audelies, Gernons, Clintons, Ruffels, and 
other volunteers of fir John de Courcy’s retinue in Uitter ; 
and the Bourkes (planted by William Vitz-Adeline) in 
Connaught, Yet were the Englifh reputed but part owners 
of Ireland at this time, as appears by the commillion of the 
pope’s legate in the time of king Richard I., whereby he 
had power to exercife his jurifdiction in England, Wales, 
and thofe parts of Ireland in which John earl of Morton has 
eee and dominion, as it is recorded by Matthew Paris.’’ 

uring this interval, not only the Lrifh chieftains frequently 
revolted, but fome of the great Englifh fettlers aflumed in- 
dependence. ‘This was particularly the cafe after the ac- 
cellion of John to the Englith throne, andthe fuppreflion of 
one of thefe was the avowed object of his vifit to Ireland in 
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the year 1220; He brought with him a confiderable foree, 
though not perhaps fufficient for the complete reduGtion ef 
the ifland, even if he had remained a fufficient time to per- 
form fo great an aétion. This, however, he did not, for 
he arrived in June and returned in September the fame year, 
The Irith lords, for the moft part, fubmitted themfelves to 
him,.as they had done before to his father ; ‘* which,” fays 
fir John Davies, ** was but a mere mockery and impofture : 
for his back was no fooner turned, but they returned to their 
former rebellion ; and yet this was reputed a fecond con- 
quett.”” At this time twelve counties were eftablifhed in 
Leinfter and Muntter, and fheriffs appoimed for them, 
and courts of judicature were aifo fettled in Dublin, for 
the regular and effeiual execution of the laws of England 
in that part of the ifland which acknowledged allegiance 
to the crown. Some caltles were built upon the borders 
of the Englifh colonies, but the king carrying back with 
him the army he had brought, the former fettlers were 
left to defend their: poffefions, and incieafe them in the beit 
manner they were able. 
The long, and turbulent reign of Henry III. was diftin- 

uifhed by. no remarkable change in the ftate of Ire’and. 
The families of Burgh and Fitzgerald received: a large ac- 
ceflion of power and territory, and the clergy, though 
themfelves oppreffed both by the king and the pope, were not 
deficient in turbulence and prefumption. Edward I. an ac- 
tive monarch, was too much engaged in regulating the dif- 
ordered {tate of England, .and in reducing Wales and Scot- 
land, to devote. much attention to the affairs of Lreland:. 
At the commencement of his reign, the Englith fettlers ex- 
perienced fome heavy loffes, and were nearly expelled from 
their fouthern poffeffions, but the Irifh were not united, 
and the advantages gained in one year were often loit the 
next, through the diffentions of the conquerors. Many of 
the Irifh were at this time anxious to fhare the protection of 
the Englifh laws, for, to the difgrace of the Enghih govern- 
ment, this advantage had been withheld, and whilit the mur 
der of an Englifhman by one of the mere Jri/h, as they were 
termed, was avenged with the utmoft rigour, the murder of : 
an Irifthman was fearcely deemed a pumthable offence. An 
application was made early in this reign to Ufford, the chief 
governor, .offering. the king 8000 marks, provided he would - 
grant the free enjoyment of the laws: of England to the 
Irith inhabitants. ‘The petitioners mutt have been the Irifh 
refiding within what was called the « Englith pale,” for the 
reft were fo much attached to their own Brehon laws, as to 
be adverfe to a change at a much later period ; though it is 
probable that if the wife policy of affimilating a// the inha- 
bitants had been now adopted, the objection to it would 
have been lefs, than at the time it was actually attempted. 
"Lhe king was well inclined to comply with the requett of 
the petitioners, but this did not fuit thofe, whofe violence 
and oppreflion would have been thus controlled, and whofe 
influence was great enough to counteract the intended 
meafure. Individuals, however, of the Irifh race fued for, 
and obtained charters of denization, particularly on. their 
intermarriage with the Enghfh, That fuch conduct 
ixritated the old inhabitants cannot be furprifing. “ As 
long as they (the Irifh) were out of the protection 
of the law,’ fays fir John Davies, “ fo as every Eng- 
lifhman might opprefs, fpoil, and kill them without con- 
trolment, how was it poflible they fhould be other than 
outlaws, and enemies to the crown of England? If. the 
king would not admit them to the condition of fubjects, how 
could they learn to acknowledge and obey him as their fo- 
vereign? When they might not converfe or commerce. with 
avy civil men, nor enter Into any Lown or city without ee 
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of their lives, whither fhould they fly ‘but into the woods 
‘and mountains, and there live in a wild and barbarous 
mauner? If the Englith magiftrates would not rule them 
‘by the law which doth punih murder, and treafon, and theft 
‘with death, but leave them to be ruled by their own lords 
andlaws, why ‘fhould they net embrace their own Brehon 
Jaw, which pumihes no offence, but with a fine or ericke ? 
If the Irifh be not permitted to purchafe eftates of freeholds 
‘orinheritance, which might defcend to their children, ac- 
‘cording to the courfe of our common law, mutt they not 
continue their cuftom of taniftry, which makes all their pof- 
{eflions uncertain, and brings confufion, barbarifm, and inci- 
vility ? In a word, if the Englifh would neither in peace 
govern them by the law, nor in war root them out by the 
iword, mult they not needs be pricks in their eyes and thorns 
in their fides, till the world’s end.” 

Sir John Wogan, appointed to the government in the 
‘year 1295, endeavoured to enforce the laws, and to keep in 
order the turbulent nobles of Englifh extraction, For this 
purpofe a parliament was fummoned more regularly than 
fuch affemblies had hitherto been convened in Ireland. The 

egulations made by it, however, though calculated to check 
the diforders of the time, were either of little avail, or their 
effect of fhort duration; and the country {till continued in a 
diltracted ftate. The weak government of the fecond Edward 
left the great lords at full liberty to purfue their refpec- 
tive {chemes of private intereft, when an invafion by Edward, 
the brother of Robert Bruce, now eftablithed king of Scot- 
land, fupperted by the chieftains of Uliter, reduced them to 
the greateft diftrefs. Bruce was even crowned king of Ire- 
land at Dundalk, and proceeded into Muntter, carrying de- 
vattation wherever‘he went. His troops, however, wafted 
away by pettilence and famine, were reduced to a fmall num- 
ber, and in battle, which ‘he too eagerly fought, he was 
flain the third year after’ his landing in Ireland. On his de- 
feat, matters reverted to the old channel, and fo continued 
through the fucceeding reign, until the appointment of 
Lionel, the king’s fecond fon, to be chief governor in 1361. 
Before notice is taken of his proceedings, it will be necef- 
fary to obferve, that in the reign of Edward IL., Maurice 
Fitz*Thomas of Defmond, being chief commander againft 
the Scots, began that extortion of coin and livery, which 
is called, in the old ftatutes, a@ damnable cuffom, and the 
impofing and taking of them declared high treafon. Thefe 
words imply that he and ‘his army exaéted food for them- 
felves and‘ their horfes, and money at pleafure, without 
any ticket, or other fatisfaGtion. And this was, after 
that time, the general fault of all the governors and com- 
rnanders of the army in Ireland, though fome were more 
cruelin the exa¢tion than others. <¢ Befides,”’ fays Davies, 
* the Englith colonies, being difperfed in every province 
of this kingdom, were enforced to keep continual guards 
tipon the borders and marfhes round about them; which 
guards, confifting of idle foldiers, were likewife impofed as 
a continual burden upon the poor Englifh freeholders, whom 
they opprefled and impovertfhed in the fame manner... And 
becaufe the great Englifh lords and captains had power to 
impofe this charge, when and where they pleafed, many 
of the poor freeholders were glad to give unto thefe lords a 
great part of their lands, to hold the reft free from that 
extortion; and many others, not being able to endure that 
intolerable oppreffion, did utterly quit their frecholds, and re- 
turned into England. By thefe means the Englifh colonies’ 
grew poor and weak, though the Englifh lords grew. rich 
and mighty; for they placed Irifh tenants upon the lands 
relinquifhed by the Englifh ; upon them they levied all Irifh 


exacuons’;-with them they married, and foltered, and made’ 
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goffips ; fo as within one age the Englifh, both lords awd 
frecholders, became degenerate and mere Jrifh in their Jan- 
guage, in their apparel, in their arms and manner of fight, 
and all other cuftomsof life whatfoever.” _ 
_ Lionel, foon after created duke of Clarence, was, in right 
of his wife, poffeffed of a confiderable territory in Ireland, 
and his firft obje& feems to have been to recover parts of it 
from thofe who were now called rebels. His military pro- 
ceedings were of no ‘great moment, but he applied himfelf 
with zeal and diligence to the reformation of the Englifh 
fettlers. A parliament was fummoned at Kilkenny, which 
was more refpeétable and numerous than any preceding one, 
and the ‘refult of the deliberation of which was that ordi- 
nance, known by the. name of the Statute of Kilkenny : 
this was in 1367. The great objet of this flatute was to 
reduce the Englifh colonies to obedience of the Englith law 
and magiflrates. “The preamble of it recites,” (to ufe 
the ab(tra& given of it by Dr. Leland,) “with a decifion 
not without colour, but yet too general and indifcriminate, 
that the Englith of the realm of Ireland, before the arrival 
of the duke of Clarence, were become mere Irifh in their 
language, names, apparel, and manner of living; had re- 
jeCied the Englith laws, and fubmitted to thofe of the Irifh, 
with whom they had united by marriage alliance to the ruin 
of the general weal. It was, therefore, enacted, that mar- 
lage, nurture of infants, and goflipzed with the Irith, fhould 
be confidered and punifhed as high treafon. Again, if any 
man of Enelifh race fhall ufe an Inifh name, the Irifh ‘lan. 
guage, or the Irifh apparel, or any mode or cuftom of the 
Irifh, the a provides that he fhall forfeit lands and tene- 
ments, until he hath given fecurity in the court of chancery 
to conform in every particular to the Englifh manners. 
The Brehon law was pronounced to be a pernicious cuftom 
and innovation lately introduced among the Englifh fubjects. 
It was, therefere, ordained, that in all their controverfies 
they fhould be governed by the common law of England; 
and that whoever fhould fubmit to the Irifh jurifdiétion, was 
to be adjudged guilty ef high treafon. As the Englifh 
had been accuftomed to make war and peace with the bors ° 
dering enemy at their pleafure, they were now exprefsly 
prohibited from levying war upon the Inifh without fpecial 
warrant from the ftate. It was alfo made highly penal to 
the Englifh, to permit their Irifh neighbours to graze their 
lands, to prefent them:to ecclefiaftical benefices, or to re- 
ceive them into monatteries or religious houfes ; to entertain 
their bards, who: perverted their imaginations by romantic 
tales ; or their news-tellers, who feduced them by falfe res 
ports. It was made felony to impofe or cefs any forces 
upon the Englifh fubje& againtt his will. And as the royal 
liberties and franchifes were become fanétuaries for male- 
factors, exprefs power was given to the king’s fheriffs to 
enter into all franchifes, and there to apprehend felons and 
traitors. Laftly, becaufe the great lords; when they levied 
forces for the public fervice, a¢ted with partiality, and laid 
unequal burdens upon the fubjects, it was ordained that’ 
four wardens of the peace in every county fhould adjudge 
what men and armour every lord and tenant fhould provide. 
The ftatute was promulged with particular folemnity ; and 
the fpiritual lords, the better to enforce obedience, de- 
nounced an excommunication on thofe who fhould prefume 
to violate it in any initance.’”? After obferving that thefe 
inftitutions did not apply to any except the Englihh fettlers; 
Dr. Leland goes on to remark upon the want of equity — 
and good policy towards the Trifh. «* Extenfive views, lis’ 
beral fentiments, and a generous zeal for public happinefs’ 
would have prompted them to fome meafures for conciliating” 
the affections as well as for fubduing the perfons and pois” 
fefliong 
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feffions of the Irith; would have led them ‘to demonftrate 
that they were the proteGtors and benefactors, not the arbi- 
trary ‘matters of thofe Irifh natives whom they held in fub- 
jeétion ; and to convince the moft obflinate infurgents, that 
an honourable fubmiffion to the king of England was the 
only means of refcuing them from the miferies of their own 
petty factions and tyrannies ; a glorious exchange of the 
rudenefs, the diforders, and diltreffes of anarchy for the 
peace, the dignity, and the valuable advantages of focial 
and civil life.’? 

_ The next attempt that was made to reduce Ireland was 
by Richard II., who, in 1394, went there with an army of 
4900 men at arms, and 3c,oo0o0 archers, attended by a num- 
ber of diftinguifhed noblemen. The prefence of fuch an 
army induced all the chieftains to make fubmiffion in a 
formal manner, with which Richard was contented. By 
this expedition he did not extend the Englifh jurifdiction, 
nor add to his revenue; and he had no fooner departed than 
the Irifh lords laid afide their mafks of humility, and fcorn- 
ing the weak forces which the king had left behind him, 
began to infeft the borders, and in defence of thefe, Mor- 
timer, the king’s lieutenant, and heir apparent of the crown, 
was flain. ‘l'o revenge his death, Richard went to Ireland 
a fecond time with a great force; but during his abfence, 
an infurreGtion took place in England, which terminated in 
his depofition. During the reigns of Henry IV. and V. 
nothing was attempted beyond the defence of the Englifh 
pale, including four counties, viz. Dublin, Kildare, Meath, 
and Louth; and during the early part of the reign of 
Henry VI., fo much had the Irifh, and thofe Englifl who 
had adopted their cuftoms, increafed in itrength, that even the 
defence of thofe countries was become a matter of great 
difficulty. ‘Towards the latter end of the reign of Henry 
VL, Richard, duke of York, was appointed chief go- 
vernor, who, though he gained little advantage over the 
Trifh, fucceeded in attaching to himfelf not only the lords 
of the pale, but others of Knglfh race, numbers of whom 
‘engaged warmly in the fupport of his claim to the crown. 
An attachment to his defcendants long continued to influ- 
‘ence the Anglo-Irifh, as was coufpicuous in the reign of 
“Henry VII. During the. period of the civil wars, the 
{late of Ireland was very bad, in confequence of the negleé& 
of the Englifh government ; and the exaction of coin and 
livery, which grew exceflive and intolerable. Such was the 
‘violence of faction, that the earl of Defmond, the moft 
powerful nobleman in Ireland, was feized and beheaded 
under the pretext of offences which were generally com- 
mitted with impunity. In 1474, the earl of Kildare, being 
‘Tord deputy, formed an affociation of the principal noble- 
men and gentlemen within the pale for its defence ayainft 
“fadden invation, called the « Brotherhood of St. George,”’ 
and this continued till the tenth year of Henry VII. ‘This 
prince, as foon as he found leifuré to attend to the affairs 
of Ireland, was determined to break the power of thofe 
lords who, by their influence in the country, had hitherto 
‘managed every thing as finted their own private views. For 
this purpofe he fent fir Edward Poynings as lord deputy, 
‘accompanied by an Englifh chancellor and tveafurer, and 
Englith judges. In a parliament held at Drogheda, by this 
deputy in 1495, moft of the flatutes or Kilkenny were 
“revived and confirmed, with many others tending to leflen 
the influence of the great lords, and to reform the manners 
of the pale. Amorngtt others was a flatute, which has fince 
been che fubject oF ised difeuffion, under the name of 
Poynings’ law. ‘This ena¢ted, that no parliament fhould be 
held without the king’s previous permiflion, and that no 
‘acts fhould be pafled until they had been previoufly fub- 
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mitted to the king and his council in England, approved 
by them, and returmed under the great feal of that realm. 
Some alteration was afterwards made in the mode of pre- 
paring and tranfmitting the bills, but the effect of this law, 
which was to render the Irifh government more dependent on 
England, continued until the reign of his prefent majefty, 
king” George IIT. At the time, and long after, this 
law was confidered by the Englifh fettled in Ireland as a de- 
firable clieck on the chief governors, who had frequently 
fummoned parliaments, and given afient to various acts, 
not only without communication with the fovereign or his 
Englifh council, but even contrary to his intereft, and to 
ferve their own private purpofes. The vigorous admini- 
ftration of the earl of Kildare effeCtually preferved the pale, 
and though an ignominious ‘tribute, which had been long 
paid to many Irifh chieftains, was not yet withdrawn, the 
hoflilities of {uch chieftains were oppofed and chaltifed. 
The fuperiority of the Englifh government: over the whol 
of Ireland was once more afferted, and even fome of the 
moft ferocious chieftains became the avowed friends of the 
Englifh power. On the other hand, the old Englifh fet- 
tlers had become fo conneéied with fhe Irifh as to be 
{carcely diftinguifhable from them ; they adopted. their lan- 
guage and cultoms, and were even more adveffe to the 
government than the native Irish. During the early part of 
the reign of Henry VIII. no material change took place in 
the ftate of Ireland, which Kildare, with fome little inter 
ruption, continued to govern. The great poffeffions of 
this nobleman, and his conneétions in Ireland, efpecially 
with the houfe of Defmond, another branch of the Geral- 
dine family, and with the great Irifh fept of O'Nial, gave 
weight to his government, whilft his alliance to fome pow- 
erful Englifh families ftrengthened his intereft at court. 
Francis I. of France, having, however, fent an agent to 
tamper with Defmond, with a view to diftrefs Henry, and 
this having been difcovered, Kildare was ordered to arreft 
that nobleman, but was either unwilling or unable to effe& 
it. This difpleafed the king and involved him in difficulties, 
and the rafhnefs of his fon having involved him in open 
rebellion, all the members of his family were put to death, 
except a youth of twelve years old, who efcaped to Italy, 
and was prote€ted by cardinal Pole, notwithftanding the 
king's efforts to deflroy him. 

Whilft thefe difturbances took place in Ireland, the king, 
influenced by very unworthy motives, though his conduct 
was attended with the mott happy effeéts, had thrown off 
the yoke of the pope, and had been declared by parliament, 
and by a convocation of the clergy, ‘* fupreme head, on 
earth, of the church of England.’ His new queen was 
partial to the reformation, and Cromwell, his prime minitter, 
was active in promoting it. Henry was refolved to extend 
his new power to Ireland, and Browne, archbifhop of Dub- 
lin, acreature of Cromwell’s, was zealous in promoting his 
views. Ireland, however, was much lefs prepared for tuch 
meafures than England had been. ‘The continual holtihtiées 
in which all parties were engaged, prevented the prog refs of 
knowledge and civilization, even within the Englith pale, and 
the clergy, efpecially in remote parts, were amongit the 
molt ignorant, and confequently the mott bigotted, par- 
tifans of Rome. A decided oppofition was therefore given 
to the acknowledgment of the king’s fupremacy, headed 
by the primate, and encouraged by the emillaries of Rome, 
Fear indeed induced the parhament to pais the propofed act, 
Browne having pronounced thofe, who made any difficulty 
of aie with him, to have no right to be reparded 


or treated as loyal fubjects; but great retiflance was made 
tothe carrying of it into effeét. Lord Leonard Grey, the 
3G deputy, 
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deputy, who had-reduced the power of the Geraldines, now 
fhewed equal activity in fuppreiling the adyoeates of Rome, 
and by a great victory over O'Nial and his affociates at 
Bellahoe, put an end for a time to open refiltance. The 
a EU Peer 

fuppreffion of the monalteries was carried into effe&, and 
the moft powerful and turbulent chieftains appeared earneft 
to exprefs their attachment to the crown. Sir Antho», St. 
Leger affumed his charge as governor in 1541, with the 
fairelt prefages of tranquillity and public happinefs. A par- 
liament fummoned by him declared Henry king of Ireland 5 
this title, now firit afflumed, was acknowledged by O’ Nial, 
and the other chieftains by indenture, and they at the fame 
1 the papal authority in the fulleft manner. 
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time renounced 
Various regulations were paffed for the government of 
Muntfter, where the laws of England, though formerly 
eftablithed, had been difufed for 200 years. St. Leger alfo 
prevailed upon O’Nial, O’Brien, and the head of the’ 
Burkes called Mac William, to go into England, and pre- 
fent themfelves to the kmg, who conferred on them the dig- 
‘nity of earls, and granted unto them their feveral countries 
by letters patent. He alfo granted to each a houfe and 
lands near Dublin, that they might, by frequent refidence 
there, learn obedience and civility of manners. he reign 
of Edward VI. was chiefly occupled in endeavours to 
introduce the reformed liturgy, which was effected in 
Dublin and fomé other places, but was very generalty difa- 
greeable.. On the acceffion of Mary, popery was reltored 
‘without any difficulty, except that occafioned by the aliena- 
tion of church property in the preceding reigns ; but the 
regulations which the change required occupied much time 
and attention. The diftridts of Leix and Ophaly, which 
had been before reduced, were now made fhires under the 
names of the Queen’s and King’s counties, and the native 
Trifh were, in general, not adverfe to a government which 
favoured their religion. The reign of Mary, however, was 
fhort, and her fucceficr Elizabeth was friendly to the re- 
‘formation. Before we proceed to notice the more intereit- 
ing tranfactions of this long reign, it will be ufeful briefly 
to confider the flate of the country. The inhabitants have 
been claffed in four divifions: 1. The native, or, as they 
were contemptuoufly called, the mere Irifh. 2. The de- 
eenerate Englifh, or thofe of Englifh defcent who had in- 
termarried with the Irifh, and adopted their cuitoms and 
language, fo as to be fearcely diftinguifhable from them. 
“They were alike governed by the Brehon law, for an ac- 
count of which fee the article Breuon ; and alike ufed the 
mode of ftcceflion called 'Taniftry, for which fee TANISTRY. 
“3. The Englith of blood, fome of whom were poffefled of 
large eftates, and though the fituation of the country did 
not allow of much refinement, yet their occafional inter- 
eourfe with England, or with the Englifh conftantly coming 
over, enabled them to keep up an exterior appearance of 
Tnglifh manners. Thefe chiefly refided. within the pale. 
4. Che Enghth of birth, fent over to fill the principal offices 
of ftate, and who generally acquiring property in the 
country, their defcendants were continually forming an ad- 
dition to the“3d clafs. Thefe, who might have been called 
mere Englifh, as they were ever difpofed to facrifice the in- 
tereft of Ireland ‘to that of England, were the perfons coun- 
tenanced and affifted by the Englifh government. Spenfer 
the poet, who refided in Ireland for fome years in this 
reign, has defcribed feveral of the Irifh cultoms in his dia- 
logue on the {tate of Ireland; and, though it mutt be re- 
membered that he faw every thing through the eye of pre- 
judice, yet a quotation or two may enable us to form a more 
corre&t idea of the licentioufnefs of manners of the Irifh 
chieftains. Whatever opinion we may form of the impo- 
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licy and injuftice of the Enghih fettlers and government- os: 
many occafions, it muft be acknowledged that the Infft 
laws and cu‘toms were favourable to a favage wildnefs of 
manners inconfiftent with the happinefs of focial and civil 
life. After noticing the barbarous manners of the Gallow- 


glaffes or infantry, of the Kernes or predatory cavalry, and 


of the horle boys, Spenfer alfo defcribes:two claffes of men 
who contributed very much to the diffolutenefs of the chief- 
tains, viz. the Bards and the Carrows. “ Thefe [rith bards,’”” 
fays he, “are fo far from inftru€ting young. men in moral 
difcipline, that they themfelves do more deferve to be fharply. 
difciplined ;, for they feldom ufe to choofe unto themfelves 
the doings of good men for the arguments of their poems, 
but whomfoever they find to be mott licentious of life, moft 
bold and lawlefs in his doings, moft dangerous and def-- 
perate in all parts of difobedience and rebellious difpofi-._ 
tion, him they fet up and glorify in their rhymes, him 
they praife to the people, and to young men make an ex- 
ample to follow.” Then, having defcribed the youth of one 
of thefe chieftains, he adds <‘in which, if he fhall find any: 
to praife him, and to give him encouragement, as thofe 
bards and rythmen do for little reward, or a fhare of a- 


ftolen cow; then waxeth he moft infolent, and half mad 


with the love of himfelf and Bs own lewd deeds. And as for 
words to fet forth fuch lewdnefs, it is not hard for them to 
give a goodly and painted fhow thereunto, borrowed even 
from the praifes which are proper to virtue itfelf. As of 
a moft notorious thief and wicked outlaw, who had lived: 
all his lifetime of fpoils and robberies, one of their bards 
in his praife will fay, That he was none of. the idle milk— 
fops that was brought up by the fire-fide,. but that moft of 
his days he fpent in arms and valiant enterprizes, that he 
did never eat his meat before he had won it with his 
{word ; that he lay not all night flugging in a cabin under 
his mantle, but ufed commonly to keep others waking to» 
defend their lives, and did light his candle at the flames of 
their houfes, to lead him in the darknefls; that the day 
was his night, and the night his day ; that he loved not to: 
be long wooing of wenches to yield to him, but where he 
came, he took by force the fpoil of other men’s love, and 
left but lamentation to their lovers; that his mufic was not 
the harp, nor lays of love, but the cries of people, and the 
clafhing of armour; and finally, that he died not bewailed. 
of many, but made many wail when he died that dearly 
bought his death.’’. At the fame time, in anfwer to a quef~- 
tion refpecting thefe poems, ‘ Whether they be any thing 
witty or well favoured as poems fhould be,” this excellent 
judge replies, “Yea truly, I have caufed. divers of them 
to be tranflated unto me, that I might underitand them, 
and furely they favoured of {weet wit and good invention, 
but fkilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry ; yet 
were they fprinkled with fome pretty flowers of their na- 
tural device, which gave good grace and comelinefs unto 
them, the which it is great pity to fee abufed, to the 
gracing of wickednefs and vice, which, with good ufage, 
would ferve to adorn and beautify virtue.” .‘Thefe bards 
probably had as great effeét in rouling a {pirited eppofition 
to the Englith as the Welth bards, whom the policy of 
the firft Edward Jed him moft iniqmitoufly to. deftroy. As 
to the Carrows, they are ‘a kind of people that wander 
up and down to gentlemen’s houfes, living only upon cards 
and dice, the which, though they have little or nothing of 
their own, yet will they play for much money, which, if 
they win, they wafte molt lightly, and if they lofe, they 
pay as flenderly, but make recompence with one ftealth or 
another, whofe only hurt is not, that they themfelves are idJe 
loffels, but that, through gaming, they draw others to like 
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Yewdnefs and idlenefs. And to thefe may be added another 
fort of like ‘loofe fellows, which do pafs up and down 
amongft gentlemen by the name of jefters, but are indeed 
notable rogues, and partakers not only of many flealths, 
by fetting forth other men’s goods to be ftolen, but alfo 
privy to many traiterous pra¢tices, and common carriers of 
‘mews, with defire whereof ‘you would wonder how much 
the I-ifh are fed.” 

Almoft the whole of the two firft claffes, and the greater 
part o° the Englith of blood, were zealoufly and blindly 
sattached to the dottrines and difcipline of the church of 
‘Rome, in which they had been educated, and were there- 
fore eafily inftigated to fupport Philip of Spain, a Catholic 
prince, to whom they had once been fubjeét againit their 
Proteftant miltrefs. In 1560, the firft parliament in this 
reign was aflembled for the purpofe of re-eftablifhing 
the queen's fupremacy and the reformed worfhip. The 
houfe of commons confifted of only 76 members, from 
thofe parts where the Englifh intercit was flrongeft, yet 
the change was not effected without much clamour and op- 
pofition. Laws, however, were pafled, reftoring ecclefiatti- 
wal juri{di@ion to the crown, enforcing the ufe of the com- 
mon prayer, and obliging all fubje€ts to attend the public 
fervice of the church. But though the deputy fucceeded 
~with parliament, the meafures were very unpalatable. ‘¢ The 
numerous partizans of Rome inveighed againft the heretical 
queen, and her impious minifters. The clergy who re- 
fufed to conform abandoned their cures; no reformed mi- 
nifters could be found to fupply their places ; the churches 
fell to rnin; the people were left without any religious 
worfkip or inftru@tion. Even in places of moft civility, the 
ftatutes lately made were evaded or neglected with impunity. 
"The ignorant were taught to abominate a government, 
which they heard configned to all the terrors of the divine 
vengeance ; were exhorted to ftand prepared for a glorious 
opportunity of afferting the caufe of religion; and affured 
of effeGiual fupport, both from the pope, whofe authority 
had ‘been profaned, and from the king of Spain, now par- 
ticularly offended at Eliz ibeth.” 

Befides the diforder occafioned by thefe efforts to force 
upon the people a religion they detefted, much uneafinefs 
was occafioned to the government by the relltlefs turbu- 
fence of Shane or John O’Nial, the moft powerful chief- 
tain in Ireland. Sir Henry Sidney, to whom Elizabeth 
entrufted the government for many years, ‘and who de- 
ferved her confidence, fucceeded in attaching to him fe- 
_ veral inferior chieftains whom O'Nial had injured, and with 

their aid completely fubdued him. But fearcely was the 
northern dilturbance allayed, than another broke out in 
the fouth, headed by the earl of Defmond, which was of 
Jonger continuance. Sir John Perrott, prefident of Muntter, 
an office lately inftituted, not only fuppreffed the rebellion, 
Put enforced fuch a ftrift execution of Englifh law, as to 
give an unufual appearance of peace, indultry, and civility, 
tothe whole province. Peace, however, was of fhort con- 
tinuance, and an attempt of Sidney to raife a tax by order 
of council, without authority of parliament, excited amott 
determined oppofition on the part of the nobility and gentry 
of the pale.© Thefe difcontents were encouraged by the 
emiflaries of Philip II.; a body of Spaniards landed in 
Kerry, who acted in concert with Defmond ; and a pro- 
tracted warfare was maintained, which, as ufual, terminated 
in favour of the Englith. The enormous demefnes of Def- 
mond were forfeited, and divided among(tt a number of Eng- 
lith Undertakers, as they were called, who entered into a 
ftipulation to plant a certain number of Englith familics on 
their eftates,.in proportion to the number of acres, a ftipu- 
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lation frequently neglefted to the great injury of the fettle- 
ment. ‘Amougit others who received portions, were fir 
Walter Raleigh, who had ferved with reputation for bravery, 
though not without the ftain of cruelty, "and Edmund 
Spenfer, the poet, who has introduced feveral allufions 
to Ireland into his Fairy Queen. In 1584, fir John Per- 
rott was fent over as chief governor, and as war and in- 
furrection feemed to be then extinguiihed, he applied him- 
felf to the general extenfion of Enghth law with confider- 
able fuccefs. He nominated fheriffs for the counties of Con- 
naught, and alfo for feven new counties initituted in Uliter, 
with other neceflary officers; but his plans for more ex- 
tenfive improvement were thwarted in England from ill- 
timed economy, and notwithitanding all his exertions, a par- 
liament, fummoned by him in the following year, rejected 
almoft every meafure propofed to them. ‘lhe opprefiion of 
the natives by the Englifhi fettlers, which Perrot in vain en- 
deavoured to reprefs, fupplied new caufes of difcontent ; 
and this aétive governor was at length obliged to leave 
Ireland. A more general fpitit of inturre€tion than at any 
former period was now excited, and Elizabeth ‘found it 
neceflary to make uncommon efforts, lett England fhould 
be placed between the forces of Spain collected in the 
Netherlands, and their naval ftrength and armaments fta- 
tioned in the harbours of Ireland. The mifcondué of fuc: 
ceffive governors, efpecially of Elizabeth’s favourite, the 
earl of Effex, who had an army of 20,000 men, increafed 
the danger, and before the rebels were fubdued, a Spanith 
army tock poffeffion of Kinfaie, and a nuncio arrived from 
the pope to inftigate the friends of Rome to make every 
exertion. The abilities and exertions of Blount, lord Mount- 
joy, lord deputy, and of fir George Carew, prefident ‘ot 
Muntter, affitted by confiderable reinforcements from Eng- 
land, at length effected the furrender of the Spaniards, and 
the complete reduction of all the lords and chiefs, who, 
until then, had ruled in the ifland, after a war which lafled 
about feven years. Elizabeth did not live to fee this event, 
the final capitulation not having been figned until a few 
days after her death, though before the news of it had 
reached Ireland. 

The reign of James I. was one of at leaft comparative 
tranquillity. All violent oppofition to the authority of the 
Englifh government and crown was put an end to. * The 
fpirit of Irifh refiftance,”’ to ufe the expreflions of fir Jolin 
Davies, ‘* was brayed, as it were, in a mortar, with the 
{word, famine, and pettilence altogether."’ Both the degrene- 
rated Englifh and the native Irifh were alike overcome. At 
the fame time the power of the judges and of the Englith go- 
vernment was extenfively fixed, the Irifh laws and cuttoms 
were abolifhed, and the Englith laws ettablithed in all cafes, 
without exception, through the whole ifland. Numerous co- 
lonies were alfo fent from England and Scotland, efpecially 
from the latter, to occupy the forfeited ettates, and feven 
entire northern counties were allotted to undertakers, which 
was called the “ Plantation of Uliter,’’ a meafure which 
was certainly attended by the introduction of indultry and 
order into that province. With a view to itrengthen the 
Proteftant party, great care was taken that thete fettlers 
fhould be Proteitants, and they were chiefly Scotch Prefby- 
terians, or Englifh Puritans, the latter of whom found their 
fituation at home unealy, from James's zealous attachment'to 
their adverfaries. For the fame purpofe, many new boroughs 
were erected, fo as to give a majority in parliament to the 
fame party, which they could not otherwife have accom. 
plithed, as the county members were likely to be almotl ali 
Papilts. It would have been at this time a wile and hb ral 
policy to have completely united the two countries, fo as te 
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have but one parliament, which might have been eafily ef: 
feted at that time. [his would haye rendered fuch extra- 
ordinary proceedings entirely unneceflary, and would in all 
probability have prevented much of the mifchief which af- 
terwards occurred; but the fettlers were confidered as a 
colony, dependent on.the mother country, to whofe interett 
they were to be fubfervient, without pre{uming to interfere 
in any but the petty regulations of their own ifland, and all 
but the colony were regarded as fecret enemies, who could 
not be too carefully watched, or too ftritly kept in fubjec- 
tion. In confequence, the diftin&tions which had fubfiited 
amongit them were in a great meafure done away, and they 
united in defence of a religion to which they were equally 
attached, and of rights which they conceived to be equally 
invaded. Such was the prevailing fentiment, when, after an 
interval of ¢eventy-/even years, a2 parliament, fummoned by 
Chichetter, the deputy, met in 1613. The recufants, (as 
they were called, from their refufal to acknowledge the 
king’s fupremacy,-and to attend the eftablifhed worfhip, ) 

vere prepared to difpute every ftep, and were numerous in 
both houfes. Such indeed was their refiltance, that, al- 
though the bifhops in the upper, and the new borough 
members in the lower houfe, gave government a majority, it 
was found neceflary to prorogue them until the following 
year, when ads for acknowledging the king’s title, for 
fettling upon him a revenue, and for confirming the northern 
attainders, were pafled. During the remainder of this re ign, 
and for the early part of the fucceeding one, the two con- 
tending parties often fhewed their rancour without proceed- 
ing to extremities, whilft the period of peace was employed 
by fome in active exertions for the eftablifhment of manu- 
faftures, and the extenfion of eultivation. In 1633; lord 
Wentworth, better known by his later title of earl of Straf- 
ford, commenced his adminiftration. He treated Ireland 
with feverity, asa conquered country, the fubje&s of which 
had forfeited the rights of men and citizens, and depended 
folely on the royal grace. The recufants and the Puritans 
were equally offended by his meafures ; yet, by artfully ply- 
ing one party againit the cther, he contrived to manage a 
parliament which he fummoned, and to perform many aéts 
of feverity with a vigour beyond the law. 

At length the time arrived when Ireland was to be once 
more involved in war and bloodfhed. ‘The impeachment of 
lord Strafford before the Englifh parliament was one of the 
firft fleps to the overthrow of the royal authority. The fe- 
vere re{tri€tions impofed on the Catholic party, which, as 
before obierved, included almott all the inhabitants, except 
the new {fettlers, led them to watch for an opportunity of 
revenge ; and the diflracted ftate of affairs in England af- 
fording a favourable opportunity, a general infurreétion was 
planned, and carried into execution on the 23d of Oober 
1641, an event productive of the moft baneful confequences 
to the peace, union, and profperity of [reland. This civil 
war, or rebellion, as it is jultly called, even admitting the 
palliations that have been urged, was begun by the native 
Irifh, and they were afterwards joined by molt of the Ca- 
tholics. Happy would it be for the country if the aéts of 
violence then committed could be for ever buried in oblivion. 
The writers on both fides are charged with partiality by 
their opponents ; yet what they admit refpecting their own 
parties is enough to fhew that there was on both fides much 
to blame, and much to lament. For eleven years Ireland 
was a Scene of confufion, there being no lefs than five dif- 
ferent parties, of whom it has been faid, that each, in the 
eotrfe of the war, at one time or other, fought againft the 
faétion with which it had formerly fided. At length, in 
1652, Cromwelhaflumed the command of the parliamentary 


army, to which he brought a confiderable reinforcement, 
and foon completely reduced the whole ifland. The lands 
which had belonged to thofe who had been killed, or who 
were deprived of their pofleflions by force of arms, were now 
given to new colonifts, many of whom had been officers in 
the victorious army. Limits were afligned to the Irith, be- 
yond which they were not to come, and thefe continued to 
be ftriftly enforced till the reftoration. The Proteftant and 
Englifh interelt was now more completely eftablifhed than at 
any former time; but though the Catholics had loft the 
power to injure, they retained their animofity. At this pe- 
riod, indeed, the intereft and power of the old native Irith, 
as a diftin@ clafs of inhabitants, was entirely broken, their 
numbers being from that time much exceeded by thofe of 
the old and new inhabitants of the Britifhrace. . 

On the reitoration it was hoped that the king would have 
overturned all the meafures of Cromwell; but he confirmed 
all the grants, and the tituation of the Catholics was little, 
if at all, amended. The duke of Ormond, who had great 
influence in Irifh affairs, was a fteady Proteftant; and what- 
ever might be the king’s private wifhes, no fteps were taken 
in favour of the oppofite party till near the conclufion of 
his reign, when his brother the duke of York appears to 
have had great influence over him. On the acceffion of 
James II. the Romifh party in Ireland were infpired with 
the moft extravagant expectations; they fancied themfelves 
already reftored to the eftates of their anceltors, and pof- 
feffed of every advantage to be derived from a king of their 
own religion. At length,’ fays Mr. Newenham, “ the 
infatuated James, yielding to the impolitic counfels of men 
who, perhaps, might have governed a religious. fraternity 
well, but who were utterly ignorant of the government of 
an empire ; and taught to regard the Irifh Roman Catholics 
as fit inftruments for the accomphifhment of his vifionary and 
defpotic projects, gradually raifed, invigcrated, and encou- 
raged them. By the obfequious forbearance, or conftrained 
acquiefcence of Clarendon, and the indefatigable exertions 
of the zealous and plenipotent Tyrconnel, they were once 
more prepared to renew the terrible confliad ; and animated 
by no ordinary combination of forcible motives, recurred to 
arms ; after incautioufly co-operating with their bigoted fo- 
vereign, in perfecuting their Proteftant countrymen without 
meafure and without remorfe; and thus, in fome- degree, 
fuflifying that fevere retaliation which they themfelves were 
foon after to experience. 
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Quam temere in nofmet legem fancimus imiquam. 


But England was not then, as on the preceding occafions 
paralyzed by internal commotions. ‘The prince who had 
afcended the abdicated throne was an experienced general, 
and a found politician. The vifionary James was greatly 
overmatched. The Irifh Roman Catholics were, in confe- 
quence, completely vanquifhed; {tripped of political powers 
hurled.from every polit of truil and emolument, and almolt 
entirely difpofleffed of their remaining Jands. ‘he work of 
vengeance, however, was not yet finifhed, nor could it pers 
haps have terminated thus, confiflently with the weaknefs 
and wickednefs infeparable from human nature. The Irifh 
Proteftants, {till horrified by the remembrance of the fero- 
cious maffacre of 1641; recollecting the havoc and mifery 
of the long war which fucceeded that event ; dreading a re- 
petition ef the tyrannical meafures, the relentlefs, and, for 
the moft part, unprovoked perfecution from which they had 
been recently refcued ; anda renewal of thofe bloody con 
which they had juft furvived; yielding, in fhort, to the 
united impulfe of revenge and fear, and thereby hurried be- 
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yond the bounds of political honour and prudence, reforted 


in the following reign, when they were rather encouraged to 
do fo, to every expedient which legiflative ingenuity could 
fupply, however likely to prove ultimately detrimental to 
themfelves, with a view of reducing their inveterate enemies, 
the Roman Catholics, to abfolute and irremediable political 
impotence. A code of defenfive and preventive ftatutes, 
being the ftamp of the paffions by which it was originated, 
was in the end compiled: a code which was not merely 
limited to the preclufion of hoftilities on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, but extended to the abolition of their 
venerated religion, which, in Ireland, had fcarcely ever 
been fairly combated by the only weapons that ever 
fhould have been employed againft it, the pens or tongues, 
and attractive examples of Proteftants: a code which im- 
peded the progrefs of the former in the paths of in- 
duffry ; thwarted every fpecies of laudable ambition by 
which they might have been actuated; placed them on the 
footing of aliens in their native. land; expofed them to vex- 
atious cutrages and fpoliation; reduced them almoft to the 
condition of {laves ; obitru€éted matrimonial alliances between 
them and the Proteftants, from whence, it is probable, the 
happielt effects might have flowed; and, worfe than all, 
held forth incitements to filial contumacy, to a violation of 
one of the commandments of God ; and introduced amongtt 
them principles of duplicity and treachery. A code, which, 
while it oppreffed, and feemed to overwhelm the Roman 
Catholics, facilitated the obtrufion of thofe jealous meafures, 
thofe commercial reftraints which had long been the effect 
of retaining one of the faireft portions of the globe in a 
{tate of poverty and political infignificance. The maffacre 
of 164.1, which had been indultrioufly exhibited in the moft 
horrifying colours, together with the cruel perfecution ex- 
perienced during the fhort reign of king James in Ireland, 
both {till frefh in the recollection of the Proteftants, necel- 
farily heightened their animofity to the. utmoit; while 


repeated difcomfitures and difafters, and aggravated opprel- . 


fion, together with the accumulated mifery produced by 
this revengeful code, certainly inconfiftent. with the prin- 
ciples of found policy and true religion, naturally rendered 
the hatred of the Roman Catholics virulent beyond ex- 
ample. An unparalleled combination of irritating, mad- 
dening circumftanees fomented, on both fides, the moft ran- 
eorous malignity. The idea of a Proteitant in the mind 
of a Roman Catholic, and that of the latter in the mind of 
the former, now became clofely affociated with every idea 
that could engender wrath, malice, and vengeance in the 
heart of man. Each abhorred the other ; each longed for 
the extirpation of the other.’”?—‘ This among countrymen, 
among the friendly, cheerful, and hofpitable people of Ire- 
land, among Cliriltians, among thofe who looked forward to 
eternal happinefs through the mediation of the fame Saviour, 
among thofe who adored the fame Trinity, among thofe 
who agreed in all the effential points of religion, the main- 
tenance of a few different f{peculative articles, and the ob- 
fervance of a few different rites, confefledly inoperative 
in focial life, and. confequently unworthy of ferious notice, 
being unhappily combined with oppolite intereits, being 
eoeval and concurrent with the molt energetic principles of 
d:{cord, ferving as the telts, fymbols, or diltin@ive characters 
of two parties inveterately and unappeafably hoftile to each 
other, became at length, what in their natural unconnected 
ftate they could never poflibly have become, alimentary. to 
the moft vehement detettation.”’ . 
Though we cannot agree with the refpeGtable writer of the 
receding paffage in all his remarks, efpecially in thole which 
See: to think lightly of the difference between the Proteitaat 


and Catholic faith; yet it, on the whole, cémtains fo jul and’ 
candid a reprefentation of the unhappy differences between 
the parties, and is evidently written with fuch a deiire of 
conciliation, that we have copied it without change,.an xioully 
wifhing that all the gentlemen of Ireland, of every fe, faw 
the matter in the fame light, and were equally defirous of 
improving pait evils to prefent harmony. 

_ The events peculiar to Ireland, excepting the penal code, 
juft remarked on, will not require much notice during the 
four reigns fucceeding the revolution. The uniform policy 
was to keep Ireland in a {tate of dependency, and to prevent 
her manufactures or commerce interfering with thofe of Eng- 
land. 

Encouragement was indeed given to the linen manufa@ture, 
and it proved a fource of great benefit to the country, but 
the woollen manufacture was kept down, and the reftriftions 
on commerce fhewed a moft unwarrantable jealoufy. As the 
dependence of Ireland on England was never loft fight of, fo 
fome occafions occurred in which the parliament of the latter 
direétly exerted its authority. In the reign of William a&s 
were pafled, by which Ireland was bound. In the year 
1698, Mr. Molyneux publifhed a pamphlet, entitled «* The 
Cafe of Ireland being bound by Aéts of Parliament in Eng- 
land, ftated,’’ in which he called in queftion their right to 
do fo, and his fentiments were known to be thofe of the 
Irifh parliament and people. This book was condemned 
by the Englith parliament, which addreffed the king on the 
pernicious affertions it contained, and on the dangereus ten- 
denicy of the proceedings of the Irifh parliament, and pro- 
mifed to give his majefty their ready concurrence and. affiit- 
ance to preferve and maintain the dependence and fubordina- 
tion of Ireland to the imperial crown of this realm. Wil- 
liam promifed on his part to fulfil their wifhes, and notwith- 
{tanding the difcontent of the Irifh people, fuch was their 
divided ftate, and fuch the apprehenfion each party enter- 
tained of the other, that they were obliged to fubmit. 
Another caufe of controverfy occurred in 1719, in confe« 
quence of an appeal being carried from the Irilh to the 
Englifh houfe of lords. The barons of the exchequer, 
who had carried into effeét the decree of the Englifh houfe, 
were imprifoned by the Irifh one, but the difpute terminated 
in a new act, by which it was enacted, that the kingdom of 
Ireland is fubordinate unto, and dependent upon, the im- 
perial crown of Great Britain; and that the king’s majefty, 
by and with the confent of the lords and commons of Great 
Britain, has full power and authority to make laws and. 
ftatutes to bind the people and the kingdom of Ireland."' 
Soon after this, in 1723, a circumitance occurred, which 
deferves netice, both on account of the example it fet, that 
the united, determined, and perfevering voice of a people 
mutt be ultimately fuccefsful, and on account of the active 
yart taken by the celebrated dean Swift, then refident in 
Hablin. This was the well known affair of Wood's balf- 
pence. A patent had been granted to a Mr. Wood, to fupply 
Ireland with a certain quantity of copper halfpence and 
farthings for 14 years. It was alleged in Ircland, that 
this coi was greatly inferior in value to what it was 
made to pals for. ‘lhe parliament of Ireland addreffed. 
the crown againit the menfure of fending the coin ;, and 
during their following biennial recefs, great complaints 
continued to. be made both by individuals and by public cors 
porations. It would appear that though the badnefs of 
Wood?s halfpence was the pretext, the difpute was, in reality, 
a queition of rights and independence. ena Swift contri- 
buted much to the public difcontent, by a feries of letters 
figned 4 Drapier, for difcovering the author of the fourth, 
of which, a reward of goo pounds was offered. As fuch 
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precautions had been taken, that no evidence could be pro- 
ured ayain{t the author, the printer was indiéted, but the 
grand jury, inttead of finding the bill, approved the publica- 
tion. The ferment was fo great, that 1f minifters had per- 
fevered, a new civil war would probably have arifen, though 
it, like alt preceding ones, would have only contributed, in 
all probability, to rivet the chains of Ireland more firmly. 
As it was, the patent was cancelled; and the ferment allayed. 
at this time the complaints of the people, on other accounts, 
were foud, of which dean Swift takes particular notice in his 
«s Short View of the State of Ireland ;”? he compares this 
kingdom, in which afew placemen from England enjoyed 
pleatiful falaries, to an ‘hofpital, in which all the houthold 
officers grow rich, while the poor, for whofe fake it was 
built, are almolt ftarving for want of food and raiment. 
Such are the principal events in Ireland, in the interval 
between the revolution and the acceffion of his prefent ma- 
jefty to the throne in 1760. The Catholics were under the 
difabilities already ftated, but the penal laws againft them 
were feldom, if ever, enforced ; and as the diftance of time 
increafed, the irritation occafioned by former events was 
confiderably abated. ‘Many of that body acquired wealth in 
the way of trade, and the nobility and gentry enjoyed their 
eflates in quiet: The Proteftants alfo gradually loft their ap- 
prehenfions, and were taken up with the contelts againtt 
Britifh fovereignty, which about this time gave a continual 
intereft to the proceedings of parliament, where fome able 
men diftinguifhed themfelves by their oppofition to govern- 
ment. This parliament was unchanged during the life of the 
fovereign, and met every fecond year; and as the prefent 
mode of vacating feats was unknown, when a vacancy hap- 
pened by death, the greateit exertions were ufed by the con- 
tending parties, and the election was ufually decided by the 
majority of the houfe. The Infh government was pecu- 
liarly circumftanced. « It was neceflary that every act of par- 
liameut fhould have the fanétion both of the Britifh privy 
council, 7. e. of the Britith miniftry, and of the Irifh par- 
liament. It was therefore neceflary for the former to be able 
to influence a majority of the latter. ‘To do this, places 
and penfions were beftowed on thofe, whofe powers of elo- 
quence, or whofe parliamentary intereft made them fervice- 
able ; and betides this, the miniftry were obliged to gratify 
the leading faGion, by complying with fuch meafures as 
were for their private advantage, although inconfiftent with 
found policy, and the true intereft of Ireland. Hence a num- 
ber of parliamentary grants, which have been juilly fig- 
matized as jobs, and hence the undetermined conduct of the 
Britifh miniltry refpe@ting Ivifh meafures, even on occafions 
not long preceding the Union. The leading party in the 
Irifh parliament muft be gratified, becaufe otherwife the 
public bufinefs would be at a ftand. The lord lieutenant 
was not refident, except during the parliamentary feffion ; 
and the management of affairs was, at other times, en- 
trufted to lords juftices, generally the primate, the chan- 
cellor, and the f{peaker of the houfe of commons 3 the two 
former invariably Englifhmen, in whom confidence was 
chiefly placed, andthe laft, aman always poffefled of great 
parltamentary influence from his talents and conne¢tions. 
The firft ‘ftep toa change was the rendering parliaments 
ofennial, which was moved by G. D. Lucas, and paffed in 
1768. The lord lieutenant now became conftantly refident, 
and the feflions were held every year. The {pirit of the 
Srifh parliament increafed; feveral men of great talents 
fprung up, and whilft the Britifh miniftry were engaged in 
their unhappy conteft with America, they were obliged to 
yield to the people of Ireland firft a free trade, and after- 
wards‘ a*repeal of the ftatutes. which rendered Ireland de- 


pendent. 'The'volunteers, a body eriginally armed for the 
defence of the country againit }’rench invafion, probably 
contributed to thefe meafures by the terror they occafioned 
to the miniftry, whilft the agitation in England towards the 
clofe of the American war, and the unfettled {tate of ad- 
miniftration between the refignation of lord North, and the 
appointment of Mr. Pitt, prevented that determined oppo- 
fition which would have been made in a more fettled ftate of 
affairs. In 1778 the grievances of the Roman Catholics 
began to receive attention, and that body was reftored to 
many privileges, of which they had been harfhly deprived. 
This was the commencement, and fince that time all the 
moft harafing difabilities have been removed, though fome 
fiill remain, which are frequently the fubjeét of parlia- 
mentary difcuffion. The events of the laft 20 years are too 
recent to be enlarged on without that partiality from which 
human nature is fearcely ever exempt, and the detail would 
be perhaps unfuitable to a work of this general nature. 
Notwithftanding the mifery occafioned by the rebellion of 
1798, and the low ftate of many branches of trade and ma- 
nufacture, Ireland has rapidly improved within that period, 
efpecially in agriculture, and fhould it be blefled with internal 
peace and union, it will foon, under the foftering care of the 
legiflature, rife to a great degree of profperity, and effentially 
contribute to the welfare and happinefs of the United Kingdom. 
See Usion. Beaufort’s Memoir. Pinkerton’s Geography. 
Spenfer. Cox. Davis. Hoilingfhead. Leland. Curry. 
Newenham’s State of Ireland, &c. &c. 


IreLann’s Eye, a {mall ifland in the Trith fea, north of . 


the hill of Howth, in the county of Dublin, Ireland, about 
a mile from the main land. 

IRELAND, Weav, anifland in the Pacific ocean, which isa 
long flip of land ftretching from N.W. to S.E. about 270 
miles, and feparated from New Britain (which fee) by a 
channel through which Capt. Carteret pafied in 1767, who 
gave its name to this ifland. This navigator found the 
nation very hoftile, having lances headed with flint. Their 
faces were ftreaked with white, and their hair befprinkled 
with powder of the fame colour. They are black, and faid 
to be woolly-beaded, but without the thick lips or flat nofe 
of the negro. Some of the canoes of this ifland were go feet 
in length, formed out of a fingle tree. Bougainville aifo 
vifited this country, and obferved here the pepper-plant, and 
that fingular infeét, the walking leaf; among its numerous 
birds was the great crowned pigeon. 


5 : Nite ; 
Treland, and approaching New Guinea, a fucceflicn of little 


Archipelagos is found sin which are the Portland ifles, the 
Admiralty ifles, the Hermit and Exchequer ifles; all of 
which prefent one principal ifland, the centre of the group, 
of which the circumference is formed by a number of flat 
iflets linked together by reefs. ‘The principal ifland of the 
Apmrraxty iflands (which fee) is mountainous. The in- 
habitants are not very black. ‘Their phyfiognomy is agree- 
able, and differs but little from that of the Europeans; they 
appear little fociable, and thieves ; they have chiefs who ex- 
ercife great authority ; they are armed with darts headed 
with a volcanic glafs. ‘They wear at the extremity of the 
natural parts the fhell ‘* bulla ovum ;” and are otherwife 
entirely naked. ‘The women have only a garment about the 
waift. They live chiefly upon cocoa-nuts, of which thefe 
ifles have abundance. ‘heir hair is curly, and of ‘a black 
colour, which they fometimes redden with ochre mixed with 
oil ; many parts of the body are alfo thus painted, and efpe- 
cially the face. In thefe iflands it was once hoped to find 

La Peroufe. 
The archipelago of Hermits is fearcely 14 leagues in cire 
cumference ;, it produces Cytherean apples, “{pondia cys. 
therea,”? 


To the weft of New: 
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stherea,”? and many fruits of different fpecies of « Eugenia,” 
all good to eat. The natives.appear more mild and pacific 
than thofe of the Admiralty ifles, thouzh they feem to be 
more robuft. They are wholly naked, not even wearing the 
fhell. All thefe iflands, and thofe about them, are covered 
withtrees. Labillardiere. Pinkerton. The moft foutherly 
point of New Ireland is fituated in S. lat. 4° 59’. E. long. 
E52° 17, 

IRELAND, one of the Bermuda iflands. 

IRELLY, atown of Hindooftan, in Golconda; 25 miles 
E. of Hydrabad. 

IRENZLUS, in Biography, a native Greek, probably of 
Afia, and bifhop of Lyons, in Gaul, in the fecond century. 
The time of his birth, and the precife place of his nativity, 
eannot be fatisfactorily afcertained. Dodwell refers his 

birth to the reign of Nerva, A.D. 97, and thinks that he 
did not outlive the year 190. Grabe dates his birth about 
the year 108. Dupin fays that he was borw a little before 
the year 140, and died'a martyr'in 202. ‘Tillemont thinks 
that he was born about the year 120, and died in 202. It 
is generally allowed that he was educated. in the principles 
of the Chriftian religion, and that he was a difciple of St. 
Polycarp ; and it has been fuppofed that he came to Rome 
with his matter, in the time of Anicetus, about the year 
157, and from thence paffed into Gaul. He was firft 
prefbyter of the church of Lyons, and fucceeded Pothinus, 
after his martyrdom in the year 177, as bifhop of that 
church. ‘Tertullian mentions him as one of the moft con- 
fiderable writers of the Chriftian church, and fays of him 
that he was “a diligent inquirer of all forts of opinions ;’ 
meaning, probably, that he had well ftudied the fentiments 
of the heathen philofophers, and of heretics, as well as the 
principles of the Chriitian religion. It has been commonly 
faid that Irenaeus died a martyr; but from the filence of 
Tertullian and Eufebius, and othets, concerning the manner 
of his death, it is juftly argued (fays Lardner) by Cave, 
Bafnage, and Dodwell, that this fuppofition is not well 
founded, and that he clofed his )ife in the ordinary courfe 
ef nature. He was the author of many works, of which 
none are now extant befides his five books *¢ Againft He- 
refies,”’ and fragments of fome other pieces ; and thofe five 
books, written by him in Greek, now exilt only in an an- 
cient Latin verfion, excepting fome fragments preferved by 
Eufebius, and other Greek writers who have quoted them. 
In this large work * Againit Herefies,”? [renceus has fhewn 
that he was well acquainted with heathen authors, and the 
abfurd and intricate notions of heretics, as well as with 
the fcriptures of the Old and New Teftament, which he 
has frequently and copioufly cited with peculiar and very 
diltinguifhed refpe&. In his writings “ we have full, ex- 
prefs, and abundant teflimony to the four gofpels, the acts 
of the apoftles, and twelve of Paul’s epiftles. The omiffion 
of the epiftle to Philemon may well be afcribed to its brevity. 
He knew the epiflle to the Hebrews, but was not fatisfied 
that it was Paul’s. As for the Catholic epi{tles, we have 
exprefs quotations of the firft of Peter, and the fir‘t and 
fecond of John; and the reafon of not quoting the third 
may be well allowed to be its brevity. But to the epiftle 
‘of James, the fecond of Peter, and the epiltle of Jude, 
there are none, or very obfcure references, hardly any that 
can be reckoned material. Neverthelefs, on account of a 
general paflage concerning the writings of the apollles, it 
may be atlelionkd, whether he did not alfo know the 
epiltles of James and Jude. The book of the Revelation is 
exprefsly afcribed to John, the difciple of the Lord. His 
tellimony for this book is fo flrong and full, that, confi- 
dering the age of Irenzus, he feems to put it beyond all 
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queftion, that it is the work of John the apofte and evan 
geliit.”’ 

Irenzus appears to have been very humble and modeft, 
and agreeable to his name (formed of «zr, peace) a lover 
of peace. This is manifeft in his letter to Victor, on oc- 
cafion of the controverfy about the time of keeping Eatter. 
Although his writings may not be free from imperfections, 
he has given fuch proofs of learning, integrity, and good 
fenfe in the main, that all good judges muft efteem him am 
ornament. to the feé& to which he belonged. The works of 
Ereneus were firft publifhed at Bafil by Erafmus, in 1526, 
in folio ; and they have fince undergone various imprefiions. 
The molt valuable of thefe are that of Grabe, publithed 
at Oxford in 1702, folio ; and that of Maffuet, a Benedictine 
of the congregation of St. Maur, publithed at Paris in 
1710, folio. Fabricius. Cave. Dupin. Lardner, in his 
Works, vol. it. ; 

IRENARCHA, «iprvxexn:, compofed of spn, peace, and 
cepxoc, prince, from xexx, command, a military officer in the 
Greek empire, whofe bufinefs was to provide for the peace, 
fecurity, and tranquillity of the provinces. 

In Juttinian’s code it is mentioned, that irenarche are fent 
into the provinces to maintain the public peace, by punilhing 
crimes, and puting the laws in execution. 

Befides this there was another irenarcha in the cities, to 
whom belonged the preferving of peace, and quelling fedi- 
tion among the citizens- Tlus: officer was fometimes called: 
prefedus urbit. 

The emperors Theodofius and Honorius fupprefled. the 
office of irenarchz, on account of their abufing their truit,. 
and diftreffing and perfecuting the people, inilead of main~ 
taining peace among them. 

IRENE, in Biography, emprefs of Conftantinople, born 
in the year 752, was an Athenian orphan, but being dif- 
tinguifhed by her great accomplifhments fhe was married, 
at the age of 17, to Leo, fon of the emperor Conitantine V. 
This prince afterwards fat upon the imperial throne as 
Leo IV. and at his death, in 780, left his wife guardian of 
their fon, Contlantine VI. then but 10 years eld. During 
his childhood, Irene moft ably and affiduoufly dilcharged, u» 
her pubiic, adminiltration, the duties of a faithful mother ;. 
and her zeal in the reftoration of images, has given her the 
title and honours of a faint, which fhe fill holds in the Greek 
church. As the young emperor attained the maturity ef 
youth, the ftruggle for power between him and his mother 
was carried on with the utmoft ardour. He liltened to 
his favourites, who fhared his pleafures, and were ambitious 
of his power, and was convinced of his right, and of his 
ability to reign, and determined to reward the fervices of 
his mother by a perpetual banifhment to the ifle of Sicily. 
She, on the other hand, faw through his projects mm time 
to fruftrate, for the prefent, his plans. The contelt, how- 
ever, was not over; and the foldiers determining for the 
prince, he was proclaimed lawful emperor, and his mother 
was difmiffed to a life of felitude. Here fhe excnted a 
powerful confpiracy again t Conilantine, and, In 797, not 
only dethroned him, but molt barbaroufly caufed hun to be 
deprived ofhis fight. After this the entere d Conitantinople 
in a chariot of {tate, attended by feveral patricians as her 
flaves, and affumed the reins of empire. ‘* But thefe pa- 
tricians,"’ fays Gibbon, “ were for the mo‘t part eunuchs; 
and their black ingratitude jailified, on this occafion,, the 
popular hatred and contempt. Raifed, enriched, entrufted 
with the firit dignities of the empire, they bafely confpired 
againt their benefa&refs: the great treafurer Nicephorws 
was fecretly invefted with the purple ; ber fucceflor was 
jntroduced into the palice, and crowned at St. sins 

we 
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‘the venal fatriarch. In their firft interview, fhe recapitulated 
with dignity the revolutions of her life, gently accufed the 
perlidy “of Nicephorus, infinuated that he owed his life to 
her unfufpicious clemency, and, for the throne and treafures 
which fhe had refigned, folicited a decent and honourable 
retreat, His avarice refufed this modett compenfation ; 
and, in her exile in the ifle of Lefbos, the emprefs earned 
; feanty fubfiftence by the labours of her diftaff.”? In this 

forlorn condition fhe died in the fucceeding year. Her 

Schl for orthodoxy, and her liberality to the church and the 
poor, have, in the eyes of ecc! lefialtical hiftorians, almotft 
wholly obliterated her favage cruelty and injuilice towards 
her fon. It is univerfally admitted that fhe was endowed 
with a ftrong unde rftanding, and with great talents for go- 
vernment. Univ. Hitt. Gibbon. 

IRESI VE, in Botany, is derived from signs, evool, be- 
caufe this plant, yn it bears fruit, is covered with a fort 
of woollinel’s. Ey2:7s12vn was the appellation of an olive-branch 
entwined with w itn ack as was cultomary for the Greeks 
to hang up in their houfes, in order to avert famine —Linn. 
Gen. 521. Schreb. 687. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. Browne 
Jam. 528, Swartz Obf. 376. © Juff. 88. Lamarck Did. 
ve 3+ 292. Muir. t. 813.—Clafs and order, Diecia Pen- 
tandria. Nat. Ord. Holeracee, Linn. Amaranthi, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth of two leaves, very {mall, 
acute, fhining. Cor. Petals five, feffile, lanceolate, ere&’; 
nectary of five fcales, the ftamens being interpofed. Stam. 
Filaments five, erect ; anthers roundifh. Female, Ca/. and 
Cor. like the male. P:/. Germen ovate, fuperior; ityle 
none; ftigmas two, roundifh. Peric. none, except the 
permanent calyx. Seeds few, downy. 

Bae Chs Cy alyx two-leaved. Corolla of five petals. Male, 
Nectaries feven. Female, Stigmas two, fefli'e. Seeds 
woolly. 

Obf. Profeffor Swartz has remarked that he never found 
this plant’ but with hermaphrodite flowers. He is of 
opinion that the plant deferibed by Browne might be a 
diftingt fpecies with dicecious flowers. Swartz alfo fays 
that Trefine i is fo clofely allied to Celofia, that it almoft ap- 
pears to be a {pecies of this latter genus. 

1. L. celoftoides. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1456. (Amarantus 
panicula flavicante gracili holofericea ; Sloan. Jam. v. 1. 142. 
t. 90. f. 2.)—A native of Virginia and the Weft Indian 
‘iflands, particularly Jamaica — Root perennial. Stems varying 
in height from two to ten or twelve fect, jointed, furrowed, 
‘divided atthe top. Branches oppofite, a little {preading. 
Leaves oppolite, on foot-ttalks, lanceolate or nearly ovate, 
acute, fmooth. Panicles terminal. Flowers in a fort of 
fpike, fmall, ovate, whitith, fcaly at their bafe. Filaments 
fhorter than the corolla; anthers yellow. The calyz re- 
fembles a cap/ule, inclofing one or more black fhining feeds. 
A white wool is protruded from between the fegments when 
“the time of flowering 1s palt. 

We fufpect that aisthe r fpecies of this genus, with nar- 
rower leaves, is found in Jamaica. 

IRETON; Henry, in Biography, a celebrated com- 
mander and ilatefman of the parliamentary party in the civil 
wars of Charles J., was defcended of a good family, and 
‘brought up to the tell ot of the law. In the contetts 

“of the period 1 in which he flourifhed, Ireton joined the par- 
‘liament army, and by his fuperior panes, and the intereft 
of Crom well, whofe daughter he married, rofe to the high 
office of cominiflary-cener al. At the famous battle ‘of 
Nafeby he was wounded and taken prifoner. By his addrefs 
the foon obtained ‘his liberty,‘and had a great fhare in all 
thofe political tranfaGtions which, threw the parliament into 
the power of the army, and afterwards changed the confti- 
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tution from a monarchy toa republic. His councils had great 
influence with his father-in-law ; and his education as a lawyer 
caufed him to be employed in drawing up many of the pub- 
lic papers of his party. From his fuggettion, Cromwell 
fecretly called, at Windfor, a council of the chief officers, 
in order to deliberate concerning the fettlement of the na- 
tion, and the future difpofal of the king’s perfon, and he had 
a principal hand in framing the ordinance for the’ king*s 
trial, at which he fat as one of the judges. ‘Through his 
inftigation Fairfax put to death, by martial law, Lucas aud 
Lille, taken at the fiege of Colchefter. This Ghittias feve- 
rity was loudly exclaimed againft by all the prifoners. Lord 
Capel reproached Ireton with it; and challenged ‘him, as 
they were all engaged in the fame honourable caufe, to exer- 
cife the fame impartial vengeance upon all. Ireton accom- 
panied Cromwell to Ireland in 1649, and in the following 
year was left by him in that ifland as lord-deputy. Having 
fimifhed his military career with the capture of Limerick, he 
was feized with a peftilential difeafe in that place, of which 
he died in November 1651; fincerely ie by the re- 
publicans, who revered hit: as a foldier, a flatefman, and a 
faint. According to Hume, he was - *¢ fet ce in his nature, 
though probably fincere in his intentions ; he propofed, by 
arbitrary power, to eltablifh liberty, and in the profecutida 
of his imagined religious purpofes, he thought himfelf dif- 
penfed from all the ordin nary rules of morality, by which 
inferior mortals mutt allow themfelves to be governed. = 
And again he was “ much celebrated for his vigilance, in- 
duftry, and capacity, even for the flrict execution of juitiée 
in that unlimited command which he poffefied in Ireland. 
He was obferved to be inflexible in all his purpofes, and 
it was believed by many that he was animated with a fincere 
and paflionate love of liberty, and never could have been in- 
duced by any motive to fubmit to the fmalleft appearance of 
regal government. In gratitude for his great public fervices, 
the parliament voted an eftate of 2000/. per ann. to his family, 
and honoured him with a magnificent funeral at Weltmin- 
fter Abbey, a circumftance cnn if he could have forefeen, 
fays Ludlow, “he would certainly have made it his defire 
that his body might have found a grave where his foul left 
it; fo much did he defpife thofe pompous and expenfiye 
vanities ; having erected for himfelf a more glorious monu- 
ment in i hearts of good men, by his affection to his coun 
try, his abilities of mind, his impartial juttice, | his diligence 
in the public fervice, and his other virtues.’’ Ludlow’s 
Memoirs. Hume Hift. Life of Cromwell in the Biog. 
Brit. 

IREW, in Geography, a town on the S.E. coaft of the 
ifland of Timor. 8. lat. 8 45’. E. long. 126. 3}. 

IRGANONG, a town of Hindoottan, in Paglia ae 20 
miles S.E. of Saler Mouler. 

IRGISKOE, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Saratov, fituated on the Irgis, which runs into the Volga, 
near Volflc ; 96 miles E. of Volfk. 

IRI, a tous of Africa, in the kingdom of Congo. 

IRJAB, a town of Candahar, Rien by Timur Bee in 
1398 ; 46 miles S.E. of Cabul.. N. lat. 33°50’. E. long. 
69° 8'. 

"TRIARTE Ienacio, in Biggraphy, a Spanith painter 
of landfcapes, of whom Murillio faid, that he would only 
afcribe the beauty of his works to ane infpiration. He 
was fecretary to the academy at Seville, where he died, in 
1680. 

IRIDES, j in Botany, the 18th natural order in Juffieu’s 
Syftem, and the 8th of his 3d clafs. It is equivalent to the 
Enfate of Linnzus, which latter appellation is properly, in 
our opinion, retained by Mr, Gawler (now Ker), in his 

illuftration 
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illuftration of this order ; fee Ensate.—Its charaéters are 
thus given, the charaéter of the clafs being monocotyledonous, 
with ftamens inferted into the calyx or corolla. 

Corolla, which Juflieu terms calyx, fuperior, coloured, tu- 
bular at the bafe, its limb in fix more or lefs deep fegments, 
equal or unequal. Stamens three, inferted into the tube, 
oppofite to three alternate fegments of the flower, their 
filaments diftiné&, or rarely united into a tube embraciag the 
ftyle. ~Germen inferior ; with a fingle ftyle and three-fold 
_fligma. Cap/ule inferior, of three cells, and three valves, 
with many, generally roundith, feeds. 

Root either fibrous, tuberous, or bulbous. Stem moftly 
herbaceous, leafy, rarely almoft wanting. Leaves alternate, 
Aheathing, moltly {word-fhaped. Flwers growing out of 
fheaths, either folitary, or many together, which fheaths often 
conhit of two valves. 

The leading genera in Linnzus and Juffieu are Si/yrinchium, 
Tris, Ixia, Gladiolus, Antholyza, Crocus, &c. which Mr. Ker 
has greatly fub-divided. See Hesperanrua and Gia- 
DIOLUS. 

IRIDIUM, in Chemiftry, is a fimple fubftance, and a 
metal. It was difcovered by Mr. Smithfon Tennant in 
1803, and an account of it was publifhed in the Phil. Tranf. 
for 1804. It appears that, previous to its publication, the 
fame difcovery was made, to a certain degree, by Defcotils, 
which was afterwards taken up and enlarged upon by 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin. 

Mr. Tennant found that the fmall black fcales exifling in 
erude platina, and which are left after the platina has been 
diflolved, contained two metals which had not been pre- 
vioufly noticed. (See Pratina.) He fubjected the above 
fubitance to the alternate aétion of potafh and muriatic acid, 
by which means he obtained two folutions. The black f{cales 
are heated to rednefs in a filver crucible, with their own 
weight of potafh. When the heated mafs has water added 
to it, the potafh diffolves in combination with one of the 
metals, the folution being of an orange colour. ‘The refi- 
duum being treated with muriatic acid, a folution 1s 
obtained, which at fir is blue,-then becomes olive green, 
and ultimately of a red colour, confilting of the acid united 
to the oxyd of the other metal. By this alternate treatment, 
the oxyd of ofmium, the other metai alluded to, is diffolved in 
the potafh, and the oxyd of iridium in the muriatic acid. The 
acid folution, on being evaporated to drynefs, aflords cryftals 
of an oétahedral form, which is, no doubt, a pure muriat of iri- 
dium. The folution of thefe cry {tals is of a deep red colour. 
When a plate of zinc, or any other metal, having a greater 
affinity for oxyyen than itfelf, is placed in the folution, a 
black powder is precipitated, which, on being heated, be- 
comes white, and puts on metallic lultre. ‘This metal, like 
gold and platina, has fo little attraction for oxygen, that it 
may be obtained by expofing the cryitals of its muriat to a 
ftrong heat. In this ftate it is deemed pure iridium, — It is 
a white metal, having the appearance of platina. Owing 
to its great infufibility, we are not acquainted with fome of 
its phyfical properties, fuch as its fpecific gravity and mal- 
leability. It has not been fufed by Mr. ‘Tennant nor the 
French chemifts. It has, however, fince been made to 
affume the liquid form, by means of the very intente heat 
produced by the large Galvanic battery lately exlubited at 
the Royal Inititution by Mr. Davy. ‘This heat was fo 
great, that atthe fame time the earths alumine and zirconia 
were fufed, and charcoal was volatilized. 

It forms malleable alloys with feveral of the metals, a 
4 eee proof that it is itfelf malleable. Mr. ‘Pennant 
found that it did not combine with arfenic, but that it ealily 
united with lead ; from which, like the noble metals, it may 
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be feparated by cupellation. It forms malleable alloys with 
copper and filver. Its alloy, with gold, differs little from 
pure gold, even when the iridium is in confiderable quantity. 
It appears to ftand next above gold and platina in its affinity 
for oxygen. It may be inferred, from the change of colour 
in the acid folution, that it admits of at lealt two ftages of 
oxydation. When the metal is in its pure itate, it 1s not 
acted upon by any acid except the nitro-muriatic, and even 
this acid, according to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, diffolves 
only ~4,dths its weight. Its combinations with the other 
acids, and with combutlible bodies, have not been attended 
to. See Osmium. 

IRIJU, in Geography, a river of Guiana, which runs 
into the Atlantic, N. lat. 0° 58/. W. long. 51° 30’. 

IRINON. See Irs. 

IRIS, in Anatomy. See Eve. 

Ins, Prolap/us, or Procidentia of, in Surgery, denotes a 
protrufion of a piece of the iris through a wound, or ulcer- 
ated opening in the cornea, after the efcape of the aqueous 
humour. ‘T'o this difeafe feveral writers have applied the 
name of {taphyloma; though, in all probability, the influence 
of Scatpa will in future confine the Jatter term to a morbid 
thickening and projection of the cornea itfelf, a cafe which 
will be defcribed in its proper place. See StaPHYLOMA. 

The prolapfus of the iris is produced by fuch wounds and 
ulcers of the cornea as penetrate the anterior chamber of the 
aqueous humour, and fometimes by blows, which have been 
{o violent as to rupture the tranfparent membrane invetting 
the fore-part of the eye. If the lips of a wound of the cor- 
nea (as, for inftance, thofe of the incifion practifed in the 
extraction of the cataract, or in opening an hypopium) are 
not immediately put into reciprocal conta, fo as to keep 
the aqueous humour from running out of the anterior cham- 
ber, as fait as it is fecreted, the iris, drawn by the current 
of this fluid towards the wound in the cornea, is urged be- 
tween the lips of the incifion, and, becoming elongated, 
projects upon the preceding membrane in the form of a 
{mall tumour. The fame accident happens, when the globe 
of the eye receives a blow, or is too much compreffed with 
a bandage, while a difunited wound of the cornea exits. 
In fuch a cafe, likewife, the prolapfus of the iris might be 
produced by a violent {fpafm of the mufcles of the eye, ex- 
ceffive and long-continued vomiting, or repeated coughing. 
A prolapfus of the iris arifes even more frequently from 
ulcers which extend through the cornea, than trom wounds 
of that membrane; and Scarpa affigns as a reafon for this 
fact, the lofs of fubitance always attending the former cafes. 
The little {welling muft of courfe be of the fame coloar as 
the iris, namely, brown or grey ; and its bafe is furrounded 
by a {mall opaque circle, formed by the cornea that has been 
for fome time ulcerated or divided. 

It feldom happens that more than one prolapfus of the 
iris prefents itfelf in the fame eye, fince it does not often 
occur that the cornea is ulcerated or wounded in more than 
one place. However, we mutt not imagine that the iris is 
never protruded in feveral places at once: Scarpa has feen 
three diftiné&t procidentix upon the fame cornea, in confe- 
quence of three feparate ulcers of that membrane, 

Small as the tumour may be, (and, indeed, it is fome- 
times not larger than a fly’s head,) it is neverthelefs apt to 
give rife to very fevere fymptoms. Nor are we to wonder 
at this cireumitance, as the iris is fupplied with numerous 
blood-veflels and nervous filaments; and that part of it 
which is protruded muit fuffer exceflive irritation, as well 
from the friction of the eye-lids, as from the action of the 
air, tears, and other matter upon it. Belides, it is a fact, 
that the projecting piece of the iris inflames and {wells foon 
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after its protrufion, and confequently it fuffers’ a great deal 
more from the compreffion and irritation. The patient at 
kirft complains of a pain like that of a thorn inthe eye, and 
is allo afterwards afflicted with an uneafy fenfation of tight- 
nefs or conftriétion of the organ. To thefe complaints are 
foon added an inflammation of the conjunctiva and eye-lids, 
a difcharge of irritating tears, and an inability to bear the 
light. ‘The protruded piece of the iris unavoidably drags 
towards it the reft of this membrane ; and hence the fhape of 
the pupil is changed from round to oval, and its fituation 
undergoes an approximation to the wound or ulcer, through 
which the prolapfus of the iris has taken place. 

When the-difeafe has prevailed a confiderable time, the 
intenfity of the pain, inflammation, and other fymptoms, is 
fometimes leffened, inftead of increafed, Scarpa informs us 
of fuch an example in a man, fifty years of age, who for 
ten weeks had had a prolapfus of the iris twice as large as a 
millet-feed. ‘The patient bore the difeafe with the utmoft 
indifference, being merely troubled with a flight chronic 
rednefs of the conjunétiva, and a difficulty in moving the 
eye-ball with freedom. The little tumour felt to the finger 
hard, and almoft callous. 

In the treatment of this difeafe, fome praétitioners have 
yecommended pufhing the iris back again into its natural 
fituation, by means of a whale-bone probe ; and, in cafe of 
this being found difficult of accomplifhment, they have ad- 
vifed the wound or ulcer of the cornea to be dilated as far as 
neceflary, in the fame manner as the ftri€ture of a ftran- 
gulated hernia is divided, for the purpofe of enabling the 
furgeon to reduce the protruded bowels. Others have 
fuggefted irritating the projecting portion of the iris, in 
order to make it contract and return into its proper place 
again; and, with the fame intention, it has been propofed 
to expofe the eye fuddenly to a very vivid light. The ex- 
perienced and judicious Scarpa, however, fets down all thefe 
methods as ineffeCtual, if not dangerous; for, fays he, ad- 
mitting that we could, in any of thefe ways, replace the 
iris, without lacerating or hurting it, {till there would con- 
tinue in the wound or ulcer of the cornea an opening, 
through which the aqueous humour would efcape, and carry 
out with it again a fold of the iris. 

It cannot be denied that a prolapfus of the iris is a-moft 
unpleafant kind of accident ; but yet, as we are utterly un- 
poflefled of any means whereby we can ftop the efcape of 
the aqueous humour through certain wounds and ulcers of 
the cornea, we ought, according to Scarpa, to confider the 
prolapfus ‘of the iris a beneficial occurrence, and preventive 
of the total deftru€tion of the eye, inafmuch as the pro- 

ruded fold of this membrane, aéting like a plug, prevents 

the entire lofs of the aqueous humour, which foon colleéts 
agam in the anterior chamber, and hinders a further pro- 
trufion of the iris, by feparating this membrane from the 
cornea, and re-eftablifhing the equilibrium between it and 
the other humours of the eye. Hence Scarpa reprobates 
the foregoing plans as ufelefs and dangerous. 

The principles laid down by this eminent furgeon tend to 
eftablifh two chief indications, in cafes of recent prolapfus 
of the iris: one is to diminifh the extreme fenfibility of the 
piece of the iris projeGting out of the cornea; the other is to 
effect a gradual deftruétion of the protruded portion of the 
iris, to fuch a depth as will render the wound or ulcer 
capable of healing, but not fo deeply as to break the adhe- 
fion which the iris has contraéted to the bottom of the 
breach in the cornea. 

oth thefe indications may be fulfilled by touching the 
projecting part of the iris with the antimonium muriatum, 
or, with what is flill preferable, the argentum nitratum. 


An affiftant,’ flanding behind the patient’s head, is to keep 
the upper eye-lid raifed with Pellier’s elevator ; and the pa- 
tient is to hold his eye as {teady as poffible, by fixing it on 
one object. While the affiftant raifes the upper eye-lid, the 
{urgeon is to deprefs the lower one with the index and middle 
fingers of his left hand, and with his right touch the pro-~ 
truded piece of the iris with the argentum nitratum, cut in, 
the fhape of acrayon. The cauttic fhould be preffed upon 
the centre of the little tumour, fo as to form an efchar of 
the proper depth. The pain fuffered at this inftant is ex- 
ceedingly fevere ; but it quickly fubfides, as foon as the eye 
has been bathed with warm milk. The cauttic expeditioufly 
deftroys the fenfibility of the protruded part of the iris, 
and the efchar prevents the effects of the friction of the eye- 
lids, and hinders tke air and tears from caufing any irrita- 
tion of the projeting portion of that membrane. Hence 
the pricking and painful tenfion, previoufly felt in the eye, 
are diminifhed ; as likewife are the ophthalmy and fecretioa. 
of {calding tears. 

The benefit thus produced lafts only as long as the efchaz 
continues adherent to the tumour formed by the iris. Im- 
mediately the flough is detached, all the annoying complaints 
again come on, though in a fomewhat mitigated degree, in 
confequence of the projecting part of the iris not being quite 
fo prominent as it was before the cau{tic was applied. ‘The 
efchar frequently feparates on the fecond or third day = but 
whenever it happens, the painful fymptoms reeur; and the 
furgeon’s duty is to ufe the argentum nitratum again with- 
out delay. ‘The application 1s in this way to be repeated, 
until the protruded part of the iris is deftroyed fo deeply, 
that it can no longer hinder the wound or ulcer of the cornea 
from healing. 

The employment of the argentum nitratum muft not be 
continued, after the prolapfus of the iris has been fufficiently, 
deprefled ; as we learn from Scarpa, that fuch a plan would 
bring on all the pain and inflammation again in an aggravated. 
form. When the little tumour has been levelled as much as 
the indication requires, the cauftic is not to be applied 
again; and the furgeon is fimply to introduce between the 
eye and eye-lids a collyrium, containing fulphate of zing 
and mucilage of quince-feeds, and afterwards infinuate a 
{mall quantity of the following ointment under the eye-lids, 
every morning and evening : 


RK Adipis fuille 3#. 
Tutiz ptt. 
Bol. Armen. fubtiliffimé pulv. @@ 3ij. 
Calcis hydrarg. alb. 3}. Mifce. 


This ointment muft be at firft weakened with twice or 
thrice its quantity of lard. 

When the foregoing applications are not too ftimulating, 
the ulcer is gradually diminifhed, and generally quite healed 
in about a fortmight. 

As the union, which takes place in the courfe of the treat- 
ment, between the protruded piece of the iris and the internal 
edges of the wound, or ulcer, of the cornea, always con- 
tinues after the cure is completed, the pupil muft for ever re- 
main of an oval fhape, and a hitle inclined towards the ci- 
catrix in the cornea. ‘This muft happen even when the 
treatment has been as fuccefsful as poflible. It is pleafing, 
however, to learn from the experienced Scarpa, that fuch 
alteration in the fituation and pofition of the pupil caufes little 
or no diminution of the power of feeing the moft minute 
objeéts, and occafions much lefs impairment of the fight 
than might be fuppofed, unlefs it unfortunately happen 
that the fcar in the cornea is in the middle of it. Be- 
fides, we are alfo affured by the fame diftinguifhed urge 
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that the power of difcerning things is the lefs injured, inaf- 
‘much as the pupil, which was in the beginning of the dif- 
éafe narrow and oblong, becomies afterwards more capaci- 
ous. This fact is likewife confirmed by Richter in his Obf. 
‘Chir. fafcicul. i. p. 80. 

_ Scarpa has found the preceding treatment more fuccefsful 
‘than any other, not excepting the method of cutting off 
the protruded part of the iris with a pair of fciffors. This 
laft plan, he thinks, is only advantageous when the iris is 
itrongly adherent to the internal lips of the wound or ulcer 
of the cornea, or when the prolapfus has exifted a long 
while, and the projecting portion of the iris has become in- 
-durated and callous, while its bafe, conftri€ted by the edges 
of the wound, or ulcer of the cornea, not only adheres to 
them, but has put on the appearance of a kind of pedicle. 
Scarpa, indeed, has feen one inftance, where the little tu- 
mour fell off of itfelf in confequence of the compreflion made 
upon its neck by the edges of the ulcer of the cornea. 


Inis, Jmperforate. See Purity, Clofure of. 

Ints, in Botany, ss; of the ancient Greeks, fo named 
from the various, and fomewhat concentric, hues of the 
flower, which give an idea of the rainbow. The modern 
Greeks call it xpio:, andthe Turks /u/en, both which words 
are fynonymous with our /i/y, and the French /is, or flcur-de- 
vis —Linn. Gen. 27. Schreb. 36. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 224. 
Mart. Mill. Di&t. v.2. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2.v. r. 115. 
Sm, Fl. Brit. 41. Juff. 57. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 33. Gertn. 
t..13.—Clafs and order, Triandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Lnfate, Linn. rides, Jutl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Spathas of two valves, feparating the 
flowers, permanent. Cor. in fix deep fegments, united mto 
a tube by their narrow bafes; each oblong, obtufe; the 
three outermoft reflected, three inner ere&t and moft acute. 
Stam. Filaments three, awl-fhaped, lying on the reflexed 
fegments of the corolla, and not half fo long; anthers 
vertical, oblong, ftraight, deprefled. sPi/?. Germen inferior, 
oblong ; ftyle fimple, clofely enfolded by the tube of the 
corolla; fligmas three, each with a petal-like, dilated, ob- 
long appendage, keeled on the infide, furrowed at the outer, 
lying over each ftamen, two-lipped, the lower lip {mall and 
notched, upper larger, clover, flightly reflexed. Peric. 
Capfule oblong, angular, of three cells and three valves. 
Seeds {everal, large, more or lefs compreffed and angular. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla in fix déep fegments, alternately re- 
flexed, fuperior. Stigmas with a petal-like two-lipped ap- 
pendage. 

Obt Botanifls have differed about the really efficient part 
of the fligmas of the Jris. The whole petal-like expanfion 
was fuppofed by Linnzus and his followers to be the aétual 
fligma, or at lea{t they had no precife idea of the exclufive 
action of any particular part. The late Abbé Cavanilles 
conceived the pollen to be received-into a tubular opening 
between the bafe of each ftamen and the extremity of the 
{tyle, and there to perform its office. Kolreuter and 
Sprengel, with much more probability, believe the upper or 
inner farface of the fmall lower lip of the petal-like expan- 
fion, which is glandular in that part, to be the real ftigma, 
and the latter has curioufly explained the mode in which bees 
convey the pollen to this fpot. See Sims and Konig'’s An- 
nals of Botany, v. 1.412. The ftigma of feveral f{pecies 
of Morea comes very near that of rie, and there has al- 
ways been fome ambiguity between thefe two genera, which 
we fhall endeavour to remove when we come to Morara. 

Tris isa large and very natural genus. ‘Tournefort fub- 
Givided it into feveral by the roots, which in fome {pecies 
@re tuberous, in others bulbous. Some moreover have the 


upper furface of the reflexed fegments of the corolla fmooth, 
whilft in others that part is beautifully bearded. 

In the Species Plantarum of Linneus are 22 fpecies ; in 
Syft. Veg. ed. 14. twice that number, Thunberg, who 
wrote a differtation on this genus, having greatly augmented 
it. Pallas difcovered many new fpecies in his Siberian tra- 
vels. Wiildenow has 54 in all. Mr. Ker differs from the 
latter in the arrangement of many of them, even Linnean 
ones, which he removes to AVorea, and he is followed im- 
plicitly by Mr. Dryander in the new edition of the Hortus 
Kewenfis. ‘The whole are divided into four feétions, 

* Root thick, folid, horizontal. Flow rs beardle/s. 

Of this the common Englifh J, P/ewd-acorus, Engl. Bot. 
t. 578, lefs accurately figured in Curt. Lond. fafe. 3. t. 4, 
is anexample. It grows in watery places, flowering in July, 
and like every known Jris is perennial. The fewer is bright 
yellow, ftreaked with darker lines. 

** Root thick, folid, horizontal. Flowers bearded. 

To this fection belong many of our garden kinds, as J. 
Jufiana, Curt. Mag.t.g1, or Chalcedonian Iris, fo remark- 
able for its large flower, elegantly pencilled with black: /. 
criflata, Sm. Spicil. t. 13, found in America: as well as the 
well-known J.variegata, fambucina, florentina, and germanicay 
natives of the fouth of Europe. 

** * Root knobby. Flowers beardle/s. 

This contains only J. tuberofa, Fi. Grec. Sibth. t. 41, 
Curt. Mag. t. 531, known by its quadrangular leaves aad 
fingularly dark flower. 

**** Root bulbous. Flowers beardle/s. 

Here are found the pretty /. Xiphium, Curt. Lond. 
t. 686, which decorates many a cottage garden with its {weet 
blue and yellow bloffoms : J. perfica, Curt. Mag. t. 1, more 
delicately coloured: and, to fome perfons, exquilitely 
{cented, though to othersit is fcentlefs ; and /. Si[yrinchiumy 
Fl. Grec. Sibth. t. 42. Redout. Liliac. t. 2g. “The lait is 
referred by Mr. Ker to Morea. 

Ints, in Gardening, contains plants of the fibrous, tuberofe, 
and bulbous.rooted, flowery, herbaceous, perennial kinds ; 
of which the {pecies cultivated are very numerous ; but the 
following are fome of the principal ; the dwarf iris (I. pu- 
mila) ; the Chalcedonian iris (I. fufiana) ; the Florentine iris 
(I. florentina) ; the twice-flowering iris (1. biflora); the 
leaflefs iris (I. aphylla) ; the variegated iris (I. variegata) ; 
the German iris (I. germanica) ; the elder-fcented iris (I. 
fambucina) ; the brown-flowered iris (I. {qualens) ; the 
crefted iris (I. criftata); the trifid-petalled iris (1. tricuf- 
pis) ; the bulbous-rooted iris (I. xiphium); the common 
yellow, or water-iris (I. pfeud-acorus) ; the ttinking iris (I. 
foetidiffima) ; the Virginian. iris (I. virginica) ; the various- 
coloured iris (1. verficolor) ; the pale-yellow iris (1. ochro- 
linea) ; the {pring iris (I. verna) ; the Perfianiris (1. per- 
fica) ; the grafs-leaved iris (I. graminea) ; the fpurious iris 
(I. fpuria); the Siberian iris (1. fibirica) ; the Martinico 
iris (I. martinicenfis) ; the peacock iris (1, pavonia) ; and 
the fnake’s-head iris (1. tuberofa). 

The firft'of thefe forts has varieties with white flowers ; 
with {traw-coloured flowers; with pale-blue flowers ; with 
bluih-coloured flowers ; with yellow variable flowers ; and 
with blue variable flowers. 

The ninth fort has likewife varieties with blue laudards 
and purple falls ; with pale-purple flandards ; with white 
{tandards ; and with a {maller fower. 

The eleventh {pecies alfo varies greatly in the fhape of the 
larger petals, as well as in the colours, as blue, purple, yel- 
low, white, and {potted. 

And the twelfth fort furnithes varieties with blue flowers ; 
with violet-coloured flowers ; with white flowers ; with pur- 
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ple flowers ; with yellow flowers; with blue ftandard pe- 
tals and white falls; with blue itandards and yellow falls ; 
with itriped flowers ; the broad-leaved with blue flowers ; 
the broad-leaved purple flowered ; the {weet-fcented blue 
flowered; the {weet-fcented purple flowered, with varic- 
gated {weet-fcented flowers, and the double flowered. 

The nineteenth fort, or Perfian iris, is greatly efteemed 
for the beauty.and extreme fweetnefs of its Howers, as well as 
for its early appearance in the {pring, being generally in per- 
fe€tion in February or the beginuing of the following month, 
according to the ftate of the feafon. And Martyn notices 
that, “ like the hyacinth and narciffus, it will blow within 
doors in a water-glafs, but ftronger in a {mall pot of fand, 
or fandy loam, and that a few flowers will fcent a whole 
apartment.” 

Methed of Culture—Moft of the forts may be readily in- 
creafed by parting the roots, or feparating the off-fets from 
the bulbs, and planting them out in the fituations where 
they are to flower; the firft fort in the autumn, or very 
early in the fpring, and the latter in the clofe of fummer, 
when the leaves decay, managing them in the fame manner 
as other bulbs. Ass they increafe and {pread rapidly in their 
roots, they fhould be divided and taken off every two or 
three years. 

New varieties of the different forts may be raifed from 
feed, by fowing it in the autumn in a bed of light fandy 
mould. ‘lhe plants come up in the following fpring, and in 
the autumn may be tranfplanted where they are to grow. 
They flower a year or two afterwards in this climate. 

The bulbous-rooted forts fucceed beft in fuch foils as are 
ef the light, fandy, loamy kind; but will fucceed in any 
that are dry. 

The laft fort anfwers moft perfeétly in {uch afpeéts as are 
towards the eaft, the roots being prevented from going too 
deep in the ground. 

As the fecond fort is liable to be injured by fevere winters, 
a few fhould be planted in pots to have protection. This 
fort is well fuited for forcing, in houfes for the purpofe. 


When planted in the open ground, it requires a rather 
dry foil and fituation to fucceed in a proper manner. 

The Cape forts fhould be retained in the dry ftove, and be 
propagated and managed in the fame manner as other bul- 
bous-rooted plants of the fame kind. 

All the forts are proper for affording variety in the bor- 
ders, clumps, and other parts of p'eafure-grounds; and 
fome of the more tender forts among potted plants of fimilar 
growth and habits. ‘ 

Iris, in the Materia Medica. The Iris florentina, Flo- 
rentine orris, or iris, is a native of Italy, and flowers in 
June ; it was cultivated in England by Gerard in 1596, and 
is now conftantly propagated by the florifts ; but the roots 
of the orris produced in this country have neither the odour, 
nor the other qualities of thofe of the warmer climates; fo 
that for medicinal ufe they are commonly imported from Leg- 
horn. In its recent ftate, the root is extremely acrid, and 
when chewed, excites a pungent heat in the mouth, of feve- 
ral hours’ duration. When dried, this acrimony is almoft 
wholly diffipated. The tafte is flightly bitter, and the fmell 
is agreeable, approaching to that of violets. No effential 
oil has been hitherto obtained from this root ; but fpirituous 
tin¢tures of it contain more of its virtues than watery infu- 
fions. ‘The frefh root is a powerful cathartic, and for this 
purpofe its juice has been employed in the dofe of a dram and 
npwards in dropfies. It is now chiefly ufed in its cry ftate, 
and ranked as a pectoral or expectorant ; though there is no 
evidence of its expectorant powers ; and therefore it is nOW 
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confidered as valuable only for the pleafantnefs of the pers 
fume, andthe flavour which it communicates. 

The /ris pfud-acorus, paluftris, or palufiris lutea, Acorus 
adulterinus, yellow water-flag, or yellow water flower-de- 
luce, iscommon in marfhes, and on the banks of rivers, and 
rendered very con{picuous by its large yellow flowers, which 
appear in the beginning of July. It had formerly a place 
in the Lond. Pharm. under the name of ¢* Gladiolus luteus.’? 
The root has no fmell, but an acrid ftyptic talte, and its 
juice, {nuffed up the noftrils, produces a burning heat in the 
nofe and mouth, accompanied with a copious difcharge from 
thefe organs ; and hence it is recommended both as an err- 
hine and fialagogue. This root is fuch a powerful aftringent, 
that it has been ufed inflead of galls in the making of ink, 
particularly in Scotland. For this purpofe the common 
people cut fome of the roots into thin flices, and either boil 
or infufe them in water till the liquor is highly tinged with 
blue ; they then pour it clear off; and putting into it the 
blade of a knife, or any other piece of iron, they rub it hard 
with a rough white pebble, common there, and by-degrees 
the liquor becomes black : they continue rubbing it till it is as 
deep a black as they require, and it is a tolerable good ink, 
(Phil. Tranf. N° 117.) This root has alfo been ufed for 
the purpofe of dyeing black ; and from this quality it has 
been fuccefsfully employed as a medicine for the cure of 
diarrhceas.s When given with this intention, the root 
is to be well dried; for the frefh root and its juice 
are ftrongly cathartic, infomuch that eighty drops of 
the latter produced repeated evacuations, after jalap, 
gamboge, &c. had failed, and by continuing its ufe in 
an increafed dofe, it cured an inveterate dropfy. Hence 
Bergius fays, ‘ wrtus recent. hydragoga, pungens: /fic= 
cat. aditringens.’? ‘The exprefled juice is likewife faid 
to be an ufeful application to ferpiginous eruptions 
and {crophulous tumours. (Woody. Med. Bot.) The 
root of this plant is recommended by Brookes as a remedy 
for the tooth-ache. | 

Ints, Rainbow, in Phyfiology. The word is Greek, spc, fup- 
poled by fome to be derived trom sex, J /peak, J tell, as being 
a meteor, that is fuppofed to foretel, or rather to declare, 
rain. See Rarxzow. 

Ints is alfo applied to thofe changeable colours which 
fometimes appear in the glafles of telefecopes, microfcopes, 
&c. fo called from their fimilitude to a rainbow. 'Uhe fame 
appellation is alfo given to that coloured {pectrum, which a 
triangular prifmatic glafs wil projet on a wall, when placed 
at a due angle in the fun-beams. 

Ints is alioa name given by fome authors to a peculiar fpe- 
cies of {prig cryftal, remarkable for its giving the rainbow 
colours in reflection. ‘This, however, being a property more 
or lefs found inall the kinds of {prig cryftal, and thefe much 
refembling one another, it became applied to {prig eryftal in 
general ; and iris, inftead of being the name of a peculiar 
{pecies, was underftood as a fynonymous term for common. 
cry ftal. 

Irts Marina, the Sea-rainbow. 'This elegant appearance 
is generally feen after a violent ftorm, in which the fea-water 
has been in vaft emotions. The celeftial rainbow has great 
advantage over the marine one in the brightnefs and variety of 
the colours, and in their diftin€tnefs one from the other; for 
in the fea-rainbow there are fcarcely any other colours thana 
dufky yellow on the part towards the fun, anda pale green 
on the oppofite fide. The other colours are not fo bright or 
diftin& as to be well determined, but the fea-rainbows are 
more frequent and more numerous than the others. It isnot 
uncommon to fee twenty or thirty of them at a time at noon- 
day, Obferv. fur l’Atie, p. 292. 
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* Iris Planis, Petrified,in Natural Hiftory. In Dr. Grew’s 
Catalogue of the Rarities of Grefham College, p. 274, he 


_ mentions a petrified iris-root ; a {tone fomewhat flat, but ra- 


diated from the central pith, the polifhed end of which, when 
wetted, fhewed thefe radiations very fine: this extraneous 
foffil probably belonged to the coralline tribe, inftead of being 
aroot. In Dr. Leigh’s account of the foffil plants, found 
in the coal-pits at Burnley in Lancafhire, he mentions iris : 
long narrow leaves, refembling thofe of flags, and fo called 
in general, are common in coal ftrata; thefe kinds of leaves 
in the grit-ftone quarries in Derbythire are often called 
{words, from the refemblance of their impreffions in the ftone 
to the fheath of a {word. 

IRISH Sea, in Geography, the name of that part of 
the Atlantic ocean, which is between the coalts of Ireland 
and Great Britain. 

Inisu Terms. See Trerms. 


IRKINEEVA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Tobolfk ; 160 miles E.N.E. of Enifeifk. 
N. lat. 58° so’. E. long. 96°. 

IRKUTSK, a town of Ruffia, and capital of a go- 
vernment, to which it gives name, on the Angara, near the 
lake Baikal, the fee of a Greek archbifhop, and a place of 
confiderable commerce ; the caravans which trade to China 
pafling through it. N. lat. 52° 4’. IE. long. 95°. 

IRKUTSKOF, a government of Ruffia, containing all 
that part of Siberia which lies beyond the 107th degree of 
eaft longitude; bounded on the N. by the Frozen fea, 
onthe EK. by the N. Pacific ocean, on the S. by Chinefe 
Tartary, and onthe W. by the governments of Kolivan and 
Tobolfk. Itis the moft extenfive, but leaft populous of all 
the Ruffian governments, and is divided into the four pro- 
vinces of Irkutfk, Nertchinfk, Yakutfk, and Ochotfk, fo 
called from the four principal towns. 

IRMA-HISSAR, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in Nato- 
Tra; 40 miles S.E. of Cattamena. 

IRNEE, atown of Hindooftan, in the circar of Mahur ; 
38 miles N. of Mahur. 
~IRNERIUS, in Biography, fometimes called Wernerius, 
acelebrated jurilt of the twelfth century, was probably born 
at Bologna. He firft taught philofophy in that city, and 
acquired much diftinétion by being the firft who opened a 
{chool for le&tures in the Roman law in Italy, after its in- 
terruption by the invafions of the barbarous nations. He alfo 
compofed gloffes upon the Roman law, not only upon the 
Code and Inftitutions, but upon the Digeft. He obtained 
great reputation by his labours ; and the name of Werne- 
rius, in a plea of the countefs Matilda, in 1113, ftands 
before that of any other of the lawyers. The fame cir- 
cumitance is found in the pleas of the emperor Henry IV. 
from the year 1116 to 1118, which proves that he attend- 
ed the court of that monarch in his profeffional capaci- 
ty. In 1118 he accompanied Henry to Rome, where 
he was employed to perfuade the Romans to the election 
of the anti-pope Burdin. He died about the year 1150; 


and is faid to have introduced the degree of docter into 


the univerfities. Bayle. 

IRON, Lifer, Germ. Fer, Fe. Ferrum, Lat. Ferro, 
Ital. Jeren, Swed. Jernet, Dan. Vas, Hung. Hierro, Span. 
Jalazo, Ruffy Ferro, Port. Ys3ngo:, Gre SPQ (Bharzel, 
or Varze!), Heb. Mars, Alchem. ae 
- The ufe of this metal is of very high antiquity, though 
not fo remote, there is reafon to believe, as that of either 
gold, filver, or copper. The inferior brilliancy of its colour 
may, perhaps, in fome degree, account for this circumitance ; 
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as well as the greater fill required to obtain it from its ores, 
and convert it to the purpofes of art. It is mentioned fre- 
quently in the pentateuch ; and was, in the time of the cele- 
brated writer of that hiftory, employed for the fabrication 
of {words, knives, and. various other fharp-edged inftru- 
ments. We may form fome eftimate of the value that was 
then attached to it, from an expreffion in the eighth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, where Mofes tells the Lfraclites, in his 
defcriptive eulogy of the Land of Promife, that it is *¢aland 
whofe ftones are iron, and out of whofe hills” they may 
‘dig brafs.”” A circumftance, illuftrative of the fame fact, 
at a later date, is furnifhed about 400 years fubfequent te 
that period, when Achilles propofed a bail of iron as one of 
the prizes to be diitributed to the victors at the games infti- 
tuted in honour of Patroclus. (ldsazdo:, ¥.) The art of 
working it appears, in the courfe ef a few fucceeding cen- 
turies, to have arrived at confiderable perfection ; for, accord- 
ing to the information of Herodotus (Clio xxv.), a faucer 
of the metal, very curioufly inlayed, was prefented by 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, to the Delphic oracle, which, he 
fays, “ is of furprifing workmanfhip, and as worthy of ob- 
fervation as any of the offerings preferved at Delphi.”? The 
durability of iron, and its indifpenfible afliftance in the pre~ 
paration of every other metal, make it one of the moft va- 
luable poflefhions that has been bequeathed to the ufe of civi- 
lized man. ‘¢ Without it,’’ obferves Fourcroy, “ agricul- 
ture could not have exifted, nor could the plough have 
rendered the earth fertile. The philofopher, while he 
itudies the progrefs of the hyman under{tanding, and com-. 
pares the fortune and {tate of the different nations eftablifhed 
on various portions of the furface of the globe, will remark, 
that their iron-works feem, in fome meafure, to be propor- 
tioned to their intelligence, to the advancement of reafon 
amongft them, and the degree of perfe¢tion to which the 
arts have arrived. When we confider it in this point of view,, 
as the agent by which men, in the variety of its ufes, and the 
numerous wants it fupplies, acquire enjoyments which would 
be unknown to them if they did not poflefs thefe produéts of 
their induftry, iron muft fingularly contribute to extend their 
ideas, to multiply their knowledge, and to conduct their 
fpirit towards that perfetibility, which nature has given no 
lefs, as the chara¢ter of the human fpecies, than as the 
fource of all the advantages it can enjoy.” Syft. vol. 6. 

Iron is a malleable and duétile metal, of a blueifh-white co- 
lour; is fufceptible of a very high polifh, and of the {peci- 
fic gravity, according to the tables of Mufchenbroeck, Swe- 
denburg, and Briflon, of from 7.600 to 7.895, and even 
8.166. Itis foluble in moft acids, and precipitable from its 
combination with them, by various re-agents, which will be 
hereafter pointed out. With the Pruflic acid it forms that 
beautiful pigment known in commerce, and the arts,. by the 
name of Pruffian blue; and in a variety of other ways, con- 
{titutes the balis of many valuable preparations... The com 
binations under which it is exhibited to us in nature are de- 
tailed in the following fe€tion. 


§ 1. Ores of Iron. > 


Sp. 1. Native iron. Gediegen-cifen. Fer natif. Ferrum na- 
vu. 

Its colour is fteel-grey, pafling to filver-white. Occurs 
only in a ramofe form; the maifes alluded to by Brochant 
and others being now confidered of meteoric erigin. Surface 
gliftening. Internally it is intermediate between gliftening 
and glimmering ; and its luftre metallic, Fracture hackly. 
It is rather foft, is completely malleable, and flexible with 
out being elaftice Sp. gre 7.8, 

A {pe 


be ON. 


A fpecimen from a mine near Kamf{dorf, in Saxony, 
yielded, according to Klaproth, 


Tron O25 
Lead 6.0 
Copper 1.5 


100.0 

The varieties which contain nickel are meteoric. 

It is found in detached mafles, which are ufually covered 
with an oxyd of a brownifh colour. 

The places of its occurrence are Kamfdorf and Eiben- 
flock, in Saxony ; Oulle, near Grenoble, in France ; and 
fome others. 

Sp. 2. Jron Pyrites. Schwefelkics. 
reufe. Ferrum Mineralifatum Pyrites. 

This very abundant mineral is divided by Werner into 
five fubfpecies, common, radiated, capillary, hepatic, and 
cellular. 

Subfp. 1. Common Pyrites.—Colour brenze-yellow, paff- 
ing fometimes to gold-yellow. Occurs maffive and diffe- 
minated. It is very frequently alfo cryftallized. ts forms 
are the cube, either perfect or truncated, the otahedron, 
dodecahedron, and fometimes, though very rarely, the icofa- 
hedron. The cryftals are in general {mall ; except the cube, 
which is middle-fized. "Their furface is either fmooth or 
ftreaked, and varies from glimmering to fplendent. Inter- 
nally it is fhining or gliftening ; and its Juftre metallic. 
FraGture even; fometimes conchoidal. It is hard, brittle, 
rather eafily frangible, and heavy. Sp. gr. from 4.600 to 
4.831. 

Expofed to the blow-pipe, it exhales a ftreng odour of 
fulphur, and burns with a blueifh flame. It afterwards 
paifes into a globule, obedient to the magnet, of a brownith 
colour ; and treated with glafs of borax, communicates to 
it a tint of a dark dirty green. It appears to be compofed 
of about 52.5 fulphur, and 4705 iron. 

Its occurrence is almoft univerfal, both with reference to 
geographic arrangement, and the mineral formations in which 
it is prefented. 

Sufp. 2. Radiated Pyrites—Colour bronze-yellow, of a 
paler hue than the preceding; paffing fometimes to brafs- 
yellow. Surface tarnifhed. Is found maffive and reniform, 
alfo uniform, globular, and cryftallized. ‘The fhape ef its 
cryttals is cubic, and o€tahedral ; the latter being fometimes 
truncated on the angles. The external luftre varies between 
fplendent and gliftening. Internally it is gliftening and 
glimmering. Fraéture ufually radiated ; fometimes uneven 
and fibrous. Fragments uniform. ‘Occurs in coarfe and 
Jarge-grained diftin€t concretions, alfo lamellated and co- 
Jumnar. It is hard, brittle, very eafily frangible, and heavy, 
but lefs fo than the foregoing fub{pecies. Emits a ful- 
phareous odour when ftruck, or rubbed. Sp. gr. from 4.698 
to 4.775. 

Before the blow-pipe it exhibits the fame appearances as 
common pyrites, and is conftituted of about 54 parts of ful- 
phur, and 46 of iron. 

It is confiderably rarer than the preceding, and is found 
in veins, particularly thofe which contain lead or filver. 

The places of its occurrence are, amongft others, Corn- 
wall and Derbyfhire, in England; Arendal, in Norway ; 
and in various diftri¢ts of Suabia, Saxony, and Bohemia. 

Subfp. 3. Capillary Pyrites Colour bronze-yellow, in- 
clining more or leis to fteel-grey. Occurs in very fine capil- 
tary cryltals. Luttre fhining or gliftening ; metallic. Brit- 
tle, and in a fmall degree flexible. The {mallnefs of its 


La Pyrite Sulfu- 


cryftals prevents a more particular account being given of 
its character. 

Its chemical properties are the fame as thofe of common 
pyrites, 

Tt is never met with but in very fimall quantity, and is the 
molt rare of all the varieties of pyritic iron. It is moft 
ufually accompanied with quartz, lead-glance, or galena, and 
fluor and calcareous fpar. 

Is found at Annaberg, Schneeberg, and Johanngeorgen- 
ftadt,in Saxony ; at Andreafberg, in the Hartz ; and other 
places on the continent of Europe. The capillary pyrites, 
according to Klaproth’s analyfis, is nc“ an iron-ore, but 
nickel, mixed with a fmall portion of cobalt and arfenic. 

Subfp. 4. Hepatic Pyrites.—Its colour is intermediate 
between bronze-yellow and fleel-grey, pafling fometimes en- 
tirely to the latter. On expofure, the frefh fracture changes 
toa brown. It is found maffive, and under a variety of 
other forms, as ftalactitic, cellular, &c. alfo cryttallized. 
The fhape of its cry{talline arrangement is prifmatic, pyra- 
midal, and tabular, each with fix fides. Luilre glimmering, 
inclining to gliftening ; metallic. Fra¢ture even, pafling fome- 
times to uneven and imperfe€tly conchoidal. T’ragments in- 
determinate, fharp-edged. Hard, rather inclining to foft, 
brittle, eafily frangible, and heavy. 

This fubfpecies is faid to contain arfenic. It decompofes 
very eafily on expofure toair, which renders it very difficult 
to be retained in mineralogical collections, : 

It occurs only in veins, and in thofe principally which 
contain red filver ore, galena, blende, common pyrites, and 
{parry iron-ftone. The earthy minerals that acccompany it 
are, for the moft part, quartz, fulphat of baryt, and calcare- 
ous and fluor fpar. 

It is found in Derbyfhire ; at Joachimfthal in Bohemia ; 
Annaberg and Freyberg in Saxony ; and in various parts of 
Sweden, Norway, and Siberia. 

Subfp. 5. Cellular Pyrites.—Colour bronze-yellow, a 
good deal inclining to iteel-grey. ‘Tarnifhes by expofure, 
and then becomes of a grey tint. Occurs maflive ; but its 
moit common appearance is cellular. Cells drufy on the 
furface. Luuftre ghiftening. Fraéture conchoidal. Frag- 
ments fharp-edged, indeterminate. Brittle, and in a flight 
degree flexible. 

Its occurrence is in veins, where it is accompanied, accord- 
ing to the ftatement of profeffor Jamiefon, with hepatic and 
common pyrites, lead-glance, fparry iron-ftone, nickel, 
iron-ochre, brown-fpar, heavy-fpar, fluor-fpar, and quartz. 

Is found at Johanngeorgenitadt, in the eleCtorate of 


Saxony. 
Sp. 3+ Magnetic Pyrites. Magnetkics. La Pyrite mag 
netique. Ferrum mineralifatum magnetico-pyritaceum. 


Colour copper-red, inclining much to bronze-yellow, and 
even to pinchbeck-brown. ‘Tarnifhes on expofure, becom- 
ing then brown. Occurs maffive and diffleminated : has 
never been found under any other form. Internal luftre 
gliftening, or fhining; metallic. Fra€ure uneven, and fome- 
times imperfectly conchoidal: when the latter, it has a 
luftre bordering on fplendent. Fragments indeterminate, 
rather blunt-edged. Intermediate between hard and femi- 
hard. It is brittle, eafily frangible, and very heavy. Is 
attracted by the magnet. Sp. gr. 4.516. . 

Treated by the blow-pipe, it emits a flight fulphureous 
odour, and melts with great facility into a greyifh-black 
globule, which is attracted by the magnet, and colours bo- 
rax black. It is compofed of 36.5 fulphur, and 63.5 iron. 

It occurs only in the clafs of rocks denominated primi- 
tive ; and there only ip beds. .The minerals which ufually 

accompany 
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aceompany it are galena, magnetic iron-ftone, arfenical 
pyrites and tin ftone; with alfo quartz, garnet, ftrahlitein, 
-hornblende, &e. 

Its geographic diftribution is rather extenfive. Amongt 
many other inftances, the following may be enumerated : 
Moel Elion, in Caernarvonfhire, North Wales; Geyer, 
Breitenbrunn, &c. in Saxony ; Bodenmais, in Bavaria; and 
in different parts of Norway and Siberia. 


Sp. 4- Magnetic Iron-flone. Magueteifenflein. Le fer 
magnelique. Ferram magnes. 


Werner divides this into two fubfpecies ; namely, com- 

mon magnetic iron-ftone, and magnetic iron-fand. 
_ Sablp. 1.—Magnetic [ron-/lone.—Colour iron-black, in- 
clining fometimes to perfect black, and fometimes to fteel- 
grey. Occurs maffive, diffeminated and cryttallized. The 
orm of its cryftals is the cube, perfeét or truncated ; the 
octahedron, which is alfo fometimes varied by truncation ; 
the garnet dodecahedron, and the reCtangular four-fided 
prifm, terminated by four planes, placed on the lateral 
‘edges, as in the hyacinth. Thefe cryftals vary much in 
fize. The dodecahedrons and o¢tahedrons have their faces 
fmooth ; but the planes of the four-fided prifm are tranf- 
verfely itreaked. Luftre externally fhining ; internally va- 
trying from glimmering to fplendent. Fracture fmall and 
fine-grained, uneven, approaching fometimes to fmall con- 
ehoidal, and imperfeé& foliated. Fragments indeterminate, 
rather fharp-edged. Occurs fometimes in granular diitinét 
concretions. It is femi-hard, paffing to hard; brittle ; when 
in cryflals difficultly frangible, and heavy. Sp. gr. 4.200 
to 4.939. It is attracted by the magnet ; and is itfelf alfo 
magnetic. 

Before the blow-pipe it becomes brown, and imparts a 
dark-green colour to borax. It is fuppofed to be an oxyd 
of iron, nearly in a ftate of complete purity. 

This fpecies is very common in primitive mountains, efpe- 
eially in thofe of gneifs and micaceous fchiftus. In thefe 
fituations it arranges itfelf in beds; but fometimes compofes 
the entire mafs of diftinét mountains. The fletz, or fecon- 
dary formations, as they are termed, are not free from it. 
It occurs in greenftone at Taberg; in hornblende in Smo- 
land, and in bafalt near Eifenach. It is ufually affociated 
with common hornblende, garnet, and granular limettone. 
Sometimes with actinote, afbeft, &e.; but is molt fre- 
quently found in the vicinity of magnetic pyrites, arfenical 
and copper pyrites, and common pyrites. 

It 1s found in one of the Shetland ifles ; in Bohemia, 
Hungary, Saxony, Italy, France, Switzerland, Siberia, 
and South America. Is very abundant in Sweden, where 
it is employed-for the manufaéture of the iron imported to 
this country f@ the fupply of the Sheffield market. 

Subfp. 2. Lron-fand.—Colour deep iron-black, which 
affes fometimes to afh-grey. Occurs in angular or roundith 
‘ains ; and alfo in {mall oftahedral cryftals. Surface rough 

and feebly glimmering. Internal luftre fhining, metallic. 
FraQ@ure perfe& conchoidal. Fragments indeterminate, 
fharp-edged. Streak greyifh-black. Semi-hard, brittle, 
ealily frangible, and heavy. ‘Sp. gr. 4.600. Strongly at- 
tracted by the magnet. 

_ Its chemical characters are as the foregoing fubf{pecies, 

* Tt occurs in the beds of rivers ; and alfo imbedded in the 
rocks of: bafalt and wacke: 

* Js met with in the river Elbe, near Schandau, in Saxony ; 
imbedded in floetz-trap, in Bohemia; and is found alfo at 
St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, in Norway, France, the Tyrol, 
Greenland, &c. 

Sp. 5. Jron-glance. Eifenglans, Je fer fpecutaire. Fer- 


rum mineralifatuin /peculares 


This is alfo divided into two fubfpecies ; common troa 
glance, and micaceous iron-ore, or, as it is called by pro- 
feflor Jamefon, iron-mica. 

Subfp. 1. Common Iron-glance.—Colour fteel-grey of 
greater or lefs intenfity, and fometimes reddifh. It occa- 
fionally paffes into iron-black. Surface very often tar- 
mifhed, and beautifully iridefcent. Occurs maffive, diffe- 
minated, and cryttallized. The form of its cryttals is 
various. The moft common is the rhomboidal parallelopi- 
pedon ; the cube, formed by the truncation of a double three- 
fided pyramid, and having three triangular faces inftead of 
two of its angles oppofite, and oétagonal plates bounded 
by linear trapeziums, fix in number, inclined alternately te 
different fides. Planes of the cryftals fometimes fmooth, 
and fometimes ftreaked. Externally it varies from glim- 
mering to {plendent ; internally from gliftening to fplendent ; 
luftre metallic. Fracture compaét and foliated. The com- 
pact varieties are uneven, and fometimes {mall conchoidal. 
The foliated have a fourfold reétangular cleavage. Trag- 
ments eétahedral or pyramidal ; fometimes indeterminate. 
Edges rather blunt. Generally unfeparated. Gives a deep 
cherry-red ftreak. It is hard, opaque, brittle, more or lefs 
eafily frangible, and heavy. Sp. gr..5.0116 to 5.218. It 
is magnetic, but lefs fo than the preceding {pecies. 

Before the blow-pipe it is infufible, alone ;. but becomes 
white when heated on charcoal ;. and yields a dirty yellow- 
coloured fcoria, with borax. Stated by Kirwan to contain 
from 60 to So fer cent. of iron. 

This fpecies appears to be confined to primitive, and the 
clafs called tranfition mountains. It has never been found in 
thofe of fecondary formation. Its occurrence is in beds and 
veins, where it is ufually accompanied. with magnetic iron- 
ftone, common pyrites,. compact red iron-{tone,. horaitone, 
and quartz. 

Sweden yields it very abundantly ; as alfo does Norway. 
Some of the fineft fpecimens: are from the ifle of Elba, 
where the ore is faid to have been worked for upwards of 
three thoufand years.. It occurs in Bohemia, Saxony, Swit- 
gerland, France, England (in Lancafhire and Cumberland), 
Hungary, South America, Siberia, &c.. 

Fhe Englith fpecimens occur in. cavities in compaé red 
iron-{tone.. The cryftals are ufwally fmall ;, and the luttre 
of their furface is particularly {plendent. 

Subfp. 2. fron-mica.—Colour iron-black,. pafling fome- 
times to tteel-grey, and fometimes to deep-red. The latter 
is rather the colour of it, when held under the form of 
thin plates, between the eye and the light. Occurs maflive, 
diffeminated, and cryttallized. When the latter, it appears 
in thin tables with fix‘ fides. Surface fmooth and {plen- 


dent. Internally it is alfo fplendent, and its luftre metallic, 
Fracture perfeét curved foliated; cleavage fimple. Frag- 
ments fometimes indeterminate, and fometimes tabular. 


The maffive varieties occur in granular diftinet. concretions. 
Thin plates of it are tranflucent. Its itreak is deep cherry- 
red. [t is femi-hard, brittle, very eafily frangible, and heavy. 
Sp. gr. 4.50 to 5.07. : 

Before the blow-pipe it exhibits the fame appearances as 
the preceding fubfpecies, except in commuasicatiag an olive. 
green tinge to borax. The proportion of iron which it yiclus 
is from 70 to 80 per cent. 

It is exclufively confined.to primitive mountains, and for 
the moft part to thofe of a newer formation. It is found, 
like iron-glance, in beds and veins, and is accompanied with 
other ores of the metal; calcareous and fluor {par, quartz, 
hornitone, &c. 

Its geographic diftribution is rather extenfive. It occurs 
near Dunkeld, in Perththire 5 at Dartmoor, in Devonthice ; 
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in one of the Shetland ifles; in Norway, Sweden, Ruffia, 
France, ifle of Elba, and many diftri¢ts of Germany. 

Sp. 6. Red Lron-flone. Roth-cifen-fein. La mine de fer 
rouge. Ferrum ochraceum rubrum. 

Werner has divided this into four fubfpecies, which pro- 
feffor Jamefon, in conformity with the principles of the 
Wrernerian nomenclature, has denominated red iron-froth, 
ochry-red iron-ftone, compact red iron-ftone, and red he- 
matite. 

Subfp.. 1. Red IJron-froth.—Colour deep cherry-red, 
fometimes blood-red and brownifh-red, and even inclining to 
fteel-grey. Ufually friable. Occurs fometimes maiflive and 
difleminated ; and is compofed of {caly parts which foil con- 
fiderably. Luftre between glimmering and gliftening ; 
femi-metallic. Is greafy to the touch, and moderately 
heavy. 

Expofed to the blow-pipe alone, it blackens without 
melting, and communicates a bright green colour to borax. 
According to Hauy, it is conftituted of 


Tron 66. 
Oxygen 28.5 
Silex 4.25 
Alumire Baas 
100. 


It occurs generally in veins in primitive and tranfition 
mountains, accompanied with other ores of iron, copper 
pyrites, quartz, barytic {fpar, &c. 

Although a rare variety of this metal, it is found rather 
plentifully in the neighbourhood of Ulverftone, Lancafhire, 
and is alfo met with in Cornwall. It occurs too in Norway, 
the Hartz, Saxony, Silefia, Salzburg, Hungary, and South 
America. 

Subfp. 2. Ochry-red Iron-ftone, or Red Ochre.—Colour 
varies between blood-red and brownifh-red. Occurs fome- 
times maffive and difleminated, fometimes fuperficial, or 
coating other ores of the metal, but mott ufually friable, 
Luttre faintly glimmering, or dull, Fracture earthy. Frag- 
ments indeterminate, blunt-edged. Feels meagre. Soils 
more or lefs ftrongly. Is not very brittle. atfily fran- 
gible, and rather heavy. Sp. gr. 2.952. 

It is rarely found alone; being generally accompanied 
with other {pecies of iron-ore, and particularly with com- 
pact red fron-{tone, and red hematite. It occurs in veins ; 
and is diflributed nearly as the two following fubfpecies. 

Subfp. 3. Compa@ red ‘Iron-flone—Colour between 
brownifh-red and dark {fleel-grey, pafling fometimes to 
blood-red. Occurs maffive, difleminated, and in various imi- 
tative forms, as reniform, cellular, &c. It is fometimes 
found cryftallized, and appears either in cubes, or four- 
fided pyramids, the latter of which are truncated on their 
fummits. The cube is found both perfe& and truncated. 
Surface of the cubes {mooth; of the pyramids rough and 
dull. Internal luftre between glimmering and dull ; femi- 
metallic. Frature for the moft part even. It fometimes, 
however, paffes into coarfe-grained, uneven, and large con- 
choidal. Fragments indeterminate, rather fharp-edged. 
Streak blood-red. Between hard and femi-hard. Some- 
what brittle, and more or lefs eafily frangible, heavy. Sp. gr. 
3.423 to 3.76. 

It aflumes a darker colour before the blow-pipe ; but. is 
infufible, even with the afliftance of borax. ‘This re-agent, 
however, is tinged of a yellowifh-green by it. 

Occurs. in beds and veins with red hematite and the pre- 


ceding fubfpecies ; and is alfo accompanied with quartz, 
red-ja{per, and hornftone. 


It is found very abundantly in Lancafhire; in the Hartz, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Heffia, Siberia, and France. - 

It is frequently {melted in this country ; and principally 
in thofe works which fabricate the variety of iron defcribed in 
the fuceeeding part of this artic!e, under the name of forge- 
pige The richer ores, in fact, are incapable of yielding 
the moft highly carbonized defcriptions of iron; partly, 
perhaps, becaufe they contain too little earthy matter to 
afford a fufficiently plentiful cinder ; and partly becaufe 
their reduction is too immediate. 


Subfp. 4. Red Hematite—Colour intermediate between 
brownifh-red and fteel-grey 5 pafling fometimes intirely inte 
one or other of them, and even into blood-red. It is from the 
latter variety that the name of hematite (from zim, /anguis,) 
is derived. Occurs maffive and reniform; alfo ftaladtitic, glo- 
bular, uniform, &c. External furface rough and glimmering 
Internally glittening, pafling into glimmering ; luftre femi- 
metallic. Fracture always fibrous. Fragments ufually 
wedge-fhaped ; fometimes f{plintery and indeterminate. In 
angulo-granular dilting& concretions. Streak a bright blood- 
red. Hard, inclining to femi-hard. Rather difficultly fran- 
gible. Brittle, and very heavy. Sp. gr. 4.74 to 5.005. 

It exhibits the fame chemical characters as the foregoing 
{ubfpecies, and yields in the large way about 60 per cent. of 
metal. 

According to the recent analyfis of M. D’Aubuiffon, 
who has publifhed a very interefting memoir in the 75th 
volume of the «* Annales de Chimie,’’ on the chemical con- 
{titution of certain iron ores which appear to have water 
as an effential ingredient, this mineral is compofed of 


Peroxyd of iron . go 
Silex - - 2 
Lime 4 = I 
Volatile matter - 3 
Lofs e é 4 

100 


The fpecific gravity of the fpecimens here fubmitted to 
examination was 4.8. Another f{pecimen, the fpecific gra- 
vity of which was 5.0, yielded the following refult : 


Peroyxd of iron ~ 94 
2 


Silex - - 
Water - - 2 
Lofs » = Pi 
Tar ae 
100 


Each of the above prefented a trace of manganefe, and 
the latter a fimilar evidence of lime. 

Its geognoitic fituation is fimilar to the laft. 

Lancafhire yields it very plentifully, as well as the neigh+ 
bouring parts of Cumberland. It is found, too, in confi- 
derable abundance in Saxony; and in Bohemia, France, 
Silefia, the Hartz, Siberia, &c. 

It is one of the moft common varieties of iron ore, and 
is very frequently employed in the {melting furnace. 
Sp. 7- Brown Iron-ftone. Brown Lifenflein. 

de fer brune. Ferrum ochraceum brunum. 

This, like the preceding, is divided into four fubfpecies, 
which have the fame leading diftinétions, They confift of 
brown iron-froth, ochry-brown iron-ftene, compact brown 
iron-ftone, and brown hematite. 
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Subfp. 1. Brown Iron-froth—Colour varying between 
clove-brown and fteel-grey. Occurs maflive, fuperticial, and 
frothy. Is compofed of fcaly particles, which are gliften- 
ing, and have a metallic luttre. Fragments indeterminate, 
blunt-edged. Intermediate between friable and folid. Soils 
ftrongly. Feels greafy to the touch. Is very foft, light, 
and fometimes even {wimming,. 

It blackens before the blow-pipe without melting, and 
communicates a yellowifh-green colour to borax. 

It is generally found coating compact brown iron-ftone, 
and brown hematite. 

One of the Shetland iflands affords it ; and it occurs alfo 
in Saxony, the Hartz, Norway, Carinthia, Bareuth, Car- 
niola, and Stiria. 

Subfp. 2. Ochry-brown Tron-flone.—Colour yellowifh- 
brown, inclining to ochre yellow. Occurs maffive and dif- 
feminated. Between folid and friable. Fra€ture earthy. 
Tuternally it is dull. Fragments indeterminate, blunt- 
edged. Soils confiderably. Is more or lefs coherent, ‘and 
heavy. 

Imparts an olive-green colour to borax. 

it accompanies the other fub{pecies; and is found in 
Norway, Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, and Salzburg. 

Subfp. 3. Compad® Brown Tron-flone—Colour clove- 
brown of various intenfities, pafling fometimes to yellowifh- 
brown. Occurs maffive, difleminated, and in various imi- 
tative forms, as ftalactitic, reniform, cellular, dendritic, &c. 
It fometimes, alfo, appears in pfeudo-cryftals, of which the 
cube, rhomb, and lens have been particularized. Madre- 
pores and corallines, too, have it frequently for their bafe ; 
as well as other extraneous foffils. Internally it is dull, or 
very rarely glimmering. Fracture ufually even, fometimes 
earthy and {mall-grained uneven, and conchoidal. Frag- 
ments indeterminate, edges more or lefs blunt. Streak 
bright yellowifh-brown, bordering on ochre-yellow. Is 
femi-hard, inclining to hard. Rather brittle. Eafily fran- 
gible, and heavy. Sp. gr. 3.4771 to 3.55E. 

It darkens before the blow-pipe, in confequence of the 
lofs of oxygen, and becomes magnetic. Borax receives an 
olive-green colour from it. 

The proportion of its ingredients, as ftated by M. 
D’Aubuiffon, in the 75th volume of the * Annales de 
Chimie,’’ is as follows; 


From From From 
Bergiabern. —.-Vicdeffos. Voightberg. 

Peroxyd of iron - 84. Si 69 
Peroxyd of manganefe I 3 
Silex - - 2 4 10 
Alumine . - - 3 
Volatile matter - It 12 13 
Lofs - - 3 2 

100 100 100 


— 


The fpecific gravity of the fpecimen from Vicdeffos was 
4 ite is always accompanied with fome of the other fub- 
fpecies ; and frequently with quartz, calcareous and heavy 
{par, and pyrites. 

Occurs 10 Mainland, one of the Shetland ifles; the 
Hartz, Saxony, .Silefia, Bohemia, Suabia, the ‘Tyrol, 
France, Carinthia, &c. 

Subf{p. 4. Brown Hemaiite.—Its colour, internally, is 
clove-brown, which pafles to yellowith-brown, and brownifh- 
black. It is exhibited under a great variety of other fhades, 
as blueifh or iron-black, pinchback-brown, bronze-yellow, and 
{ometimes iridefcent. Occurs rarely maffive ; ufually in fome 
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of the imitative forms before fpeken of. It is fometimes 
found in pfeudo-crytftals of a pyramidal fhape, with fix acute- 
angled fides. Surface fometimes fmooth, and fometimes- 
rough and drufy. Lutftre fhining or gliftening. Internally 
it is from glimmering to gliftening ; intermediate between 
filky and refinous. Fraéture fibrous, paffing fometimes to 
{mall conchoidal.- Fragments ufually {plintery or wedge- 
fhaped ; rarely indeterminate. Occurs in diftinét concre- 


tions. Streak yellowifh-brown. Opaque. Semi-hard. 
Brittle. Very eafily frangible, and heavy. Sp. gr. 3.789 
to 3.951. 


It blackens before the blow-pipe, but does not melt. 
With borax it enters into ebullition, and produces a dirty 
yellow-coloured compound. 

Its conftituent parts, according to M. D’Aubuiffoo, 
whofe analyfes were generally repeated two or three times, 
are as below ftated: 


From From 
Bergzabern. Vicdefluse 

Peroxyd of iron - - 79 $2 
Peroxyd of manganefe - 2 2 
Silex - - 2. <3 t 
Volatile matter - «ks 14 
Lofs - - - #. I I 

100 100 


The fpecific gravity of the former was 3.8, and of the 
latter 3.9. The f{pecimen from Vicdeffos afforded a flight 
trace of alumine. 

It occurs in the neweft primitive, tranfition, and fecondary 
mountains; but moft frequently in the two latter, where it 
is found lining cavities in veins or beds. Its ufual attend- 
ants are black and {parry iron-ftone, calcareous {par, brown 
and heavy-{par, and fometimes, though rarely, quartz. 

It is found in Voightland, the Fichtelgebirge, Franconia, 
Ileffia, and Naffau. 

This fpecies, which is fo very abundantly diftributed in the 
German tlates, is of rare occurrence either in Sweden, Ruffia, 
Norway, or England. In the former, it furnifhes materials 
for very extenfive iron-works; and the wrought-iron pro 


duced from it is very valuable. 
Spath eifenfiin. Le fer {pam 


Sp. 8. Sparry iron-flone. 
thique. Ferrum ochraceum fpatiforme. 

Colour yellowifh-grey, which paffes into yellowifh-brown, 
clove-brown, and blackifh-brown. It tarnifhes on expofure 
either to the air or heat, and then becomes brown or black, 
and fometimes iridefcent. Occurs maflive, diffeminated, and 
cryttallized. Its cry{tals are either rhombs, lenfes, o¢tahe- 
drons, or garnet-dodecahedrons. They are feldom large 
or very {mall; commonly middle-fized and {mall. Their 
furface is fometimes {raooth, fometimes drufy, and a little 
rough. Internally it varies from {plendent to glimmering ; 
luttre pearly. Fracture foliated. Cleavage triple. Fragments 
rhomboidal. Occurs in granular diltinct concretions. ‘The 
light-coloured varieties are tranflucent, efpecially on the 
edges: but the dark-coloured opaque. The former give a 
greyifh-white itreak ; the latter a yellowih-brown. It is 
femi-hard, inclining fometimes to foft. Rather brittle. 
Eafily frangible, and moderately heavy. Sp. gr. 3.300 to 

S10. 
~ It blackens before the blow-pipe, and enters inte ebulli- 
tion with borax, to which it communicates a dirty yellow 


colour. It always eflervefces more or lefs with acids, Acs 
cording to Bergmann, it is compofed of 
31 Oxyd 
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Oxyd of iron - 38 


Oxyd of manganefe 24 
Lime = 2 19 
Carbonic acid - 10 
Water. - - re) 

100 


but it is liable to great variation in the proportion of its 
ingredients. In a recent examination by Collet-Defcotils,, 
the followmeg refult was afforded ; 


Fragments of quartz - 2.58 
Red oxyd of iron - 48.4.5 
Brown oxyd of manganefe 1.80 
Lime - - 54 
Magnefia - - 1.98 


Carbonic acid, ‘water, and lofs 44.67 


100. 


Annales de Chimie, t. 58. 

The fpecific gravity of the fpecimen analyfed in this cafe 
was 3.693 ; and its colour was brownifh-yellow. 

It occurs in primitive and fecondary mountains}; in the 
former, in veins; in the latter, in beds. : 

It is found {paringly in Britain ; and not very abundantly 
in Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Siberia, Bohemia, and 
Saxony. At Schmalkalden, in Heffia, however, there is a 
bed from 25 to 30 fathoms thick; and in different parts of 
Weftphalia, Suria, Carinthia, &c. it is very plentiful. A 
whole ill, in the province of Bifcay, is compofed of it, 
which is faid to have been worked for feveral thoufand 
rears. 

It is much ufed as an ore of iron, and the metal produced 
from it 1s conlidered to be pecniiarly favourable for fteel- 
making ; but whether this is any thing more than a mere 
prejudice, feems greatly to be quettioned. 

Sp. 9. Black tron-ftone. Schwarz eifenflein. 
jer noire. Ferrum ochraceum nigrum. 

This is divided into two fub- “{pecies ; compac¢t black iron- 
ftone, and black hematite. 

Subfp. 1. Compadé Black Iron-fone —Colour between 
blueith. tec and dark fteel- grey. Occurs m all and in 

various imitative forms. Surface dull, or faintly glimmering. 
‘Internally it is bordering on gliftening, and its luftre fem1- 
metalic. Fraéture commonly conchoidal, fometimes un- 
even. ragments indeterminate, tharp-edged. Streak fhin- 
ing, but unchanged. It is femi-hard, brittle, eafily frangt- 
ble, and heavy. gr. 4.076, according to Wiedemann, 
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This mineral had for a long time been claffed as an ore of 
manganele, and was removed to the prefent genus from 
fome particular diltinétions that were pointed out by Werner, 
between the compact grey manganefe ore, of which it had 
ufually been confidered a variety, and the fub-fpecies now 
under examination. M. D’Aubuiffon, however, in the 
courfe of his late refearches, has fubje -Cted a fpecimen of it 
to chemical analyfis ; and inftead of finding iron to be its 
principal ingredient, has afcertained it to be almoft wholly 
compofed of manganefe and filex. This would, perhaps, be 
a fufficient authority for transferring: it to the latter genus 
again; but as the ‘Wernerian claffification has been uni- 
formly adhered*to in the prefent article, “it has been deemed 
beft to continue its enumeration here, and accompany the 
account of it with the particulars of M. D’Aubuiffon’s 
ing'iry. : 

The fpecimen he examined came from Rafchau, in Saxony, 
and was of a blueifh-black colour mixed with grey. . It had 


a compact fraure, was femi-hard, approaching to hard, and 


of the {pecific gravity of 3.6. It confitted of 


Peroxyd of manganele - - 64. 
Silex - p - - 13 
Volatile matter - - 14 
Lofs (oceafioned by an accident in 
drying fome carbonat of manga- 9 
nefe on the filter) - - 
100 


Annales de Chimie, t. 75. 

Confiderable difference is very likely to exift in the che- 
mical conftitution of this mineral, and the total abfence of 
iron, in the prefent cafe,.may certainly be regarded as rather 
an extraordinary cireumftance. Indeed, Werner? s judgment 
is much too accurate to admit the fupp otitices that the varie- 
ties which have come under his in{pection were deftitute of 
it; but from the very great produce of manganefe in the 
above analyfis, and the general character of the {pecies, in 
imparting a violet-blue colour to borax, there can be little 
doubt that this, if not both fub-fpecies of black iron-ftone, 
are, properly, ores of the former metal. 

Subfp. 2. Black Hematite.—Colour inclining more to fteels 
grey than the preceding fub-fpecies. Occurs maffive and 
reniform. Internally it is glimmering ; luftre femi-metallic. 
Fraéture delicately fibrous, pafiing into even. Fragments 
wedge-fhaped. Occurs in granular diltiat concretions. In 
other refpects agrees with the preceding. 

Before the blow-pipe, both the members of this {pecies 
melt with borax into a violet-blue ecloured glafs. No exa& 
analyfis has yet been made of the black hematite; but its 
chemical conftitution is in all probability very much fimilar 
to that of the former fub-fpecies. 

Black iron-ftone is found in primitive and fletz mountains, 
accompanied with brown and {parry iron-{tone and quartz. - 

It occurs at Naila, m Bareuth; Rafchau, in Saxony 5 
Hefiia, the Upper Palatinate, and the Hartz. 

Sp. 10. Clay iron-ftone. Thoneifenflein. Le fer argileum 
Ferrum ochraceum argillaceum. 

This widely diftributed, and highly valuable mineral, is 
divided into feven fub-fpecies ; reddle, columnar clay iron- 
ftone, lenticular clay iron-itone, jafpery clay iron-ftone, com- 


mon clay iron-ftone, iron kiduey, or kidney-fhaped iron-ore, — 


and pea ore, or pea-fhaped iror-ore. 

Subfp. 1. Reddle—Colour light brownifh-red. Occurs 
only maffive. Principal frafture flaty, glimmering. Crofs 
fracture earthy, dull. ragments tabular, {plintery or im- 
determinate. Streak lighter than the fra€iure furface, and 
more fhining. Soils ftrongly, and may be written with. Tt 
is foft, and very foft, fectile, eafily frangible; ftrongly ad- 
herent to the tongue, meagre to the touch, aa moderately 
heavy. Sp. gr. 3.1391 to. 3 931. 

It decrepitates and blackens at a red heat, and, in a more 
elevated temperature, melts into a kind of pumice of a green- 
ifh-grey colour. 

ltsmont generally occurs in the newer clay flate ; and is 
found in Thuringia, Saxony, Silefia, Salzburg, Hefiia, and 
Siberia. 

It is fearcely ufed for any other purpofe than drawing. 

Sub{p 
pafling iostbeies to cherry-red. Occurs maflive, and in 
pieces which are more or lefs angular. Surface rough and 
dull. Internally dull, and fracture earthy. ‘It moft ufually 
occurs in columnar diftinét concretions. Streak blood-red. 
It is foft, very eafily frangible, brittle, meagre to the touch, 
adheres {lightly to the tongue, and is moderately aes 

; ie 


é 


.2. Columnar Clay Iren-ftone.—Colour brownifh-red, 


———— ee 


a 
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“It blackens before the blow-pipe, and imparts’ an olive- 
green coloar to borax. 
It is but rarely met with, and appears to be, in fome in- 
ftances, of pfeudo-volcanic origin. Its occurrence with por- 
celain jafper, and other minerals which are evidently of that 
clafs, gives confiderable colour to the idea; but there are 
eafes, as the one obferved by Reufs in Bohemia, where it 
appeared in the centre of a mountain of clay-flate, that are 
equally oppofite in their evidence. . 

It is found in the ifle of Arran, at Sobrufan, Hofchnitz, 
~Delau, and near Prohn, in Bohemia; at Dutweiler, in Saar- 
briicken ; and Amberg, in the Upper Palatinate. 

It yields too {mall a proportion of metal, even where the 
mineral is fufficicntly abundant, to be at all worked as an ore 
of iron, 

Subfp. 3. Lenticular Clay [ron-ftone.—Colour brownith-red, 
varying to reddifh and yellowith-brown, and greyifh-black. 
Occurs maffive. Internally it is ftrongly glimmering, fome- 
times gliftening, and always femi-metailic. Fracture finé 
earthy, and fometings flaty. Fragments indeterminate, 
blunt-edged. Occurs in diftin& concretions, which are fre- 
quently lenticular, but fometimes granular. The ftreak 
varies with the colour of the fpecimen: generally lighter. 
Itis ufually foft, fometimes very foft, and femi-hard. Seétile, 
inclining to brittle ; very eafily frangible, and heavy. 

Its compofition, according to Lampadius, is 


Of oxyd of iron 64. 
Alumine - 23. 
Silex - i 705 
Water - - 5. 
Lofs “¥ 
100 


' The black varieties, which occur only in the canton of 
Berne, are faid to yield go per cent. of iron. The red ore, 
which is found very abundantly in Bohemia, affords 60 per 
cent. : 

It is diftributed in tranfition and fletz mountains, and 
‘generally unmixed with other minerals. 

Befides the fituations already noticed, it is met with in 
~Suabia, the Netherlands, Bavaria, Franconia, and France. 

It is {melted as an ore of iron, and the brown varieties of 
it, which contain from 30 to 35 per cent. of metal, are much 
valued on account of the excellent quality of the metal that 

-is produced from them. 

Subfp. 4. Ja/pery Clay Iron-flone.-—Colour brownith-red . 

Occurs maffive. Internal luftre du'l, bordering on glim- 
‘mhering. Fra@ture flat conchoidal ; fometimes even. Frag- 
‘ments rhomboidal, alfo cubic and trapezoidal. Lighter in 

the flreak. Soft, brittle, eafily frangible, and heavy. 
it as, hitherto, been only met with in a bed which be- 
‘longs to the fecondary or fietz formation, between Vienna 
and Hungary. 

Subfp. 5. Common Clay Iron-/one.— Colour light yellowith- 
preys inclining to afh-yrey, and pafling into blueifh and 
fleel-grey, yellowith, reddifh, and clove-brown, brick-red, 
and brownifh-red. Thefe colours, particularly the lighter 
ones, undergo a change on expofure to the air, generally 
‘becoming darker. Occurs maflive, and ina variety of ex- 

_ traneous forms, efpecially of fhells and vegetables. ~ In- 
~ ternally it is dull. FraGure earthy, fometimes conchoidal 
and flaty. Fragments indeterminate, blunt-edged ; fof ; 
‘ rather brittle ; adheres a little to the tongue; is more or lefs 
ealily frangible; meagre to the touch, and heavy. Sp. gr 
 frotir 2.936 to 3.471. 
' _ Expofed alone before the blow-pipe it blackens, bit does 
x 


not melt. With borax it. enters into a fort of ebullition,, 
and produces a glafs of a blackifh obne-arere colour. Ig 
varies confiderably in the proportion of its ingredients. 
Some f{pecimens of the mineral yield as much as 40 per cent. 
of oxyd of iron, whilft others do not afford more than 20, 
per cent., and many even lefs than that. The following,. 
which will contribute to fhew this, are the refults of fome 
analyfes by Richter and Lampadius. 


Oxyd of iron 20.1 339 39- 42-5 
Oxyd of manganéfe a 1.1 - 
Silex - - 19-9 23-9 i‘? 13.5 
Alumine - 30.2 13. 40. 13-6 
Magnefia - 6. 
Carbonic acid - 28.8 28.1 27.1 
Water - re 
Sulphur - I. 

100 100... 100° 100 


This fubfpecies is a very abundant one, and occurs in beds 
in the fecondary or fletz formation. 

It is found very plentifully in different parts of England 
and Scotland ; and is alfo met with in Weltphalia, Bohemia, 
Silefia, the Upper Palatinate, Poland, Ruffia, Siberia, 
Ita'y, and Norway. ol 

Subfp. 6. Rentform iron ore—Colour_yellowifh-brown, 
varying in intenfity in the fame fpecimen. ‘The centre is the 
lighteft, and not unfrequently includes a {mall kernel of an 
ochre-yellow tint. Occurs in maffes from the fize of a wal- 
nut to that of aman’s head, which are moft commonly im- 
bedded in clay or fhale. Trattured towards the furface, 
even; in the interior fine earthy. Fragments indeter- 
minaie, rather fharp-edged. Internal luftre dull; exteryally 
glimmering, femi-metallic. It is compofed of concentric, 
lamellar, diftinét concretions, inclofing a nodule, which is 
often loofe. Surface rough; external layers foft ; thofe of 
the centre very foft; brittle; eafily frangible; adheres to 
the tongue ; is meagre to the touch, and moderately heavy. 
Sp. gr. 2.574. 

It does not melt before the blow-pipe, when heated alone ; 
but enters into fufion with borax, and communicates to ita 
dirty yellow colour. 

Occurs in the neweft fletz rocks, imbedded in the argil- 
laceous ftrata that are incumbent on coal. 

It is found abundantly in Derbyfhire, and fome of the 
neighbouring counties; in Scotland, Norway, Denmark, 
Bohemia, Silefia, Tranfylvania, France, and Siberia. 

The greatelt proportion of the iron manufactured in the 
midland diftris of England, as well as in“many parts of 
Scotland, is obtained from the two foregoing Lubfpecies. 
The metal which .they afford, too, is, generally fpeaking, 
of the bett quality. , This is principally referable to the 
liberal fupply of ‘carthy magter in thejr compofition ; for, 
without a {ufficient produGion of f{coria, or cinder, in the 
blatt-furnace, the highly carbonized, and confequently 
molt valuable, varieties of iron cannot be formed. Thele 
fubjects will be more fully difcufled m a fucceeding fecion 
of the article. ( 

Subfp. 7. Pifform iron-fone.—Colour Yellowifh-brown, 
of different fhades, patling fometimes to blackifh-brown. 
This is its internal appearance. Externally, it varies ac- 
cording to the nature of the ftratum in whith it is im- 
bedded, being reddifh, yellowifh, and liver-brown, and 
even yellowih-grey. Occurs in fmall {pherical grains. 
Centre of the grain dull; luftre increafing towards the fur- 
face to gliftening.” Internal fra&ture fine earthy; exter- 
nally, even. Fragments indeterminate, fomewhat fharp- 

312 edged, 
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edged. Occurs in concentric, lamellar, diftin® concretions. 
Streak yellowifh-brown. It is femi-hard, paffing to foft. 
Not very brittle ; eafily frangible. Sp. gr. 5.2076 

It exhibits, before the blow-pipe, the fame appearances 
as the laft fubfpecies. Subjoined are the refults of two 


analyfes of it; the former by Vauquelin, the latter by 
Mallinghof : 


fron 30 45 
Oxygen 18 15 
Alumine 31 13 
Silex 15 12 
Water 6 15 

100 100 


This mineral is fuppofed by Werner to occur in the fe- 
cond fletz lime-itone, and in clay-beds. 

tr is found in France, Switzerland, Franconia, Heflia, 
Suabia, the duchy of Wirtemberg, and Dalmatia. In the 
latter country, it 1s faid to be ufed by the inhabitants inltead 
of fhot. 

The greater part of the French iron is extraéted from 
this fubf{pecies. It yields, in the large way, from 30 to 40 
per cent. of metal. 

Sp. 11. Bog tron ore. 
Ferrum ochraceuin cefpititium. 

Werner divides ‘this into three fubfpecies; morafs ore, 
fwamp ore, and meadow ore. 

Subfp. 1. Afora/s ore.—Colour yellowifh-brown. It is 
fometimes friable, and fometimes approaching to coherent. 
When the latter, it occurs maflive, corroded, and in grains. 

‘he former varieties confit of dufty particles. Luftre dull. 
'Fra&ture earthy. Fragments indetermiuate, blunt-edged. 
Soils confiderably. Is meagre to the touch, and light. 

Subfp. 2. Swamp ore.—Colour dark yellowifh-brown, 
fometimes pafling to yellowifh-grey. Occurs corroded, 
veficular, and amorphous. Luttre dull, fometimes flightly 
glimmering. Fraéture earthy, paffling to fine-grained, un- 
even, Fragments indeterminate, blunt-edged. Streak light 
yellowifh-brown. Very foft; feétile. Eafily frangible, 

‘and moderately heavy. Sp. gr. 2.944. 

Subfp. 3. Meadow ore.—Colour, when frefh broken, 
blackifh-b:own, pafling fometimes to yellowifh-brown, and 
brownifh-black. Occurs maffive, in grains, tuberofe, per- 
forated, and amorphous. Externally it is rough and dull. 
In the interior it varies from fhining to glimmering ; luftre 
refinous. Fraéture conchoidal, paffing fometimes to fmall- 
grained, uneven, and earthy. The conchoidal varieties 
have the brighteft luttre. Fragments indeterminate, blunt- 
edged. Streak light yellowifh-brown. Soft; brittle. 
Very eafily franzible, and heavy. 

Bog-iron ore in general blackens before the blow-pipe, 
without melting. It enters into ebullition with borax, and 
produces a glafs ef a dirtyifh yellow colour. The only 
member of the fpecies that appears to have been fubjected to 
analyfis is the meadow ore: and it is conftituted, according 
to the information of M. D’Aubuiffon, of 

Peroxyd of iron 61 


Peroxyd of manganefe 7 
6 


Rafeneifenftein. Le fer limoneux. 


Silex 

Ajumine 2 
Volatile matter 19 
Phofphoric acid 2.5 


Line, fulphur, andlofs 2.5 


_ 
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The volatile matter, which fo conflantly forms a part of 
the refults quoted from this chemilt, almolt exclufively con- 
filts of water; and it was with a view, indeed, of afcertain- 
ing the proportion of this ingredient, that his analytical 
labours were principally commenced. He fuppofes it to be 
an effential conftituent of the different minerals he has ex- 
amined, and propofes to arrange them under the clafs .of 
hydrats. 

The prefent fpecies is fmelted in fome of the countries 
that afford it, and yields, in the large way, from 30 to 35 
per cent. of metal. 

It occurs in the neweft formations, and is conceived to be 
continually depofited in marfhy places, from the evaporation 
of the water that has held it in folution. ‘The preceding 
fubfpecies are products of this procefs at different flages; 
and the order in which they are arranged is indicative of the 
date of their formation. 

It is found in different parts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the Hebrides, Orknies, and the Shetland iflands. 
Poland and Pruffia contain confiderable quantities of it; as 
alfo do Brandenburg, Courland, Livonia, and Lithuania. 
Its occurrence is more frequent in the northern than in the 
fouthern countries of Europe. 

Sp. 12. Blue iron earth. Blaue eifenerde. 
bleu. Ferrum ochraceum caruleum. 

Before it has been expofed to the air, its colour is greyifh- 
white, but afterwards becomes indigo-blue of different 
fhades, and fometimes fmalt-blue. Occurs maffive, and 
difleminated; and is compofed of dull, dufty particles, 
which are friable and cohering. Soils flightly. Feels 
meagre, and is moderately heavy. 

Before the blow-pipe, it becomes of a reddifh-brown, and 
afterwards melts into a brilliant black glcbule, which tinges 
borax of a deep yellow. It is readily foluble in acids, 
Bergmann had fuppofed it to be a native Pruffian-blue; and 
it has received a place in many mineralogical iyttems, under 
that name, from the fame belief: but an analytical examina- 
tion of it by Klaproth feems to prove it to be a compound 
of phofphat of iron and alumine. 

It occurs in nefts in clay-beds, amongft bog-iron ore, 
and incrufting turf and peat. 

It is found, under the latter circumftances, in the Shet- 
land iflands; it alfo appears in Iceland, Saxony, Silefia, 
Swabia, Bavaria, Poland, Siberia, Ruffia, and Sweden. 


Sp. 13. itchy iron ore. Lifenpecherex. Fer phofphaté. 


Le fer terreux 


Colour pitch-black, pafling fometimes into blackifh- | 


brown, and even deep reddifh-brown. Occurs maffive. 
Surface earthy, and duil. Internally it is gliftening ; luftre 
refinous. Fraéture foliated, conchoidal, and fometimes 
fine-grained, uneven. Fragments indeterminate, tolerably 
fharp-edged. Opaque; femi-hard; brittle. Not very 
eafily frangible, and moderately heavy. Sp. gr. 3.956. - 

It melts eatily before the blow-pipe, and forms a black 


enamel. According to Vauquelin, it confilts of 
Photphoric acid 24 
Oxyd of iron 31 
Oxyd of manganefe 42 
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Is found near Limoges, in France, 
Sp. 14. Green iron earth. Griine eifenerde. Ee fer tere 
reux vert. Ferrum ochraceum viride. 
This is divided mto two fubfpecies; friable green iron 
earth, and coherent green iron eirth. 
Subfp. 1. Friable green iron earth,—Colour fifkin-green, 
Occurs maffive, and difleminated ; and coniiits of particles 
which 
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which are without luftre. Fragments indeterminate ; foils ;. 
is foft, and very foft. Sometimes friable. Meagre to the 
touch. Eafily frangible, and moderately heavy. 

Subfp. 2. Coherent green iron carth.—Colour rather darker 
than the laft fubfpecies. Occurs maffive, and corroded. 
Internally dull. Fra¢ture fine earthy, pafling into even, 
and fometimes into fplintery. Yragments indeterminate; 
foft. Kather brittle, and inclining to heavy. 

Before the blow-pipe, it becomes firft red, and then of a 
dark brown; but does not melt. It tinges borax of a yel- 
low colour, inclining to olive-green. No exaé& analyfis has 
been made of this fpecies; but it is fuppofed by Werner to 
have iron and phofphoric acid for its principal ingredients. - 

It is a rare mineral, and has hitherto been only found at 
Braunfdorf and Schneiberg, in Saxony, where it occurs in 
veins: in the former place, accompanied with quartz and 
pyrites; and in the latter, with quartz and native bif- 
muth. 

Sp. 15. Cube-ore. Waurfelerz. Fer arfeniate. 

Colour olive-green, of different degrees of intenfity. 
Occurs maflive, diffeminated, and cryftallized in fimall and 
very fmallcubes, which are fometimes flattened and trun- 
cated at the angles. Planes of the cry{tals{mooth and fplen- 
dent. Internally it is gliltening, and its lufire between 
pearly and adamantine. Fracture imperfet foliated. Frag- 

ments indeterminate. Occurs in granular diltin& concre- 
tions. It istranflucent ; foft; brittle, and gives a {treak of 
a ftraw-yellow colour. Sp. gr. 3.000. It appears fome- 
times in the form of areddifh-yellow powder, which is thinly 
diftributed over the furface. 

Before the blow-pipe it {wells up, and emits an arfenical 
odour; melting afterwards into a grey metallic globule, 
flightly tinged with yellow. From the analyfis of Chene- 
wix, it appears to be compofed of 


Arfenic acid a hte hae 
Oxyd of iron - 45-5 
Oxyd of copper - Q. 
Silex - - - 4. 
Water of cryftallization 10.5 
100 


It occurs in veins, accompanied with fome ores of copper, 
quartz, mica, and feldfpar. 

The only places that have, hitherto, afforded it, are the 
mines of Carrarach and Muttrell, in Cornwall. 
~ Until the account publifhed of this mineral by the count 
de Bournon, and Mr. Chenevix, in the Philofophical 
‘Tranfaétions for 1801, it was miltaken for an arfeniat of 
copper. 


§ 2. Afty and Analyfis. 


Since the metal contained in every ore is of fo much 
greater fpecific gravity than any other of its accompanying 
ingredients, it will be eafy to form a tolerable idea of the 
value of an iron-ore by the weight of a given bulk. 

_ Previoufly to working any iron-ore it fhould be very mi- 
‘nutely analyfed, both in the humid and dry way. By the 
humid procefs we fhail afcertain the exa&t proportions of its 
-conflituents, without which it would be a mere work of 
“chance to attempt to extract the iron in the metallic form. 

When we are acquainted with the nature of the earthy 
matter in combination with the ore, we know with the 
_greatett certainty what fubftances we ought to add in the 
veracible, for the purpofe of eliminating the metal. All fuch 
fubitances are called fluxes, merely becaule they form fulible 


compounds with the earthy matter of the mineral. It is ta 
this treatment of a {mall quantity of the ore that we give the 
name of aflaying. 

The procefs by which the component parts are afcertained, 
confilts in fubje€ting a {mall quantity of the ore in fine pow- 
der to the ation of an acid, and fometimes to an alkali. 
By this means the whole is diffolved, and the different mate- 
rials of which it is compofed are feparately precipitated by 
different chemical re-agents. ‘The procefs, however, varies 
confiderably with the nature of the ore to be examined. 

Iron ores, as fubjeéis of analyfis, are divided into three 
heads ; namely, fulphurets, oxyds, and falts. 

The firft are diftinguifhed by their general bronze colour, 
but more particularly by the fuffocating fmell of fulphureous 
acid gas, which they afford by being heated to rednefs in the 
open air. ‘I'he fecond confift of iron united with oxygen, 
and are by far the moft common of all. Nearly the whole 
of the iron-ores in ufe are of this kind, containing alfo dif- 
ferent proportions of earthy matter in their compofition. 

The third divifion comprehends fuch as confift of the oxyd 
of iron combined with fome acid, and hence are called falts. 
The principal varieties of thefe are the phofphats, fulphats, 
arfeniats, and carbonats. 

The apparatus employed in the humid analyfis will be a 
lamp fitted up with different-fized fliding-bearers, a filver cru- 
cible, and {mall portable furnace, with a fand-bath, and one 
of water, for drying precipitates ; capfules of glafs and 
porcelain ; precipitating glaffles, funnels, and filtering paper. 
For reducing the ore to powder, a mortar of hardened iteel 
will be firft neceffary, and afterwards one of agate, to grind 
it very fine. Accurate weights and feales will be highly 
requifite, with cups of filver or platina. 

The re-agents wanted will be fulphuric, muriatic, and 
nitric acids. Pure potath, foda, and borax, in the folid 
form. Solutions of the fame, and alfo the pure aqua ammo- 
nia. The fully faturated carbonats of ail the-alkalis, and the 
fubcarbonats of the fame. The triple pruffiat of potaih 
and iron; and, when merely ufed as a teft, pruifiat of lime 
willanfwer. ‘The analyft fhould, alfo, have in his poffeilion 
powders or folutions of all the feparate fubftances of which 
the mineral is fuppofed to confiit, for the purpofe of com- 
paring real refults with thofe obtained in his experiments. 

If the ore to be analyfed be a pure fulphuret, too grains, 
or any other given weight, may be reduced to powder, ob- 
ferving to weigh it after the operation, to fee if any of the 
mortar has been abraded, which, when the ore is very hard, 
is to be expected ; and the increafed weight muit in that 
cafe be noted down. 

Let this powder be boiled with nitric acid in a long narrow- 
beaked glais veflel, which fhould be very thin at the bottom, 
to avoid cracking. By this method the fulphur of the ore 
will be converted into fulphuric acid; part of the nitric acid 
will be decompofed, and moft of the remainder fly off, fo that 
the refulung fluid wil principally confilt of the iron diffolved 
in fulphuric acid. 

To this folution add the muriat of barytes, till a precipi- 
tation ceafes to take place. When the precipitate has fub- 
fided, and the fluid is become perfe€ily clear, gently pour off 
the liquor, which is a folution now of iron in the muriatic acid. 
Let the precipitate, confiiting of fulphat of barytes, be re- 
peatedly wafhed with hot diftilled water, till the liquid gives 
no precipitate with nitrat of filver, and afterwards add the 
walhings to the fluid firll poured off. After this white 
powder has been dried on the fteam-bath, which is aa appa- 
ratus conftruted for this particular ufe, let it be weighed, 
and for every 1oo grains of the fubftance allow 21.3 of ful- 
phur. ‘To the liquid parts which contain the oxyd of iron, 

add 
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ddd a clear folution of the fub-carbonat of potath. Let it 
boil fora little time, and the oxyd of iron will fubfide. 
Wath it and dry it as above, afterwards w eighing the product. 
The quantity of oxygen in the oxyd of iron thus obtain- 
éd, may be known by the quantity of iron obtained 
fori it in the procefs of affaying, which we fhall afterwards 
give. If the ore confift of oxygen and iron only, it may, 
without any previous treatment, te referred to the dry pro- 
cefs. When, however, earthy matter is combined with it. 
the humid analyfis fhould be reforted to, which requires a 
different mode of proceeding to that already g given. 


Let 100 grains of the ore be reduced to a fine powder, as 
above directed, obferving to weigh it afterwards, for the 
purpofe of afcertaining whether any of the materials of 
the mortar be mixed with it. The matter fo added, if 
it be acquired from, the agate mortar, may be deemed 
pure filex. 

To this powder add 300 grains of dry potafh, ina filver 
crucible, capable of holding. about fix or feven ounces. 
Pour to the mixture a very little water, juft fufficient-to, 
moilten the whole. Apply a gentle heat in the firft inftance, 
to prevent the mafs from fw -elling too much, and gradually 
increafe the temperature till the crucible is red-hot. The 
mafs will now be in a ftate of fulion more or lefs perfeét, ac- 
cerding to the quantity of filex contained in the ore. If, 
from a great proportion of alumine being prefent, the fufion 
thould be very imperfect, more potafh mutt be added, and 
the heat continued and raifed as high as the crucible will bear. 
When the crucible, with its contents, are {ufliciently cooled, 
let both together be put into a capfule of porcelain, and 
nearly filled with diitilled water. The whole fhould then be 
fet upon a fand-bath, and boiled for fome time, taking care 
to ftir it very frequently. ‘This will detach the matter ad- 
hering to the crucible, and if any filex remain una¢ted upon, 
it will be diffolved by the potafh. 


Let the whole be now faturated with muriatic acid, and 
even added a little in excefs ; and then gently boiled till all 
the liquid is evaporated.. During this, the mixture muft be 
conftantly flirred ; and particularly at the time. the mafs 
is becoming dry. 


To this refiduum let a large quantity of diftilled water be 
poured. Allthe fubfances foluble in the acid will be now 
takenup. If it contain filex that will be left at the bottom. 
Let the whole be decanted into a narrow tali glafs veffel, to 
tuffer the filex to fubfide.. Carefully pour off ‘the lear 
liquor, and then add freth hot diftilled water, ahd: continue 
to do fo tiilthe fluid does not caufe a precipitate with nitrat 
of filver; obferving to fave all the wafhings whichare a€ted 
upon by that teft. The remaining water may now be evapo- 
rated from the’filex,; and the powder; being heated red-hot 
ina crucible of filver or platina, fhould be then weighed. 
If it be pure, it will be of a delicate white colour, not adhering 
to the fingers, as is the cafe with fome of the other earths. 


The folution containing the remaining fubftances fhould 
be evaporated to as {mall a quantity as poffible, fo that the 
fluid remain liquid and clear. ‘To this let a faturated folu- 
tion of the fubcarbonat of potafh be added, and afterwards 
boiled afew minutes. By this means, the whole of the in- 
gredients will be precipitated together, and when all ‘of 
them have perfectly fubfided, decant off the liquor, re- 
peatedly wafhing it with hot water. The firft decanted li- 
quor, with the wafhings, may be thrown away. Latftly, 
evaporate the remaining wate Ty till the folid matter is of a 
pulpy confifttence. ‘To this, in a capfule of good porcelain, 
add a folution of pure potafh. The alumine will be thus 
diflolved, while all’ the other fubftaaces will remain un- 


touched. 
mingled with it, to take away all’ the alumine. “Then, to 
the mixture containing the alumine, add’not only as much 
acid as will faturate the potath, but alfo a quantity fufficient 
to diffolve the alumine, when ‘the liquid will be quite clear. 
Finally, to this pour in carbonat of ammonia, till no more pre- 
cipitate fallsdown. The precipitate, when wafhed and dried 
as above directed, and heated to rednefsin a filver crucible, 
may be contidered as pure alumine. ‘ 

The refiduum from which'the alumine was laft taken 
is now to be diffolved in fulphuric acid, diluted with a large 
quantity of water, the acid being flightly in excefs. ‘This 
folution may contain magnefia, iron, and probably manga- 
nefe. If lime were prefent, it will be left infoluble at 


Yet t fliid be poured off, aiid freth water 


the bottom of the veflel, in the ftate of fulphat of lime. 


The fmall portion of this fubftance diffolved by the fluid, 
may be precipitated by the addition of alcohol. The pow- 
der, when colle&ted and dried at a dull red heat, muft 
be weighed ; allowing for every 100 parts 42 of pure 
lime. ‘he folution from which the lime was feparated, 
muft next be faturated with a folution of the neutral carbonat 
of potafh. Ina few minutes the iron will be precipitated 
in the ftate of oxyd, while the magnefia and manganele will 
be diffolved by the carbonic acid. The iron mutt be fe- 
parated, dried, and weighed. If with the folution containing 
the magnefia ahd manganefe a folution of hydrofulphuret of 
potafh be mingled, the latter will be precipitated in the form 
of a fulphuret ; and this being wafhed and heated till the 
fulphur is driven off, the oxyd of manganefe will be left 1 in 
fufficient purity. 

‘The magnefia ftill held in folution may be precipitated by 
adding a fufficient quantity of pure potafh. "The product 
mutt be heated to rednefs, and weighed. The weights of the 
different fubltances being added together, will, if great care 
has been ufed, be within one or two per cené. of the quan- 
tity originally. {ubmitted to experiment. If the deficiency 
be confiderable, fome miltake muft have been made, and it 
will be neceffary to repeat the analyfis. 

In the examination of falts of iron, nothing more is res 
quifite than to difengage the acid with which the iron is com- 
bined. The arfeniat of iron, for example, muft be boiled 
with potafh, which will feparate the arfenic acid, and leave 
the oxyd of iron but very little acted upon. . ‘The arfenic 
acid may be afterwards precipitated by nitrat of lead; allow- 
ing for every 100 parts of the arfeniat of lead, when dried, 
33 parts of arfenic acid. 

If the ore be a pure carbonat, to 100 grains in powder, 
add an,equal quantity of fulphuric acid, in a glafs veflel 
which can be placed over alamp. Heat the mixture for 
fome time, flirring it with a glafs rod. ‘The carbonie acid 
will be thus expelled, and its quantity will be indicated by 
the lofs of weight futtained. Care fhould, of courfe, be 
taken that the heat be not too great, otherwife the evaporation 
of fluid matter may create error in the experiment. The iron 
may be afterwar ds treated as in the analytis of the earthy ofet, 
and its quantity afcertained, by the methods there defcribed. 
Having learned the oes proportions of the ingredients 
united in the ore, we may, with fome degree of certainty, 
proceed to the aflay by the crucible and fluxes. If the ore 
confift of oxyd of iron fimply, nothing more is neceflary 


than to introduce it into acrucible with about half its weight - 


of charcoal powder, and any fubftance fufceptible of vitri- 
fication, fo as to keep off the air. This may be either 
pounded glafs, or equal parts of lime and clay. But perhaps 


the beft fub{tance that’can be employed, is the moft fufible - 


part of the blatt furnace cinder, whichis the leaft coloured 
with oxyd of iron. This may be employed in quantity 
amounting 


ER 
amounting te about half the weight of the mineral to be 
aflayed. . 7 

The earthy iron ore mutt be treated according to the re- 
ult of the humid analyfis ;. fuch earth being added as a flux, 
as will make the moft fufible compound with that found by 
analyfis to be prefent. The carbonaceous matter may be 
from % to 4 the weizht of oxyd of iron. | : 

The furnace beft calculated for thefe experiments is called 
an effay furnace, and is capable of producing a great heat. 
See FuRNACE. 

The crucibles fhould be very fmall, not capable of holding 
more than three fluid ounces ; and they fhould be provided 
with covers turned to them in a lathe before they are 
burned. The aflay may be deemed finifhed when the whole 
is in a ftate of fufion, and the metallic button feparated, 
which, being weighed, will give the per centage of iron in 
the ore. 


- § 3. Reduétion of Ores, and Manufatture of Pig-iron. 


_ Although iron in its pure ftate is almo? an infufible fub- 
flance, it1s capable of alluming the liquid form, by being 
combined with other matter. With fulphur it formsa fulible 
mafs, of .which we fhall treat hereafter, It is alfa rendered 
fufible at a temperature fomething higher than that required 
to melt copper, by being combined with about ..th of its 
-weight.of carbon, It is to this compound in di‘lerent pro- 
portions that the name of pig-iren is given, and it is fo de- 
nominated, becaufe it is calt into mafles of a femi-cvlindrical 
fhape, called pigs. 

The. fufibility of this compound of iron and carbon, 
enables us to extract the metal from the ore to the greateft 
advantage. It is. now common, particularly in our own 
country, to obtain the iron in this form, previous to making 
it into bar, or malleable iron. Formerly caft metal was not 
much in ufe, except for the manufacture of bar-iron and 
fteel ; while in the prefent day, a much greater proportion 
of it is confumed in that {tate than in any other; and the 
majority of our furnaces, too, are folely employed for this 
branch of manufacture. 

The procefs by which pig-irgn is obtained from the dif- 
ferent iron ores is called /me/ting ; and the furnaces employed 
for the purpofe are called /melting, or blaff furnaces. See 
Buasv furnace, and Buowina. 

The ores of iren require different treatment in the {melting 
procefs, according to the quantity of heterogeneous matter 
with which the metal is combined. 

In all the ores the iron is in the ftate of oxyd, and would 
at leaft require a flrong heat in contact with combuftible 
matter for their reduction, In molt, the oxyd of iron 
iscombined witha confiderable proportion of earthy matter, 
and they are then denominated iron-/fones. Thefe may be 
generally divided into two claffes; the one called argilla- 
ceous, from abounding with excefs of alumine, or clay ; and 
the other calcareous, from lime being their principal earthy 
conftituent. The former of thefe iron-ftones is by far the 
molt abundant in this country. 

But, befides the earthy matter and oxygen in this clafs of 
metallic minerals, many of them contain fulphur, which is 
doubtlefs combined ‘with the iron in the ftate of pyrites. 
Arfenic and manganefe are alfo fometimes united with them, 
Of the above, the arfenic and fulphur are extricated, pre- 
vioully to {melting, by the procefs called roa/ing. For 
this purpofe, the ftone is ftratitied with refufe pit coal, and 
burnt in large heaps in the open air. The heat is fuflicient to 
diffipate the greate(t part of the above volatile materials, 
leaving behind the earth and oxyd of iron; and alfo the 
manganefe, when the ore abounds with that metal. 
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In the procefs of {melting, two things are abfolutely 
effential to the feparation of the iron.  Firit, the metal itfel 
mutt be rendered fluid, which will then, by its great {pecific 
gravity, defcend to the loweft parts of the furnace, and 
fome other compound mutt, at the fame time, be eliminated 
in‘a liquid form, fo as to float upon its furface, and defend 
it from the influence of the blaft. If the ore confilted of 
iron and oxygen alone, the carbon of the coke would com- 
bine with the oxygen ; and an excefs of carbon would alfo 
unite with the iron to render it liquid at that temperature ; 
but here would be a deficiency of the fluid vitreous matter 
neceffary to the defence of the iron from the oxygen of the 
blait. Hence it will be neceflary to employ fome fubitance 
with fuch iron-ore, which fhall be capable of forming a liquid 
{coria, or cinder, for the prefervation of the carburetted iron 
when once obtained. So far as obfervation has diGated, it 
would feem that the cinder cannot be too perfeGily fluid. 
The piinciples on which the fufibility of the cinder depends, 
are not fimply confined to the materials ufed in the fmelting 
of iron, but refer to all compound fufible matter with which 
we are acquainted. It may be obferved, in general, and, 
indeed, almolt without exception, that the fufibility of an 
alloy of two metals is fufible at a temperature much lefs 
than the arithmetical mean between the fuling points of the 
metals themfelves. For inftance, an alloy of lead and tin 
is more fufible than either of the metals compoling it, and a 
fimilar mixture of copper and filver may be ufed as a folder 
for either filver or copper feparately. This property is not 
lefs con{picuous in the earths. None of them in their pure 
ftate can be fufed in our hotteft furnaces ; nor fearcely 
with a ftream of oxygen gas; although certain proportions 
of them are, together, fufible at the heat of a moderate 
air-furnace. Lime and clay, when feparately taken, may be 
confidered as incapable of fufion at any degree of heat, yet 
produced in furnaces ; and (till, in certain proportions, they 
are too fufible to be made into even bricks or crucibles. It 
will appear, from thefe fads, that the iron-matter cannot 
pay too much attention to the fubjeét of the relative fufibi- 
lity of the earths in different proportions. Mot of the iron- 
ores of this country are argillaceous ; that is, confift, befides 
oxyd of iron, of a {mall quantity of filex or flint, and a large 
proportion of clay. Limeftone has always been employed 
for fuch ores, and, by combining with the clay and flint, as well 
as with a {mall portion of the oxyd of iron, forms a feoria or 
cinder, ealily capable of fufion. Since, however, the pro- 
portions of thefe earths in the ore cannot be uniform, the 
quantity of limettone to be added ought to vary according 
to circum{tances. We may hence infer, that if the fulibility 
of the cinder depends upon the particular proportions of 
the earths prefent, the iron-maker ought to poilefs a very 
perfect knowledge of the relative fufibility of different com- 
binations of thete bodies, and being at the fame time aware 
of the component parts of the ore to be reduced, he will not 
be at a lofs what fhould be added in the furnace, for the 
purpofe of producing the moft fulible cinder. But it will 
be proper here to obferve, that the earths prefent, however 
accurate may be their proportions, will not of themfelves 
form a cinder of fufficient fulibility, without the united aid 
ofthe oxydofiron. This fact will be very familiar to thofe 
who have had experience in the ufe of fire-bricks. Clays 
which are free from that ingredient do not burn of a red 
colour ; and hence the white appearance of fire-bricks is a 
tolerable telt of their geodnefs. But thofe, on the contrary, 
which exhibit a rednefs on being fired, are eafily fufed, and 
unfit, confequently, to be ufed in thofe fituations which are 
expofed to great heat. The proportions cf lime, clay, and 
oxyd of iron, neceflary to conttitute the molt fulible com- 
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pound, has not, as we have yet heard, been dire&tly afcer- 
tained by experiment. An inquiry, undertaken with this 
view, would, however, be of great importance to the iron- 
matter. It might be effeéted in two ways + firlt, by mixing 
different preportions of the materials employed; and, fe- 
condly, by a direct analyfis of the moft fufible part of the 
blaft-furnace cinder, and that with which the beft and mott 
carbonated iron has been produced. The cinder which 
fufes at the loweft temperature will be belt known by its 
fracture after cooling. It may, in general, be deemed good 
in proportion to its earthinefs when folid, and particularly 
fhould the outer cru{ft appear glaffy and tranfparent. A 
reafon may be given for this appearance, by reference to 
dome faéts announced by fir James Hall and Dr. Hope, in 
accounting for the opacity of the whin-ftone. They found 
that when common flint-glafs, which is more fufible than 
the blaft-furnace cinder, was allowed to cool flowly, the 
ma{s became opaque, and put on a itony appearance. 
‘They hence conc!uded, that the whin-{ftone might have been 
traniparent, and have pofleffed a glaily fra€iure, had it been 
cooled rapidly. The inference to be drawn from this will be 
obvious; for the more fufible the cinder, the longer it is in 
cooling, and confequently. the more opaque. What 
ftrengthens this idea, too, is, that the exterior of a mafs of 
cinder is more tranfparent, almoft conftantly, than the inte- 
rior ; and the centre of that in particular, under which the 
beft iron is made, having a ftony fraéture, with a thin vitre- 
ous fhell furrounding its outfide. In beginning to work 
any new ore of iron, the firlt ftep is to analyfe it, both in the 
dry and humid way. By the firft, we get the per centage of 
iron in the one; and by the fecond, we become acquainted 
avith the quality and proportions of its earthy matter. The 
mext ftep is to analyfe the coal to be employed, for the pur- 
pofe of afcertaining the quantity of carbon it contains, and 
alfo the nature and proportions of its earthy refidua. T'hefe 
facts being clearly made out, there will be nothing neceffary 
but to add to thefe materials a proper mixture of fuch fub- 
ftance as will make the moft fufible cinder. If the ore be 
argillaceous, or, in other words, if clay predominate, lime is 
to be the material employed. Indeed, ores of this defcription 
_are fo very common, that lime has been thought the only 
{ubftance to be ufed, under all circumftances, for the pur- 
pofes of a flux; and fo completely ignorant have the iror.- 
makers been of the philofophy of the procefs, that it has 
even been attempted to be added when the ore has already 
abounded with calcareous Angredients. 

Keeping in view the principles we have juft laid down, 
the management of the calcareous ore will be equally ealy 
with the mode of working the argillaceous ; fince, in fuch 
cafe, we have only to employ clay for the flux inftead of 
lime. But the beft method would, perhaps, be, if the com- 
ponent parts of an argillaceous and a calcareous ore were 
fufficiently well known, to mix the two together in proper 

roportions, 

Whatever may be the fubftance employed, whether it be 
limettone for an argillaceous ore, or clay for a calcareous ore, 
it fhould be very minutely analyfed, as thofe fub{tances are 
Scarcely ever found in a fate of purity. The lime fhould, if 
poflible, be the fhell limeftone, At all events, the magnetian 
firatum fhould be avoided, fince that fubftance tends much 
to leflen the fufibility of earthy compounds. Some fubftances, 
go which we give the name of clay, frequently confift of a 
large proportion of fome other earth. 

Another thing to be attended to, alfo, is the ftate of Oxy- 
dation in which we find the iron-ore. 

It it be highly oxydated, more of the carbonaceous matter 
svill be required for its reduction, and in all probability a 


longer time; but, befides this, a greater quantity of the 
oxyd of iron will combine with the earthy matter, whichy 
although it may contribute to the fufibility of the cinder, 
alarge portion of the iron will be loft. On the contrary, 
when the iron is in a low ftate of oxydation, the whole of 
the iron may be apt to combine with the carbon, and the 
earthy matter may not get a fufficient quantity of the 
oxyd to render it, in a proper degree, fufible. In fuch 
cafe, it would be neceffary to add fome oxyd of iron, which 
might more eafily vitrify and enter into the compofition of 
the cinder. 

The coal employed in the {melting of iron, for the pur- 
pole of being coked, is commonly laid in heaps in the open 
air, and afterwards fet on fire. When the combuttion has 
gone on to acertain degree, the fire is checked by covering 
it with duft and preventing all poffible accefs of air. Yor 
farther particulars, fee Coker. ‘ 

It is effential that the coke fhould be harder than it can 
generally be made in the open air without confiderable 
watte ; and we recommend, therefore, the method employed 
in making the cokes for melting fteel. The coal, which is 
very foft, is piled up in ovens of the fhape of an erect 
fruitum of acone. The air is Ict in at an aperture near 
to the bottom, which is contra&ted in fize as the combuftion 
becomes rapid, and ultimately clofed. ‘The whole mafs. 
will at this time have acquired fuch a degree of heat, as 
not only to drive off all the volatile matter, but to render 
the coke extremely hard. There is a confiderable faving 
in this mode of coking, and the coke is not only more coms 
pact, but better adapted for the generality of ores of iron. 

In {melting the argillaceous ore, the proportions of the 
roafted ore, and the limeftone, are governed entirely by the 

coke employed. The latter is always a fixed quantity, 
and the ore and limeftone are varied according to the quality 
of the iron to be made and the working order of the fur- 
nace. In proportion as more or lefs of lime and ore are 
added to the ftandard quantity of coke, the furnace is faid 
to carry a greater or lefs burthen. 

It would be ufelefs to give any precife proportions of the 
ore and limeftone to a given quantity of the fuel, fince they 
are found to vary with the nature of the coal in ufe; 
and, what is not a little remarkable, the proportions will 
frequently vary in two furnaces working with the fame 
coal, and even in the fame furnace at different times. 

The burthen of the furnace will alfo vary with the 
quality of iron to be made, that is, as it is required to con- 
tain more or lefs carbon. In making the dark-grey iron 
called N° 1, and which contains the greateft proportion of 
carbon, the burthen mutt be lefs than that required to make 
the lefs carburetted iron, commonly called white iron, or 
forge-pig. 

‘To give a general idea of the proportions of the ma- 
terials, we fhall prefent in detail, the quantities ufed at a 
blaft-furnace, making in general good melting iron, which 
is of an intermediate quality between N° 1 and the forge-pig. 
The ore is argillaceous, containing about 27 per cent. of 
iron; the coal rather foft, but having a good proportion 
of carbonaceous matter; and the hmeitone good, being of 
the fhe ly kind before fpoken of. ‘The furnace is about 45 
feet high, and 124 feet diameter in the wideft part. It 
works with a bright ¢uyere, and receives from the blalt 
about 2500 cubic feet of air in a minute, through a cir- 
cular aperture of 23 inches in diameter. 

The average charges of coke per /hift, as it is termed, 
or in the {pace of 12 hours, are 50 (each 24 cavt.), or nearly 
feven tons, ‘The calcined ore for good melting iron ig about 
the fame quantity ; and for forge-pig, or the leait carburetted 
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variety, fix of coke to feven of ore. The limeftone un- 
burnt, under the fame circumitances, is to coke as four to 
eleven ; and, for melting metal, retains a fimilar ratio. With 
the above charge per day, that is, for 12 hours, this fur- 
nace makes on the average about 40 tons of melting iron 
per week. : 

Some furnaces carry fo little burthen as not to yield 
more than 13 or 14 tons weekly; whiift others, particularly 
in South Wales, produce, with the fame fized furnace, as 
much as 60 and even 70 tons in an equal time. The burthen 
of thefe furnaces is very great, the ore to the coke being in 
fome cafes as 13 to 7; and the quality of the iron is 
uniformly inferior. Since the cavity in the furnace is con- 
ftantly kept full of the above materials, it may eafily be 
conceived that the whole muft be in many intermediate 
ftages, from the fully melted iron to the unchanged ore. 
_.At the point where the greatelt heat is produced, which 
will be a little above the level of the blaft, every thing 
capable of fuficn will be affuming the liquid form. We 
cannot, however, for a moment fuppofe, that the iron at 
this point is in a flate of oxyd, fince it would of neceflity 
be all vitrified, and enter into the compofition of the cinder. 
If the iron, even in its carburetted form, were to remain 
long at fo great a temperature, and within the influence of 
fo rhuch oxygen, it would firft lofe all its carbon, and ulti- 
mately pafs into the ftate of vitreous oxyd. As, however, 
the oxygen of the blaft rifes in the furnace, it comes in 
contact with the carbon of the coke, and is very foon con- 
verted into carbonic acid gas. That point in the furnace, 
therefore, where the whole of the oxygen has entered into 
combination with carbon, may be denominated the com- 
mencement of cementation, or the point where the oxyd 
of iron is firft deprived of oxygew, and ultimately faturated 
or cemented, as it is termed, with carbon, From this point 
to the top of the furnace the procefs of cementation is 
going on with different degrees of rapidity, proportionate 
to the temperature. It is found by experiment, that if a 
piece of iron-ore, particularly any of the oxyds that con- 
tain but little earthy matter, be expofed in a clofe veflel 
in conta&t with carbon, it will firft lofe the whole of its 
oxygen, and afterwards become fo faturated with carbon, 
as to be capable of fufing into the beft pig-iron. Hence 
it appears that the reduction of the ore, fo far as relates to 
the deoxydation and carbonization of the iron, may take 
place at a temperature below fufion, and without the mafs 
of ore changing its form. ‘The ore expofed to the car- 
bonaceous matter in the cementing part of the furnace, 
mutt as completely undergo a fimilar change as if it were 
in the clofeft veflel; for the oxygen is excluded by the 

refence of carbonic acid gas. When the carbonized, 
Ent yet folid, iron, in the form of the ore, falls below the 
cementing point, or perhaps fhort of that, it ee te fufe. 
ape earthy matter of the ore, being in contac with lime, 

egins alfo to affume the liquid form; and whilft the melted 
metal is expofed to the oxygen of the blait, a {mall por- 
tion of oxyd of iron is produced, which will enter into 
the compofition of the cinder, and thus tend to increafe its 
fufibility. ‘The liquid iron now drops into the chamber 
of the furnace annas the hearth ; and the liquid cinder, 
being of lefs fpecilic gravity, floats upon its furface, com- 
pletely defending it from the oxygen of the blait. Hence 
we fee that the column of the blatt-furnace may be divided 
into three portions ; the upper portion, or cementing part ; 
the middle, or melting part; and the chamber, or hearth, 
where the metal is preferved till it is in fufficient quantity 
to be run out into pigs. The cementing portion is by far 
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the moft extenfive, and will vary in its extent with the 
ftrength of the blaft. 

Since the combuftion muff be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of oxygen confumed in a given time, the heat of the 
furnace will depend upon the quantity and velecity of the 
air blown into it to a certain extent. If the blait fhould 
have too great a velocity, the oxygen would pafs through 
a greater fpace in the furnace than is defirable before it 
was difpofed of, and the cementing portion would be leffened 
in confequence. On the contrary, if the velocity were too 
little, the heat would be confined to the vicinity of the 
tuyere, and the cementing, as well as the melting procefles, 
would be retarded for want of heat. 

When the blait is fufficient to generate the neceffary heat 
for melting the cinder and the metal perfecily, the extent 
of the cementing portion will depend upon the height of 
the furnace. ‘This gives us one very fatisfactory reafon, 
why a furnace is required to be higher for the ufe of coke, 
than when it is heated with charcoal; fince the carbon of 
the latter enters into the compofition of the iron with much 
more facility than that of the former. 

According to experiment, it appears that the facility with 
which carbon enters into combination with iron, in a clofe 
veffel, is inverfely as its aggregation or cohefion. Hence 
it is found, that the carbon obtained from animal fubftances, 
which is foft and porous, is beft calculated to convert iron 
into a carburet. 

It will appear from the laft obfervation, and from what 
has been faid on the nature of coke, that the carbon em- 
ployed for cementation fhould be mechanically different 
from that required to generate the great and permanent 
heat neceflary to the fution of the materials. The one 
in the cementing portion fhould, therefore, if it were prac- 
ticable, be furrounded with coke of the fofteft kind, while 
the materials within the influence of the blaft, and occupying 
the melting portion, fhould be fupplied with fuch as is 
harder. 

In making the moft highly carbonized iron, or what is 
called N° 1, it fometimes happens that a portion of the 
iron unites with a great excefs of carbon, forming a fub- 
ftance, which, when cold, appears in bright fhining fcales. 
It is found to poffefs mott of the properties of plumbago, 
differing from that fubftance only in containing lefs car- 
bon. ‘This carburet is no doubt in the liquid form in the 
furnace, and, being of much lefs fpecific gravity than the 
iron, floats upon its furface. It is fo much more infufible 
than the metal, that before the iron enters the moulds of the 
pig-bed it is feen fwimming at the top in the fealy form 
before mentioned. 

This fubftance is called by the workmen £i/5 ; and when- 
ever it appears, is a certain fign that the furnace is working 
on the beit fort of iron. So furely, indeed, is it the cafe, 
that N° 1, or the moft highly carburetted metal, has re- 
ceived the epithet of di/by, becaufe &i/) is the commor 
attendant on its production, 

The moft remarkable and anomalous circumftance pre- 
fented in the {melting of iron, is the difference in quantity 
and quality of the iron made in winter and in fummer, when 
all other things are equal. It is a fact well afcertained, that 
in order to make the fame quantity and quality of iron in 
fummer as in winter, the furnace will not carry fo great 2 
burthen, and, at the fame time, the means of generating heat 
requires to be increafed, 

Various opinions have been given to explain this curious 
fat. Some have fuppofed that the proportion of the oxygen 
was lefé in the atmo{phere in fummer than in winter, Others, 
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that the excefs of moifture contained in the air in fummer 
above that in the winter, might explain the phenomenon. 
Whatever may be the caufe of this difference in the blaft- 
furnace, the fame may equally be referred to common fires, 
which, it is well known to every one, are much hotter in 
winter than in fummer. If the Lavoifierian doétrine of 
combuttion were true, we fhould not expect that the power 
of air to generate heat would vary with the temperature, 
fince the fame caloric which had contributed to dilate the 
oxygen in fummer, would be given up when the oxygen 
combined with the carbon. Unfortunately for that doc- 
trine, however, we find that the quantity of heat generated 
during the combination of oxygen, is directly as the quan- 
tity of oxygen, whatever may be its flate, whether folid, 
liquid, or aeriform. 

It appears from general obfervation, that the difference in 
the quantity and quality of the iron made in winter and 
fummer may be, in a great. meafure, referred to changes 
arifing from variation of temperature. ‘The average refult 
of this atmofpheric influence is different with different blaft- 
furnaces, and, indeed, with the materials employed; but in 
general the quantity varies in winter and fummer from {th to 
ith, befides the alteration of quality, which in fome furnaces 
cannot be prevented by any changein the burthen. 


If the whole of this difference depend upon the tempe- 
rature of the blaft fent into the furnace, we muft expeét to 
find it either in the increafed rarity of the air, or in the pre- 
fence of moifture, which exifts more abundantly in the atmo- 
{phere in fummer than in winter ; or, perhaps, it may be 
attributab'e to both thefe circumftances. 


Soon after the conftituent parts of water were difcovered, 
fome iron-mafters attempted to produce combuttion by blow- 
ing {team into the furnace. But, notwith{tanding the great 
proportion of oxygen exifting in aqueous vapour, their ex- 
peCtations were far from being realized, and the {cheme was 
given up by them under a firm conviction that it never could 
Succeed. : 

This experiment, however, ferved to fhew that no more 
mifchief might be expected from the vapour of water in the 
atmofphere, than its merely excluding a portion of oxygen. 
Conceiving it, therefore, to have no other influence in the 
furnace, we wili fubmit fome calculations to the reader, in 
order to fhew the abfolute differefce in the quantity of 
oxygen fent into the furnace in winter and in fummer, and 
to afcertain what fhare of the defect may be attributed to 
this circumitance, or whether the whole may not fafely be 
referred to it. 

We have much to regret that we are not in poffeffion of 
more experiments as to the temperature of the air fent into 
the furnace at different times of the year. The mere tem- 


perature of the atmofphere is not fufficient for this purpofe, . 


fince the air gives out much heat by compreffion in the blow- 
ing cylinder. In a former part of this work (fee BLast- 
furnace), a table of fome obfervations was given, on 
which, as far as they go, reliance may confidently be placed. 
In this tablé the temperature of the air was ftated when it 
entered the blowing cylinder, and after it had been com- 
preffed into a vault, from which it pafled into the furnace. 
If we take the temperature on its entrance into the furnace 
in winter at 50, and in fummer at 100’, the difference will 
be 50, and the variftion in the quantity of oxygen will be 
inverfely as the increafed volume of the air. It is found 
that elaltic fluids are augmented in bulk by one degree of 
Fahrenheit .co208 of the whole. Therefore, the quantity 
of oxygen at so” will be to that at 100° as 1 4 (100 — 


so) X .00208 : 13 and the oxygen, corifequently, in 
fummer will be .104, or little more than 4',th lefs than in. 
winter. : 

The defe& arifing from the relative quantities of moif- 
ture contained in the air in winter and fummer will be very 
trifling, except where the water-regulator is employed 
inftead of the air vault or common regulator. (See BLast- 
furnace.) When the air does not come in contaé with 
any thing moift after entering the blowing cylinder, in order 
to learn the quantity of water prefent, we have only to 
afcertain the relative proportions of vapour exilling at the 
refpective temperatures of the atmofphere in winter and 
fummer. It appears from a theorem, which we have founded 


upon Mr. Dalton’s ingenious experiments upon evaporation . 


and the force of vapours, that the quantity of water in 
air at 32°, at which temperature we fuppofe it to enter the 
furnace in winter, is equal to 2.04 grains in each cubic 
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foot. This, in weight, is and in bulk, vapour being 


° 2.04 
aa os 
to air at 32° as 274 to 561, equal to —— 


of the whole, 


or .0075. The fummer air, which we take at 55°, con- 
tains 5.32 grains in a cubic foot; a quantity amounting in 


weight to 233°, and in bulk to al or .o1g9 of the 
524 274 
whole. The difference .o115 is the deficiency of common 


air in {ummer, arifing from the prefence of aqueous vapour ; 
and makes the total variation in the quantity of oxygen be- 
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tween fummer and winter equal to .1155 = ; or ith 


200. 
nearly. 

We here confider water as producing injury merely by 
difplacing a certain proportion of oxygen, and not being 
prejudicial in itfelf, as is fuppofed by the generality of iron- 
matters. ‘The reafon given for its bad effeéts does not ap- 
pear intitled to much weight. The opinion commonly 
entertained is, that the carburetted hydrogen fet at liberty, 
carries off a greater quantity of heat than the nitrogen of 
atmofpheric air. An effect which, if even true, is inade- 
quate to explain the appearances. When the air is received 
into a water-regulator, as is the cafe in many blaft-furnace 
works, a much larger quantity of moilture may be expeGed 
to enter the furnace, than with the ordinary apparatus. In 
the above calculation, if the air had been received over wa- 
ter, we fhou'd find that its temperature in the receiving 
veflel in winter and fummer would be 50° and 100°, The 
vapour in the former amounts to 4.67 grains in a cubic foot ; 
in the latter, to 18.95 grains in the fame quantity. 


Hence, air at 100° will contain lefs oxygen than that at 


50°, by .o55 of the whole; which is a little more than 
ith. This added to the lofs by increafed temperature 
alone, will be .159, or nearly {th. 

We may from this conclude, that the extra-quantity of 
moi{ture admitted by ufing the water-regulator, will at any 
rate increafe the difference in the amount of oxygen from 
ith to Zth, or thereabouts; which, in ail probability, will 
more than counter-balance the good effects arifing from its 
uniform preflure. There does not appear to be, in the 
prefent flate of our knowledge, any means of effectually 
remedying this evil. Some good might accrue from ad- 
mitting the exterior air as cold as poflible, and not allowing 
it to come in contact with water after entering the blowing- 
cylinder, ‘This may be done to a certain degree, by cauling 
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_ the air to afcend from a deep pit, by a pipe communicating 
with the blowing cylinder. This contrivance, however, 
fhould be alaid afide whenever the air of the atmofphere 
becomes colder than the average temperature of the earth. 

With regard to the defe& ariling from increafe of volume of 
the air in the fummer months, the heat caufed by the fric- 
tion of the blowing pifton will be found to contribute much 
to the evil. The air by this means gets an additional elaf- 
ticity, and if the fame quantity of air be thrown into the 
furnace it muft be effeCied by decreafing the preffure of the 
blaft, or by increafing the aperture of the nofe-pipe. If the 
compreffion of the air could be effeéted by any means which 
would avoid the friétion of machinery, it would no doubt 
be a defideratum in the procefs of blowing, It will appear 
from thefe facts, that in fummer, when the quantity oF air 
is deficient from increafe of volume, and from the prefence 
of water, that a larger quantity of air fhould be made to 
enter the furnace, partly by increafing the velocity, and 
partly by ufing a nofe-pipe of greater diameter. If the 
deficiency were made up by the increafe of preffure only, 
the velocity would be too great for producing a maximum 
of combultion, where it is immediately wanted, independent 
of the mechanical evil it would be liable to produce. If, 
on the other hand, the aperture of the no/e-pipe were in- 
ereafed in fummer, to make the quantity equal to that of 
winter, the air would enter in a ftate of greater rarity, and 
the combuftion would, from this caufe, be of lefs intenfity. 
This circum{tance alone, perhaps, is fufficient to prevent 
a complete remedy of the evil, and will go far to explain 
the difference between the fra€tions refulting from calcula- 
tion and experiment. 

We fhall conclude our account of this department of 
iron-manufa&ture with fome general obfervations upon the 
nature and properties of pig-iron, as it is applied to different 
purpofes. f 

When the iren has combined with its full dofe of carbon, 
conitituting what is called in the trade, grey, or {mooth- 
faced iron, and alfo N’ 1, it is admirably fitted for making 
the lighter and finer fort of caftings, fuch as grates and 
other ornamental work. It is from iron of this quality that 
the caft-iron cutlery is manufa€tured, fince no other would 
tun fufficiently fluid for articles fo {mall as the prongs of 
forks, and the bows or rings of {ciffors. This iron, how- 

ever, is not the bef for larger caftings where ftrength and 
hhardnefs are-defirable ; as in large wheels, for example, 
beams, piilars, railways, Xc. The metal employed for 
thefe purpofes contains a leffer proportion of carbon than 
the former, and is generally called melting-iron, or N” 2. 
That f{pecies of pig-iron, however, which is combined with 
the {malleft dofe of any, is aimolk exclutively employed for 
making malleable iron, and. is called, for that reafon, forge- 
pig. We have given, in the next fection, an account of the 

roportion of carbon prefent in the diflerent varieties ; and 
at will appear from thence, that of al! the combinations of 
dron and carbon, fteel contains the lealt, and grey, or N 1, 
pig-iron, the moft of any of the compounds we are yet 
acquainted with. 

_ As a proof that pig-iron only requires to lofe its carbon 
to become malleable, we have at prefent in. this country 
manufaétures upon a large feale, for converting cait metal 
goods, fuch as nails, cutlery, &c, into iron perfectly mal- 
Teale, without even changing the figure given to them by 
eafting., Nai!s produced in this way are fo malleable, even 
avhen-cold, .as to bear the haromer, and are capable of being 
bent to-a right angle ina vice. 

But a ftill Rronger proof that this metal affumed the 
form of ivon is from, the great heat it will bear. ‘The 


prongs of a common fork made by this procefs can be 
welded together with the greatett facility. Pig-iron, until 
lately, has been confidered a much more complex body than 
experience has warranted. We have heard of its being fup- 
poted to contain filex, or, according to Mr. Davy, iilicum, 
to which it owes fome of its crude qualities. But the pro- 
cefs juft mentioned is fufficient to refute the aflertion. Iron 
matters, even at this day, however, will talk about oxygen- 
ated pig-iron, meaning that which is leaft carbonated; but 
it mutt be clear to every one acquainted with the chemical 
qualities of thofe bodies, that the prefence of carbon and 
oxygen in a liquid mafs is perfectly impoffible, as they are 
incapable of exifting together uncompounded at any fuch 
elevated temperature. Hence we muft regard pig-metal 
as a compound of iron and carbon only. Manganefe may 
perhaps fometimes be prefent in it, when particular ores 
are employed for {fmelting, but its union mutt be confidered 
as accidental. 

To make pure iron, therefore, we have, from thefe con- 
clufions, only to extricate the carbon. This may be done, 
in {mall mafles, by ftratifymg the articles in a clofe veffel 
with fome fubftance containing oxygen. The poorer iron 
ores, which are free from fulphur, are ufed in powder for 
this purpofe; and after the materials have been expofed 
to a heat juft fhort of the fufion of the metal, the air being 
completely excluded, the carbon wall become diflipated, 
and the iron left in a ttate of purity. See Castine and 
Founpery. 


§ 4. Converfion of Pig-iron into malleable Tron, and Steel. 


1. Bar, cr wrought Lron.—Iron, as obtained by the re- 
duétion of its ores in the blaft-furnace, contains, as we have 
before ftated, a certain proportion of carbon, which renders 
the metal unfit for the various purpofes of forging, but 
con{titutes its principal value as applicable to the ule of 
the founder. ‘l'o deprive it of this ingredient certain pro- 
cefles are gone through, the object of which is, by the con- 
current action of heat and air, to diffipate the carbon under 
the form of an elaftic compound. The kind of iron chofen 
for the converfion is that denominated by manufacturers 
forge-pig. It is the lowelt quality made for the purpofes of 
art ; and, in confequence of its being combined with a fmaller 
dofe of carbon than any other, which thus caufes it te bear 
a lefs price in the market, is doubly preferable for the end 
required. 

The price of pig-iron is almoft exclufively determined by 
the quantity of carbon which is in combination with it, 
The varieties ufually diftinguifhed are N~ 1, otherwile 
called grey, jfmooth-faced, or hifhy, metal; N~ 2 and 3, 
and forge-pig. The proportion of carbonaceous matter pre- 
fent in thefe varieties is ditlerently tlated by different ex- 
perimentalifts, Clouet. makes the higheft proportion to 
amount to 4th; but from the refults obtained by Mr. Muthet 
in combining. iron diredy with the doles of charcoal requiiite 
to produce its various fub-carburets, ,!th appeared to be the 
maximum. .OFf this, the following table, pubuthed by him 
in the 13th vol. of the Philofophical Magazine, will afford 
the neceilary proof. 


Soft calt-teel . 7 \ s 4 tar 
Common ditto = = . 2 . = The 
Same, but harder i sa 4 : i 
Ditto, too hard for-drawing " e . % 
r 4 q ~~. ) ‘es « 
White caft-iron (fame as before called forge pig) | 
Mottled caft-ron (INC 2.) - ° . “a. 
Black cait-iron (N~ 1.) ’ . . = 42 
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The firlt ftep in the procefs of decarbonization, according te 
the more common mode of operating, is to ex pofe the iron ina 
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furnace, called by fome'a refinery, but by otliers, to diltinguith 
it from one hereafter to be deteribed, a run-out furnace. It 
conliits of a veflel open at the top, imbedded in ftone or 
brick work, about two feet three inches long, two feet 
wide, and ten inches deep. ‘This is generally, im part, con- 
ftru€ted of calt iron; and, when fo made, has an outer cafe 
about two or three inches diftant from the inner one, which 
is con{tantly fupplied with a ftream of cold water to pre- 
vent the apparatus from melting. ‘The iron to be decar- 
bonized is placed in this receptacle, and kept in a continual 
{late of fufion for three or four hours by the aid of a 
coke fire, which is heaped to a confidcrable height above 
the level of the veffel, and extended proportionally on the 
hearth that furrounds it. The fize of the hearth is moftly 
about three yards in length, and from two to three wide, 
and is completely covered by the funnel of the overhanging 
chimney. Bellows of confiderable fize are employed to carry 


on the procefs; and the current of air which iffues from. 


them is direéted immediately on the furface of the iron by 
one or more éuyeres. Thefle iuyeres are double, like the 
cafe, and continually cooled by the application of the 
fame means. When the decarbonization is completed, the 
metal is let out at an opening in the fide, which has been 
kept clofe during the operation by a /fopping of fand. It 
flows into a groove about 18 inches wide, and fix or feven 
feet long, conftructed of ftone in the floor that furrounds 
the furnace. The bottom of the veffel is fo placed as to 
be nearly on a level with the floor ; the only elevation given 
to it being what is merely fufficient to let the iron run 
out with facility. A confiderable quantity of vitreous oxyd 
is formed during the procefs; and the lofs in the weight 
of metal, which is itated to amount to from {th to ith, is 
principally referable to this circumftance. The total quantity 
of carbon which the iron contains origina'ly is not efti- 
mated at more than .. th ; and yet the approach of it to 
the pure flate, or, in technical language, to the fate of 
bar or wrought iron, after this operation, is very inconfi- 
derable. 

The cake of metal procured by thefe means is broken 
into lumps of a convenient fize, and fabjected, in a furnace 
of another defcription, to a procefs known in the art b 
the name of puddling. The furnace, which is alfo diftinguifhed 
by the fame term, is a variety of the reverberatory ; and at 
the immediate point where the flame ftrikes upon the 
hearth, a fhallow concavity is worked out, in which the 
melted ironis expofed. Oppofite to it is a door, and through 
this the metal is kept in continual agitation, by means of a 
fort of rake, for the purpofe of exhibiting frefh furfaces 
perpetually to the influence of the air. Water is’ likewife 
occafionally thrown in, which in fome degree contributes 
to the decarbonization. With the lofs of carbon, the iron 
alfo lofes its fufibility, and about the middle ftage of the 
Operation appears in the form of {mall detached lumps, 
which fcarcely feem to exert any affinity for each other. 
At length, however, by much flirring, and frequently prefling 
them together, they cohere into a pulpy mafs; and being 
gathered into pieces of a convenient fize, are carried under 
rollers, where, after pafling through four pairs, in fucceffion, 
ef a gradually diminifhing guage, they are produced into 
plates feven or eight inches wide, and three feet or more 
in length. Confiderable quantities of matter are {queezed 
cut in the rolling, which principally confift of a vitreous 
kind of oxyd. ‘This is, for the moft part, to be referred 
to the action carried on in the furnace ; but fome portion of 
it is, in all probability, created by the combutlion of {mall 
pieces of fluid metal, which, engaged amongft the particles 
ef the puddled mafs, are hurled through the air in a ftate 


of vivid inflammation, by the compreffive violence of the 
rollers. The total lofs thus fuftained is eftimated at front 
2th to 4th. The plates obtained by this treatment have a 
very incompaét appearance ; and if attempted to be worked 
in the ftate they are then prefented under, would crumble 
almoft wholly into fmall granulated lumps. To impart to 
them the neceflary clofenefs and folidity, they are again 
heated in another kind of furnace, and beaten forcibly with 
a heavy hammer, which is raifed by machinery. 

Previoufly to being thus treated, they are broken up into 
cakes of {mall fize, and placed upon circular flabs of ftone 
from 8 to 12 inches in diameter. The fize of the cakes is. 
in a great meafure determined by a particular effe&t of the 
laft pair of rollers that they are pafled through: ribs, of a. 
diamond fhape, girding either one or both of them, on the 
whole extent of their furface, which leave a deep indenta- 
tion on the plates, fo as to render them eafily frangible in 
that dire&tion. ‘The height to which thefe cakes are piled 
on the circular flab juit fpoken of, is generally about 12 
inches ; and when fo prepared, they are placed on the hearth 
of a reverberatory furnace, which differs but little in form 
from that employed for puddling, except in being flat at the 
bottom inftead of concave. ‘The furnace is denominated a 
balling furnace ; and the piles of metal, pies or balls. They 
are continued in this fituation until they have arrived at a 
welding heat, and are then removed by large tongs under 
the flroke of the hammer. Near to the place a fmith’s 
forge is kept in blaft, where long bars of iron are alfo urged 
to the welding point; and, after the firlt ttroke or two of 
the hammer, united to the dalled mafles, to afford greater: 
convenience in turning them. ‘The maffes are beaten out 


5 see 
into ingots of about three feet in length; and the bar lat 


mentioned being feparated, they are divided deeply by 
an inflrument termed a /ef, to facilitate their being after- 
wards broken; and the procefs is then completed. They 
are in this ftate called d/ooms, and have yet to under- 
go another operation, for the purpofe of being made 
into bars or plates. Much lofs is fuftained by the laft 
treatment, and principally from the fame formation of oxyd: 
as was noticed in the preceding cafe. ‘The quantity thus 
loft, added to the wafte occafioned in the d/oomery, which 
comes next to be defcribed, is ufually confidered as equal 
to 2th of the metal obtained by pudding ; which will make 
the total deficiency, by a'l the operations, as nearly equi-- 
valent to 3°, The ingots or blooms, which are received 
from the hammer, after being broken, over a fmall wedge-. 
fhaped block of iron called a tup, are placed in a fpecies. 
of reverberatory, very fimilar to the balling furnace, =e 
denominated a blooming furnace, or bloomery. ‘They 
here beated to welding, and then fubmitted to the requifite 
preflure under rollers, which are cither plain or grooved,. 
according as the iron is wifhed to be obtained in plates or in. 
bars. "his completes the whole of the procefles neceffar 

for making the beft malleable iron; and it refults from the 
obfervations which have been premifed, that, in order to pro- 


cure one ton of it, five-and-thirty hundred weight of forge-. 


pig is previoufly required. 

Two other modes of operating are at prefent in ufe; one 
of which omits the puddling, and the other, that part of the 
foregoing procefs that concerns the fabrication of blooms. 
In the former, iron is expofed to the heat of a charéoal fire, 
in a {pecies of furnace precifely fimilar to the one before de- 
{cribed as a refinery, or run-out furnace ; and is continued in 
that fituation, until the metal is thought to be fufficiently 
decarbonized. It is very frequently ftirred during the 


operation ; and when brought info nature, (to ufe the tech- 
nical expreflion,) is collected into maffes, and removed by 
tongs 
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tonys under a large hammer, denominated, as applied to 
this particular ufe, a flamping hammer, where it is beaten 
into cakes, which are afterwards broken up, and treated in 
the balling furnace as before defcribed. This is the old 
mode of working, and the iron obtained from it is by many 
conceived to be of very fuperior quality. ‘The heat pro- 
duced is confiderably inferior to that afforded by coke in 
the run-out furnace ; and the iron is lefs furrounded by the 
fuel than in the cafe jull mentioned, The prefent charcoal 
fire is properly a refinery, and not the one which is ufed 
merely as a preliminary to the procefs of puddling. Here, 
the hufinefs of decarbonization is at once completed ; and 
the refulting metal is in the fame ftate of purity as that 
yielded from the rollers, after it has been puddled by the 
other method. Bailing and bleoming follow in regular fuc- 
ceffion, and. plates or bars are produced exactly as before. 

According to the fecond mede of treatment, in which 
blooming is omitted, the maffes obtained from the balling fur- 
nace are reduced under the hammer into the form of fold, 
cubical blocks; and when their temperature is too much 
lowered to be capable of any farther working, they are again 
heated in a fire called a chafery, which is urged by a power- 
ful pair of bellows, and fcarcely differs from a common 
fmith’s forge, except in being larger, and the cokes upon 
it being heaped up to the unufual height of at leaft two feet. 
In this fituation they are raifed to the point of welding, and 
afterwards hammered out into ingots of a flattened fhape. 
Tron bars are united to them very fhortly after they are 
brought from the Salling furnace, to afford a greater facility 
of management, in the fame manner as was defcribed in the 
making of blooms ; and thefe, as before, are detached, when 
the ingot is fufficiently formed. The iron produced in this 
way is not confidered fo good as that afforded by either of 
the other proceffes, and is employed, for the molt part, in 
the commouer fervices of art. Repeated rolling, or ham- 
mering, is the only means of imparting the fibrous texture 
fo neceffary to good bar iron; and as this treatment is lefs 
frequent in the prefent mode of operating, the deficiency of 
value in the material obtained may very probably be referable 
almott exclufively to this circumitance, 

The above include the whole of the important variations 
_ that are prefented in the manufacture of bar iron. Other 

fhades of difagreement may be traced in different works; 

but they are ats nature too trifling and unimportant to merit 
any particular enumeration. ‘The art is {till in its infancy ; 
and the light of chemical fcience, by being brought to 2 
focus here, cannot fail to difclofe many improvements in the 
prefent modes of procedure, which will greatly abridge the 
expence now incident to this valuable branch of national 
induftry. That the mere abftraction of about 4 por cent. of 
carbon fhould require a facrifice, in effecting it, of above 
40 per cent. of iron, appears monftrous beyond example; 
and as thofe who are conneGted with the art become more 
fcientific in their views, we fhall unquettionably find that it 
will be much more economically accomplifhed. 

When iron has been completely freed from carbon, and 
has acquired its higheft degree of malleability by repeated 
hammerings, it is by far the moft tenacious of all the metals, 
and is capable of being drawn into the fineft wire. 
~ 'The tenacity of iron, as well as of all the reft of the 
malleable Hidede, varies confiderably according to its foft- 
nefs. After iron has been kept in ared heat for fome time, 
and fuffered gradually to cool, it becomes remarkably 
changed in point of foftnefs. By being hammered, drawn 
into wire, or rolled, it increafes in hardnefs to a certain ex- 
tent; but, at the fame time, partly lofes its malleability, 
“+ 


By this mechanical treatment, when cold, its ftrength or 
tenacity increafes ; and it may be taken at one point, when 
it will require a far greater weight to break it, than if it 
were hammered either more or lets. 

All the experiments yet publithed relative to the tenacity 
of iron, and the other metals, are on this account very de- 
fective. The writer of this article has feen an iron wire, 
when newly annealed, break with a weight of 50 pounds; 
but, after being drawn through two holes of a wire-plate, 
bear above twice that weight, without fuitaining injury. 
Iron, when properly annealed, will bear more bending 
backwards and forwards before it breaks, than in any other 
{tate : but the ftrength, or that power which refitts a weight, 
exerted longitudinally to break it, is jointly as the lait pro- 
perty and its hardnefs, Hence the reafon why its ftrength 
is increafed with a certain degree of hammering. The foe- 
cific gravity of malleable iron, according to Briffon, is 
7.788; that of pig iron being 7.207. Iron, in a ftate of 
purity, requires fo great a heat for its fufion, that the beft 
crucibles are nearly ready to melt with it. It has, however, 
been fufed, and caft into an ingot. It is faid to liquify at 
158° of Wedgewood. Its malieability is greatly increafed 
by heat; and by raifing it to a very high temperature, it be- 
comes exceedingly foft, and may be brought fo near to ab- 
folute conta& with another piece fimilarly heated, that they 
unite firmly together. This procefs is called welding. Its 
great affinity for oxygen, when heated to a welding point, 
would very foon reduce it to an oxyd, if it were not for the 
vitreous matter fufing upon its furface; and it may be {till 
more completely defended, by dipping it in powdered glafs 
or fand. See Defcription of Plates at the end of the ar- 
ticle. 

2. Steel:—This fubftance, which is a compound of iron 
and carbon, but in.lefs proportion than that of pig iron, is 
of fuch diftinguifhed importance in moft of the arts, that no 
other fubftance could be fubftituted, capable of fupplying 
its united properties of hardnefs, tenacity, and elalticity. 
After the pig iron is totally deprived of carbon, and be- 
comes malleable, the metal can be re-impregnated with that 
fubflance to a certain extent, without loling much of its 
malleable property. 

It is curious to remark, that although we have made iron 
of excellent quality in this country, for all the nice purpofes 
to which it 1s capable of being applied, yet, in attempting 
to convert it into fleel, we have always failed; the iteel 
being red-fhort, and otherwife bad. It, of late, however, 
has been fo great a defideratum to obtain iteel from Britifh 
ore, in confequénce of our want of communication with 
Sweden and Ruffia, that feveral efforts have been lately 
made to bring about this defirable object, and not altogether 
without fuccefs. We may yet entertain a hope, therefore, 
that the time wi// arrive, when we fhall not be dependent on 
other countries for this ufeful commodity. 

The only iteel at prefent,; on which perfe& reliance ¢an 
be placed, is made from fome of the beft marks of Swedith 
iron. ‘The bars are ftamped with certain letters or charac- 
ters, well known to the itteel-makers ;, and fome of them 
have preferved their character for making good flee! during 
a long feries of years. 

The fize of the bars varies from 3 inches broad and 4 inch 
thick, to about 2 broad by ,%& thick. 

Nothing more is neceflary to impregnate the bars of iron 
with carbon, by which they become free, than to. ttratify 
them with powdered charcoal in a clofe veffel, called a ce- 
menting pot ; expofing the fame to a degree of heat as little 
fhoxt of what would fufe the fteel as poflible. se 
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The furnace in which the procefs‘of cementing bar iron is 
performed is called a converting furnace. 


The pots are made of a peculiar ftone called fire-ftone, 
from its joint property of not being liable to crack by the 
heat, aud its little difpofition to enter into fufion. It is a 
fine grit, and occurs abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Shefhield. The interior of thefe pots is in dimenfions from 
12 to 15 feet long, and from 2 feet to 30 inches fquare. 
Every furnace contains two of them; and they generally 
hold about 5 tons of ironeach. The metal is ftratified with 
the charcoal duit, in fuch a way that each bar may be com- 
pletely covered; and the laft ftratum, which fhould be 
thicker than the reft, is kept clofe with a mixture of clay 
and fand, fo as to prevent the charcoal beneath it from en- 
tering into combuition with the outer air. | 


The fire is then gradually applied, and the exterior fur- 
face of the pots conitantly enveloped with flame, till the 
whole mafs has become of the heat required. This heat is 
kept up for a confiderable time, fo that from the commence- 
ment of firing to the maximum is about feven days. ‘The 
fame fpace is afterwards required to allow the mafs to cool. 
This rule, however, is not fufficient to tell when the ce- 
mentation is perfect. A hole is generally left in the front 
of the furnace, pafling through the wall to the interior of 
the pot. One or two bars are laid with their ends pro- 
jeGting into the opening, which is loofely filled with pow- 
dered charcoal. When the procefs is fuppofed to have 
gone on long enough, one of thefe bars is drawn out and 
examined. 


All bar iron muft, owing to the manner in which it is 
made from the pig, contain a.fmall portion of oxyd of iron, 
as well as fome remains of iron not completely deprived of 
its carbon. The long continued heat which this procefs re- 
quires, cannot fail to caufe an union between the oxygen 
and carbon, accidentally exifling in the bars; and we ma 
expect, in confequence, that an elaftic fluid will be formed, 
which muit be either carbonic acid or the carbonic oxyd; 
but fince the oxyd is in the {tate of finery cinder, we fhould 
xather conceive it to be the latter; and we believe ex perience 
warrants the conclufion. 

This elaftic fluid, when the metal is fo near the fufing 
point, caufes the furface of the bars to be covered with 
blifters, which are a fure fign that the cementation is com- 
plete: and it is from the number and fize of thefe blifters, 
that the workmen know when to ceafe adding fuel to the 
furnace. POTNEK, 

Steel is made of different degrees of hardnefs, by giving 
it more or lefs carbon; and. this is effected by keeping up 
the heat a longer time, {till havmg regard to the quantity 
and fize of the blitfters. 

The. fieel ufed, for coach-{prings. contains the {malleft 
quantity of carbon s::a fomewhat greater, proportion is. re- 
quired. for, table. knives; forks, carpenters’ tools, and agri- 
cultural implements ; and the largedt dofe of all is wanted 
for, tiles, watch can icarcely, be too: hard, if the dleel, be 
fufficiently malieable to work. 

Steel, mm the fiate at! comes fsom the cementing furnace, is 
called bliflered fleel, from the appearance we, have juit de- 
doribed. lt is: not ifedbut for common purpoles, although 
formerly we had no other kinds.) ‘he! bars, of iron, being 
formed under the forge hammer, and produced ina country 
not remarkable for the excelleuce of/ its, machinery, the 
metal is found to abound with numerous feams and fhells, 
ovhich good workmanfhip might in a great) meafure avoid. 

This evil is, however; very happily remedied, by making 


the bliftered-fteel into what is called Jhear-fleel, and caft- 


Sreel. 


Shear-fteel has derived its name from the advantage with 
which it has been applied in the manufacture of theep-fhears. 
Its admirable property of welding to iron, without the other 
qualitiesit poffefles being injured, renders itof great importance 
in all cafes where the body of the edge-tool 1s conftructed of 
iron, and the edge merely fteel. ay 

From having been frit made at Newcafile-upon-Tyne, it 
has alfo been called Mewca/tle ficel. ‘The apparatus ufed for . 
its manufacture confilts of a pair of bellows, or other blow- 
ing machine, and a fire place fimilar to that of a {mith’s 
hearth, but upon a larger fcale. ‘he hammer for drawing 
the bars is larger than a tilting hammer, but {maller than the 
one employed at an iron forge. 

In order to make fhear-{teel, a number of bars of the beft 
bliftered-iteel are laid together, and temporally faftened. In 
this ftate they are introduced into the fire, and heated toa 
welding temperature ; after which they are firmly united by 
means of the hammer, and drawn. Ata fecond heat thefe 
mafles are beaten down into bars about 14 inch broad 
and jths of an inch thick. By this procefs the loofe parts 
and feams of the bars are clofed together, and the tteel is 
rendered fufceptible of a polifh, of which before it was not 
capable. But ihefe are not the only advantages. The ad- 
ditional hammering fo far improves its malleability, that the 
tenacity it enjoys is much greater, while its hardnefs is very 
little lefs. 

This {teel is particular'y adapted for {prings of every de- 
{cription, and for all edye-tools requiring great tenacity ra- 
ther than hardnefs. 

Catt-fteel is entirely free from the mechanical defeéts which 
belong to blittered-tteel, and even, in fome degree, to fhear- 
fteel ; fince it confifts of the latter variety completely fufed, 
and cat into ingots. 

The furnaces employed for this purpofe fhould poffefs all 
the advantages which can be given to air-furnaces, on account 
of the great heat requifite for the procefs. (See FURNACE.) 
The crucibles, in which the fteel is melted, are made of 
Stourbridge clay, mixed with a fmall quantity of powdered 
coke, which makes them lefs liable to crack in the heating 
or cooling ; and, at the fame time, gives to them a conlider- 
able degree.of {tiffnefs in the fire, when raifed to the yery 
great heat required. Thefe crucibles are furnifhed with 
covers, which are of rather more fulible clay than the body 
of the veflel, and, on that account, are foon partially vitri- 
fied; by which means they become clofely luted at the time 
the fleel is at a temperature fufficiently high to be deflroyed 
by the oxygen of the atmofphere. ; 

"The fuel.employed for melting tlee!, confills of the hardeft 
cokes, jaudjin,all cafes, where long continued and high tem- 
peratures are neceflary, ;cokes.of.this defcription fhould al- 
ways be employed., ‘lwo adyautages attend the ufe of them ; 
for although the foft cokes produce a very great heat during 
a fhort fpace, pyeti/the length of time, required for melting 
tkeel_ would, oblige! the workman, to charge, the furnace too 
often; fo that he would ultimately gct a greater heat by the 
permanence'jof the hard. coke; and. the ipecific gravity. of 
the latter is fo much. greater, than the foft, that the fuel is 
more condenfed, and hence,. allowing for the. difference of 
cohefion, will give more concentrated heat, if the fupply of 
air be fufficient. ; 

The crucibles are of a fize fufficient to hald about 3olbs. 
of fleel; and, in general, each will bear charging three 
tunes, or even four: fome would remain found iHill longer 
than that, if the fires were continued; but they are feldom 
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kept in more than twelve hours in the day, and this will not 
allow of more than three heats. For the bet poffible caft- 
fteel, the bars of the beft bliftered-fteel are broken into {mall 
Pieces, it being, on coming from the cementing furnace, fuf- 
ficiently brittle for this purpofe. An inferior kind of caft- 
fteel is made from the feraps, which confilt of the walte of 
the manufa@tories. The heat required to melt fteelis very 
great; and inverfely as the quantity of carbon combined 
with it. Before caft-{teel making was brought to great 
perfeCtion, the quantity of carbon given to it was greater, 
in order to effeét its more eafy fufion. The crucibles and 
furnaces, however, are now fo much improved, that the 
fteel can be melted with much lefs carbon, and it is, in con- 
fequence, fo kind, to ufe a technical phrafe, as to weld with 
ircn, and even to be capable of uniting two pieces of it to- 
gether. 

After the fteel has become fufficiently fluid, it is poured 
into caft-iron moulds, which form it into ingots of an o¢ta- 
gonal fhape; and are about 30 inches long, each weighing 
about 30lbs. Formerly, the great fecret of making catt- 
fteel was faidto confift in ufing fome peculiar flux. No fub- 
ftance, however, from what has been obferved, can increafe 
the fufibility of the feel, but an additional dofe of carbon, 
which is improper after a certain quantity has been united 
with it. Th= only fubftanee, therefore, which can be em- 
ployed to any advantage, muft be fome fufible vitreous 
matter, capable of floating upon the furface of the metal, 
and defending it from the contaét of air. 

The flux at prefent ufed, and the mott proper for this pur- 
pofe, is the blaft-furnace cinder. But pounded glafs, or 
any vitreous fubftance which fufes a little before the metal 
melts, will anfwer equally well. 

The ingots of caft-fteel, as well-as the bars of bliftered- 
fteel, and fhear-fteel, are drawn into rods ready for forging 
into various articles, by a piece of machinery called a #ilt, or 
tilting-mill. (See Tittinc-mrLi.) By this hammer, the 
caft-{teel can be drawn down to the fize of inch fquare. But 
in reducing fmaller than that, it would be liable to be injured 
in its fabric. It is drawn into rods of fmaller fize by hand, 
for the purpofe of making gravers, and watch-makers’ 
tools: and for ftill more delicate articles, it is manufac- 
tured into wire. The bliftered-fteel will not bear drawing to 
a {mall fize, on account of the loofenefs of its texture. 

Steel is of a mean fpecific gravity between wrought and 
pig-iron; and, like the former, it increafes its property in 
this refpe& by hammering. Like iron, too, it becomes 
fofter on being annealed, but never becomes fo foft as that 
metal. When of good quality, and ata certain degree of 
hardnefs, it is ftronger than iron ; that is, when {tretched 
longitudinally by a weight; but, by fudden bending or twilt- 
ing, it is more liable to break fhort. In working it with the 
hammer, it will not bear fo great a heat as iron; fiuce the 
temperature iron and its combinations fultain without melt 
ing, is inverfely as their dofe of carbon. 

This property of bearing heat, is, however, in a flilllefe 
ratio in cait-fteel. ‘This is owing to its having entirely lofl 
its fibrous form in the melting. Hence there 1s lefs danger 
in heating it after it has been hammered. 

In welding fteel to iron, or ftcel to fteel, the fire ought to 
be very free from fulphur; or other extraneous matter 5 and 
the heated parts of the rods fhould be frequently fupplied 
witheither fand, or fand mixed with the feales which come trom 
the hammered iron. This fufes upon the furface and keeps 
off the air. . See ForGr. 

The mott fingular property which belongs to fteel, is that 
of its hardening by being heated red-hot, and cooling ra- 
pidly. This change is greater the hotyer the keel, and the 


colder the fluid into which it is plunged. (See CuTLery.}.- 
Water, in general, is employed for this purpofe ; and f{pring- 
water is betterthan any other. If the water abound with 
animal or vegetable matter, the hot fteel cools more flowly. 
This is occafioned by a film of the matter in folution form- 
ing and remaining upon the furface, and, being a bad con- 
dutor of heat, prevents the iteel from cooling. File- 
makers fay, that the falt which is inevitable in their harden- 
ing water, makes the fteel harder, and they fometimes put 
fulphuric acid into it for the fame purpofe. 

In hardening fteel im thin plates, fuch as faws, parti- 
cularly when of caft-fteel, quenching in water would caufe 
them to crack, and make them fo hard as not to be ufeful- 
They have, in confequence, recourfe to fome fubftance which 
is not fo good aconduétor of heat. Oil, with tallow, bees’ 
wax, and refin diffolved in it, is generally employed for thefe 
articles. (See the article Saw.) Ifthe fteel be heated red- 
hot, it mottly returns to its original itate. This, however, 
is fometimes not the cafe with thin plates of caft-fteel. In 
giving various degrees of heat from the hard ftate, it be- 
comes more foft and lefs elaitic. See CurLery. 

This curious and valuable property which it poffefles might, 
at firft view, appear to be caufed by an increafe of deniity ; 
but the fpecific gravity of hardened fteel is lefs than before 
it is hardened. It has been faid to depend upon a certain 
cryltalline arrangement of its particles; but this is a mere apo- 
logy for ignorance. ‘The molt plaufible theory we have heard 
of is mentioned in one of Dr. Darwin’s notes to his ‘¢ Botanic. 
Garden,’’ and was the idea of a very ingenious friend of that 
celebrated author. This theory was equally applied to the 
fingular property poflefled by the glafs toys known by the 
name of Prince Rupert's Drops. lt is as follows. When 
the heated fteel or glafs is plunged into water, the exterior 
itratum becomes fo hard and folid, as not to be capable of 
fhrinking ; and every fucceeding layer is to a certain degree 
placed in the fame fituation. When caloric leaves a body 
flowly, it contracts in its dimenfions, until it aflumes fome- 
thing near its original volume. But if any force prevent 
the parts from approximating, the molecules will attra each 
other with a power equal to the repellent energy of the calo- 
ric that caufed the expanfion. So foon, however, as the 
outer ftratum is broken, the whole of the others are deftroy. 
ed in fucceffion. This is molt glaringly the cafe with the 
glafs drops before fpoken of, and, toa certain extent, with 
unannealed glafs, and hardened fleel. 

With refpeé to the latter, however, it is confined. to large 
mafles, and particularly of calt-fteel. The rollers employ- 
ed by jewellers and others are of catt-fteel, and are very 
liable to break in the hardening, although about half the 
mafs im the middle is pure iron. They do not always crack 
at the time, but at different periods afterwards, and fre- 
quently, when no violence is applied to them, fome have 
been known to fly fix months after being finifhed. Some- 
times they break with great report, and what flrengthens the 
above opinion as to the caufe is, that the figure of the roller 
is frequently changed from a round to an elliptical fhape. 
For farther particulars, fee STEEL. 

§ 5. Chemical Properties. 

When a piece of polifhed iron is expofed to the airs 
it foon lofes its luftre; and if the atmofphere be humid, 
it becomes covered with red fpots called ru/fl, When 
it is expofed at goo degrees of Fahrenheit, it changes 
to a yellow colour. The temperature being increated, 
the 1H poo gradually turns to a brown, and at the heat 
of about 600 it becomes of a beautiful blue unt. This 
change of colour aries tram the combination of oxygen ; 
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the quantity increafing with the temperature. If the 
furface be defended by a coating of chalk and a folution 
of glue, no change of colour takes place when the heat is 
applied. In the art of blueing fteel, advantage is taken of 
this method to make the blue ornamental. 

In a higher temperature the furface becomes covered with 
a fealy eruft, which is compofed of oxygen and iron; and in 
the heat of a f{mith’s forge, it combines with oxygen fo 
rapidly as to burn, throwing off {parks in bright corrufca- 
tions. If fmall iron wire be expofed in pure oxygen gas, 
the end being ignited with a bit of greafed cotton, the metal 
enters into brilliant combuftion, and a globule of melted 
matter is formed at the end of it. The iron fo burnt lofes 
all its metalli¢ properties, by combining with the oxygen ; 
and during this change the phenomena of burning take place. 
The globule is fo brittle as to be capable of being reduced 
to powder, and is called the black or vitreous oxyd of irom 

Tron has fo great an attraction for oxygen, that it decom- 
pofes water even in the cold. When filings of that metal 
are mixed with water in a veffel connefted with a pneumatic 
apparatus, an elaftic fluid is evolved, which is found to be 
hydrogen. The iron lofes its metallic luftre, and ultimately 
is converted into the black oxyd before fpoken of. 

If this mixture be ina retort, and the boiling heat ap- 
plied, the iron combines with the oxygen of the water with 
much greater rapidity; and, of courfe, a much greater 
quantity of hydrogen is eliminated. This method has been 
employed to obtain the black oxyd of iron, which was 
formerly called Martial Ethiops. Iron decompofes water with 
very great rapidity, when the fulphuric or muriatic acid is 
prefent. The acid takes up the oxyd as it is formed by 
the agency of the water, and a new furface is conftantly 
prefented. A large quantity of hydrogen is in this procefs 
difengaged, and it is by the prefent method that this gas Is 
procured for filing aéroitatic machines, and for other pur- 
pofes. If the oxyd which is taken up by the acid be pres 
cipitated by an alkali, and dried inftantly, it will exhibit a 
fimilar appearance to that obtained by the aGtion of water 
alone. When firft feparated it has a green appearance, which 
it owes to the prefence of water; and this being diffipated 
by heat, it is left of a dark-grey colour. This oxyd, formed 
by either of the above procefles, is called the prot-oxyd of 
iron, becaufe it is combined with the fir/? or {mallet dofe of 
oxygen. According to Prouft and Lavoifier, it confifts of 
73 of iron, and 27 of oxygen. 

If the prot-oxyd of iron be expofed to the air in a red 
heat for a length of time, it affumes a red colour, and con- 
flitutes the fubftance known in the arts by the names crocus 
and colcothar. ‘This change of colour is found to have been 
caufed by its combining with an additional dofe of oxygen, 
and the product is denominated the peroxyd, confifting, ace 
cording to Prouft, of §2 iron, and 48 oxygen. From the 
beft chemical authorities, it appears that iron unites with 
oxygen only in two fixed proportions, conttituting the prot- 
oxyd and the peroxyd; although it has been held by fome 
that there are more varieties. 

If a bar of iron be heated red-hot, and a ftick of fulphur 
applied to it, a fluid fub{tance will drop from its end, which 
is found to be compounded of fulphur and iron, and in che- 
mifiry is called fulphuret of iron. ‘The fufion of fulphur and 
iron-filings, in a crucible, gives a fimilar produét. The at- 
traction between thefe fubftances is fo great, that their union 
in nature 1s very common. 

Tron-filings, mixed with fulphur, and made into a pafte 
with water, in a certain time become very hot and even pro- 
duce flame. The mixture is fometimes buried under ground 
4o produce an artificial voleano. This phenomenon, how- 
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ever, does not depend upon the immediate combination of 
the fulphur with the iron, The water, which is a confider- 
able agent, is decompofed; the oxygen uniting with the 
iron to form an oxyd of iron, and with the fulphur to form 
the fulphurie acid, while the hydrogen combines with an- 
other portion of the fulphur producing fulphuretted hydro- 
gen, which oceafions the flame in the experiment. 

When iron-filings are heated with fulphur, even where 
oxygen is not prefent, ata little fhort of the temperature of 
rednefs, they combine and produce flame. We are indebted 
to the affociated Dutch chemilts for this fact, as well as a 
fimilar experiment with {ulphur and copper. 

The artificial compound of fulphur and iron, from the 
experiments of Prouft, is compofed of 62.5 fulphur 

37-5 iron 
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The native fulphuret is found to contain a greater pro. 
portion of fulphur. When heated in a clofe veffel, fome of 
the fulphur fubhimes, and may be colleéted in a proper ap- 
paratus. By this treatment, it is reduced to the ftate of 
common fulphuret, and lofes 20 per cent. of its weight. It 
is hence compofed of 50.6 fulphur 


49-4 Iron 
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According to fome experiments made by Mr. Hatchett, 
however, thefe proportions are not regular in {pecimens 
where the cryftalline form varies. This ingenious chemift 
has found a native {pecies agreeing in the proportion of its 
conftituents with the artificial fulphuret. It is what has 
been called magnetic pyrites ; and is by this teft of the mag- 
net diftinguifhed from the common pyrites, which does not 
poflefs that property. It has alfo another peculiar charac- 
ter. If dilute fulphuric or muriatic acid be poured upon 
it, a rapid action takes place, and fulphuretted hydrogen is 
evolved. This is not the cafe with the fuper-fulphuret till 
it has been expofed to heat, when it lofes its excefs of ful- 
phur. . The common fulphuret of iron has been employed to 
make artificial magnets. Mr. Hatchett found that not only 
the fulphurets, phofphurets, and carburets, were feparately 
magnetic ; but fufpedts that certain. proportions of all chee 
may conftitute a maximum of magnetic virtue, \ 

It is highly probable, that the iron is the only fubitance 
poffeffing magnetifm ; and that the facility with which thefe 
compound fub{tances become magnetic, may arife from the 
greater eafe with which the particles of iron affume the pecu- 
liar arrangement on which this curious property depends. 
That fome arrangement, though perhaps equally myiterious 
with cryttallization, may be the caufe of magnetifm, there is 
much reafon to believe. By mixing iron-filings with melted 
refin, and inclofing them in a brafs tube, if a magnet be 
brought near to the tube, while the mafs is itill liquid, the 
whole, when cold, will become a magnet. During the touche 
ing of a piece of fteel to make it magnetic, there is little 
doubt but that a new and peculiar difpofition takes place 
amongft the particles, notwith{tanding the folid ftate of the 
metal, The particles of bodies appear to be free to motion 
in the folid form. We find that iron combines with carbon, 
while both bodies are in that ftate; and what is {till more | 
curious, the compound aifumes a different cryftalline ftruc- 
ture, according to the proportions of the two bodies. Oxy- 
gen appears, in fome inilances, to alter the internal arrange- 


ment of folid bodies. If brafs, for example, were to be ; 
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of acids are prefent, the metal, although previoufly very tena- 
cious and duétile, becomes fo brittle, as not to bear bending 
toa right angle; at the fame time that the broken furfaces 
exhibit a cryttalline fra&ture. That fpecies of form, there- 
fore, under which magnetifm exilts, may be brought about 
by various means. Alliron inftruments, kept in one pofition 

_ for a length of time, become magnetic; efpecially if that 

* pofition coincide with the magnetic meridian. We regret 
that fo little is known on this mterefting fubje& ; and for 
farther particulars refer to the article MaGNeTrsM. 

Iron combines with feveral of the metals forming alloys, 
none of which have very ftriking or ufeful properties. The 
alloy of iron and gold has been examined by Mr. Hatchett, 
who found that 11 parts of gold to 1 of iron formed a malle- 
able alloy, remarkably duétile, fo as to roll into plates, and 
be capable of being ftamped into coin. The colour was of 
a pale yellowifh-grey, and it was of the fpecific gravity of 
16.885. The molt fingular property of this slay is its 
increale of volume by combination. Before the union, the 
bulk was 2799 ; and afterwards, 2843. The very contrary 
is the cafe with moft of the other alloys of metals, and agree- 
ably to Berthollet’s do€trine of affinity, we find that the 
mean fpecific gravity of bodies by experiment, is greater 
than the arithmetical mean, dire€tly as the affinity of the 
bodies. We fhould, therefore, in this inftance conclude, 
that either the affinity of the metals is trifling, or that the 
above law is not general. 

The alloy of pure iron with platina has not been effected 
from the great infufibility of the two metals. Dr. Lewis 
alloyed calt iron with platina, as well as fteel. The fpecific 
gravity of this alloy, contrary to the laft, was greater than 

the arithmetical mean. It was very hard and tenacious, 
poffefling fome degree of duétility. 
_ After being kept ten years, it was little tarnifhed. 
Iron is eafily alloyed with filver. In equal parts they 
form a compound of confiderable duétility, of the colour 
of the latter metal, but much harder ; and is attraéted by 
the magnet. The metals feparate, in fome degree, when 
kept in fufion ; but, according to the experiments of Mor- 
veau, not completely ; the filver retaining fome of the iron, 
and the iron fome of the filver, by which its quality, as a 
metal, is much improved. Iron is not eafily combined 
with copper in large quantity. We find, however, that 
thefe metals are capable of uniting, and the alloy is, in fome 
degree, magnetic. Indeed, in forming certain inftruments 
of brafs, where the magnetic needle is employed, they are 
frequently defetive from this circumttance. To free cop- 
per entirely from iron, it fhould be rediffolved in an acid. 
The oxyd, after precipitation, fhould be diffolved in aqua 
ammonia, and the alkali then diftilled from it. This being 
afterwards treated in a clofe veffel with fome inflammable 
matter, the metal will be obtained pure. The alloys of tin 
and iron, and that of iron with zinc, may be formed by 
mixing clean iron-filings, or turnings, with thofe metals 
while in a ftate of fufion. Thefe compounds are not of 
any ufe. Iron may be foldered with feveral of the metals. 
Copper, gold, and filver, unite to it with great facility ; but 
require the preferce of borax to keep off the air. 

The moft permanent folder for iron is the carburet of 
the fame metal, called N° 1, pig-iron. The pig-iron lofes 
fome of its brittlenefs, and the malleable metal becomes 
much harder. It does not appear improbable that fteel 
might be formed by uniting thefe two fub{tances together 
in certain proportions. 

We have next to treat of the falts of iron, or its combi- 
pations with acids, 
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Sulphat of Iron.—Sulphuric acid does not combine with 
iron in its metallic form ; in conformity with the general law 
that no acid unites with a metal till the latter is previoufly 
oxydated. Iron is but flightly aéted upon by this acid in 
the cold ; but with a degree of heat far fhort of boiling, 
the iron takes from it a portion of oxygen, converting it 
into the fulphurous acid, which efcapes in the form of gas. 
The iron, thus oxydized, combines with another portion, 
and forms the fulphat of iron. 

When water is added to the iron and the acid, a much 
more rapid action takes place. The metal feizes the oxygen 
of the water ; hydrogen is evolved ; and the acid unites with 
the oxyd forming the falt in queftion. When the produ@ 
obtained by this means is more than the water can diffolve, 
it aflumes the form of green cryftals, which, when feparated, 
are the fame with thofe known in commerce and the arts 
by the names of green vitriol and copperas. 

In the aétion of iron upon the concentrated fulphuric 
acid, it appears anomalous, that the metal fhould not be 
oxydized with more facility by this acid, when water is fo 
rapidly decompofed, the elements of which have fo {trong 
an attraction for éach other. It may appear equally ftrange 
that the water is not decompofed when the acid is not pre- 
fent. When it is recollected, however, that the oxyd of 
iron is not foluble in water, nor fulphat of iron dn the acid, 
it will appear very clear that the two fubftances are both 
effential to the effect ; the acid promoting the decompofi- 
tion of the water by taking away the oxyd, and the water 
taking up the falt, which would be equally obftruétive to 
the procefs. 

This falt is not commonly obtained by the above procefs. 
The fulphuret of iron, above defcribed, already confifts of 
two of its elements, namely, fulphur and iron ; the oxygen 
and water of cryftallization being alone wanting to com- 
plete the falt under inquiry. For this purpofe, the natural 
combination of it, or pyrites, is firft roafted, and then expofed 
in large heaps under fheds. Thefe heaps are frequently 
moiftened with water, by which, together with the prefence 
of the air, the iron and the fulphur become oxygenated, 
and cryftals of the fulphat begin to form. ‘The water, 
which is thrown on from time to time, diffolves the falt, 
and runs into large refervoirs, which are alfo under fheds, 
to prevent the rain falling into them. This folution, how- 
ever, does not contain the falt in a fit ftate for cryttallization, 
being too highly charged with oxygen. The liquor is trans- 
ferred into large boilers, and pieces of old iron put into it, 
which, by taking up the excels of oxygen, change the folu- 
tion from a red toa green colour. When the evaporation 
has gone on to a certain point, the falt cryttallizes, and the 
green cryltals being feparated, are fit for fale. 

When the cryitals are obtained from a clear folution, and 
are well defined, exhibiting tranfparent rhomboidal prifms, 
the {pecific gravity of which is 3.8, the falt may be 
deemed in a ftate of purity. It diffolves in $the its weight of 
boiling water, and twice its weight of water at 60°. "When 
kept dry, it is not liable to change in the air; but if moif- 
tened it becomes covered with red {pots by the abforption 
of oxygen, and if it be diflolved in water, it returns to the 
{tate in which it exilted before boiling with the metallic 
iron, When the cryitals are heated, the falt at firit fufes, 
then affumes the form of white powder, by lofing its water 
of cryttallization. Ata red heat the acid begins to fly off ; 
and ultimately a fine red oxyd is left behind. It is in this 
way the crocus of commerce is prepared. 

According to the analyfis of Bergmann, this falt is com- 
pofed of 
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Acid . “ 39 
Protoxyd of iron - 23 
Water = - 38 
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According to Kirwan : 

Acid - = 26 

Oxyd + - 28 

Water - - 40 
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It is decompofed by the alkalies and alkaline earths ; 
and by all the falts forming infoluble compounds with ful- 
phuric acid. 

Oxy-fulphat of fron.—This falt confifts of the fulphuric 
acid united to the peroxyd of iron. Its folution in water 1s 
of a deep reddifh-brown colour. It is infufceptible of cryf- 
tatlizaticn. Hence, the green cryttals feparated in making 
copperas are perfectly dittinét in their nature from the falt 
which is left in the remaining quid. When the fulphat 
is expofed in a ftate of folution for a length of time, it 
affumes a red colour, and is converted into this falt ; fo that 
we never find the common fulphat in mineral waters, but the 
oxy-tulphat. This change may be more {peedily brought 
about by heating it with nitric acid. A quantity of nitrous 
gas is evolved, and, according to Mr. Davy, ammonia alfo ; 
the former from the decompofition of the acid, the latter 
from the decompofition of both the acid and the water. 
"Che fluid gradually affumes a deep brown colour, It has a 
ftrong aftragent tafte, much refembling the juice of floes. 
When this ‘sltis formed without the addition of water, it is 
exceedingly heavy, and concentrated, and of a deep brown 
tmt, approaching to blacknefs. If concentrated fulphuric 
acid be poured into it fuddenly, it lofes its brown colour, 
and becomes of a clear white, having the confiftence of thick 
cream. It is fo foluble in water, that when evaporated 
flowly, inflead of cryitallizing, it affumes the form of fyrup. 
If too much heat be applied, however, the oxyd either pre- 
cipitates, or it affumes the form of a fub-falt, and becomes 
infoluble. 

Since the oxy-fulphat differs from the fulphat in the pro- 
portion of oxygen only, feveral fubftances reconvert it into 
that falt, by abftracting the excefs of oxygen. If it be 
kept, for inftance, for fome time in a clofe-{topped bottle 
with iron-filings, the metal becomes oxydized, and the 
whole is changed to the fimple fulphat. 

Gay-Luffac has lately fhewn that the quantity of acid in 
any metallic falt is in proportion to the quantity of oxygen 
in the metal. (Memoires d’Arcueil, t. ii. p. 159.) Hence 
no additional acid is required in converting this falt into the 
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Tin, and feveral other metals, produce the fame effeé. 
The excefs of oxygen may inftantly, be taken away by paff- 
ing fulphuretted hydrogengas through theoxy “ilphat. ‘This 
gas reduces the oxyd exactly to a minimuin of oxydation, to 
the ftate of protoxyd ; and hence the reafon why this gas 
does not precipitate iron from its folutions. 

The oxy-fulphat may be eafily feparated from the fulphat ; 
the former being foluble in alcohol, which the latter is not. 

From the method required to form this oxy-falt, it will 
appear that there are feveral fubftances which may be em- 
picyed te give their oxygen to the Aulphat of iron. Of thele 
are the nitric and oxy-muriatic acids. And by pouring a 
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folution of gold into a folution of this fulphat, the oxy- 
fulphat is produced, and the gold becomes metallic. 

Dr. 'Thomfon enumerates feveral triple falts, formed by 
the fulphuric acid with iron and other metals. 

1. Sulphat of iron and copper. 
2. Sulphat of iron and zinc. 
3- Sulphat of iron and nickel. 

The former of thefe fometimes exifts in the blue vitriol of 
commerce, which is a very great evil to colour-makers. 
‘The iron precipitates with the copper, and deitroys the 
beauty of the latter. In order to afcertain whether iron be 
prefent in blue vitriol, diffolve a finall quantity in a wine-glafs, 
and add aqua ammonia till it fmells ftrong of the latter. 
The oxyd of copper will be diffolved, and the oxyd of iron 
left at the bottom. By ftanding for fome time, the pre- 
cipitate becomes yellow and very confpicuous. It is even 
faid that fome of thefe falts have triple bafes. The two 
hitherto obferved are as follows ; 

1. Sulphat of iron, zinc, and nickel. 
2. Sulphat of iron, copper, and nickel. 

Sulphite of Iron. —Berthollet has given us an account cf a 
compound of iron with the fulphurous acid. When iron 1s 
expoled to the ation of this acid, it becomes {peedily oxy- 
dized; but what is fingular, not at the expence of the 
water, .as is the cafe with the fulphurie acid; but it appears 
that the acid is decompofed, the oxygen uniting with the 
iron, while the fulphur combines with the falt. -Hence 
this fulphat of iron is always contaminated with fulphur. 
The -fulphurous acid has a lefs affinity for iron than the 
fulphuric ; and if the latter be added to the fulphat, its acid 
is difengaged in the form of gas. 

Nitrat of Iron.—The nitric acid has very violent ation 
upon iron, and an abundance of the red fumes of nitric 
oxyd are difengaged. The fame thing in fome meafure 
takes place with this acid, as has been remarked with regard 
to the fulphuric. If it be more than a certain ftrength the 
action is feeble, until a certain portion of water is added. 
The fame explanation will an{wer in both inftances. The 
nitric acid does not diffolve the nitrat at firft formed, the 
prefence of which interrupts the future progrefs of the 
operation. When the folution is made with much water 
the iron is oxydized to a minimum, and the falt formed is 
the proper nitrat. It is of a pale green colour. ‘The veffel 
in which this folution is made fhould be kept in water as 
cold as poffible, elfe it will abforb too much oxygen, and 
pafs to the oxy-nitrat. 

Oxy-nitrat of Jron.— When iron is ated upon by the lefs 
diluted acid, and with heat, the falt formed is the oxy-mitrat. 
The folution is of a deep brown, refembling the oxy-fulphat. 
It has a flrong aftringent tafte, and turns vegetable blues 
red. When the folution is boiled the oxyd is partially pre- 
cipitated ; nor will it afterwards diffolve in the nitric acid. 
‘This has furnifhed one means of feparating iron from other 
{ubftances in the analyfis of minerals. * 

We are indebted to Vauquelin for a method of obtaining 
this falt in a cryttallized ftate. The method he recommends, 
is to keep the black oxyd of iron and {trong nitric acid 
together for a length of time, till the cryftals appear. They 
have an acid tafte, and are deliquefcent. The form of them 
is that of a four-fided prifm. 

The alkalis precipitate the oxyd of iron from this falt of 
a fine yellow colour, and yield a produét which is valuable 
to painters. 

Muriat of Iron.—The muriatic acid, like the fulphurie 
and nitric, a¢ts feebly upon iron, except it be diluted toa 
certam extent with water. It differs from the latter, and 

agrees 
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agrees with the former, in not being decompofed; but 
merely takes up the oxyd formed by the oxygen of the 
water, the hydrogen being given out in the ftate of gas. 
The folution is of a green colour; and, on evaporation, it 
affords cryftals prefenting the fame appearance. Mr. Davy 
has given us feveral ufeful faéts relative to this falt. It 
was employed by him to great advantage in making fome 
eudiometrical experiments. He found that a folution of it 
abforbs a large quantity of the nitric oxyd gas, which, in 
this fituation, is better fitted for abforbing oxygen than 
by mixing the two gafes together. By abforbing this 
gas it aflumes a brown colour, and acquires an aftringent 
tafte. When the compound is heated, it appears that the 
gas is decompofed as well as a portion of water ; fince the 
iron becomes more highly oxydized, and ammonia is formed. 
Mr. Davy recommends an infallible method of forming 
this falt, by adding muriatic acid to fulphuret of iron. The 
fulphuretted hydrogen prevents the muriat from becuming 
oxy-muriat, which has not the property of abforbing the 
nitric oxyd. Muriat of iron is very foluble in water and 
in alcohol. «It is decompofed by the alkalis and alkaline 
earths, and all falts, the bafes of which form infoluble com- 
pounds with muriatic acid ; fuch as filver and mercury. 

- Oxy-muriat of Iron. —The muriat of iron, like the fulphat 
and uitrat, is converted into the oxy-muriat by the oxyd of 
iron pafling from the {tate of prot-oxyd to that of per-oxyd. 
It flowly undergoes this change by expofure to the air; 
and rapidly, by the agency of thofe bodies which afford 
oxygen with greater facility, as the nitric and oxy-muriatic 


acids. The folution is of adeep brown, but does not afford. 


cryftals by evaporation. It has a powerful, aftringent tafte, 
and a peculiar odour. When this falt is diftilled it affords 
oxy-muriatic acid, leaving in the retort the prot-oxyd of 
iron. : 

If the heat be applied rapidly, the falt fublimes ; not in 
the flate of oxy-muriat, but of muriat of iron. 

There is alfo a triple falt formed by the muriatic acid 
with iron and ammonia. ‘This may be prepared by adding 
irvon-filings to muriat of ammonia. It may either be ob- 
tained in cryftals by evaporation, or it may be fublimed. 
In the latter ftate it is known in medicine by the name of 
Flores Martis. 

Phofphat of Iron. —The phofphoric acid has little aétion 
upon iron; but the acid unites with the prot-oxyd, and 
forms this compound, ' 

It is prepared by adding a folution of fulphat of iron to 
a fluid mixture of phofphat of potafh. The falt precipitates 
in the form of a blue powder, which is infoluble in water, 
and does not lofe its colour by expofure to the air. 

The fubftance known by the name of native Pruffian 
blue, is a phofphat of iron ; but, what is remarkable, it has 
little colour when dug out of the earth, becoming deeper on 
expofure to the atmofphere. A cryftallized fpecimen, lately 
brought from Brazil, has been analyfed by Vauquelin, and 
* compofed of 


Acid 21 

Protoxyd 45 

Water 34 
100 


Oxy-phofphat of Iron.—'This falt is formed by taking ad- 
vantage of fome oxy-falt of iron and phofphat that is 
foluble ; as, for initance, by adding together the oxy-ful- 
phat, or oxy-muriat of iron, and the phofphat of foda or of 
potath, a white powder will be precipitated, which is the 
oxy-phofphat of iron. 


This falt is infoluble in water, but diffolves in the muriatic 
or fulphuric acids; from which it may be precipitated, un- 
changed, by pure ammonia. 

Sub-o.xry-phofphat of Iron.—The falt above deferibed is not 
decompo‘ed by the alkalis like the metallic falts in general. 
The alkali combines with a portion of the acid only, leaving 
the falt with an excefs of bafe, whichis the fub-oxy-phofphat 
of iron. This fub-oxy-phofphat does not diffolve in water, 
or fcarcely in acid: but it has the fingular property of 
diffolving in albumen, or the white of eggs: and if an 
alkali be prefent, which is the cafe with the albumen in 
the ferum of blood, it affumes a reddifh-brown colour, and 
is fuppofed, therefore, to be the principal colouring matter 
of the red blood of animals. 

Fluat of Iron.—The liquid fluoric acid attacks iron, or 
rather takes its oxyd, which is formed by the oxygen of the 
water, while hydrogen gas is evolved. It has no ftriking 
properties, or any which it may be important to deferibe. 

Borat of Iron.—This falt, being infoluble in water, is 
obtained by mixing folutions of borat of foda and fulphat 
of iron together. It appears in the form of a yellowith 
powder, and melts into glafs before the blow-pipe. 

If the oxy-fulphat of iron be employed, an oxy-borat will 
be obtained. 

Carbonat of [ron.—When iron-filings are mixed with the 
liquid carbonic acid, and fuffered to remain for fome time, 
the water will acquire a perceptible tafte of iron. If it be 
expofed to the air, a precipitation takes place, either from 
the gas flying off, or from the falt affuming the ftate of 
fub-carbonat. The precipitate is of a yellow colour. This 
falt is frequently found in mineral waters, to which it gives 
a peculiar odour. The water, by ftanding a little while, 
is not fenfible to any of the teits of iron; but a yellow pre- 
cipitate is found at the bottom of the veffel. 

When a folution of neutral carbonat of potafh is added to 
a folution of fulphat of iron, a large quantity of iron is 
diffolved by the carbonic acid, giving to the fluid a itrong 
inky tatte. 

This falt is alfo found native in the folid form, of which 
we have already fpoken in the mineralogical part of this 
article. 

The commor rut of iron, formed by expofing iron to the 
air, may be proved to be acarbonat of this metal by its ef- 
fervefcence with acids. It is, no doubt, from the folubility of 
this falt, that iron becomes fo perifhable by expofure to the 
weather. 

The fub. carbonat of this fpecies, according to Bergmann 
is compoled of 

24 acid 
76 oxyd 


100 


It appears from fome experiments of Bucholz, that the 
native carbonat, by heating red-hot, becomes magnetic. 
Acetat of Iron.—TVhe acetic acid, when of moderate 
ftrength, added to iron-filings, caufes the iron to be oxy- 
dated by the decompofition of the water, while the hydro- 
gen is fet at liberty. The felution has a fweetith, though 
inky tafte, and emits the odour of vinegar. ‘The beit way 
of forming this falt is by mixing acetat of lead and fulphat 
of iron together, The fulphat of lead becomes infoluble, 
and the acetat of iron remains in the liquid. Mr, Davy ob- 
tained this falt by digeiting the fulphuret of iron with acetic 
acid. It afforded to him cryitals in {mall prifms. 
Oxy-acetat of Iron.—lt the oxy-fulphat of iron be ufed 
inftead of the fulphat with the acetat of lead, the dulphat 
2 lL. 2 of 
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of lead is precipitated, and an oxy-acetat is held in folution 
of a beautiful reddifh-brown colour. This falt does not 
afford cryftals. It has the fmell of vinegar ; and, when in 
folution, affords an excellent teft for arfenic. The arfenic 
forms an infoluble compound with the iron, of a brilliant 
orange tint. The pyrolignic acid, which is an impure 
acetic acid, unites with iron, and yields a very cheap acetat 


of iron, which is ufed by dyers and calico printers as a. 


mordant. 

Succinat of Jron —When the folutions of fuccinat of potafh 
or foda, and fulphat of iron are mixed together, a brownith- 
red infoluble precipitate is formed, which is the fuccinat of 
iron. The foluble fuccinat may hence be employed to 
feparate iron from other fubftances. 

It is compofed of 


Acid and water 61.5 
Oxyd - - 38.5 
100 


The oxalat, tartarat, citrat, malat, benzoat, and fuberat of 
iron, are but little known. They are all, however, foluble 
in water. 

Gallat of Iron —When the gallic acid is added to any 
folution of iron, the oxyd being at a minimum of oxydation, 
a fine purple precipitate will be produced. If the acid 
be entirely freed from tan, the purple colour is much more 
confpicuous. The pure gallic acid, therefore, is much 
better as a teft for iron, than the mere infufion of galls. 

The tan may be feparated from this acid by means of 
gelatine, which does not precipitate the gallic acid. By 
this treatment a folution may be obtained colourlefs and 
limpid. 

If the gallic acid be added to a falt of iron, in which 
the oxygen is at a maximum, the precipitate is a very com- 
plete black; but the oxyd foon feparates, and falls to the 
bottom in the form of a red powder. This property renders 
thefe falts of iron unfit for making writing ink. When the 
oxyd is in the ftate of prot-oxyd, the combination is per- 
manent ; and although it. is not fo black when firft ufed, 
it foon becomes dark by expofure to the air. We may 
hence learn, that while ink is in ufe, it fhould not be kept 
expofed to air ; fince it pafles to the ftate of oxy-gallat, and 
the oxyd will fall down. } 

Pruffiat of Iron.—When the triple pruffiat of potafh and 
iron is poured into a folution of the latter fubftance, the 
oxyd being at a minimum of oxydation, a white powder is 
precipitated, which is the pruffiat of iron. If this powder 
be expofed to the air, it changes toa blue; and in this ftate 
is called the oxy-pruffiat of iron. 

Oxy-pruffiat of Iron.—This falt is formed by the fame 
foluble pruffiat being added to the oxy-fulphat of iron, and 
conftitutes the beautiful blue pigment, known by the name 
of Pruffian blue. 1t is generally, however, adulterated with 
alumine. See Prusstan Brive and Prussic Acip. 

Arfeniat of Iron—The native arfeniat has been already de- 
{cribed in the mineralogical part of this article. Arfeniat of 
potafh, or ammonia, being added to the fulphat of iron, an 
infoluble powder precipitates, which is the artificial arfeniat 
of iron. 

Oxy-arfeniat of Iron.—The arfeniat of iron, in common 
with all the other falts of this metal, combines with an extra 
defe of oxygen, conftituting the oxy-arfeniat. The pre- 
cipitate formed by the arfenic acid and the oxy-acetat of 
iron is of a blueifh-white colour. 

The oxy-arfeniat of iron, from the analyfis of Chenevix, 
is compofed of 


Acid 42.4 

Oxyd 37-2 

Water = 20.4 
100 


Arfenite of Iron.—The arfenious acid, or the common 
white arfenic of commerce, forms with iron peculiar com- 
pounds, which have been but little examined. It does not 


——— 


take the oxyd of iron from the fulphat, but decompofes the © 


acetat, forming with the protoxyd a fubftance of a greenifh- 
yellow colour; the precipitate from the oxy-acetat being of 
a bright orange. If either of the acetats contain the leaft 
portion of the fulphat of iron, it prevents the precipitation 
of the arfenite. 

Chromat of Iron.—See CHROME. 

Mott of the other acids combine with iron; but they form 
compounds which are but little known. Certain alkaline 
{alts a&t upon iron, and produce triple compounds, which 
have not received a particular examination, When the ni- 
trat of potath is fufed in conta@ with that metal, the acid is 
decompofed, and the iron oxydized to a maximum. This 
melted mafs, after the acid is completely diffipated, is of 
a red colour. If, before it becomes deliquefcent, which 
takes place from the prefence of the alkali, it be thrown into 
water, the alkali diffolves a quantity of iron, forming a fo- 
lution of a deep fplendid purple tint. The colour remains 


permanent for fome time, if the air be excluded; but, if ex- 


pofed in an open veflel, it changes quickly to a green, and 
the oxyd ultimately precipitates, leaving the liquid clear 
and eolourlefs. The precipitated oxyd is of a deep red 


colour. 
Defeription of Plates. 


Plate I. fig. 1, a plan of an iron forge; jig. 2, an ele- 
vation of the fame. In fg. 1. A is a water-wheel, which 
gives motion to the ftamping hammer E; G, the mill-dam ; 
H, the tail water courfe; I 1s a {mall water-wheel, 
to give motion to the blowing machinery; L, jg. 1, is an- 
other water-wheel, which works the hammer 0, for drawing 
the balls, &c. into bars; K is the mill-dam for fupplying all 
the wheels. 
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Q, in fig. 1, is a refinery, technically called a finery; 


in is: 2. is the elevation. It is blown by the double blowing 
cylinders, e,e. R, the chafery for heating the mafles of 
iron a fecond time after hammering ; 5S, S, plans of balling 
furnaces, and fimilar to the puddling furnace. 


Plate 11. fig. 1. is a front view of the finery, as feen 


Jig. 2. Plate 1.3 fig. 2. being a fide view. 
on which the pig-iron and charcoal is placed; GH, the 


K, the hearth 


chimney ; f, the air-pipe; g, a cock to regulate the blaft 5 
h, aleathern pipe connecting the main-pipe with the nofee ” 


pipe; i, fig. 3, an enlarged view of the tuyere-iron, into 
which the nofe-pipe z is inferted, and which enters the 


hearth at a, fig. 1.3; mand n are two iron pipes, terminating _ 


in, and forming a part of the tuyere-iron. 
communicates with a ciftern of water, which conveys a 
ftream of cold water, for the purpofe of keeping the tuyere- 
iron cool, and which is difcharged at x, into the ciftern a 
Jig: 41 where the whole of this apparatus is feen. The fur- 
nace called the run-out furnace is very fimilar to the finery. 
The hearth of the finery is furrounded with caft-metal plates, 
having a cavity under the bottom plate, to throw water 
from time to time to keep the bottom plate cool. The rune 


out furnace differs from this, in being furrounded on three 


fides with water. ‘This furnace, and its ufe, has al- 
ready been defcribed. The chafery is. alfo fimilar to the 
finery, 


The pipe m 
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rus except in the hearth being more like the fmith’s 
orge. 

Fis. 5. exhibits tongs for taking the balls from the fur- 
nace to the hammer; and fg. 7. an iron ladle, employed to 
“throw water into the puddling furnace, to oxydate the 
iron. 

Fig. 8. the face of the ftamping hammer, which is made 
to be taken out occationally. 

Fig. 9. the face of the hammer employed for drawing out 
the bars: 4 is the part ufed to extend the bars in length 
with more expedition; the part a being employed for 
fmoothening or finifhing the bar. 

Figs. 10. and 11. are different views of the balling fur- 
nace: ais the fire-grate; 6, the hole where the fuel is ad- 
mitted; dd, the roof made of fire-brick; ¢, the door 
through which the balls are admitted; and 4, the hearth 
on which the balls are laid to be heated, by the flame which 
is carried by the draught of the chimney G. This furnace 
is bound on all fides by bars of iron, fecured by bolts. 

The puddling furnace is fo nearly fimilar to this, as not 
to require afeparate drawing. The hearth is more concave 
oppofite the door, for the purpofe of containing the metal 
which is liquid, previous to its affuming its malleable ftate. 
The door of this furnace, for heating the balls, confifts of a 
frame of wrought iron, containing fire-bricks, to prevent 
the efcape of heat. It fhuts and opens upon the hole, by 
being attached to the end of a lever ; its weight being coun- 
terpoifed at the other end. See fig. 1. Plate 1V. where 
R is the lever; 4, the door; and f, the part by which it is 
raifed. — 

The door of the puddling furnace confifts of a folid piece 
of caft-iron, about 3 inches thick, having a {mall hole 
through it, for the purpofe of infpecting the procefs, and 
introducing the puddling inftruments. 

Plate 111. figs. 1. and 7. are views of the reverberatory 
furnace, ufed by the caft-iron founders, for melting large 
quantities of metal at once. This furnace, like the laft, is 
heated with flame from its fire-place a, the fuel being in- 
troduced at B; cd is a floping hearth, on which the pigs 
or other pieces of metal are laid; 4, the door where it is in- 
troduced; and g, the chimney. The melted metal runs 
down to the part o, where it is accumulated, and is let out 
at f; or a door may be opened at ¢ above, and the melted 
metal carried out in ladles, to be poured into the moulds. 

Fig. 2. is a fe€tion of a cupola, in which a is the interior 
of the furnace containing the metal and cokes; e, the tap 
hole; 4, the nofe-pipe; d, a leathern pipe conneéting the 
air-pipe, which comes from the blowing cylinder, with the 
fame ; ¢, a ftop-cock to regulate or turn off the blaft. 

It generally confifts ot four plates of calt-iron, firmly 
bolted together; the interior being lined with fire-brick. 
This furnace is generally employed for the beft kind of 
work, and will melt many charges in a day, according to 
the nature of the metal expofed in it. 

Plate\V. figs. 1. and 2. are two views of forge-hammer 
machinery, ereéted by the celebrated Smeaton. A is the 
water-wheel; H, a fly-wheel; D, wheel-work to open the 
fhuttle by a little at once, for the purpofe of adjufting the 
quantity of water; F, a cog-wheel to give motion to the 
wheel G ; at the other end, I, are a number of cogs, which 
lift the hammer K, fig. 2, by pafling under its fhaft, or 
helve, as it is fometimes termed; L, a large beam of wood 
inferted into the poft M, and pafling horizentally over the 
hammer. Into the pofts, M and N, is inferted a piece of 
afh-timber 0, againft which the hammer K_ ftrikes in its 
afcent, and by its elafticity re-a&ts upon the hammer, and 


gives it a greater defcending velocity than would be pro- 
duced by gravity alone. Q is a number of heavy pieces of 
metal laid upon the beam L, to increafe its wis inertiz, and 
will, in confequence, receive lefs motion from the hammer. 
(See Mitit-Worxk and Warer-WuEEL.) The hammer 
here defcribed has been much improved, fo far as regards 
the {pring at o. 

That already mentioned in the plate is much preferred. 
The whole of it is made of caft-iron, and its weight is about 
35 cwt. It acts fimply by its gravity; its extra force, 
therefore, over the common one, confifts in its greater 
quantity of matter. It is made exceedingly maflive near 
the centre of motion, by which means its centre of ofcilla- 
tion is thrown nearer to that point, and it confequently de- 
{cends with greater velocity. Although this is an advan- 
tage with refpe& to the number of ftrokes in a given time, 
it is a difadvantage in another way ; fince the centre of ofcil- 
lation is alfo the centre of percuffion, or the point where 
the greateft {troke is made. Could the velocity a obtained 
without this evil, the advantage would be material. See 
Tittinc-MiL. 

Iron, in the Materia Medica, is {aid to have greater virtues 
than any of the other metals, which is not to be wondered at, 
as being the only one that is ina manner foluble in the human 
body. All the other metals, whether hard or foft, poifonous 
or falutary, nay even fluid mercury itfelf, fwallowed in their 
crude ftate, pafs out of the body again unaltered ; but this 
is not the cafe with iron, its crude filings are often taken as 
a medicine, and are always fo much acted upon by their 
juices, as to produce confiderable effects. It is fo eafily 
wrought upon out of the body alfo by fire, and by different 
men{truums, that it becomes an aperient or aftringent, as it 
is differently treated; and is, under proper management, 
greatly fuperior to all other medicines in chronic sa 

Iron or tteel, that is, the ferrum or chalybs, may be em- 
ployed indifferently, as Cullen fuggelts, in the preparation 
of the rubigo; but he thinks that, upon the whole, the 
preference is due to the iron in its foft malleable ftate, or in 
that which is called ‘forged iron.”’ As iron, fays this me- 
dical writer, like all other metals, in its folid and entire ftate, 
is not active with regard to our bodies, without being cor- 
roded or diffolved by faline matters, he is of opinion, that 
it is rendered active only by being combined with acids. It 
has indeed been common to give the entire metal, brought by 
filing into a fine powder, and with very good effects, as a 
medicine. But this he does not confider as an exception to 
his general rule ; becaufe he is perfuaded that there is cen- 
{tantly prefent in the human ftomach a quantity of acid ca- 
pable of diffolving iron; and asa proof of it he alleges 
that he never knew iron given in its metallic or flightly cor- 
roded {tate, without producing a blacknefs in = Rools, 
which affords a prefumption of a previous folution of the 
iron in acids. As this combination with acids is neceflary, 
phyficians and chemiits have diverfified this combination in 
a variety of ways; Dr. Cullen obferves, that he has not 
known a preparation of iron for the purpofe of medicine, 
that has not been prepared by a combination with acids, or 
by bringing the iron into a fate that rendered it readily fo. 
luble by the acid of the ftomach, and Dr. Lewis very pro- 
perly remarks, that Pruffian blue, though truly containing a 
quantity of iron, as it is not foluble in any acid, is the leatt 
promifing of all the medicinal preparations. 

Its virtues internally were not unknown to the ancients ; 
Diofcorides attributes both an aftringency and aperiency to 
it, and prefcribes it in hemorrhages. He alfo recommends 


its ruft, or crocus martis, in fuppreflions of the menfes; 
though 
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though he, on the other hand, prefcribes wine or water, in 
which red-hot iron has been quenched, as an a(tringent in dy- 
fenteries, diarrhceas, and weakuefles of the ftomach. 

{ron combined with acids becomes an altringent fub- 
fiance ; and hence its great medicinal virtue is caufed by its 
tonic and itrengthening qualities ; for by increafing the tone 
of the veflels, it increales their vigour and aGtivity. It pro- 
duces a flight and gentle irritation of the fibres, the effeét of 
which is to conftringe the fenfible organic parts upon which 
it acts, and to increafe their force and elafticity. Tron par- 
ticularly acts upon the fibres, and the veflels of. the ftomach 
and inteftines; hence it produces excellent effe&ts in all 
diteafes which proceed from laxity and ina@ivity of the di- 
geftive organs. Such are crudities, bad digeition, accom- 
ftanied with diarrhoea, flatulencies, flatulent colics, &c. &c. 
in difeafes which proceed from the former, as many hytte- 
rical, hypochondriacal, melancholic affections, intermittent 
fevers, tertians and quartans, &c. Jn thofe cafes iron 
quickens the circulation and raifes the pulle ; renders the 
blood more florid, and as it were expands and rarefies the 
juices, promoting, when they are deficient, and reftraining, 
when immoderate, the fecretions that are made from the 
blood, as perlpiration, vrine, and the uterine purgations. 
By the fame corroborating power, which renders it fer- 
viceable in promoting deficient, and reftraining redundant 
difcharges, where the fuppreffion or flux arifes from debility 
and relaxation, it increafles, on the contrary, fluxes, and 
confirms ob{tructions, when they proceed from tention, ri- 
gidity, or fpafmodic ftrictures of the veffels. Where either 
the circulation is quick, or the habit plethoric, by increafing 
the velocity of the blood, and the plethoric fymptoms, it 
produces heavinefs, dulnefs, vagne heats and flufhings, or 
kindles more dangerous fevers or inflammations, or burfts 
fome of the over-diftended {mall veffels. In fome conftitu- 
tions, where iron is proper and falutary, particularly in 
hytterical and hypochondriacal cafes, and where the ftomach 
1s very, weak, it is apt at firft to occafion great ficknefs and 
perturbation: to remedy thefe inconveniences, Sydenham 
advifes, to begin with very fall dofes, and to adminifter it 
for a while at bed-time, in conjunction with a flight opiate. 
{n other circumftances, it is commonly taken in the morning 
and afternoon, and moderate exercife ufed to promote its 
action. In all cafes the dofe fhould be {mall and repeated; a 
grain, or half a grain of the metal diffolved, or in a foluble 
itate, is generally a fufficient dofe. Its effects are known 
by nidorous eruétations, and by the alvine faces being tinged 
of a black colour. 

Stahl, and feveral other modern chemifts and phyficians, 
aeknowledge only the tonic and ftrengthening qualities of 
iron. ‘The cafes in which iron has produced a refolving and 
aperient effect are thofe, in which the ob{truétions, and the 
defect of fecretions and excretions, have proceeded from 
weaknefs and relaxation of the fibres and of the veffels, rather 
than froma craffitude of humours, as in the chlorofis, in 
fome kinds of jaundice, and other difeafes of the fame 
fort. w 

The fame preparation, as Dr. Lewis has judicioufly ob- 
ferved, may fometimes exert an aperievt, and fometimes an 
aftringent, power, according to the ftate of the body to 
which they are applied. £.¢. If a retention of menfes de- 
pends upon a weaknefs in the veffels of the uterus, chaly- 
beate medicines, by invigorating the force of the veflels, 
may cure the difeafe, and may thereby appear to be aperient ; 
and, on the contrary, in a menorrhagia, when the difeafe 
depends upon a laxity of the extreme veffels of the uterus, 
icon exhibited, by reftoring the tone of thefe veflels, may 


fhew an aftringent operation. However, it is probable, 
that in the cafes of fuppreffion depending upon a conftriction 
of the extremities of the veflels of the uterus, the fame 
tonic powers may not be fo properly employed. By confi- 
derations of this kind, the inutility or propriety of the me-, 
dicinal preparations of iron may be determined. In all 
cafes of active hemorrhagy they mult be hurtful; and 
in cafes of hemorrhagy from external violence, Dr. Cullen 
would judge them to be ufelefs, if not hurtful. In. cafes of 
a general flaccidity, as it is frequently marked under the 
title of * Cachexy,”’ and in all cafes of evacuations from 
laxity, whether fanguine or ferous, they are likely to be 
the moft effeétual remedies. The good effects of the prepa- 
rations of iron, as Dr. Cullen apprehends, have been often 
miffed by their being given in too fmall dofes, The faline 
preparations, in large dofes, are ready to irritate the fto- 
mach; and for this reafon, and fome others, it mutt be al- 
ways proper to begin with fmall dofes, and to increaée them 
by degrees; but he has often found, that no great henefit 
is to be obtained but when large quantities, either by the 
fize of the dofes, or by the long continuance of them, have 
been thrown in. He fays, that he has found the fimple ruit 
as effectual as any other preparation, and the ftomach has 
borne it better than any other. He begins with a dofe of 
five grains, but gradually increafes it to what the ttomach 
eafily bears. Some are faid to have given it to the quantity 
of fix drams in one day ; but he has hardly found any fto- 
mach that would bear the third part of that quantity with- 
out much ficknefs. He thinks that the ftomach pears it bet- 
ter by joining with it {ome aromatic. 

The preparations of iron that have been in more frequent 
ufe, and fome of which are at prefent continued under dif- 
ferent names, are, 1. The crude filings reduced to an impal- 
pable powder ; this is an excellent form for adminiflering 
iron in female diforders, in which the body is weak, 
languid, and full of acidities ; the dofe of the filings is from 
two or three grains to a fcruple or more. 2. “ Mars faccha- 
ratus,’’ which is the filings candied with fugar, by diflolving 
two parts of fine fugar m water, and boiling it down to 
a candy confiftence, and adding, by little and little, one part 
of the cleanfed filings in a kettle over a gentle fire; the 
veflel being continually fhaken, that the filings may be erutted 
over with the fugar. 
running into lumps, a little itarch is previoufly mixed with 
the fugar, in the proportion of a dram to a pound. 3. ** Li- 
matura Martis preparata,” or ‘ Chalybis rubigo prapa- 
rata,’’ is formed by moiltening the tilings with vinegar or 
water, and expoling them toa moilt air, or occafionally 
moiitening them afreth, which foon change in great part. into 
ruft; this ruft may be feparated from the uncorroded part, 
by grinding and wafhing over the fine powder with water, 
This is givenin the fame dofe as the crude filings. 

This preparation, which was denominated “ chalybis ru- 
bigo preparata’’ inthe London Pharmacopeia of 1745, and 
“ ferri rubigo”’ in that of 1787, 1s now called *¢ ferri car- 
bonas,’’ or carbonate of iron. It is formed of fulphate of 
iron, eight ounces; fub-carbonate of feda, ten ounces; and 
a gallon of boiling water. Diflolve the fulphate of iron agd 
fub-carbonate of {oda feparately, each in four pints of water ; 
then mix the folutions together, and fet by the mixture, 
that the precipitated powder may {fubfide ; having poured off 
the fupernatant liquor, wafh the carbonate of iron with hot 
water, and dry it upon bibulous paper in a gentle heat. 

There are two oxyds of iron, both of which are com. 
bined with acids, and form different modifications of the 
fame falt, a diftinction that ought to be particularly regarded. 


In order to prevent the mixture from ~ 
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in medicine ; they have been named, from their colour, black 
and red oxyds; the former, which is black, or (if formed 
as in the prefent inftance, by precipitation from water) 
greenifh, confifts of iron 73, and oxygen 27, according to 
Lavoifier. It may be formed in various ways: as by expo- 
fure of a pafte of iron-filings and water to the air ; by heat- 
ing together one part of red oxyd of iron, and-two parts of 
iron-filings; and by adding a folution of alkali to one of 
green fulphate of iron, and drying the precipitate quickly 
without expofure to air; and it is kept as a feparate article 
in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, under the name of “ Ferri 
oxydum nigrum purificatum.’’ ‘The latter, or red oxyd, 
confiftts, according to Prouft, of iron 52, oxygen 48, and in 
its relation to black oxyd is compofed of 66.5 of that oxyd, 
and 33.5 of additional oxygen. Some chemifts have fup- 
pofed the exiftence of other gradations of combination of 
iron and oxygen, but the above are all that are generally 
admitted, or that require particular notice; this latter is 
alfo kept in the Edinb. Pharmac. under the name of “ oxy- 
dum ferri rubrum.”’ Salts containing the black oxyd, on 
expofure to air, pafs to the flate of red oxyd, by attraCting 
oxygen from it, and in the procefs of drying, the fame 
change happens here to the oxyd in the fub-carbenate, which, 
at the time of its firft. precipitation, is a black oxyd. The 
fame fubflance, more imperfectly prepared, conftituted the 
raft of iron ( ferri rubigo) of the former Pharmacopeia, for 
_ which, in all the proveiies into which it entered, this preci- 
_ pitate is now fubilituted. The red oxyd of the Edinburgh 
college is the old “ Colcothar vitrioli,’’ and formed by ex- 
pofure of common fulphate of iron to a ftrong heat, fuih- 
_ cient to drive over its{ulphuric acid, when the red oxyd re- 
' mains behind, as in the procefs which was formerly in ufe 
| for obtaining that acid. Sub-carbonate of foda is preferred 
for the precipitation to that of potafh, on account of the 
greater folubility of the fulphate of the former than of the 
_Tatter alkali, and the confequent facility with which it may 
be wafhed away. The falt is a fub-carbonate, but as only 
one of the compounds is kept, the relation is not exprefled. 
The dofe of the * ferri carbonas’’ is from two to ten 
grains. 
4 ‘ Mars fulphuratus,’’, prepared by mixing iron-filings 
_ with twice their weight of flower of brimftone, and as much 
water as will make them into a pafte, which in a few hours 
_ fwell up, and is then pulverized, and put into a heated cru- 
cible to deflagrate, and kept conftantly ftirring with an iron 
fpatula, tillit falls into.a deep black powder: this powder 
urged longer in the fire, becomes red, and is called, 
5.‘ Crocus martis aperiens et allringens.”’ 6. The falt or 
vitriol of iron, “ ferrum vitriolatum,’’ called «Sal martis,’’ 
"This is now difufed. See Crocus Martis. 
This is the “ ferri fulphas,”’ fulphate of iron, of the Lond. 
Pharm. of 1809; and is compofed of iron and fulphuric 


acid, of each by weight eight ounces, and four pints of 


water. The fulphuric acid and water are mixed together ina 
_ glafs vellel,’and the iron is added; then, after the effervefcence 
kas ceafed, the folution is filtered through paper, and eva- 
porated, fo that cryftals may form as it cools. The water is 
afterwards poured away, and the cryttals are dried upon 
bibulous paper. Upon a large feale this falt is formed from 
native fulpburet of iron (pyrites) by moittening, and ex- 
_pofing it to the epen air. The fulphate, of iron is afterwards 
- diffulved in water and cryttallized by evaporation. Sulphuric 
acid will unite either with the black or red oxyd: the firit 
of thefe is the falt here intended for internal ule, and upon 
this point great {trefs ought to be laid; as the lait is the 
fate in which the f{ulphate of trade is ufually found, and 
which, for medical purpofes, is a very diltinct and inferior 
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thing. Its cryftals are tranf{parent rhomboidal prifms, of a 
light green colour ; its talte is aftringent and ftrong, and it 
reddens vegetable blues. One part is foluble in two of cold, 
and in three-fourths of boiling water. It is infoluble in 
alcohol, in which menftruum the red fulphate is foluble, 
and this affords a method of afcertaining the exiftence of the 
latter with the former, as alfo of feparating it. Onexpo- 
fure to air it is gradually converted into red fulphate : it 
confifts, according to Kirwan, of acid 26, iron 28, and 
water 46, parts. Heat drives off the water of cryftallization, 
and the falt remains white: if urged farther, it drives over 
the acid, and leaves firlt a red fulphate, and at lait a redoxyd 
of iron. The dofe of the ferri fulphas” is from one 
tofive grains. 7. “ Tmétura martis in fpiritu falis,’” P. L. 
1745, * Tinctura ferri murtate,”” P. L. 1787, or “« TinGtura 
ferri muriati,”’ tin@ure of muriate of iron, P. L. 18¢9. 
This is formed by pouring the muriatic acid, in the propor- 
tion ofa pint, upon half a pound of carbonate of iron 
in a glafs veffel, and fhaking it occafionally for three days = 
then fetting it by, that the fwces, if there be any, may fub- 
fide ; pouring off the folution, and adding three pints of 
rectified {pirit. ‘This falt appears to be an oxymuriate of 
iron, the red oxyd of iron employed becoming, on its combi- 
nation with the acid, black oxyd, and giving over its fuper- 
abundant oxygen to the muriatic acid. This appears to be 
its tate, becaufe fulphuric acid added to it detaches oxy- 
muriatic acid, and heat drives. over oxymuriatic acid ; and 
in the latter inftance, although the red oxyd was. ufed for its 
preparation, the black oxyd remains behind. The falt, eva- 
porated to drynefs, yields an orange-coloured mafs, which is 
uncryftallizable, deliquefces on expofure to air, and is folu- 
ble in alcohol. The tin€ture has a brownifh yellow colour, and 
very aftringent tafte. 8. ‘* Flores martiales,’’ P. L. 1745, 
flowers of iron (fee FLores), “Ens Veneris,’? P. L. 1720, 
‘‘ ferrum ammoniacale,"’. P. L. 1787, or * ferrum ammenia- 
tum,’’ ammoniated iron, P. L. 1809, is compofed by inti- 
mately mixing carbonate of iron and muriate of ammonia, 
of each a pound, and fubliming by immediate expofure to a 
{trong fire, and, laitly, reducing the fublimed ammoniacal iron 
to powder. This fubftance confitts of red muriate of iron, 
mixed by fublimation with muriate of ammonia. It is oranges 
coloured, with a fiell refembling fafiron, is deliquefcent, and 
foluble in alcoho’. The refidue, which is deliquefcent, con- 
fiits alfo of red muriate of iron, and was formerly kept 
under the name of * lixivium martis.”” The dofe 1s. from 
three to fifteen grains. g._‘ Tmétura floruny martiakum,”’ 
P.L..1745,  Tin&ura martis Mynfichti,’’? P. L. 1720. 
«¢ Tin&tura ferri ammoniacalis,"’ P. L. 1787, ox “ Tinctura 
ferri ammoniati,’’ tinéture of ammoniated iron, P. L. 1800, 
is formed by digetting four ounces of ammoniated. iron 
in a pint of proof fpirit, and then itraining. This is an 
elegant chalybeate, and. may be given in doles of a tea- 
fpoonful. 1o.  Ferrum tartarizatum,”’ or tartarived iron, 
P. L. 1787 and 1809, called alfo “ Mars folubilis,’? and 
“ Chalybs tartarizatus,’’ confilts of iron, a pound, fupertar- 
trate of potafs, powdered, two pounds, anda pint of water. 
Rub them together, and expofe them to the air in a broad 
glafs veilel for eight days, then dry the refidue ina fand bath, 
and reduce it toa very fine powder, Add_ to this powder 
a pint more of water, aud expofe it for eight days longer ; 
then dry it, and reduce it to a very fine powder, This is a 
triple falt, in which the iron is, firlt oxydated by being 
moiftened and expofed to air, and then combines with the 
fuperabundant acid of the fupertartate of potals; and it is 
therefore a tartrate of potafs and iron, It may be diflolved 
in water and cry itallized. This elegant and ufeful chalybeate 
may be given either in a folid or Liquid form, from ‘hve 
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grains to a feruple. It has been ufually diftinguifhed in the 
fhops by the name of its inventor, Dr. Willis. rr. « Li- 
quor ferri alkalini,’’ or folution of alkaline iron, is compofed 
of 24 drams of iron, two fluid-ounces of nitric acid, fix 
fluid-ounces of diftilled water, and fix fluid-ounces of the fo- 
lution of fubearbonate of potafs. Having mixed the acid and 
water, pour them upon the iron, and when the effervefcence 
has ceafed, pour off the clear acid folution; add this gradually, 
and at intervals, to the folution of fubearbonate of potafs, 
occafionally fhaking it, until it has affumed a deep brown 
red colour, and no farther effervefcence takes place. Liatftly, 
fet it by for fix hours, and pour off the clear folution. This 
preparation was firft defcribed by Stahl, and called « tin@tura 
martis alkalina,"’ and it is for the firft time introduced into 
the London Phamacopeia of 1809, as affording a combina- 
tion of iron diftin& from any other, and often applicable to 
pra@tice. It feems to bea triple falt, formed by the union 
of nitric acid with red oxyd of iron, and with potafs. Dr. 
Lewis has obferved, that alkaline folutions of iron are ill 
adapted for medicinal ufe; and on that account, he fays, they 
have been wholly negleéted in modern practice. 12. “ Vi- 
num ferri,’’ wine of iron, P. L. 1787 and 1809, * Vinum 
chalybeatum,”’ P. L. 1745, confifts of two ounces of iron- 
filings mixed in two pints of wine. The mixture is fet by 
for a month, occafionally fhaking it, and it is then filtered 
through paper. Lewis Mat. Med. Collen Mat. Med. 
London Pharmac. 1809. See Chemical Properties of Iron, 
Chalybeates, and Mineral, &c. WATERS. 

Iron, Cafe-hardesing of, a procefs by which a fuperficial 
hardnefs is given to various articles made of iron. It is 
found by experience that pure iron is not fufceptible of a 
very fine polifh, and that, when it is expofed to the air, it 
very foon changes. Alliron utenfils, therefore, fuchas fire 
irons, and many other articles, having the appearance of 
polifhed fteel, are cafe-hardened, for the purpofe of giving 
them a finer polifh, as well as rendering their colour more 
permanent. The goods to be cafe-hardened fhould be finifhed 
with the exception of polifhing, fince, if the procefs be well 
managed, the moft delicate workmanfhip will not be injured. 
A box of wrought iron muft be provided, which is perfe@ly 
found in every part, having a lid of the fame metal, to fit 
very tight. In this box the articles are to be ftratified with 
powdered carbon, that of animal fubftances being the beft, 
for reafons given in the article IRon, in the feGtion on Steel. 
The box being perfeétly filled with thefe materials, let the 
lid be fitted on, and luted all round with a pafte made of 
equal parts of pipe-clay and Calais fand. The whole is now 
to be furrounded by bricks loofcly built up, a little higher 
than the top of the box, leaving about four inches on each 
fide for fuel. This may be done either upon a fmith’s 
hearth or in the open air. The moft proper fuel is the re- 
fufe-cokes from any fires where pit-coal is burnt. The fire 
being kindled, and the fpace filled up with this fuel, the heat 
will be applied gradually, owing to the fmothered combuf- 
tion. As foon as the box appears ofa light red heat, let it re- 
main about-half an hour, or more time if the box be large, in the 
fame temperature. The lid may now be taken off, and the box 
inverted and its contents emptied over a ciftern of cold water. 
If the box be fuffered to cool without being opened, the 
goods will be perfe€tly white and metallic when taken out. 
If they are now heated red-hot, and quenched in cold water, 
they acquire the fame hardnefs as if turned out of the box 
red-hot into the water. If the articles are very delicate, fo 
as to be injured by the air in heating afecond time, they 
may be preferved, by dipping them into a mixture of a fatu- 
rated folution of falt (muriate of foda) with any vegetable 
matter to give it a pulpy confiftence. During the time of 
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heating it red-hot, the falt fufes upon the furface of the 
metal, defending it from the oxygen, fo that. after it is 
quenched in the water, and brufhed, it will be perfeétly 
clean. : 

The fize of the iron box fhould not be very large; it is 
better to do the work at two or three proceffes. Charcoal 
is a very bad condu@tor of heat, and if the mafs to be heated 
were large, thofe articles near the fides would be over done, 
by combining with too much carbon, while thofe in the mid- 
dle would be too little carbonated. 

People in the habit of cafe-hardening, have generally 
fome fecret receipt for the procefs, on which they fet great 
value. All, however, agree in ufing carbon, the only thing 
neceflary : fome add to this falt-petre ; others fal ammoniac, 
and other articles, to which they very knowingly attribute 
their relative fuccefs. "We can, however, aflure the moft 
fage of thefe perfons, that if they make their box perfeGly 
air-tight, by the rules above given, ftratifying the articles 
with animal carbon alone, they will, with proper heat and 
time, produce the greateft poflible effect. 

Animal carbon may be produced from moft animal fub- 
ftances; among thefe -are blood, hoofs, and leather. ‘I'hefe 
fubftances fhould be preffed into an iron pot, which can be 
heated red-hot, covered clofe, with a {mall open tube infert- 
ed into the cover. The volatile matter that efcapes may be 
fet on fire, which will ina great meafure deftroy the {mell ; 
ora receiver may be adapted, and the crude ammonia diftilled 
off. When the volatile fubftances have come over, the re- 
fiduum will be fine animal carbon, which requires only to be 
reduced to powder. 

This animal carbon is fo fitted for combining with iron, 
that if it be made into a pulp with a faturated folution of 
falt, and laid upon the furface of iron ; upon being heated 
red-hot, and quenched in cold water with this coating upon 
it, the furface will become hard. Any part of an iron ar. 
ticle, not wifhed to be ca/e-hardened, may be prevented from 
undergoing the change, by covering the part with pipe-clay. 

Tron, For the blueing of, fee Bi. UEING. 


Iron, For the expanfion of, by heat, fee Hear and Pyro- 


METER. 
Iron Chambers. See CHAMBERS. 
Ixon, For the refining of. See Rerrninc and Iron, § 4. 


Supra. 
Iron, For the converfion of, into ftcel. See Iron and 
STEEL. 


Tron Furnace. See Brast-Furnace, and Iron, /upra. 

Iron, Harping. See HaRPIne. 

Tron-liquor, in Calico Printing and Dyeing, is a folution 
of iron in the acetic acid, ufed as a mordant for certain colours. 
It is employed as a fubftituie for the fulphat of iron, and is 
preferred, in thofe procefles, to the laft falt. The oxyd of 
iron, which is the effential ingredient, is more eafily attraét- 
ed by the ftuff from the acetic than the fulphuric acid, and, 
befides, the texture is not fo liable to be injured by the ace- 
tat as the fulphat of iron. In order to make this fubftance 
cheap, the acid diftilled from wood, called pyrolignic acid, 
and now tound to be impure acetic acid, is ufed asa fubtti- 
tute for vinegar. See Pyroxienic Acid, and the laft fec- 
tion of the article Iron. 

Iron moulds are marks or ftains produced on fubftances, 
particularly linen and cotton, by the oxyd of iron, The 


affinity of thefe vegetable fubftances for the oxyd of iron is — 


fo great, as not only to take it from the’ furface of iron, but 
from any acid with which it may be combined. We find, 
hence, that very few acids are capable of removing iron- 
moulds. From the well-known faé that the attraétion of 
acids for oxyds of metals is more feeble as the latter contain 

more 
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more oxygen, we are enabled to account for iron-moulds 

_ being ealier to remove, as they are more recent. The ftain 
foon acquires an orange-red colour, by abforbing oxygen, 
and is with more difficulty extraéted. Various means. are 
employed by the laundrefles for removing ftains of iron, the 
moit general of which is the citric acid, commonly called 
falt of lemons. The muriatic acid is frequently employed 
by the bleachers, and it is by far the mott rapid and effec- 
tual procefs ; but the great caution neceflary, in fuddenly 
wafhing the {pot after the ftain has difappeared, leffens its 
utility for domeftic ufe. When the fpot 1s dipped into the 
clear muriatic acid, the iron almoft inftantly difappears, and 
it isat that inftant the part fhould be plunged into a quantity 
of clean water, and wafhed as quick as poflible ; the wafh- 
ing being continued for a confiderable time. 

In order to render the oxyd of iron more eafily foluble by 
any acid, let the part ftained be {teeped for fome time in a 
folution of fulphuret of potafh, or, what is more eafily ob- 
tained, fulphuret of lime, rinling it afterwards in clean water. 
The oxyd will be deprived of tome of its oxygen, and may 
be removed by almoft any acid, when it is fo dilute, even, as 
not to injure the ftuff, however long it may remain in it. 

It may be proper here to obferve, that the tartaric and ox- 
ip Tpige remove iron-moulds equally well with the citric 
acid. 

When the fubftance iron-moulded is printed calico, and 
of a buff colour, or any other colour in which iron is 
employed as a mordant ; it will be found that, in removing 
the iron-mould, the proper colour will alfo difappear. In 
this cafe there is no effectual remedy. 

Mott of the iron-moulds are produced in the wafhing, for 
want of fufficient caution. Jn thofe utenfils in which metal 
ig at all neceflary, copper or zinc fhould be employed inftead 
of iron. With care, however, iron veflels may be fafely 
ufed. When they are not in ufe, the furface of the iron 
fhould, after being made clean and dry, be fmeared over 
with oil or tallow, and rubbed dry at the time they are 
ufed. 
~ Jrox-moulds, yellow lumps of earth or ftone, found in 
ehalk-pits about the Chiltern, in Oxfordfhire, and elfe- 
where, being in reality a kind of pyrites, or indigefted 
iron-ore. 

Inon-/hot, in Mineralogy, is a term applied by Mr. 
Jamefon (Geognof. vol, iil. p. 47. 159.) to fuch rocks and 
ftenes as are coloured or clouded by the oxyds of iron, 
Ferruginous is amore common name for this very common 
appearance in the ftrata. 

Inon-fick, a Nautical Term, fignifying the decay of the 
iron faftenings by its corrofion with the fea-water, by which 
the continuity of the parts is gnawed away by degrees, 

“whereby the veffel is not only rendered weak, but leaky. 

Inon-/tone, is that fpecies of iron ore which abounds with 
aconfiderable proportion of earth, fuch as lime, or alumine, 
and is the ore mo{t common in this country. See lron. 

The manner of getting iron-{tone is divided into three 
departments: 1. By ffall/-work: 2. By dell-pits: and 3. By 
open-work, ‘Lhe firit of thefe methods is employed when 
the ftone lies at a confiderable depth. After finking a fhaft 
to the lower part of the ftratum, the ground is excavated 
in an horizontal direction, leaving at intervals certain parts 
ftanding to fupport the roof of the excavation. ‘The {paces 
between thetle pillars are called alle. 

The Jell-pit is employed when the iron-ftone lies at fome 
diftance from the furface, and where the ground is not fufli- 
ciently firm to admit of {tall-work. Thefe pits, when tirit 
opened, are narrow, but become wider below, affuming the 
fhape of a bell. 
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The third method, or the open-work, is made ufe of when 
the ftratum containing the {tone is nearly baileting, or is very 
near to the furface. The earth is ficit removed, laying the 
ftratum containing the ore bare, and the itone is got out as 
from an open quarry. 

The argillaceous iron ores are generally called iron-flones, 
and abound in many of the coal diftri¢ts. In Mr. Varey’s 
Agricultural and Mineral Report on Derbyfhire, vol. 1, 
p. 217, a lift of feventy-five places in and near that county 
is given, where iron-ftone has been dug, or where the rakes 
of iron-ftone, as they are there called, have been worked. 

Iron-wood, in Botany. See SIDEROXYLON. 

Iron- work, ina Ship, denotes ali the pieces of iron, of 
whatfoever figure or fize, which are ufed in its conitruction ; 
as bolts, boom-irons, which are compoied of two rings, 
nearly refembling the figure of 8, nails, ipikes, chains, 
and chain plates, block-{trops, cranks, braces, pintles, and 
goodgings, 

Iron-works, a name given to the eftablifhments for the 
manufacture of pig-iron. (See Biast-furnaee and Iron.) 
The moft proper fituation for iron-works is on the fide of a 
hill, from which a perpendicular defeent could be formed 
nearly equal to the height of the bla‘t-furnace. The upper 
ground by this means is on a level with the mouth of the 
furriace, where all the materials are introduced, and is there- 
fore the fituation where the ore is roafted, and the cokes 
prepared ; the lower ground being the mott proper for the 
reft of the works. 

Where fuch local advantages do not exift, the materials 
are drawn up on an artificial inclined plane, by appropriate 
machinery. 

Iron-wort, in Botany. See Gaveorsis and Siperitis. 

Iron J/land, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eaft In- 
dian fea, near the coait of Siam. N. lat. 12° 35’. E. long, 
98°. 

Inon Lough, a lake of Ireland, in the county of Weit. 
meath, through which the river Inny pafles. It is about 
five miles N.W. from Mullingar. 

Tron Mountains, achain of American mountains, in Te- 
neffee, extending from the river Teneflee to that of French 
Broadtown, S.W. to N.E. and conftituting the boundary 
between Teneflee and North Carolina, and reaching from 
near the lead mines, on the Kanhaway, through the Chero- 
kee country, to the fouth of Chota, and terminating near 
the fource of Mobele. This chain abounds with caverns and 
cataracts. 

IRONDEQUET, a bay on the fouth fide of lake On- 
tario. 

IRONSIDE, Girzenr, in Biography, an Englifh pre- 
late, was born at Hawkfbury, in Oxfordthire, in 1588, and 
educated at Trinity college, Oxford. Soon after he entered 
upon holy orders, he obtained the rectory of Winterburn, 
in Dorfetfhire. At the reftoration he was made bifhop of 
Briftol. He died in 1675. He was author of * Quetlions 
on the Sabbath,”’ and a fermon. Wood. 

IRONY, derived from sgvx, di/fimalation, in Oratory, 2 
figure in fpeech, whereby we plainly intend fomething very 
different from what our words exprels ; as when we feem to 
praife a perfon ata time when we evidently rally and difcom- 
mend him. 

Quintilian calls this figure diver/i/oquiem, diffimulation, and 
illufion; and obferves that it may be known by the manner 
of the pronunciatien, or from the nature of the perfon or the 
thing. The fubjects of irony are vices and follies of all 
kinds : and it has thus been ufed by the moft grave perfons 
on proper occafions. Socrates ufed it fo much as to acquire 
the name.of «.o, or the droll It was alfo ufed by the pro- 

2M phet 
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phet Ehjah, 1 Kings, xviii. 27, by Solomon, Ecclef. xi. 9, 
and by our Saviour himfelf, Mark, vii. 9. 

IROQUOIS. See Six Nations. 

Iroquois, National Mufic. Claude Perrault, an un- 
believer in the harmony or counterpoint of the ancients, 
tells us, in his «* Phyfical Effays,” that Lovis XIV., near 
the end of his reign, when fome of the Iroquois nation were 
brought imto France, wifhing to hear them fing, that he 
might form fome idea of their mufic, many of them fung 
their wild melodies in unifons and o€taves, while others ac- 
companied them in grunting lke pigs; regularly, however, 
marking the meafure by a violent jolt. And thus they at- 
tempered the acute voices by the mixture of the grave 
grunts and rhythmical pulfations of the others. 

Perrault imagines, from the defcription which Cafhodorus 
gives of harmony, or finging together, which the ancients 
called /ymphony, that Roman harmony refembled that of the 
iroquols, 

IRRADIATION, fignifies an emanation or fhooting out 
of rays, or fubtle effluvia, from any body. See EmMana- 
rion, Ray, Erriuvia, and Quatirty. 

IRRATIONAL Nompers, the fame as /urd numbers. 
See Surp and Numsers. 

IRRATIONAL Quantities. See RATIONAL Quantities. 

IRRATIONAL Soul, See Sout. 


IRREDUCIBLE Cassr, in Algebra, is an expreffion 
arifing from the folution of certain equations of the third 
degree, which always appears under an imaginary form, 
notwithilanding it is, in fact, a real quantity, but the reduc- 
tion of it to a rational, or irrational finite expreflion, has at 
prefent refilted the united efforts of many of the moit cele- 
brated mathematicians of Europe. Every cubic equation 
may be reduced to the form #} + av = 4; and then, ac- 
cording to the common rule, 


ay = i he eee 
rales eyes s-\/z+4 


4 27 4 4 27 
See EQuarTIONs. 
3 
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Now, when a is negative, — is alfo negative; and, there- 
27 
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eee! eh 5: a : 
fore, when — < —, the quantity under the inferior radical, 
Ce 
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VIZ one is imaginary; becaufe we cannot ex- 
tra& the fquare root of anegative quantity ; and this is what 
eonftitutes that which is generally called the irreducible 
cafe. This difficulty foon prefented itfelf to Cardan, after 
Tartalea had communicated to him his method for the folu- 
tion of cubic equations, which rule is now commonly, though 
very improperly, attributed to the former. Cardan informs 
Tartalea, in a letter dated Auguft ath, 1539, that he un- 
derftood the folution of the equation «> + aw = 6b, and 
z 3 2] 3 
alfo of x? — ax = 6, when bs s “a ; but when 2 ~ x 
4 27 a 27? 
his attempts always failed ; and he therefore begged of Tar- 
talea to clear up his difficulty, by fending bim the folution 
of the equation x} — ov = 10. Tartalea was himfelf per- 
feétly aware of this difficulty, but he was by no means fa- 
tished with Cardan’s conduét, whom he at that time fufpected 
to be about publifhing as his own the rules he had taught 
him ; and, therefore, inftead of giving him an explicit 
anfwer, he writes to him in the following terms.—“ M. 
Hteeronime, I have received your letter, in which you write, 
that you underltand the rule for the cale #' — ax = 6, 
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é a a’ Lb 
when — is greater than —, but when — exceeds -, yow 
ry 27 aa 4 
cannot refolve the equation ; and, therefore, you requeft me 
to fend you the folution of the equation x' — gx = 10. 
To which I reply, that you have not ufed a good method 
in that cafe, and that your whole procefs is entirely falfe. As 
to refolving vou the equation you have fent, I muft fay that 
Tam very forry that I have already given you fo much as 
I have done ; for I have been informed by acredible per- 
fon, that you are about to publifh another algebraical work, 
and that you have been boatting through Milan of having 
difeovered fome new rules in algebra. But take notice, 
that if you break your faith with me, I fhall certainly keep 
my word with you, nay, I even affure you to do more than 
I promifed’? (Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, ar- 
ticle ALerara.) Tartalea, however, notwith{ftanding what he 
fays in this letter, was himfelf well aware of the difficulty in 
queftion, as appears from fome of his private memoranda : 
and from that time to the prefent, which is near 300 years; 
the fame impediment remains, notwithitanding the repeated 
attempts of many very diftinguifhed mathematicians; in 
fact, there is great reafon to fuppofe, independently of the 
failure of fo many ingenious attempts, that the formula is in- 
expreffible in any other finite form, than that under which 
it naturally arifes by the folution. See Equations. 

Notwithftanding, however, that no analytical iolution can 
be given to the cale in queftion, every equation of this form 
has three real reots, which are obtainable by other methods, 
fuch as by means of a table of fines and tangents, infinite 
feries, continued fraétions, and a new method, lately publithed 
by Mr. Barlow in the Mathematical Repofitory, which feems 
by far the readieft and moft accurate of any that has been at 
prefent difcovered; the rationale of which is as follows ; 

1. Every cubic equation may be reduced to the form w#? 
+ ax = + 4, by the known rules in algebra; but when 
the equation is in the, irreducible cafe, this ambiguous form 
ceafes, and the equation becomes x’ — av = + 4; the 
folution of which, by the following method, is the fame for 
either fign of 5; only when d is politive, the root fir found 
will be pofitive, and when @ is negative, the root will be 
negative alfo ; it will, therefore, be fufficient to confider the 

2 a 3 
cafe v3 — aw = b, in which z <a Fy as we have before 


feen. 

Now, every equation of the form x? — av = 6, may be 
transformed to another dependent equation, in which the 
co-efficient of the fecond term fhall be unity; that is, to 


another of the form y3— y= c. For make » = a then the 


& 
3 
: a : » 
equation becomes 2. — “2 = b; ory?’ — az’ y = bz’; 
— va a Dd . 
I 
now take aa* at, or 2 = 14/=3 and, confequently, bx? 
a 
r 
bat 2 baz 4 bat 
= whence we have y> — y = we putting me 


* 


== ¢, it becomes 
y? — y = ¢, as required. ; 

And the value of y being found in this reduced equation, 

we immediately obtain that of xv, in the original one, by 


means of the expreffion x = J ore= Vi nf Ge 
& 


Now, the original equation being by hypothefis of the 


irreducible form, the transformed equation mult neceflarily be 
fo, 
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fo likewife ; and, confequently, = < = ore < a or 
e < .38491; afluming this, therefore, as the maximum va- 
lue of c, we find that the greateft value of y can never ex- 
ceed 1.5549, nor can the leait be lefs than unity ; fo that all 
poffible values of y lie between the limits 1 and 1.1549; and 
if, therefore, we have a table containing all the values of c 
to thofe of y, between the above limits, we fhall have by 
infpeétion the folution of every equation of the irreducible 
cafe, when conyerted into the form y} — y = c3 and hence 
alfo of every irreducible equation ot the form x3} — ax = 3d, 
becaufe x =9 Vf 4. 

The following is a table of this defcription, the value of y 
being arranged in the leading column, except the laft digit, 
which is found in the upper horizontal line, and the refpective 
values of ¢ are found in the other columns, being exaétly 
the form that is ufually given to the common tables of loga- 
rithins ; and the finding of any value of y, correfponding to 
a given value of c, is. performed exa¢tly the fame as that of 
finding the natural number to agiven logarithm. Thus, for 
example, giving y’ — y = .3837 to findy: in the table the 
- number correfponding to .38369912 is 1.1543 ; that is,y = 
1.1543. Itis obvious, therefore, that, from bare infpection, 
the valne of y may be found true to five places of figures, 
but thefe are extended to 8 or g places ¢rue, by taking pro- 
portional parts as in logarithms ; thus, find the next greater 
and lefs tabular number to that propofed; and then fay, 
as the difference of thefe is to .co01 ; fo is the difference 
between the leaft of them and the number propofed, to the 
part which is to be added unto the leaft value of y ; and this 
proportion may be fafely carried to four places at leaft, and 
thus the value of y will be known to eight places, This 
may be demonttrated as follows : the proportional part that 
js thus added unto y, is always lefs than .o001, and, there- 
fore, lefs than the ;—{;;dth part of y, and hence it may be 
faid to be very fmall with regard to y. Now, I fay, that if 
aand 4 be both very fmall with regard to a third quautity y, 
that the following proportion is very nearly true; viz. 


een get a) — (y= y) 3 Cy FBP FP) 
—(p—y)uasb; 
for, by rejeéting all thofe powers of a and 4 higher than the 
firit, this proportion becomes precifely 
(gy°—1)a: '3y*— 1) bi: ae b; 

and fince, in this cafe, a and } are lefs than .coor, (or at leaft 
neither of them ever exceed this,) by rejecting the fquares 
‘and cubes of thefe quantities, we cannot have affe¢ted the 
fourth place of figures in the refult, and therefore the pro- 


portion may always be depended upon to four plates. And 
thus, the following rule may be deduced for every wreducible 
cubic equation, «' — az = b; viz. 


Find 2” 


a . *- ‘ 
— in the following table, and take out the cor- 
Zz 


refponding value of y; then will y./ a= x be the root 


fought. Let us, for inftance, take the example propoled 
by Cardan to Tartalea ; namely, x} — gx = io, to find x. 
“A b Ja 30 
——— = = = ~23703703". 
we Sr 3793 eae DP | 
Tab. n. .37057828, correfp. n. 1.1499'37037037 given n 
nextlefs .37028164 nN. 1.1498/37028164 lefstab.n. 
As 29664 - I:: 08873 : 2991 
Therefore y = 1.14982991 
| Waa a 


and + = 3.449438973 
Lx. 2.—Required the value of x in the equation 


as required, 


0 Fe ae Os 
Firlt oT = 323060545 
Tabula n. .32398535, correfp. un. 1.1329 32396954 
Next lefs .32370267, N. 1.1338 32370267 
As 28568 : 1 15026685. : 9342 


Therefore the value of y is 1.13389342 ; 

and y ,/ 7 = 1.13389342 x 
2.999999999, as will be found by the operation; whick 
an{wer is true to the roth place, the real root being 3, as is 
obvious from the equation. It will be unnecefiary to give 
any other examples, as the fame method 1s purfued in all 
cafes, and the fame accuracy may be depended upon in the 
refults. The reader who will trouble himfelf to compare 
the rule here laid down, with any other that has been before 
given by other writers, will foon be convinced of the im- 
menfe labour that is faved by the following table; at the 
fame time, that the number of figures in the refult are nearly 
double thofe that can be fafely obtained by the tables of 
fines and tangents. 

For the method of finding the other two roots after one 
is obtained, fee Equations ; for the folution of cubic equa 
tions by the trifeStion of an angle, fee Bonnycaftle’s T'rigo- 
nometry ; and for the method by infinite feries, fee Plulote- 
phical ‘Tranfactions, vols. Ixviii, and Ixx. 
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1002| 
1003 
1004. 
LOO5 


10060 
1007 
1008 
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IOI] 
IO12 
1013 
Tol4 
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1016 
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1026 


00290300 
©0401 201 
00602703 
00804806 
O1007513 


01212822 
01414734 
O1O19251 
01824373 
02030100 


02236433 
02443373 
02650920 
02859074 
03067835 


03277210 
03487191 


3 | 03697783 


03908986 
04120800 


04333226 
04540265 
04759917 
04974182 
05189063 


05404558 


00020003 
00220363 | 
004.213 24,| 
00622886 
co825050 
01027816 


01231186 
01435159 
01639736 
01844918 


02050706 


03298180 
03508223 
03718876 
O39Z0OT4O 
04142015 


04354502 
04567602 
04781316 
04995643 
05210584 


jOF420141 


1027 | 05620668 |050423 13 


jro2s | 
1029 | 
1030 


1031| 
1032 | 
1033 
10341 
TO35| 


1036 
1037| 
ke" | 
1039| 
1040 


1046 
1047 
1048 
1049 
1050 


| 
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-Q4- ~ 
05837395 
06054739 
06270CC0 
06491279 
06710477 
00430294 
07150730 
07371788 | 
07593406 | 
07815765 
08038687 | 
08262232 


o871f192| 
08936609 | 
09162651] 


09389318 


y 09016613 | 


09844534 
1007 3082 
10302259 
10532065 
10762500 


05859102 
06076507 
06294530 


06513171 
06732431 
06952309 
07172808 
O7593977 


07615668 
~- Q 
07838029 
o8061014 
08284621 
o8 508851 


08733705 
08959185 
09185289 
09412020 
0963937 


09867360 
See al bee 
10325211 
10555080 
10735578 


OOO4001 2 
00240432 
OO441 453 | 
00643075 | 
00845299 | 
01048126 


O1251556 
01455589 
01660227 
01865470 
02071318 


02277772 
02484834 
02692501 
02900778 
03109663 


O33 TOUS? 
03529201 
03739974 
03951300 
04163236 
0437 5785 
04588946 
04802721 
OSOI71Cg 
05232112 
©5447 73° 
05663964 
Os88o815 
06098282 | 
06316366 | 


06535069 
00754391 
06974331 
07194892 
07416073 


07637876 
07860300 
08083346 | 
08307016 
08531308 


Qe eh ~ 
08750225 
08981767 | 
2028/99 
09434727) 
09062147 


09890193 
10118867 
10348170 
10578101 
10808663 
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Table for the Solution of the Irreducible Cafe in Cubic Equations. 


00060027 
00260507 
00461588 
00663271 
00865555 
01068442 


01271932 
03476026 
01680724. 
01886027 


[02091936 


02298451 
02505513 
02713302 
02921639 
03130585 
Osg4° R42 
Sep) Syepeben) 
03761080 
0397 2466 
04184464 


04397974 
04610296 
04824132 
05038582 
05253646 


05469326 
05685622 
05902 5a: 
06120062 
c6348209 


00556973 
06776357 
06996360 
07216982 


07438226 


07660090 
078382577 
08105688 
08329417) 
08553772 | 08576242 


8778751 
09004356 


09230585 


09457441 
09684923 


OOOKZL32 
10141769 
10371135 
10601129 
10831753 


00080048 
00280588 
00487294 
00683472 
00885817 
01088764 


01292314 
01496469 
01701227 
o1go6sgI 
02112560 
02319136 
02526319 
S27 0G 09 
oes fae eu 


03151513) 


03361129 
C897 5355 
03782190 
93993638 
04205697 


04418368 
04631652 
04845549 
05060061 
05275187 


05490928 
05707285 
25924259 
06141849 
06360057 


06578884 
07698329 
07018394 
O7239°79 
07460384 
07682311 
07904359 
08128030 


08351824 


08801284 
09026951 
SP ing 
oga4so161 
09707706 


09935878 
10164678 
10394106 
10624163 
10854850 


QO100075 
00300675 
00501876 
00703679 
00906084 
OL 1OgOg2 


01312702 
01516917 
01721736 
01927160 
02133191 
02339827 | 
02547070 | 
O27 oa 
02963380 
OS! ene 


| 


03382124 
03592411 
03803308 
04014816 
04226937 | 


04439669 
04653014 
04866973 
05081546 
05296733 


O50 12.5 34 
05728955 
ew ws)2 
06163642 
06381912 
06600800 
06820308 
Cent se 
07201181 


07482549 


07704535 
07927148 
08150382 
08374238 
08598718 


08823822 
AJ 8S a 
09275906 
09502847 
mute eb) 


09958729 
10187592 
104.17083 
10647204 
10877954 


00120108 | 00140147 
00320768) 00340867 
005 22030|}00542189 
00723893| 00744182 
00926358 | 00946637 
01129426|01149766 


—— 


OT9359 "70235 3497 
01537372) 01557833 
01742252/01762773 
01947736| 01968318 
02153827] 02174470 


02360524] 02381227 


02567828 }02588592 
02775740) 02790504 
©2984259]03005145 
03193388 |03214334 
See oe as 
03613473} 03634542 
03824431/03845561 
0403600T | 04057192 
04248182 | 04269434 


04460976/04482289 
04674382 |04695757 
04888402 | 04909838 
05103036/05124534 
05318286 |05 339844 


O55 34152) O55 557 79 
05750630 /05772312 
05967727 |05989471 
06185441 |06207247 
06403773 | 06425640 


06622723 |06644653 
06842293 106864284 
07062481 /070845 34. 
07283290 | 07305405 
07504720 |07526897 


07726771 | 07749010 
97949444) 07971745 
08172739| 08195103 
08396658 | 08419084 
8621200! 0864 3689 
08868918 
OFS TAN 5 OOF] 2 
09298576) 09321252 
09525627 69548358 
09753292} 09770091 


08846367 


09981587! 10004452 
10210513! 10233440 
10440067 | 10463057 
10670250] 10693303 
10901063! 10924179 


oo16o01g2 
0036097 3 
00562354 
00764337 
00966923 | 
O1170112 


—_—_—— 


01373993 
01578299 
01783300 
01988906 
02195118 


024019306 
02609317 
02317395 
03026036 
03235286 


| 


03445146 
03655661 
03866965 
04078388 
04290692 


04503608 
OFT UTES]. 
04931280 
05146037 
05361409 


OF) Potts! 
OP oe 
O60r1221 
06229058 
06447514 
06666588 
06886281 
07106593 
07327526, 
07549080 


07771256, 
07994053 
05217473, 
08441516 
08666184 


08891475 
09117392 
20343935 
OO aes 
o97 98900 
10027322 
10256374! 
10486053 
10716363 
ia Ja we 


00180243 
00381084 
00582525 
00784569] 
00987215 
01190464 


01394316 
0159987721 
01803833 
ozocgsoo 
C22 ron 
02422652} 
02630138} 
028382325 
03046934) 
03256245 


03466166 
03676697 
03887838 
Ges I 
04311956] 
04524933 
04738524 
04952728 
05107547 
05382980 


©$599030 
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TRREGOLARE, Stal. in Ecclefiaftical Mufic. Modes 


are called irregular in canto fermo, when the compafs is ex- 
tended beyond its ufual limits, or its regular feale is in 
fome unufual manner, violated. _ 

A cadence, or clofe, ufed to be termed irregular when the 
harmony did not clofe on the key note. (See Di/appointed 
Capexce.) But Rameau has given this title to a particular 
cadence of his own fyltem, in which the fundamental bafe 
rifes a 5th, or falls a 4th after the chord of the ° to the 
4th of the key. See Capence. 

IRREGULAR, fomething that deviates from the com- 
mon forms or rules. 

Thus we fay, an irregular fortification, an irregular build- 
ing, &c. See Burnpine, Forrivication, Bastion, and 
PLACE. 

Ireraviar Figure, in Geometry, is that whofe fides and 
angles are not equal. See Recuiar. 

LrRREGULARS, in Grammar, are fuch inflexions of words 
as vary from the general rule, or pattern. 

IRREGULAR, among the Ca/wfls, is applied to a perfon 
who is unqualified for entering into orders, as being a baf- 
tard, maimed, &c. or to an ecclefiaftic, who is interdited, 
fufpended, or cenfured, and by that means rendered incapa- 
ble of holding a benefice, or difcharging any of the facred 
functions. " 

IrREGULAR Bodies, are folids not terminated by equal and 
fimilar furfaces. 

IRREGULAR, in the Art of Building, is applied not only 

to the parts of an edifice which deviate from the proportions 
eltablifhed by antique monuments, and confirmed by archi- 
tects ; as when a Doric column is made nine modules high, 
or a Corinthian eleven ; but alfo to the places and figures of 
buildings, where the angles and fides are made unequal, 
as in molt of the ancient caltles ; where, without any necef- 
fity or confinement from the fituation, they effefted fuch 
irregularity. 
' A column is alfo faid to be irregular, not only when it 
deviates from the proportions of any of the five orders, but 
when its ornaments, whether in the fhaft, or the capital, are 
abfurd and ill chofen. 

IrrecuLar Leap, in Mufic. See Lear. 

IRREGULAR Temperament, or irregular douzeaves, or fyf- 
tens of twelve notes in the o&tave, are fuch as have more 
than two kinds of tempered fifths, or where the wolf, re- 
fulting or bearing fifth, does not fall between ¥ Gand § FE, 
as Mr. Farey has fhewn in the Phil. Mag. vol. xxxvi. p. 39 
and 47. he fyftems of lord Stanhope. M. Kirnberger, Mr. 
Hawke's douzeave, and many others, are irregular fy {tems : 
a former divifion of the fyflems of temperament ufed to be 
into equal and unequal, but as there could be but one equal 
temperament, fuch a divifion anfwered little purpofe : the 
equal temperament is a regular douzeave, wherein the wolf 
is equal to each of the temperaments of the fifths, as fhewn 
in the 6th fcholium, in Mr. Farey’s paper above referred to. 

InreGuLar Diatonic Intervals, are fach as, when exprefled 
in any notation by three very finall other intervals, and ar- 
ranged in a table, do not increafe pretty regularly im each 
of their three terms. 

IrrecuLran Meafures,in Mining, are variable meafures or 
ftrata in thicknefs, fometimes called Girdls (fee that ar- 
ticle) ; and according to Mr. William Martin (Outlines, 

. 171.) include alfo {trata that take a different direction 
in their dip from that of their attendant flrata: in which 
latter cafe, we apprehend, that obfervers have moltly over- 
looked fome fault which ranges between the irregular ftrata 
and their attendant ftrata, and have detached and altered 


ae 


their pofitions, or that the ftratula, or folia (of which this 
author takes no notice), that often crofs beds of ftone ob- 
lique to their ftrata-feams or way-boards, have been miflaken. 
for the latter, as often has happened. Numerous initanees 
of variable or irregular meafures have been noticed by Mr- 
Farey in his Survey of Derbyfhire and its Environs, and are 
particularized in his Agricultural and Mineral Report to 
the Board of Agriculture, vol i. p. 176. 238. 276, &c. 
Others have been obferved by Mr. James Keir, in Shaw’s 
Hittory of Staffordfhire; and in Mr. Weftgarth Fortter’s 
Treatife on a fection of ftrata. They are indeed very im- 
portant geological phenomena. 

IRREGULARITIES in the Moon's Motion. 
Moow. 

IRREPLEVIABILE Rerurnum. See Rerurnem. 

IRREPLEVIABLE, or IrrepLevisaBee, in Common 


See 


' Law, fignifies what may not be replevied, or fet at large 


upon fureties. 

IRRIGATION, in Agriculture, the art of covering 
meadow cr grafs-lands with water, fo as to render them 
more highly productive and beneficial. It may be noticed, 
that there are two methods of effecting improvements on 
lands by covering them with water ; one of which is by 
applying it fo as to cover the furface when in the ftate of 
grafs or fward ; the other by communicating it to the foil 
of fuch grounds as have been broken by means of culti- 
vation. ‘The firift is the method that bas been principally 
introduced into practice in this kingdom, and which, by a 
late writer, has been termed the ‘* European practice of 
irrigation.’’ But though the hiftory of the origin.of this 
means of imprevement is involved in much difficulty, and 
not capable of being eafily traced ; it was probably intro- 
duced at a very early period from eattern countries, where 
the practice of covering the lands with water, inorder to 
protect them from the injurious effeéts of exceflive heat, has 
prevailed for ages; yet by fome it is thought to have been 
brought to the attention of the farmer in this country in 
another way, for the benefit of natural floods, te the grals- 
lands which they occationally overfowed, being evident, 
and in fome inftances great, the means of producing arti- 
ficial floods, and of fpreading them over lands, not liable 
in their natural fituation to be overflowed, would become, 
of courfe, it 1s fuppofed, a defirable obje&t. And that as 
the moft obvious efle&t of floods, or the overflowings ot 
rivers and brooks on the lands over which they fpread, is 
that of depoliting their feculent particles ; thereby operating 
as a vehicle of manure; it is hkewife evident to commen 
obfervation, that foul waters, as thofe of floods, let fall 
their feculencies, moft freely, in a flagnant fate. Further, 
that “ it is alfo equally evident, that the ltute of ftagnation 
of the waters of floods, or a flate that approaches it, is 
caufed by fome obftruction of the current below the place 
of ftagnation:”’ And that * from thefe cireumftances being 
feen, and they could not well be miffed by any one who 
gave the fubjeGt a fecond thought, the means of manuring 
lands with water, artificially, were given : in {tuations it ts 
meant which would admit of the requifite obttruGions.”’ 
And it is further fuggeited, that “the bottoms, dips, or 
vallies, which abound, more or lefs, in every part of the 
kingdom, would naturally be the motft apt fubjects for flood- 
ine artificially with foul waters, on the principle of manuring 
the land with their fediment.’? For on “ a bank, or dam, 
being made acrofs the valley, below the part to*be manured, 
the ‘rivulet which generally accompanies a valley of this 
kind, efpecially after heavy rains, the only time when fleod- 
ing on this principle could be practifed, would of courfe be 
obitru€ted ; and its waters, fouled, perhaps, with the richelt 
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particles of arable lands, be fpread over the bottom of ..the 
valley, to an extent proportioned to the height of the bank, 
and its own flatnefs: a valve or flood-gate being fixed in 
the bed of the rivulet to let off the waters, when the c/ole 
of their foulneffes were depofited: thus gaining a principal 
advantage over natural flooding ; in which the groffer par- 
ticles on ily are let fall; the finer, and perhaps moft valuable 
efcaping to the river, anni thence to the fea, before they be 
precipitated or let fall upon the land.’ It is conceived 
that on thefe principles, it is evident, fome of the meadow- 
lands of the midland diltricts have formerly been flooded ; 
and that it is not probable, that fo evident a method of im- 
proving meadow-lands fhould have been confined to a par- 
ticular diitrict ; but may have been common to other parts 
of theifland. And it is further {tated by the fame writer, 
that the ancient method of meliorating ¢ erafs-lands, by the 
means of Jlagnant water, could no longer “prevail, than until 
the fupertor effects cf running water, on fuch lands, were 
difcovered and afcertained. And that this important dif- 
covery mult have been made by odfervation, on the compa- 
rative effets of running and ftanding water, in the natural 
and artificial flooding fpoken of above ; and mutt have been 
afcertained by a long courfe of experience : as it 1s not likely 
that reafan fhould have had any fhare in ftriking out the 
modern method of improving grafs-lands by running water. 
For even now, when the reality of the improvement appears 
to be fully eftablifhed, there feems to be no full or fatisfac- 
tory theay to account for it: though many of the effects 
thus produced have lately been more clearly explained and 
hettcn un derfood, as will be feen below, The warmth, 
communicated by running watev to the grafs it flows over, 
is one great ih ie adduced for the good effect of running 
water on this fort of land. But even after this difcovery 
was made, and the effe& fully eltablithed, it would be fome 
length of time before the-art arrived at its prefent high 
degree of perfection, As it may, in its prefent ftate, be 
fately deemed the moft ufeful and {cientific operation, that 
has entered into the commen praétice of hufbandry. And 
the memory of the inventor,.or inventors, deferves the higheft 
praife and admiration, 

Tt has likewife been remarked, that the great degree 

of verdure and luxuriance which almeit immediately iuc- 
ceeds the occafional covering of grafs-lands with water, 
fufficiently demonitrates the power which it pofleffes in pro- 
moting vegetation : : and that it is a means of fertility that 
has been employed for ages in more warm climates, with the 
moit beneficial confequences in increafing the quantity of 
vegetable produce. But that although it has been long in 
ufe in th aes countries, and of late more particularly attended 
to in this, the principle on which it produces its effects are 
not yet fully explained. 

In confidering manure as the nourifhment or food of plants, 
fome of the properties of water, that may be beneficial in 
the vegetable economy when abforbed or taken up by the 
fibrous roots of plants, have been mentioned ; and there are 
other ways in which it may be advantageous in forwarding 
the growth of grafs herbage when applied over the furface. 

t is conceived that in climates where the heat is confiderable, 
it may be of much utility, not only by keeping the fine 
fibrous roots of the gra{s or other plants in a moift patulous 
ftate, the moft proper for the purpofes of abforption, but 
infuch a temperature or ftate of heat, from the cooling 
effect produeed by the conttant evaporation that is taking 
place near the furface of the ground, as is the moft {uitable 
for their healthy and vigorous growth. It is probably in 
this way that garden planis are principally benefited by the 
‘application of water in the hot fummer feafons in our own 


climate ; ; as when the waterinzs are not ¢onftantly kept up 
injury rather than good is mo/tly experienced. But that 
another and more beneficial way in which grafs produce 
may be immediately increafed, and the fertility of the lands 
more permanently improved in this country by the floating 
or covering them with water, is from the waters of the 
rivers or brooks that are turned upon them, containing, 
either in the ftate of folution or diffulion, a variety of dif- 
ferent forts of enriching’ materials which they gradually and 
evenly depofit upon the furface while they reft upon or flowly 
flow over it. This muft, it is imagined, be the cafe in all 
thofe initances where the rivers or ftreamlets either ar: #: in, 
or in their courfe flow through or over beds of chalk, marle, 
or other calcareous frata; as in their paflage they become 
highly impregnated with the fine particles of thefe different 
fybfances. And where they are fed by the {mail runlets 
which receive the waters that proceed from the higher and 
more elevated lands, they muft often, efpecially after heavy 
rain, be loaded with a large proportion of fine rich ma- 
terials of the animal, vegetable, or other kinds, which they 
epofit ina regular. manner in their tardy trickling courfe 
over the furfaces of the fields below, 
it wou'd appear that waters thus impregnated produce 
the moft beneficial effects, particularly when not in flood, 
upon the lands that are the neareft to the fources whence 
hey become principally impregnated with their fertilizing 
nancies ; as when they have flowed to fome diftance they 
hav e€, 10 a great meafure, depofited and let fall fuch enrich- 
g fubflances, and are become too pure for affording ad- 
Ee in the way of depofition. It is only in the time of 
ficods that they can produce much utility in this way at any 
great diltance. It was found by an able philofophical 
writer, Dr. Darwin, that the water of the Derwent, though 
it flows for feveral miles near Matlock, through calcareous 
{trata, contained no impregnation of this fort on its reaching 
Derby, although the {prings in that neighbourhood had a 
large proportion of it intheir compofition, And the fame 
author has ingenioufly fuggefted another mode in which 
water may prove ferviceable in floating grounds in this cli- 
mate, which is that already ftated of protecting the grafs or 
other plants from the too ‘fevere effects of cold during the 
winter, or early {pring feafon. In this view it is obferved, 
that the water of {trong fprings, which in this country fuss 
conftantly the temperature of forty-eight degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, is to be preferred to that of rivers, 
where it can be procured in a fuificient proportion, as the 
degree of cold in thefe is in the fame ratio with that of the 
atmosphere, till it declines to the freezing point, or that of 
thirty-two. hough both, when fpread out, forming a thin 
fheet of ice on the furface of the laud, are beneficial in de- 
fending the roots of the grafs plants from too intenfe de- 
grees of cold, and of thus preferving them ina more healthy 
condition ; ane ae added, that thofe of fome forts of 
grafles are {uppofed even to vegetate beneath the ice, as the 
rein-deer mofs in Siberia moitly vegetates beneath the fnow, 
ina’degree of heat of about forty, which is the medium be- 
tween that of the inferior furface of the diflolving {now, or 
that of thirty-two, and that of the common heat ang the in- 
ternal parts of the earth, which is forty-eight ; and in this 
manner the grafs produce in this cold country be confider- 
ably increafed, fo as, under proper management, to nearly 
double the ufual annual quantity under other circumitances. 


In further illuftration of thefe principles it may be ob- 


ferved, that the water iffuing from fprings where they 
abound with particles of gravel, or a flaty, mouldering kind 
of rock, containing a large proportion of calcareous earth, 
are aenown from experience to be hetter adapted to the pur 
pole 
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pole than that which arifes from others that do not contain 
fuch materials. The difference in the effects, often fo vifibly 
produced, has been accounted for, from watering one field 
from a fpring iffuing out of a chalky foil, over thofe which 
take their rife in another, fimilar in every refpeét and manage- 
mient,except that the water applied arifes in, or flows through, 
a fwamp or morafs, compofed chiefly of peat earth, or proceeds 
from fituations known to contain none of thefe fubftances. 
However, the fact is unqueltionably eftablifhed, that the 
water of rivers which run through comparatively level and 
fertile countries, is not only better than that of fuch as have 
their courfes through mountainous, unprodu¢tive tra&ts, but 
{uperior to all others, as every different ftreamlet adds a new 
acceflion of fertilizing materials, which, being difperfed over 
the furface of the meadows, in their fine and attenuated 
fate, cannot avoid adding a confiderable degree of improve- 
ment to the lands. 

It is conceived by Mr. Marfhall, that if the art, as it 
now ftands, were flruck out on principle, it muft have been 
en that of animal circulation; to which the operation of 
meliorating grafs-lands with water, through the means of 
floats and drains, is perfeétly analogous. ‘Whe floats are ar- 
teries, conveying the circulating fluid to every part of the 
fubject, imbuing every atom: the drains, veins, colleGting 
the feattered fluid, and conveying it back to its natural 
channel. But that, in lefs figurative language, the floats 
may be confidered as trenches, receiving, by the means of 
flood-gates, as occafion requires, the water of a river, brook, 
or rivulet, and conveying it along the upper margin, and 
-upon the tops of the natural or artificial {wells of the field 
of improvement :—the drains, counter-trenches, ftretching 
along the lower margin, and winding in the dips and hollows, 
to receive the waters {pread over the furface by the floats. 

Each fet of trenches, whether of floats or drains, bears 
more or lefs refemblance to a tree, with its trunk and 
branches: the branches of the floats increafing in number, 
and diminifhing in fize, as they proceed from the river or 
other fource; thofe of the drains, on the contrary, diminifh- 
ing in number, and increafing in fize, as they approach the 
receptacle or place at which the water is to be difcharged. 
And it is further remarked, that when the water is at work, 
as it is properly enough termed, the entire furface, fup- 
pofing the operation to be perfeét, is covered with one con- 
tinued fheet of living wafer, purling flawly and evenly over 
every part, an inch or more deep. If the grafs be very 
fhort, the water is feen, and has a beautiful as well asa pro- 
fitable effect : if net, it {teals, unfeen, among the herbage, or 
fhews itlclf, partially: it being impoffible, in practice, to 
render the fheet throughout of an uniform depth or thick- 
nefs, as it mult naturally pafs off quicker in fome fituations 
than others. 

From this general idea of the method of watering grafs- 
lands, on the modern principle, it is clearly fhewn that a 
dead flat, a perfect level, is, of all others, the leaft adapted 
to the practice. A perfect level, however, feldom occurs in 
nature ; incqualities, fufliciently to promote a circulation of 
water on the turfy furface, may generally be difcovered, if 
judicioufly fought. In the midland counties, Mr. Marthall 
has feen in the practice of a fuperior manager a beautifully 
fimple expedient practifed, to find out the inequalities of a 
piece of ground nearly flat: which is that of eovering it 
With water, and preferving the level by the means of level- 
ling pegs, ftumps or piles driven down in various parts to 4 
level with the furface of the water; fo that, after the water 
was let off, the level {till remained. The parts lalt covered 
were, of courfe, the proper ground for the floats ; the parts 
lalt freed for the drains ; art being ufed, where wanted, to 
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give additional advantage to the natural inequalities which 
may be prefent. But iituations in general (water-formed 
lands excepted), abound, he thinks, fufficiently with ime- 
qualities of furface: either natural, as the {wells and hol- 
lows of lands, lying out of the way of floods, and having 
never been ploughed: or artificial, as thofe which have been 
raifed by the plough into ridge and furrow: im this cafe the 
ridges receive the floats, the furrows the drains: in that, the 
plummet is the guide to the floats; the water they throw 
out, to the drains or cuts to be formed. 

The fame writer adds, that, in the above diftri€&, he has 
feen the fide of a hill watered with rain-water, from a road 
running along the top of it: the fame trench, in this cafe, 
acting as float and drain, running a zig-zag along the face of 
the flope, the lower folds catching the water {pread out 
by the upper; and that he has likewife obferved feveral 
inflances of ridges and furrows being watered from fimilar 
fources. In thefe cafes, whether the natural defcent of 
the lands was little or great, the floats were opened upon 
the ridges with clods of turf cut out of the trenches, placed 
at. diltances proportioned to the defcent, to check the cur- 
rent {ufficiently, to force the water ot of the trench above, 
yet leaving it a {nfficient paffage, to fuffer it to carry down 
a fupply to the parts below. He has alfo met with one or 
more inttances in which ridges and furrows have been levelled 
at an exceffive cofl, by paring off the turf, throwing down 
the ridges by hand, and replacing the turf, giving the fur- 
face one regular gentle defcent ; and this, notwithitanding 
it is allowed by thofe who may be fty!ed mafters in the 
art, that the quicker the circulation the more beneficial the 
effe&t. Upon the whole, it appears pretty evident, that 
the operation, though {fcientific, can feldom be rendered 
mechanical. Straight lines and plain furfaces can feldom 
be had, but at a great, and, frequently, an unneceflary ex- 
pence. The given fituation of the ground fhould be con- 
{ulted and maturely ttudied before the work be fet about. 
Every {cite may be faid to require a different arrangement 
of trenches, Of courfe, no man ought to fet about a work 
of fo difficult a nature until he has ttudied its principles, and 
made himfelf matter of its theory ; nor then, without the 
affiftance of praétice in himfelf, or others whom he can em- 
ploy for the purpofe. 

It is conceived that to expatiate on the utility of watering 
grafs-lands would be a wafte of words. In fituations where 
a fufficient fupply of water, of a fertilizing quality, can be 
commanded at all feafons, it ranks indubitably among 
the highett clafs of improvements. Much, however, it is 
fuppofed, depends on the quality of the water; not on its 
cojour or clearnefs, but the fpecific quality of the fufpended 
particles. Waters, in their natural {late (net purified by 
diftillation), more efpecially fpring waters, though perfe@ly 
tran{parent and pure to the eye, are as various in quality as 
foils, owing to earthy and other particles being fufpended 
in them imperceptibly to the eye, requirmg the aid of 
chemillry to detect them; hence hard water, foft water, 
wholefome waters, medicinal waters, &c. “Lhe effeéts of 
clear {pring water have been found ftrikingly evident in 
various cafes of this fort of management in different places 
in this country. 

But although very much depends on the quality of water 
for the purpofe of meliorating grafs-tands, much alfo de- 
pends on the quantity; on hawne a tufficient fupply at 
‘if feafons. With this there are, perhaps, few waters which 


might not be rendered beneficial to grafs-lard, if thrown 
over it at proper feafons, and in proper quantity. Without 
it, the benefit, it is potlible, may vot be adequate tg the 
xpeuc The meil obvious advantage of watering crafs 
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lands, it is conceived, arifes in a dry feafon; and if the 
fupply fail in {uch feafons, as frequently happens in many 
iituations, the intention is in part fruflrated ; the winter and 
early {pring waterings being in this cafe all that can be 
commanded for the purpofe. This is given by way of 
caution ; not as a difcouragement to the practice. There 
are, it is well obferved, in this ifland, fituations innumerable, 
in which the advantages arifing from the praétice, pro- 
perly conducted, would far exceed the expence of ob- 
taining them ; and to afcertain them is an object of the 
firlt magnitude to the owners and occupiers of grafs-lands, 
and in many inftances, probably in thofe of the arable kind 
likewife. 

Hence it may be fafely concluded, that this mode of 
improving grafs, or other lands, where it can be had recourfe 
to, is of the greateft importance, and of the moft valuable 
Kind; and it is probably capable of being applied in a 
greatly more extenfive manner than has yet been the cafe, 
by the perfons employed in condu@ing the bufinefs fuily 
availing themfe'ves cf the various occafional falls of rivers, 
ftreams, and, in particular feafons, of canals, as in this way 
water may often be provided for the purpofe of diiributing 
over extentive tracts of land that have hitherto been thought 
incapable of admitting of fuch means of melioration and 
improvement. In other circumfances and fituations, by 
having recourfe to damming up the water, and the occafional 
ufe of wooden pipes in the conveying it where neceffary, 
it may be eafily raifed to heights fufficient for conducting 
it over many elevated lands, and by fuch means promote 
their vegetation and produce to a degree that cannot be 
eafily calculated or conceived. 

And, from what has been already done in this way, it is 
evident that, on heathy moors, and other mountainous traéts, 
it may often be applied with the profpeét of great advan- 
tage. In traverfing fuch hills, inttances are daily occurring 
of little rivulets or rills, which are infufficient to form a 
regular courfe, {preading their waters on particular parts, 
and thus providing a molt beautiful verdure ; which affords 
{fufficient proof of what may be effeéted by the judicious 
application of water in fuch fituations. The fame principles 
may be apphed, in many fituations, in conveying the rich 
liquors collected in ponds and refervoirs about the farm 
yards and buildings, that are too frequently waited by eva- 
poration or other means, over the adjoining fields, as has 
been practifed in Chefhire by Mr. Fenna. 

Vo this fyftem of improving grafs-lands, the chief ob- 
jection is, the firft expence of the work ; but if it be con- 
ducted in a judicious manner, and by perfons acquainted 
with the bufinefs, this will feldom be fo confiderable as is 
commonly fuppofed, or form any material impediment ; as 
the increafe of produce, which is almoft immediately the 
confequence, will amply repay the improver. It has been 
objected to by fome on the ground of cutting the land, but 
this is of little confequence if additional fupplies of food be 
thereby afforded for the fupport of live flock, and the gra- 
dual improvement of the foil at the fame time effected. 

It may be ftated that winter and fpring are the two 
feafons when grounds of the grafs kind are ufually irri- 
rated or watered, as from the month of November till the 
beginning of March. ‘The experience of the operator muft, 
in a great meafure, regulate this proceeding’ as to the length 
of time they fhould remain under water. In fome diftri€ts 
it is the practice to allow the water to flow over the fields 
for feveral weeks together, with only the interval of a day 
or two occafionally ; while in others the cuftom is to cover 
them alternately each other week. When frofls fet in, the 
work is ufually fufpended ; but it has been remarked, that 
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in fuch cafes the fucceeding crop of grafs is lefs plentiful. 
As the fpring feafon advances, much lefs floating is found 
to be requifite. However, in every cafe where floating is 


performed to advantage, the land fhould be laid dry he-' 


tween every time of covering it with water. 


It has been advifed in the beginning to lay the water on 


in the early part of November, fuflering it to overflow from 
10 to 14 days, and then taken off; repeating the fame 
procefs in the two following months; giving in February 
alfo two waterings of from five to feven days each; and 
in March three, of from three to five days each, according 
to the ttate of the weather, conflantly permitting the water 
to continue longer upon the land in cool than warm wea 
ther ; and it is likewile generally advifed, that on the fandy, 
gravelly, and drier kinds of lands, the water fhould not 
remain fo long at a time as in thofe of the heavier kinds ; 
and in the latter forts, Mr. Wright confiders three weeks as 
long enough; but Mr. Bofwell thinks it may continue on a 
month, or even {ix weeks in the firlt waterings, about No- 
vember, and a fomething fhorter time for thofe of the former 
fort of lands. Mr. Wright alfo recommends, in December 
and February, the land to be let dry, for the purpofe of 
air for a few days, and that in February particular attention 
is neceflary, not to permit the water to flow over the ground 
many days together, without being taken off, as there may 
be danger from white fcum being formed ; and by the land 
being left expofed to froft in its wet ftate, 1t may be in- 
jured that way. ‘Thefe inconveniencies, it is fuppofed, 
however, by Mr. Wright, may be avoided by taking the 
water off in the day, and turning it upon the lands only 
during the night time. But Mr. Bofwell, who has had ex- 
tenfive experience in this way, does not feem to apprehend 
any danger from this circumftance to the land. 

Towards the beginning of the fpring, as about March, 
and fometimes fooner, there is moftly a fufficient bite of 
grafs to admit the lands to be fed by ftock. The water 
fhould in this cafe be turned off for a fortnight or more, 
in order to give it a fufficient degree of firmne{s before the 
animals are turned upon it. During the following months, 
it is obferved that the grafs may be eaten clofe, but not 
later 5 as continuing it even for a few days in May would 
greatly injure the hay produce which is to be obtained, 
both in quantity and quality. In this month, when the 
grafs has been fed down, the water fhould, according to 
Mr. Wright, be again turned over the lands for a few days, 
by which they aré fo moiftened as to produce a full crop 
of hay. It is not improbable but that, with lefs clofe feeding, 
two crops of hay from fuch watered lands might frequently 
be taken with benefit. It is remarked by this writer, that 
the firft crop of hay from watered lands, when cut fuffi- 
ciently early, ts equally good with that of moft other forts, 
but that when let ftand too long, it becomes coarfe and unfit 
for the purpofe of fodder. ei 

A late philofophical writer has fuggefted, that where 
the flooding of lands is continued fome time, the water 
fhou'd only be fuffered to trickle or flow over it gently from 
the higher parts, and not flagnate upon it ; as, in the latter 
cafe, the grafs rocts are foon deftroyed in the f{pring, and 
that when {uch materials begin to decay underneath the 
water, a white fcum arifes in confequence of the air fet at 
liberty bys the beginning putrefaction, which -has been 
fufpeéted as prejudicial to the grafs, but which is rather the 
effe€&t than the caufe of the mifchief, and demonflrates that 
the water has remained too long ina ftagnant ftate upon 
the ground, and requires to be removed, or to havea frefh 
{upply from the ftream; but the former is probably the 
better practice, ‘The neceflity of continuing the irrigation, 
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er watering of land, after it has been ence begun in hot 
climates and feafons, has been already fhewn, and it is fug- 
gefted that there may be injury done to the grafs plants by 
the fudden application of much water under fuch circum- 
ftances in fome cafes. 

It is ufefully inculcated by a late writer that, before any 
ferious expence is incurred in works of this kind, the nature 
and effeéis of the water that is to be employed fhould be 
fully afcertained by the ettablifhment of trial grounds, which, 
if it be proper and beneficial for the purpofe, will be fhewn 
by the fuperiority in the growth, verdure, and general ap- 
pearance of the grafs towards the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of the following month. The quantity of 
water and extent of ground that can be covered by it muft 
likewife be jointly taken into confideration before any im- 
provement of this fort can with propriety be undertaken. 
And in every inftance it is advifed that due eftimates, and a 
calculation of profit, be formed on the following principles. 
Firft calculating the probable advantages that may arife every 
year from hay and pafturage, and an annually increafing 
fupply of manure and dung; then taking the interelft at fix 
per centum on the eftimated coft of the works that may be 
requilite to produce them, together with the amount of 
the eftimated annual expence of labour, and neceffary re- 
pairs. 

A great number of interefting inftances of fuccefsful irri- 
gation, or application of water over lands, in the midland 
diftriéts, have been ftated by the fame author. And in this 
cafe, asin many others, Mr. Bakewell ftands firft as an im- 
prover of grafs-lands. It is {tated that, formerly, a fuit of 
meadows, lying by the banks of the Soar, received confi- 
derable benefit from the water of the river being f{pread over 
them judicioufly in the time of floods. But now, not only 
thefe meadows, but near an hundred acres, he believes, of 
higher lands lying entirely out of the way of natural floods, 
are watered on the modern principle. 

And it isremarkedthat the ingenious improver juft noticed, 
like a man of experience in bufinefs, before he fet about this 
great work, fludied the art in the principal fcene of pracy 
tice, the weft of England, where he {pent fome days with 
the ingenious Mr. Bofwell, who, not many years ago, pub- 
lithed a treatife on the fubjeét. And that the great itroke of 
management in this department of his practice, which marks 
his genius in ftrong charaétars, is that of diverting te his 
purpofe a rivulet or {mall brook, whofe natural channel {kirts 
the fartheft boundary of his farm, falling, with a contider- 
able defcent, down a narrow valley, in which its utility, as 
a fource of improvement to land, was confined. This rivu- 
let, being turned at the highett place that could be command- 
ed, and carried, in the canal manner, round the point of a 
fwell, which lics between its natural bed and the farmery : 
by the execution of this admirable thought, not only com- 
manding the fkirts of the hull, as a {cite of improvement by 
watering ; but fupplying, by this artificial brook, the houie 
and farm-offices with water: filling, from it, a drinking- 
pool, for horfes and cattle ; a wafh-pool, for fheep ; and 
converting it into a multitude of other purpofes: acquili- 
tions which, Mr. Marfhall fays, many other fituations in the 
ifland are capable of affording. One of thele purpotes 1s 
worthy of being mentioned as deferving the attention of the 
practical farmer. . After endeavouring to invent a flat-bot- 
tomed boat or barge, to navigate upon this canal ; for the 
purpofe, mot particularly, of conveying his turmips from the 
field to the cattle-fheds ; and finding it not ealily practicable, 
his great mind {truck out, or rather caught, the beautifully 
fimple idea of launching the turnips themfelves into the 
water ; and letting them flow down fingly with the current. 
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« We throw them in,” fays he, “and bid them meet us 
at the barn’s end !”” in which fituation he was then (Ottober, 
1789) contriving a refervoir, or dry dock, for them to fal 
into: with a grate at the bottom, to let out the water, and 
retain the turmps ; which will there be laid up, clean wafhed 
and freight-free, asa fupply in frotty weather. 

The improvements effected in this department of rural 
affairs, by this able improver, are, it is obferved, not only 
extenfive, but highly intereiting, and are rendered the more 
ftriking, by « proof pieces,’ (a good term for experimental 
patches, ) left in each {cite of improvement. 

In the art of irrigating or watering gra{s-lands, on the 
modern principle, Mr. Paget, of Ib{tock, is alfo mentioned. 
This imprever, it is fated, cuts a confiderable quantity of 
hay, annually, from lands which have received no other ma- 
nure than water, during the lait forty years. A ftriking in- 
ftance, it is fuppofed, that water is not merely a ftimulus or 
force, as fome men conceive it to be, but communicates fome 
real nutriment to the herbage or grafs plants. In the prac- 
tice of this improver, one cireum{tance occurred, which 
ought to be mentioned by way of caution. He found that 
in watering an orchard with the washings of the ftreet and 
yards of a neighbouring village (a defirable {pecies of water) 
the fruit-trees were greatly injured. A iimilar circumitance 
alfo took place in the practice of Mr. Bakewell. It is well 
known that furface water is in all circumftances highly inju- 
rious to fruit-trees of the apple kind. Alfo, near Appleby, 
in Yorkfhire, Mr. Moor has executed a coniiderable work of 
this kind in a judicious manner, cutting a frefh channel on 
one fide of the {cite of improvement, for a rivulet which 
wound through its middle ; in order to prevent its overflow- 
ing at an improper feafon ; and converting the old channel, 
(partially filled up) into a main float ; an expedient which 
may be frequently pra¢tifed with good effect, in different fitua- 
tions. The fame ipecies of improvement has likewife been car- 
ried on with much {pirit and fuccefs by» Mr. Wilks of Mee- 
fham ; and in other inftances the praétice has not been attend- 
ed with lefs fuccefs, though under different circumttances. 

According to the agricultural furvey of the county of 
Devon, Mr. Templer, of Stover, has experienced from this 
methed of hufbandry very contiderable beneticial effecis on a 
tract of marfhy land on the borders of his canal. It had for- 
merly produced from five to ten fhillings an acre. . After 
having it drained and levelled, by forming conductors for 
the overplus water of the canal during the winter floods, and 
diltributing it by well arranged fluices, fo as to throw the en- 
riching particles upon the furface, he converted thefe marthes 
into valuable, verdant meadow-land. The method that was 
adopted in conilructing the diitributing fluices was by having 
a number of trunks placed at various diitances, to each of 
which a plug was fitted, and when the flood {welled the 
canal above the level requifite for navigation, the plugs were 
taken out, and the water immediately overliowed the turface 
of the meadow-lands, being at any time capable of being 
eafily retrained by replacing the plugs; fimilar fucceds 1s 
likewife aflerted to have attended a ike proceis on lands 
in the upper line of the canal. 

Befides thefe, in Yorkfhire, Chefhire, Wales, and+ the 
more northern parts of Scotland, as wel: as in the different 
diltricts in which th» practice of irrigation has been long com- 
mon, various improvemerts have been elected by the apple 
cation of water to the furface of grifs-lands, wlich wili-be 
particularly noticed under the proper head, and allo the mdit 
approved methods of accon plifhi.«- the bulineis under .dyt 


ferent circumitances of fou and ijtuation. See # atering 
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neval ienfe, the capability of being irritated or excited, or that 
property by which hving parts are enabled to execute their 
functions: when thus employed, it is fynonymous with ex- 
citability, and may be regarded as denoting the moft cha- 
ratteriltic peculiarity of livi ing matter. It is very commonly 
employed, in a more Rintied acceptation, to exprefs the 
property by which mufc'es are enabled to contraét, either 
in Obedience to the will, or to any mechanical or chemical 
itimuli. In either cafe, this word is to be underltood as 
iignifying merely a property of living bodies, the real na- 
ture of which 1s as entirely unknown to us as that of attrac- 
emical affinity. All the fpeculations which have 
been entertained on the fubject of its nature, fuppoling it to 
be a peentiar fubtle matter like thofe (whofe exiftence, be 
it oblerve d, refts alfo on fuppolition ) of electricity com- 
mon or Voltaic, of magnetifm or light, or confidering it as 
identical with oxygen, may be difmiffed without any formal 
refutation, as they are completely gratuitous affumptions. 
See Lire, Muscir, and Nerve. 

IRRITATION, in Medicine, fignifies a ftate of feverifh- 
nefs and inquietude, in which the functions are impeded, 
and the itrength gradually impaired, arifng either from in- 
ternal or external caufes, bur principally from the former. 
It is fynonymons with the erethifny 2 etsepo-, of the Greek 
writers. Irritation is produced, in ay inftances, by 
extraneous fubttances in the cavities or organs of the body, 
as calculi in the bladder, kidnies, or ureters; worms in the 
itomach or inteftines, &c.; or by chronic difeafe in the 
vifcera, fuch as fcirrhus of the liver, cf the mefenteric 
glands, &c.; or flow inflammation in any part; or by the 
prevalence of any deprefling pa ffion, as grief and anxiety ; 
or by long watching ; and various other caufes. In febrile 
difeafes, from whatever origin, a {tate of irritation is more 
readily produced ; 7. ¢. the fame ftimuli which excite little 
effe& in the ftate of health, tend to aggravate the feverifh 
{ymptoms, fuch as external heat, {trong light, noiles, mut- 
cular or mental exertion, and the like: wlience, in every 
fever, whether idiopathic or fymptomatic, the removal of 
every fource of irritation is an indication conitantly to be 
kept in view. 

woe in Geography, a town of Eaft Greenland. 
N. lat. 61° 10/. W. long. 45- 35). 

IRSO te a dine ifland near the coalt of Portugal, on 
the fouth fide of the mouth of the Minho. N, lat. 41° 50. 
W. long. 8° 36’. 

IRTISCH, or IntrysH, a river of Ruffia, which rifes 
in the Chinefe Soongoria, flows through the lake Norfnifan, 
in N. lat. 46° 30, fenen enters the Rufiian territory, and 
after meandering through a large tract of country, throws 
itfelf, in N. lat 61’, and E. long. 56', into the Oby. In 
its way it takes up feveral fmaller rivers, and forms feveral 
itands, of which fome occafionally difappear, and their 
places are fupplied by others ; and the intervals in which it 
is navigable are perpetually changing. Its water in the 
inferior regions is whitifh and light, fo that it fhould feem 
to flow over a bottom confi'ting chiefly of calcareous marle. 
ft {warms with fith, and its iturgeois have a peculiar deli- 
cate tlavour. 

IRVINE, or Irewine, a fea-port town and royal bo- 
rough in the ‘Baiisaeke of Cunningham, and county of Ayr, 
Scotland, is feated on the northern bank of the river Irvine, 
the eftuary of which forms the harbour. On the fone Neen 
fide of the river is a row of houfes unifor mly built ; and 
thefe, with others, are hamlets to the parifh of “Dundonald. 
‘The town appears to have been chartered at an early 
period; for in a grant from Alexander I1., reference is 
made to previous charters, ‘The magiltracy of this town 
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had formerly extenfive jurifdidion, but this has been 
abridged ; but it {till derives an ample revenue from a large 
tract of land near the town. Here is a commodious hare 
bour, which has 10 or 12 feet of water on the bar at fpring- 
tides. Several veffels, called bufles, were formerly em- 
ploy ed in the herring- fifhery : at prefent the coal- trade 18 
the chief objet with the inhabitants. Above 24,000 tons 
have been fhipped from this port in one year. Attached to 
the town 1s a dock-yard for fhip-building, a large tan-yard, 
rope-ground, and a bleach-field. Many of the inhabitants 
ave alfo engaged in the manufaétory of carpets, muflins, 
filks, lawns, and other articles. In the year 1800, the 
town contained 729 houfes, and 4584 inhabitants; though 
its population was eltimated, in 1790, at 3500. The town 
is 61 miles W. by S. from Edinburgh. ‘he church is de- 
{cribed as a prominent objeé&t of beauty and intereft in the 
town. Bowtree hill, in the vicinity of Irvine, is a feat of 
the honourable Mr. Hamilton; and near it is an old caftle, 
belonging to the earl of Eglingtow n, who has a feat in the 
neighbouring parifl, of Kilwming. In the parifh of Irvine 
it is faid that a religious fect called Buchannites, from the 
name of the founder, had its origin. Sinclair’s Statittical 
Account of Scotland, vol. vil. p. 169, &c. by the Rev. 
James Richmond. 

ISA, in Hindu Mythology, one of the thoufand names of 
Siva, the perfonilication of the deflru@tive or regenerative 
power of the deity. (See Siva.) With the epithet Maha, 
or great, prefixed, Mahela is formed, another of Siva’s 
names. In this form, the name of his confort or fakti (fee 
SAktT1) is Ii. Under thefe names fir William Jones res 
cognizes the Ofiris and Ifis of Egypt. I{wara feems but 
another mode of writing and pronouncing Ifa; and the de~ 
duction of Ofiris from that found is no firained etymology, 
efpecially when confirmed by many hiftorical and charac- 
teriltic coincidences. Ifa and Ifi are both perfonifications 
of the moon; for with the Hindus, that luminary is both 
male and female: and here we find Parvati (of whom Ifi is 
only another form and name) again correfponding with the 
Diana of the Greeks, one of whofe names is Luna. 


ISAAC, in Scripture Biography, the fon of Abraham 


and Sarah, was born at Gerar, in the country of the Phi-— 


littines, B.C. 1896, when his father was 100, and his 
mother go years cf age. His birth was previoufly an- 
nounced to Abraham, as the fon of covenant and promife, 
in whofe feed all the nations of the earth fhould be bleffed. 

His name, according to its Hebrew etymology, which de- 
notes ‘ he has laughed, or fhall laugh,’’ expreffes the pleae 
Siuneewie hice parents receivedthe prediction of his 
birth, and augured the honour that awaited his pofterity. 
A circum{tance, however, occurred, which tended to abate 
their joy ; and this was a dive command to offer Ifaae as a 
facrifice. (See Apransam.) At the age of 40 years, 
Ifaac married Rebecca, the daughter of Nahor, Abraham’s 

brother ; and by her he had two Re Gus fons, Efau and Jacobs 
(See their articles. ) This venerable patriarch, for whofe 
hittory we refer to the book of Genetis, ch. xvili—xxxv. 
died at the age of 180 years, B.C. 1716, and was buried 
with his parents 11 the cave of Machpelah. 

Isaac I. Haass ENuS, in Biography, emperor of the Eat, 
fon of Manuel, was the firlt of the noble family of Comneni 
who arrived at the imperial throne. {aac and his brother 
Join were bequeathed by an affectionate father, confcious 
of his own deferts in the fervice of his country, to the grati- 
tude and, favour of his fovereign. The noble youths were 
carefully trained in the learning. of the times, the arts of the 
palace, and the exercifes of the camp; and had beeome ex- 
tremely popular with the people andthe army. On the ele- 

vation 
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vation of Michael VI., the difcontent of the foldiery was 


openly manifefted. The generals, who confidered them- 
felves infulted by the election of Michael, fecretly affembled 
in the fanétuary of St. Sophia, and would have chofen the 
venerable and valiant Catacalon, if the modefty of the 
veteran had not fuggefted the importance of birth as well as 
merit in the choice of a fovereign. Upon his refufal of the 
dignity, Ifaac Comnenus was approved by general confent. 
Comnenus, then in Paphlagonia, foon learnt the decifion of 
the military fynod ; and invelted with the imperial enfigns, 
marched to Nice, which he took by furprife ; but being en- 


countered in the neighbourhood of that city by Michael’s . 


generals, he entirely defeated them, and proceeded to Con- 
ftantinople. The dethroned emperor refigned his dignity, 
and retired to a monattery ; and Ifaac was folemnly crowned, 
September 1, 1057. His fhort reign was undifturbed by 
foreign enemies: he fell into a declining ftate of health, 
which he took as an admonition to retire from the world. 
John, whom he would gladly have inveiled with the im- 
perial purple, refufed to accept the toil, and it was con- 
ferred upon Conftantine Ducas; and Ifaac ended his reign 
of two years and three months in a monattery. [faac in a 
great meafure recovered his health, and furvived two years 
his voluntary abdication. At the command of his abbot, 
he obferved the rule of St. Batil, and executed the moft 
fervile offices of the convent; but he was gratified by the 
frequent and refpeciful vifits of the reigning monarch, who 
revered in his perfon the chara¢ter of a benefaCor and faint. 
Gibbon. Univer. Hitt. 

Tsaac II. Ancetvs, emperor of the Eaft, was raifed 
to that dignity by the fall of Andronicus, the laft of the 
Comnenian family who reigned at Conftantinople. The re- 
volution which hurled him from the throne, faved and ex- 
alted Ifaac Angelus, who defcended by the female line from 
the fame imperial dynalty. ‘ The fucceflor of a fecond 
Nero,” fays the hiftorian, “* might have found it an eafy 
tafk to deferve the efteem and affection of his fubje&s ; 
neverthelefs they fometimes had reafon to regret the ad- 
miniftration of Andronicus.”? Ifaac abandoned himfelf to 
frivolous amufements and Inxurious indulgences, and op- 
preffed his people by the lavifh expences of his houfehold. 
* Tfaac,’’ fays Mr. Gibbon, “ flept on the throne, and was 
awakened only by the found of pieafure: his vacant hours 
were amufed by comedians and buffoons, and even to thefe 
the emperor was an object of contempt: his feafts and 
buildings exceeded the examples of reyal luxury ; the num- 
ber of his eunuchs and domeltics amounted to twenty 
thoufand.”” His generals were fuccefsful in expelling the 
Sicilian invaders ; but [faac difgraced himfelf by the cruelty 
with which he treated the captives. Conf{tantinople was 
befieged, and the weak emperor put all his truft in an image 
of the Virgin Mary, and the prayers of the monks. A re- 
volt of the Bulgarians proved a latting injury to the empire ; 
aml it became neceflary to fuffer them to eftablifh an inde- 

endent kingdom. Jfaac drew upon himfelf various aéts of 
hoftlity from Frederic Barbarofla, who was the friend and 
ally of the Crufaders. At Jength the perfidy of his own 
brother Alexius was more fatal to him than foreign violence. 
In 1195, he feized upon the throne, during the abfence of 
Hfaac on a hunting party ; and obtaining’ poffeffion of his 
perfon, deprived him of his fight, and {hut him up in a 
Jonefome prifon. His fon Alexius efcaped, and engaged 
the weltern powers in his behalf; who, in 1203, took Con- 
ftantinople, and replaced Haac upon the throne in conjunc- 
tion with his fon. Another revolution, in 1204, effected 
by Alexius Ducas, deprived them of their feat; aud the 
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death of Ifaae very foon followed, or perhaps preceded, the 
murder of his fon. Univer: Hift. Gibbon. 

Isaac, Henry, a German compofer of great renown in 
Italy, during the fifteenth century, under the name of 
Arrigo Tedefco; by which title he is celebrated by Poli- 
tian. Quadrio, tom. ii. p. 321. fays that he was maeftro 
di cappella of the church of Sar Giovanni, in Florence ; 
and the firft who, in different ballad-airs, fet the fongs of 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, in three parts, for a proceiiional 
mafquerade. Fe flourifhed about 1475. Glareanus, in 
his “ Dodecachordon,”’ fays that “* Henry Lfaac chiefly cul- 
tivated the church ftyle ; and in his works may be perceived 
a natural force and majeity, fuperior, in general, to any 
thing that can be found in the compolitions of our times ; 
though his {tyle may be faid to be fomewhat rough. He 
was fond of long notes in fome one of his middle parts, while 
the reft of the voices were in a manner. playing round it, as 
the wind plays when it puts the waves in motion round a 
rock.”’ 

ISABAD, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pros 
vince of Irac; 50 miles.S. of Hamadan. 

ISABE, atown of Japan, in the illand of Niphon; 5a 
miles N.W. of Jedo. 

ISABEL, Svr., one of the iflands of Solomon, in the 
Pacific ocean, 200 miles in circumference, S. lat. 7° 30°, 
about 160 leagues weft of Lima, difcovered by Mendana 
in 1567. The inhabitants are cannibals, and worfhip fer- 
pents, toads, and other animals. Their complexion is 
brown, their hair woolly, and they wear no covering but 
round their waift. They are divided into tribes, aud are 
conitantly at war with each other. 

ISABELLA, in Biography, queen of Caltile, born in 
1451, was the daughter of John II. She paffed the early 
part of her life in great obfcurity, and without any profpect 
of a crown; but the Cattilians having confpired againft her 
brother Henry IV., obliged him to declare Ifabella heirefs 
te the kingdom. In 1469 fhe married Ferdinand king of 
Arragon; and upon the death of Henry in 1474, they were 
conjointly declared king and queen of Caftile. They were 
proclaimed at Segovia, amidft loud acclamations ; and the 
fidelity of their new fubjects enabled them to defeat all the 
celigns of their enemies, who had declared in behalf of 
Joanna, the fuppofed daughter of Henry. Alphonfo 1V. 
king of Portugal, efpoufed the perfon and the caufe of the 
Jatter, and took up arms in her defence and his own. The 
defeat at the battle of Toro, in 1475, was fatal 10 his pre- 
tenons; and by a peace concluded in 1479, the right of 
Ifabella and her bufband was fully acknowledged, and 
Joanna retired into a monaftery, In this fame ‘year, the 
crowu of Arragon fell to Ferdinand ; and from that period 
the Kingdoms cf Caitlile and Arragon were infeparably 
united, comprifing the whole of Spain not poffeifed by the 
Moors. (See Perpinann.) Religious zeal was a leading 
feature in ber character; and the defire of propagating the 
Chriltian faith in parts of the world where it was yet ur 
known, was the chief motive of the encouragement fhe gave 
which eventually added fo 
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to the projects of Columbus 
much to the Spanifh monar hy. Her merits towards the 
church were rewarded by title of ** The Catholic,” 
conferred by Innocent WILL. on both the royal partners, 
and their fueceffors in the Spanifh crown. Ifabella died 
with the great regret of her fal jects, in November 
in the 54th year of her aye. Univer. Hitt. 

Hitt. of America. 
ESABELLA, in Conchyliolgy, the name given by the French 
naluraliits 


the 
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naturalifls to the beautiful pale-brown voluta, fo much 
efteemed in the Dutch cabinets. 

_ IsaBELLA, in Geography, a fmall ifland near the coalt of 
Brafil; 25 miles S.W. from the mouth of the river St. 
Francifco.—Alfo, a town on the north coait of the ifland 
Hifpaniola, built by Chriftopher Columbus in the year 
1493. N. lat. 19° 55’. W. long. 71° o!. Tfabella Point 
forms the N.E. fide of the bay of the fame name. Here 
Columbus formed the firft Spanifh fettlement, naming it 
after his patronefs queen Ifabella. He was driven hither by 
a tempelt in the night. 

IsABELLA, S#., a town of Brafil, in the government of 
St. Salvador, near the coaft. S. lat. 11° 10’. 

ISACHNE, in Botany, from ss0;, equal, and «xn, a 
buf. Brown. Prodr. Nov.’ Holl. v. 1. 196.’ Clafs and 
order, Triandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of two equal, membranous, obtufe valves, 
two-flowered, Florets equal, bivalve, of a paper-like tex- 
ture; the outer male, inner female. ‘I'wo fcales beneath the 
germen. Stigmas feathery. Seed enclofed in the hardened 
calyx. Brown. 

A genus of {mooth grafles, growing in watery places. 
Leaves flat, their fheaths bearded at the top. JVowers pa- 
nicled.—They have great affinity to Panicum, and the afpeét 
of P. coloratum. It appears by Hermann’s herbarium that 
his Meneritana, Fl. Zeyl. 24, is of this genus. 

The only New Holland fpecies given by Mr. Brown is 

I. auffralis. ‘ Panicle lanceolate, fimple. Branches and 
flower-italks zig-zag. Stemereci.”? Native of Port Jack- 
fon; New South Wales. 

ISA\US, in Biography, an orator of Chalcis, in Eubea, 
who flourifhed about the end of the Peloponnefian war, the 
fourth century before the Chriftian era. When he came to 
“\thens, he put himfelf under the inftru€tions of the orator 
Lyfias, from whom he obtained the fame purity, accuracy, 
concifenefs and perfpicuity of ftyle, which diftinguifted his 
matter, with more force and vigour, He was celebrated for 
popular eloquence, and had the honour of being the inftruétor 
of Demotthenes. It hasbeen faid that he was diffipated in 
early life, but that as he attained to years of maturity, he 
became illuftrious by the practice of the oppofite virtues. 
He lived to the time of king Philip. He was author of 
dixty-four orations, of which ten only are now remaining, 
which are to be found among the Oratores veteres Greci. 
‘Thefe have been tranflated by fir William Jones, and were 
given to the worldin 1779. There was another Greek ora- 
tor of thiname, who came to Rome in the firft century of 
the Chriftian era, and who is mentioned with great applaufe 
by Pliny the younger, who obferves that he always fpoke ex- 
tempore, and wrote with elegance, unlaboured eafe, and 
great correétnefs. 

ISAGO, in Geography, a country of Africa, N.W. of 
Benin. 

ISAGON, in Geometry, is fometimes ufed for a, figure 
confilting of equal angles. 

ISAIAH, or the Prophecy of Lfaiah, a canonical book of 
the Old Telfament. Ifaiah.is the firft of the four greater 
prophets; the other three being Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel. This prophet was of royal blood, his father Amos 
being brother, as fome have faid, to Azariah, or Uzziah, 
king of Judah. 

The firit appointment of Ifaiah to the exercife of the 
propheticdl office is fuppofed to have taken place in the laft 
year ef Uzziah’s reign, or 755 5 C., at which time he is 
fuppofed to have been about 25 years of age; and if he 
lived to the reign of Manaffeh BC. 696, by whofe order, 
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accordiag to a tradition of the Jews, he was fawn afunder, 
the duration of his office muft have extended to 61 or 62 
years. But this Jewifh tradition is uncertain; and one of 
their principal rabbins (Aben Ezra, Com. in If. i. 1.) feems 
rather to think that he died before Hezekiah, which opinion 
is received as the moft probable. It is certain, however, that 
he lived at leaft to the 15th or 16th year of Hezekiah; and 
this makes the leaft poffible term of the duration of his pro- 
phetical office, about 47 or 48 years ; fo that he prophefied in 
the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. ‘Vhe time 
of the delivery of fome of the prophecies is either exprefsly 
marked in, or eafily deducible from, the hiftory to which 
they relate; that of a few others may, with fome probabi- 
lity, be inferred from expreffions, defcriptions, and circum- 
itances interwoven in the predi€tions themfelves. Vhe pro- 
phecy contained in the frit chapter ftands tingle and uncon- 
nected ; and contains a fevere remonttrance againft the cor- 
ruptions prevailing among the Jews of that time; powerful 
exhortations to repentance ; grievous threatenings to the im- 
penitent; and gracious promifes of better times, when the 
nation fhall have been reformed by the,juft judgments of 
God. The expreffion is upon the whole clear; the con- 
nection of the feveral parts ealy ; and in regard to the images, 
fentiments, and ftyle, it gives a beautiful example of the 
prophet’s elegant manner of writing ; though perhaps it may 
not be equal in thefe refpeéts to many of the following pro- 
phecies. The prophecy contained in the fecond, third, and 
fourth chapters, makes one continued difcourfe. The firft 
five verfes of the fecond chapter foretel the kingdom of the 
Meffiah, the converfion of the Gentiles, and their admiffion 
into it. From the 6th verfe to the end of the 2d chapter, 
is foretold the punifhment of the unbelieving Jews for their 
idolatrous practices, their felf-confidence and diftrult of God's 
protection; and moreover the deftruétion of idolatry, in 
confequence of the eftablifhment of Meffiah’s kingdom. 
The whole third chapter, with the firft verfe of the fourth, 
is a prophecy of the calamities of the Babylonian invafion 
and captivity ; witha particular amplification of the diftrefs 
of the proud and luxurious daughter of Sion. Chapter ty. 
2—6, promifes to the remnant, which fhall have efcaped this 
fevere purgation, a future reitoration to the favour and 
protection of God. The prophecy was probably delivered 
in the time of Jotham, or perhapsin that of Uzziah. ‘The 
5th chapter is unconnected with that which precedes, and 
with that which follows it ; and the fubjeét of it, like that of 
the firft chapter, is a general reproof of the Jews for their 
wickednefs ; but it exceeds that chapter in force, in feverity, 
in variety, and in elegance; and it adds a more exprefs: de- 
claration of vengeance, by the Babylonian invafion. The 
vifion in the 6th chapter feems to contain a folemn defignation 
of Ifaiah to the prophetical office, and it is therefore thought 
by moil interpreters to be the firft in order of his prophecies, 
Bifhop Lowth, however, conjectures that this may not be 
the cafe; becaufe Ifaiah is faid to have prophefied in the 
time of Uzziah; but as Ifaiah’s prophecies are not placed 
in exact order of time, the 2d, 3d, qth, and sth chapters 
feem to be antecedent to the 1ft chapter, and to fuit the 
time of Uzziah, or the former part of Jotham’s reign, 
whereas the ift chapter can hardly be earlier than the laft 
years of Jotham. Accordingly this might be a new defig- 
nation, to introduce more folemnly a general declaration of 
the whole courfe of God’s difpentations in regard to his pec- 
ple, and the fates of the nation; which are even now ill 
depending, and wiil not be fully accomplifhed till the final 
re{toration of Ifracl ‘lhe 7th chapter begins with an 
hiftorical account of the occafion of this prophecy; and 
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then foilows a prediction of the ill fuccefs of the defigns of 
the Ifraelites and Syrians againft Judah ; and a denunciation 
of the calamities to be brought upon the king and people of 
Judah by the Affyrians, whom they had now hired to affilt 
them. The 8th chapter is clofely conneéted with the fore- 
going, and contains a confirmation of the prophecy before 

iven of the approaching deftrnétion of the kingdoms of 
Ifrael and Syria by the A ffyrians, of the denunciation of the 
invafion of Judah by the fame Affyrians; together with a 
repeated general aflurance, that all the defigns of the ene- 
mies of God's people fhall be in the end difappointed and 
brought to nought, concluding, after admonitions and 
threatenings, with an illuftrious prophecy of the manifelta- 
tion of the Meffiah, the tranfcendent dignity of his cha- 
rater, and the univerfality and eternal duration of his king- 
dom. This prophecy concludes at the 6th verfe of the 
oth chapter. “Che whole paflage from chapter ix. 7, to 
chapter x. 4, contains a diftinct prophecy, anda juft poem ; 
remarkable for the regularity of its difpofition end the ele- 
gance of its plan; itis addrefled exclufively to the kingdom 
of Ifrael, and the {ubjeé of it is a denunciztion of vengeance 
awaiting theirenemies. ‘he sth verfe of the 1oth chapter be- 

ins with a new and diflinét prophecy, which is continued 
to the end of the r2th chapter. Lt appears that it was deli- 
vered after the taking of Samaria by Shalmanefer, in the 
6th year of the reign of Hezekiah, and as the former part 
of it foretels the invafion of Senacherib, and the deftruétion 
of his army, which makes the whole fubje&@ of this chap- 
ter, it muft have been delivered before the 14th year of the 
fame reign. ‘Then, according to Ifaiah’s ufual method, he 
takes occafion, from the mention of a great temporal deli- 
verance by the deftruétion of the Affyrian army, to launch 
out into the difplay of the fpiritual deliverance of God’s 
people by the Meffiah, to whom this prophecy relates. (See 
Rom. xv. 12.) The hymn in the 12th chapter feems, by 
its whole tenor, as well as by many expreflions in it, much 
better calculated for the ufe of the Chriftian church, than 
for the Jewifh in any circumftances, or at any time, that 
can be affigned; and the Jews themfelves feem to have ap- 
plied it to the times of the Mefliah. The 13th and 14th 
chapters (excluding the five laft verfes of the latter, which 
belong toa quite different fubje@t) contain one entire pro- 
phecy, foretelling the deftruction of Babylon by the Medes 
and Perfians ; delivered probably in the reign of Ahaz (fee 
Vitringa, i. 380.) about 200 years before the completion of 
it. The former part of this prophecy, fays bifhop Lowth, 
is one of the moft beautiful examples, that can be given, of 
elegance of compofition, variety of imagery, and fublimity 
of fentiment and diétion in the prophetic ftyle; and the 
latter part confifts of an ode of fupreme and fingular ex- 
eellence. The rgth and 16th chapters, which ought not to 
have been feparated, taken together, make one entire pro- 
phecy, delivered, moft probably, foon after the foregoing, 
in the 1{t year of Hezekiah, and accomplifhed in his 4th 
year, when Shalmanefer invaded the kingdom of Ifrael. 
The prophecy in the 17th chapter comprehends the kingdom 
of Samaria and the Ifraelites, confederated with Damafcus 
and the Syrians againft the kingdom of Judah. It was de- 
livered probably foon after the prophecies of the 7th and 8th 
chapters, in the beginning of the reign of Ahaz, and was 
fulfilled by Viglath-Pilefer’s taking Damatcus, (2 Kings, 
Xvi. 9.) Overrunning a great part of the kingdom of Iirael, 
and carrying a great number of the Ifraclites alfo captives to 
Affyria; and {till more fully in regard to [frael, by the con- 
queft of the kingdom, and the captivity of the people, 
effeGted a few years after by Shalmanefer, ‘The prophecy 
in the 18th chapter isin all its circumfkances oblcure and 


doubtful. In the rgth chapter the prophet feems to have 
had in view the conqueft of the Perfians by Alexander, 
which was in fa¢t a ‘deliverance to Egypt, together with 
other preceding and collateral incidents, and the favour 
granted to the Jews by Alexander and the Ptolemies. The 
2oth chapter refers to the taking cf Afhdod or Azotus, 
and warns the Jews againft depending too much en the affift- 
ance of Egypt. The ten firft verfes of the 21/t chapter 
contain a prediétion of the capture of Babylon by the Medes 
and Perfians; the remaining prediétion is ob{cure. The 
prophecy, ending with the 14th verfe of the 22d chapter, 
foretels the invalion of Jerufalem by the Affyrians under 
Senacherib, or by the Chaldzans under Nebuchadnezzar. 
Vitringa thinks that the prophet had both in view; that of 
the Chaldzans in the firft part, verfe 1—5, and that of the 
Affyrians in the latter part, v. 8—11. The ptophecy in 
the 23d chapter denounceth the deftruétion of Tyre by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. From the 13th chapter to the 23d inclufive,. 
the fate of feveral cities and nations is denounced ; of Baby- 
lon, of the Philiftines, Moab, Damafcus, Egypt, Tyre. The 
prophet then proceeds, in the 24th and three following chap- 
ters, to declare the judgments impending upon the people of 
God themfelves, for theic wickednefs and apoftacy; and 
the defolation that fhall be brought on their whole country. 
The particular fubje&t of the 24th chapter has been differ- 
ently afligned by interpreters ; fome refer it to the defolation 
occalioned by theinvafion of Shalmanefer ; others to the in- 
vafion of Nebuchadnezzar; and others to the deftru€ion of 


meafure, and the defign of God's dealings with his people. 


It then turns to the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, the remnant of Ged’s people, who were 
to continue a kingdom after the final captivity of the 
Ifraelites. It begins with a favourable prognoilicatien of 
their affairs under Hezekiah ; but foon changes. to reproofs 
and threatenings, for their intemperance, difobedience, and 
profanenels. ‘The fubje& of the 29th and four following 
chapters is the invafion of Senacherib; the great ciitrefs of 
the Jews while it continued; their unexpected and fudden 
deliverance by God's interpofition in their favour ; the fub- 
fequent profperous ftate of the kingdom under Hezekiah ; 
interfperled with reproofs and threatenings, and alfo with 
promifes of better times. The 34th and 35th chapters make 
one diftingt prophecy ; an entire, regular, and, beautiful 
poem, confilting of two parts; the firll coytaining adenun- 
ciation of divine vengeanee againft the enemies of .the people, 
or church of God: the fecond defcribing the flourifhing 
ftate of the church of God, confequent upon the execution 
of thofe judgments, The 36th chapter contains a hiitory 
of the invafion of Senacherib, and of the miraculous de. 
ftruétion of his army, as a proper introdu@ion to the prophe- 
cy inthe 37th chapter, which is the anfwer of God to He- 
zekiah's prayer, which could rot be well underfood without 
it. The narration of the 38th and ggth chapters feems to 
be in fome parts an abridgment of that of 2. Kings, xx. 
The courfe of prophecies which follow from the goth chap- 
ter to the end of the: book, and which, taken together, con- 
Ritute the moit elegant part of the writings of the Old 'Tef- 
tament, 
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tament, interfperfed alfo with many paffages of the higheft 
fublimity, was probably delivered in the latter part of the 
reign of Hezekiah. They are chiefly of the confolatory 
kind ; and therefore they are opened with the promife of the 
relloration of the kingdom, and the return of the people 
from their captivity, by the merciful interpofition of God 
in their favour. The prophet, however, extends their views 
to the fulfilment of God's promifes of eftabhfhing a more 
glorious and an everlatting kingdom, under the Meffiah to 
be born of the tribe of Judah, and of the family of David. He 
conneéts thefe two events together, and hardly ever treats ot 
the former without throwing in fome intimations of the latter. 

Ifaiah has been, with peculiar propriety, denominated 
the “evangelical prophet,’’ on account of the number and 
variety of his predi€tions concerning the advent and cha- 
racter, the miniftry and preaching, the fufferings and death, 
and extenfive permanent kingdom of the Meffiah. His pre- 
dictions are, indeed, fo explicit and determinate, as well as 
fo numerous, that no one can be at a lofs in applying them 
to the miffion and charaéter of Chrift, and the events that 
are cited in his hiftory by the New Teftament writers. The 
whole book of Ifaiah, fome few paflages excepted, which, 
if brought together, would not at moft exceed the bulk of 
five or fix chapters, is confidered by bifhop Lowth as poeti- 
cal (See the article Prophetic Porrry.) ‘ He abounds,” 
fays this learned critic, «¢ in fuch tranfcendent excellencies, 
that he may be properly faid to afford the moft perfe& model 
of the prophetic poetry. He 1s at once elegant and fublime, 
forcible and ornamented ; he unites energy with copioufnefs, 
and dignity with variety. In his fentiments there is uncom- 
mon elevation and majefty; in his imagery the utmoft pro- 
priety, elegance, dignity, and diverfity ; in his language 
uncommon beauty and energy ; and, notwithftanding the ob- 
{curity of his fubjeéts, a furprifing degree of clearnefs and 
fimplicity. To thefe we may add, there is fuch fweetnefs in 
the poetical compofition of his fentences, whether it proceed 
from art or genius, that if the Hebrew poetry at prefent is 
poffeffed of any remains of its native grace and harmony, we 
fhali chiefly find them in the writings of Tfaiah : fo that the 
faying of Ezekiel (xxviii. 12.) may moft juftly be applied 
to this prophet : 


«¢ Ihou art the confirmed exemplar of meafures, 
Full of wifdom, and perfect in beauty.” 
Lfaiah greatly excels, too, in all the graces of method, order, 
connection, and arrangement ; though in afferting this we 
matt not forget the nature of the prophetic impulfe, which 
bears away the mind with irrefiflible violence, and frequently 
in rapid tranfitions from near to remote objects, from human 
to divine: we mutt alfo be careful in remarking the-limits of 
particular predidtions, fince, as they are now extant, they 
are often improperly conneéted, without any marks of dif- 
crimination, which injudicious arrangement, on fome occa- 
fions, creates almolt infuperable difficulties.” Bilhop Lowth 
has fele€ted as a fpecimen of the kind of poetry in the 
language of which Ifaiah delivers his prophecies, the predic- 
tion contained in the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth chapters ; 
and pointed out the beauties that eminently diflinguifh the 
iimple, regular, and perfeét poem, as he denominates this 
prophecy. The latter part of the book, commencing at the 
fortieth chapter, is, perhaps, fays the fame excellent judge, 
« the moft elegant fpecimen remaining of infpired compo- 
jition, and yet, in this refpeét, is attended with confiderable 
difficulty. It is, in. faét, a body or collection of different 
prophecies, nearly allied to each other as to the fubjeét, 
which, for that reafon, having a fort of connection, are not 
to be feparated but with the utmofl difficulty. ‘The general 
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fubject is the reftoration of the church. Its deliverance 
from captivity ; the deflruction of idolatry 5 the vindication 
of the divine power and truth; the confolation of the 
Ifraelites, the divine invitation which is extended to them, 
their incredulity, impiety, and rejection ; the calling in of 
the gentiles ; the reftoration of the chofen people ; the glory 
and felicity of the church in its perfect ftate ; and the ulti- 
mate deftrudtion of the wicked, are all fet forth with a fuflicient 
re{fpect to order and method. If we read thefe paflages 
with attention, and duly regard the nature and genius of the 
myllical allegory ; at the fame time remembering, that all 
thefe points have been frequently touched upon in other pro- 
phecies promulged at different times, we {hall neither find 
any irregularity in the arrangement of the whole, nor any 
want of order and connection as to matter or fentiment in 
the different parts. Grotius calls Haiah the Demotthenes 
of the Hebrews, and bifhop Lowth ranks him with Homer, 
(See Jexrremtan.) As a commentator on this book, the 
learned are under great obligations to Vitringa in his excel- 
lent commentary in 2 vols. fol. Amongit the Lnglith tranfla- 
tions, the firft place will be allowed to bifhop Lowth for his 
admirable work, abounding fo much with learned criticifm 
and corre¢t tafte, entitled “ Hfaiah ; a new Tranflation, with 
a Preliminary Diflertation, and Notes, critical, philological, 
and explanatory,”’ firft publifhed in 1778, 4to. in which the 
author has purfued the metrical arrangement. The late Mi- 
chael Dodfon, efq. alfo publifhed in profe “ A New Tranf- 
lation of Ifaiah; with Notes fupplementary to thofe of 
Dr. Lowth, late Bifhop of London, and containing Remarks 
in many parts of his Tranflation and Notes, by a Layman,” 
1790, Svo. We have lately had a valuable tranflation of the 
prophecies of Ifaiah by Dr. Stock, bifhop of Killala. See 
the works already cited, and Lowth’s Preletiones de Sac. 
Poef. Heb. N° xx—xx1. 

ISAKLU, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, ia 
Caramania ; 12 miles N.W.of Akthehr. 

ISAKOVA, a town of European Turkey, in Moldavia ; 
60 miles N.E. of Jafly. 

ISAKZI, a town of European Turkey, on the Danube ; 
26 miles W. of Ifmail. N. lat. 45° 18’. E. long. 29° 9/, 

ISAMBLUCIS, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a 
genus of foflilsof the clafs of the /edenite, but of the colum- 
nar, not the rhomboidal kind. 

The felenite of this genus confit of fix fides, and two 
obtufe or abrupt ends ; and all their fides being very nearly 
of the fame breadth, they much refemble broken pieces of 
the columns of {prig-cryttal. 

The bodies of this genus, as well as the reft of the colum- 
nar felenite, are fubje& to a longitudinal crack, which 
fometimes admitting a {mail quantity of clay, fhapes it into 
the figure of an ear of grafs. Hill's Hiit of Poff. p. 121. 
See the article SeLENITES. © 

ISANDORA, in Geography, atown of Angola, on the 
Coenza ; 25 miles S. of Loanda. é 

ISANI, in Mythology, one of the many names of the 
Hindoo deity, Siva; aifo’ of his fakti, or confort Parvati: 
it feems nearly fimilar with Ifa. (See under thofe articles. ) 
The Hindoos reckon eight of their principal deities, as re- 
gents or fupporters of the exght cardinal and intermediate 
points of the heavens. Of thefe regents, called Maruts, or 
winds, {ndra is the chief, and rules the alt. (See Iypra 
and Maru.) Ifanior Siva, in that form, 1s by fome my- 
thologilts, but not by all, reckoned another, and ruler.of 
the north-eait. See Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon, under Jndra 
in the index. 

ISANTHUS, in Borany, fo called by Michaux, from 
17095 equal, and a%:, a flower, becaufe this plant, unlike 
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moft others of the clafs Didynamia, has 4 regular cérolla— 
Michaux Amer. v 2. 3.t. 30. Clafs and order, Didynamia 
Gynmofpermia., Nat. Ord. Verticillate, Linm Labiate, 
| Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth be'l-thaped, rather fpreading, 
cloven half way down into five, nearly equal, lanceolate 
degments; the two lower ones, efpecially after the corolla 
has failen off, more clofe than the reft. Cor. nearly equal 
with the calyx, almoft regular; tube ftraightith, narrowly 
cylindrical, limb fomewhat wheel-fhaped, five-cleft; each 
fegment oval and fimilar, with.two {pots at the bafe. - Stam. 
Vilaments four, nearly equal, a little fhorter than the corolla, 
perfectly erect ; anthers oblique, cloven below ; cells ovate, 
diverging nearly.at a right angle,- Pf. Germen fuperior, 
four-cleit; ftyle the length of the flamens, recurved at top 5 
fligmas ,two, recurved and much fpreading, linear tongue- 
fhaped ; the lower one rather the-longett. Peric. none, 
except the permanent, ipreading tube-of the calyx. Seeds 
four, obovate, rugged and reticulated, connected only at 
their bafe, filling the calyx. 

1 Eff.. Ch. Calyx _five-cleft. 
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Corolla nearly equal, five- 


cleft. Stamens ereé&t. Anthers with divaricated lobes. 
_ 4. Ieceruleus. Blue Ifanthus.—Michanx Amer. y. +2. 
t. 30. A native of Virginia and Carolina, inachalky foil. 


‘The whole plant is rather vifcid and hairy. Root annual. 
Stem about a foot high, ere€t, round, branched. Leaves 
oppofite, on fhort ftalks, ovate, acuminate, ribbed or nerved, 
fringed. J/owers of a pale blue. 
. We are only acquainted with this plant from the defcrip- 
tion and figure of Michaux, itis without doubt very nearly 
‘allied to.the Afperifolie, though we have followed that author 
in referring it to the clals Didynamia. ” 
. ISARIA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Calabria 
UDitra; eight miles EK. of Nicaftro. 
. Isa RRIA, a town of Naples, in Calabria’ Ultra; 11 
miles S. of Squillace, 
_ ISATIS, in Botany, is the Icats of Diofcorides, and 
ae of Pliny, but its derivation is totally unknown. Woad. 
inn. Gen. 344. Schreb. 435. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 420. 
Mart. Mill..Did. v. 2. Sm. FI. Brit. 693. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
y. 2. 406. ‘Tournef. t. 100..Juff. 242. Lamarck Illultr. 
554+ Gertn. t.142. Clafs and order, Yeiradynamia Sili- 
¢ulofa. Nat. Ord. Siliquofe, Linn. Cruciferae, Juil. 
Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of four, ovate, fpreading, 
coloured, deciduous leaves. Cor. of four petals, crofs- 
fhaped ; petals oblong, obtufe, {preading, by~degrees at- 
tenuated into claws. Stam. Vilaments fix, flightly fpread- 
ing, the length of the corolla; two,of them fhorter ; anthers 
oblong, lateral. Piff. Germen fuperior, oblong, two- 
edged, compreffed, as long as the fhorter flamens; flyle 
none; ftigma obtufe, capitate. Peric. Pouch oblong, lan- 
ceolate, obtufe, comprefled, two-edged, of one ceil, not 
gaping, twe-valved, deciduous; the valves are boat-like, 
compreffed and carinated. Séed folitary, ovate, central. 
Ef. Ch. Pouch lanceolate, one-celled, finghe-feeded, 
eciduous, with two boat-like valves. 
> 1. Lutinforia. Woad.—Linn. Sp. Pl. 936. Engl. Bot, 
gy. Mart. Fl. Rutt. t. 41.—* Radical leaves crenated, 
erg a: arrow-fhaped.. Pouch oblong, {mooth.’’— 
ather a fearce plant in Britain, flowering in July, and 
found in fields. It was not originally a native of this ifland, 
ut has become naturalized from its.frequent culture for 
the purpofe of dycing blue. It is alfo a ba‘is for feveral 
ether colours, Pliny fays the ancient Britons {tained tlcir 
bodies with, woad, but from the circumftance of this plant 
aving been introduced into this country from the thores of 
the Baltie, Spain, Italy, &c. Mr, Miller concludes that 
Vor. XIX, | 
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Weld*(Refeda Lutesla),”and not’ Woad, was" ufed By. our 
anceflors for the purpofe above related -But if the»plant 
in queftion can be identified with Pliny’s it is wndbubtadly 
a native. Rost biehinial, Sm ereétysbiknched, furnifliéd 
with alternate, fomewhat fucculent leaves ;/ the radical ones 
ftand on:long feot-flalks, and arevorénated. Calytas well 
as the corolla of a yellow colour. | Seed-vefels dark brown. 
Stem and teaves occafionally befprinkled witha few hairs. 

Linnteus enutnerates three other fpecies of J/%is, lufitaniéay 
armen, and agyptiaca, the daft of which is ery. properly, 
removed: by ‘Willdencve.to Cekileof Gertner. Villats and 
Allicni mention another {peties under the name of alpmay 
This genus was very? unaceountably placed by Linnags “in 
his order of Siliguofa, togethertwith Bunias and Craémbe’ 
but its near afiimty to Lraba, Lepidium, &c. in the fhap 
and fize of its pouch, fufficiently warrant profeflor Schire- 
ber's placing it arnong the Sujculofa- 

lsaris, in Zoology. See Lacorus. - 

ISATODES, a word ufed by Hippocrates, and fome 
other of the old writers, to exprefs a greenifh colour of the 
bile difcovered in the ftools, which refemble the celour of 
the herb t/atis, or woad. ‘This was efteemed an indication 
of a highly depraved bile. 

ISAURIA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Afia Minor, 
near Piidia. Its inhabitants were merely occupied in plun- 
der, when Servilius made war upon them and conquered 
them. Hence he obtained the name of the * Lfauriar.”' 
Its chief. town was “Ifaura,’’ or “ Ifauropolis,’® which 
were repeatedly deftroyed and rebuilt. Under the Greek 
emperors, Ifauria became a contiderable province at the 
expence of the neighbouring provinces. Hierocles, in his 
<¢ Notifia,"". reckons in it 23 epifcopal towns, and Leon-le- 
Sage enumerates 29. . 

ISBARTEH, in Geography, atown of Afiatic Turkey, 
in Natolia, the refidence of a Pacha; and in the fauxbourgs 
are four Greek churches ; g2 miles S. of Kiutaja. N. lat, 
37° 44'. I. long. 30° 567. 

ISBASTER, one of the fmaller Shetland iflands. N. Jat. 
6o° 34’. W. long. o° 58’. \ : 

ISCA, or IscA Danmoniorum, in Ancient Geegraphy, a 
town of Albion or England, the capital of the Danmonn, 
and molt prebably Exeter. 

Isca Si/erum, the capital of the Silures, now Caerleon in 
Monmouthihire. Here the fecond legion of the Romans, 
which had contributed greatly to the reduétion of the Stiures, 
was placed in garrifon (as fome antiquaries have imagined) 
by Julius Frontinus, to keep that people in obedience. It 
is certain, however, that.this legion. was very early and very 
long ftationed at this place. Itea Silurum was, in the time 
of thé Romans, acity not orly of great itrength, but alfo 
of great beauty and magnificence. ‘This appears from the 
defcription which is given of its ruins by Giraldus Cams 
brenfis, in his topography of Wales, written in the 12th 
century, foon after it had been deftroyed and abandoned, 

ISCALES; a town of Britain, in the country of the 
Belge, generally placed at Ichelter in Somerleithure. 

ISCARIOTH, a place of Judeayin the tribe of Ephraim, 
whence Judas, who betrayed our: Saviour, is. fuppofed to 
have derived his furname. : 

ISCHAMUM, in Botany, from iryey, fo repre, and 
asjasty blood, becaule itrwas fuppofed to poflefs the virtue ot 
{topping hemorrhages from‘ recent wounds.- In this fenfo 
the name. was originally applied to the Panicam /anguinale 
of Linnwus, called, for the fame reaflon, Sunguinatia “by 
fome writers; and is pow retained for a genus of grafies 
bearing fome refemblance to that, bat the reputed virtue 
above-mentioned cad feavcely be thoug lit to have anyfoudda- 
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tion. Linn: Gen. 542. Schreb. 718. Mart. Mill. Di&. y 2. 
Brown. Prod. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 204. Juff. 39. Lamarck. 
Mhaltr. t. 839. Clafs and order, Polygamia Monoccia, ox 
tather 7riandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Gen. Ch. Cul. Glume two-flowered, of two cartilaginous 
nearly equal valves, fituated tranfverfely ; the outer almott 
evate, tumid, cloven and acute at the top, the upper part 
ef the back flattened, ftriated, bordered; inner oblong, boat- 
like, pointed or awned at the top, furnifhed with a longitu- 
dinal dorfal membrane below the extremity. F/orets fhorter 
than the calyx, the outer one male, inner hermaphrodite. 
Qor. (in the hermaphrodite floret) of two thin, membra- 
nous, pellucid glumes; the outer fwelling, either beardlefs 
er awned, cloven to the infertion of the awn, acute; awn 
loag, flender, bent, twitted in the lower part ; inner glume 
lanceolate, acute, its margins folded together ; (in the male 
floret) of two rather firmer, pellucid, fomewhat coloured 
glumes; the outer oblong, fwelling, contracted upwards, 
acute, beardlefs; imner oblong, obtufe, concave at the back, 
thinner and acute at the margin: Neéary in each of two 
{mall, fpatulate, abrupt, notched leaves. Stam. Filaments 
three, capillary, fhort ; anthers oblong, cloven at each end. 
Pifl. (in the hermaphrodite floret) Germen oblong; flyles 
two, capillary, erect, fhorter than the corolla; ftigmas ob- 
long, feathery, fpreading, prominent. Peric. none, except 
the unchanged calyx and corolla. Seed (in the hermaphro- 
dite floret) folitary, oblong, linear, convex at one fide. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of two valves, two-flowered, placed in 
pairs, laterally, on a jointed ftalk; outer valve flattened. 
Corolla of two valves, fhorter than the calyx. Stigmas 
feathery. One floret male, or neuter. 

Linneus defines two fpecies only, J. muticum, Sp. Pl. 
1437, and J. ariffatum, ibid. The firft is dettitute of awns, 
and is the Zagadi of Rheede Hort. Mal. v.12. 91. t. 49, 
found in every kind of foil in Malabar, but not of any par- 
ticular ufe, except as a grafs in genera’. ‘The root is peren- 
nial, Stems about a foot high, round, {mooth, reed-like, 
leafy. Leaves lanceolate, pointed, broad at the bafe. Spikes 
terminal, double, fhort, clofe, fhining. J. ariffatum, ditin- 
guifhed by its awns, was gathered by Ofbeck in China, and 
has narrower aves. t 

I. rugofum, Salif. Ic. 1. t. 1. Hort. 27.— External bar- 
ren glumes tranfverfely rugofe; one of the fertile ones, 
whether male or female, awned.’’—Found by Koenig in the 
borders of rice fields in the Ealt Indies. This is very 
remarkable for the ftrong wrinkles or furrows of its glumes. 
Linnzus was inclined to make it a new genus by the name 
of Cicadaria. Mr. Salifbury cultivated it in his ftove at 
Chapel Allerton before 1796. 

Mr. Brown in his Prodromus has added fix new fpecies 
to L/chemum, and alfo jultly refers to this genus the Col/adca 
of Cavanilles, Ic. v. 5. 37. t. 460. 

ISCHENIA, Icy, in Antiquity, anniverfary fports 
celebrated at Olympia, in memory of Ifchenus, the grand- 
fon of Mercury and Hierea; who, in a time of famine, de- 
voted himfelf to be a faerifice for bis country, and was 
honoured with.a monument near the Olympian ftadium. 

ISCHIA, in Geography, a volcanic ifland, fituated at the 
eaitern entrance of the gulf of Naples, about 18 miles in 
circuit ; the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of that of Naples, and 
containing three parifhes, and a convent of nuns, ‘Che vol- 
cami fubstances of which this ifland is inserna'ly compofed, 
prove, beyond the poflibility of doubt, fays Spallanzani, 
that it owes its origin to fire. ‘The cattle of the city of 
Ifchia, as 1 is called, is built on a rock furrounded by the 
fea, anda little more than a quarter of a mile in circuit. 
"Rbe two component fabitances of this rock are lava and 
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tufa. About a mile to the weft is a torrent of lava,. called 
the “ Arfo’? or burnt ground, which is the moft recent of 
any in the ifland, fince it flowed in 1302. ‘This lava, though 
it fowed five centuries ago, is abfolutely flerile ; producing 
not a fingle blade of grafs, and only affording, in fome places, 
a few arid and ufelefs plants of the lichen, or liverwort. On 
the furface, and fora little depth, it is light and fpongy, and 
eafily crumbles ; but deeper, it becomes denfe and harder. 
This lava is of the hornftone bafe, and has an earthy ground ;: 
varying in colour from that of iron to a reddifh-black, and 
having incorporated in it very numerous feltfpars. M. Do- 
lomieu fays, that the eruption of the Arfo, though it con- 
tinued two years, never produced any pumice, but only 
black feorie ; but Spallanzani obferves, that the hornftone,, 
by a violent fire, may be changed into a true pumice, 
Though this tran{mutation rarely happens, no part of the 
ifland, however, abounds fo much with pumices as the 
Rotaro, a mountain fituated between Cafamicciola and the 
city of I{chia. his mountain is ef a conical fhape, and com- 
poted of tufa, pumices, and enamels. The extent of the 
pumices is more than a mile. ‘The Rotaro is the only place 
in Ifchia which affords enamels. The mountain of St. Nic« 
cola, which in earlier times was called Epopeo, and which 
is in the centre of the ifland, was, as Spallanzani fays, with« 
out doubt, the firft that towered above the waves. The con- 
ftituent fubftances of this mountain are of various kinds. 
The fulphate of alumine (alum) was formerly extrafled in 
I{chia for commercial purpofes; and the manufacture was 
rincipally carried on at Catrico, a place fituated above 
Deas on the higher eminences of the Epopeo. But a 
careful obferver has not been able recently to difcover any 
remaining veflige of this fubftance. Spallanzani concludes 
from experiments on different lavas, that this valuable fub- 
ftance might iti] be obtained at If{chia. This ingenious 
naturalift coafted the ifland and examined various mountains 
that occupy the lower part of it. He began with the Vico, 
which is partly formed of tufa, and partly of two currents 
of lava, which defvend into the fea. The bafe of both thefe 
lavas is horn{tone, and. they abound in iel:fpars. He then 
proceeded to Monte Zaro, formed, towards the fea, by a 
river of lava, extending a mile in Jength, and nearly two in 
breadth. The bafe of this lava is hornitene, and it contains 
mica and felt{pars) From the termination of Monte Zaro 
to the commeacement of Monte Imperatore, is a long and 
amp'e tract, almott entirely tufaceous, feattered over with 
fragments of pumice. ‘The Monte Imperatore prefents dif- 
ferent ferts of lava, the bafe of which is hornitone, inter 
mixed with abundance of feltfpars. In many parts of the 
ifland our author found a ferruginous fand, wich net only 
moves the magnetic needle, but is ftrongty attracted by the 
loaditone. ‘Vhis ifland, our author apprehends, when it was 
firft produced by conflagrations in ancient, and to us uns 
krown, times, mult have been of much greater extent than 
it is at prefent. Time has alfo produced a great alteration 
in the interior parts of the ifland. From the fummit of 
Epopeo, a number of conical eminences may be feen ; hut. 
their internal craters no longer exift; nor can be foand in 
I{chia inconteltible traces of a fingle one, fince thofe depths 
and ample cavities, thofe refemblances of theatres and am- 
phitheatres, which may be every where obferved, may be 
equally the effect of fire or water. The fub!lanees, our 
author conceives, which have furnifhed aliment to the dif. 
ferent conflagrations of Ifchia, have had their centre in thofe 
aryillaceous rocks, which, by the above-mentioned eruption 
in 1302, fhewed that they were rot then exharted, See 
Spallanzam’s Travels in the ‘I'wo Sicilies, &c. vol. 1. 
Along the coatt of this ifland a few pretty villages are 
diiperfed 5 
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difperfed ; and detached habitations are fcattered over the 
furface of the whole ifland, and are to be found even at an 
elevation where the culture of the foil muft ceafe. The 
white colour of the houfes forms an agreeable contraft with 
the verdure of the vines and gardens in which they are em- 
bofomed. At the fummit of the mountain, which forms 
this ifland, a hermitage, compofed of a chapel, and three 
cells, has been excavated out of the volcanic rock. The 
cells are inhabited by as many hermits. One of them goes 
his round through the ifland twice a week, and brings back 
bread, oil, eggs, and every thing neceffary for the fervice 
of the altar. The inhabitants give him alms with joy, and 
recommend themfelves to his prayers. ‘Chey make a pil- 
gvimage annually to this chapel. 

Vhis ifland enjoys a propitious climate, and the fky is 
feldom obfcured with clouds. The winters are mild, the rep- 
tiles harmlefs, and the {prings cure various difeafes. The 
government is likewife mild, and the ifland is exempt from 
taxes. The king pays it a vilit every year, and gives por- 
tions to the indigent yeung females. 

An hofpital is eftablifhed here at the expence of a cha- 
ritable fociety at Naples. Some hundreds of fick receive 
attendance and relief during the bathing-feafon. Several 
barks are folely employed in remeving the convalefcents to 
Naples, and bringing back other patients to the hofpital. 
‘The lame, who are cured of their infirmities, leave behind 
them their crutches, which they confecrate to the Madona, 
or to fome particular patron. The trees, fhrubs, and plants 
which prefer volcanic foils, thrive furprifingly in this ifland. 
Here and there are feen groves ef oak and chefnut trees ; 
which are fuffered to grow only 10 years. The orange, 
pomegranate, fig, Neapolitan medlar, and arbutus, are the 
mott common trees in the gardens. Of wild fhrubs, the 
myrtle and the maltic are the moft numerous. The inhabit- 
ants have fomething peculiar in their language, their figure, 
and their drefs, In their converfation, they fearcely ever 
ufe the word man, that of Chriftian being fubthtuted for it; 
and with them Chriffian is fynonymous with Catholic. In 
their pious expreflions they feldom foar higher than the 
Mother of God. It is to our Lady they recommend you, 
when they leave you, and they wifh you a holy night (/an- 
tifima notta.) To her they apply when afflicted with dileafe. 
sit the death of an adult they pray for the repofe of his foul. 
The death of a child is regarded as.an happy event. Reli- 
gious feftivals are with them days of rejeicing. N. lat. 40° 

o'. E. long. 13° 46°. 

The foil feeds no animals befides affes and goats. The 
roofs of the houfes throughout the ifland are flat, and are 
ufed for drying fruits and other purpoles. 

ISCHIADICUS Moxuvus, in Surgery. 
Hiv-joint. 

ISCHIAS. See Difiaf of Wer-joint and Sciatica. 

ISCHIATIC, in sdnatimy, an epithet applied to certain 
parts of the body fituated near the ifchium; as the ifchiatic 
ia@ttery and nerve. See Artery and Nerve. 

» ISCHIATOCELE, in Surgery, a hernia taking place 
at the facro-ifchiatic foramen. See Tenwra. 

ISCHIM, in Geograp/y, atown of Ruilia, in the govern- 
ment of ‘Tobol{k, on the river [{chim, which runs mto the 
Grtifch, N. lat. 57° 45’. E. long. go°; 108 miles 5. of 
*Tobolfk. N. lat. 56 10’. E. long. 69° 14". 

ISCHIMSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Tobolfk, at the conflux of the I{chim and Oby; 112 
‘miles E. of Tobolfk. 

- ISCHIO-CAVERNOSUS, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Winflow and others to the erector penis muicle, See 
Generation, 
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ISCHIOCELE, in Surgery, a heraia between che facrum 
and ifchium. 

ISCHIO-COCCYGEUS, in Anatomy, a name for the 
coccygeus mufc'e ; which fee. 

ISCHIUM, one of the divifions of the os ianominatum. 
See Exrremitigs. 

Iscuium Os, Fre@ures of, in Surgery. See Fracrorr. 

ISCHNAMBLUCIS, in Natural Hiflory, the name of 
agenus of foflils of the clafs of the felenite, but one uF 
thofe which ase of a columnar form, not of the common 
rhomboidal one. 

The word is derived from the Greek, sxyv0:, thin, xB 
blunt or obiufe, and xiv, a column, and expreffes a body” ia 
form of a thin flatted column, with cbtufe ends. The bodies 
of this genus are of an oGtohedral figure, coniifting of fix 
long planes and about two broken ends. The top and bafe 
planes are broader than the reft. The crack which runs 
through the whole length of bodies of this genus is oftes 
filled with clay, which fpreads itfelf into the form of aq 
ear of fome grailes ; of this genus there are valy four knowa 
fpecies. Hill, 

ISCHNOPHONIA, in Medicine, from ieyo:, thin, and 
Cwvr, the voice, a term which feems to have been ufed originally 
to denote a certain tenuity or fmallnefs of the voice ; but 
the moft common acceptation of the word is in the fenfe of 
hefitation of fpeech. 

ISCHURIA, from icy, J flop, and ge-v, urine, fignifies 
an entire fuppreffion or retention of the urine. 

The difcharge of urine may be a'together prevented or 
fupprefled for a time, from four different fets of caufes ; 
whence Dr. Cullen has, with great judgment, arranged the 
forty-three varieties of i/churia, defcribed by Sauvages after 
Cuflon, under four heads or fpecies. Thefeare, 1. I{fchuria 
renalis, in which the impediment to the excretion of urine 
is in the £idnies themfelves ; 2. [fchuria ureterica, in which 
the impediment contifls in an obftru€tion of the canal of the 
ureters, through which the urine fhould pafs into the bladder ; 
3. ichuria veficalis, in which the urine, fecreted by the 
kidnies, and tran{mitted through the ureters, is retained 
in the dladder from difeafe in that receptacle itfelf ; and, 
4. Uchuria urethralis, in which the impediment is occafioned 
by jome obftruétion in the canal of the urethra, through 
which the contents of the bladder are difcharged. Sce 
Cullen. Synopl. Nofol, Method. Clafs iv. Ord. 5. Sauvages, 
Clafs x. Ord. 3. 

The renal Uchuria, in which there ts little or no feeretion 
of urine efle€ted by the kidnies, is to be diftinguifhed by 
the following cireumflances: It fupervenes upon fome pre- 
vious affection of the kidnies, and is accompanied by pain 
or an unedfy fenfe of weight in the region of the kidnies 
while, at the fame time, there is no tumour in the hypogaf- 
trium, or lower portion of the belly, fuch as a diltended 
bladder would ocealion, nor any defire to make water. 
The ifchuria, from obftru@ted ureters, is accompanied by 
fimilar fymptoms, except that the pain or uneatinefs is felt 
in the courfe of the ureter; it js likewife unaccompanied 
by hypogaftric tumour, or defire to pafs urine. ‘The moit 

requent caufes of thefe two forms of retention of urine 
are inflammation of the kidnies or of the ureters, or the 
prefence of calculous concretions in thofe parts; bt other 
caufes have been occafionafly obferved to produce the dif- 
eafe, fuch as grumous blood, impacted in the fame parts, 
and purulent matter, or mucus, obflructing the pailages, 
It may te remarked, that fome writers have confived the 
term refention of urine to the renal form of the difeafe, as if 
they would affert, that, when the urive was not fecreted, it 
wus rejained in the blood; and they denote the other forms 
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of the difeafe by the term /uppyefion of urine :—~a falfe hypo- 


thefis, but the terms may be retained as expreffing the facts. 
When the retention is ‘connetted with infammation of the 
kidney or ureter, its cure will depend upon the removal of 
that -inflammatory - ftate. «(See Nepuritis ) And when 
it originates from impacted calculus, it mutt be treated 
witli the remedies reforted to in other calculous cafes. See 
Nepuratcia. 

The two other fpecies of ifehtria, ofiginating from im- 
pediments to the evacuation of the bladder, by difeafes of 
that organ itfelf, or of its one t, the urethra, are to be 
diftinguithed, by the evident tumour of the hypogaftrium, 
above the pubes, and by the see ae urging to make water, 
accompanied with pain in the neck of the bladder, in the 
one cafe;and in fome part of the urethra in theother. The 
caufes which give rile to the -vefical fuppreffion of urine; 
are inflammation of the neck of the bladder; itone in the 
bladder ; fpafm of the {phin&er ; palfy extending | to the 
bladder; over-diftention of its Gbres) from retaining the 
urine too long 5 purulent-matter, mucus, or grumous blood, 
lodged in the neck of the bladder ; and tumoats af the 
neighbouring parts compreffing the neck of the bladder, 
fuch as hardened feces in the reftum, or calculous concre- 
tions, flatus, inflammation, abfeefs, or ieiovhaidal {wellings 
in the fame bowel, and alfo the grayid uierus, or other en- 
largements of that vifcus. The caufes of impediment in the 
canal of the’ urethra, which occafion fuppreffion of urine, 
are inflammation of that paflage ; pus, mucus, or grumous 
bicod impacted in it ; ftricture ; tumours in the hia 
phimofis, &c. vs 

The means by which thefe ddutes of fuppreffion of urine 
are chiefly to be removed, and the difeafe to be cured, are 
principally furgical. See Suppreffion of Urisx. 

Iscourta, in Surgery. See Retention of Urine. 

TSEFIORD, in Geography, a large bay or gulf of Den- 
mark, on the N. coatt of the ifland of Zealand; the mouth 
ef which lies in N. lat. 55°-59'. E. long. 11° go’. 

ISELASTICS, Isevasrica,:a kind of games, or com- 
bats, celebrated in the cities of Greece.and Afia, in the 
time of the Roman emperors. 

‘The victors at thefe games had very-confiderable” privi- 
leges conferred on them ; after thee example of Auguitus 
and the Athenians,-who did the hike to the conquerors at 
the Olympic, Pythian, and If_hmian games.’ ‘Vhey were 
crowned on the f{pot, immediately after their victory ; had 
penfions allowed them ; were furnifhed with 1 provifion at the 
public coft ; were carried home in triumph, and made to 
enter their parkies through a breach in the walls; whence 
their appellation from siccAauves, to ender. 

ISELIN, James CukisToPHER, in Biography, an emi- 
nent philologitt and divine, was born at Bafil in 1681 ; and 
ha¥ieg laid a good foundation in grammar learning, he was 
sdenitted to oe academical courfe as early as the age of 13, 
and at 15 he diftinguithed himfelf by a Latin poem on 
«he Paflage of the Rhine’’ by the French, which ob- 
tained forshim great ee ‘In 1701 he was ordained 
minifter, and on that occafion publifhed a difiertation on the 
Babylon of the Revelations in anfwer to the bifhop of 
Mi cat: In 1704 he accepted the chair of eloquence and 
hiftory in the u: averfity of Marpurg, which he occupied 
with great reputation fortwo years. In 1706 he was 
appointed profeffor of biftory and antiquities at Bafil, aud in 
1711 he was made doéter in theclogy, and appointed to teach 
that fcience. He was invited to fettle at Paris, which he 
declined, and the French academy ele€ted him to the place 
of honorary member, vacant by the death of Cuper. This 
honour. was conferred upon him in return for the pains 
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he had taken to comply with the king's requeft of oliy 
taining for him copies of the aéts of the council held at 
Bafil in the fifteenth century, He died in 3737, and his 
memory was honoured by a great number of eulogies in 
Latin and German. The works of M. Ifelin confift of 
orations, differtations, and detached tracts on, a variety. of 
fubjects, philological, theological, and mifcellaneous. Moreri.. 
. Iseniy, Isaac, was born at Bafil.in 1728. . He received 
his academieal editcation.at Gottingen, where he paid great 
attention to juvifprudence and fatiltics under the molt. able 
profeffors. He undertook the tafl of reducing the jurif- 
prudence of the Swifs confederation into a fyftem,, of which 
he , publifhed a {pecimen in his thefis, when he obtained 
the degree of doctor, under the title of « l’entamen, Juris 
public1 Helvetici.”” When he had completed his fludies 
he went to Paris, and obtained the acquaintance and friend« 
fhip of the moft eminent men of letters in that capital. 
After his return, he applied with great diligence to the 
ftudy of jurifprudence, and in 1756 be was appointed to 
the important office of fecretary to the grand council of 
his native city. .Soon after he publiflied his. firft work, 
entitled the « Dream of Mankind,” which has gone through 
many editions. He next gavt the, worldva work, entitled 
«“ Free Thoughts on the Depopulation of my native, City,”’ 
in which he recommended, the admiffion of new citizens. But 
his moft important w ork was his « Hittory of Mankind,” 
in which he traces the progrets of the human mind from 
a ftate of rudenefs to that of refinement, and. fhews in what 
manner nations have emerged from obfcurity, and have been a 
completely civilized by the introduction of arts and manu- 
factures. feliny was the author alfo of a periodical works 
entitled ‘¢ Ephemerides of Mankind.’’? © He carried on an 


countries, and he wrote many excellent ¢ritiques in’ the 
“¢ Deutfhe Bibliothek,”’ which are faid to be diftinguifhed ~ 
by their acutenefs, modeity, and adherence to truth. He 

died in the year 1782, at the age of 54. Ifciin’s writings 
abound-with exalted ideas and ingenious thoughts, and dile — 
play great knowledge of human ‘nature, andent patriots ss 
anda ttrong vigorous mind. Gen. Biog. Ne 

ISEN,mn Geogr aphy, a town of Bavaria; 24 miles E.N ES 
of Munich. ia¥ 

ISENBURG, Upper, County of, a principality of © 
Germany, fituated in the Wetterau, about 30. mies long ~ 
and re broad. The houfe of Ifenburg is divided into fee ; 
veral branches, taking their furnames ref{pectively from towns 
on the eftate. 

Ispxaunc, Lower, a connty of Ge ermany, in the circle” 
of the Lower Rhine, formerly governed by courts of its 
own, asa fief of the ele€torate of ‘reves. 

IsENBURG, a town of Germany, giving name to the a 
county, fituated on, the, Her, and furrounded with fharp” 
rocks, on one of which is acaille built by Charlemagne 5 TO” q 
miles N. of Coblentz. N. lat. gor 30!.\) Edongi7 4 gi§t 

Isenzurc, New, a town ot Germany, in the cone 
Ifenburg, founded by French refugees 5 3 miles S. of Frank 
fort onthe Maine. N. lat. 50 gle E. long. 8°38’. - | 
ISENHAGEN, a town of Weltphalia, in the princi 
pality of Luneburg ; 24 miles E.N.E. of Zelle. re 

ISEO, a town of Italy, 1 in the department of the Benaco, 
on a te to which it gives name, through which the river 
Oglio takes its courfe: the town was anciently called “ Sa- 
bino ;?? 12 miles N.W. of Brefcia. aft 

ISER, a river of the Tyrolele, which rifes about § miles 
N. of Infpruck, and, pafling by Munich, Landfhut, Landauy 
&c. runs into the Danube, 2 miles below Deckendorf. 

ISERE, a river which rifes in the Alps, about 12 nile 
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from mount Cenis, in a mountain called « Iferan,” in thé 
duchy of Savoy, and, after entering France, pafles by 

Grénoble, &c. and joins the Rhone, about 3 miles above 
Valence ; navigable for boats as far as Montmelian. 

Isere, formerly Grafivaudan and Vienncis, one of the 11 
departments of the eaftern region of France, fo called, from 
the rivér Ifere, which croffes it ; fituated in N. lac. 45° 30 
W. of Mont Blanc: containing 452 fquare leagues, and 
441,208 inhabitants, and divided into four diftriGs, viz. 

Vienne, including 104,689 inhabitants ; Tour-da-Pin, havinz 
99,053; Grenoble, 169,623; and St. Marcellin, 67,843 
inhabitants. Its’ number of cantons is 44, and that of 
communes 558. Vhe annual contributions amount to 
3,546,809 francs, and the expences charged upon it to 
338,804 francs 37 cents. This department confifts of 
barren and marfhy plains, deep vallies, and high mountains 
partially wooded. The chief produéts are grain, hemp, 
roots, fome good wine, and excellent paftures. It has 
mines of iron, copper, lead, coal, quarries, and mineral {prings. 
Its capital is Grenoble. 

ISERINE, in Mineralogy. See TiTantum. 

ISERLOHN, or Lomn, in Geography, a town of Ger- 
many, in the county of Mark, inhabited by Lutherans, Cal- 
vinifts, and Roman Catholics, who are a‘lowed their feparate 
worfhip. © Its mauufatures are confiderable in iron, tin, rib- 
bons, velvets, filks, ftuffs, &c. ; 32 miles N.E. of Cologne. 
Nz lat. 51° 18’. E. long. 7° 40! 
~ ISERNIA, a town of Naples, in the Molife,; fituated at 
the foot of the Apennines, the fee of a bifhop ;.:12 miles 
W.S:W. of Molife. N: lat.41° 38'. E. long. 417 2!. 

ISERTIA, in Botany, was fo named in honour of Mr. 
Ifertya German botanift, and furgeon in the Danith fervice, 
on the coaft of Guinea —Schreb. 234. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 
249. Mart. Mill. Dié&.v. 2. Vahl. Eclog. p. 2..27. Lamarck 
Tiluftr. t. 259. (Guettarda ; Juff. 207. Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 
317+) Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Rubiaceae, Juli. : , 

Gen. Ch, Cal. Perianth of one leaf, fuperior, coloured, 
four'or fix-toothed, prrmanent. Cer. of one petal, funnel- 
fhaped’; tube long, cylindrical, flightly curved ; ‘limb di- 
vided’ into fix, fubovate, rather erect, villofe fogments. 
Stam. Filaments fix, very fhort, within the throat of the 
corolla; anthers linetr, affixed to the back, ere’t. Pif. 
Germen inferior, roundifh ; fty'e thread-fhaped, furrounded 
by a glandule at the bafe ; ftigma fix-cleft. Peric. Fruit 
pulpy, fomewhat globular, crowned by the €alyx, fix- 
celled; the cafes of the cells brittle. Seeds numerous, 
fmall, angulated, rough. 

Ef. Ch.” Calyx’ fuperior, fix-toothed. 
fhaped, fix-cleft. 
feeded. 

y. I. coccinea. Willd. nt. (Guettarda coccinea ; Aubl. 
‘Guian. v. 3: t. 123. )—Leaves lanceolite-elliptical, clothed 
with hoary pubefcence, acuminate, acute at each end, 
Plower-ftalks branched, bifid. A native of woods in Gui- 
‘ana, flowering and bearing fruit at all feafons,—This tree 
rifes to the height of ten or twelve feet, is furnifhed with 
erect, knotty, fquare dranches. Leaves oppotite, large, 
ovate, acute, green above, downy beneath, dark-coloured, 
with reddith nerves, Svipulas long, broad, acuteydeciduous, 
Flowers racemofe, ereét, terminal; their partiai-ftalks op- 
pofite, furnifhed with two little fcales. Ca/yx. purplith. 
Lube yellow. Fruit red. 

2. I. parviflora. Willd. n. 2.—* Leaves oblong, the 
Bunch of 
flowers ovate.”? — Found in the ifland of ‘T'rinidad.— Leaves 
generally fmooth, fometimes rather villofe beneath, 


Corolla funnel- 


Stigma fix-cieft. Fruit fix-celled, many- 
*. 


ISI 
ISETSK, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the governs 


ment of Tobolfk, on the Ifet, which runs: into the ‘Tebol, 


near Yalutorovfk ; 44 miles W.S.W. of Yalatorovfk. 
ISGAARD, a town of Denmark, in North Jutland, 
fituated on a peninfula in the Baltic ; feven miles E.N.E. of 
Aarhuus. 
ISGAUR, Iscurtan, or Jfuria, anciently called « Di- 
ofcurias,”” and. Sebaftopolis,” a town of Mingrelia, on the 
E. coait of the Black fea, with a road for fhips, which in 
fummer is tolerably good. In 1672 it was burned down by 
the Abhkas, who were invited by the prince of Mingrelia to 
aft him againft the Turks. N. lat. 43° 18. E. long. 
qo 32's ae 
ISHMAELITES;in Ancient Geography and Hiftory, the 
defcendants of Ifhmael, the fon of Abraham by Hagar, his 
Egyptian bond-maid. Ifhmael was born in the year B.C. 
1910, and his name, fonnded on a circumftafice which afforded 
relief to kis mother, when fhe was wandering from her maf- 
ter’s houfe towards Egypt, her native country, is derived 
from the Hebrew Spey 37’, formed of y ‘93°, /bhamah, to 
hear, and 5S», e/, God, and denoting ‘*the Lord hath 
hearkened !"’ The heavenly meffenger who appeared to 
Hagar in the wildernefs, and inftruéted her by what name 
to call her future fon, preditied alfo that he and his pofterity 
would prove fierce and warlike, engaged in repeated hoiti- 
lities, and yet able to:maintain their independence. Hagar, 
deriving encouragement from this circumftance, returned to 
the houfe of Abraham, and was foon delivered of her pro- 
mifed fon. .The father regarded Ifimael as the heir of his 
wealth, till Sarah had the promife of her fom Ifaac. After 
the birth of [faac, Abraham was perfuaded by his wife to 
difmifs Hagar and her fon ; and the patriarch probably pro- 
vided for their fubfiftence in fome diftant fituation, where 
they could not encroach on the patrimony of Ifaac. Hav- 
ing wandered for fome time in the wildernefs of Beerfheba, 
they proceeded farther to the wildernefs of Paran, which 
bordered on Arabia, and here Ifhmael arrived at maturity, 
and became an expert archer, or a hunter and warrior. Ia 
procefs of time his mother procured for him a wife out of 
Egypt, by whom he had twelve fons,:who eventually eita- 
blifhed themfelves as the heads.of fo many diltinct Arabian 
tribes. Accordingly the defcendants of [fhmael are men- 
tioned in hiltory, under:the general name of Arabians and 
Ifhmaelites. - Of Efhmael’s perfonal hiltory, we merely 
learn from the facred writings, that he joined with his bro- 
ther Lfaac in paying the lait tribute -of refpect to the re- 
mains of their father ;-and that he died at the age of 137 
years (B.C. 1773.) Gen. xxv.g 18. His deicendants, 
according to the feripture account, fpread themfeives * from 
Havilah to Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou goelt into 
Aflyria.”” From this brief itatement, we may conjecture 
how far their territory extended ; for Haviiah, accordimg to 
the generality of writers, was fituated near the confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and Shur, on the ifthmus 
which feparates Arabia from Egypt, now called the ilth- 
mus- of Suez. From thence we may we!l imagine, that 
they fpread themfelves on both fides fo far as to have taken 
pofleflion of the greateft part of Arabia; and, indeed, 
Jofephus (Antiq. l. i c. 13.) does not ferupte to ityle 
their progenitor the founder of the Arabian nation. 
ARABIA. 
ISI, in Hindoo Mythology, is a name of 


See 


the goddefs 
Parvati, confort of Siva, in his form of Z/a ; which fee 
ISLA, Ice, fealts and facrifices anciently folemnized in 
honour of the goddefs Ifis. 
The Lfia were full of the mof abominable impurities ; 
and for that reafon, thofe who were initiated into them 
5 were 
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were obliged to take an oath of fecrecy. They held for 
mine days fucceffively, but grew fo fcandalous, that the fenate 
abolifhed them at Rome, uuder. the confulate of Pifo and 
Gabinius, ‘They were re-eltablithed by Auguftus, and the 
“emperor Commodus himnfelf affifted at them, appearing among 
the priefts of that goddefs with his head {haven, and carrying 
the Anubis, 

IS{AC Taste is one of the moft confiderable monu- 
ments of antiquity, being a plate of copper or brafs, dif- 
covered at Rome, in 1525, and fuppofed by the various 
figures in bas relief upon it, to reprefent the fealts of Iiis, 
and other Egyptian deities. 

With regard to the hiftory of this monument, we may ob- 
ferve, that the copper or brafs ground was overlaid with a 
‘black enamel, artificially intermixed with {mall plates of filver. 
When, i the year 1525, the conflable of Bourbon took the 
city of Rome, a lock{mith bought it from a foldier, and then 
fold it to cardinal Bembo, wie whofe death it came into 
‘the hands of the duke of Mantua, and was kept in that 
family till it was loft at the taking of that city by the Impe- 
rialifts in the year 1630, nor has it been ever heard of fince. 
By good fortune it had been engraved in its full proportion, 
and with all poffible exa@inefs, by Aineas Vico of Parma. 
This tablet was divided into three horizontal compartments, 
in each gf which were different fcenes, containin: different 
actions. “ Thofe compartments are, as it were, different car- 
touches, diftingdifhed fometimes by fingle ftrokes only, but 
oftener by a very large fafcia, which is full of hierogly phics, 
that is, of that mytfterious writing, confecrated by the an- 
cient Egyptians to the myfteries of religion. The four 
fides of the table were inclofed with a border, filled up, like 
the ground, with feveral figures of the Egyptian gods, and 
with a great number .of hieroglyphics. “Where have been 
various opinions as to the antiquity of this monument : 
fome have fuppofed that it was engraved long before the 
time when the Egyptians worfhipped the figures of men 
and women. Others, among whom is bifhop Warburton, 
apprehend, that it was made at Rome, by perfons attached 
to the worfhip of Ifis. Dr. Warburton confiders it as one 
of the moft modern of the Egyptian monuments, on account 
of the great mixture of hieroglyphic characters which’ it 
bears. 

It has beea alfo a queftion, whatever may be thought of 
the antiquity of this tablet, whether it only reprefents the 
say lteries of Ifis, whofe figure, placed in a fort of niche, 
occupies the centre; or whether it contains the principal 
points ofthe Egyptian theology, fince all their gods are 
here reprefented. Pignorius, Kircher, and Chiflet, have 
offered their various conjectures concerning the defign and 
meaning of thismenument. The abbé Banter (in his « My- 
thology, &c.”’ vol. 1. p. 567.) declares it to be his opinion, 
that it was a votive table, which fome prince, or private 
perfon, had confecrated to Ifis, as an acknowledgment for 
fome benefit which he believed fhe had conferred upon him. 
That goddefs occupies the principal place in it, and the de- 
fign of varying her attitudes and fymbols, muft have been 
to point cut to us, in how many different mades fhe was 
xeprefented, as well as the different facrifices that were 
offered to her. Accordingly, three forts of thefe are there 
to be obferved, one of animals, another of plants, and a 
third of libations. Perhaps the perfon who had confecrated 
this table to Ifis, had offered to her all thefe forts of facri- 
fices, either for having been cured of fome feyere difeafe, 
or for having been delivered from fome great danger, to 
which he had been expofed by fea; for that goddels was 
equally invoked in difeafes, and when people were entering 
upon a long voyage; fiace the epithets of «* Salutaris’”? and 


. 
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« Pelagia’ were added to her name. Nothing was more 
common than the votive tables, confecrated ie Tfis. All 
the temples of this godde{fs were full of them; and works 
of that fort procured a living to great numbers of painters, 
as we learn from Juvenal (Sat. 18.) + 


«Et quam votiva teftantur fano tabella 
Plurima, Pitores quis nefcit ab Ifide pafci.”’ 


ISIACI, priefts of the goddefs Ifis. Diofcorides tellg 
us, that they bore a branch of fea-wormwood in tlieir hands 
inftead of olive, They fung the praifes of the goddefs 
twice a day, vis. at the rifing of the fun, when they opened 
her temple ; after which they begged alms the reft of the 
day, and returning at night, repeated their orifons, and shut 
up the temple, 

Such was the life and office of the Ifiaci; they never 
covered their feet with any thing but the thin bark of the 
plant papyrus, which occafioned Prudentius and others to 
fay they went bare-footed. ‘They wore no garments but 
linen, becaufe Ifis was the firft who taught mankind the cul. 
ture of this commodity. See Diodorus Sicilus, and Plu- 
tarch’s Ifis and Ofiris. 

ISIDORE of Pelufium, in Biography, a celebrated dif. 
ciple of St. John Chrytoftom, and diftinguithed in the Greek 
and Roman calendars by the epithet of ‘ Saint,’’ was by 
birth an Egyptian ; and flourifhed, as the contemporary of 
Nonnus, and, according to Cave, about the year g12. As 
his name does not occur after the year 433, he prebably died 
before the middle of the fifth century. He embraced the 
monattic life at Pelufium, and acquired, by his aufterities and 
indefatigable application to literary fiudies, high reputation 
for fanétity, learning, and eloquence, fo that he was ho- 
noured by the Greeks with the appellation of ¢¢ the famous.” 
Facundus fays, that he wrote 2000 epiftles for the edifi- 
cation of the church; and Suidas afcribes to him 3000, 
explanatory of the fcriptures. Of thefe there are ftill ex- 
tant 2612, in five books ; of which Mofheim fpeaks in terms 
of high commendation: faying of them, that though they are 
fhort, they are admirably written, both with refpeét to the 
folidity of the matter, and the purity and elegance of their 
flyle. He adds, that they manifeft more piety, genius, 


erudition, and wifdom, thar are to be found in the volu- 


minous productions of many other writers, and that they 
cait a confiderable degree of light upon feveral parts of 
{fcripture. Dr. Lardner, citing a differta:ion of Dr. Heu- 
mann on Ifidore of Pelufium (apud Primitias Gottingentes, 
Hanover, 1738, 4to.), informs us, that this learned writer 
argues, that moft of Ifidore’s letters are fictitious, and not 
a real correfpondence ; and, fays Lardner, he feems to have 
proved what he advances. Imhdore has largely quoted all, 
or moft of the canonical books of the Old Teitament ; but 
he very feldom quotes any apocryphal books. He alfo 
often cites the four gofpels, the aéts of the apoitles, and all 
St. Paul's epiftles, except that to Philemon. He likewife 
quotes and explains paflages of the epiltle of James, the 
firft and feeond epiltle of Peter, and the firit epiltle of John. 
He explains the 8th verfe of the fecond epiltle of John, and 
there is no reafon to doubt his having received the other. He 
explains a paflage of the epiltle of Jude; and ufes feveral 
exprefiions that feem to have been taken from the book of 
Revelation: fo that, upon the whole, his canon of {cripture 
was the fame as our’s, Ifidore had a great refpeét for the 
fcriptures, and often recommends the perufal of them, 
The beft edition of his works was publithed at Paris, in 
Greek and Latin, 1638, folio. Cave. Dupin. Mofheim, 
Lardner. ee ; 
IsrporE of Sevilley was an eminent bithop of thie city in 
* < Spaia 
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“Spain for 40 years, from the year sg5 or 596 to 636. 
‘He was the fon of Severianus, governor of Carthagena, and 
brother of Leander, bifhop of Seville, who-had the care of 
his education. He pretided at-a council held in Seville in 
ig, and at another in Toledo in 633; in which meafures 
were adopted that ferved to reform the lax {tate of eccle- 
fiaftical difcipline and manners in Spain. He was a volu- 
minous writer, and his works are enumerated by Dupin and 
Lardner; and the beft edition of them was publifhed at 
Paris, in 1601, by father James du Breuil, a Benedi¢tine 
monk, in folio. Asa writer, he is characterized more by 
learsing and pedantry, than by judgment, tafte, or accu- 
racy. Mofheim reckons him among thofe authors, who 
gave rife, by their collections, to that fpecies of divinity, 
which was afterwards dilting uifhed by the Latins under the 
denomination of “ pofitive theology ”’ Dupin, though he 
reprefents him as a prodigy of learning, and an oracle, ad- 
mits that he wanted genius, and a difcriminating judgment ; 
and that his opinions are often falfe, and his remarks trivial, 
and frequently erroneous; and that his ftyle is rather per- 
fpicuous than eloquent or polifhed. Ifidore received all the 
fame books of the New Tettament which we receive ; and 
he fpeaks of them with great refpect, {tating that they con- 
tain the precepts of life and the rule of faith, and that they 
may be profitably read by all forts of men. This Ifidore is 
fometimes called “ the younger,” to diftinguifh him from 
Ifidore, bifhop of Cordova, in the fifth century, who wrote 
** Commentaries on the two Books of Kings,’’ which he 
dedicated to Paul Orofius, the difciple of St. Auguttine. 
Cave. Mofheim. Dupin. Lardner. 

_ Ifidore was a man of great and extenfive learning, but 
particularly, it is faid, in geometry, mufic, and aftrology, 
which, in the time of Ifidore, was another name for aftro* 
nomy. 

His book on the holy offices contains the principal points 
of difcipline and ecclefiaftical polity. He is frequently 
ranked among mufical writers. In his treatife on the divine 
offices, much curious information occurs concerning canto 
fermo, and mufic in yeneral; but particularly its introduc- 
tion into the church, the inftitution of the four tones by St. 
Ambrofe, and the extenfion of that number to eight by St. 
Gregory. In treating of fecular mufic, he has a fhort 
chapter on each of the following fubjeéts: of mufic, and its 
ame; of its invention: its definition: of its three contti- 
tuent parts, harmonics, rhythm, and metre: of mutical 
humbers: of the three-fold divifions of mutic; rt, Of the 
hatmonical divifion of mulic ; 2dly, Of the organic or in- 
ftrumental divifion ; 3dly, Of the rhythmical divifion. 

Thefe chapters are very fhort, and contain litdle more 
than compreffed definitions of mutical terms. In enumerat- 
ing the feven liberal arts, cap. ii. he ranks them in the fol- 
lowing manner: grammar, rhetoric, loic, arithmetic, mu- 
fic, geometry, altronomy. [fidore died in the year 636, 
and is enrolled among the fain's of the Romith calendar. 

— Istporr, Mercator, or Precavor, the name given to 
the author of a collection of canons, which for fome time 
Were attributed to Ilidore of Seville, is fuppofed to have 
flourithed towards the clofe of the eighth century. This 
eollection contains the pretended decretals of more than fixty 
popes, which are followed by the canons of the councils 
which were held in Greece, Africa, France, and Spain. 
They are generally confidered as fpurious, of which there is 
abundant internal evidence, arifing from the fttyle, the in- 
dOrrecinefs of their dates, and from many hiflorical, geo- 
graphical, and chronological errors. They were invented 
for the parpofe of fttrengthening the already overgrown 
power of the church, and to enforce the belief that the 
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bifhop of Rome was conftituted and appointed by Jefus 
Chriit as fupreme legiflator and judge of the clurch uni- 
verfal; and that, therefore, the bifhops derived all their 
authority from the Ro:ran pontiff, nor could the councils 
determine any thing without his permiflion and confent, 
Though the forgery was manifett to every thinking perfor, 
yet with the great mafs of the people it produced the in- 
tended effect, and contributed to enrich and aggrandize the 
Roman pontiffs, and exalt them above all human authoricy 
and jurifdiction. Moreri. Mofheim. 

Isrpore of Charav, a Greek author, in the time of 
Ptolemy Lagus, about three centuries before the Chriflian 
era, compofed feveral hiftorical works, and a defeription of 
Parthia, which has been publifhed by Hefchelius, and like- 
wife at Oxford, among the col'eétion of the leffer geo~ 

raphers. It is entitled * Mantfiones Parthice.’? 

ISIDORO, Sr., m Geography, a town of Ca’ifornia; 
30 miles N.N.W. of Loreto. 

ISIGNY, atown of France, in the department of Cal- 
vados, and chief place of a canton, in the diltrit of Bayeux ; 
29 miles W.N W. of Caen. The place contains 1S29, and 
the canton 13,651 inhabitants, ona territory of 240 kilio- 
metres, in 29 communes. N._ lat. 4g 19. W. long. 1 -— 
Alfo, a town of France, in the department of the Channel, 
and chief place of a canton, in the ‘diftri&t of Mortain ; 
9 miles W. of Mortain. The place contains 358, and the 
canton 5708 inhabitants, on a territory of 75 kiliometres, 
in 11 communes. 

ISIKOVA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon ; 
20 miles S.S.W. of Kanazava. 

ISIMA, a town of France, in the department of the 
Dora; 19 miles E. of Aotta. 

ISIME, a town of Thibet ; 25 miles E. of Harachar. 

ISINDI, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal town of 
Afia, in the fecond Pamphylhia. 

ISINDUS, or Istnpa, a town of Afia, in Tonia. 

ISINGLASS, a name given to Mufcovy talc, and to 
Ichthyocolla ; which fee. See alfo Give. 

Istnevass Fifh, in Ichthyology. See AcipeNsER and Huso. 

ISIS, in Ancient Geography, Tchorok, a river of Adia, in 
the Colchide, which, according to Arrian, was navigable ; 
and he places it between the mouth of the Acinafis and that 
of Mogra, about go ftadii from the one and the other. 

Ists, in Geography, a name frequently given to the river 
Thames, before it joins the Thame at Dorchetler; but this 
river is only a branch of the Thames, which rifes near Min- 
chinhampton in Gloucelterfhire, aud joins the main itrean 
newer Leehlade. 

Ists, in Mythology, a goddefs of the ancient Egyptians, 
worfhipped by them and many other nations. 

llis, according to fome, is fynonymous with varx«r, 
ancient or aged, an ex preflion which, in the Fyyptian 
theology, was appropriated to the moon, on account of her 
eternal birth. According to cthers. and particularly Jab- 
lon{ki, (Pantheon Egyptiveum, vo!. ai.) [us, in the Egyp- 
tian language, figmitied * the caufe of abundance 2” and it 
was applied by the Egyptian prieits to the moon, becanfe 
they fuppofed, in confequence of attention to the phenomena 
of nature, that the moon has a dire&t influeace on the ate 
mofphere, the winds, and the rains; and therefore they 
regarded it, like the fun (which they called Oliris), as one 
of the fources of the inundation of the Nile. Hence they 
were led to characterize this beneficial etlect, by desominat- 
mg the caufe of it Lfis. ‘This is taid to have happened 920 
years after the exodus of the [raelites ; at which period 
they beltowed furnames en the fun and moon, proper to fix 
their dileoveries, and prefented the people wita anew theos 

logy. 
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logy. According to Herodvtus ard all the ancients, -Ofiris 
and Ifis were the two great divinities of the Egyptians, and 
the moft generally worfhipped in the whole country ; and, 
indeed, almoft the whole mythology of thofe ancient people 
js comprehended under what their prietts fabled about them. 
The Greek and Latin authors extend {till farther this 
Egyptian mythology concerning fis and Ofiris, fince, ac- 
cording to them, they comprehended all nature, and all the 
gods of that ancient people. According to Herodotus, the 
Egyptians took Ifis for Ceres, and believed that Apollo 
and Diana were her children, and that Latona had only 
been their nurfe ; differing from the Greeks, who regarded 
‘ther as their mother, According to the fame author, Apollo 
and Orus, Diana and Bubaflis, Ceres and Ifis, are the 
fame ; and hence it is, he fays, that Aitchylus makes Diana 
the daughter of Ceres. Moreover, the mythologifts affert, 
that [fis and Ofiris included, under different names, all the 
gods of paganifm; fince, according to them, Ifis is Terra, 
Ceres, Juno, the Moon, Minerva, Cybele, Venus, Diana, 
and, in one word, all nature: and hence, as they pretend, 
this goddefs was called Myrionyma, that is, who has a thou- 
fand names. Ofiris alfo, in their opinion, is Bacchus: or 
Dionyfius, the Sun, Serapis, Pluto, Ammon, Pan, Apis, 
Adonis, &c. It is difficult to afcertain the real origin of 
fis amid{t thefe mythological fables. Some have pretended 
that the fable of Ifis came originally from Greece 3 and they 
have confounded that goddefs with lo, the daughter of 
Inachus, king of Argos. The fable of To is recited b 


Ovid in his ** Metamorphofis,”? (1. 38.) and this. fable has. 


been differently under{tood and explained by various authors. 
it is allowed that there was in Greece a princefs named Io, 
the daughter of Inachus, or, as Paufanias fays, of Jafus ; 
and the Greeks took occafion to confound Ifis and‘Io, in 
confequence of the introduction of the worfhip of Ifis into 
Greece, efpecially into the city of Argos. Inachus taught 
the Greeks’to pay honour to Ifis, and hence they looked 
upon her as his daughter. Jablonfki fays, that the Egyp- 
tians, from remote antiquity, worfhipped the moon, under 
her proper name of * Joh,’”? which, in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, fignifies the moon; and that Inachus, the firft king 
of Argos, carried thts worfhip into Greece, nearly 300 
years before the birth.of Mefes. It is there, fays Euita- 
thius, that a cow is the fymbol of Io, or the moon; for in 
the Argian language, ‘the moon is called Io. . The Grecian 
fable, on the ether hand, makes Io crofs the fea from 
Greece; metamorphofed into a cow, and conduéts her into 
}egypt,\where fhe receives the name of Ifis. Accordingly, 
I gy, puts thefe words 
1 1e mouth of Jupiter, “ Condud Io to the banks of 
the Nile, acrofs the waves of the fea. Let her become Iifis: 
let her be the goddefs of the Egyptians; let her augment 
the waters of the river, and let loofe the winds.’ As the 
Nile began to increafe at the new moon which follows the 
folitice, the Egyptian priefts, who regarded this planet as 
the mother of the winds, decreed to her the honour of ‘this 
phenomenon. *£ Ifis,’’ fays Servius, (Obf. on the A‘neid. 
4. 5.) ** isthe genius of the Nile. ‘The fiftrum fhe bears in 
her hand indicates the increafe and the flowing of the waters ; 
the vafe fhe holds in her left marks their abundance in all the 
canals.’”? - Temples were erected to her in the different pro- 
vinces, and fhe had altars and facrifices throughout the whole 
country.  Coptos,’? fays Euftathius, “is a city of the 
‘Thebais, where’ Jo is adored under the name of Ifis. It is 
en her feltivals that. they celebrate with the fiftrum the in- 
creafe of the Nile.’’- Lhe people, from the allegorical lan- 
gage of the priefts, imagined that they owed this bounty 
£0 the tears of that divinity. ‘The Egyptians, according to 
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Paufanias, were -perfuaded that the tears of Ifis had the 
virtue to augment the Nile, and to make it rife up into the 
country. Savary, in his « Letters.on Egypt,’’ fays, that 
the Copts are not yet cured of this fuperitition. 
Notwithftanding the fabulous pretevfions of the Greeks 
with regard to the origin of Ifis, and their attempts to idet- 
tify her with their Io, the Egyptians, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus (1. i.) and Plutarch (De If et Ofir.) affert that 
this princefs was bern in their country ; that fhe married 
Ofiris, that they lived together in perfect harmony, and that 
they concurred in their.endeavours to polish and civilize their 
fubjeéts, to teach them agriculture, and feveral other necef- 
fary arts of lite. Diodorus adds, that Ofiris, determining on 
an expedition to India for purpofes of civilization, fettled 
Ifis regent of his kingdom. (See Baccuus.) On his rep 
tarn to Egypt he found that his brother Typhon had formed 
a party againtt the government. T'yphon, however, refilted 
the gentle means ufed by Ofiris for fubduing his ainbitious 
{pirit, and, under a pretence of hofpitality, confined him ina 
cheft exquifitely wrought, and threw it into the Nile. When 
Ifis heard of her hufband’s tragical end, fhe made diligent 
fearch for the corpfe, and having found it in Phoenicia, was 
allured by the king of Byblos to carry it off to Egypt, 
Having lamented over it, fhe at length caufed it be interred 
at Abydos, a town fituated to the weft of the Nile. In 
the mean time T'yphon was contrivirg to fecure his new ems 
pire, but Ifis, being recovered from her diftrefs, co:leéted 
her troops, and placed them under the conduét of Orus, her 
fon, who purfued the tyrant, and vanquifhed him in two 
pitched battles. (See Typuon.) Ifis having died fome time — 
atter her fon’s victory over L'yphon, the Egyptians paid — 
adoration to her with her hufband Ofiris, as to divinities; and 
becaute they had applied themielves, during their reign, to 
teach agriculture, the ox and the cow became their fymbols, 
Feftivals were inftituted to their honour, in which feveral 
infamous rites were afterwards introduced. There the infay_ 
mous image ef the Phallus which Ifis had confecrated, was 
carried in proceflion, and it became the fymbol of fruit- — 
fulnefs, though in its original inftitution it had only been the 
mark of Ifi3’s paflion for Ofiris her hufband. Ducdorus Si+ 
culus has recorded the following infcription on an ancient 
monument, by which Ifis was characterized. “TI, Lfis, am 
the queen of this country. And I had Mercury for, my, 
prime minilter. None had power to hinder the execution — 
of my orders. I am the eldett daughter of Saturn, the 
youngelt of the gods. J ato the fitter and the wife of king 
Ofiris. Iam the mother of king Orus. I am fhe whore- 
fides in the dog-ftar.. The city of Bubaftis was built in — 
honour to me. Rejoice, O Egypt, thou that haft been to — 
me inttead of a nurfe, and mother.”? ‘The following infcrip- 
tion, according to Plutarch (De If. et Olir.) was engraved 
upon the pavement of Minerva’s temple. “I am ail that, ~ 
has keen, that is, and that fhall be, and nene among mortals 
has hitherto taken off my veil.” 
The Egyptains, having called the moon Jfis, or the caufe 
of abundance, applied this epithet to the earth, as the mo-!— 
ther of fruits. We know, fays Macrobius (Saturn. 1. 1.), that — 
Oliris is the fun, and Ifis the earth. Ifis, in the Egyptian — 
language, adds Servius, means the earth. In this point of, — 
view, fhe has a itriking affinity to the Ceres of the Greeks 5 4 
and this agrees with the account given of her by Herodotus — 
(1. it.). Plutarch informs us, that the priefts honoured only* 
with the name of Ifis that part of Egypt which was wa, 
tered by the Nile, and in allution only to her fecundity :. he 
adds, that, in the facred language, they termed the ung 
dation, the marriage of Ofiris with. I fis. . 
_ Liisis reported by Dioderus Siculus to have invented many — 
excellent 
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"excellent medicines: and hence, fays he, after fhe was té- 
‘ceived among the number of the deities, fhe was applied to 
for the cure of diltempers 5 and frequently indicated reme- 
dies by dreams. Galen takes notice of fome plafters which 
bear her name. Banier’s Mythology, vol. i. Savary’s 
Letters on Egypt, vol. ii. See Bunastis, Orus, Osiuts, 
and Soruts. 

Isis, in Zoology, a genus of Zoophytes of a ramofe or 
plant-like form, the fem and branches of which are com- 
pofed of ftony articulations, longitudinally ftriated, united 
by fpongy or horny junétures, and covered, when living or 
in a recent ftate, by a foft porous cellular flefh or bark ; and 
the mouths befet with oviparous polypes. The fpecies of 
this family are entirely of the marme kind, and mottly inha- 
bitants of the Indian feas. 


Species. 


Hirpouris. Joints white with black junétures. Jfis hip- 

puris, Linn. Sertularia ramofiffina, &c. Hort. Cliffort. Jfs, 
Pallas, Ellis, &c. Hippuris faxea, Clutius. Accabarium 
album, Rumpf.. Lithophyton, &c. Gualt. 
_ A native of the Indian feas, whereit is found growing to 
rocks, and is from fix inches to two or three feet in height. 
The flefh, when recent, is bright orange or red, the bone or 
ftony part, as inthe dried ftate, whitifh. A variety is de- 
{cribed by Efper under the name of Itis elongata. 

Dicnoroma. Stem corallite, with {mooth joints and de- 
corticated junétures. Gmel. Zs articulata filiformis, &c. 
Pallas. Hippuris coralloides carnea capenfis, Petiver. 

This fpecies is fomewhat flexible, about fix inches in height, 
with flefh-coloured joints, and fleth of a cinnabar colour, befet 
with convex papille. It inhabits the feas of India and 


Ethiopia. 
Ocuracea. Stem coralline, with decorticated joints and 
knotty junétures. Gmel. Lithoxylon, &c. Hort. Cliffort. 


Lfis articulata paniculato-dichotoma Su explanata, cor- 
tice hinc papillofo, Pallas. Ifis, &c. Soland. Corallium ru- 
brum indicum, Ellis Phil. Tranf. Accabarium rubrum, 
Rumpf. Pfeudocorallium croceum, Ray. Hippuris faxea 
Sfulvo-rubra conéeniana, Morif. Accabaar feu corallodendron 
vuleare rubrum, Seba. 

Inhabits the feas of the Eaft Indies ; the colour deep-red, 
or fometimes white, with the junctures brownith-yellow; the 


_ ftem ifregularly grooved, the branches numerous, dichoto- 


mous and fpread, the joints connected by yellow fpongy 
knobs ; flefh yellow, with numerous {tellated mouths, the 
habitations of polypes, each of which is furnifhed with eight 
clawss 

Entrocua. Stem teftaceous, round, with orbicular per- 
forated joints and verticillated dichotomous branches. Gmel. 

Stem about three quarters of an inch in thicknefs, with 
crowded flat orbicular joints, perforated in the centre, the 
perforations pentangular, with the diflk fomewhat {triated from 
the centre, the outer bark unequal and furrounded with a 
row of tubercles: branches thin, dichotomous, continued 
and not jointed. Inhabits the ocean. 

Asteria. Stem teflaceous, jointed, pentagonal; the 
branches verticillated with a terminal dichotomous {tar. 

“Gmel. Lncrinus capite flellato ramofo dichotomo pentagono 
equifetiformi, Ellis Phil. Tranf. Palma marina e Martinica, 
setsard AG. Parif. 

Found in the feas about the ifland of Barbadoes. Neither 
this nor the f{pecies preceding, though retained under the 
genus Ifis, upon the authority of Gmelin, can with propri- 
ety be confidered as appertaining to that genus, or perhaps 
to any other, at prefent eftablifhed among naturalills. ‘They 
unquettionably belong to a race of creatures whofe manners, 
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even ftrudture, are not at this time very clearly undere 
ood. 

CocctneA. Stem jointed, flender, very red, and fomé« 
what ftriated ; joints united by fhort yellowith fpongy junc- 
tures ; flefh on the outfide covered with fmall fcarle« pro- 
minent cells, each furnifhed with a mouth. Solander. 

A diminutive kind of coral, with irregulariy {preading 
branches, and which rarely exceeds the height of two or 
three inches. It is a native of the Indian ocean, and is fome- 
times found entirely white. 

ESIT, in Geography, atown of Ruffia, in the government 
of Irkutfk, on the Lena. N. la. 61°. E. long. 123° 50. 

ISKA, a name given by the ancients to a light kind of 
agaric, growing to the old ftumps of the oak, hazel, and 
other trees. ‘This being a very light kind of fuel, was ufed 
by the ancients in the manner of a cautery, as we have 
learned from the Indians to ufe moxa, or the dowmof mug- 
wort leaves. 

ISKARSKOIGOROD, in Geography, a town of Ruf- 
fia, inthe government of Toboifk. N. lat. 60 5’. E. long. 

g'14!. 

ISKASKAMAGTHI, a lake of Canada ; 84 miles N.W. 
of Quebec. N. lat. 47° 50’. W. long. 72° 25”. 

ISKIM, a river of Perfia, which runs mto the Arabian 
feay| Nilntiiasg? 4'c8 “Ee long. 57° 9’. 

ISKOLDZ, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Novogrodek ; 30 miles S. E. of Novogrodek. 

ISKOROSE, atownof Poland, in Volhynia ; 48 miles 
N. of Zytomiers. 

ISLA, Josrrm Francis pe, in Biography, a Spanifh 
Jefuit of Madrid, who, after the deftruction of his order, 
retired to Italy, and died at Bologna in 1781. He was 
author of a fatire on the ignorance and vices of the monks, 
entitled <¢ Hiltoria del Fra. Gerundio de Compazas alias 
Zotes,’’ which the fupreme council of Caftile was obliged to 
fupprefs. It has been tranflated into Englifh and German, 
and it is faid that fince the time of Cervantes, ne Spanifh 
writer has difplayed fo much wit ard humour. Gen. 
Biog. 

Bid in Geography, a river of Scotland, which rifes 
in the fhire of Angus, and runs into the Tay, 10 miles N. 
of Perth. 

Ista. See Iza. 

ISLAM. See MAnometans. 

ISLAMABAD, atown of Bengal, and capital of the 
province of Chittigong, fituated on the river Chittigong, or 
Currumpelly, about 12 miles from the bay of Bengal. N. 
lat. 22’ 20’. E. long. gt° 45'\—Alfo, a fmall province of 
Bengal, between Goragot and Patladah. 

ISLAMNAGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Bopal; 1o miles N.N.E. of Bopaltol. 

ISLAMPOUR, a town of Hindoottan, in the circar 
of Nagore; 36 miles N.E. of Didwana—Alfo, a town of 
Hindoottan, in Bahar ; 28 miles S. of Patna. N. lat. 25° 
8’. E. long. 85° 43'.—Alfo, a town of Hindooitan, in Vi- 
fiapour ; 15 miles S.W. of Currer.—Alfo, a town of 
Hindvottan, in the circar of Jyenagur; 70 miles N.N.W. 
of Jyepour. 

ISLAMTT, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Caramania ; 
30 miles S.S.E. of Kaifarieh. 

ISLAND, or Istx, a tra&t of dry land encompaffed 
with water; either with the fea, a river, or lake. In which 
fenfe ifland itands contradiftinguifhed from continent, or 
terra firma. 

Some conclude that iflands are as ancient as the world, 
and it is by no means probable, that the large ‘iflands far 
remote from the continent are new, or that they either arofe 
2P out 
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out of the fea, or were torn from the main lands Nor is it 
lefs certain, that there have been new iflands formed by the 
calting up of valt heaps of clay, mud, fand, &c. as that, for 
inftance, of ‘Tfongming, in the province of Nanquin, in 
China: or by the violence of the fea, which has torn off 
large promontories from the continent, as the ancients ima- 
gined Sicily, and even Great Britain, to have been formed, 
It is alfo certain, that fome have emerged above the waves, 
as Santorini formerly, and three other ifles near it in later 
times ; the laft in 1707, which rofe from the bottom of the 
fea, after an earthquake, that was fuppofed to have loofened 
it from its hold. 

Several naturalifts are of opinion, that iflands were formed 
at the deluge: others think they have been rent and fepa- 
rated from the continent by violent {torms, inundations, and 
earthquakes. ‘T'hefe laft have obferved that the Eaft In- 
dies, which abound in iflands more than any other part of the 
world, are likewife more annoyed with earthquakes, tem- 
pelts, lightnings, volcanos, &c. than any other part. 

Varenius thinks moft of thefe opinions true in fome in- 
ftances, and believes that there have been iflands produced 
each of thefe ways. St. Helena, Afcenfion, and other 
{teep rocky iflands, he fuppofes to have become fo, by the 
feas overflowing the neighbouring champaigns. By the 
heaping up huge quantities of fand, and other terreftrial mat- 
ters, he thinks the iflands of Zealand, Japan, &c. were form- 
ed: Sumatra and Ceylon, and moft of the Eaft Indian 
iflands, he rather thinks, were rent off from the main land ; 
and concludes, that the iflands of the Archipelago were 
formed in the fame way ; imagining it probable, that Deu- 
calion’s flood might contribute towards it. Many iflands in 
the South fea are formed by banks of coral, the production 
of infe&ts. Foran account of thefe by Alexander Dalrym- 
ple, efq. fee the Philofophical Tranfations, vol. lvii. p. 394. 

The ancients had a notion, that Delos and fome few other 
iflands rofe from the bottom of the fea;. which, how fabu- 
lous foever it might appear, agrees very well with fome later 
obfervations. Seneca takes notice, that the ifland of 'The- 
rafia rofe out of the Aigean fea in his time, of which the 
mariners were eye-witnefles. - Concerning the legal occu- 
pancy and property of new iflands, fee ALLUVION. 

Iflands may be confidered under fix different heads, with 
a view to their ftru@ure or fubterranean geography: 1. Such 
as confilt of an unftratified mafs, as of granite, bafalt, &c. 
of which fome {mall rocky iflands appear to confift. 2. Of 
mantle-fhaped ftrata, as M. Werner. has named thofe that 
furround a central hump or mafs, from which they dip in all 
directions : the projection of fuch iflands above the water 
being occafioned by an original hump in the ftrata. 3. They 
are occafioned by hummocks, or piles of ftrata, left when 
the furrounding ftrata were denudated, or excavated for the 
bed of the fea: England feems feparated from France by 
this capfe. 4. By. lifted tracts of ftrata: it will only be 
practicable to diflinguifh this cafe from the laft in iflands 
near to others, or to a continent, in which the fame ftrata 
are found on the oppofite coafts, by which to obferve, 
whether the ifland traé has rifen, or the intermediate part 
funk which forms the channel of feparation. 5. To volcanic 
eruptions in the bottom of the fea: fuch are generally of 
modern formation compared with the antiquity of the four 
preceding claffes, and have, feveral of them, appeared within 
the periods of hiftory; and, 6. To gravel fand and filt 
thrown up by the waves and tide, and accumulated in height 
by the blowing of the fands from the beach, until {mall 
iflands are thus raifed permanently above the level of the 
fea; fome of them without affiftance from man, but the 
greater part of the newly formed iflands on the coafts of the 
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ocean have been gained, and are preferved by artificial 
banks, from the overflowings of the high tides. In large 
ilands, like England, great varieties of thefe cafes will doubt- 
lefs be found to obtain in their ftructure: the eaftern fides of 
the greater part of the iflands are, perhaps, the flatteft, and 
the weltern fides the moft abrupt, owing to the flrata dipping 
towards the eaft, but it is by no means true, that the weftera 
fides of iflands and continents are always the moft abrupt, 
fince often, the ftrata dip to the weft, as they do and pats 
under the fea, in the coal works at Whitehaven and Wor. 
kington in Cumberland. 

Istanps, Floating. Hiftories are full of accounts of 
floating-iflands; but moft of them are either falfe or 
founded on exaggerations. What we generally fee of 
this kind is no more than the concretion of the lighter 
and more vifcous matter floating on the furface of water 
in cakes, and with the roots of plants, forming conge« 
ries of different fizes, which not being fixed to the fhore 
in any part, are blown about by the winds, and float on the 
{furface. Thefe are generally found in lakes, where they 
are confined from being carried too far; and from being 
broken by the agitation of the water. And in procefs of 
time fome of them acquire a very confiderable fize. Se- 
neca tells us of many of thefe floating iflands in Italy; and 
fome later writers have defcribed not a few of them in other 
places. But however true the hiftories of thefe might 
have been at the time when they were written, there remain 
very few proofs of their truth at this time, thefe iflands 
having either difappeared again, or having been fixed to 
the fides, in fome part, in fuch a manner as to have madea 
part of the fhore. Pliny tells us of a great ifland, which at 
one time {wam about in the lake Catilia, in the country of 
Reatinum, which was difcovered to the old Romans by an 
oracle : and Pomponius tells us, that in Lydia there were 
feveral iflands fo loofe in their foundations, that every little 
accident fhook and removed them, Herodotus fpeaks alfo 
very largely of the lake Chemnis in egypt. See As- 
SORPTIONS of the Earth. 

Istannps, Fortunate. See ForTuNATE. 

IsLanps, Volcanic. See VoLcano. 

Gryphiander has written a Latin treatife exprefsly on 
iflands, ** De Infula.’’ 

Istanp Bay, a bay on the E. coaft of the ifland of 
Paraguay. N. lat. 6° 15.! E. long. 118° 83'. 

Istanps, Bay of. See Bay. 

Istanps, Bayona. See Bayona J/lands. 

IsLanp Magee, a peninfula on the eaft coaft of the 
county of Antrim, Ireland, forming one fide of the lough, 
or harbour of Larne. 

Istanp, or Lceland Cryftal. See CrysTat. : 

IsLann-fifh, in the Fi/h-trade, aname given to the com- 
mon cod-fifh, when it has been caught and preferved in 
Iceland. 

ISLAS Esroxas, in Geography, a clutter of {mall iflands 
in the Atlantic, near the coaft of Spain.. N. lat. 42° ra! 
W. long. 8° 55/. “ 

IstAs Medas, three {mall iflands in the Mediterranean 
near the coaft of Spain. N. lat. 42° 3'. E. long. 3° 4/, 

- Istas Ofas, rocky iflets in the Atlantic, near the coaft’ 
of Spain. N. lat. 42°17!. W. long. 8° 56’. 

Isias de Sifarga, a clutter of {mall iflandsin the Atlantic, 
near the coaft of Spain. N. lat. 43° 23'. W. long. 8° so’. 

ISLE, L’, atown of France, in the department-of the 
Tarn, and chief place of acanton, in the diftri& of Gaillaes 
five miles S.W: of Gaillac. The place contains 5402, and 
the canton 6715 inhabitants, on a territory of 824 kiliome- 
tres, in 3 communes.—Alfo, a town of France, in the de- 

partment 
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rfment of Vauclufe, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltriét of Avignon, The place contains 5155, and the can- 
ton {1,099 inhabitants, ona territory of 172 kiliometres, 
in 10 communes, 

Istx-Adam, L’, a town of France, in the department 
of the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Pontoife, 6 miles N.N.E. of Pontoife. The place 
contains 1381, and the canton 11,965 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 1474 kiliometres, in 23 communes, 

Istx-Bouchard,L', a town of France, in the department 
of the Indre and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri&t of Chinon, furrounded by the Vienne ; 9 miles 
E.S.E. of Chinon. The place contains 1000, and the can- 
ton 10,437 inhabitants, on a territory of 240 kiliometres, in 
£O communes. 

IstE-Boudouin, 1’, or Ifle-Bouen, a town of France, in 
the department of the Vendee, fituated on an ifland of the 

‘fame name, about 5 miles long, on the coaft ; 9 miles N.W. 
of Challons. 


weg ee a {mall ifland in the Englifh channel, near 
the coaft of Irance. N. lat. 48° 53’. W. long. 3° 25’. 


_ Iste-Dieu, L’, a town of France, in the department of 
the Vendee, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Les Sables d'Olonne. The place contains 1049, and the 
canton 2053 inhabitants, on a territory of 65 kiliometres, in 
2 communes. 

Iste-d' Oueffant, L’, a town of France, inthe department 
of Finilterre, and chief place of a canton, in the diitri& 
of Breft. The placecontains 1645 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 22 kiliometres, in 1 commune. 

. Istx-en-Dodan, L’, atown of France, in the department 
of the Upper Garonne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of St. Gaudens ;. 18 miles N.N.E. of St. Gaudens. 
‘The place contains 1100, and the canton 10,832 inhabitants, 
on aterritory of 2324 kiliometres, in 24 communes. 

Istr-Jourdain, i. a town of France, in the department 
of the Gers, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriQ of 
Lombés, fituated on the Save; 7 miles E. of Auch. The 
place contains 4686, andthe canton 11,634 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 2623 kiliometres, in 23 communes, N. lat. 43° 
37'. E. long. 1° 10'.—Alfo, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Vienne, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri&t of Montmorillon, 24 miles S.E. of Poitiers. 
The place contains 448, and the canton 7553 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 375 kiliometres, in 11 communes, N. lat. 46° 
u5'. E. jong 0° 265, 

: Hp fat e-Doubs, L'’, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Doubs, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Baume; 11 miles N.E. of Baume, The place con- 
tains 685, and the canton 7048 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 167+ kiliometres, in 24 communes. 

Isve-fur-le-Serrein, L’, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Yonne, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri&t of Avallon, The place contains 478, and the canton 
$766 inhabitants, on a territory of 250 kiliometres, in 23 
communes, 

_ Iste des Moins, an ifland of France, in lake Morbihan, 
with a tower ; 5 miles S.S.W. of Vannes. 

_ Iste Grande, or La Roche, an ifland in the South Pacific 
ocean, feen by Anthony de la Roche, in 1675. _ S. lat. 

° 


a. Royale, an ifland on the N,W. fide of lake Supe- 
rior, within the territory of the United States, N.W. of the 
Ohio ; about 100 miles long, and, in many places, about 40 
broad. The natives fuppole that this and the other iilauds 
on the lake are the refidence of the Great Spirit, 
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Iste Plate, a {mall ifland in the Englifh channe’, near 
the coaft of France. N. lat. 48° 53’. W. long. 3° 24’. 

Istx of Dogs Canal, is the name of a very wide and 
deep canal for the paflage of fhips acrofs the ifthmus called 
the Ifle of Dogs, in the river Thames, below London, of 
which an account has been given under the head of that 
river, in our article CANAL, and a planof the fame will be 
found in our plate of Docks. 

Iste of Wight, an infuiated tract of land, fituated in the 
Englif: channel, near the coaft of Hampfhire, from which 
it is not more than three miles diftant at the neareft point, 
and to which county it belongs in all political and civil mat- 
ters. The form of the ifland is that of an irregular lozenge ; 
meafuring from the eaflern to the weltern angle nearly 
twenty-three miles ; and about thirteen from the northern to 
the fouthern point; its {uperficies is computed at 105,000 
acres. ‘Through the middle, in the lengeft direction, ex- 
tends a range of hills, affording excellent patture for fheep, 
and commanding views over every part of the ifle, with the 
ocean on the fouth fide, and the coaits of Hamphhire on the 
north. The face of the country is much diverfified ; hill 
and dale, the {welling promontory and the lowly glen, ap- 
pear in quick fuccefficn to animate, and give intereit to the 
profpeéts. The land round the coaft is, in fome parts, very 
high, particularly on the fouth, or back of the ifland, as it 
is commonly termed ; here the cliffs are very fteep, and vatt 
fragments of rock, undermined by the waves, lie fcattered 
along the fhore: on the northern fide, the ground flopes to 
the water in eafy declivities, excepting towards the Needles, 
or weftern point, where the rocks are bare, broken, and 
PreeiPEAue The height of the cliffs, of which the Needles 
orm the extreme point, is, in fome places, fix hundred feet 
above the level of the fea, and when viewed from the diftance 
of about a quarter of a mile, have a grand and almoit {ublime 
and ftupendous effect. Thefe cliffs are frequented by immenfe 
numbers of marine birds; as puffins, razor-bills, willcocks, 
gulls, cormorants, cornifh-choughs, daws, ftarlings, and 
wild pigeons; fome of which come, at {tated times, to lay 
their eggs and breed; while others remain there all the year. 
The cliffs are in fome places perpendicular ; in others, they 
project and hang over, ina tremendous manner; the feveral 
{trata form many fhelves; which ferve as lodgments for the 
birds, where they fit in thick rows, and difcover themfelves 
by their motions and flight, though not individually vijible. 
Here are many caverns and deep chafms, which feem to 
enter far into the rocks; and in fome places, the iffuing of 
{prings forms {mall cafcades of rippling water down to the 
fea. The country people take the birds that harbour. in 
thefe rocks, by the perilous experiment of defcending by 
ropes, which are fixed to iron crows, driven into the ground : 
thus fufpended, they with fticks beat down the birds as they 
fly out of their holes. A dozen birds generally yield one 
pound weight of foft feathers, for which the merchants give 
eight pence; the carcafes are bought by the fifhermen at 
fixpence per dozen, for the purpofe of baiting their crab- 
pots. The rocks, called the aI derived their name 
from a lofty pointed one, refembling a needle in fhape, 
which had been disjointed, with others, from the main land, 
by the force of the waves; this was 120 feet above the low 
water mark ; but about forty years ago, its bafe having been 
excavated by the fea, it fell, and totally difappeared. 

All the higher parts of the ifland are compofed of an im- 
menfe mafs of calcareous matter, of a chalky nature, in- 
cumbent on {chittus, which runs under the whole ifle, and 
appears, at low water mark, on the coalt near Mottifton; 
this becomes fo indurated by expofure to the air, as to make 
very good whetftones, The lime-flone is burnt for manure ; 
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and in the pits where it is dug for that purpofe, are found 
numerousechini, fharks’ teeth, andammonie. Thefe foffils 
are particularly abundant.in the range of cliffs which forms 
the fouthern fhore; together with bivalve and turbinated 
fhells of various defcriptions: the cornua ammonis are of all 
fizes, from one inch to eighteen inches in diameter. A ftra- 
tum of coal difcovers itfelf at the foot of Bimbridge cliff, 
and runs through the fouthern part of the ifle, appearing 
again at Warden Ledge, in Frefhwater parifh. On the north 
fide of this flratum lies a vein of white fand, and another of 
fuller’s-earth ; and on the fouth fide is a vein of red ochre. 

The foils of the ifland are of various kinds; but the mot 
prevailing 1s a {trong loamy earth, well adapted for agricul- 
tural purpofes, and extremely fertile. The quantity of 
grain annually raifed here, is computed to amount to feven or 
eight times as much as fufficient for all the inhabitants. The 
medium produce of wheat, throughout the ifland, is about 
twenty-one bufhels per acre 5 of barley and oats about thirty 
bufhels ; and of beans and peas about twenty-eight buthels: 
potatoes are very produétive, though not greatly in efteem, 
and turnips alfo yield a rich increafe. The meadow lands 
are extremely fine, and produce from one to three tons of 
hay per acre. The elevated traéts are moftly appropriated 
to palturing fheep ; the number annually fhorn is about 
40,000; the wool is of the fineft quality, and in much re- 
pute ; the breed in general ufe is the Dorfetfhire ; about 
5000 lambs are fold annually. 

The climate is extremely falubrious, and highly favourable 
to vegetation: its genial qualities, and near approximation, 
in mildnefs, to more fouthern regions, may be inftanced by 
the profufion of myrtles, and by the flourifhing flate of a 
vine-plantation at Appuldercombe. The central parts of 
the ifle are fubje€t to frequent rains; the high range of hills 
proving a conitant fource of attraétion to the vapours, and, 
in the winter months, involving all beneath them in gloom 
and humidity. The general fertility, however, is fo little 
affected, and the vegetation is fo abundant, that this ifland 
has often been ftyled the “* Garden of England';”? an appel- 
lation, perhaps, that is partly fuggefted to the mind by the 
innumerable plants and flowers which grow every where in 
wild luxuriance ; among them are the ophrys apifera, or bee- 
orchis ; the digitalis, or fox-glove ; and the crithmum mari- 
timum, or rock-famphire. 

The contiguity of the Portfmouth, and other dock-yards 
for fhip-building, has operated to deprive the Ifle of Wight 
of much of its timber; and even Parkhurft, or Carifbrooke 
foreft, which includes about 3000 acres of good land, is al- 
mott deftitute of trees of any value. The woods of Swain- 
fton are of confiderable extent ; and thofe of Wooten and: 
Quarr cover a fuperficies of nearly 1roo-acres: the oak and 
the elm are the moit flourifhing trees. 

Great variety of fifh is found on the coaft, and in confi- 
@erable abundance: thofe of the cruftaceous kinds are parti- 
cularly numerous on the fouthern fhores. The lobfter and 
erab are of uncommon fize, and peculiar quality; fome of 
the former are often taken upwards of fix pounds weight 5 
the latter fo abundant on a particular part of the coaft, that 
a neighbouring village has obtained the name of Crab-Niton 
from thiscircumftance. Cockles are in hich eftimation ;. the 
‘and-eel is alfo very plentiful. 

The trade of the Iile of Wight is flourifhing ; the harbour 
ef Cowes is particularly convenient for fhipping and un- 
fhipping merchandize. The chief imports are coals, tim- 
ber, deals, iron, wine, hemp, and fruits: the principal ex- 
ports are wheat, flour, barley, malt, and falt. The chief 
manufactures are thofe of ftarch, hair-powder, and falt ;. and 
Jatterly the making of woollens, facking, &c, has been- 
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carried to fome extent in the Houfe of Induftry near News. 
port. 

Several chalybeate fprings have been difcovered in different 
parts of the ifland; one of them, at Black Gang, under 
Chale cliff, is very flrong: about half a mile from this, at 
Pitland, is a f{pring, impregnated with fulphur; and at 
Shankin is a fpring, the waters of which are flightly tin@tured 
with alum. Springs of clear water are very numerous, and 
in general extremely pure and tranfparent, from the natural 
percolation which they undergo through the lime-itone 
itrata. 

The principal rivers are the Medina, the Yar, and the 
Wooten. ‘The Medina, anciently called the Mede, rifes 
near the bottom of St. Catherine’s Down,, and flowing di- 
re‘ily northward, divides the ifland into two nearly equal 
parts; gradually widening in its courfey it paffes to the ealt 
of Newport, and in Cowes harbour unites its waters with the 
ocean. Numerous fmaller fireams alfo exift;. and varioug 
creeks and bays run up from the fea. 


Weit Medina, from their relative fituations to that river. 


They contain thirty partfhes, in whicli are comprehended the. 
following boroughs and towns; Brading, Newport, New-. 


town, and Yarmouth; the three latter of which return fix 
members to parliament. 


The ancient hiftory of this ifland has been a fubje& of 


much controverfy with topographical writers. Whitaker; 
in his Hiltory of Manchefter, contends that it was formerly 
connected with the main land; and that it is the [is of 
Diodorus Siculus. 
writer, the Britons fipped their tin for Gaul; but the oris 
ginal tin ftaple of Britain was certainly the Caffiterides, 
or Scilly iflands. 
thefe Iflands. ) 


During the Anglo-Roman dynafty this 


ifland was called Weéis ; but it does not appear that the. 


Romans had any ftation or fettlement here; though they 


had two or three confiderable {tations on the oppofite coatt ;- 
one at Claufentum, near Southampton, and another~ at™ 


Port-chefter. Suetonius, the firft of the Roman authors, 
who notices the ifland under confideration, fates, that it was. 
fubdued in A.D. 43 by Vefpafian. Cerdic, a Saxon chieftain 
and founder of the kingdom of Weffex, made a fecond con-. 
queit of the ifle, and appointed ‘his nephews Sterff and With-. 
gar to govern the inhabitants. In the year 661 it was again 
fubdued by Wulphure, king of Mercia, but this monarch 
was difpoffeffed of this tract of land within the {pace of 15° 
years. ‘The Danifh marauders afterwards vifited, and took 
poffeffion of this ifland; and prefervmg a port here, they 
made frequent defeents on the coaits of Hampfhire, Dor 
fetfhire, and Suffex. After the Norman conquett, the ifland’ 
was annexed to the crown, and was frequently granted, im 
truft, tothe favourites of different: monarchs. 

A lift of the different noblemen who were governors, or 
lords of the ifland, with the conditions on which it-was held,. 
are fully narrated in fir Richard Worfley’s Hiftory of the 
Ifle of Wight. The fituation of this ifland has rendered it* 


liable to invafions in the time of warfare, and particularly-. 


when France has been at war with England; and many in- 
{tances are recorded of defcents on this coait. 
the ifland, a large and {trong fortrefs, called Carifbrooke 
eaftle, was conftruéted at an early period, and has been pre- 
ferved as a place of refuge and {trength even to the prefen 
time. Here a military governor occaitionally refides. Other 
forts were conitruéted on different parts of the coat; bat: 
the great fortifications at Portfmouth, and at other places-on 


the. Hampfhire coalt, ferve to guard: the ifland. The 
fouthern fhore is: alfo naturally prote@ed by rocks. The 
Lor iflandt 


The two divifions of- 
the ifland are called the hundreds, or liherties, of. Eaft and: 


At this port, according: to the latter. 


(See Borlafe and Heath’s Accounts of 
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iffand contains feveral feats and villas,. the principal of which 
is Appuldercombe park. Sir Richard Worfley’s Hiftory 
of the Ifle of Wight, ato. Albin’s Hiftory, &c. 8vo. 
Buller’s Account of the Ifland, 12mo. Windham’s Pic- 
ture of the Ifle of Wight. 


Iste of Wight, a county of Virginia, on the S. fide of 
James’s river, W. of Norfolk county, about 40 miles long. 


and 15, broad, containing 5313 free inhabitants, and 4029 
flaves.. In this county is a mineral {pring, to which many 
perfons refort. 
field, and 12 from Suffolk.. 

| ISLEBEIANUS. Lapis, ia Natural. Hiflory, a name 


given by authors.to a kind of blackifh flaie, very heavy, not: 
It is dug: 
near Ifleb, in Thuringia, whence it has its name, and is much. 
of the nature:of that fort-of. black flate which we have com-. 


very: hard, and‘eafily fplitting into thin flakes. 


mou in. England, lying over the coal {trata. 
_ As our flate of this kind contains ufaally leaves of fern 
and ‘othes:plants, this foreign. kind contains the impreffions: 


of feveral kinds of fifh, fo exaétly delineated:in fhape, and. 


with the fins, fcales, and’ all other parts. fo perfect, that the 
fpecies are eafily known. 
neations are, however, fo flat and. thin, and have taken up 
fo little reom in-the ftone, that they feem rather to have been 


the fkins and.exuviz of fifhthan the whole bodies of. them ;, 


hut this isnot wonderful when. we. confider how eafily the 


bodies, and even the bones of. fifhes may. be diffolved; and. 
that thefe exuvie are.lodged ina fubftance which contains, 
a vitriolic falt, very capable of, effecting fuch a. folution.. 


Et is eafy to conceive, that this.and other fuch falts, while 


ina ftateof folution in water, before the concretion of the. 


matter of this ftone:into a hard mafs, might make that water 


a menftruum capable of thus,diffolving the bodies and bones. 


of fifhes, while the outer, fin and: {cales. being much 
tougher, and of a very different nature, might efcape the 
effects of them,. It is-well known that the fins and {cales, 
and other external parts of fifh, are much more capable of 
bearing maceration ia. water than the internal fubftances of 
them ; and it is eafy to conceive that thefe, after having with- 


itood that power in the water, would at length fubfide down. 


-among the muddy matter that was to form, fome of the 


{trata of this flate: the motion of the water would not- 


fail to expand their fkins, though ever fo thin, into the true 
and exa¢t fhape of the whole fifh;, and when thus laid 


along upon the furface of the new-formed ftratum, the next, 


quantity of the fame matter that fubfided would form another 
ttratum, which falling evenly upon the former, would cover 
it, and-on the following concretion of both, the figure of 
the fifh would be beautifully preferved between two plates 
or flakes of a fiffile ftone. 


It is. very remarkable, that as in thefe flates of Ifleb pre-. 


ferving fifhes, the external parts-only are preferved, the 

ones and ficth being. waited : fo, on the other. hand, in 
thofe foffile fifhes brought from Syria, the ikins and feales 
are wanting, and the fkeletons are principally the part pre- 
ferved. In fome of thefe the bones are not clean, {mall par- 
cels of the flefh being found petrified among them; but this 
flefh is {tripped of the fkin. ‘I'he ftone in which thefe Sy- 


rian fifhes are preferved is alfo, very different from the Iileb , 


flate, being whitifh or greyifh, and. very hard. The {tones 
of this kind found on mount Libanus, where they are very 
common, have very fine delineations of the ttar-fifh com- 
lete. Woodw. Cat. Foff, vol. ii. p. 23; &c. 
~ISLEBIANS, in Lvelefaflical Hiftory, a name given to 
thofe who adopted the fentiments of a Lutheran divine of 
Saxony, called John Agricola, a difciple and companion of 
Luther, a native of fleb, whence the. name ; who, inter- 


It is frtuated about 190 miles from Smith-. 


Ali thefe impreffions and deli-. 
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preting literally fome of the precepts of St. Paul with re- 
gard to the Jewith law, declaimed againft the law, and the 
neceflity of sood works. See ANTINOMIANS. 

‘ ISLEBOROUGH, in Gesgraphy, a townfhip of Ames 
rica, in Hancock county, Maine, formed by Long iffand, 
in. the centre of Perlobicot-bay ; 15 miles long, and from 
two to three broad: it was incorporated in 1789, contains 
483 inhabitants, and is diftant 260 miles N.E. by N. from 
Botton. 

ISLES de Madame, iflands that lie at the S. end of 
Sydney, or Cape Breton ifland, on which they are depen- 
dent. ‘The largeft of thefe, with Cape Canfo, the E. point 
of Nova Scotia, forms the entrance of the gut of Canfo 
from the Atlantic ocean. 

Istes of Don Jofeph Galwez, a large clufter of iflands in 
the South fea, populous, and affording plenty of potatoes, 
cocoa, bananas, and other fruits. S, lat. 19° 39’. E. long. 
179° 38' from Paris. 

Isues, in Architedure, the fides or wings of a building. 

ISLEWORTH, in Geography, a parith in the hundred 
of the fame name, and county of Middlefex, England, is 
delightfully: feated on the banks of the Thames, and has 
long been the refidence of many perfons of rank and for- 
tune. ‘The parifh canfifts of about 2370 acres, chiefly 
appropriated ‘to arable and patture ; but nearly 500 acres 
are ufed as gardens and nurfery-grounds. At Baberbridge, 
in this parifh, are fome large copper and brafs mills, rented 
by the fociety of the mines-royal. A’ confiderable china 
manufa@tory, fome extenfive calico-grounds, and ‘two large 
flour-mills are alfo within this parifh. ‘The chief bufinefs, 
or trade of the place, is derived from the gardens, which 
furnifhy a vaft variety of fruit and vegetables for Covent- 
garden market. In the year 1794, fir Jofeph Banks ob- 
tained a correét {tatement of the population of -this parifh : 
and’ it‘appeared that the number of houfes was 712; of 
which 43 belonged to gentlemen, 6’to farmers, 26‘to pub- 
licans ; the remainder‘confifted of fhops and cottages. The 
inhabitants at the fame time amounted to 4190. In the year 
1800, the houfes amounted to 768, and inhabitants to 4346. 
The principal building in this parifh is. Sion-houfe, a fpa- 
cious feat of the Anke of Northumberland. The houfes 
occupy the fcite of a convent of Bridgetines, founded by 
kingy Henry V. The prefent manfion was enlarged and 
fitted up by the. late duke, who embellifhed it with feveral: 
pieces of ancient fculpture, alfo with twelve Ionic columns, 
and fixteen pilafters of fine marble. ‘The improvements 
made in the houfe, and the elegant facade, adjoining the 
public road near Brentford, are from~defigns by the late 
Mr. Adams.. The gardens and pleafure-grounds, conti- 
guous to the Thames, were laid out by the late Mr. Brown. 
The duke of Marlborough andthe earl of Shrewfbury have 
feats in this parifh, ImMeworth Park was decupied by the 
barons’ army, headed by Sitnon de Montford, inthe year 
1263. Onthe 4th of Augutt; 1647; general Fairfax ap- 
pointed his head-quarters at I{leworth, and received the pare - 
liamentary commiffioners here.» Lyfons’s Environs of Lon. 
don and Middlefex Parifhes. . 

ISLINGTON, a village it Offulfton hundred, Middle- 
fex, England, though formerly a fmall place, and feparated 
from London by feveral intervening fields, -is now-connetted 
to the northern fuburbs of the metropolis, and indeed ap- 
pears to-form a part of this valt city. “ When it is con- 
fidered, that Iflington is {carcely two miles from the centre of 
the original London ; that it is feated upon the Ermin-ftreey 
of the Romans, and the {pot where they had a military pott ; 
alfo, that it has, from the’ earlieft period of our hittory, 
been celebrated for the richnefs of its paftures, and the exe 

cellent. 
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cellent produce of its dairies, there can remain little doubt 
that thefe circumftances mult have rendered it of confider- 
able importance to the Londoners, as well as the garrifon 
there.”? ‘This village has been varioufly {pelt in old records 
and publications ; as Hendune, Tfendon, Lfeldon, Yfeldon, 
and Eyfeldon; but it appears that the prefent name has 
prevailed from the clofe of the 16th century. ‘he parifh 
of Iflington is three miles two furlongs in length, from 
N.W. to S.E., and two miles one furlong in breadth, It 
eonfilts of 3032 acres three roods, of which the chief part 
is appropriated to pafture. Befides the village of I{lington, 
the parifh contains the following hamlets: Holloway, Balls- 
pond, Battle-bridge, the City-gardens, Kingfland-grcen, and 
great part of Newington-green. ‘The population of this 
parifh, in 1800, was returned at 10,212, occupying 1663 
houfes: in 1793, the latter was only 1200, and the former 
6600: whereas, in 1810, the population has increafed to 
14,000. Previous to the year 1714, the roads and high- 
ways were in fo bad a ftate, that in an act of parliament then 
paffed, they are defcribed to be ‘ very ruinous and almoft 
impaflable for the {pace of five months in the year.’’ This 


furnifhes a curious illuftration of the amazing improvements 
made for public accommodation within 100 years: for now 
foot-paffengers are provided with good pavements, or gravel 
paths, and the public roads are firm, even, and generally 
clean. They are alfo furnifhed with lamps for winter, and 
watchmen and patroles are employed to protect houfes and 
paflengers. From an early period, even before the time of 
Henry II., Lillington has been noted as a place of recreation 
for the citizens of London; where wreftling-matches, fhoot- 
ing, archery, cafting the ftone, and other athletic paftimes 
were purfued. Now the mechanics and lower claffes fre- 
quent public-houfes, which are provided with grounds for 
fkittles and Dutch-pins ; places for playing at fives, cricket, 
and bowls. In this parifh, to the north of White Conduit- 
houfe, are the traces of an encampment, which feveral 
writers have attributed to the Romans, but neither its pre- 
fent ftate, nor any difcoveries that have been made, juitify 
this opinion. Iflington contains feveral commodious, and 
fome handfome houfes belonging to London merchants and 
tradefmen. 

For a full and circumftantial hiftory and defcription of 
this parifh, the reader is referred to “* The Hiftory, Topo- 
graphy, and Antiquities of Iflington,’? by John Nelfon, 
4to. 1811. 

ISLIP, a poft-town of New York, in Suffolk county, 
Long ifland, E. of Huntington, containing 958 inhabitants, 

ISMADABS, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon ; 
125 miles N.W. of Jedo. 

ISMAELPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar ; 38 
miles S.W. of Patna.—Alfo, a towa of Bengal ; fix miles 
E. of Boglipour. 

ISMAIL, or Ismaitow, a town of European Turkey, 
in the province of Beffarabia, fituated on the N. fide of the 
Danube, about 33 miles from the Black fea. The town 
meafures about a mile toward the land, and half a mile by 
the fide of the Danube, and was fortified by eight baftions. 
‘The ramparts are in general 18 feet high, andin fome places 
a5. The moat is from 30 to go feet deep, and at an inter- 
mediate diftance between the polygons named Bender and 
Brock was a falfe trench. Near the town was a cavalier of 
ftone-work, capable of holding fome thoufand men. The 
fide next the water was defended by ramparts and horizontal 
batteries. This place was taken by ftorm, December 22, 
1790, by the Ruffians, under general Suwarrow. It is faid, 
that after the Turks had furrendered, the garrifon was put 
to death, and 30,000 men maffacred in cold blood ; the town 
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was given up’ to the unreftrained brutality of the vitorious 
army, The booty found in the place was immenfe: 144 
miles S, W. of Otchakov. N. lat. 45° 23’. E. long. 
29° 45'. 

ISMANING, a town of Bavaria, which gives name to 
a county, fituated on the Lfer; eight miles N. N. E. of 
Munich. 

ISMENTAS, in Biography, one of the moft celebrated 
performers on the flute in antiquity, was a native of Thebes ; 
and not lefs renowned for fplendour, extravagance, and ca- 
price, than for his fkiil in mufic. Having been taken pri- 
foner by Atheas, king of the Scythians, he performed on 
the flute before this rude monarch ; but though his attend- 
ants were charmed fo much that they applauded him with 
rapture, the king laughed at their folly, and faid that he 
preferred the neighing of his horfe to the flute of this fine 
mufician, 

ZJiiian tells us, that he was fent ambaffador into Perfia. 
Lucian, that he gave three talents, or 581/. 5s. for a flute 
at Corinth. Antifthenes, not very partial to mufic, faid he 
was fure that H{menias was a worthlefs fellow, by his plays 
ing fo well on the flute. Plutarch relates the following 
ftory of Ifmenias: being fent for to accompany a facrifice, 
and having played fome time without the appearance of any 
good omen in the viétim, his employer became impatient, 
and, {natching the flute out of his hand, began playing in 
a very ridiculous manner himfelf, for which he was repri« 
manded by the company; but the happy omen foon appear- 
ing, there! faid he, to play acceptably to the gods, is their 
own gift! Ifmenias anfwered with a fmile, ‘* While I 
played, the gods were fo delighted, that they deferred the 
omen, in order to hear me the longer ; but they were glad 
to get rid of your noife upon any terms.” ‘Thus we fee 
that neither vanity nor impiety 1s peculiar to modern mu- 
ficians. 


The fame author, in his life of Demetrius, informs us, 
that I{menias ufed to inftruét his pupils by examples of ex- 
cellent and execrable performance ; letting them hear, imme- 
diately after each other, a good and a bad player on the 
flute ; faying of the firft, “this is the way you /hould 
play ;”’ and of the fecond, this is the way you fhould zot 
play."’ He is recorded by Pliny as a prodigal purchafer 
of jewels, which he difplayed with great oftentation. Being 
at Cyprus, he found at a jeweller’s an engraved emerald of 
the moft exquifite kind, reprefenting the princefs Amyona, 
one of the daughters of Danaus, for which the jeweller 
afked him five talents, with which demand I{menias immes 
diately complied. But the jeweller, aftonifhed at his facility, 
and expecting that an abatement would have been required, 
offered, con{cientioufly, to return two of the five talents; 
but the magnificent mufician refufed to take them ; faying, 
that it would for ever diminifh the value of the gem. Upon 
this principle it feems as if the purchafers of fcarce books 
were fearful of acquiring them cheap; as their value is 
often more heightened by their price and margin than con- 
tents. And we are convinced that the innumerable crowds 


who flocked to the Pantheon in 1775, when the Agujari 


firft fung there, were not occafioned by her merit or cele- 
brity as a finger, but by her having roo/. a night for her 
performance ; and who knows but that Mrs. Billington’s 
high falaries may have contributed to her attraCtions, as well 
as her extraordinary talents ? 


ISMID, or Is Nickmm, in Geography, a town of Afiatic 
Turkey, fituated on a bay of the fea of Marmora; where 
the Greeks and Armenians have each a church and an arche 
bifhop. This is fuppofed to have been the ancient Nico- 
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media, the capital of Bithynia; 45 miles F.5.E, of Con- 
ftantinople. N. lat. 40° 39’. E, long. 29° 34!. 

Ismip, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Caramania; 24 
miles E SE. of Cogni. 

ISMIL, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Caramania; 30 
miles E. of Cogni. . 
~ ISMOKIL, a {mall ifland on the E. fide of the gulf of 
Bothnia. N. lat. 63° 16’. E. long. 21° 201. 

ISNAGAR, or Isnasar, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
yince of Cordova, to miles S. of Lucena. 

ISNARDI, in Biography, according to M. Laborde, 
after finging, in his youth, on the ttage with fuccefs, 
quitted the theatre, and ftudied compoflition and poetry. 
After which he publithed fonnets, madrigals, and even fhort 
dramas, fet to mufic by himfelf. His works have been often 
reprinted.” Now if Walther’s dates are correét, and he 
gives authorities for them, Ifnardi muft have fung with fuc- 
cefs on the flage before the lyric ftage or operas had ex- 
iftence ; but we are unable to find a mufician of this name. 

» ISNARDIA, in Botany, was fo named by Linneus, in 
honour of M. Antoine Danti d’Ifnard, member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, in the Memoires of which academy may 
be found feveral of his tracts on botany, publifhed between 
the years 1716 and 1726.— Linn. Gen. 61. Schreb. 84. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1.680. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 2. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 266. Juff. 333. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 77.— 
Clafs and order, Te/randria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Calycan- 
theme, Linn. Salicaria, Juff. 

~ Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, bell-fhaped, perma- 
nent, divided into four, flightly fpreading fegments. Cor. 
none. Stam. Filaments four, fhorter than the calyx, one 
placed within each fegment of it; anthers fimple. Pi/. 
Germen inferior ; ftyle cylindrical, longer than the ftamens ; 
ftigma capitate. Peric. Capfule fquare, of four cells, 
crowned by the calyx. Seeds numerous, oblong. 
_ Eff. Ch. Corolla none. Calyx four-cleft. 
four cells, crowned by the calyx. 

' Obf. Linnezus has obferved, ina MS. note to his own 
copy of the Genera Plantarum, that the bafe of the calyx 
is furnifhed with two awl-fhaped bratteas adhering clofely 
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together. 
1. I. paluffris. Linn. Sp. Pl. 175. (Glaux major pa- 
luftris, flore herbaceo ; Bocc. Muf. ios. t. 84.f. 2.) A 


hative of rivers in France, Ruffia, Jamaica, North America, 
&c. It flowers in July, and was firft introduced at Kew 
by Dr. Fothergill, in 1776.—*‘ In general appearance this 
lant greatly refembles Peplis Portulaca. Itis creeping and 
Bosting. Flowers axillary, oppofite, feffile, green.’”—Leaves 
obovate, wedge-fhaped at the bafe, veined and fmooth. 
Seeds brown.—Swartz has defcribed a plant in his FY. Jnd. 
Occ. v. 1. 273, under the name of Ludwigea repens, which 
he fays differs only from J/nardia paluftris in being furnifhed 
with petals. 
ISNARI, Paoto, of Ferrara, in Biography, a difciple 
of the celebrated mufician Manara, maettro di cappella of 
the Duomo in that city, and a voluminous compofer of 
church mufic, flourifhed in the latter end of the fixteenth 
century. In + y4} he publifhed his «* Cantus Hebdomadz 
Sanétz,’’ or Mufic for Paffion Week: in 1568, fix-part 
mafles : in 1578, the Vefper pfalms in three parts, and three 
Magnificats in four parts. ‘This lait work was reprinted at 


Milan, 1¢90. 
; ISNELLO, in Geography, a town of Sicily, in the valley 
of Demona; 13 miles S. of Cefalu. 

ISNIK, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia, fituated 
ona lake of the fame name, called by the ancients Afcanius, 
that abounds with fifh, and that communicates with the fea 
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of Marmora, The chief article of its trade is filk. It is 
the fee of a Greek archbifhop, though it contains fcarcely 
300 houfes. It was anciently called  Nice,’’ and famous 
for its council ; 60 miles E. of Conftantinople. N. lat. 40° 
16’. E. long. 29° 50’. 

ISNY, or Ysn1r, a town of Germany, lately imperial, 
fituated in the Algau, betwixt the counties of Hoheneck 
and Trauchburg, and the lordfhip of Eglof. The magif- 
trates and greateft number of the citizens are Lutherans. 
It has often fuffered by fire ; 40 miles S. of Ulm. N. lat. 

°45'. E. long. 9° 58’. 

ISOCHRONAL, or Isocrronous, is applied to fuch 
vibrations of a pendulum, as are performed in equal times. 

Of which kind are all the vibrations or {wings of the 
fame pendulum, whether the arcs it defcribes be longer or 
fhorter; for when it defcribes a fhorter arc, it moves fo 
much the flower; and when a long one, proportionably 
fafter. See PENDULUM. 

IsocHronau Line, is that wherein a heavy body is fup- 
pofed to defcend without any acceleration. 

Leibnitz, in the Act. Erud. Lipf. for April 1689, has a 
difcourfe on the /inea ifochrona, in which he fhews, that a 
heavy body, with a degree of velocity acquired by its defcent 
from any height, may defcend from the fame point by an 
infinite number of ifochronal curves, which are all of the 
fame fpecies, differing from one another only in the magni- 
tude of their parameters; fuch as are all the quadrato- 
cubical paraboloids, and confequently fimilar to one another. 
He fhews alfo how to find a line, in which a heavy body 
defcending, fhall recede uniformly from a given point, or 
approach uniformly to it. See Cycroip, 

ISOCHRONOUS Parcerts, in Mufic. Mr. John Holden 
labours in his *¢ Effay towards a rational Syftem of Mufic,’”” 
to eftablifh it as a principle, that ‘* there is a certain propen- 
fity in our mind to be fubdividing the large numbers (of 
equal and equidiftant objets) into {maller equal parcels: or, 
as it may be juftly called, compounding the large numbers of 
feveral {mall fadors, and conceiving the whole by means of 
its parts,’ p. 288. ‘* Seven, we conceive, as two threes dif- 
joined, and one in the middle; five becomes two twos dif- 
joined, and one in the middle,” p. 289; and again, p. 305, 
‘we readily conceive five by its affinity to four, and feven 
by its affinity to fix,” p.292. ‘* Among the ifochronous 
fingle vibrations of mutical founds, the mind naturally 
feeks to conttitute ifochronous compound parcels.’’—** The 
fize or magnitude of a mufical interval is eltimated by 
the inequality of the ifochronous parcels of vibrations of 
its two terms; and in proportion as their ifochronous 
parcels differ more from equality, the included interval be- 
comes greater,’? p. 327. The above extracts fhew the 
nature and ufes to which this author attempts to apply his 
ifochronous parcels of vibrations ; in which we can {carcely 
admit him to have been more fuccefsful, than in the appli- 
cation of the Grave Harmonics (fee that article), or Tar- 
tinian founds, to accounting for the conttitution of the mu- 
fical feale ; the incongruous fyftem of intervals to which 
thefe fancies lead, will be feen in our article Hotpen’s 
Sy/lem of Mufical Intervals. 

ISOCRATES, in Biography, a celebrated Greek rheto- 
rician, was born at Athens about the year 436 B.C. He 
received a good education, but his father, bemg ruined by 
the Peloponnefian war, left him no other inheritance. He 
had itudied under Gorgias, Prodicus, and other great matters 
of eloquence, but the weaknefs of his voice, and his want of 
a proper degree of confidence, prevented him from exe 
ercifing the talent of {peaking in public. He employed 
himfelf, therefore, in compofing difcourfes in his clofet, and 
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in teaching the art of rhetoric. He was the inftruétor of 
Timotheus, fon of Conon, whom he afterwards accompanied 
to feveral parts of Greece as his fecretary. He had nume- 
rous fcholars at Athens, and was amply remunerated for 
fome of his writings, particularly for a difcourfe which he 
addrefled to Niocles, king of Cyprus, for which he received 
a fum equal to between four and five thoufand pounds of our 
money. Though courted by the great, he had an ardent 
mind in defence of what was juft and right. When 'heras 
raenes, profcribed by the thirty tyrants, took refuge at the 
altar, he pleaded in his defence, at the hazard of fharing 
his fate ; and after the death of Socrates, when all his dif- 
ciples took flight, he dared appear in mourning in the public 
ftreets of Athens. He pafled a long life in peace and ho- 
nour, and had reached his ninety-eighth year at the fatal 
battle of Cheronza, when, unable to bear the calamity which 
had befallen his country, he abftained from all fultenance 
for four days, and expired, It was mentioned, to-his praifes 
that he never, by writing or -accufation, injured a fingle indi- 
vidual. A ftatu2 of bronze was raifed to his memory by 
Timotheus, and another by his adopted fon Aphareus. 
The ftyle of Ifocrates is pure, {fweet, and flowing: he was 
extreinely attentive to the harmony of his periods, and he 
is reckoned by Cicero as the firlt who introduced into 
Greek profe that melody of which it is fufceptible. He 
{pent a deal of time in polifhing his compofitions ; his pane- 
gyric on Athens is faid to have coft him ten years labour. 
‘T'wenty-one of his difcourfes remain, which have been diftri- 
buted into the moral, the deliberative, the panegyrical, and 
the agoniftical. Moreri. : 

ISOETES, in Botariy, an old name for one of the {maller 


kinds of Sedum, froim icos, equal, and eros, the year, as being 


evergreen. It is for the fame reafon adopted by Linnzus 
for the prefent gerius. Linn. It. Scan. 417. t. 419. Gen. 
561. -Ochreb. 45'5... Mart. Mill, Dict. v..2,. Sm. Fl 
Brit. 1144. Juff. r7. Lamarck Di@. v. 3, 314. Iiluftr. 


t. 862. (Calamaria: Dill. Mufc. 540. t. 80. f. 1.) Clafs 
and order, Cryptogamia Filices: Nat. Ord. Filices. 

Gen. Ch. Male, ¥ower's folitary, within the bafe of 
the inner leaves. Ca/. a heart-fhaped, acute, feffile f{cale. 
Cor. none. Stam. Filament none ; anther roundifh, of one 
cell, compreffed, convex on one fide, concave on the other, 
ftanding on the calyx.—Female, Flowers folitary, within 
the bale of the outer leaves of the fame plant. Cad. as in 
the male. Cor. none. Pi/?, Germen ovate, ftanding on 
the calyx, within the leaf; {tyle none; ftigma ... Peric. 
Capfule ‘membranous, nearly ovate, concealed within the 
bafe of the leaf. Seeds numerous, angular, rough. 

Eff. ‘Ch. Male within the bafe of the inner leaves. 
Anthers folitary, ftanding on the heart-fhaped calyx. Fe- 
male within the bafe of the outer leaves. Germen ftanding 
on the heart-fhaped calyx. Capfule membéanous. Seeds 
many, angular, rough. 

1. I. lacufiris. Common Quillwort.—Linn. Sp. Pl. 1563. 
Engl. Bot. t. 1084. Bolt. Fil. 74. t. 41. (Subularia 
vulgaris erecta, folio rigidiflimo; Rai Syn. 306. )— Fronds 
awl-fhaped, “femi-cylindrical, rather fpreading. Capfules 
roundifh, of two cells. Seeds granulated all over.— Found 
under water, about.the margins of alpine lakes in various 
parts of Europe. In thofe of Wales, Scotland, and Welt- 
moreland, it is abundant, making a fort of coarfe evergreen 
turf, much below the furface. The sot is perennial, tuberous, 
throwing out many long fimple fibres. Leaves or fronds 
numerous, tufted, fimple, awl-fhaped, from three to twelve 
inches high, rather fpreading upwards, and often recurved, 
femi-cylindrical, fmooth, divided internally into four longi- 
tudinal cells or tubes, with numerous tranfverfe partitions, 
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The bafe of each leaf is fomewhat ‘dilated, and bordered 
with a membrane, the fruéification being fituated on the 
inner fide, under the cuticle, that of the inner leaves being 
male,’ the outer female. What fupports the anther in one 
flower, the germen in another, may be termed either a caly x 
or receptacle. The ripe cap/ule is nearly as large as a {plit 


pea, brownifh, thin, and membranous; we find it divided 


into two cells by atranfverfe ftricture or partition, notwiths 
ftanding what Schreber has mentioned to the contrary, 
apparently from Oeders The /eeds are numerous, fmall, 
white, rough all over with minute granulations. 

2. 1. fetacéa. Slender Quillwort. Lamarck Di&. v. 3. 
314.—Fronds_ briftle-fhaped, nearly round, ereét.—La- 
marck mentions this as very different from the former in the 
flendernefs and itraightnefs of its eaves, which are only about 
24 inches high. The root alfo is entirely fibrous, not tube- 
rous. It was found by the abbé Bonnaterre, growing three 


or four feet. under water, in the lake of St. Andréol, ou the 


mountains of Aubrac,in Gévaudan. We have had no other 


tidings of this fpecies, but fhould expeét to find it in Britain. — 


_ 36 L. unilocularis. Indian Quillwort-—Roxb. MSS.— 
Fronds fomewhat triangular, ereét. . Capfules elliptical, of 
one cell. Seeds granulated on one fide, triangular on the 
other.—Sent from the coaft of Coromandel by Dr. Rox- 
burgh. Koenig fent what appears certainly to be the fame, 
in a younger flate, to Linnzus by the name of J. indica, as 
found in ponds on a fandy foil, in December. In thefe 
latter fpecimens the root of each is a globofe tuber. ronds 
about fix, ered, ftraight, flender, obfcurely triangular, with 
a broad membranous bafe. /*rudification too young to be 
difcernible. Dr. Roxburgh’s {pecimens confilt of feparate 
fronds, larger than the former, as being more advanced, but 
otherwife exactly fimilar, the bafe of each winged with a 
broad membrane, and lodging an elliptical, flightly com 
preffed, membranous, brownith cap/ule, from above half an 
inch to near an inch long, of one cell, whofe infide is lined 
with innumerable compreffed membranous ftalks, each bears 
ing a beautiful white /eed, convex and granulated below, 
triangular and {mooth above. A fpongy body, above the 
capfule, but, in our fpecimens, disjointed from it, is lodged 
in the fubftance of the leaf, and the fame is indicated by the 
figure of the firft fpecies in Eng]. Bot. in both male and 
female flowers, as well as by Linnzus in his /ter Scanicums 
Having never had an opportunity of tracing the progrels 
of the fructification, we are not certain whether this be the 
part called fometimes calyx, fometimes receptacle, but if fo, 
the capfule is reverfed. S. 

ISOLA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Calabria 
Ultra, the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of St. Severina, from 
which it is diftant S.E. 15 miles. N. lat. 39° 4'.. E. long. 
17°, 244—Alfo, a town of Iitria, feated on an ifthmus 
which extends far into the fea, the environs of which are 
celebrated for wine ; 7 miles S. of Capo d’Iftriae N. lat. 
ae? a7!. Ey lonpeagz 40's . 

Isota Alta, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Mincio ; 11 miles N.N.E. of Mantua. — 

Isota de Dovaref, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Upper Po, on the Oglio; 12 miles N.E. of Cremona. 

Isota Poccarizza, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Mincio ; 18 miles N.E. of Mantua. 

Isoua Grofa. See Grossa. pS 

IsoLa delle Femine, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of 
Sicily, which was formerly a place of banifhment for women, 

IsoLa Sacra, a {mall ifland at the meuth of the Tiber, 
near Oltia. 

Isoia delle Scala, a town of the Veronefe; 13 miles S, 


of Verona. ; 
ISOLACCIO, 


; 
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TSOLACCIO, a town of the ifland of Corfica; 38 
_miles N. of Porto Vecchio. 

ISOLEPIS, in Botany, from s0;, equal or uniform, and 
remsc, a fale, a genus feparated from Scirpus by Mr. Brown, 
in his Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 221, on account of the want 
of briftles at the bafe of the germen or feed, by which alone 
it is diftinguifhed ; a mark, if conftant, certainly fufficient 
in fo difficult a tribe. Twelve New Holland {pecies are 
defined by this author, among{t which are Scirpus fluitans, 
Supinus, fetaceus, and capillaris of Linnzeus ; nodofus and pro- 
lifer of Rottbo!l; with fix never before defcribed. 

ISOLETTA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
department of the Mela; 15 miles S. of Brefcia. 

ISOMERIA, formed of tos, equal, and jeepss, part, in 
Algebra, a method of freeing an equation from fractions, by 
reducing all the fraétions to one common denominator, and 
then multiplying each member of the equation by that com- 
mon denominator. 

This amounts to the fame with what is otherwife 
called converfion of equations. See Conversion of Equa- 
tions. 

ISONA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Catalonia ; 
24 miles N. of Balaguer. 

ISONEMA, in Botany, from soo, equal, and vnux, a thread 
or flamen. Brown. Mem. of the Wernerian Society, v. t. 
63.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Wat. Ord. 
Contorte, Linn. Apocinee, Brown. 

_ Eft.Ch. Corolla falver-fhaped; its mouth and tube with- 
out foales ; limb in five deep fegments. Stamens prominent ; 
filaments inferted into the mouth, fimple at the top ; anthers 
arrow-fhaped, adhering to the ftigma by their middle part. 
Germens two; ftyle one, thread-fhaped; ftigma thick, ob- 
tufe. No fcales beneath the germen. Pouches . . 

_ The above charatters are taken from a fhrub gathered on 
the African coaft, near Sierra Leone, by Smeathman, and 
preferved in the Bankfian herbarium. It is hairy, appa- 
rently ere&t, with oppofite /eaves. Panicle terminal, oppo- 
fitely divided, corymbofe. Leaves of the calyx with a 
double fcale at their bafe on the infide. Tube of the corolla 
half an inch long, cylindrical, bearded in the middle within, 
Brown. 

ISOPERIMETRY, in Mathematics, is a branch of the 
higher geometry, which treats of the properties of ifoperi- 
metrical figures, viz. of furfaces contained under equal peri- 
meters; of folids under equal furfaces; curves of equal 
lengths, &c. Of the foregoing heads, the two firft may 
be contidered as containing the elements of the fcience, which 
relate principally to the maxima et minima of different fur- 
faces and folids, when bounded by figures. of equal peri- 
meters, but of a greater or lefs number of fides, and pofited 
in a different order. The other part, which relates to the 
maxima et minima of curves, treats of problems of another 
kind, and of the moft difficult nature which have engaged the 
attention, and exercifed the talents, of many of the greatelt 
mathematicians of modern times; as Newton, Leibnitz, 
the Bernouillis, Euler, Lagrange, &c. and gave rife to 
many warm and even rancorous difputes, particularly be- 
tween the brothers John and James Bernouilli, which we 
fhall mention more particularly in the fubfequent part of 
this article, after having given a flight hiflorical fketch and 
view of the more elementary parts of this interefting branch 
of mathematical inquiry. 

The problems in which it is required to find, among 
figures of the fame or different kinds, thofe which, within 
equal perimeters, fhall comprehend the greate!t furfaces, 
and thofe folids which, under equal furfaces, fhall contain 
the greateft volume, had long engaged the attention of 
, Vou, XIX. 
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mathematicians before the invention of fluxions, and dif- 
ferent methods had been devifed for the folution of thera 
by Des Cartes, Fermat, Sluze, Hudde, and others; but thefe 
were all fupplanted by the fimplicity and generality of the 
new analyfis; after which time the elements of the {cience 
feem to have been lott fight of by mathematicians, who 
were all engaged in the folution of the higher order of 
ifoperimetrical problems. 

_ Simpfon was the firtt who condefcended to treat of the 
more elementary parts of this fcience, by giving, in his 
Geometry, a very interefling chapter on the maxima and 
minima of geometrical quantities, and fome of the fimpleft 
problems concerning ifoperimeters. ‘The next who treated 
the fubjet in an elementary manner was Simon L’Huillier 
of Geneva, who, in 1782, publifhed his treatife «« De Re- 
latione mutua Capacitatis et Terminorum Figurarum,’’ &c. 
His principal obje& in the compofition of that work was 
to fupply the deficiency in this refpe@, which he found 
in moft of the elementary courfes, and to determine, with 
regard to both the moft ufual furfaces and folids, thofe 
which pofiefs the minimum of contour with the fame ca- 
pacity ; and reciprocally, the maximum of capacity with the 
fame boundary. Legendre has alfo confidered the fame 
fubje&t, in his “ Elemens de Géométrie ;’? Dr. Hutton, 
in his * Courfe of Mathematics ;’’ and Dr. Horfley, in 
the Philofophical Tranfa@ions, vol. xxv. for 1775. 


Elements of Lfoperimetry. 


Prorosrtion I.—Of all triangles that can be contained 
under any two given right lines, and any other line join- 
ing their extremities, that will be the greateft that has the 
two given lines perpendicular to each other. Fig. 1. 
Lfoperimetry. Plate 1X. Geom:try. 

Let A B and BD be the given lines, then will the tri- 
angle ABD, in which they are perpendicular to each 
other, be the greateft: for let BC = BD), and the angle 
ABC either greater or lefs than the right angle ABD; 
aad let alfo C F be drawn parallel to A B, and meeting 
B Dib Fy and join: ALF): AC, A C*. 

Then the < BFC being a right angle, it is evident that 
BC, or BD, is greater than BF, and therefore the 
triangle A BD, being greater than the triangle A BF, is 
alfo greater than its equal ABC. Q.E.D. 

The fame may be otherwife demonitrated, thus: —A flume 
either of the two siven fides for the bafe of the triangle ; 
then the area being dire&tly as the perpendicular let fall 
upon that fide from the oppofite extremity of the other 
given fide, the furface will be the greateft when that per- 
pendicular is the greateft, that is, when the other fide is 
not inclined to that perpendicular, but coincides with it ; 
hence the area is a maximum when the two given fides are 
perpendicular to each other. Q. E. D. 


Prop. II. 


Of all triangles of the fame bafe, and whofe vertices fall 
in a right line given in pofition, the one whofe perimeter 
is a minimum, 1s that whofe fides make equal angles with 
the given line. Fig. 2. 

Let A B be the common bafe of a feries of triangtes 
A BC, ABC’, whofe vertices C, C’, fall in the right line 
LL.M, given in pofition; then is the triangle of leait peri- 
meter, that whofe fides AC, BC, make equal angles with 
the line L M. 

For, let BL be drawn from B perpendicular to L M, 
and produce it to D, till DM = BM, and join DA; 
and from the point C, where this live interleéts LM, 
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draw CB; and alfo from any other points C’, C", affumed 
in LM, draw C' A, C'B, C/D; then it is obvious, that 
C’'D, CD, C"D, are refpeétively equal to C’ B,C B, 
C" B, and therefore AC! +-C’B = AC" + C'D, and 
AC+€CB=AC+CD= AD; and confequently, 
fince two fides of a triangle are greater than the third 
fide, ‘we have AC’ + C*D > A'D, or (AC +49C"B) 
> (AC + CB); and the fame is true of any other point 
C' im the line L M; therefore A C + CB is lefs than 
any other two lines that can be drawn from A, B, to 
meet in the line LM, and confequently AB + AC + 
CB is the triangle, having the minimum’ perimeter, and it 
has its fides meeting L M at equal angles, as is evident, 
big tlle of ‘ 

Cor-—Of all lines drawn from two given points, to meet 
in a line given in pofition, the fum of thofe two fhall be 
the leaft, that make equal angles with the given line. 


Prop. III. 


Of all triangles having the fame bafe, and the fum of the 
o'her two fides the fame, the ifofceles is the greatelt. 
Fic. . 
mee A CB be an ifofceles triangle cn the hafe A B, 
and ADB a triangle on the fame bafe, having its two 
des AYP. B= AC eae BY then wit A BC’ be 
the greatelt triangle. 

Firft draw C H perpendicular to A B, and DEF pa- 
rallel to A B, interfectng CH (produced if neceflary) 
in the point E. ; likewife let A E aud BE be drawn. 

Now it is evident, that the angles AE F and B ED are 
equal, and confequently by Prop. II. AE + E Bis lefs 
than AD + DB, or lefs than the -equal fum AC + 
CB; therefore the point E, and confequently the whole 
triangle AE B, mult fall within the triangle AC BL, and 
therefore the triangle A E B, or its equal A D B, is lefs 
than ACB. Q.E.D. 


Prop. IV. 
Of all triangles ftanding on the fame bafe, and having 


the fame vertical angle, the ifofceles one is the greatett. 
Fig. A. 

For fince all triangles whofe bafes and vertical angles 
are equal have their vertices in the fame circular fegment, 
it is obvious, that the ifofceles triangle A BC is that 
which has the greatett perpendicular; and fince triangles 
whofe bafes are given, are as their perpendiculars, it fol- 
lows that the ifoteeles triangle, which has the greateft per- 


pendicular, will alfo have the greateft furface. Q. E. D. 


Prop. V. 


Of all right lines that can be drawn through a given 
point, between two right lines given in pofition, but not 
parallel, that which is bifected by the given point forms, 
with the other two lines, the leaft triangle. ig. 5. 

Let AB, BC be any two lines given in potition, and 
D the given point; then I fay that the line E DF, which 
is bifected in the point D, makes with the two given lives 
AB, BC the leatt triangle. For if E.I be drawn parallel 
to BC, meeting GH in I, the equi-angular triangles 
D FH, and D EI, will be equal, becaufe E D= FD; 
and DF H will therefore be greater, or lefs, than D EG, 
according as BG is lefs, or greater, than BE; in the 
latter cafe, let the fpace D E BH be added to both, fo 
fhall F E B be lefsthan G H B; and if in the former cafe, 
D GB F be added, then will HG B be greater than 
F E B; ahd confequently F E B, in this cafe alfo, lefs 
thn HGB. Q.E.D. 


Cor—If DM and DN be drawn parallel to BC and 


BA, the two equal triangles D EM and DEN, taken ; 


together (fincee EM = DN = MB), will be equal to the 
parallelogram D/M BN; and therefore this parallelogram 
is equal to half the triangle F E By, but lefs than half the 
triangle B GH; whence it follows, that a parallelogram is. 
always lefs than half the triangle in which it is interibed, 
except when the bafe of the one is half the bafe of the 
other, im which cafe the parallelogram is exaétly equal to 


half the triangle, which is the maximum parallelogram that — 


can be in{cribed in any triangle. 

Scholiutm. From the preceding corollary it might be de- 
monttrated, that the leaft triangle that can poflibly be de~ 
fcribed about, and the greateft parallelogram that canbe 


inf{cribed within, any curve, concave to its axis, will be when — 


the fubtangent is equal to half the baie of the triangle, or 
to the whole bafe of the parallelogram. 4 


’ Prop. VI. 


Of all right-lined figures, contained under the fame 
number of fides, and infcribed in the fame circle, that is 
the greateft whofe fides are all equal. Fiz. 6. 

Vor, if poflible, let fome polygon, ABCEF, whofe 
fides CE, F FE, are unequal, be the greateft; and let 
CDF be an ifofceles triangle, defcribed in the fame feg= 
ment with CE F which, being. greater than C E F by 
Prop. €V. the whole polygon A BCD F is greater than 
the polygon ABC EF, whereas we have fuppofed the 
latter tu be the greateft, which is abfurd; therefore the 
polygon which has all its fides equal is the greatett. 
gl SP 

Cor. 1.—It follows, with reference to the fame figure, 
that of all right-lined figures, contained under the fame 
perimeter, and of the fame number of jides, the greatelt is. 
that which has all its fides equal. ; 


For if ABCEF be fuppofed the greateft, in which — 


the fides C E and E F are unequal, then the triangle C E F 
would be greater than the triangle C DI’, the fum of the 
fides in both cafes being equal; but, fince C.D F is an. 
ifofceles triangle, it is greater than any other on the fame 
bafe, and of equal perimeter, Prop. III. ; therefore DC” 


QF 


and D.F muft be equal, and the fame may be demontftrated. 


of any other two unequal fides. 

Cor. 2.—Hence again it follows, that of all right-lined 
figures, contained under the fame number of tides, and of 
equal perimeters, the greatett is that which may be inferibed 


in a circle; the figure being a regular polygon by the fores — 


oine corollary. 
going J 


Prop. VIt. 


Of all retilinear figures, in which all the fides except one 


are given, the greatelt is that which may be inferibed in a 
femicircle, whofe diameter is that unknown fide. Fig. 7. 


For conceive ABC DE F to bea reétilinear figure, that 


is not infcribable in a femicircle, and draw any two lines 


> 


AD, FD, from the extremities of the fide A F, to any — 


angle of the figure ; then it is obvious, that the whole figure — 


will be the greateft when the triangle A DF is the greateft, 


but this will be Prop. I. when AD Fisa right angle, and — 


in the fame manner we findthat A C Fis a right angle, and 


fo on; and confequently when the figure is inferibed in a fe=’ 
micircle, of which the unknown fide is the diameter, its furs 
face will be the greateft. OQ. E.D. , 


' 


Prop. VIII. ‘ 
Of all figures, made with fides given in number and mage! 
4 nitude,” 
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nitude, that which may be infcribed in a circle is the greatelt. 
figs. §. and 9. | 
Let ABCDE, &c., and abcde, &c. be two poly- 


gone, of which the fides of the one are refpetively equal to 


the fides of the other; that is, AB = as, BC = be, 
CD =cd, &c., thefirft of which is infcribed in a circle, 
but the other not inferibable ; then I fay, that the polygon 


ABCDE, &c. that is inferibed ina circle, is greater than 


the polygon abcde, &c. which is not fo. 

For draw the diameter E P; join AP, BP; and upon 
ab = AB make the triangle apd equal in all refpe&s to 
the triangle A P B, and joey. Then of the two figures 
edchp,andpag fe, one at lealt isnot by (hyp.) infcribable 
in afemicircle, of which ep is the diameter, confegpently 
one at leaft of thefe two figures is {maller than the corre- 
{ponding part of the igure AB C D E, &c.; and therefore 
the whole of this lait figure ABCD EFG P is greater 
than the other whole figureabcdefgp; and if from each 
of thefe there be taken away the equal triangles A P B, 
andapb, there will remain the polygon ABCD E, &c. 
greater than the polygonabede, &c. Q.E.D. 


+ Cor —The magnitude of the greateft polygon which can 


be contained under any number of unequal fides, does not 
at all depend upon the order in which thofe lines are con- 
neéted with each other. For fince in all cafes it mutt be in- 
{cribable in a circle, it may always be divided into the fame 
number of ifofceles triangles, which will be refpectively 
equal in all cafes. 


Prop. IX. 


_ OF all polygons circumfcribed about the fame or equal 


circles, that has the greateft furface which has the greatelt 


perimeter. For conceive radii to be drawn from the centre of 


the circle to each of the points of contact, then it is obvi- 


ous that the area of the polygon will be equal to the rectan- 
_ the radius into half the perimeter of the figure; there- 

ore the area being as the perimeter, it follows that the poly- 
gon, having the greateit perimeter, will have the greatelt 
areaa Q.E. 

Cor. 1.—Hence the area of any polygon circumfcribed 
about a circle, is to the area of the circle, as the perimeter 
of the former is to the circumference of the latter. Alfo, 
the area of different polygons circumfcribed about the fame, 
or equal circles, are to each other as their perimeters. 

Cor. 2.—If a circle and a polygon, circum{cribable about 
another circle, are ifoperimeters, they will be to each other 
as the radii of the circles. 


Prop. X. 


The circle is greater than any reCtilinear figure of the 
fame perimeter ; and it has a perimeter lefs than any reSuli- 
hear figure of equal furface. Figs. ro. and 11. 

Let the circle PQ, and the polygon A BCDEF, be 
ifoperimeters ; then I fay that the circle is greater than the 
ly gon. ' 
Yor firft, whatever may be the number of fides of the poly- 
“gon, it will be the greateft under the fame perimeter when 
the polygon is regular, Cor. 1. Prop. V1. ; and contequently 
there may be a circle infcribed within it, the area of which 
circle will be evidently lefs than the area of the polygon, and 
therefore by Cor. 1. of the preceding propolition, the circum- 
ference of this circle will be lefs than the perimeter of the 
polygon, or lefs than that of the circle PQ; and confe- 
quently, alfo, the radius of the former will be lefs than the 
radius of the latter. But by Cor. 2. Prop. LX. the area of 


the circle P Q, is to the area of the polygon, as the radius of 


the circle P Q is to the radius of the circle ad 5 and there- 


fore the area of the former is greater than the area of the 
latter ; that is, a circle is greater than any right-lined figure 
of equal perimeter. % , 
Again, converfely, if the areas are equal, the circumfer- 
ence of the circles is lefs than the perimeters of the poly- 
gov. . 
For conceive a circle to be made whofe circumference is 
equal to the perimeter of the polygon, then will this circle 
be greater than the polygon by what is proved above, and 
confequently greater than that circle which is equal to the 
polygon; and therefore its cireumference will alfo-be greater, 


that 1s, the perimeter of the polygon wiil always be greater 


than the circumference of a circle of equal furface. 
), 8. D. ; 
Prop. XI. 


The greateft reGtangle, that can be contained under the 
two parts of a line, any how divided, wil be when the line 
is bifeéted. 

Let A B be a line that is bife@ed in C, then will AC x 
CB be greater than AD x DB, D being any other 
point in the line A B. 

For ACx CB=AC, but AD x DB=({(AC 
— DC) x (AC+ DC) =AC’ — DC ; confequent- 
ly the firft rectangle is the greateft. Q.E. D. 


Prop. XII. 


The greateft folid that can be contained, under the three 
parts of a given line, any way taken, will be that in which 
the three parts are equal to each other. 

For fuppofing the point C fixed, then the rectangle of the 
two parts AD x DC, will be the greateft when A D-= 
DC (by Prop. XI). Inthe fame way, if any other point 
be fuppofed fixed, as D, then will the rectangle DC x CB 
be the greateft when DC = CB, and confequently the 
folid AD x DC x CB will be the greateft when thefe 
parts are all equal. Q.E.D. 

Cor.—Hence of all parallelopipedons having the fum of 
their dimenfions the fame, the cube is that which has the 
greateft capacity. 


Prov. XIII. 


A line being divided into two parts, the folid that is con- 
tained under one of thofe parts, and the fquare of the other, 
will be the greateft when the latter part is double the 
former. 

Let A B be divided into two parts in the point C, mak- 
ing AC = 2CB, then wil A C* x CB be greater than 
when C is taken in any other part of the line A B. 

For in whatever part of the line A B the point C be 
taken, the point A C may be bife@ed in D, and then we hall 
have AC? x CB = fourtimes AD x DC x CB, but 
this lat is the greateft when AD =DC=C B (Prop. X11.) 
therefore the former is the greateit when AC = 2C B. 
Q. E. D. 

Pror. X1V. 


Of all prifms of equal altitudes, and whofe bafes are alfo 
equal, and like, the right prifm has the fmalleit furface. 

For the area of each face of the prifm 1s propor 
tional to its height ; and therefore the area of each face is 
the fmalleft when its height is the fmalleit, that is, when it 
is equal to the altitude of the prifm, which is evidently when 
the prifm is arightone. Q.E.D. \ ; 

Cor.—And hence, converfely, of all prifms whole bales 
are equal and like, and whofe lateral furtace is the faniey 
the right prifm has the greateft altitude and capacity, 


3Q2 Pror, 
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Prov. XV. 


A cylinder has a lefs furfuce than any prifm of equal bafe 
and altitude. 

For fince the bafes and altitudes are equal by hypothefis, 
the furfaces will be greater or lefs, as the lateral furfaces are 
greater or lefs 5 but thefe will be as the perimeters of the 
folid bates, of which that of the cylinder will be the leatt, 
being a circle (by Prop. X.), and confequently the cylinder 
is that which has the leaft furface. 

Cor. 1 —And again converfely, of all folids on equal bafes, 
and whofe furfaces are alfo equal, the cylinder is that which 
has the greateit capacity. 

Cor. 2.—In the fame manner (by Prop. VI. Cor. 1.) it 
may be demonttrated, that of all right prifms of the fame alti- 
tude, and whofe bafes are equal, and of the fame number of 
fides; that has the leaft furface whofe~bafe is a regular 
figure, and therefore when the prifm isa parallelopiped the 
bafe is a fquare. 

Cor. 3.—s\nd again, of all right prifms, whofe altitudes 
and furfaces are equal, and whofe bafes havea given number 
of fides, that which has a regular figure for its bafe is the 
greateit; and therefore when the prifm is'a parallelopiped 
the bafe is a fquare. 


Prop Seavie 


Of all right parallelopipeds, given in magnitude, that 
which has the fmal'eit furtace has all ics faces equal, or is a 
cube : and reciprocally of all parallelopipeds of equal fur- 
face, the greateit is a cube. 

For by the foregoing corollaries, the right parallelopiped, 
having the fmalleft furface, with the fame capacity, or the 
greateit capacity with the fame furface has a {quare for 
its bafe: but any face whatever may be taken for the 
bafe: therefore in the parallelopiped, whofe furface is the 
fmalleft with the fame capacity, or whofe capacity is the 
greateft with the fame furtace, has neceflarily every two of 
its. oppofite faces fquares, and confequently it is a cube. 


0 RR BY 
Prop, XVII. 


OF all cylinders of the fame capacity, that has the leaft 
furface whofe altitude is equal to the diameter of its. bafe. 
figs. 12.,and 13. 

Let ABCD, and abed, be two cylinders of equal ca- 
pacity, and of which the firft, A BC D, has its altitude 
equal to the diameter of its bafe, and the other any cy- 
hinder whole dimenfions are not the fame with the firft, then 
I fay the cylinder A BC D has the leaft furface. 

For conceive each of thefe cylinders to be circum{cribed 
by a fquare prifm, then will the capacities of thefe prifms be 
alfo equal ; and their furfaces will be to each other as the 
furfaces of the cylinders that they circumfcribe, as is evident 
from (Cor. 1. Prop. IX.) ; and therefore reciprocally, the 
farfaces of the cylinders will be to each other as the fur- 
taces of the prifms: but fince thefe prifms have equal capa- 
cities, that which circumferibes the cylinder A BC D has 
the leaft furface, becaufe it is acube (Prop. XVI.) ; and 
confequently, the furface of that cylinder is the leaft alfo. 
G, EAD: 

Cor.—In a fimilar manner it is demonftrated, that of all 
cylinders of thc fame furface, that has the greatelt folidity 
whofe altitude is equal to the diameter of its bafe, 

L/operimetrical Problems —We have before obferved, that 
the theorems relating to the furfaces and folidities of bodies, 
of equal perimeters, might be confidered as forming the ele- 
ments-of ifsperimetry, and which, as we have feen, are de- 


monttrable from the fimple elements of geometry; while 
thoferelating to the maxima et minima of curves are of the 
higheit order of problems ; which have called inte aétion the 
talents, and excited the paffions, of fome of the ableft geo- 
meters of modern times, having led to a difpute, which, 
for want of impartial and competent judges, remained unde- 
cided for many years, and which has fince been termed * the 
war of problems,’ on account of the great intereft it ex- 
cited, and the determined and able manner in which each 
party fupported its opinion, and contelted that of its oppo- 
nent 5 and as this difpute cannot but be confidered as one 
of the molt memorable events in the hiftory of the modern 
analyfis, we fhall prefent the reader with an abftraét of ity 
{o far as it relates to ifoperimetry, referring him for further 
information to the ‘Hiiloire des Mathematiques,’ by 
Montucela, vol. iii. p. 322, and to Boffut’s “ Hittory of 
Mathematics,” p. 331; and alfo to an interefting little 
treatife on this fubject, lately publifhed by Mr. Woodhoufe 
of Caius college, Cambridge. ' 
The firit problem which can be faid to relate to this clafs, 
was propofed by Newton in his * Principia,’? which was that 
of the folid of leaft refiftance. But the fubjeét and doctrine 
did not become a matter of difcuffion and controverfy, till 
John Bernouilli required of mathematicians the determination 
of the curve of quicke(ft defcent, ina paper publifhed in the 
Leipfic aéts for June 1696, under the following form : 


ProzgtemMA Novum 


ad cujus folutionem mathematici invitantur. 

“ Datis in plano verticali duobus punctis A et B, affignare 
mobili M, viam A MB, per quam gravitate fua defcendens, 
et moveri incipiens a puncto A, breviflimo tempore perveniat 
ad altrum penctum B.”’ Fig. 14. ie 

At the firft view of this problem, it would be imagined, that 
a right line, as it is the fhorte{t path from one point to an- 
other, mutt likewife be the line of fwifteft defcent : but the 
attentive geometer will not haitily affert this, when he con- 
fiders that ina concave curve de{cribed from one point to 
another, the moving body defcends at firft in a dire€tion more 
approaching to a perpendicular, and confequently acquires 
a greater velocity than down an inclined plane; which 
greater velocity is to be fet againft the length of the path, 
which may caufe the body to arrive at the point B fooner 
through the curve than down the plane. Metaphyfics alone, 
therefore, cannot folve the queftion; in faét it requires the 
utmoit accuracy of mathematical invefligation and calcula- 
tion, the refult of which fhews that the path required is a cy- 
cloid reverfed, as we fhall fee in what follows, being at 
that time anew and remarkable property of this curve, which 
the refearches of Huygens and Pafcal had previoufly ren- 
dered fo celebrated. See CycLoin. ; 

According to Boflut, Leibnitz refolved this problem the 
fame day on which he received it, but that he and John Ber- 
nouilli agreed to keep back their folutions; but the faét of 
Leibnitz having obtained a correct folution feems to be 
very doubtful ; at all events, at the expiration of fix mouths, 
the time allowed, no folution was publifhed, and the time 
was accordingly enlarged to one year, during which period 
the folutions of James Bernouilli, Newton, and the marquis 
de |’ Hopital appeared ; Bernoulli's and Newton’s were 


both given in the Acta. Erud. Lipf. for May 1697, but the — 


latter without a name, the real author of which, however, 
mathematicians had little trouble in divining, for as John 
Bernouilli obferved on this occafion, ‘ ex ungue leonem.”? 


James Beynouilli, in the courfe of his inveltigations, had — 


af{cended to problems on ifoperimetrical figures requiring ftill 
more profound {peculations, and, after having refolved 
5 themé 


~ 
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them, he propofed to mathematicians in general, at the con- 
clufion of his folution of his brother's problem. , 

- The rivalry in glory that had long divided the Bernouillis, 
was fully difplayed on this occafion. At firft it was a little 
moderated by their habits of feeing each other, at leaft oc- 
cafionally, and by the intervention of their common friends ; 
but John having been appointed profeffor of mathematics at 
Groningen in 1695, all private intercourfe between them 
foon ceafed, and they no longer correfponded except through 
the medium of periodical publications, for the purpofe of 
propofing to each other the moft difficult problems; and 
here it was that James Bernouilli, defirous of avenging him- 
felf of the ingratitude of his brother, to whom he had been 
preceptor, challenged him by name to an{wer the following 
problem. 

Of all ifoperimetrical curves defcribed on the fame com- 
mon bafe BN, to find BIN, fuch that another curve, 
BZN, thall contain the greateft {pace ; the ordinate of 
which, P Z, isin any multiplicate or fubmultiplicate ratio of 
the ordinate P I’, or of the arc BF. Or, as we fhould fay 
now, the ordinate of which, P Z, is any funtion of PF, or 
ofthearcB EF. Fig. 15. 

To this leading propotition, he added another more analo- 
gous to that of the line of {wifteft defcent, which was, to 
find among all the cycloids, which a heavy body may de- 
Scribe from a point to a line given in pofition, that cycloid 
which is defcribed in the leaft poffible time, which propofi- 
tions he concluded in nearly the following words. ‘ A per- 
fon for whom I pledge myfelf (Prodit Non Nemo, pro qui 
caveo) engages to give my brother, independently of the 
praife he will deferve, a prize of 50 florins, on condition 
that within three months, he engages to refolve thefe pro- 
blems, and within a year publifhes legitimate folutions of 
them.” Adding, “ if at the expiration of this time, no 
one fhall have refolved them, I will make public my fo- 
lutions.” 

Thefe propofitions, as we have before obferved, were fent 
with the folution of the brachyftochrone (aterm by which 
John Bernouilli’s problem was defignated); and as foon as he 
had noticed the folutions to this, in doing which he beltow- 
ed great praife on that of Newton and de |’Hépital, and 
fome flight cenfure on his brother’s, he undertook the folu- 
tion of James’s problems above-mentioned, and imagining 
that his theory of the line of fwifteft defcent was alone fufhi- 
cient to folve them, the following expreffions of ingenuous 
vanity efcaped him. “ Difficult,’’ fays he, as thefe problems 
appear, I did not failto apply to them the inftant they came 
to my hands, and hear with what fuccefs: inftead of three 
months allowed me to found their depth, and the remainder 
of the year to find their folutions, I have employed only 
three minutes to examiac, enter upon, and dive to the bot- 
tom of thismyftery.”” Thefe high founding phrafes were ac- 
companied with the conftruciion he gave of the problems, 
ie confequent demand of the prize, which he faid he 
fhould give to the poor, as it coft him fo little trouble to 

ain it. But the bufinefs was by no means fo far advanced as 

fuppofed, as his folution only anfwered for particular cafes, 
Beprtcavence of his having made only two elements of the 
curvé enter therein, while the general folution required 
three ; and he therefore thus laid himfelf open to the keen 
reproaches of his brother, who foon perceived in what re- 
{pe€& the folution was defective, and being at the fame time 
perfectly fure of his own, he publifhed an advertifement in 
1698, in which he afferted that his brother's method was de- 
fective. He {till allowed geometricians time to findthe folu- 
tion, and if no one gave it, he pledged himfelf for three 


» 
. 
é 


things; 1ft. To divine with precifion the analyfis of his 
brother; 2dly. Whatever it might be, to point out fallacies in 
it: and, 3dly. To give the true folution of the problem in all 
its parts. Adding, at the fame time, that if any perfon was 
fufficiently interefted in the progrefs of {cience to venture a 
wager upon thefe articles, that he would engage to forfeit an 
equal fum if he failed in the firft; double the fum if he did 
not fucceed in the fecond ; and triple the fum if he did not 
accomplifh the third. 

The fingularity of this advertifement, and the reputation 
of the writer asa geometrician, a little flaggered John Ber- 
nouilli’s confidence in hismethod. He reviled his folution, 
allowed that he had made a trifling miftake, which he 
afcribed to too great precipitancy, and fenta new refult, but 
without affuming a more modelft tone, and again demanded 
the prize. 

To thefe pretenfions, James Bernonilli laconically an- 
{wered, ‘‘ I beg my brother to revife his laft folution anew, 
to examine it carefully in every point, and then to let us know 
whether it be all right ; as he muft be aware, that no atten- 
tion can be paid to his excufes of precipitancy after I have 
publifhed my folution.”? But John Bernouilli, who was not 
aware of the radical defeét of the method that he employed, 
felt an entire confidence in his laft refult, and faid in reply 
there was no neceflity to revife what he had done, and that 
his time would be much better {pent in making new difcove- 
ries. To this confident affertion James ironically anfwered, 
« I never believed that my brother was matter of the true 
folution of the ifoperimetrical problem, and I doubt it now 
more than ever, from the difficulty he makes of the revifion 
of his folution ; if it coft him but three minutes, as he 
afferts, ‘* to examine, enter upon, and dive to the bottom of 
the whole myftery,’’ furely the revifal could not require 
more: but fuppofe he fpent double that time, how many 
new difcoveries would he be robbed of by the fix minutes. 
thus employed.”’ 

To this John again replied, and the matter {till remained 
undecided ; till, in 1700, James Bernouilli printed at Bafil a 
letter addreffed to his brother, in which he invited him with 
great moderation to publifh his method, and concluded by 
giving the formule of the problem, but without their de- 
monttrations. John foon perceived how far he differed from 
his brother, but not difcovering the principle of the true fo- 
lution, nor the defeét of his own method, he at length gave 
it in a paper which was fent under a feal to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, in the month of February 1701, on con- 
dition that it fhould not be opened without his confent,, and 
after his brother had publifhed his analyfis. 

As foon as James Bernouilli was informed of this, he had. 
no longer any reafon to keep his folution a fecret : he 
accordingly made it public, and maintained it by way of 
a thefis at Bafil, in March 1701, with a dedication to the 
four iluftrious mathematicians, de l’ HOpital, Leibnitz, New- 
ton, and Fatiode Duillier. He likewile printed it feparately 
under the following, title: «* Analyfis magni problematici 
ifoperimetrici.’’ ‘This was confidered as a prodiyry of faga- 
city and invention ; and indeed, if the time be confidered, it 
will not be teo much to affert that a more difficult j»oblem 
was never refolved. The marquis de Hopital wrote to 
Leibmitz, that he had read it with avidity, and that he had 
found it very direct and accurate, which teflimony Leibnitz 
tran{mitted to John Bernouilli himfelf, though he was much 
prejudiced in his favour, having himfelf before examined and 
approved of Jobn Bernouilli’s folution ; the latter having 
fubmitted it to him for his opinion. 

After this publication John Bernouilli maintained a perfect 

hilence, 
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filence, neither publifhine his own Sanaa nor criticifing 
that of his brother's. At length, in 17 25, James Bernouilli 
died, and a fhort time after John Bernoulli publifhed his 
{olution in the Memoires of the academy for 1706. This, 
however, pofleffed the fame radical defect that has been before 
{lated, namely, that the author had confidered only two ele- 
ments of the curve, inftead of which it is requifite to have 
three enter, or to employ an equivalent condition. In pro- 
blems of the fame kind as that of the line of fwifteft defcent, 
where it 1s fimply required to fulfil the conditions of he 
maximum or minimum, the applying of this condition to 
two elements is fufficient to find the fluxional equation of 
the curve ; but when, befide the maximum or minimum, the 
curve mutt poflefs a farther property of being ifoperi: ore 
to another, this new condition requires that a third clement 
of th® curve fhall have a certain inclination with refpe& to 
the other two ; and every determination, founded fimply on 
the firft confideration, will give falfe refults ; except in thofe 
cafes where acurve cannot fati: sfy one of the two conditions, 
without at the fame time fulfilling the other; and of this 
John Bernouilli was at length fo convinced, that he made it 
the bafis of a new folution, more than 13 years after his 
brother’s death, confefling himfelf deceived in his firft. « J’ai 
donner ici,’”” fays he, ‘ pour reparer cette inadvertence une 
nouvelle maniere de refoudre,” &c. This was a tardy 
avowal, but it would {till have done him honour, had he at 
the fame time acknowledged that his new folution was: in 
fubftance the fame as his brother’s ; but given in a form which 
contiderably abridged the calculation ; inftead of which, he 
even in this feeks every occafion to afperfe his brother’s me- 
thod, and this after a lapfe of fo many years, when, as Mr. 
Woodhoufe obferves, ‘* the recolleGtion of his brother’s kind- 
nefs, or zeal for a brother's fame, ought to have afluaged 
and laid to fleep all angry paflions ;”’ but with regard to the 
folution itfelf, it. mutt be acknowledged, confidering the 
ftate of analytical fcience at that time, to poflefs very diltin- 
guifhing marks of a great mafter, and fairly merits the eulo- 
gium which the author himfelf has beftowed upon it ; that 
of being equally exempt from the tedioufnefs of his brother’s, 
and the obfcurity of Taylor’s calculation, alluding here to 
the folution of the celebrated Dr. Brook Taylor, which ap- 
peared, in 1715, in his “ Methodus Incrementorum.”” At 
the period at which we have now arrived, James Bernouilli 
had been dead feveral years, and the above paper was the 
Jaft that John Bernouilh wrote on the fubje¢t of ifoperimetry, 
but the theory was purfued by many other eminent mathe- 
maticians, and introduced into feveral of their works. Simp- 
fon, in his T'ragts, hasa chapter, entitled «* An Inveftigation 
of a General Rule for the Refolution of Ifoperimetrical Pro- 
blems of all Orders.””’ He has alfo given the folution of 
feveral ifoperimetrical problems, in his “* Doétrine of Flux- 
ions.’ Maclaurin has likewife a chapter on the fame fubje& 
in his ** Treatife of Fluxions.’’ 'To thefe may alfo be added 
Emerfon, Le Seur, Boffut, and Lacroix; each of which 
authors has introduced this doétrine into their refpective 
works ; but the two writers who have moft contributed in 
bringing to perfection the theory of ifoperimetry, are Euler 
and Lagrange, the former having, befide feveral memoirs 
in the Acta Petro, a tra&t on this fubje&, entitled * Me- 
thodus inveniendi Lineas Curvas Proprictate Maximi Mini- 
mive gaiidentes,”” 
i: was intended to be, a complete treatife, containing effen- 
tially all the requifite methods of folutions, ‘with great variety 
and abundance of examples and illuftrations : there were flill, 
however, fome defeéts in this work, for want of a Better 
algorthm, or more compendious procefs of ellablifhing the 


which, with a very few exceptions, is what. 


theorems ; and certain fupplemental formule ; which defeéts 
have bediel finally removed by Lagr ‘ange; in hie admirable and> 
refined ** Calculus of Variations ;’’ and a very interefling 
treatife on the fame fubjeét has lately been publifhed by 
Mr. Woodhonfe, in which are combined the hiftory and pro. 
mrefs of the feience, with fuch obfervations and remarks, as? 
feem moft calculated to render it inflrn@ive and familiar ‘tol 
the Enghth ftudent. - 

Having thus given a brief fketch of the fucceflive improves 


ments that have been made in the theory of ifoperimetry,” 
from the time of its firft introduétion by John Bernouilli, - 


to its completion by Lagrange; we fhall conclude this 
article with the folution of a few problems which will ilaf 


trate many of the remarks that have been made in the fore. — 
going pages, referring the reader who wifhes for farther’ ~~ 


information to the works above quoted. 

‘The refearches of Euler and Lagrange have rendered the 
folution of ifoperimetrical problems extremely fimple, but 
the invetligations by which they arrived at their formule of 
folution are very profound, jon and embarrafling, which’ 
nothing lefs than the genius of thefe celebrated men would 
have been able to have reduced to that fimple form at which 
they at length arrived, an inveftigation of ‘whieh at leaft of 
ev opal s, will be given ‘under the article VARIATION: 
In this place we fhall barely ftate the refults, and fhew their 
application to the folution of a few problems of this kind. 

Let V reprefent any funétion of the variable quantities 
x and y, and let there be affumed 


Maa a Pp+Qq, ke. 
é q 


mere Sty 6 SS “So 
q be 


[A] 


where p = &e. 


x 

Then the folution of all ifoperimetrical problems, into. 
which no imtegral quantity enters, are folvible by the fol. 
lowing general formula, 


=o [B] 


which however, for the fake of a more ase application, — 


may be divided into the following cafes. 
Cafe 1.—1f M, Q, andall the co-eflicients except NandP,. 


in the above value of V, be equal to zero, then we have’ 


V=N>5 +Pp; and fince generally ieee + 2 


&e. = 0, it becomes in this cafe N — ae =03. equently,’ 
t 
Noy, ee Poe 0; or, fince ts =p, it reduces toN j — 
x oo 
p ae 0; whence Ny = PP; and fubftituting this laft 
value of Ny, we have V = = pP + P p; ; and taking the: 
fluents V = Pp + 6 ¢ being the corre€tion. 


If M be not equal to o, we muit add the fluent of Mag 
then V=/Mx+ Pp 4c. 
Cafe 2—Let M = 0, N = 0, and all the co-efficients after 


Q, then V=P p + Q4g and the general formula in sha 


cale becomes 


+A = 03 
“ x hf 

‘ 

ria 

Py % 


whence P = Q. and the fluents give P = -*- 
: a: a 


multiply 


, 
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multiply this by p, and fince £ = q, we thus obtain 
ype “PRE aot chs 
and now fubftituting this value of P g, in the general exe 
preffion for V, it becomes 
V=97Q+Qq+ep 
and by taking the fluents on both fides 
7 V=Qaqtepte's 
¢ and c' being.the corrections. 
If M be not equal to 0, we mufl add the fluent of Mx; 
in which cafe , 
V=/(Mi+Qqt+ epee 
_. Cafe 3.—If M = 0, but N is not = o; that is-if the 
form be 
V=Njy + Pp+ Qg 
3 a i 


Y 
then fince N— — 4 — = 0, 
TO x” x 


we have by multiplying by » = px, ( becaufe P= =) 
| Q 


pF 


But p oy, = ( By hp 2 (2 BY. 


q Q *, which laft expreflion being fubftituted for p & Rs 
x . 
Q 


% ==.0. 


Nj -—pP + p 


=— 


gives Ny = pP (? — a pal x, whence 
V=pP+Pp— (+ 2) +7Q4+Q93 
and taking the fluents- ° 
\, 
V= Pp+Q¢ +p + ts. 


¢ being the correCtion, as before. 

We might continue thus to deduce from the general for- 
mula other particular ones, but the foregoing are fuflicient 
for the folution of fuch problems, as the limit of our article 
will admit of in this place, which, for the fake of a more 
ready reference, we will again repeat. 


I. If the generalform V =Ms+Ni+ Pp + Qg ke. 


omes Vi= Ny + P'p 
hen we have VP pik c [a] 
yr V=/(Me+ Pp+e [6] 
vhen M is not equal to o. 
2. Ifthe formulabe V = Pp + Qg 
TC Pp “++ c [ec] 


hen will V=Q 
yr oy = Mi 
vhen M is not equal to o. 

3. If the formula be V= Ny + Pp +Q 7 


+ Oqg+teP4+e' [d 


V=PptQg—p 84. Ce] 


“ 


hen will 
To which we may alfo add the following, 
4. If the formula be V = Pp+Reze, 


“ 


then will. Vimopp Rey ey. Cf] 
x 
By means: of which 


formule the following problems are 
readily folved, 


Prosiem I. 


Required the relation of x and y, fuch that the fluent of 
(ax—y)y%, or f(ax —y')y %, fhall be a maximum, or 
a minimum. 

Comparing this expreffion with SV %; (the analytical ex. 
preffion for the maximum or minimum property,) we fee that 
V= axy—y, confequently V = ayx + (ax — 3y) i; 
which compared with the general formula, j 

| V=Me4+Nj 4 &ce. 
gives M = ay, and N=ayx—3y, P.=0, O.— o, &e,. 


But fince N — ut + &c. = 0, this becomes 
x 
ax—3y° = Oy ory= pate 
. . . . V 3 
which is the relation of x and y required. . 


Prog. IL. 


Required the fhorteft curve that-can be drawn between 
two pomts, or between two curves: 

Here, if we take 2 to reprefent thé curve, x the abieifs, 
and y the ordinate, it will be neceflary to fulfil the following 
condition, namely, that / be a minimum. 

Now. by the -doGrine of fluxions, 2 = Vx tH 


— 
= 


e ws ep = = * /1++ p3 which being compared 
x 
with {.V-x, gives V= 1/1 + ps whence by taking the 
fluxions on both fides, it becomes V: = as ; 
M,N, &c. all equal too. . Therefore comparing this with 
the general value of V, we have P = con Pe +, and con- 
J/ (E+ p) 
fequently from the formula [B] we have, .— flux. 


ri 


Ga +p) 


by {quaring p? mata pf, or (a — 1) p = — a’, whence 


) = 0; .therefore p = a.4/ (1 + p); and 


Wy ° ” . 
= 5 FO oes rg V(t -— dH ak 
Pp - NY, a x. a’) ? a ( ) , 
taking the fluents y y/ (1 — a) = ax + ¢, which is an 
equation to a right line, as it ought to be. 


Pros. III. . 


Required the curve of quickeft defcent between two given 
points. Fig, 16. Plate L/operimetry. 

Let A and B’be the two given points, and A MB the 
required curve; draw PM perpendicular to A C; and put 
AP = ys, PM = yy AM = ce: then fince the time will 
be reciprocally as the {quare root of the height, it will be . 


required to find {=> a minimum, but «= , (e 
& \ 


-. 
‘y 

3 

f(x? 4 oe © ep ' 

y*), whence vf (e OH 4 ) = *‘/(1+4=) 
“ f? 4 — yy x oe 

x vy ee eee 

/J 
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rs (eee oe ~~ p ‘ 
Fe ( - f*) x, a Minimum, which compared with the 
z Vv J 


iW Aik fh 


Minimum expreffio: /V x, gives V = —--— ; whence 
Q AF 
F. f(t se : 
oe a Gk Bll) y pintalt Bee which com- 
22 VI af (1 ep’) 


pared with formula [A], gives M =o; N= — 


aise Cink dd Me —— / 


po = ee eg RD eds OCC 
2 ¥: Vye/ (1 + pf’) 
Therefore, fince by formula [2] V= Pp+c; there- 
fore in this cafe pian Sa a ad ee me elnfe iy 
Vd JV Ivf (1 t f’) 
whence : = c; or multiplying both nu- 


JI+/f/ (1 +P) 
merator and denominator of this fraGtion by x, it be- 


comes ——— se —— = ¢, which is reducible tox = 
SIS + 9) 
cV/y 


lan ey) 
fore, is the curve required. 


Pros. IV. 


Required the curve which, by its revolution round its 
axis, generates the folid of leaft refiftance. Fig. 17. 

Let ABC be the required curve, which by its rotation 
generates the folid, D AC, of leaft refiftance: draw P M 
perpendicular to AB; put AP = x, PM = y, and the 
arc AM = 2: then we know from the principles of me- 


« J) an equation to a cycloid; which, there- 


» 3 
chanics, that the refiftance = J which muft 
Sy sary me oe 


thercfore be a minimum. Now this being put under 


the form, 
yp 
Ae y 
x ; at ' 
{- re x eee is (becaute p = 2) 
eet ae Te x 
Be. 
which being compared with the expreffion f V +, gives 
rat Ps 
\ 1 - ia < 


the fluxion of which expreffion being taken, gives 


y= Poy 1 Oe EIT: 
i + p* (x + py) 
whence M=0; N= z a 5 — SIP TIP. 
ae re (1 + p’)? 


Hence by the foregoing form [a], and ufing —c for a 
correction, we have 


DL Ie Bibl its 


7 = Pt 
1+p Cae po)" 
which by reduGion gives, 
, c c ¢ 
e(r +p) = 2 23, and yy) Sa pe 
. P) Jif? y 2p p 2 > 
y c P 
but fince p = —, or px =}, we obtain 
x 
Sethe mere $e + Gs 
eee 2 oF p p 2p} 


ween 2 


3c c 


spt 


by means of which equation, and that above, viz. ¢ (1 + py 
= 2yp', the relative values of x and y are determined. 


whence, « 


+ < hyp. log. p + ¢!; 


2 f re 


Pros. V. 


Required the brachyftochrone, or curve of quickeft de« 
{cent, when the length of the curve is given, 

This is an ifoperimetrical problem of the fecond order: 
thofe which we have been confidering have only one con~ 
dition enters, namely the minimum; but in the prefent 
problem, befide the minimum property, the ifoperimetrical 
alfo enters; and we have, therefore, to find the variation of 
(V — au), inftead of V. See Woodhoufe’s Tra& on Ifo. 
perimetry, p. 122. 

Here by means of the comparifon of /(V — au) x, with 
the minimum condition of the problem, we obtain 


Veen e) 
VI 


ee ee 


» and w= ,/ (1 +p"); 


therefore V — au, or V' = Lush) — aS (tt+phy 
Nv 

and confequently, - | 
‘ 

. I = 

Vi = — —~ +e) + (2 aa) x 

rage SAL tpi) D He 
a! J, 
WAG eS ab 


Hence we deduce, by comparing this with the general 
formula [A], 


I 
N=— ies (1+) | 
pie = | 
VI | 
Hence again by formula [a], | 


V(t P) (G72 =—*S, (+ - \ ee 
4-9) 
vd 


whence again by reduction, 
cys 
ALE = 20/9 (oS 
where, by taking the fluents, we have the relation between 
wand y, the ab{cifs and ordinate of the curve. 
If, imftead of the length of the curve, the area had been 
given, then fu x Jy %, and confequently we fhould ~ 


have, 


or, 


eV (itp): 


a 


Vi=V—ar= 2 ede — ays 
VJ 


in which cafe, 


P= ————_ 
Sy (r+ PY 
and wT G ad -ay= fe rr ee 
Vv J VIA (1 +P) 
whence again, 


t 
Vy dS (t+ Pf) 
which by reduction becomes, 


= ¢ + ay; 
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a res - 
ag: Preyer 
which expreffion, when ¢ = o, becomes 
ee 
ne Sia —ay v): 


whence the relative values of x and y are determined in 
both cafes. 


xm 


Pros. VI. 


Required the folid of leatt refiitance, amongft all the 
folids of equal capacity. 


eg 
r+ p 

and fux = [ry x, (x being equal 3.14159, &c.) (fee 

Woodhoufe’s Ifoperimetry, p. 123.); therefore V — au 


Here, the fame as in Prob. 1V., we have V = 


ee : ie — ay? (including + in the quantity a). 
Ficuce P= eee ee Hs 2 and by formula [2] 

wee ESE MES ee 

PM wclictosnabt chi? oka” 


whence, by reduction, we obtain 
(c.— ay’) (1 tip )* = 29) %s or 
(o— ay \dz* = 29992 
which expreffions will furnifh the relative values of xv and y. 
If, inftead of the condition of equal capacity, that of equal 
fuperficies be fubftituted, we have 


3 


V 
ee ae eV ilveserl at eat pt I *), and 
i: ait 7 Le ay / (+p) 


3 yp" 4 By see ayp 


Gate) varey! 
bance we deduce from formula [a] 


yp? 
Yaad /(t+p’) = 


Bern”! < aye Oe! 
J (1 +p) ; 
which, by reduction, becomes 
e(t +p)? = 2p) tay (1 +p")! 
CMOS 2 yy + ay x3 x: 

Pros. VII. 


© Given the length of a curve, to determine its nature, 
when the folid generated by its rotation is a maximum. 


or, 


Making, as before, + = 3.14159, &c. we fhall have 
awe Sofa y*%, and fux =f / (1+ phy he. 
Therefore V'or V—au= ry —a/(1+p’)3 
and taking the fluxion on both fides, 


; app 
Vi=2ryp—— 
4 , Part hae toe he 
‘comparing this expreffion with the general one [A], 
Wwe have P= a Tacit — 3 and, therefore, by 
PATE Br) 


‘formula [a] 


me Vor. X1X. 


my — af ({v+p) =e — 


and therefore 


/ (+f) 


a (I + p*) eprint 


2 
= 
which, by reduétion, becomes 


pb or 2s be oA Ay, 
x =y — Cc si 
: (7 y* — ce) 
ie) Gasset SSS be See eee eee 
/ [e — (zx — 07] ° 


which, if c = 0, reduces to 
a Zz 
(2 : 
Wie 


This laft refult agrees raed EEE 3, but it is reftricted, 
becaufe c is not neceffarily equal to o. 


Pros. VIII. 
The length of a curve being giv en, it is required to deter~ 
mine its nature, when the area is a maximum. 


Here, by proceeding as in the foregoing examples, we 
fhall have 


ae yyy 


V=V(ttp)—ay 


and therefore, 


iP # 
a/ (1 + p’) : 


and hence, by means of the formula [a], 


| 


/(t+Pp~)—ay= VG 
Therefore, 


-p*) = ce 
Py wet AG 
/ (i + p’) 


which, being farther reduced, becomes 


=e+ay, 


ing / (1 — (¢ + ay)*j 
pHz= "5 

oe (c + ay) 
or, = seat . 


/ /fi- — -(c ie og ay)* | 
the fluents of which bokig taken, we have 
/ [i — (e+ ay)*te 
which is an equatien to a circle. 
Pros. IX. 

Requi: red the curve that generates the folid of the lealt 
furtace, the area being given. 

Here V=27ry / (1 + p*), andu=y; 
therefore V',or V—au=a2ry (1 + p*) — ay, 
seat Std P a a pi 
/ (1 “eo Pp ) 


whence, by comparifon with formula [A], 


' 
Se ed 


and V' = [2r/(1 +") —a}} + 


wid 5 279 Ps 
N (i  & P )’ 
then, again, by formula [a], we have 
ary »* “ 
PV alickhcth BS) trek RAM mye ope he 
1 + P 
which, by reduction, becomes 
oe Whew 4 /l4sy erate + ay)*] 
dh oo . + ay Fo, 


3 a= 


IS oO 


(c + ay) 5 
0 SS 
Vv lazy” — (¢ + ay)*] 
If, inftead of the area, the length of the curve had been 
-given, then we fhould have had 
fux=fze=fx/(4t+p)sandus vy (1 +’). 
Therefore V!'= 2ry /(1 +p?) —av(1+ ’)s 
and confequently, by formula [A], 


a yee eee 


_ —. 


whence, again, by formula [a], we have 


(27y — a) p® 


(QQ7y—a) V(1+p*) = Vv +p’) 


+3 
whence, by reduction, 
a cy 
VL(2ry— wi) — ee]? 
she fluents of which expreflion being taken, gives 


% 


6 
aaa hyp. log. 
[(2ry—ayt+ Y (277 —a)?—o] +e, 


and therefore the required curve is the catenary. 


Pros. X. 


Of all ifoperimetrical curves, drawn between B and N, 
(fg. 15.) to find B F N fuch, that BZ N hall contain the 
greatett area, PZ being a function of PF. See the fore- 
going hiftorical iketch. 

Let PF = y, and PZ a funGtion of y = Y; then fV% 
correfpondsto /¥ « » and fu % tofin/ (4+ p’) * 

Hence V + az,0rV'= VY ta J (t + °), 


and v= ¥5 4 oe oe 
EW lage 2) 
whence we have, by comparifom of formula [A], 
SB) Bade.!? RUSTE 
nit ae 
and hence, again, by form [a] is deduced 
yY -- a I + 2 = REP AES 
WC pk! aha uehe 
a 
er, yews = ¢ — Yy;and by redu@tion 
? Oe 4 Ssh Gorn fk 
Pere Ene de Ge 
and confequently, 
fe tus 


the equation of the curve. 


In the equation, as it ftands, there are two arbitrary un- 
determined quantities gandc. The integration of the equa- 
tion would introduce a third; and to determine thefe three, 
we have given the two points B and N, and the length of 
the curve. 

ISOPOGON, in Botany, from ico-, equal, and rwywy a 
hard, becaule the feeds are every where equally bearded. 


8 


Is oO 


Brown Tr. of Linn. Soc. v.10. 71. Prodr. Nov. Ffoll, 
v.1. 365. Clafs and order, Teirandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Proteaceae. 

Eff. Ch. Perianth (rather corolla) four-cleft, with 4 
flender permanent tube. No fceales under the germen. 
Style entirely decidnous. Stigma tapering or cylindrical. 
Not feffile, {welling, hairy all over. Browz. 

Mr. Brown, in the places above quoted, defines 12 fpe- 
cies of this genus, all natives of New Holland, fuch of 
which as have come under 
have been confounded with the Linnean Protea. They are 
rigid fhrubs, with fmooth ‘aves, which are either flat or 
thread-fhaped, divided or entire. Aeads terminal, rarely 
axillary. J /owers either very denfely imbricated in the 
form of a globofe /lrobilus, or faftigiate on a flattifh com- 
mon receptacle, furnifhed with more or lefs of an involue 
erum, and befet with crowded deciduous feales.—Exam- 
ples of this genus are 

{. anethifolius. (Protea anethifolia; Salifb, Prodr. 48. 
P. acufera ; Cavan. Ic. v. 6. 33. t. 549. )—Leaves once or 
twice pinnatifid, thread fhaped, furrowed above: their feg- 
ments nearly erect. Branches {mooth. Tube of the flower 
downy; fegments fmooth, bearded at the tip.— Native of. 
heathy ground on the ealt coait of New Iicliand, near Port 
Jackfon. 

I. anemonitfolius. {Protea anemonifolia ; Salifb. Prodr. 48. 
Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 697. Andr. Repof. t. 332. Ps tri- 
da€tylides ; Cavan. Ic. v. 6. 33. t. 548.)—Leaves once or 
twice three-cleft ; fegments linear, flat, rather fpreading, 
{mooth beneath. Scales of the cone fpongy.—Found on 
{tony heaths near Port Jackfon, The flowers are yellow. 

We confefs this genus feems too nearly related to Mr. 
Brown’s Petropbila, with which it agrees altogether in 
habit, differing chiefly in the fruit of Petrophila being only 
partially hairy. ‘T’o this latter belongs Protea pulchellay 
figured by Dr. Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 796. 

ISOPSEPHUS, Isolndos, in Antiquity, an appellation 
given to judges, who had equal jurifdiction and authority 5 
it was likewife applied to a cafe where the votes were equal 
on both fides. Another fenfe is given to it, viz. when the 
letters of different words make up the fame fum, they were 
faid to be icol nx pnuxviz ; for the Greeks had no other cy- 
phers to number with but the letters of their alphabet ; fo 
that « lignified one, 8 two, y three, &c. But befide words, 
the ancients had likewife whole verfes of this kind; and it 
is pretended that there are feveral fuch yerfes in Homer. 
Hitt. Acad. Infcript. vol. ii. p. 311, feq. 

ISOPYRUM, in Botany, trom ico;, equal or like, and 
mvupo:, wheat, a name adopted from Diofcorides, whofe 
szomupov, however, is very difficult to afcertain. He defcribes 
it as having the leaf terminated by a tendril. Various plants. 
have been taken for it by different botaniits, among{t others, 
furely with little probability, the guilegia, or Columbine, 
which we mention here becaufe it appears to have induced 
Linnzus to choofe the name for the prefent genus, very 
much akin to quilegia, and {till more diftinguifhed for de- 
licacy and elegance.—Linn. Gen. 282. Schreb. 378. 
Willd. Sp. Ph. v. 2.1334. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Ait 
Hort. Kew. v. 2.271. Salifs. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. & 
306. Juff. 233. Gaertn. t. 65.—Clafs and order, Poly- 
andria Polygynia. Nat. Ord. Multifilique, Linn. Ranuacie 
lacea, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. Petals five, ovate, equal, 
fpreading, deciduous. Neétaries five, equal, tubular, very 
fhort, inferted into the reeeptacle within the petals, three- 
lobed at their orifice, the outer lobe largeft. Stam, Fila- 
ments numerous, capillary, fhorter than the corolla re 
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fimple. Pif, Germens feveral, ovate or oblong, fuperiors 
feflile, ftyles fimple, fearcely fo long as the germens ; ftig- 
mas obtufe. Peric. Capfules feveral, feffile, leguminous, 
oblong, of one cell and one valve, keeled at the outfide, 
burfting at the inner edge. Seeds numerous, attached in 
two rows to the edge of the capfule. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx nene. Petals five, deciduous. Nedcta- 
ries tubular, three-cleft. Capfules feflile, of one cell and 
one yvalye. Seeds numerous, marginal. 

t. L, fumarioides. Linn. Sp. Pl. 783. (Helleborus fu- 
mariz foliis; Ammann. Ruth. 74. t. 12.)—Stipulas awl- 
fhaped. Leaflets pinnatifid. Capfules nearly cylindrical. — 
Native of moi{t fhady places, near rivers, in Siberia, flower- 
_ ing in {pring and fummer., It is fometimes cultivated in 
gardens, as being net only curious, but an elegant little 
annual plant, with the habit and glaucous hue of a Fumaria, 
to feveral of which genus its aves bear a great refemblance, 
i their pinnatifid obovate leaflets. The flowers, however, 
are totally different, refembling a TAalidrum, fmall, whitith, 
fhort-livedy on long fimple ftalks. Cap/ules about ten or 
fifteen, {preading, pale green, near half an inch long, 
pointed with the permanent ftyles. 


2. I. thalidroides. Linn. Sp. Pl. 783. Jacq. Auftr. 
t. 105.—Stipulas ovate. Leaflets three-cleft, dilated. Cap- 
fules ovate-—Native of fhady rather moift places, in the 
mountains of Italy, Carniola, Auftria, &c. flowering in 
April and May, and foon ripening its feed. Root creep- 
ing, perennial. Stem a {pan high or more, naked below, 
{imooth. Leaves te:nate, leaflets more or lefs three-cleft, 
-broadifh, fmooth, refembllng thofe of an Aguilegia, or Tha- 
didrum. Flowers white, with yellow ftamens, not unlike 
fome fmall Anemone. Capfules only two or three, ovate, on 
a globular receptacle. 

Such are the only certain fpecies. I. aguilegiotdes of 
Linnzus appears to be a nonentity, its fynonyms, as far as 
they can be made out, belonging to Aquilegia vifcofa, which 
is Haller’s J/opyrum, n. 1190. 

Mr. Salifbury, in Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 8. 305, has 
eftablifhed, by the name of Copfis, a very natural genus, 
though diflingnifhed from J/opyrum chiefly by having ftalked 
germens and capfyles. Of this one fpecies is Helleborus tri- 
Jfolius of Linneus, Fl. Dan. t. 566; the other is C. afle- 
nifolia of Salifbury, of which we have {pecimens and a draw- 
ing from Mr. Menzies, who gathered the plant on the welt 
coalt of North America. This laft, ftrange to tell! ap- 
pears, by fpecimens from 'Thunberg, to be his Thali@rumja- 
ponicum, Tr. of Linn. Soe. v. 2. 337, called in Fl. Jap. 364. 
Didynamifta Salvic fimilis, though nothing can be lefs {uit- 
able than the latter defcription. He informs us he had 
never feen the flower, only the fruit. 

_ ISORA, a Malabar name for fome fpecies of the He« 
Ui@eres of Linneus, and adopted by Plumter to delignate 
- that genus. See Hrricreres. 

ISOSCELES Trrancux, of izoz, equal, and cxsrocy leg, is 
a triangle which has two equal fides. In an ifofceles triangle, 
VDE ( Plate VILL. Geometry, fig. 105.) the angles y and a, 
oppofite to the equal fides, are equal: and a hne drawn 
from the top or vertex F, cutting the bafe into two equal 
parts, is perpendicular to the bafe. The fame line alfo 
bifects the vertical angle of the triangle. It appears lke- 
wife that if the equal tides be produced, the angles under 
the bafe will be equal, the fum of thofe above and below 
vefpectively being equal to two right angles. And if the 
vertical angles of two ifofceles triangles be equal, the two 
Ariangles will be equiangular. Moreover, every equilateral 
Ariane mutl be equiangular. 


IsP 
ISOTONIC Scale of Mujfic, or the Equal Tem- 


perament Scale, is that in which the oétave is divided 
into twelve equal parts ; of courfe, each half note is equal 
I= '2/2= 512 + f + 46; m, which is fometimes called 
a mean femitone, and this, a fyftem of mean femitones. Th* 
following table fhews fome of the moft ufeful particulars of 
this fyftem, viz. 


I 2 4 
C | .6989700 6122 + 12 f+53  m 
BY} .7240558 56r = + 11 f+ 484m 

b B] .7491417 s1o> + 10 f +44) m 
A | 7742275 459> + Of + 395 m 
%C | 57993133 4o8e + 8 f+ 355 m 
G | .8243992 3572 + Tf t 3013m 
x F | 8494850 306 + 6 f+ 265 m 
F | .8745708 2552 + 5 ft 22,5m 
E | .6996567 2042 + 4f+17% m 
bE | .9247425 1532 + 3f +1335 m 
D | .9498283 102 + 2f+ 82 m 
% C | .9749142 st> t+ ft 45m 

C } .occ00000 

a Cc Lengths 

3 Ebb givind of Farey's Notation of the Intervals, 

Zz Senet Series. 


The Jaft column of this table was publifhed in the 
Philofophical Magazine, vol. xxix. p. 3473; in the xxxvith 
vol. p. 47, fchol. 7, the temperaments of the concords 
in this fyftem will be found, and in vol. xxxv. p. 452, 
he beats of all the concords. Broadwood and fome 
other tuners of pianofortes pretend, it is faid, that 
they tune them to an equal temperament, but which és 
very much to be doubted. On the organ, it feems clear, as 
Mr. Smyth obferves in the Phil Mag. vol. xxxvi. pe 436 
that an egual temperament never has been, and we may per- 
haps fay, never will be practifed: however many advocates 
this fyftem may have had among f{peculative writers, amon 
whom have been mentioned D’ Alembert, Cavallo, Chladni, 
Couperin, Davis, Des Cartes, Emerfon, Marpurg, Merrick, 
Merlennus, Rameau, Ricci, &c. Mr, Farey, in propefing 
what he calls his equal temperament, in the Phil. Mag. vol- 
XXviil. p. 65, exprefsly {tated his object to be, to enable thofe 
to tune it who might wifh to try it, and not as recommending 
its adoption. See Equan TremrerAMENT. 

ISPAHAN, in Geography, the capital city of modern 
Perfia, fituated in the province of Irak, on the fmall river 
Zenderud, which rifes in the mountains of Galabat, three 
days’ journey towards the north ; but Abas the Great, at a 
prodigious expence, pierced fome mountains about 30 leagues 
from If{pahan, and introduced another ftream, fo that the 
Zenderud was as large during the f{pring, as the Seine at 
Paris in the winter; for, in that feafon, the fnows gn the 
high range of mountains melted, and very much {welled the 
river. ‘Lhe city is furroundéed by walls of earth, which are 
fuffered to remain in bad repair, and which are concealed by 
the adjoining houfes and gardens. It haseight gates, which, 
according to Chardin, could not be fhut ; and its ftreets are 
narrow, devious, and badly paved. This writer computes 
its circuit, the fuburbs included, at about 24 miles, and its 
inhabitarits, by the loweit eftimate, at 600,000. But the 
royal {quare, or Meidan Shah, and its grand market, the 
palace of the Sef, and thofe of the grandees, the mofques, 
the public bath, and other edifices, are magnificent and 
Splendid. Its canals, the plantations of lofty plane trees on 
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both fides of the ftreets, and the frequent waterings of them, 
contribute not only to its beauty, but its falubrity. The 
royal fquare is 440 paces long, and 160 broad, and is fur- 
rounded with a canal built with bricks, cemented with black 
mortar, which in time becomes harder than free-ftone. ‘The 
royal mofque is fituated at the S. end of this fquare, and its 
portico is richly ornamented with a thoufand figures of a rich 
profufion of gold and azure; the whole being alfo inlaid 
with enamelled fquares, and a frieze eneompafling it of the 
fame materials. ‘The royal palace, and the ‘ haram,’’ or 
women’s apartment, are very {plexdid buildings. The for- 
mer is nearly five miles in compafs ; its great portico ftands 
in the royal fquare, and is built to a great height with por- 
hyry. By the Perfians it is regarded as facred. The 
fuburb of Julfa, or Yulfa; was very large, and poffeffed by 
the Armenians, whofe cemetery was near the mountains of 
Ifpahan, called Kou Sofa, or a mountain in the form of a 
terrace, and alfo Tag Ruftan, the hill or throne of Ruftan. 
This city is faid to be encompafiled by 1460 villages, the 
inhabitants of which fubfitt chiefly by their manufactures of 
filk and wool. Its environs are pleafant, and much diverfified 
by the vicinity of mountains. I{pahan was taken by Timur 
Bee in the year 1387; when the inhabitants ranfomed their 
lives by the payment of a large fum; but an infurrection 
happening in the night, Timur ordered all the inhabitants to 
be put to the fword; and in this maflacre it is computed 
that 70,000 perfons were killed by the foldiers, and their 
heads piled in heaps on the walls of the city. In 1722, it 
was taken by the Afghans, under Mahmoud, after a long 
fiege, which occafioned the death of many of its inhabitants 
by famine. In 1727 it was recovered from the Afghans by 
Nadir Shah. By thefe repeated attacks, If{pahan was 
‘greatly reduced, fo that a Perfian merchant affured Mr. 
Hanway that not above 5000 houfes were inhabited. N. 
lat. 32°24! 34”. KE. long. 51° 50’. 

ISPIDA, or Kine-FisHeEr, in Ornithology. 
CEDO. 

ISPIRA, in Geography, a town of Turkifh Armenia ; 
74 miles N.E. of Erzerum. 

ISQUINTIA, a town of Mexico, in the province of 
Guatimala; 30 miles W.N.W. of Guatimala. N. lat. 
14° 32'. W. long. 93°. 

ISQUITENANGO, a town of Mexico, in the pro- 
vince of Yucatan; go miles S. of Chiapa dos Efpagnols. 

ISQUITEPIC, a town of Mexico, in the province of 
Guaxacay 40 miles W.N.W. of Guaxaca. 

ISRAEL, in Scripture Hiffory, Heb. Seay, who 
prevails with God, formed of ™y!, /barah, to govern, and 
Sw, cl, God, a name given to the patriarch Jacob by the 
angel who wreftled with him at Mahanaim, or Penuel, 
Gen: xxxii. 1, 2. 28, 29, 30. This name was afterwards 
applied to the defcendents of Jacob in general, hence called 
Ifraelites, as well as to Jacob himfelf, and alfo tothe ten 
tribes who formed a kingdom diftin& from that of Judah. 
Thefe tribes revolted during the reign of Rehoboam, under 
the condu&- of Jeroboam, who becanie head of this new 
monarchy, ftyled «the kingdom of Ifrael’? in oppofition 
to thatof Judah. See Jews. 

ISSA, in Ancient Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Lefbos; more anciently called Himera.—Alfo, an ifland of 
Illyria, in the Adriatic gulf, upon the coaft of Dalmatia, 
witha town of the fame name. Strabo mentions it asa very 
celebrated ifland. 

ISSACHAR, one of the twelve tribes of Hfrael, derived 
from the fifth fon of Jacob, whofe lot was afligned to him 
in one of the beft parts of the land of Canaan. It was 
Btuated in Lower Galilee, and bounded by the Mediter- 
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ranean on the W., by Zebulon on the N., by the Jordan om 
the E., which parted it from that of Gad, and on the 5. by 
the halftribe of Manaffeh. Its moft remarkable places were 
mounts Carmel and Gilboah, the valley of Jezreel, and 
the great plain of Megiddo, called alfo the plain of Galilee, 
and now Saba, from a cattle built upon it, and famed, like 
that of Jezreel, for the many battles fought upon it, and 
alfo for the abundance of corn, wine, oil, &c. which it pro- 
duced. 

ISSAGUNGE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Oude; 35 miles N.E. of Jairabad. 

ISSAPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude ; 25 miles 
N.E. of Lucknow. 


ISSAWARRA, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 15. 


miles S.E. of Kairabad. . 

ISSE Heap, a cape of Denmark, at the northern extre- 
mity of the ifland of Samfoe. N. lat. 56°3'. E. long. 10° 
26'. 

ISSEDON, or Essepon, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Scythia, on the other fide of the Imaus.—Alfo, a town 
of Serica, fituated E.N.E. of the former. 

ISSEDONES, or Esseponrs, a people of Serica ac- 
cording to Ptolemy ; but Pomponius Mela places them in 
the vicinity of the Palus-Mzotides ; Pliny joins them to the 
Sauromatz, and afligns them an habitation near the Col- 
chide. Herodotus {peaks of Ilidones as neighbours to the 
Maflagete, as a numerous people, and living to the W. of 
the Cafpian fea. Herodotus, who fpeaks of the cuftoms 
and religion of the Iffidones (1. iv.), fays, that when any one 
of them has loft his father, all his relations bring him a num- 
ber of cattle, whofe carcafles they cut in pieces, and in the 
fame manner cutting the body of the deceafed father, they 
mix all the pieces of flefh together, and ferve them up at an 
entertainment, referving only the head of the deceafed pa-. 
rent, which they fet in gold, and ufe as au idol, to which 
they every year offer folemn facrifices. 

ISSELBURG, in Geography, a town of the duchy af 
Cleves, on the Iffel, containing a Lutheran and Calvinift 
church; 14 miles E.N.E. of Cleves. N. lat. 51° 53’. E. 
long. 6° 35'. 

ISSELMOND, an ifland in the river Meufe, oppofite: 
to Rotterdam, witha town in it of the fame name. 


ISSELORT, a town of Holland, in Guelderland; 


fituated at the feparation of the Rhine and Ifflel near Arn- 


heim, 

ISSELSTEIN, a town of Holland, belonging. to the 
ftate of Utrecht, and feated on the river Iffel ; it is the ca- 
pital of a {mall territory formerly belonging to William ILI. 
king of England; five miles S. of Utrecht. 

ISSENBRON, a town of Bavaria, in the principality 
of Aichitatt ; fix miles E.N.E. of Aichttatt. 


ISSER, a river of Algiers, which joins the Tafna, near: 


its mouth ; anciently called « A ffanus.’’ 

ISSESUCAR, a town on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Java; 70 miles S.W. of Batavia. 

ISSICUS Sinus, in Ancient Geogrophy, a gulf of the 
Mediterranean fea, between Syria and Cihcia. 

ISSIGEAGC, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Dordogne, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri@ of Bergerac ; nine miles S.S.E. of Bergerac. 
The place contains 879, and the canton 8316 inhabitants, on, 
a territory of 210 kiliometres, in 21 communes. 

ISSIN, a town of Persia, in the province of Kerman, 
whither many of the inhabitants of Gomron retreat during 
the unhealthy feafon ;. fix miles N. of Gomron. 

ISSINI, a kingdom of Africa, on the Ivory Coait,. con- 
filting of 12 or 13 villages. . From the Rio de Suero da 
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Coffa to cape Apollonia, the coaft is low and even, ex- 
tending itfelf for a courfe of 12 miles eaftward, bordered 
with large trees, and covered with villages, the chief of 
which are Boqun, Iffini Peguena, Great Iffini, Albiani, 
Tabo, and Akanimina. The firft flands at a {mall diftance 
from the fhore, near the mouth of the river Da Cotta, 
furrounded by woods and pleafantly fituated. Iffini Peguena, 
and Great Iffini, are both fituated on the fea-coaft, at the 
diltance of three or four miles, and between them is a number 
of villages. Three of them are confiderable. Great Iffini is 
built at the entrance of a {mall river, which, during the dry 
feafon, is loft in the fands, but difcharges itfelf into the 
fea during the rainy months. This town was pillaged and 
_ burnt by the inland Negroes in 1681; but has fince recovered 
its importange by the addition of a great number of houfes 

andinhabitants. Where the river empties itfelf into the fea, 
it forms a {mall ifland, very commodious for building a fort ; 
but no fuch defence has been attempted by the Europeans. 
Great Iffini is celebrated for the purity of its gold, which 
probably comes from the kingdom of Affiento, at the fource 
of the Rio de Suero da Cofta, a country rich in gold, but 
little known to the Europeans. LEaft of Iffini are the little 
 diftrits and towns of Albiani and abo, the former fix 
miles and the Jatter ten from it, both furrounded by high 
groves of palms, feen at a great diftance at fea, and much 
frequented by European fhipping. A mile further eaft, and 
halt a mile weft of cape Apoilonia, {tands the village Aka- 
nimina, on a rifling ground; commanding an extenlive fea 
and land profpeé&t. ‘I'he interior country between Boqun 
and this village, is high, rugged, and mountainous, but 
affording fome fine gold, ivory, and formerly a few flaves. 
‘The gold duit of theie two places is commonly found at the 
depth of fix fathoms, for two miles afong the coalt; and 
the Negroes mix it with pulverized copper fo expertly, that 
it requires touching to difcover the fraud. 

ISSOIRE, a town of France, and principal place of a 
diltri€t, in the department of the Puy de Déme, feated on 
the Couze, near the Allier; 15 miles S.W. of Clermont. 
The place contains 5095, and the canton 14,696 inhabitants, 
on aterritory of 155 kiliometres, in 15 communes. N,. lat. 
5° 32', KE. long. 3° 19! 

ISSONG, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a {pecies of plant, which they infufe in water, and 
afterwards boil, and then wafh the head with it, as a cure 
for all kinds of the head-ach. Itis a plant deferibed by the 
botanical writers under the name of pifum velicarium fructu 
‘nigro, alba macula notato, the bladder pea, with a black 
fruit marked with a white fpot ; and called by the people of 
Malabar, where it alfo grows very plentifully, winga. It is 
aifo found in Barbadoes and Jamaica, and is there called 
parfley. Phil. Tranf. N° 232. 

ISSOUDUN, in Geography, a town of France, and 
principal place of a dittriét, in the department of the Indre, 
en the Theols ; 18 miles N.E. of Chateauroux. The place 
contains 10,156, and the two cantons into which it is divided 
23,297 inhabitants, ona territory of 6624 kiliometres, in 27 
communes. This place has confiderable manufactories. 
N. lat. 46° 56'9". E. long. 1° 59! 12". 

ISSUABLE Terms, in Law, a name applied to Hilary 
or Trinity terms, from the making up of the iffues in thofe 
terms. ; 

ISSUANT, Issurne, in Heraldry, is underftood of a 
lion, or other animal, in a coat of arms, that feems jult 
coming out from under a chief, fefle, a houfe, a wood, or 
the like ; and only fhews half his body. 

It is not very eafy to dillinguith the koniffuant from the 
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lion naiffant : fome fay the iffuant is that which comes: out 
from the bottom of the chief, fhewing his head, neck, the 
tip of his fore-legs and his tail, againft the chief of the 
coat ; whereas the naiffant has its rife about the middle of the 
field, and fhews all his fore-part, with the tip of his tail, as 
if he were rifing out of the earth. 

ISSUE, in Common Law, has divers applications, being 
fometimes taken for the children begotten between a man 
and his wife—fometimes for profits growiag from amerce- 
ments or fines—fometimes for profits of lands and tenements»— 
but more frequently for the point of matter depending in 
fuit, whereupon the parties join, and put their caufe to the 
trial of the jury. 

On all thefe occafions, iffue has but one fignification, which 
is, an effeé&t of a caule preceding: as the children are the 
effet of the marriage between the parents ; the profits grew- 
ing to the king or lord, from the punifhment of any man’s 
offence, are the effeét of his tranfgreffion ; the point referred 
to the trial of twelve men, is the effect of pleading or 
procefs. 

Iffues concerning caufes are of two kinds; that upow 
matter of faét, and that upon matter of law. An iffue in 
fa& is when the plaintiff and defendant have agreed upon a 
point to be tried by a jury ; and iffue in Jaw is when there 
is a demurrer to a declaration, plea, &c. and a joinder 
in demurrer, which is an iffue at law to be determined by 
the judges. (See Demurrer.) Iflues in fa@ are either 
general or fpecial. General, feems to be that whereby it is 
referred to the jury to bring in their verdi€t,. whether or no 
the defendant hath done any fuch thing as the plaintiff lays 
to his charge. 

For example, if it be an offence againft any ftatute, and 
the defendant plead not guilty ; this being put to the jury, 
is called the gencral iffue-——So, if a man complains of a pri- 
vate wrong, which the defendant denies, and pleads no 
wrong, nor diffeifin ; and this be referred to the jury ; it is 
likewife the general iffue. Special, is that, wherein {pecial 
matters being alleged by the defendant in his offence, both 
parties join on this point, and fo go to a demurrer, if it be 
queftio juris ; or elfe to a trial by the jury, if it be gue/lio 
faéi: as in affault and battery, where the defendant pleads 
that the plaintiff ftruck firft- 

Issun, Collateral. See REPRIEVE. 

Issur, Feigned, in Chancery, is ufed when a: matter of fact 
is ftrongly controverted, and the court directs the matter to 
be tried by a jury: but as no jury can be fummoned to at- 
tend this court, the fact is ufually direéted to be tried at the 
bar of the court of king’s bench, or at the affizes upon a 
feigned iffue. For, in order to bring it there, and have the 
point in difpute, and that only, put in-iflue, am action is 
brought, wherein the plaintiff, by a fiction, declares that he 
laid a wager of 5/. with the defendant, that A was heir at 
law to B, and then avers that he is fo, and therefore demands 
the 5/. The defendant allows the feigned wager, but avers 
that A is not the heir to B : andthereupon that iffue is joined, 
which is dire&ted out of chancery to be tried,. and thus the 
verdiét of the jurors at law determines the fact in-the court 
of equity. Thefe feigned iffues feem to be borrowed from 
the /pon/io judicialis of the Romans ;, and are alfo frequently 
ufed in the courts of law, by confent of the parties, to de- 
termine fome difputed right without the formality of plead- 
ing, and thereby to fave much time and expence in the de- 
cifion of a caufe.. Blackit. Com. book iii. p. 452. 

Issuns on Sheriff; ave for negleéts and defaults, by amerce- 
ment and fine to the king, levied out of the iffues and pro- 
fits of their lands ; and double or treble iflucs may be laid on 

a fheriff. 
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‘a fheriff for not returning writs, &c. But they muft be 
taken off before they are eftreated into the exchequer, by 
rale of court, on good reafon fhewn. Iffues fhall be levied 
on jurors, for non-appearance; though on reafonable excufe 
proved by two witneffes, the juftices may difcharge the 
iffues. See Distress, Distrincas, and Process. 

IssuE denotes, in Surgery, an ulcer made defignedly by the 
practitioner, and kept open acertain time, or even the pa- 
tient’s whole life, for the cure or prevention of a variety of 
difeafes. The phyfician, in his praétice, has frequent occa- 
fion to recommend the making of an iffue, and the furgeon 
finds 1t a principal means of relief in feveral important 
cafes; as, for inftance, the white-fwelling, the difeafe of 
the hip-joint, caries of the vertebre, &c. Many perfons 
are never in health, or at leaft fancy themfelves always ill, 
unleis they have an iffue in fome part of their body or an- 
other, Making an iffue, indeed, is not unfrequently confi- 
dered as an imitation of nature, who, of her own accord, 
often forms ulcers in various parts of the body (as is not 
uncommonly conjectured) for the purpofe of difcharging 
pernicious humours, whereby people are fuppofed to be freed 
from grievous diforders, and have their health preferved. 
‘he humoral pathologifts were exceflively partial to thefe 
notions, which, at the prefent time, will be found by 
every experienced praitioner to influence the mafs of 
mankind, and render the formation of iffues more com- 
moa than perhaps is confiftent with the better eftablifhed 
principles of medical fcience. Few old fubjeéts will al- 
low a fore of long ftanding to be dried up, (as the 
expreffion is,) without requiring the furgeon immediately 
afterwards to make an iffue for them. When an ulcer has 
exilted a great length of time, the conftitution may poffibly 
become fo habituated to it, that the health may really fuffer 
from its being healed. We have often feen afthmatic com- 
plaints, and fevere head-aches follow the cicatrization of an 
old ulcer; but whether they would have happened, if an 
ifue had been made in time, we cannot undertake to deter- 
mine pofitively, though the plan is commendable both as 
rational and exempt from danger. Whatever may be the 
folidity of the theories which have been offered by medical 
writers in regard to iffues, the praétitioner, who has his 
eyes open, cannot fail to fee the benefit often derived from 
fuch means ; and if there be any unquettionable faéts in me- 
dicine and furgery, we may confidently fet down amongtt 
them the frequent poffibility of relieving one difeafe by ex- 
citing andther of a lefs grievous and more curabie nature. 

Surgeons of the prefent day have only two ways of making 
an iffue ; one is with a lancet, or fcalpel ; the other with 
cauttic. 

The place for the iffue being fixed upon, the furgeon and 
his afliftant are to pinch up a fold of the integuments, and 
with a lancet, or knife, make in them an incilion of fuffi- 
‘cient fize to held a pea, or as many peas as may be thought 
proper. The pea or peas are then to be placed in the cut, 
and covered with a piece of adhefive plafter, a comprefs and 
bandage. The peas firit inferted need not be removed for 
three or four days, when fuppuration will have begun; but 
the iffue is afterwards to be cleaned and drefled every day, 
and have frefh peas put into it. The preceding is the ordi- 
nary method of making fuch iffues as are intended to contain 
only one or two peas. 

When the iffue is to be larger, which is generally proper 
tn cafes of difeafed vertebre, white-{weliings, &c. the belt 
plan is to dettroy a portion of the integuments with cauttic. 
The kali purum, blended with quicklime, is moftly pre- 
ierved for this purpofe. The fituation and fize of the iffue 
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having been determined, the furgeon is to take care that the 
caultic does not extend its ation to the furrounding parts. 
With this view he is to take a piece of adhefive plafter, and 
having cut a hole in it of the exaét fhape and fize of the 
iflue intended to be made, he is to apply it to the part. Thus 
the platter will defend the adjacent fkin from the effeéts of 
the cauftic, whife the uncovered portion of integuments, cor- 
refpcnding to the hole in the plafler, is that which is to be 
deltroyed. ‘The cautlic is to be taken hold of with a bit of 
lint or tow, and itsend, having been a little moiftened with 
water, is to be fteadily rubbed upon the part of the fkin 
where the iffue is to be formed. ‘The fri€tions are to be con= 
tinued, till the whole furface intended to be deftroyed af. 
fumes a darkifh corroded appearance. The cauttie matter 
may now be carefully wafhed off with fome weatow. The 
platter is to be removed, and a linfeed poultice applied. As 
foon asthe efchar is detached, or any part of it is loofe 
enough to be cut away without pain -or bleeding, the peas 
are to be inferted and confined in their proper place with a 
piece of adhefive plafter. Some ufe beans for the purpofe; 
others beads, which anfwer very well, and have the advantage 
of ferving for any length of time, when wathed and cleaned 
every day. If the iffue ts at all of a longitudiual fhape, the 
peas, beans, or beads may be more eafily eee in their places 
when {trung upon a thread. 

Iffaes ought always to be made, if poffible, in a fituation 
where the peas wil not be much difturbed in the ordinary 
motions of the body, nor interfere with the a¢tions of the 
mufcles. The interfpaces between the margins and infer- 
tions of mufcles are deemed the molt eligible places. Thus, 
iffues in the arm are ufually made juft at the inferior angle 
of the deltoid mufcle, by the fide of the external edge of 
the biceps. In the lower extremities iffues are often made 
at the inner fide of the thigh, immediately above the knee, 
in a cavity readily felt there with the fingers. Sometimes 
iffues are made upon the infide of the leg, juft below the 
knee. The nape of the neck is a common place for them. 
In caries of the vertebre they are made on each fide of 
the {pinous proceffes. In difeafed hips they are formed in 
a depreffion juft behind and below the trochanter major. 
When the nature of the cafe does not fix the fituation of 
an iffue particularly, the arm fhould be preferred to the 
leg, as iffues upon the upper extremity, efpecially the left 
arm, are rauch lefs annoying than upon either of the lower 
limbs. 


The great art of keeping an iffue open for a long whiles 
is always to maintain an equal and effectual preffure upon 
the peas, by which means they will be confined in their 
places, and the granulations hindered from rifing. Com. 
prefles of palteboard and fheet lead will often be found 
highly ferviceable. 

IS-SUR-TILLE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Céte d’Or, and chief place of a cantony 
in the diftri&t of Dijon; 4 miles N. of Dijon. The place 
contains 1598, and the canton 10,170 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 355 kiliometres, in 23 communes. N, lat. 
47° 35!) Elon. henge 

ISSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in “Cili- 
cia, fituated on the fea coaft. ‘This town was large, rich, 
and populous. It is famous for the battle fought by 
Alexander in the year 333 B.C. in which he defeated the 
Perfians, and took as prifoners the wife, mother, and 
daughters of Darius. ; 

ISSY w’Evequer, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Sadne and Loire, and chief-place of 

a cantons 
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@ canton, in the diftri& of Autun; 19 miles $.S.W. of 
Autun. The place contains 1715, and the canton 5349 

inhabitants, on a territory of 220 kiliomctres, in 7 com- 
munes. _ 

ISTAD, Sr. a {mall ifland in the Grecian Archipelago, 
near the S.E. coaft of Argentiera. 

ISTAKAR, a town of Perfia, in the province of Far- 

_fifan (which fee), at a {mall diftance N. of Shiraz. 
' ISTAN, a town of Spain, in the province of Grenada ; 
6 miles S.E. of Monda. 
© ISTANNA, acountry of Africa, E. of Benin, 
. ISTAPA, a town of Mexico, in the province of Culia- 
ean; 40 miles E. of Culiacan. 

ISTAPAN, a town of Mexico, in the province of 
Guadalajara ; 15 miles N.E. of St. Miguel. 

_ ISTECHIA, a town of the Morea, in the gult of 
Coron; 7 miles S. of Scardamula. 

ISTEFAN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the province 
of Natolia; 20 miles N. of Sinob. 

ISTENAZ, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the province 
of Caramania; 18 miles W. of Satalia. 

ISTEPEC, a town of Mexico, in the province of 
Guatimala; 12 miles N. of St. Salvador. 

ISTER, in Ancient Geography, the name which the 

Greeks gave to the river which we call the Danube ; which 
ice. 
’ ISTESSO, w’Isresso, Ztal/. in Mufic, the fame found, 
air, or interval, Domenico Scarlatti, in Rofcingrave’s 
edition of his firft book of Leffons, has /'i/fefo diferente for 
the fame air, varied; and Padre Martini, tor exactly the 
fame thing, has /le/Jo, fle/fiffimo. 

ISTHAVONES, or Istzvones, in Ancient Geography, 
a people of Germany, who, according to Pliny (l. iv. c. 14.), 
were fituated near the Rhine, and of whom the Cimbri, in 
the interior of the country, formed a part. 


ISTHMIA, Is6u%, or Isrumian Games, Ludi Ifthmii, 
were folemn fports, being one of the four facred games ce- 
lebrated in ancient Greece. 

- They were called Jfhmian, becaufe they were celebrated 
in the Corinthian ifthmus, a neck of land by which Pelo- 
ponnefus is joined to the continent. 

Plutarch, in the life of Thefeus, tells us they were in- 
ftituted by that hero to the honour of Neptune, in imitation 
of Hercules, who had before initituted the Olympic games 
to the honour of Jupiter; but Archias refers their initi- 
tution to the honour of Melicertes, or Palemon, fon of 
Athamas, king of Thebes, whom the Latins call Portumnus. 
Others fay they were inftituted by Nifis, fon of Neptune ; 
and others, by Sifyphus, brother of Athamas, king of 
Corinth, about 1326 years B.C. Others are of opinion 
that there were two diftinét folemnities obferved in the 
Ifthmus, one in honour of Melicertes, and another in honour 
of Neptune. 

The moft probable account of the origin and fubfequent 
renewal of thefe games, allowing, as it may perhaps be ne- 
eeffary, for fome mixture of fable, is as follows: Athamas, 
king of the Orchomenians, a people of Boeotia, having di- 
yorced his former wife, named Nephele, by whom he had 
two fons, Phryxus and Hellé, and having married Ino, by 
whom he had alfo two fons, Learchus and Melicertes, 
or Melicerta; the latter perfecuted the children of the 
former marriage, fo far as to make her hufband believe that 
the oracle of Delphos demanded the blood of Phryxus, as 
the means of putting a ftop to the famine of which the her- 
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felf was the cawfe; and the too credulous Athamas was 
upon the point of facrificing his fon to the fafety of his 
fubjects ; but upon information of his wife’s whole manage- 
ment, he flew her fon Learchus, and purfued Ino with 
fuch eagernefs, that fhe was found to throw herfelf down 

with Melicerta, whom fhe held in her arms, from the top of 
the rock Moluria, into the fea. A dolphin, we are told, 

or rather the waves, carried Melicerta into the ifthmus of 
Corinth ; and the Corinthians, at the perfuafion of Sifyphus, - 
the brother of Athamas, after having given him a fplendid 

funeral, inftituted to his honour games, which obtained the 

name of Ifthmian, from the place where they were cele- 

brated for the firft time. Thefe games, in which were 

exhibited the fame trials of {kill as in the others, and chiefly 

thofe of mufic and poetry (fee Games), having been in- 

terrupted, probably by fome wars, were afterwards re- 

eftablifhed by Thefeus (1234 B.C.), who confecrated them 

to Neptune, whofe fon he pretended to. be, as to the god 

who peculiarly prefided over the ifthmus of Corinth; and’ 
they were renewed fo regularly every five years, about the 

middle of the month Hecatombion, that they were not 
even difcontinued after the city of Corinth had been de- 

ftroyed and reduced to afhes by Mumniius (146 B.C.) ; the 

Sicyonians having received orders to celebrate them, not- 

withftanding the public grief and defolation. When the 

city was afterwards rebuilt, the new inhabitants refumed 

the care of thefe games, and continued to exhibit them 

with great regularity. Some time after, the Romans were 

admitted to them, and celebrated them with fo much pomp 

and apparatus, that befides the ordinary exercifes, a hunting 
match was there exhibited, in which were prefented the 

moit rare animals ; the city of Corinth neglecting no mean$ 

by which they might pleafe their conquerors ; and their 

fame was ftill increafed, becaufe they ferved as an era to 

the Corinthians, and inhabitants of the ifthmus. 


Archias and others fay, the conqueror’s prize at thefe 
games was a crown of parfley. Plutarch and Strabo fay 
it was at firit a crown of pine ; and that this was afterwards 
changed for one of parfley ;. but that at length the pine 
was refumed ; and to this was added a reward of 100 filver 
drachme, or about 3/. 45. 77. flerling. 


Thefe games were held, according ta Pindar, every three 
years, or, according to Pliny, every five ; and were fo cele- 
brated, and the concourfe at them was fo great, that only 
the prime perfons of the moft remarkable cities could have 
places in them. The Athenians. had only as much room 
allotted them as the fail of afhip, which they fent yearly to 
Delos, could cover. 

ISTHMUS, Ic9uo:, in Geography, a narrow. neck, or 
flip of ground, which joins two continents; or joins a 
peninfula to the terra firma,.and feparates two feas. 

The moft celebrated ifthmufes are that of Panama or 
Darien, which joins North and South America; that of 
Suez, which conne@s Afia and. Africa; that of Corinth, 
or Peloponnefus, in the Morea; that of pace goniact i Se 
otherwife called Taurica Cherfonefus; that of the peninfula 
Romania and Eriffv, or the ifthmus of the Thracian Cher- 
fonefus, twelve furlongs broad, being that which Xerxes 
utidertook to cut through. ‘he ancients. had feveral de- 
figns of cutting the ilthmus of Corinth, which is a rocky 
hillock, about ten miles over ; but they were all vain, the 
invention of fluices not being then known. There have 
been attempts, too, for cutting the ifthmus of Suez, to 
make a communication between the Red fea and the Me- 
diterranean. 

IsTUMUS 
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Isrumus is alfo applied, by the anatomifts, to feveral 
parts of the human body, particularly that narrow part of 
the throat, fituate betwixt the two tonfils. 

Alfo to the ridge that feparates the two noftrils ; and to 
the paflage in that part of the medulla oblongata of the 
brain which lies between the cerebrum and cerebellum, and 
which reaches from the place called anus to the fourth ven- 
tricle. The upper part or cover of this conduit, or paflage, 
which is betwixt the teftes and the foremoft vermicular 
procefs of the cerebellum, and to which two it is tied 
at its two ends, and to the proceffes which come from 
the cerebellum to the teftes at its fides, is called valenta 
major; it is of a medullary fubftance, and its ufe is to 
keep the lympha from falling out above the nerves in the 
batis of the fkull. 

ISTIATZKA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
sovernment of Tobolfk, on the Vagai; 68 miles S. of 
Tobolik. 

ISTLA, in Ancient Geography, atown of the ifland of 
Eubeea ; fituated in the northern part of the ifland upon 
a mountain, nearly oppofite to the Pelafgic gulf, which 
belonged to Theflaly. It was anciently called Oreos, from 
its fituation, ogo; being a mountain. Its original inhabitants 
were driven from it by Pericles, and retired to the Ettiotide, 
an interior country of 'Theffaly ; and their place was oc- 
cupied by a colony of Athenians, of the tribe Heltiza. It 
is now called Orio, or Oreo. 

ISTIB, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, in 
Macedonia; 72 miles N. of Saloniki. N. lat. 41° 50. 
E. long. 22° 48). 

ISTILLAR, a town of European Turkey, in Mace- 
donia; 56 miles S.E. of Salomk’. 

ISTIZER, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tobolfk ; 24 miles E.S.1. of Tobolfk. 

ISTLAN, a town of Mexico, in the province of Me- 
choacan ; 60 miles N.W. of Mechoacan. 

ISTRE, a town of France, in the department of the 
mouths of the Rhone, and chief place.of a canton, in the 
diftrid of Aix; 18 miles S.E. of Arles. The place con- 
tains 2111, and the canton 5922 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 3474 kiliometres, in 4 communes. 

ISTRIA, a peninfula of Europe, bounded every where 
by the fea, except on the north, where it is joined to Car- 
niola. This peninfula was anctently a part of Illyrium; 
but being conquered by the Romans, between the firft and 
fecond Runic wars, it was annexed to Italy. In the middle 
ages it belonged to the patriarch of Aquileia, who was 
invetted with it, as a marquifate, by the emperor Henry IV. 
In the year 1190 the maritime part was for the moft part 
eonguered by the republic of Venice, abating fome inter- 
ruptions on the part of the Auftrians. Venetian Iftria was 
divided into 4 bifhoprics and 18 diftricts ; it contained 6 
large, and 12 fmall towns, or boroughs, 200 villages, and 
100,000 inhabitants, who were chiefly employed in agri- 
culture, the produétion of wine and oil, the rearing of bees, 
the manufatture of filk, leather, tallow, and falt, and fifhing. 
The grain, wine, oil, and falt, have been reckoned excel- 
lent, and have afforded, together with the tunny fifh and 
anchovy fifhery, profitable articles of commerce. The 
marble and ftone have likewife {upplied important branches 
ef trade. But the chief wealth of Iftria has confilted in its 
forefts, which overfpread a great part of the country, 
and yield abundance, not only of fire-wood and timber 
for fhip-building, but alfo of game. By the treaty of 
(Campo Formio, in 1797, and that of Luneville, in 1801, 
the Venetian part of Iitria was ceded to Auftnia, But by 
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the treaty of Prefburg, in 1805, that part of the flates of 
the republic of Venice, which had been ceded to the em- 
peror of Germany and Auftria by the treaties of Campo 
Formio and Luneville, were united in perpetuity to the 
king of Italy. 

ISTRUP, or O1srrur, a town of the bifhopric of 
Paderborn ; 12 miles E. of Paderborn. 

ISTUNALA, a town of South America, in the go- 
vernment of Tucuman; 130 miles E. of St. Miguel de 
Tucuman. 

ISUNGO, a town near the centre of the ifland of Gi- 
lolo. 

ISVORA, a town of Walachia; 12 miles E.S.E. of 
Brancovina. 

ISURIUM, in Ancient Geography, atown of the ifland 
of Albion, or Britain, in the country of the Brigantes. It 
is now Aldburrow, near Bovoughbridge, and probably 
derived its name from its fituation on the river Ure. Al- 
though it is now a fmall village, it feems to have been once 
the capital, of the Brigantes; being called, both in the 
Itinerary of Antonine and in Ravenna’s, “ Ifurium Brigan- 
tum.’ The foundations of the ramparts may ftill be 
traced. 

ISWARA, in Hindoo Mythology, one of the many names 
of Siva; but it is fometimes applied, rather confufedly, to 
other deities, being nearly equivalent to our lord, and fuf- 
ceptible of equivocal application. Generally, however, it 
is underflood of Siva, and fometimes has the epithet /Zaha 
prefixed, giving Mahefwara, or the great Ifwara. Under 
this form the name of his fakti, or confort, is Mahefwari. 

ISWETOSTA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in 
the province of Skonen; 8 miles N.E. of Chriftianftatt. 

ITABIER, a town of the ifland of Borneo; 30 miles 
N. of Negara. 

ITABOCA, a town of Brazil, in the government of 
Para, on the Tocantin; go miles S. of Canuta. 

ITACAMBIM, a town of Brazil; 60 miles N. of Villa 
Nova del Principe. : 

ITACORUSSA, a town of Brazil, fituated on the 
Xingis ; 60 miles S.W. of Curupa. 

ITAIARA, in Ichthyology, a name by which fome have 
called a Brafilian fifh, of the turdus kind, of great beauty, 
and a very delicate tafte, more ufually known by the name 
juruncapeba. 

ITAKA, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland 
of Niphon; 35 miles 5. of [xo, 

ITALA, atown of Sicily, in the valley of Demona; 
13 miles S.W.of Meffina. 

ITALAH, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia. ‘N. 
lat. 38° 43’. E. long: 28° 29!. 

ITALIA, in Ancient Geography. See ITALY. ; 

ITALIAN, the language fpoken in Italy. 

This tongue is derived principally from the Latin, and of 
all the languages formed from the Latin, there is none which 
carries with it more vifible marks of its original than the 
Italian. 

It is accounted one of the moft perfeé&t among the modern 
tongues. It is complained, indeed, that it has too many 
diminutives and fuperlatives, or rather augmentatives ; but 
without any great reafon: for if thofe words convey 
nothing farther to the mind than the juft ideas of things, 
they are no more faulty than our pleonafms and hyper 
boles. 

The language correfponds to the genius of the people; 
they are flow and thoughtful; and, accordingly, their lan- 
guage runs heavily, though {moothly ; and many of their 
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words are lengthened out to a great degree. They have a 
great talte for mufic ; and to gratify their paffion this way, 
have altered abundance of their primitive words ; leaving 
out confonants, taking in vowels, foftening and lengthening 
out their terminations for the fake of the cadence. 

Hence the language is rendered extremely mufical, and 


fucceeds better than any other in operas, and fome parts’ 


of poetry ; but it fails in ftrength and nervoufnefs : hence 
alfo a great part of its words, borrowed from the La- 
tin, become fo far difguifed, that they are not eafily known 
again. 

The multitude of fovereign ftates into which Italy is 
divided, has given rife to a great number of different dialeéts 
in that language ; which, however, are all good in the place 
where they are ufed. The Tufcan is ufually preferred to 
the other dialeéts, and the Roman pronunciation to that of 
the other cities; whence the Italian proverb, ‘¢ Lingua 
‘Tofcana in bocca Romana.”’ 

_ ‘The Italian is generally pretty well underftood throughout 
Europe, aad is frequently {poken in Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary. At Conftantinople, in Greece, and in the ports 
of the Levant, the Italian is ufed as-commonly as the 
language of the country ; indeed in thofe places it is rot 
fpoken fo pure as in ‘fufcany, but is corrupted with many 
of the proper words and idioms of the place ; whence it 
takes a new name and is called Frank Italian. See Lan- 
_ GUAGE. 

Ivatan Coins, Meafures, Marble, Silks. 
flantives. 

Irartan School of Engraving. Engraving, with the work 
of the fcorper occafionally intermingled with that of the 
graver, had been praétifed in Italy, from time immemorial, 
in oramenting thofe golden and filver vafes, falvers, chalices, 
and other vetfels of plate, which adorned the communion- 
tables of the Catholic church, and the fide-boards of the no- 
ble and opulent, when, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Mafo, or homafo, Finiguerra, a gold{mith of 
Florence, accidentally difcovered the means of printing 
from the incifions thus fculptured on the metal: fo that en- 
graving on copper-plates, as it is now practifed, with the view 
of rendering impreffions on paper, is a {cion from the decora- 
tive part of the art or trade of the goldfmith; but which 
has gradually far out-grown the parent tree. 


See the fub- 


Vafari, in his biography of Marc Antonio, has, with 
great propriety, connected his account of that diltinguifhed 
engraver, with an hiftory of the difcovery which rendered 
his art fo famous and fo extentively beneficial. He fays 
that Finiguerra, having performed an engraving on a piece 
of plate, and intending to fill up the hollows with enamel ; 
in order to try the effect of it previoufly to putting on the 
enamel, caft {ome melted fulphur upon it, and, on taking it 
off, perceived that the dirt (or charcoal with which he firtt 
tried his work) collected at the bottom of the ftrokes, by 
adhering to the fulphur, gave an impreflion of what he had 
engraven. Struck with the difcovery, he repeated the ex- 

eriment, by applying moiltened paper to his engraving 

mitead of fulphur, rolling it gently with a roller, and this 
experiment being attended with fuccefs, he imparted his 
difcovery to Baccio Baldini, who was alfo ot Florence, 
by whom it was communicated to Sandro Boticelli, and 
perhaps alfo Antonio Pollajuolo, and Andrea Mantegna. 

» The baron Heinnekin, however, believes that rolling- 
efs printing had previous exiftence in Germany, and fub- 
quent writers (among whom 1s our countryman Strutt), 

giving credit to the opinion of an author, who is fo generally 
worthy of it as Fleinnekin, have copied this belief, or re- 
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peated this affertion of the baron, perhaps with too little re- 
fleétion. 

An accidental difcovery of this kind, which might have 
taken place in any country where paper was known and 
ufed, refleéts fo little real honour upon its birth-place, as to 
be unworthy of half the importance which has been induf- 
trioufly endeavoured to be attached to it; yet for this trivial 
or fancied honour, the connoiffeurs and literati of Italy and 
Germany have contended; and we mutt allow, that the 
mind of Heinnekin appears, in this inftance, to have been in- 
fluenced by an evident bias in favour of the pretenfions of 
his country. 

He oppofes, however, only conjeGture to the plain and 
fimple faét of Vafari, which we have related above ; and 
though he, as well as others, have feduloufly fought for evi- 
dence in the dates of the earlieft German engravings, no 
fuch evidence has been found. No German print imprefled 
from an engraved plate, of which the date has not been fub- 
fequently altered to impofe on the credulous, has been, or 
can be produced, asthe prefent writer believes, bearing au 
earlier date than 1460, the year in which, according to Vaiari, 
the accident happened in the workfhop of Finiguerra, which 
gave to Europe the means of printing from the incifion of 
the graver. 

Finiguerra was born at ‘Florence fome time about the 
year 1424, and died in the fame city at an advanced age. 
He is reported to have ftudied under Maffaccio. Probably 
he learned drawing in the fchool of that mafter: and Baccio 
Bandinelli, in one of his letters fays, that Maio worked 
with Pollajuolo and other contemporary artifts, on the far 
famed metal doors of the church of St. John at Florence. 
About thé year 1450, he engraved alfo for the church of 
St. John, the Paflion of Chrift on a facred vafe of gold, 
in a very artift-like manner, though the figures were {mall. 
This fact is reported in a letter Poin M. Gabuori to Ma- 
riette; but of his other engravings we are compelled to {peak 
with doubt. . 

Whether any imprefions from the works of this artift 
remain to atteft his difcovery of printing, and corroborate 
the itatement of Vafari, is at the beft uncertain. Strutt has 
mentioned dubioufly, ‘** The Seven Planets ;’? which are 
really from the graver of Boticelli, and with better fhow of 
reafon, a {mall plate of an artift engaged in his profeffion, 
which is marked with the letter F on a itone, and is certainly in 
the very earlieft ftyle (for Baldini and Boticelli can fearcely be 
faid to have attained a ftyle) of Italian engraving ; to which 
the foreign writers on art have added the twenty-four fol- 
lowing {mall engravings, which are, for the moft part, of the 
circular form. According to Huber and Rott they were 
recognized as the work of Finiguerra by M. Otto, a welle 
known amateur of Leipfic, by M. ? Abbe Zani of Parma, 
and by the more celebrated baron de Stofch, the latter of 
whom refided a long time at Florence, whillt he was forming 
his immenfe colle&ion of works of art. All of thefe con- 
noifleurs have admitted them into their collections as the 
work of Finiguerra; and Heinnekin, after attentive exami- 
nation, has adjudged them to be his engraving and printing. 

1. A couchant female, perhaps intended for a Venus. 
On a ttreamer furmounting the couch, is inferibed “ Amor 
vuol fé, o dove fé nonne."? 2. The male and female fup- 
porters (a young man and woman) of the arms of the 
Medicis, with a vafe of flowers, &c. The female is dreffed 
in the Grecian tafte, and holds two girdles. N. B. This 
deems to have been printed from the cover of a round box. 
3. A half-length figure of a young man with a parroquct 
on his fhoulder, playing the guitar, encircled by a border 
of fruit. 4. An adolefcent cupid tied te a wee, his eyes 
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bandaged, and four females tormenting him. 5. The fame 
{ubject, differently treated. 6. Eight fmall ovals enclofed 
in a circular border of foliage. In the middle are two pro- 
files of character, and in each of the reft a little cupid 
playing on fome mufical inftrument. 7. A fimilar fubjec, 
except that in a circle in the middle, a cavalier and lady are 
reprefented dancing. 8. Another circle bordered with 
fruit. In the middle part, a bear in a landfcape is attacked 
by five dogs, and at the top are two cartouches, on the 
{crolls of which the arms of the Medicis are traced with 
pen andink. g. Another circle, bordered with foliage. The 
fubject a mufical party, confifting of a cavalier and two 
ladies ina garden. 10. A monftrous vifage, the mouth of 
which is extended by two hands, ina circular border. 
13. Contains two profiles en medallion bordered with lau- 
rel ; above them are three hunting fubjects, in one of which 
a dog is attacking a ftag, whillt a hare is efcaping. 12. A 
lady carefling a unicorn. A dog is at her feet, and her 
head enwreathed with flowers. 13. Judith and Holofernes, 
in which the herome is habited in the antique tafte.. 
ume fubjeét, except that Judith is here more richly drefled 
1an in the former, and crowned. 15. A cavalier and lady 
walking in a. cyprefs grove, whilft.a youth plays the tam- 
boureen. 16. Jafon and Medea, who appear as fupporters. 
to an armorial bearing. 17. Two fupporters to a {phere : 
one of whom (the man) holds a {treamer, on which is written 
« Amor vuol fé; a dove fé nonne ;’’ the other is a female 
dreffed in the antique tafte, and holding the motto “ Amor 
non pico.’’ 18. Another heraldic fubje&, in the midit of 
which a circular {pace 1s left blank for an armorial bearing. 
The left fupporter isa young lady, and on the right hand is 
a cavalier holding a wreath of laurel; a winged cupid is 
Huttering above, and beneath, a dog is afleep. 19. An- 
other circular armorial bearing, with a male and a female 
fapporter. 20. A guardian angel, with expanded wings 
in a pontifical habit. 21. Cupids holding wreatis of flowers 
and fruit; one with his eyes bandaged. 22. Bacchanals; in 
the midft of which is a car drawn by cupids, furmounted by 
a trophy of gabions throwing out fire. Some of the cupids 
are playing on inftruments of mufic, others bearing flambeaus. 
‘he proceffion is led by one carrying a flag, on which is 
written “ Purita,’? and clofed-by another, whofe motto is 
« Al fecogedit.”? 23. T'wo women elegantly attired, fitting 
ina landfeape, fupporting a border of cornucopias. 24. Two 
warriors, with each a knee on the ground, fupporting 
an octagonal efcutcheon, on which is'a female with her 
hands raifed towards heaven. N. B. The four latter are 
ovals. 

“« An edition of the “ Inferno of Dante,’’ printed at Flo- 
rence in the year 1481, has long been fuppofed to contain 
the earlieft Italian engravings, excepting the maps to an edi- 
tion of Ptolemy printed at Rome in 1478, of which the date 
is afcertained, and to have been the firft book ever embel- 
hifhed with copper-plate prints, in which human figures, or 
other natural objects, were attempted to be reprefented. 
‘This is, however, a miftake. ‘The extenfive and well 
chofen bibkographical colleétion cf earl Spencer contains a 
more perfect book, printed alfo at Florence, (by Niccolo 
Lorenzo della Magna,) but in the year 1477, which is four 
years anterior to the “ Dante.”’ Its title is «* Monte Santo 
di Dia;”’ its author Antonio Bettini, bifhop of Fuligno ; 
and of the three engravings it contains, one is much larger 
than the embellifhments ot Dante. 

*« The prints that accompany both thefe books are the joint 
performance of Baccio Baldini and Alefandro Boticello, or 
Boticelli; and none of them difcover much flill either in the 
defiza or execution, The fame artilts have alfo-engraven a 
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‘has the diftinguifhed honour of having been the firft to ate 


fet of the Prophets, fingle figures; and a much larger plate 
than had yet appeared in Italy, of which the fubje&t is « The 
Laft Judgment,” and where the damned are reprefented 
in feparate places of torment, which refemble ovens, each 
infcribed with:a particular vice or mortal fin. But it mutt. 
be added, that all the engravings which thefe artifts per- 
formed in conjunction, are Gothic, vulgar, and inferior to 
thofe of their German contemporaries.”’ 

Baldini was a Florentine by birth, and was brought up to, 
the bulinefs of a goldfmith. Judging from his engraving, 
and his obfcurity in every other refpet, he feems to have 
been’ one of thofe men: of flender talent, who are pretty. 
numerous in all times and places; whofe mere want of em- 
ployment affords them leifure to catch at, and avail them- 
felves of the advantages of, the inventions and difcoveries of 
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others. From Finiguerra he obtained his method of print. 
ing; and Boticelli furnifhing him with defigns, he engraved, 


with the help of the latter, nineteen plates.for the above- 
mentioned edition of the “ Inferno of Dante.’’. The whole 
of his other engravings, with which we are acquainted, have 
been already mentioned. 

Sandro Boticelli, furnamed Filipipi, goldfmith, painter, 
defigner, and engraver, was born at Florence in the year 
1437, and died in the fame city in 1515. ‘hough appren- 
ticed toa goldfinith, he ftudied the art under Filippo Lippi 
the painter, and acquired fome reputation by his pictures, 
but more by his drawings. His biographers fay, that he 
learned engraving (probably printing by means of the roller) — 
of Finiguerra 3 and befide the defigns for Dante’s poem, and. 
thofe which follow, Vafari mentions with diltin@tion, as his 
very beft performance with the graver, a print, entitled 
“ Le Triomphe de la Foi de Fra Girolamo Savanarola.” ° 

«« St. Jerome on his Knees, extending his right Hand to- 
ward a Crucifix ;”? “ St. Sebaftian with the Virgin Mary,” 
infcribed “ O Mater Dei, memento mei—O beate Zebaf- 
tiano ;”” a fet of twelve of *¢'The Sybils,”’ with each a feroll, 
and eight Italian verfes beneath; ‘ The feven Planets.” 
(N.B. It is one of them, namely, the planet Venus, which 
Strutt has copied, and afcribed to Finiguerra.) ‘ The 
Triumph of Paulus Emilius,”? infcribed on a medallion, — 
« Paulo Emilio Aug. ;’’ a fet of the “ Vices’ and * Paflions,’? 
with“ Innocence” and“ 'Truth;’’ «¢ The glorified Saviourrifing 
in Judgment, attended by the Prophets and Saints.’’- The 
three latter are of {mall folio dimenfions; and of the laft of — 
all we have already particularly fpoken under the title of — 
«The Lait Judgment,” the joint produ€tion of Boticelli 
and Baldini, j 

«¢ Antonio Pollajuolo or Pollajuoli, who was alfo of Flo- 
rence, and born fome time about the year 1426, may with 

nore propriety be called an artift. From the antique 
fculpture, which was now beginning to re-appear, he feems_ 
to have learned attention to the anatomy of his figures; to 
which moft important requifite of hiftorical art, Pollajuolo— 


traét critical attention. He has fhewn his predilection for 
this ftudy, by reprefenting the confpirators naked in the a 
medal which he cut to commemorate the affaflination of 
Juliano, and the attack on Lorenzo de Medici; and alfo_ 
in a much larger engraving than had hitherto been executed, — 
of which the fubjeét is a battle, and wherein he has repre+ 4 
fented all the combatants naked. ‘There is an impreflion of — 
this very fearce print in the Cracherodean collection, printed — 
on reddifh paper: each figure is nearly eleven inches in 
height ; the heads have fome faint dawnings of expreffions 
and the fhadows are produced without croflings, by dia- 
gonal lines, apparently done to imitate the hatchings of a 
pen, and in the fame direQtion in which it is cuftomary, to 
Be Way write 
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write: but the outlines and fhadows are dry and hard, and 
the forms vulgar and heavy. It is only by comparing Pol- 
lajuolo with his contemporaries and predeceffors, that we 
learn to refpet his performances; and it has even been faid 
of his moft celebrated work, («* The Martyrdom of St. Se- 
baftian,”’) that it “exhibits only a group of half naked and 
vulgar wretches difcharging their arrows at a miferable 
fellow-creature, who, by changing places with one of his 
murderers, might with equal propriety become a murderer 
himfelf :’’ fo little attention was paid even in Italy, at this 
early period, to chara¢ter and expreffion.”” Landfeer’s 
Leétures. 

Like moft of the contemporary artifts of his country, 
Pollajuoli practifed occalionally the feveral branches of imi- 
tative art, which have fince become diftiné& profeffions, and 
was at once gold{mith, medallift, fculptor in relievo, painter, 
and engraver with the burin. Bartolucci was his principal, 
or at leaft his firft inftru€tor; but he worked with confider- 
able credit, under Ghiberti, on the juftly celebrated metal 
doors of the church of St. John at Florence. He alfo exe- 
cuted the monument of pope Sixtus IV., which originally 
ftood in the chapel of that name, and has fince been removed 
by the order of Urban VIII. to the church of St. Peter ; 
and that of Innocent VIII.; which are both in bronze, and 
are works of great merit. The plan of the Belvidere palace 
has been likewife attributed to him. 

- Of the prints now extant from the graver of Pollajuoli, 
we know only of the following: 

' The above-mentioned large folio, wherein fix men are 
reprefented fighting with {words ina foreft ; an “ Holy Fa- 
mily,’’ alfo in folio; and two fmaller prints of « The La- 
bours of Hercules,” in one of which he is engaged with 
Antzus, and in the other removing a column. 

_ An obfcure village near Mantua gave birth to the che- 
valier Andrea Mantegna, in the year 1451. Born in indi- 
gence, he was obliged in his early youth to tend fheep for 
a fubfiltence; but being gifted by nature with a happy 
genius for the imitative arts, he employed all his leifure in 
endeavouring to draw the objeéts around him. F. Squar- 
cione, that obfervant protector of the fine arts, who was 
thence furnamed the Father of Painters, difcovering the dif- 
pofition of our young fhepherd for painting, took charge of 
his education ; and conceiving for him an ardent affection, 
which increafed with the increafing merit of Mantegna, 
finally createc, him heir to his fortune. 

Mantegna married the daughter of John Bellino of Ve- 
nice. Correggio became his difcrple, and the duke’ of Mantua 
his warm admirer and patron: from his hands our artift re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood ; and for him he painted 
that celebrated picture, which he afterwards engraved, and 
which is now in the royal palace at Hampton-Court, of the 
«Triumph of Julius Cefar.’”’ 

’ He executed feveral great works for pope Innocent VILI., 
who invited him for that purpofe to Rome. He painted an 
altar-piece for the church of St. Sophia of Padua; and feveral 

tures for that of St. Juftinian, particularly one which has 
oe much admired for its colouring as well as delign, ina 

chapel belonging to that church: finally, he died in the 
fame city (of Padua); highly honoured and admired, in the 

year 1517; and atomb, furmounted by his butt, was raifed 
_ to his memory in the church of St. Andrew. 

Mantegna contributed much to the advancement of Italian 
engraving. “* By his more intimate knowledge of the antique, 
and his fuperior ufe of that knowledge, he improved the 
drawing, without materially altering the ftyle of engraving 
of Pollajuolo, by whom he is prefumed to have been in- 
ftruGted in the new art. Indeed, as the local energies and 


practical perfeétions of painting were at this time fo imper- 
feCtly developed, it was much more natural, and in‘ the fame 
degree more wife, for engraving to imitate pen and ink 
drawings than to imitate pictures; and the beft of Man- 
tegna’s prints derive a peculiarity of chara¢ter and of value 
from this circumitance. By intermingling the appearance 
of the finer ftrokes of the pen, as it worked upward, in his 
fhadows he foftened and mellowed the ftronger lines ; fo that 
the whole became a more appropriate vehicle of the obfeu- 
rity he had in view ; and the exaét- fimilarity of his ityle of 
engraving to his own mode of drawing fufficiently fhews, 
that to imitate pen and ink drawings was the boundary of 
his aim. 

‘A very curious pen and ink drawing from the hand of 
Mantegna, of which the fubje@ is an attenipt to reftore an 
allegorical pi¢ture which Apelles painted from an event in 
his own life, is now in the poffeffion of Mr. Welt, prefident 
of the Royal Academy. He engraved, from his own de- 
figns, fometimes on copper, and fometimes, as it is faid, 
upon tin. “In his engravings, as in his pictures, his con- 
tours are of a grand and decided character, fuftained 
throughout by much of what has fince been termed the 
noble fimplicity of the Roman {chool. His prints are not 
few ; but confidering the early period at which they were 
performed, are much more extraordinary than numerous. 
The two * Labours of Hercules,” ‘in the Cracherodian 
Colle&ion, ought probably to be reckoned among the 
earlieft of Mantegna’s engravings. Like thofe of Pollajuoli, 
they are printed on reddifh paper, and are defigned in the 
fame heavy ftyle. His “« Bacchanalian Proceffion’’ has ftill 
fome confiderable remains of Gothic groffnefs; but he has 
here fhewn his talent in compofition, and the fore-fhortenings 
that occur are far better exprefled than we have hitherto 
feen. The compofition of his “ Battle of Sea-Gods and 
Tritons”’ is wildly grand, with fuch a mixture of the gro- 
te{que, as may feem not improperly to belong to a fubjec& 
which we fhould efteem out of nature, or beyond the limits 
of ‘the material world. The combatants in this battle are 
the offspring of his own fertile and vigorous fancy, gene- 
rated by the fculpture of antiquity. Befide the tritons and 
fea-moniters, here are the general forms of horfes and men ; 
but, like the fawns and fylvan deities of the Greeks, their 
natures partake of the element in which they exift :—at 
leaft, the fpeétator is led to perceive that this intention ex- 
ifted in the mind of the artift, and that (in the words of 
Ariel's fong) they have undergone “a fea-change, into 
fomething rich and ftrange.”? Inttead of hair, fea-weed de- 
corates the human heads; and the fins and feales of maritie 
animals help to conflitute the horfes and tritons. ‘Their 
weapons, too, are congenial with themfelves: they fight 
with fifh and fifh-bones, and the {kull of fome unknown in- 
habitant of the deep ferves as a fhield. 

* The heads of the horfes, as well as thofe of the fea-gads, 
are animated by no inconfiderable portion of the ideal gran- 
deur of the antique; the anatomical markings, the conitant 
object of Mantegna’s attention, are allo fuccefsfully ftucied 
from the fame ineftimable fource of information: a the 
early impreffions, the chiarofcuro has more breadth, as well 
as depth, than fcems to belong to the Italian art of this 
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early period, and is conduc ted through the whole with 
matterly addrefs. 

«A more flow and fedate magnificence moves his trium- 
phal proceffion of Julius Cefar, ‘The wild imagination 
which revels in his receffes of the ocean, and his bacchana- 
lian proceffions, is nearly excluded from hence; it but 


ferves, in the flaming of the candelabra, to gleam through 
*¢ the {poils of nations, and the pomp of wars ;’’ or faintly 
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difcovers itfelf in other fubordinate acceffories as the fringed 
ornament of ftately grandeur. 

“In his Dance of females, he has fhewn fo much of the 
graceful fimplicity and general air of Greek {culpture, as to 
give rife to a belief that it has been copied from an antique 
baffo-relievo : but till fuch a baffo-relievo is fhewn, it would 
be unfair in us to refign fo much of the merit of Andrea 
Mantegna as this compofition may claim. Thefe three 
engravings abundantly demonttrate the wide range of his 
technical and inventive powers ; and fhew with what fuccefs 
he could combine, or feparately exhibit, elegance, wildnefs, 
and grandeur, as occafion admitted or required. 

“Some critics have thought that Mantegna’s admiration of 
the antique was too predominant in his works; that it too fre- 
quently engrofled his powers ; and hurried him too entirely 
away from that contemplation of nature, which mult always 
be one of the parents of originality in art. Yet, if this enthu- 
afm be a fault, it isa fault proceeding fo neceffarily, and fo 
immediately, from the localities of time and place, and the re- 
dundance of his merits, that it is as fecure of pardon from the 
eandid, as thofe merits are of praife.’? Landfeer’s Lectures. 

The monogram of this celebrated engraver, refembling that 
of Mare Antonio, will be found in our P/ate I. of thofe of 

he Ltahan School. The following lift is believed to contain 
all his principal works, and it is not certain that he engraved 
any more than this lift contains. They are of folio dimentions, 
and fome of them very large :—‘¢ The Madonna and Infant 
Chrift,”” (copied by Strutt in his Biographical Di@ionary 
of Engravers); “ The Choice of Hercules ;’’ « Hercules 
ovétcoming Anteus,” infcribed “ Divo Herculi inviéto.”’ 
“« The Marriage of Eneas with Lavinia ;”” «« The Scourging 
of Chrift ;?? «* The Entombing of Chrift,”’ inferibed « Hu- 
mani generis Redemptor ;”’ “he Defcent of the Saviour 
to Hell ;”’ “The Refurre&tion of Jefus Chrift ;’’ « Judith 
with the Head of Holofernes ;”? and two grotefque montters 
fighting ia the prefence of two warriors. 

The following are the principal fubjeéts of M. Landfeer’s 
comments which are quoted above :—‘ A Bacchanalian Pro- 
ceffion,”’ in which both fawns and fatyrs are introduced ; 
«© A Battle between various marine Montters ;’’ “¢«A Dance of 
Four Females ;’’ “ The Triumph of Julius Czfar,’’ engraven 
on nine plates, which, when joined, form a magnificent 
frieze: but it is uncommon to find a colle&tion where the 
nine are complete. 

Giovanni Marie da Brefcia, or Brixienfis, was a native 
of Brefcia, in the Venetian territory, and was born A.D. 
1460. He was an ecclefiaftic of the order of Carmelites, 
and about the beginning of the fixteenth century, painted 
«TL» Hiftory of Elitha and Elijah’’ for the monaftery to 
which he belonged. He alfo practifed gold{mithery ; but it 
js his engravings, which are fomewhat numerous, that are 
the proper fubject of our prefent notice. 

The {kyle of his manual execution is not always alike. 
In fome of his prints it is evidently formed on that of An- 
drea Mantegna, the lines which form the fhadows being 
laid from one corner of the plate toward the other, without 
any crofs hatchings, fomewhat neater than thofe of his grea 
exemplar, but very inferior to him in every other refpeét. 
On other occafions he employed fecond courfes of lines, 
but his drawing is heavy, and his extremities not well 
marked: yet his prints, of which the principal are en- 
titled as follows, aré much fought after by the curious :— 
“The Virgin Mary feated on a Bench with a Book in her 
right Hand, holding the Infant Chrift;’? «The Virgin 
feated upon Clouds with the Infant Chrift; St. John Bap- 
tit, St. Jerome, and three Carmelite Friars below,’’ dated 
$502; ‘ The Miracle of St. Gregory reitoring a Boy to 


Life.”” It is a large folio of thirteen inches by nine, and is 
infcribed «* Opus fris io Marie Brixientis, or Carmehtarumt 
MCCCCCII.”? The manual part of the engraving of this 
plate is in a mixed ftyle between thofe of Mantegna and 
Mare Antonio. | ** The Hiltory of the Emperor ‘Trajan,’ 
wherein the artift has complimented the reigning pope, by 
introducing him at a balcony above. 

Giovanni Antonio da Brefcia, the brother of the preced- 
ing artift, was born at Brefcia fome time about the year 
1461, and alfo became a Carmelite friar. He applied more 
clofely to engraving than Giovanni Marie, and {tudied the 
works of Mantegna with fomewhat better fuccefs. Yet 
his outline is poor, though his manual execution is fufh- 
ciently clear and neat. We have fubjoined a lift of his 
mott efteemed works, of which the beft appear to be copies 
from Andrea Mantegna :—‘“ Hercules vanquifhing the Ne- 
mean Lion,’’ after Andrea Mantegna, infcribed “‘ D. Here 
in victo;’? two plates of ‘ Hercules’? and ‘ Anteus,’’ 
after the fame matter, one of them an upright qto.; “A 
White Horfe,’’ refembling that by Albert Durer, except 
in the back ground, a fmall upright ; * The Scourging of 
Chrift,"" a large upright. Of thefe the earlieft and beit 
impreffions are dated 1503, and a fecond edition was printed 
inigog. ‘The Virgin and Child ;”’ «« The Holy Family, 
with St. Jofeph afleep ;’? two plates of a “ Satyr and 
Female,” infcribed * Victoria Augufta,”? on a tablet; 
«A naked Female repofing with an Infant, while a Satyr 
is playing on a Pipe.”’ 

Hieronymus Mocetus, or Jerome Mocetto, engraved both 
on metal and on wood, and was born at Verona in the 
year 1454. Strutt’s account of him is as follows :—«‘ The 
prints by this ancient mafter are by no means common. He 
worked with the graver only ; but did not excel in the ma- 
nagement of that inflrument. His ftyle of engraving bears 
fome refemblance to that of Robella. Though it 1s con- 
fiderably neater and clearer, he did not draw the naked parts 
of the human figure correctly. The extremities efpecially 
are very defeftive. The ftudy of the chiarofcuro was at 
this time very little attended to. We muft not wonder, 
therefore, at finding the works of this artift totally deltitute 
of effect. However, they are not without merit; though, 
it mult be confeffed, that their fcarcity {tamps the greateit 
value on them. We have by him, “ The Refurrection of 
Chrift, with Four Soldiers at the Foot of the Tomb,’ ap- 
parently from his own defign ; “* A Sacrifice,’? with many 
figures, from an antique bas-relief ; a middling-fized plate, 
lengthways. Alfo feveral battles, with other fubjedts ; 
which are varioufly marked, as may be feen in our Plate I. 
of the monograms, &c. of the Jtalan School of Engravers. 

Nicoletta, or Nicolas da Modena, was a native of Mae 
dena, and feems to have ftudied architecture and perfpeCive 
with more affiduity than fuccefs. He is ranked as one.of 
the earlieft engravers ot the fchool of Lombardy; and, 
when we examine bis works, it feems as if the name of en- 
graving only had reached him; and that he had been 
obliged to work out his own fyftem. It is aftcnifhing, at 
a time when fo many engravers of confequence were living, 
and had produced fuch a variety of excellent prints, ef- 
pecially Mare Antonio and his {cholars, that this man, who 
was himfelf a painter, fhould have been fo much at a lofs, 
not only in the mechanical part of the execution of his 
plates, but with refpect to the compofitions and drawing 
of themalfo, If thefe rude productions have any merit to 
recommend them, it muit confit in the buildmgs and archie 
tetural ornaments, which he introduced into his defigns, 
and with which he has frequently crowded them in avery 
abfurd manner; he worked with the graver only ; and his 
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Targef plates feldom exceeded the common folio fize. He 
ufually figned his name at length; but, in fome few in- 
flances, he ufed the two monograms which we have copied 
in our Plate J. of thofe of the Lialian School. We have en- 
graven by him, «The Adoration of the Shepherds,”’ a mid- 
dling-fized upright plate, marked with his name at length; 
«St. Sebaltian,” a middling-fized upright plate, marked 
with his baptifmal name; “ Nicoleto,’ on a tablet; an- 
-other “ St. Sebaftian,” infcribed with his monogram ; «St. 
Jerome ;’* “St. George ;”? “St. Martin;” “A T'riton 
embracing a Syren ;’’ betide other works of lefs repute. 

Benedetto Montagna, was born at Venice fome time about 
the year 1458, and died at Veronain 1530. Heengraved on 
copper, and the graver was the fole inftrument of his art. 
His engravings are dated from a very early period of the art 
in Italy, and it is more than pofiible that the prints of Albert 
Durer, which were brought to Venice as an article both of 
tate and«commerce, and thofe of Mare Antonio, who had 
now been following the profeflion of engraving for fome 
time in that city, might induce him to take up the novel art 
either as a matter of profit or of curiofity. The efforts of 
Montagna, however, are but feeble; his outline is exceed- 
ingly defeétive, and his manual execution harfh and rude, 
though in fome few inftances he attempted to affilt the blend- 
ing of his lights and half-tints by means of ftippling. 

Benedetto engraved from his own compolitions ; and the 
refemblance which fome of his prints bear to the earlieft and 
rudeft productions of Mare Antonio, of which we fhall pre- 
fently {peak, may well be thought to ftrengthen our fuppofi- 
tion, that from them he learned the rudiments of the art. 
His engravings, of which the following will probably be 
found the beft, are very rare, and are generally, if not 
in every inftance, marked with his name at length :— 
«©An Holy Family,” in which the Virgin Mary appears 
feated, holding the Infant Chrift: St. John is ftanding 
befide her naked, and St. Jofeph appears below. A view of 
a town, with ariver and bridge over it, conttitutes the back 

round: at the top is the artift’s name. ‘ The Judgment 
of Midas,’ afmall upright. A naked figure ftanding by 
atree, fomewhat larger. An elderly man and a youth; 
the former playing on the bag-pipes, the latter upon the 
violin. A landfeape, with a hamlet in view, and an old 
min feated on a bank, both {mall uprights. Another land- 
feape, with three women on the foreground. A young 
man fitting on a rock, pafling a cord round a palm tree. 
«©The Rape of Evropa.’’ ‘Venus chattiling Cupid.” 

Strutt fays, that Rubetta, or H. Robetta, flounfhed in 
1610. This is evidently a mittake. The French writers 
on art, with much more probability, fay that he was born 
at Florence in the year 14.60; but the events of his life are 
very obf{cure, and his engravings of no value but from their 
antiquity and rarity, for they are wretchedly executed. 
The fubjeéts of molt of them are devotional, and he fome- 
times affixed his name at length, and at others the initial 
letters R.B.T.A. on a little tablet. 

His mott elteemed engravings are, “ Adam and Eve,’ a 
fmall upright folio ; «I'he Adoration of the Magi,’’ of a 
Nearly fquare form; «¢ The Refurreétion of Jefus Chrilt,”’ 
a {mall upright folio; and * ‘The Golden Age,” a large 
upright folio, 

Titian alfo etched fome plates about this time, probably 
in the way of recreation, and it is faid, performed fome 
engravings on wood. Among the former are feveral large 
land{capes from his own compolitions, the fubje&t of the molt 
remarkable of which is a paltoral, where a fhepherd ts 

laying on a flute, before his flock, by the fide of a ream. 
Th another a traveller is feeping by moonlight. THe like- 


wife etched an allegorical print of Death habited in the 
armour of a knight. 

The moft remarkable of his wood-cuts, if thefe are really 
by the hand of Titian, which appears very doubtful, are, 
* The Marriage of St. Catherine,” a large upright, exeeuted 
in a flight but matterly manner, and infcribed «+ Titianus 
Vecellius Inventor Lineavit."" ** The Triumph of Faith,” 
reprefented by a procefflion of patriarchs, prophets, evange- 
lifts, apoitles, faints, martyrs, preceding and followmg 
Jefus Chrift: it is compofed of from eight to ten prints, 
forming, when patted together, a very leng frieze, and dated 
1505. ‘ The Deftruétion of Pharaoh and his Holt,” a 
very large print lengthways, compofed of fix parts. This 
is very rough and rudely cut, and by no means equal to the 
“Triumph of Faith,’” which is a very maflerly performance. 
“‘ Sampfon betrayed by Dalilah.”. « The Deluge,” a 
larger engraving, printed on two fheets, of which Papillon 
fays, that it is very correét and admirable; but Strutt,- 
(who had feen the print) very properly obferves, that this 
boafted precifion feems to make againft its being from the 
graver of Titian, who would fearcely have bettowed fo 
much time and labour as mult have been required to compleat 
it in fo neat and regular a manner. 

The famous fatirical engraving of an old ape and two 
young monkies, in the attitudes of Laocoon and his fons, 
which was long afcribed to Titian, is now known to be the 
performance ot Nicolo Vicentino. It was done to fatirize 
Baccio Bandinelli, who boaited of having executed a Lao- 
coon, which was fuperior to the antique. 

But Strutt thinks, and with great appearance of proba= 
bility, that moft, if not all of the wood engravings afcribed 
to Titian, are really the work of his younger brother Cefare 
Vecelli, who alfo produced a fet of Svo. prints, executed in 
a very {pirited and matlerly {tyle, from the defigns of Titian, 
of ancient and modern drefles, which was publifhed at Venice 
in 1590; but perhaps there had been a former edition. The 
title of the edition of 1590 runs thus, ** Degli Hubite 
Antichi et Moderni di diverfe parte del mondo, Libri due 
fatti da Cefare Vecellio;’? and ina fubfequent edition, pub- 
lithed in 1664, it is more fully exprefled as follows:  Rac- 
colta di figure delineate dal gran Titiano, e da Cefare Ve- 
celiio fuo Fratello deligentemente intagliate.’’ 

A. fingle print in chiarofcuro, ferves to mark the talent, iz 
that mode of engraving, of Baldaffare Peruzzi, an extra- 
ordinary archite&t, painter, engraver, aud antiquary of this: 
period. He is generally fuppofed to have been a native of 
Sienna, but Vafari fays, and probably with truth, that he 
was born at Volterra, in the year 14891. Belide building 
churches and palaces at Sienna, and other parts of Italy, be 
embeilifhed them with his pictures ; and wrote a treatife on 
the antiquities of Rome. He lef: behind him a commentary 
on Vitruvius, which Papillon informs us he intended, but 
that the hand of death prevented him, to have illuttrated 
with engravings on wood. It is reported, but we cannot 
fay on what foundation, that he was poifoned by fome 
artilt who envied his fuperior talents. 

The print to which we have alluded is an upright folio, 
reprefenting Apollo, Minerva, and the Mufes, with Her- 
cules expelling Avarice from their pretence. It appears to 
be engraven on three blocks ; one for the outlines, another 
for the half-tint, and a third for the deeper fhadows. It is 
executed in a bold and fpirited ftyle, and infcribed * Bal. 
Sen,”’ over which letters is a five-pointed ftar. 

Domenico Campagnola was born at Padua A.D. 1482. 
He was the fon of Jerome Campaguola, the fculptor, and 
the difciple of Titian. He chiefly excelled in landicape, and 
has produced a confiderable number of prints, fome of which 

are 
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* are etchings and otliers engravings on wood, executed in a 
bold ftyle, but very flight, and incorreé in his drawing of 
\ the naked. He died at Venice in the year 1550, but lies 
interred in the church of St. Anthony of Padua, near the 
tombs of his ancettors. 
OF his etchings the following are the principal :—** The 
* Adoration of the Magi and Kings,” a grand compofition, 
in folio; “ Cefar’s Tribute Money ;”? “ Our Saviour heal- 
ing the Sick ;”? ** The Parable of Dives and Lazarus,’’ in 
large folio, etched on three plates, and marked D.C. In 
Luca Bertelli,”? &c.; «The Gift of Languages, or Defcent 
DEO te" 
CAP?» 
«The Holy Family, with St. Jerome and St. John,” after 
Titian, a large folio, dated 1517. ‘Two circular prints, 
one of which is ** The Decollation of a Female Martyr ;”’ 
«A Group of Warriors, attended by Fortune, ftopping the 
Progrefs of the Arts and Sciences.’? A land{cape, with 
Jupiter and Califto, after Titian. Another landfcape, on 
the fore-ground ef which is a chariot drawn by two bulls ; 
marked D. C.; a bacchanalian fubje&; a Venus, infcribed 
“43-0. Camp. 51727? 

The mott efteemed of his letter prefs engravings are 
«“ The Holy Family,’’ in a landfcape, with St. John and 
other faints. The Virgin Mother is reprefented fuckling 
the Infant Chrift; a folio print. A grand landfeape, in 
which is introduced St. Jerome. Another large landfcape, 
with a foldier and his family. Three children near a pedef- 
fal, one of whem is contemplating a dog gnawing a bone. 
“¢'The Maflacre of the Innocents ;”” and “ The DeftruGtion 
of Pharaoh and his Hofl,’’ a large and grand work engraved 
on twelve blocks after Titian, and marked * Domenico 
del Greeche 1549.”’ 

According to the teftimony of the author of the Abece- 
dario, Julio Campagnola, furnamed Antenoreus, was the 
brother of Domenico ; Florent le Comte fays, that he flou- 
rifhed, as an engraver, from 1507 to 1517. He worked 
entirely with the graver, but in two very different ftyles, 
one of which was his own invention. 

The only two prints by Julio, with which we are ac- 
quainted, exemplify this remarkable variation in his ftyle. 
The firft is a {mall upright of «* The Rape of Ganymede ;”’ 
the execution of which refembles, in the manual, that of 
Mare Antonio, though the drawing is very inferior. It is 
infcribed * Julio Campagnola Antenoreus fec. ;’’ the other 
is f{omewhat larger, and reprefents St. John ftanding, hold- 
ing a cup and looking upwards. In this plate he has 
entirely departed from his former manner. The back 
ground is executed with round dots, made apparently with 
a dry point. The figure is outlined with a ftroke deeply 
engraven, and finifhed with dots, in a manner fomewhat re- 
fembling thofe prints which Demarteau engraved at Paris, 
in imitation of red chalk. The hair and beard are expreffed 
by itrokes. It is a very extraordinary print, and proves the 
antiquity of that mode of engraving, which has been erro- 
neoufly confidered as a modern invention ; but its merit con- 
fifts cltiefly in its fingularity ; for the drawing of the figure 
is ftiff and incorreét, and there is nothing in the general 
éffeét to recommend it: 

About the time now under our confideration, there alfo 
arofe in Europe another new mode of engraving, which fuc- 
cefsfully imitated drawings wathed with biftre, or thofe 
ancient Greek pictures which were called monochroms by 
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of the Holy Ghoft,”’ alarge circle, inferibed 


the ancients. Mr. Landfeer fays, that * the title of engrav- 
ing in chiarofcuro, was at that time exclufively, and there- 


fore improperly applied to this new mode of art,’ fince 
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chiarofeuro, or effect of ‘light and fhade, is a neceffary and 
elementary part of every mode of engraving that goes be- 
yond a mere outline. Y 
The invention of prints in chiarofcuro is claimed both by 
the Germans and Italians. ‘The latter affert that foon after 
the commencement of the fixteenth century, Ugo da Carpi, 
aman of great ingenuity, difcovered a mode of imitating 
flicht drawings by the means of different blocks of wood. 
The Germans, on the other hand, produce feveral engrav- 
ings by Mair, which are dated 1499, and one by Lucas 
Cranach, dated rs00, which are prior to the time affixed 
by the Italians for the invention by Da Carpi. This cir- 
cumitance, even if we fhould fuppofe that the prints by 
Mair are the firft attempts in this ftyle of engraving, is 
fufficient to prove the priority of the exercife of it in Ger- 
many. Baron Heinnekin is of opinion that the chiarofcuros 
of John Ulric are ftill more ancient than thofe by Mair. 
There is, however, a material difference between the 
chiarofcuros of the old German matters, and thofe of the 
Italians. Mair and Cranach engraved the outlines and deep 
fhadows upon the copper. The impreffion taken in this 
itate was tinted over by the means of a fingle block of wood, 
with thofe parts hollowed out which were defigned to be ° 
left quite white upon the print. On the contrary, the mode 
of engraving adopted by Ugo da Carpi, was to cut the out- 
lines on one block of wood ; the dark fhadows upon a fecond ; 


and the light fhadows, or half tint, upon athird. ‘The firft 
being impreffed upon the paper, the outlines only appeared; 


this block being taken away, the fecond was put in its place, 
their coincidence being fecured by a mechanical contrivance, 
and being alfo imprefled upon the paper, the dark fhadows 
were added to the outlines, and the third block being put 
in the fame place, upon the removal of the fecond, and alfo 
impreffed upon the fame paper, made the demi-tints, and the 
print was completed. In fome few inftances, the number of 
blocks were increafed, but the operation was ftill the fame, 
the print received an impreffion from every block. 

Da Carpi, who firit practifed this mode of art in Italy, 
was born at Rome in the year 1486. He ftudied painting 
with his great contemporary Raphael, but appears to have 
poffefled one of thofe minds which, in all ages, bear hard 
upon reétitude, by preferring novelty to eftablifhed principle. _ 
He painted an altar piece for the church of St. Regard, in 
the execution of which he ufed no pencil, but laid on the 
colours immediately with his fingers ; Michael Angelo being 
importuned for his opinion of this work, fimply replied that" 
“¢ it would have been better had he ufed his pencils.” 

It is probable that his paffion for novelty led him to 
practife that new mode of engraving on wood, which isnow __ 
under our notice, which alfo calling into ation his acquired” 
talents as an artift, enabled him to produce thofe maitterly 
and fpirited imitations of the fketches of the great painters, 
from whofe works they are taken, which he fometimes 
printed in green, fometimes in brown, and fometimes in other 
colours, as his love of novelty and experiment direéted. . 


OF thefe works, thofe which are moft fought after by the 
curious, are as follow :—“ A Sybil with ‘Tablets and a 
Stylus, with an Infant Genius holding a Torch,’ after 
Raphael, printed in green, and, according to Wafari, the 
firft work of the kind produced by Da Carpi. «“ Eneas — 
efcaping from Troy with his Father Anchifes,” a large up- — 
right, from the fame matter. ‘ The Defcent from the 
Crofs,”’ an upright folio; ‘David beheading Goliah;” 
*“¢The Slaughter of the Innocents ;” “ Jefus preaching im 
the Temple ;’’ “ Elymas ftricken with Blindnefs ;’’ “The 
Death of Ananias ;’? St. John in the Defart 3” « A Dead 
Chrift on the Knees of his Mother ;”” and *¢ Raphael con- 
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verfing with his Miftrefs;” are all after the works of this 
great painter. : ; 
After Parmegiano, he has engraven, a philofopher feated, 
with a book. open before him, and in the back ground, to 
the right, a bird, with its feathers plucked off; probably 
intended for Diogenes, and the cock which he plucked in ri- 
dicule of Plato’s definition of man. This is a large and 
curious folio print, fome of the impreflions of which are 
printed in four different colours. The Holy Virgin, with 
St. Sebaftian, and St. Nicholas.’ «A Satyr fathoming 
Water with his Flute.’’- All of thefe prints are of folio 
dimenfions. ' 
— Dominico Micarino of Sienna, furnamed Beccafumi, was 
born at Sienna, or in fome neighbouring village, in the year 
3484, and died in 1549 in the fame city, which, by his 
various works in fculpture, architecture, painting, and en- 
graving, he greatly contributed to adorn. He was of poor 
parents, and like Andrea Mantegna, paffed the early years 
of his life in keeping theep. His family name was Mica- 
rino; but fignor Beccafumi, a difcerning citizen of Sienna, 
obferving him bufied in tracing forms upon the fand with his 
crook, conceived a favourable opinion of his natural abilities, 
and raifed him from ob{curity. 
_ From this kind patron, who fucceffively placed our young 
artift under Antonio Vercelli, and Pietro Perugino, he took 
the name of Beccafumi. He travelled to Rome to compleat 
his ftudies from the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo ; 
after which he returned to Sienna, where he was employed in 
feveral works both in frefco and oil, which acquired him 
great applaufe, but nothing contributed more to the 
eftablifhment of his reputation than the Mofaic pavement 
with which he ornamenied the cathedral of Sienna. 
Micarino appears to have worked occafionally in all the 
modes of engraving which had then been invented. He was 
a very good engraver on wood, and particularly excelled in 


‘chiarofcuro, fometimes working from his own defigns, and 


at others from thofe of Titian and other mafters. He alfo 
etched feveral plates in a very fpirited ftyle, and we have 
fome few prints executed by him with the graver only. In 
thefe the hand of the matter is very evident ; the figures are 


drawn in a fpirited ftyle, and the extremities are finely 
“marked, but, from wavt of fkill in the management of the 


int and the graver, the mechanical part of the work has a 
arfh and unpleafing appearance to an eye accultomed to 
neatnefs and precifion. | 
_ His engravings, of which the following lift. fpecifies the 
principa!, are fometimes marked with his name at length, 
and at others with the cypher which will be found in our 
Plate \. of thofe of the Jtalian School.—A large folio print 
of “ The Nativity,” after ‘Titian, cut in wood ina very 
fpirited manner. ‘ The Holy Virgin embracing the Infant 
Chrift,”’ printed in chiarofcuro, in three colours, and pro- 
bably from his own compofition. Four prints executed in 
the Line manner of “St. Peter,’ “«St. Philip,” ‘St. An- 
drew,” and “St. Jerome.’ ‘ A Philofopher {fitting 
Wrapt in his Mantle.” Portrait of pope Paul III. ‘Three 
engravings on copper, of which the fubjects are groups of 
academy figures; and ten engravings on wood of alchemical 
fubjes. 
_ The next engraver of decided talent that Italy produced 
was Mare Antonio Raimondi, whofe name marks a memo- 
He was born at Bo- 
logna in the year 1487 or 88, and died in the fame city about 
year 1539. Like many of his contemporaries and pre- 
ceffors, he was brought up to the bufinefs of a gold{mith, 
ftudied drawing, in which he fo much excelled under 
ncefco Raibolini, furnamed Francia, from his attachment 
to whom, Raimondi himfelf obtained the cognomen of 
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Francia. His earlieft prints, as far as is known, were 
“ The four Heroes,”’ and “ Pyramus and Thifbe,’’ the 
latter of which is dated in the year 1502, when he could 
have been only 14 or 15 years of age; thefe early works are 
both engraved after the defigns of this mafter, and the let- 
ter F, which forms part of the monogram, affixed to them, 
may be fuppofed to ftand for either Francia or fecit. 

Our artilt, however, is now generally known by his bap- 
tifmal names, Marc Antonio. Being eager for improve- 
ment in his art, he travelled to Venice, where he firlt met 
with the works of the German engravers, particularly a fet 
of wood cuts by Albert Durer, reprefenting ‘¢ The Life and 
Paffion of our Saviour.'’ Thefe pleafed him fo much, that 
he purchafed them, though they coft him nearly all the 
money he had brought with him; and he copied them with 
great exa¢tnefs on copper. The deception, it feems, 
an{wered well to Marc Antonio ; for, we are told by Vafari, 
that they were frequently fold for the originals. This cir- 
cumttance, according to the fame author, coming at lait to 
the ears of Albert Durer, he complained to the fenate of 
Venice of the injury which he had fuftained, but all the re- 
drefs he could obtain was, that Mare Antonio fhould not, 
for the future, add the cypher or monogram. of Albert 
Durer to any of the copies he might make from his en- 
gravings. This ftory, if true, isnot without its difficulties, 
aud one of the moft ftriking is, that the copies which Mare 
Antonio made from the Life and Paffion of Chrilt, by Albert 
Durer, have not the mark of that artift at all upon them, but 
the cypher of Marc Antonio only. Vafari indeed might 
have miftaken the life of Chrift for the life of the Virgin, 
by Albert Durer, becaufe Marc Antonio copied them both 
with equal precifion. The latter are much larger than the 
former, and have the monogram of Albert Durer repre- 
fented in the fame manner as upon the originals ; and to thefe 
Mare Antonio has not put his owncypher, except upon the 
laft plate ; but even that has the monogram of Albert Durer 
alfo. Of courfe, thefe prints will much better agree with 
the ftory above related, than thofe mentioned by Vafari. 

When Mare Antonio quitted Venice, he went to Rome, 
where his merit foon recommended him to the notice of Ra- 
phael, who not only employed him to engrave a contiderable 
number of his defigns, but formed an intimate friendihip 
with him, and it has been faid, though without fufficient au- 
thority, that he aflifted him in tracing and correéting the out- 
lines upon the plates. 

The firft plate he engraved from a drawing of Raphael’s 
was, Lucretia ftabbing herfelf,"’ in which he feems to have 
exerted all his abilities to make it neat and delicate. Soon 
afterwards he executed the plate of “The Judgment of 
Paris,”? which, though not fo neat as the former, has more 
freedom and fpirit. Raphael himfelf was fo perfectly well 
pleafed with the works of this admirable engraver, that he 
fent many {pecimens of them, as a complimentary prefent, 
to Albert Durer, which he thought well worthy of his ac- 
ceptance, 

The great reputation which Mare Antonio acquired under 
the patronage of Raphael, brought many young Italian 
artifts to Rome, in order to itudy under him; and among 
them were the following: Agoitino de Mutis, Mave de Ra- 
venna, Giulio Bonafoni, Niccolo Beatrici, and Enea Vico, 
who all of them became his ptipils, and es his name began 
to be known abroad, Bartolemeo Beham, George Penzy 
and James Binck, with others, natives of Germany, came 
into Italy, and frequented his fchool. For es graving fome 
plates after the deligns of Julio Romano, of which the fubjects 
are taken from the lewd fonnets ot Aretin, he was committed 
to prifon by pope Clement VIT., but recovered his freedom 
through the interelt of Baccio Bandinelli. 

After 
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After ‘his releafe, Marc Antonio, to manifeft his grati 
tude to Bandinelli, engraved, from a picture of his, that 
admirable print reprefenting the Martyrdom of St. Law- 
rence ; and fucceeded fo happily, corre¢ting carefully feveral 
faults which were in the picture, that the pope, who was 
a great lover of the arts, upon feeing an impreffion from 
the plate, pardoned his offence entirely, and took him under 
his protection. We now fee our artilt in the zenith of his 
good fortune; but his decline was ftill more fudden than his 
advancement: for the city of Rome being taken by the 
Spaniards, A.D. 1527, Mare Antonio loft in the pillage all 
the wealth he had accumulated. He retired afterwards to 
Bologna, where perhaps he died; but of this there is no 
certain account. The laft dated print we have by him is, 
«* The Battle of the Lapithe,’’ engraved in 1539; after 
which time, we hear no more of him, or of his works. 
Malvaiia indeed affirms, that he was affaffinated by a noble- 
man of Reme; becaufe he had, contrary to his engage- 
ment, engraved a fecond plate of the Murder of the Inno- 
cents, after adefign of Raphael. This defign was certainly 
twice engraved by Mare Antonio, with very fmall varia- 
tions, as will be mentioned below. Baldinucci, following 
Malvafia, mentions this ftory; and adds, that Marc An- 
tonio was married, and that his wife was alfo an engraver. 
But the total filence of Vafari as to this circumftance, ren- 
ders it exceedingly doubtful. 

The ftyle and the principal works of fo diftinguifhed an 
artiit, the founder of the Roman fchool of engraving, call 
for particular comment. In his fifth leéture, delivered at 
the Royal Inftitution, Mr. Landfeer fays, «« The flyle of 
Marc Antonio poffeffes not the exteriors of oratory ; but he 
pronounces every fentence fo diftin@ly, with a confidence fo 
modeft, and an emphafis fo true to Raphael and to nature, 
that thefe who attend are convinced, without being per- 
fuaded. ‘To fpeak without a metaphor, there is fomething 
in his manner of employing his graver, fomething dry, un- 
ambitious, fevere, unattractive to the fenfe; which, by all 
found critics, has been thought to deferve praife, without 
defiring it; and peculiarly appropriate to the works of a 
painter, who not merely does not require, but will not ad- 
anit, the aid of foreign ornament. 

«©The Dead Chrift of Raphael, where the excefs of his 
mother’s forrow is foftened, but not fubdued, by her divine 
refignation, he repeated with variations ; of which the prin- 
cipal are, that, in the fecond plate, the Virgin Mary ap- 
pears much younger than in the firft, and her right arm 
divelted of drapery ; from which circumflance, it is known 
among collectors by the appellation of « The Virgin with 
the naked Arm.” The fecond plate is more delicately en- 
graven, but is feeble, when compared with the matterly 
wigour be has fhewn in the firft. The nudities are here 
diaws with Mare Antonio’s, infpired by Raphael's, ufual 
fuperiority ; but the drapery and ground are foftened and 
enriched beyond the ordinary powers of Mare Antonio's 
graver, and are fo much in the improved ftyle of his pupil, 
George Penz, as may incline us to fufpe@ that thefe parts 
have been engraven by his hand. Whether Raphael autho- 
rized or allowed Marc Antonio to fubftitute the younger 
virgin, who feems more like the filter, for the elder, who 
is the mother of Chrift, does not appear. 

«In «The Virgin of the Palm,’? Mare Antonio difcovers, 
if poffible, a {till more exquifite feeling, and of courfe pro- 
cuces a more perfect tranflation, of Raphael. Chrift is be- 
itowing his benediétion with the fublimity of infpiration ; 
and St. John receiving it with dignified and divine, though 
infantile, fubmiffion. The fubordination of parts is jut: 
the whole is perfectly graceful; and the head of the Virgin 
Mary, the molt graceful part of that whole, 


‘«« Marc Antonio's powers as an engraver appear not to have 
declined from their acme, in his martyrdom of St. Law- 
rence, after Bandinelli, He not merely copied, but his 
long acquaintance with the works of Raphael enabled him, 
and his gratitude to Bandinelli, who had obtained his releafe 
from prifon, difpofed him, to improve the drawing of his 
original. The print is defective, yet not more fo than many 
other of his works, in chiarofcuro: but, expreffion of the 
textures of fubftances, and the exiflence of reflex light, are 
here feebly acknowledged; the folds of the draperies are 
ample; the drawing of the naked excellent ; and the charac. 
ters of the heads far better than would {eem to belong to the 
reputation of Bandinelli.” 

The feveral monograms with which Mare Antonio 
marked his engravings, from time to time, will be found in 
Plate I. of thofe of the Stalian School of Engravers ; though 
a great number of them were publifhed without any other 
mark than an intelligent eye will perceive, in the peculiar 
{tyle and purity of outline of this accomplifhed artift. 

Connoiffeurs are extremely, and very juftly, obferyant of 
the goodnefs of the impreffions, in colleAing the works of 
Marc Antonio; and early and well preferved impreffions fell 
for very confiderable fums. Since they were firlt publifhed, 
the plates have been fuccefflively the property of ‘Thomafo 
Barlacchi, Antonio Salamanca, Autonio Lafreri, and Ni- 
cholas Van Aelft; laitly, they became the property of the 
print-dealer Roffi, at which time, after being frequently re- 
touched, and of courfe very much impaired, they were, as 
works of art, utterly worn out. Thofe impreffions are the 
earlieft, and by far the moft valuable, which were taken be- 
fore the name of any publifher was infcribed on them. 

Baron Heinnekin, in his ** Diétionnaire des Artiftes,”” 
printed at Leipfic, A.D. 1778, has given a eomplete cata- 
logue of the works of Marc Antonio, to which the curious 
reader is referred, and from which we have extracted the 
following lift of thofe which are held in moft eiteem, be- 
ginning with his portraits. 

Portraits. —An artift wrapped in a mantle, feated, and in 
an attitude of meditation ; a little table, pallete, and colours, 
in the back ground; fuppofed by Malvafia to be the por- 
trait of Raphael, drawn and engraven by Mare Antonio: © 
Aretin the Poet, with a long Latin infcription ; one of the 
very fineft works of the artift: the Emperor Charles V. in 
his youth; Pope Clement VII. ; both en medallion: Pope 
Julius II. holding a bonnet: Prince Oétavius Farnefe. 

Subjedts from Holy Writ.—** Adam and Eve,” after Ras 
phael, a very fine and rare print, the fame which Strutt has 
copied and placed as the frontifpicce to his fecond volume 
of the Lives of the Engravers ; “ Adam and Eve expelled 
from the terreftrial Paradife,”’ after Michael Angelo; 
«« Noah facrificing after leaving the Ark ;”? “* The Bleffing 
of Abraham ;”” “ God appearing to Ifaac ;’’ * The Efcape 
of Jofeph from Potiphar’s Wife ;”? «¢ David difcomfiting the 
Philiftines, and beheading Goliah ;?? * David,’? an ere& 
figure, with the head of Goliah, a very rare print; all after 
Raphael. 

«“ The Adoration of the Shepherds,’”’ either from a de- 
fign by Marc Antonio himfelf, or after his firft matter 
Francia; two plates of “* The Murder of the Innocents,” 
after Raphael, in the fecond cf which Mare Antonio has 
introduced the upper part of a fmzll yew tree, called by 
the Italians la Velchetta, and which does not appear in 
the firft. Good impreflions of both thefe plates are ex- 
tremely rare and valuabie; “* An Holy Family :” from the 
thigh ef the Virgin Mary being immoderately long, this print 
is diflmguifhed among connoiffeurs by the name of “ The 
Virgin of the long "Chigh.’”? Another “ Holy Family,” 
wherein the Infant Saviour repofes on the knees of his mo- 

ther, 


ther, who is beftowing her benediétion on the little St. John. 
This is commonly known by the name of “ The Virgin of 
the Palm.’”? Another; called « The Virgin of the Cradle,” 
from the circumftance of the Infant Chriit being reprefented 
in his cradle ;_and two plates of the « Virgin and Child ;”’ 
all after Raphael. ; 
_ An “ Holy Family,’’ after Michael Angelo; a very rare 
print of an “ Holy Family,’’ after Raphael, wherein St. 
John is holding a recl, and St. Elizabeth is {pinning ; am- 
other “ Holy Family,” in which the Infant Jefus is re- 
ceiving a fifth from Tobit, diflinguifhed by the name of 
«The Virgin of the Fifh,"’ and after a very celebrated pic- 
ture which Raphael painted for the church of the Domini- 
cans at Naples, and which has fince been in the gallery of 
the Efcurial; «The Holy Virgin fitting on the Clouds, 
with the Infant Chrift,’’ a plate which afterwards fell into 
the pofleflion of Agoftino Carrache, who re-touched it, and 
added two fine heads of Cherubs; a fet (mentioned above) 
of feventeen plates, coarfely copied from the wood-cuts by 


Albert Durer, of the “ Life of the Virgin Mary,” and’ 


marked with Durer’s cypher, except the laft, which has 
that of Marc Antonio. ‘Thefe are in {mall folio, and very 
rare. A fet of thirty-fix fmall uprights, from Adbert 
_ Durer’s “ Life of Chrift,’’ marked with the ordinary tablet 
of Marc Antonio. 
A fet of thirty-fix fmall uprights, called «* The Life and 
_ Paffion of Chriflt,”’ copied from Durer, but marked with the 
tablet of Mare Antonio. A duplicate fet of thefe are by 
fome critics {uppofed to be the production of Wierix, or fonie 
other of the difciples of Marc Antonio, and this fet bears 
the cypher of Albert Durer. « Chrifl at the Entrance of 
the Temple, furrounded by his Difciples; *« St. Mary 
Magdalen at the Feet of our Saviour ;” « Chriit celebrat- 
ing the Paffover ;’’ “The Defcent from the Crofs,”’ in which, 
with the holy women, is introduced Jofeph of Arimathea. 
Three prints, which are known among collectors by the 
title of ‘* The Virgin of Grief.’ In one the Holy Virgin 
with extended arms is lamenting over the dead body of Jeius 
€hrift. Inthe fecond, of which we have fpoken more par- 
ticularly above, and which is alfo called «¢ The Virgin with the 
naked Arm,’ the holy mother appears much younger than 
in the firft, anda dead tree is omitted: in other refpeéts the 
two compolitions are alike. And in the third, which is alfo 
a dead Chrift, his head reclines on the lap of the Virgin; 
mount Calvary is in the back ground, and three difciples 
with Nicodemus are prefent. A glorified Chrift with the 
Holy Virgin, St. John the Baptift, St. Paul, and St. Ca- 
therine, called “The Five Saints;’’ three of the cartoons, 
mz.“ The Death of Ananias,” (engraven in conjunc- 
tion with Agoitino Veneziano ;) « Elymas {truck Bhnd,” 
and “ St. Paul preaching at Athens.’? Proofs of the latter, 
before the two figures were placed within the baluitrade of 
the temple of Mars, are extremely rare and valuable. St. Ce- 
‘cilia, with the Magdalen and other faints, known by the 
name of “ The Saint Cecilia with the Necklace ;? « The 
‘Martyrdom of St. Felicité.’* A duplicate plate of this 
fubject, in which the right ear of the faint is omitted, is 
“nore fearce and valuable than the former.  « St. Catherine 
refling on her Wheel of Martyrdom.’’ A fet of thirteen, 
of fie Chrift and the twelve apoilles. All thefe are of 
folio dimenfions, and after Raphael. 
_ The Martyrdom of St. Laurence,” a large folio, after 
mecio Bandinelli, is a very fine engraving, which obtained 
are Antonio's releafe from prifon, and recommended him 
to the favour of pope Clement VII. © St. George and the 
Dragon,” either from a compofition by Mare Antonie him- 
mevoL. XIX, 
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felf, or after his firft mafter Raibolini. «“ St. Gregory cele- 
brating Mafs,”’ from Albert Durer’s wood cut, entitled 
“The Myttery of the Mafs.’’ 

Subjeéts from Profane Hiftory and Greek Mythology — 
“¢ The Rape of Helen,’’ a grand compofition : ‘ Aineas re- 
treating from the Conflagration of Troy, bearing off Anchi- 
fes, and preceded by the young Afcanius ;’’ Venus appear- 
ing to AEneas in the Difguife of a Huntrefs;’”’ (an early 
work of the mafter;) ‘ The Death of Dido; “ The 
Death of Lucretia,’ inferibed in the Greek language, 
“¢ better to die than live difhonoured,”’ and the firfl plate en- 
graved after Raphael by Mare Antonio ; a fubje@, by fome 
termed *¢ Alexander the Great depofiting the Poems ot 
Homer in the Coffer of Darius,’ and by others « The 
Books of the Sybils placed in the Tomb of Numa Pompi- 
lius.””? A battle-piece, known among connoifleurs by the title 
of “ The Battle of the Cutlaffes,”’ all after Raphael, and ia 
folio. 

From the fame mafter he has engraven ** The Three An« 

gies of the Lodge of Chigi,’’ of which the fubjeéts are, 
rit. «¢ Jupiter carefling Cupid ;"" 2d. « Mercury defcending 
from Olympus,'” and 3d. “ Cupid and the Graces.”’ A very 
grand compofition of “ The Judgment of Paris ;’’ and 
rom Andrea Mantegna, ** Mars, Venus and Cupid,” of 
which the collector fhould be careful to obtain thofe impref- 
fions that were taken before the name of Roffi was added 
as the publifher. « Apollo leaning againft the Shepherd 
Hyacinthus, and accompanied by Cupid,"’ is either after his 
firit mafter Raibolini, or from a defign by Mare Antonio 
himfelf. A tablet is here fufpended, from a tree, on which 
is infcribed the date 1506, and A.E. 1g is added, which 
gives the year 1487 as that of his nativity. 

“ The Triumph of Galatea’’ is a capital print, of which 
the beft and rare{t impreffions are before any letters, and thofe 
with the names of Van Aelit and Rofii are comparatively 
worthlefs. 

«¢ Mount Parnaffus”’ is a large and grand compofition from 
the celebrated pifure in the Vatican, except that Mare 
Antonio has very properly fubflituted alyre fora violin; the 
inftrument upon which Apollo is playing in the eriginal pic- 
ture. It is not improbable that Raphael himfelf, having 
difcovered the anachronifm, directed this emendation. 

The above two are after Raphael. A very fine engraving 
of a Bacchanalian fubje&, with children bearing bafkets of 
grapes, and Bacchus feated ona tub, is alfo after Raphael, 
but was drawn by him from an antique bas-relief ; * Bacchus 
and Silenus’’ is by fome critics faid to be after Julio Romano, 
and « Hercules {mothering Anteus,” after Michael Angelo : 
but others afcribe both thefe compofitions to Raphael. 

“ The Battle of the Lapithe,’”’ the laft work of Mare 
Antonio, is of the frieze form, dated 1539, and after Juhe 
Romano. Of * Orpheus’? the defigner is not certainly 
known. ‘ Pyramus and Thifbe’? is after Raibolini. 
«© Le quos ego,”’ or Neptune appealing the Tempeit which 
had diiperfed the Fleet of /Eneas, is furrounded by a bor- 
der, in which are nine {mall compartments, containing fub- 
jeQs from the Aéneid, and is after Raphael. Impreflions of 
this plate, before it was retouched, are rare and very valuable. 
The difagreeable hardnefs which the abdeminal mufcles in 
the figure of Neptune have acquired in the retouching, 
renders them eafily diftinguifhable, 

The above are all of folio dimenfions. In quarto, Mare 
Antonio has engraven a fet of twenty amerous and indecent 
fubjects after Julio Romano, to accompany the founets of 
Aretin, of “ The Loves of the Gods and Goddeffes,”” which 
are, as they certainly ought to be, exceedingly {carce, and a 
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fet of thirty-two, of « The Loves of Cupid and Pfyche,”” XXVI.;” a profile of pope Paul III. in a leathern cap ¢ 


after Raphael, each accompanied by eight Italian verfes. 

Poetic Inventions, &c.—“ Le Strezozz0,”” the defiorn of 
which is by fome attributed to Raphael, and by others to 
Michael Angelo. Sometimes it is called, « Raphael’s 
Dream,” and probably with great truth, for though it dif- 
fers from the reft of his works, yet it differs not fo much, 
bat that it may be the produstion of his mind, and it pot- 
feffes all the romantic wildnefs of a nodurnal chimera. A 
monitrous careafs is converted into a fort of triumphal car, 
ia which is feated a forcerefs ; it is drawn by naked men, 
anda youth mounted on a goat is blowing a horn. It is in 
very large folio, and in the later impreffions the initials of 
Agoltino Veneziano are added to the mark of Mare Anto- 
nio. * Il Morbetto,”? or The Plague, another large folio after 
Raphael, good impreffions of which are extremely rare. 
Three figures from Michael Angelo’s Cartoon of Pifa, dated 
15to, ana known among collectors by the title of «* The 
Climbers.” «* TI Pito,” or The Triumph of Love, an 
allegory, by fome fuppofed to be after Andrea Maategna. 
“ The Emperor Trajan crowned by Victory,” from a bas: 
relief on the arch of Conftantine ; «¢ The Chace of a Lion,” 
from another antique bas-relief ; «* The Caffolette,” a grand 
Bacchanalian proceflion, of the frieze form, nineteen inches 
in length ; « An Offering to Priapus 3” the ftatues of 
Apollo and Cleopatra ; a bas-relief of « The Three Graces,”? 
and a dance of nine children, all after Raphael. iy a 

Agottino de Mufis, furnamed Veneziano, fromthe place 
of his nativity, and cailed in England Auguttin the Vene- 
tian, was born at Venice fome time about the year’ 1490. 
He travelled to Rome for improvement, and became one of 
the moft celebrated of the numerous difciples of Mare Anto- 
mo, with whom he fometimes worked in conjunétion. From 
the circumftance of his earlieft known engraving being dated 
in the year 1509, Strutt fuppofes, that he began to itudy 
under Mare Antonio, whilf that diftinguifhed maiter yet re- 
fided at Venice. Marc of Ravenna was his fellow pupil ; 
and Vafari claifes them among the very beft of the Ttalian 
ftudents who followed the art of engraving. 

When the city of Rome was taken and facked by the 
Spaniards in the year 1527, Agoftino retired to Florence, 
aad applied for employ to Andrea del Sarto, who was then 
in high repute, but del Sarto, diffatisfied with the dead 
Chrift which he had already engraved after his defign, re- 
fuled to permit him to engrave any more of his pictures. 
Agottino afterwards returndd to Rome, where he followed 
his peofefional purfuits with great fuccefs, and where he 
died fome time about the year 1540. 

He generally marked his prints with the initials A.V, 
which were fometimes infcribed on a tablet. He imitated 
the ftyle of his mafter with great attention, and, as far as re- 

ards manual exécution, with confiderable fuccefs: fometimes, 
indeed, he in this refpe&t excelled Mare Antonio; but in 
point of tafte, and in the purity and correCinefs of his out- 
line, he fell far fhort of that diltinguifhed artilt. 

Good impreflions of the works of Veneziano are now be- 
come extremely {carce, and a/compleat fet is hardly to be ob- 
tained ; among them will be found a few, wherein he has ex- 

refled the flefh entirely by means of ftippling, in a manner 
which, being imitated by Boulanger, grew by degrees into 
what is now termed the chalk manner of engraving. ‘The 
following lift is believed to contain the defcription or titles of 
his beft performaaces. } 

Portraits of Charles V. after Titian, fuperfcribed 
with fixteen Italian verfes; another of the fame emperor, 
infcribed * Progeney divam quintus fic, &c. Ait. fua 


the fame, wearing the papal crown, dated MDXXXVI.5 
all in folio. Ferdinand king of the Romans, in 4tos 
Francis L., of France, dated 1536; a profile of the empe- 
ror Soliman, dated 1535 ; Barbarofla holding a turban; alk 
in folio. 

Subjeds from Sacred Hiffory.— The Creation,’’ a folio 
plate, engraved partly by Agoitino and partly by Mare of 
Ravenna, and infcribed “ Exc. Deus enim Omnia,” &ee 
« Abraham offering up Ifaac ;’’ “ The Benediétion of 
Ifaac,’? dated 1522; the fame fubjeé, with fome trifling 
variations, dated 1524; ‘¢ The Paflage of the Red Sea,’” 
engraved in conjunction with Mark of Ravenna; “ The 
Fail of Manna,”’ a plate which prefumptively was begun by: 
Mare Antonio, and finifhed by Veneziano, all after Raphael 
and of folio dimenfions. ‘ Samfon bound by the Philif- 
tines,’ acircular print, nine inches in diameter, is fuppofed: 
to be from a compofition by Veneziano himfelf. 

«© The Queen of Sheba vifiting Solemon,’’ after Raphael, 
has been attributed to the graver of Marc Antonio, but 
is by Agoftino and Mare in conjunction, and one of their — 
early performances. It is of the folio fize. 

A fet of the four evangelifts, in gto. is after Julio Ro 
mano. ‘“ The Annunciation” is after Raphael, and en- 
graven by the friends and fellow ftudents Agoftino and 
Mare ; “¢' The Nativity”’ is after Julio Romano ; and both are: 
of folio dimenfions. : 

«© St. John the Baptift in the Defert,’’ of anonymous in— 
vention, dated 1532; perhaps defigned by the engraver him- 
felf,  «* The Matiacre of the Innocents,’’ a rare engraving, 
is copied from celebrated print of Mare Antonio 
«The Laft Supper,”’ in folio, after Albert Durer ; the fame 
fubje&t in {maller: folio, attributed to Raphael; « Chrilt. 
bearing the Crofs,’’ in folio, after Raphael, dated 1519 5: 
“The dead Chrift,’’ after Andrea del Sarto, a folio print,’ 
with which, as mentionedin our biography, the painter was. 
fo diffatisfied, as to refufe Veneziano the liberty of engrav= 
ing from his works during his own lifetime. Another — 
dead Chrift, in {mall quarto, after Albert Durer, a very? — 
rare print; ‘ The Archangel Michael,’’ in folio, after: ~ 
Raphael; “* The Holy Family,” in {mall folio, marked only ~ 
with the initials of our arti, and probably from his own: 
compofition ; another “‘ Holy Family,’”’ after Francia, dated — 
15163 * The Holy Virgin and Child, fitting on a, Pe= 
defial,”’ fix friars and anun are prefent, and above are two: 
angels, holding a tablet with an Ecce Homo, in folio 5. 
‘The Crucifixion,”’ with fix figures of faints and angels re= 
ceiving the blood of the Saviour, dated 1528, and alfo im 
folio; ** St. Jerome,’ after Raphael, in quarto ; “ St. Maram 
garet kneeling, and putting a Demon of the Serpent Form — 
to Flight, by means of the Mirror of ‘Trath,” an early per= 
formance of Agoltino, engraved before he frequented the — 
{chool of Marc Antonio. 

Subje2s from Greck Mythology and Hiftary.—** Uphicenia en: 
Tauride,’’ an anonymous plate, in quarto ; “ Diogenes lying 
on his Cloak near the Margin of a River,’’ a {mall engraving — 
after Baccio Bandinelli ; «¢ The Lovesof Alexander and Rox. — 
ana,” an anonymous plate, in folio, the detign of which Vafart- 
attributes to Raphael ; « ‘Tarquin offering Violence to Lu-— 
cretia,”’ in ato. after the fame mafter ; a very fine copy of) 
Mare Antonio’s print cf. Lucretia, in quarto, with Latin”) 
verfes beneath. «Camillus redeeming the Tribute impofed- 
on Rome by the Gauls,’? anda naked figure of Cleopatra, — 
both in {mall folio, and after Bandinelii;-a fmall figure of. 
Mars, after Raphael ; “* Vulcan prefenting Venus with Airs? 
rows,’ dated 1530, and “ Venus feated on a Dolphin,?*4 


both 
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“both in folio, and after Raphael; “The Affembly of the 
Gods,” engraved by Agoftino and Marc of Ravenna ; at- 
‘tached to which, by the fame artift, is « The Marriage of 
‘Cupid and Pfyche,’’ both after Raphael. 
‘painter, are “ Leda carefled by the Swan,” in 4to.; « The 
‘Fall of Phaeton,” in folio; and « Apollo and Daphne’ in 
uarto; the latter of whichis by fome falfely attributed to 
the graver of Marc Antonio. 

«The Difpute between the Mufes and Pierides,?? an 
‘anonymous plate, in large folio, attributed by Vafari to the 
pencil of Roffo, and by the French to that of Perin: del 
‘Vaga: this plate was afterwards re-touched and re-publifhed 
in 1553, by Eneas Vico; “The Metamorphofe of Nep- 
‘tune intoa Horfe,”’ in 8vo., after Julio Romano, dated 15103 
«A Bacchanalian Triumph,” in 4to., after Raphael, or, 
according to Mariette, after Raphael del Colle; * The 
Entrance of Orpheus into Inferno,” a {mall engraving, 
after Julio Romano, dated 1525; “ The Infant Hercules 
deftroying ‘the Serpents,” in {mall folio, after the fame 
‘mafter; «The Death of Antzus,”? in fmall folio, after 
Michael Angelo, wherein Earth is perfonified as an old 
‘woman, dated 1533; ‘ Hercules killing the Nemean Lion,” 
a fmall print after Raphael, dated 1528, and a frieze of con- 
fiderable length, of which Mariette attributes the invention 
to Bandinelli, and of which the fubje& is a female figure 
on Olympus, blowing a trumpet, in prefence of the aflem- 


pled deities. 


» Allegoric Inventions, Fc.— An old Man feated on a 
Bank, with a Cottage in the back Ground,”’ one of the few 
plates wherein Agoftino has ftippled the flefh with the 

aver. Providence: ona tablet held by two angels is in- 
cribed *Caufar. Cognitie :”’ this 1s a {mall folio, and after 


Mare Antonio; « ‘I'he Cumen Sybil,” after Raphael, in 


to., and dated 1516; “ The Cemetery,” in large folio, 
after Bandinelli. ‘(his is the print fometimes called «¢ The 
Skeletons of Baccio,”” wherein Death is reprefented tearing 
a book in prefence of various other fkeletons; The 
Battle of Charles the Rafh,’’ a fmall folio, dated 1513; 
© The Climbers,” being part of Michael Angelo’s Cartoon 
of Pifa,in large folio; ‘«'I'he Academy of Baccio Bandinelli,” 


—alfo in large folio; « A Combat between Five Warriors,” 
_ alfo faid to be from the celebrated Cartoon of Pifa, in 4to.: 


©The Three Marys (veiled figures), on their Way to 
the Sepulchre,”’ in folio, an anonymous defign, but attri- 
buted by Huber to Michael Angelo ; another from Michael 


" Angeélo’s-Cartoon of Pifa, in gto., a very rare print; « A 
Shepherd careffing a Shepherdefs,”’ in folio, after Raphael ; 


An aged Philofopher meafuring a Dif,” after Dominic 

Campagnola. A very rare print in 4to., after Raphael, of 
4A Female refting her Right Hand on a Vale ;”’ “A Dance 
of Fawns and Bacchantes,’’ of the frieze form, dated 1518, 
“after an antique bas relief, but by fome afcribed to Prima- 
‘ticcio. A fet of fixteen plates of bronze and marble vafes, 
from the antique, in {mall folio, inferibed « Sic Rome An- 
tiqui Sculptores,” &c. Another fet of thirty-fix, in 4to., 
f grotefque fubjefs, after Raphael, fome of which only 
are marked with the cypher of Agoftino; the reft are by 
‘other pupils of Mare Antonio. A {et of forty-eight buttos, 
. “The Arch of Conftantine,’’ in a-circle, dated 
41517- 


* Marco Ravignano, commonly known by the name of 
Mare of Ravenna, was born at Ravenna in the year 1496. 
He ftudied at Rome, and became the pupil of Mare An- 
tonio, and co-difeiple and friend of Agottino of Venice. 

~ As long as Raphael lived, é¢. till the year 1520, our 
wo engravers worked together, after which each began to 


~ 
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From the: fame. 


engrave on his own account, and to mark his prints with his 
own peculiar cypher. 

Mark died at Rome about the middle of the 16th century. 
Strutt’ fays of him that he “imitated the bolder ftyle of 
engraving which was adopted by his mafter, with great ac- 
curacy ; but when he attempted to follow him in his neatet 
manner, he was not equally fuccefsful. He handled the 
graver with mere freedom than his fellow fcholar de Mufis, 
who, however, furpaffed him in neatnefs and precifion. 

Ravenna drew well, as his belt prints fufficiently teftify ; 
though not with that purity of outline which diflinenithes the 
works of his mafter ; neither are the extremities of his fizures 
marked with equal correéinefs or judgment. His works, 
however, are juftly held in eftimation by the curious. 

The ufual mark adopted by this artift is a cypher, com- 
pofed of an R and an § joined together, which has been the 
occafion of feveral miftakes, not only with refped& to his 
works, but with refpeét to himfelf; and has led feveral 
authors to fuppofe that there were two Ravennas, the one 
named: Marco, and the other Silveflro ; and they have been 
confirmed in this opinion by the declaration of Vafari, who 
tells us, that Marco da Ravignano, for fo he writes tlie 
name, marked his plates with an M and an R, which, in 
fome few inftances, he certainly did. Thofe, who do not 
fuppofe there were two Ravennas, have imagined that thefe 
two letters were defigned for Raphael Sanzio, and placed 
upon the plate to denote that it was taken from a defiga 
by that matter. This opinion, however, is eafily confuted ; 

or the fame mark is found on « The Slaughter of the In- 
nocents,”? after Baccio Bandinelli, and of courfe cannot, by 
any means, refer to Raphael. It certainly fhould be read 
Ravenia or Ravignano, feulpfit. He fometimes marked his 
engravings with a fingle R, without the S, and at others, 
as will be found in our Plate I. of the Monograms, &c. of 
the Stalian School. 

_OFf the engravings of Ravignano, the following are thofe 
which are held in moft requelt, beginning with the 

Sacred Subjeds.—A fet of twelve, of the frieze propor- 
tions, from Bible hiftory, after Raphael; «* The Slaughter 
of the Innocents,’ a large folio plate, after Bandinelli, A 
duplicate plate of the fame fubje@,- differently cyphered, 
and without the name of the painter; ¢ The T'ransfigura- 
tion,’ marked with an R on the bole of a tree, under which 
a difciple is feated; ‘The Laft Supper,’ marked R, and 
from the fame original as that by Mare Antenio; and 
‘The Virgin of the long Thigh,” varied from that by 
Marc Antonio, by the introduétion of a finall keg, all in 
folix, and-after Raphael; “The Holy Family,’’ after 
Polidore, in folio. A fet of thirteen, of the Saviour and 
Apoitles, in 4to., after Raphael, and diftinguithable from 
thofe of Mare Antonio, by the cypher of Ravenna; « The 
Victory of St. Michacl,’? in {mall folio, after Raphael ; 
“The Cemetery, or Memorial of Death,’’ in folio, after 
Bandinelli, but differing fo widely from that by Agotlino 
de Mufis, both in particulars and the general compolition, 
as to warrant an opinion that it is engraved from another 
defign. 

Profane Subjeds.—* The Rape of Helen,” and « Alexs 
ander depofiting the Works of Homer in the Coffer of Da. 
rius,’’ both in folio, and after Raphael. A pair in folio, of 
<¢'Che Interview between Scipio and. Hannibal,” and 
“Scipio's Victory over the latter,” after Julio Romano. 
A imall anonymous print of an armed Jupiter, the defion of 
which is attributed to Salviatis « Venus quitting Juno and 
Ceres,’’ a fmall foljo, from the fable of Pfyche; The 
‘Triumph of Galatea,"’ in large folio, marked with an R; 
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and “ Jupiter and Antiope,” in fmall 4to., all after Raphael ; 
*« Euridice in Inferno,’’ engraved in the tafte of Mare An- 
tonio, apparently after Julio Romano; “ A Nymph and 
Triton,” in 4to., anonymous, but after Raphael; y Polyphe- 
mus, attended by Cupid, purfuing Galatea;”’ ¢ T he Triumph 
of Galatea,” and « Apollo asa Shepherd guarding the Flocks 
of Admetus,”’ all in 4to., and after the defigns of Raphael. 
A fet of three prints, called “¢ The } Nymphs of Mare An- 
tonio ;’” the firft, accompanied by Cupid, is drawn by two 

marine montters, the fecond 1s watched by a fatyr, and the 
third is drawing a thorn from her foot, all after Raphael ; 
«“ The Birth of Venus,” in folio; « Cupid mounted on a 
Dolphin,” in 4to. ; 3 « Vulcan forging Arrows for Cupid,’ 
in 4to., all after the fame painter ; ve A drunken Silenus, 
fupported by two Bacchantes,’? an anonymous print, in 
4to.; “ A Satyr holding a Nymph in his Arms,’? ano- 
nymous alfo, but fuppofed to be after Julio Romano; 
and «“ A Combat between a Satyr and a Goat,”’ of anony- 
mous defign, both in ato.; “The Combat between En: 
tellus and Daret,’”’ in foiling after Raphael; ‘ Orpheus,”’ 
in 4to.; ‘ Poefy,”? a duplicate plate, or copy from that 
by Marc Antonio, of the fame fubject, in 4to., dated 1542 5 
«* Infant Bacchanals,”’ from Julio Romano, in folio. An 
emblematical fubjeét, in which are reprefented a lion, a fox, 
and a dragon, with the werd “« Ergo,’’ an oval print. 

Antique Bas Reliefs, Statues, Sc.—A: facrifice from the 
antique, in 4to. The fame fubje&t reverfed. A bas- 
relief, from the arch of Conftantine, in folio. An an- 
‘tique frieze with architectural decorations: the fubject is 
three cupids, or genil, two of whom hold fhells, and the 
other a trident. ‘The original is preferved in Ravenna, the 
native city of our artift, in the church of St. Vital, with the 
infcription * Opus hoc antiquum repertur Ravenna: in aed 
divi vitalis MDXVIII.”. A battle piece, in folio. A 
female conducting a lion towards a funeral pile. Not- 
withftanding that this print is inferibed with the cypher of 
Marc of Ravenna, it 1s fo much in the ityle of Mare An+ 
tonio, that fome connoiffeurs attribute it to his graver. A 
fet of four bas-reliefs from the ‘Trajan column, in {mall 
folio, and in a flight unfinifhed manner. The antique 
group of the Laocoen, a large upright folio, and exhibiting 
the only inftance which has come to our knowledge, where 
the artift has inferibed his name nearly at length, omitting 

enly the letter A in Marcus. Another engraving of this 

group, in folio, marked: with the ordinary cypher of our 
artift, and infcribed onthe bafe ‘ Prout in II. deneidos 
P.V. Maronis.” It is se Spas by many that Raphael 
made the drawing for the latter print: both of them are 
rare and remarkable, as fhewing the exa&t ftate.of this 
wonderful monument of art at ‘the time when it was dif- 
covered, 

The remainder of Ravignano’ s engravings from the an- 
tique are, the equettrian ftatue ae Mateus Aurelius, in 
folio, infcribed « Sic Rome acu feulp. ante Portum Eccl. 
&c.”’? ‘The three Graces. A naked femaie drawing a thorn 
from her foot, called «The Venus of the Rabbit’ ‘Two 
females with a caffolette or cenfer, after Raphael. Statue 
of a man fitting, infcribed “ Roma in Capitoli,’ ’ all in 4to. 
Mutilated ftatue of an emperor, marked with the large R, 
a {mall folio plate. 

Julio. Bonafoni, or Bonafone, was a native of Bologna, 
and for that reafon is fometimes called Bologneie : : he was 
born in the year 1498, and died at Rome in 1564. He 
ftudied the rudiments of art under Laurent Sabatini, a 
Bolognefe painter, but afterwards became the difciple of 
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Julio Romano, and other great mafters, and occafionally ; 
from his own defigns. Excepting one or two fubjects, in 
which he called in the affiftance of the point (which, how- 
ever, he never well underftood the ufe of), his plates are 
executed entirely with the graver, in a manner though 
much varied from that of his tutor, yet evidently founded 
upon it. It is neither fo firm, nor fo clear and matterly, 
His drawing is often heavy, and the extremities of his 
figures frequently negleéted. The folds of his draperies 
are feldom well exprefled, and the back-grounds to his 
prints, efpecially his landfcapes, are extremely flat and fit, 
However, with all thefe faults, which are not always — 
equally confpicuous, his beft prints are not without their 
merit ; and though not equal to thofe of his matter, are 
held in no fmall degree of eftimation by the generality of 
collectors. One thing in particular is remarkable ia them, 
namely, the attempt which he has made of preferving the 
mafles, and a breadth of light and fhadow, as well upon the 
groups of figures, as upon “the ficures feparately. 

Mariette has written a catalogue raifonée of 190 fe- 
le& engravings by this maiter; and Mr. Cumberland a 
{mall book, wherein he beihowis on Bonafoni much more 
praife than he deferves. 

- Bonafont fometimes affixed to his prints his name at length, 
fometimes he contraéied it, but not always in the fame man- 
ner ; and fometimes he shipleyad the monogram, which will 
be found in our Plate I. ,of thofe of the Italian Engraverss 
‘Lhe mott efteemed of his engravings are thofe which follow. 

The Portraits of Pope Marcelle I. in 4to., anonymous; 
and very rare; Philippus Hifpaniarum Princeps, Caroli V. 
filius,’? in large 4to.; Cardinal Bembo, aged 77, after Ti- 
tian; Raphael Urbino ; ; Michael Angelo Bnonarotti, aged 
72, .in'>a. cirelel; Francifeus Flori of Antwerp, a Belgic 
painter ; fidhemues Bernardinus Bonifacius; and Niccolo 
Ardinghello, Cardinalis, annum agens X LITT. 

Sacred Subjeéts.—* The Creation of Eve,” after Michael 
Angelo; “ Adam and Eve in Paradife :’’ they are fitting 
in’ an arbour embracing each other; and “ Adam and Eve 
after the Fall:’’ Adam is here digging the earth; Eve is 
{pinning ; and two children are prefent. ‘Thefe are in fmall 
folio, and from compofitions by Bonafoni himfelf; “Adam — 
and Eve driven out of Paradife,”’ a {mall folio, after Amico — 
Afpertini; ‘¢ Jofeph fold to the Mhmaelites ;?? and “ Vhe 
Cup foutidim Benjamin's Sack,’’ both after Raphael 5 
“ The Fall of Manna and MioTes ftriking the Rock ;”’ on 
the fame plate, after Parmegiano ; all in foveal folio ; “« Ju- 
dith leaving the Tent of Holatthee a large filie print, 
after M. Angelo; “The Nativity,’’ defigned by the en= § 
graver, in 4to. Amiother of the fame fubject, in folio, from 
a grand compofition by Julio Romano; ‘ The’ Adoration — 
of the Shepherds,”’ in folio, of a anonymous invention, but 
attributed by Malvafia to Parmegiano; “ The Holy Fa- ' 
mily,’’ a folio print, after Julio Romano ; another Holy . 
Family,” where St. Jofeph is feated on an afs, defigned by © 
Bonafoni; ‘¢ A dead Chritt,’’ after Raphael; ‘* The En-7 
tombing of Chrift,’”’ after Titian; “The Refurrection,” 
defigned by Bonafoni himfelf; -«« St. Peter placed at the 
Head of the Church,”’ nee Raphael; “ St. Joha and 
St. Peter healing the Sick,’ after Perino del Vaga; “ St. ; 
Paul preaching to the People, ? an oval, after Pering del 
Vaga, all in {mall folio. A large bala upright plate, 
arched at the top, of “ The Laft Judgment,” after 
Michael Angelo, infcribed Julius Bonafonius Bonony 
propria Michaelis Angeli pictura que eft in Vaticano, 
nigro lapillo exeepit in. efque incidit ;” ‘ Jefle, Da- 
vid, and Solomon,” in folio, from the celebrated picture 
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in the Siftine chapel, by the fame mafter ; “ St. Joachim and 
St. Ann prefenting Mary their Daughter to the High 
Prieft,’”’ after Parmegiano; ‘* Chri!t meeting St. Peter at 
the Gates of Rome,” after Raphael; « The Virgin and 
Child,” after Parmegiano ; * St. Cecilia,’ after Raphael ; 
« St. George,”’ after Julio Romano;” « The Emperor 
Auguftus, and the Sybil,’”’ after Parmegiano, all in fmall 
folio. In 4to. a fet of twenty-nine prints, from “ The 
Life and Paffion of Jefus Chrift;’? and in Svo.a fet of 
thirteen, from «* The Life of the Holy Virgin.’’ : 

Profane Subje@s.—“ Achilles dragging the Corfe of 
Heétor at his Chariot Wheels ;’’ after Primaticcio; ‘ The 
taking of Troy,’ after the fame painter, a large folio, en- 
graved on two plates; ‘* The Difperfion of the Fleet of 
Eneas,” after an anonymous, but very indifferent defign ; 
«¢ Alexander and Bucephalus.’’ in folio, from a compofition 
by Bonafoni ;, “¢ Cimon nourifhed by his Daughter,’’ of the 
frieze form, after Polidore ; «* A Combat of Cavalry,” being 
the firft idea of Raphael for his battle of Attila; “ Scipio 
wounded and retiring from the Combat,’’ from a defign by 
Bonafoni; “ The mytflerious Saturn with his Three Sons,’’ 
after Julio Romano. A fet of twenty-two {mall engravings, 
defigned by Bonafoni, of the loves, difdains, and jealoufies 
of Juno; “ The Rape of Europa,”’ after Raphael, in large 
folio; ‘Mars and Venus,’’ in folio, after Primaticcio ; 
6‘ Vulcan difcovering the Amours of Mars and Venus,’ in 
4to., of anonymous invention; ‘* Venus attired by the 
Graces,’’ in 4to., after Raphael ; « The Birth of Adonis ;” 
«¢ The Triumph of Cupid and Pfyche ;’’ and * Phoebus in 
his Car, attended by the Hours, with Time walking on 
Crutches before them, and a Man and Woman waking from 
Sleep,”’ are all in {mall folio, and from compofitions by the 
engraver-himfelf ; <¢ The Deftruction of the Children of 
Niobe,’’ after Perino del Vaga, dated. 1541; ‘The Fall of 
Phaeton,” in large 4to., after M. Angelo, and a group of 
three females, after the fame maafter, in-folio. 

From Antique Sculpture and Architeéure, Sc.— Small butos 
of Jupiter, Juno, Latona, Bellona, and Minerva, five plates ; 
«Hercules and Dejanira ;’”’ “* A Satyr and Nymph; ‘“ ‘he 
youthful Olympus holding a Flute ;” “The Flight of 
_ Medea,”’ a bas-relief ; a ditto reprefenting ‘* A Female and 

Two Children feated ;'’ “ The Loves of the Centaurs,” 
with grotefque foliage, all in 4to.; “ The Temple of Ju- 

iter and that of Neptune,’ both in folio; and a confider- 
able number of book-plates, the fubjes of many of which 
are from the amours of the heathen deities. 

Jean Baptifta Franco, was born at Venice in 1495, and 
died in the fame city, A.1). 1561. He learnt the principles 
of defign in his native country ; but travelled to Reme to 
perfect himfelf by ftudying the works of Michael Angelo. 
According to Vafari, he made a drawing after the famous 
Laft Judgment of that matter, which paffed in his time for 
a chef-d’cuvre. Franco had an excellent tafte in defign, 
and perfect knowledge of anatomy. He excelled greatly 
in the correétnefs of his contours, and the learned manner 

in which he indicated the play of the mufcles. But as a 
painter he was deficient ; he knew very hittle of compofition ; 
or colouring, his pictures were therefore without harmony, 
and hard. He felt their imperfections, and quitting paint. 
ing, applied himfelf to drawing and engraving. Of whom 
vhe learnt the art of engraving we are ignorant: it has been 
- faid he was of the fchool of Mare Antonio; but the me- 
chanical part of his engraving bears more refemblance to that 
of Julius Bonafoni. He ufed the graver, and probably 
that inflrument alone, notwithitanding that many of his 
-prints appear as if done with the point. His talte was free, 
and he worked in a grand ftyle; his figures were generally 


welt proportioned, and his attitudes various and well con- 
trafted ; his heads were often {mall, but always well de- 
figned and charaéteriftic ; and the other extremities were 
rendered with the hand of a matter. / 
Franco generally marked his prints B. F. V. F. that is 
to fay, Baptiita Franco Venetus Fecit; and his bell en- 
gravings are as follow :—‘ Abraham receiving Melchi- 
fedec ;?? ‘“* The Sacrifice of Abraham ;’” and * Mofes 
ftriking the Rock ;’’ all in fmall folio. ‘*’The Ifraelites 
receiving Manna in the Defert ;” in large folio. ‘ The 
captive Kings brought before Solomon ;” ditto. The 
Adoration of the Shepherds ;”? “The Virgin fitting at the 
Foot of a Rock, carefling the Infant Jefus, and in the 
back ground the little St. John ;’’ «St. Joha the Baptitt 
lying on the Earth ;”? all in {mall folio. St. Jerome hold- 
ing a Death’s Head ;’’ a large folio print. “Jefus Dif- 
puting in the ‘lemple with the Doétors of the Law ;” 
« The Difciples laying the Body of Chrift in the Tomb ;” 
large folio. * Simon the Magician, praétifing his Impoftures 
before the Apoftles ;?? « A Cyclop in his Forge, with Cupid 
at his Side ;"’ “ Hercules bending his Bow againft the Cen- 
taur Neffus ;’’ «*"{'wo Leopards, two Lions, a Wild Goat, 
and a Griffin,’’ from the antique ; “The Donation to the 


-Roman Church, by the Emperor Conftantine,” after Ra- 


phael ; *¢ A Bacchanal,”’? a grand compofition, from Julio 
Romano; ‘Triumph of Bacchus,’? a grand compofition, 
all in large folio ; «* The Deluge,’’ in {mall folio. 

Jacques Franco was born at Venice fome time about the 
year 1560; and probably of the fame family as Bap- 
tifta. His tafte in engraving bore much refemblance to that 
of Auguftin Carrache, of whom he was the contemporary. 
He was a good defigner, and marked his heads and other 
extremities very well: among the number of his produc- 
tions, the following are the moft efteemed :—Part of the 
4to. engravings for the edition of Taffe’s Jerufalem, which 
‘was publifhed at Genoa in 1590, after the defigns of Ber- 
nardo Caftelli; the reft are done by Auguftino Carrache ; 
a collection of portraits of great men, publifhed in 1626, 
dated 1596; The Crucifixion,” a {mall piece, marked Gia- 
como Francho fee. ; ** St. Jerome,” ditto ; “ Hercules be- 
tween Vice and Virtue,’’? from an antique bas-relief; “be- 
fides many other plates after Baptifta Franco. 

Nicholas Beatrice, Beatrici, or Beatrizet, was a native of 
Thionville in Lorrain, but ftudied engraving in Italy, and 
chiefly at Rome. He was born fome time about the com- 
mencement of the fixteenth century, and continued prac- 
tiling his art at Rome till the year 1562, about which time 
he probably died. Whether he became the difciple of 
Marc Antonio, er of Agoitino of Venice, is not certainly 
known: Strutt thinks he ftudied under the former. A fe- 
dulous contemplation and imitation of Mare Antonio's ex- 
cellent print of “ Neptune calming the Tempeit,”’ after Ka- 
phael, certainly contmbuted to the formation of what little 
he pofleffed that might be called ftyle in his art. Yet it is 
much more the merits of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the 
other great matters after whom he engraved, than his own, 
which makes his prints defirable, for he neither drew accus 
rately, nor had‘ attained any conliderable powers in handhng 
his graver ; andhis knowledge of chiarofevro was but very 
fuperficial. 

The opinion which was ‘held by many collectors, that 
Beatrice was the author of the engravings which are marked 
with a {mall die, inferibed with the letter B, feems at length 
to be jultly abandoned. They are the performances of a 
fuperior artilt, and perhaps of Bartholomew Beham, The, 
marks which do belong to him wiil be found in our Péofe 1. 
of the monograms of the Jtalian School of Engravers. 
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The prints by this artit which are moft fought after, are 
thofe which follow, beginning with his 
Portraits. —Pins LL. with a Latin .infertption; Pau! 
III.; Paull V. dated in ag58inPius: Vii ent hd.rof 
France, dated 1558; another ef the fame monarch, with 
acceffories, dated 1556; Hippolito Gonzague; Don Juan 
of Auttria, in an oval, with the battle of Lepante in a car- 
touche, and other accompaniments ; a fet of medallions of 
the kings of Poland. All the above are of folio dimenfions. 
Subjeils fram Sacred Hiftory.—“* The Death of Abel,’”? in 
4to. 3 “Jofeph interpreting the Dreams of Is Brethren,*’ 
in folio, after Raphael, one of the bei of Beatrice’s en- 
gravings; “ Abigail meeting David,’ a {mali folio, of 
avhich critics have difputed, without fettling whether the 
delign is by M. Angelo, Bandinelli, or Julio Romano ; 
«The Nativity of the Virgin Mary,” after Bandinelli; 
<¢'The Annunciation,” aha M. Angelo ; “The 
tion of the Magi,’ after Parmegiano; <¢ The Holy Fa- 
amily,” after pahet Mutiens” “© The Good’! Sarharitan;” 
after M. Angelo; “ Jefus Chrift on the Mount of Olives,” 
after Titian; Ihe Crucifixion,’ ’ after Mucianus Brixia- 
nus; “The Virgin in Grief,’ after M. Angelo; ¢ The 
Delcent from the Crofs,’’ after N. Circignani ; 3 66 The Af 
cention,’’ after Raphael; ‘The Converfion si St.:Paul;?’ 
after M. Angelo; ‘St. Michael's Victory over the Devil, e 
after Raphael, ali in folios, * The Hicly Virgin diftributing c 
Rofaries,”’ a large oval print; «The Adoration of the Hol ly 
Crofs,’”’ (an altar piece in large folio); «¢ The Prophet Je- 
remiah,’’from M. Angelo’s picture in the Siltine Chanel; 
4° St. Jerome,’’ after Titian; “+ St. Elizabeth, of Hungary, 
healing the Sick,’’ after Mucieno, all in large folio ; 
<< The diz att Judgment,’ ’ a very large print engraved on f{e- 
ae plates ; from the far famed picture of M. Angelo. 
Subjees from Pr ofane Hiftory, &e—* The Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, ’? after del Vaga, or Salviati; oe Rape a 
Gaiyincdes? after Michael Angelo; The E Fall of Phaeton;?? 
aiter the fame Strutt {peaks highly of this en 
graving, but fays it was not originally the work of Beatrice; 
<< A Bacchanalian Piece,” after Michael Angelo; “The 
Dream of Human Liie,’’ after the fame matter; a. ver 
fiagular allegorical as exhibiting the influence! of» the 
pailions, and faid, by fome, to be compofed and painted by 
Michael Angelo, from a vilion which he really experienced ; 
«« The Archers,’’ from the fame mafter ; “* Vertumaus df 
Pomona,’’ from Jacobo Fiorentino ;’’ "che Combat of 
Reafon and Love,’? after Bac. Bandinelli, called here Bra- 
din; ** Combat of five Men againit five ferocious Beatls ; 
two Lions, a Bear, a Bull, and a Wild Boar,’’ anonymous, 
marked, 1532, attributed to Julio Romano; <* Battle of 
the Amazons,” after a grand bas-relief on a {epitlcheal urn 
in the Capitel, a large piece, on two plates; «The Battle 
of the Dacians,” from the Arch of @duiticiaides inferibed 
«¢ Tabula marmorea \Pugoe Dacie, &c. 3.“ The Emperor 
Trajan in atriumphal Car;’? “The Pantheonof Agrippa;? 
«© The Temple of Fortune,” froma drawing by Raphael ; 
all im foiio 3°** The Grand resi a large | print engraved 
on two plates 5 ; ‘Front of :the Farnefe Palace, after Mis 
chael Angelo; ‘The Statue of Mofes,” from Michael 
Angelo ;..“ Ex quettrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius,” en- 
ateed in. 1558; 3 a ftanding figure of Chrift, after Mi- 
chin Angelo; “ Statue of the Philofopher Anaximenes 
eading ,’? rin retouched, and re-named “ St ~Paul ;” 
«©The Caltle of .St. Angelo;” «Siege and taking of 
Theonville,’’ a bird’s-eye view, dated ebQs Mott of the 
above are of large folio dimenfions. 
The foregoing artills worked with the graver only, but 
the art of etching had now travelled from Germany to Italy, 
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and Leo Daris, otherwife called Leon Daven, or Louis 
d’Avefne, who was the countryman aud contemporary of 
Beatrice, is believed tovhave been among the very firft who 
practifed it in Italy.. He was born fome time about the 
year 1500: ftudied at Florence and at Rome, and returned 
to France, perhaps to’ Lorrain, or {till more probably, to 
Fontaimbleau, with Primaticcio, after whofe compofitions 
his principal werks are for the moft part engraved. 
His tyle is fincular, and though not inimitable, has not often 
been imitated. His plates are chiefly etched in rather a coarfe 
but {pirited manner, in fhort hatchings ; his lights are kept 
broad and clear, but his fhadows want degradation, his 
owtlines are {iff and ‘hard, and his heads, hands, and feet, 
are not correétly drawn. The following lift will probably 
be found to contain his belt engravings :— Venus blindin 
Cupid,” defigned by the engraver, in’ Ato. A pair, of © 
«« Jefus Chrift,’? and © Phe Holy Virgin,’ each furrounded 
by a glory and heavenly hoft, after Primatiécio ; from whofe 
prctutes Daris a'fo engraved, an “* Holy Family j 37?) va Pe 
victorious’ Saviour; “ Alexander and Bucephalus,” an 
Spells ; ©The Marriage of Alexander and Roxana 3’” * Cleo- 
patra ftanding under a Tent, holding the Afp in het Hand, 
and refting the other ona Vafe ; ies The Continence oF 
Scipio; «©The Rape of Europa «¢ Danae in the Shower 
of Gold,” an oval; “ Jupiter prefling the Clouds to 
caufe Rain on the ‘Earth ; 3?’ «& Venus bathing,” a grand 
me fition, where there: is in the back ground an old 
woman bringing refrefliments, in a feulptured border ; 
« Venus entering with Mars into a ‘Tub ;’’ on the fora 
ground are cupids playing with the arms of Mars, and 
two women with vafes; « The Fores of Vulcan; “ The 
Rape of Proferpine ; ? « The Chace of a Stag} 2? <The 
Repofe of Tidnate fean dhe Chace ;”? (the is lying” by the 
fide of her game with a dog under her arm) ; marked Fon- 
tainbleau ; “ Hercules undrefling to enter the Bath with 
Omphale,” ditto; « Hercules in the Arms of Omphale; 
furprifed by Breit, with Flambeaus ;”? « Cadmus preparing 
to combat the Dragon: “ The Mafquerade’s }? <The Eee 
phant and the Caravany? ”? all in folio, and afler the pictures 
of Primaticcio. , 
After Roflo, our artift has engraven “ Francis T. of © 
France furrounded by his Court ;”? the fame monarch en- | 
tering the Temple of Glory; « Venus and ‘Adonis 3°" (ane 
« The Difpute between Neptune and Minerval "a Alfted © 
Lucas Penni, “ The Trojan Horfe ;”? « Jupiter feated on his — 
‘Throne #’?)' “© Pivehe approaching the Dragon. Suara 
Fountain ;” and “ Parnaflus with A pollo and the Mufes.”— 
After Julio Romano, “¢ The Combat for the Body of Pas 
troclus;’’ after Parmegiano, “Circe and Ulyfles,” and 7 
battle, atten an antique bas-relief, all in folio. 
iiriata 2s Penni was born at Florence fome time anol 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, and was the brother 
of Giovanni Francefco Penni, furnamed I] Fattore. He free 


under Perino del Vaga. THe poffeifed confiderable merit as 
an hiltorical painter, and George Ghili of Mantua has ens 
graven from feveral of his piftures. After vifiting Genoa and 
Lucca, he travelied to England, where he was employed by 
Henry VIII. ; he afterwards went to France, and: practifed 
the fine arts for a while at Fontainbleau. On his return to 
Italy he applicd himfelf to etching and engraving, and we” 
have feveral meritorious prints from his hand ;-he fometim 
worked from his own defign, but oftener front Roflo a 
Primaticcio. His mark was ufually compofed ofan L and am 
R joined together, or feparate ; for he chofe to add the word 
Romanus, or the Roman, to his name, or the initials of it} 
but it is neceflary to caution the young colleGor, with res 
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fpe&t to thefe'marks, all of which will be found in our 

Plate V1. of monograms of the Jtalian Engravers, becaufe 

they were ufed by other matters greatly inferior in point of 

abilities to Penni, and to ftate that his engravings are not only 
executed in a very fpirited flyle, but alfo accurately drawn. 

He chiefly etched, but at times worked with the graver 

only. 

The following is a lift of his principal works :—« Two 
Satyrs giving Wineto Bacchus; “ Leda drawing Arrows 
from Cupid’s Quiver ;”’ « Sufannah at the Bath furprifed by 
the Elders,”’ ali of which are from Roffo: but the four fol- 
lowing are from Primaticcio ; “* Abraham facrificing Ifaac ;”” 
# The Marriage of St. Catherine; « Juniter metamor- 
phofing Calitlo into a Bear ;”? and “ Penelope at work 
with her Women,” all of which plates are of folio dimenfions. 
» At the fame period with Penni lived Francifco Marcolini, 
of Forli, an ingenious engraver on wood, who engraved, 
printed, and publithed a volume, entitled «* Giardino de 
Penfieri,’’ ornamented with wood cuts after Jof. Salviati. 
The fubjects are emblematical and fatirical, and are executed 
with confiderable delicacy for that mode of engraving. 
Marcolini was alfo an archite&t of no mean talent. 

_ Another engraver on wood, Giovanni Niccolo Roffiliani, 

or Vicentino, alfo lived at this period, he was of Venice ; 

of mediocre talent ; engraved a few fubjeéts after Raphael, 
and “* The Entry of Henry III. into Venice.” 
~Battifta Vicentino, fo called like Roffiliani, from his 
birth-place, has been fometimes miftaken for him. | Accord- 
ing to Vafari, he was born at Venice in the year 1500, 
and engraved, in conjunétion with Baptift del Moro, fifty 

fubjets. of landfcapes and ancient edifices, ina firm and 
agreeable ftyle ; thefe are chiefly of folio dimenfions, and 
among them are Monte Quirinalis, the Colifeum, &c. &c. 
~ The Ghifi of Mantua, each of whom was fucceflively termed 
_ the Mantuano, were a numerous family of artifts. Jean Bap- 

tite, the patriarch of this Mantuan’ race, was born at the 
_€ommencement of the fixteenth century, and, according to 
VWafari, was the difciple of Julio Romano, and he was 

occafionally painter, ftatuary, architeét, andengraver. In 
_ the latter art he worked with the graver only, and his ftyle 
_ bears refemblance to that of Marc Antonio, when mingled 
with the work of his pupil Pesz, as in the celebrated print 
of © Neptune rebuking the Winds,”’ where the lines of the 
_ fiadows are gradua'ly blended into ftippled light. Baptilta 
underftood the human figure, but his drawing is mannered, 
and his effe&s deficient in harmony. 

- His ufual mark will be found in our Plate I. of mono- 
_gramsof the Jialian School, and his principal engravings are : 
a large folio, of which the fubject is a “ Naval Combat,” 
from a compofition by himfelf, dated 15383; fome heads 
of warriors, helmeted, in ato. ; “ The Holy Virgin’ fuck- 
Wing the Infant Chrift,’ in gto. dated 1539; “ David 
Deheading Goliah,’’ in folio, dated 1540; “ A Warrior 
ona with a Female,’ probably the Rape of Helen, 1539; 
«, River God,” after Lucas Penni, in gto. ; “ Mars, 
Venus, and Cupid,” in folio; “ The Conflagration of 

y;"" a capital print from his own defign, of large folio 
dimenfions. 

WGeorgio Ghifi was born at Mantua A.D. 1524. He 

Was the hephew, or, as others fay, the fon of Jean Baptitte, 
Whom we have méntioned above, and appears to have learned 

Ohi tic rudiments of engraving, though in the 

fs°F his fludies: he much improved the {Lyle of his 

eceflor.. 

MGeorgis was eminently fuccefsful in the technical and 
imical purts: of the art: in particular he frudied the 

extremities of the human figure with mucitattcation 5 and cx. 
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preffed the knitting of the joints and turns of the limbs with 
confiderable accuracy. The knees of his figures efpecially, 
he frequently drew in a manner which has been juftly ad- 
mired. _ There is, indeed, a famenefs of ityle in the drawing 
and marking of his figures, which has made it fufpeted that 

he always drew from the fame individual model, and thus ob- 

truded a manner of his own, inftead of rendering the forms of 
the great painters after whom he worked im ali their variety. 

This may be the reafon why he has fucceeded fo indifferently 

in working from Michael Angelo ; whofe forms he to a cer- 

tain degree caricatured : the fwellings of the mufcles being 

too powerfully expreffed, the lights became divided, the 

maffes confufed, and the neceffary degrees of roundnefs im- 

paired in the effet. Thefe faults may be but too obvionfly 
feen in “ The Latt Judgment,’” engraved after that celebrated 

matter, where the dorfal and abdominal mufeles, as well as 

thofe of the limbs, are marked in a heavy, affefted, and 
unpleafing manner. 

Such defeéts as thefe, however, which do not always pre= 
dominate im the works of Georgio, are often more than 
counterbalanced by the degrees of truth and beauty which 
are found jn them. 

Indifferent impreffions of his prints are by no means 
rare, but fuch as are finely printed and well preferved ap- 
pear but feldom, yet without feeing them, it is impoffible 
to form an adequate idea of the merits of this engraver. 
His monograms will be found in our Plate I. of thofe of 
the Stalian Schoo! : and. the following are among his moit 
juftly valued performances. 

«The Myftery of the Trinity,” from his own compo- 
fition; “« The Prophets and Sybils’? of Michael Angelo ; 
a fet of fix upright folios from the pi€tures.in the Siltine 
chapel ; «The Laft Judgement” of Michael Angelo, a very 
large upright, arched at the top, engraved on tenor eleven 
plates. The portrait of pope Julius IT. after Raphael; and 
from the fame matter, « A Holy Family ;” “ The School of 
Athens,” very large, and “The Difpute of the Sacra- 
ment.’” ; 

His print of «The Dream of Raphael’’ is of doubtful 
original, for while fome call it by this name, others term it 
«“ Michael-Angelo’s Melancholy.” It is of large.folio di- 
menfions, dated in 1561, and reprefents an aged philofo- 
pher contemplating a fhipwrecked veffel, while a nymph 
advances towards him: in the back-ground are ftrange and 
fantaftie appearances. Bafan fays that Raphael had no hand 
init, yet the words ‘¢ Raphaelis urbinatus inventum,” are 
affixed to it, and the ftyle of compofition and defign appear 
to jultify the infcription. 

Of a long 4to. fize are, a female fitting in a boat, 
to whom an old man is bringing a new-born infant, of 
anonymous invention ; and a winged female holding a globe. 
The remainder are in folio, wz. an allegorical print, in 
compliment to the birth of the prince of the honfe of 
Gonzague, after Julio Romano; “ Cupid and Pfyche 
crowned by Hymen,”’ and “ The Birth of Memnon,”’ both 
from the fame matter; the latter one of the fineit engravings 
from the hand of Mantuano; “ Cephalus and *Proeris,” 
from the fame; “ ‘The Interview between Scipio and Han- 
nibal, previous to the Battle of Zama ;” “ Regulus reviled 
by the Carthaginians,’® and “ Regulus enclofed in the 


Cafk,”” all after the fame matler ; “ Venus at the Forge of 
Vulcan,” is after Perin del Vaga; “ Mars and Venus,” 
after Raphael del Reggio ;. &* Disa and Endymion,” after 
Lucas Penni; ** The Adoratian of the Shepherds’’ 3s very 


large, and engrayed on two plates, after Angelo Bronaini 5 
« "Phe Lait’ Sapper,” after LL. Lombart; “ Hercules 
vanquifhing the Hydra of Lerna,” Man- 
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tuano; and after the fame mafter, “ The Judgment of 
Paris,”’ «¢ The Grecian Herees before Troy,’? *¢ The De- 
Rtruction of Troy,’”? and « The Cemetery,’ fometimes 
called « The Refurrection of dry Bones,” a fine {pecimen 
of the artift's ability, wherein fkeletons, tombs, and ema- 
ciated figures form a grand compofition. 

Adam Ghifi, alfo known by the cognomen of Mantuano, 
was a younger brother of George, and engraved much in 
the fame ftyle, though he was certainly fomewhat inferior 
to his elder brother, both in correétnefs of outline, and the 
ability with which he handled the graver. The cypher 
with which he fometimes marked his engravings, will be 
found in our Plate I. of thofe of the Ztalian School, and 
among his beit works are the following :—< Nativita de 
Noltra Signore,”’ after Julio Romano, which is thus treated: 
In the heavens is the Deity furrounded by the heavenly 
hoit ; lower in the compofition is the Holy Ghoft, fur- 
rounded by a radiance, and on the earth is the Holy Virgin 
and Child, and St. Jofeph; « The Prefentation in the 
Temple,’’ after Nicolas Martinelli; a group from the 
marble of Michael Angelo, called « The Virgin of Pity,” 
of which the fubjec&t is a dead Chrift laying acrofs the 
knees of his affi€ted mother. Colleftors fhould be careful 
to note, that in the early impreffions, as the plate came 
from the hands of Adam Ghiti, the back ground is blank, 
but it has fince been re-touched, and a landfcape back- 
ground added by Ant. Lefreri, who, however, has affixed 
his own name to the print. The above are all of large 
folio dimenfions. 

In 4to. our artift has produced, “ Mars preparing for 
Battle.’? and * Diana preparing for the Chace,’’ either 
after Julio Romano, or from defigns by himfelf; « An- 
gelica and Medora ;’”? “ Diana and Endymion ;”’ *¢ Her- 
cules and Joli;’’ «¢ The Choice of Hercules; “ Two 
Cupids conducting a Car with a river.God ;”? and “ Two 
Cupids riding on Dolphins,’’ borh of the oval form; and 
«*'The God Pan playing on the Syrinx, with Venus and 
Cupid liftening.”’ 

Diana Ghifi, of Mantua, was fifter to the two preceding. 
The year of her birth has not been recorded. She was 
a woman of confiderable ingenuity, and probably learned 
drawing and engraving from her brother George, whofe 
ityle fhe fuccefsfully imitated. She employed no mono- 
gram or cypher, but marked her engravings, of which the 
following are the principal, with the name of Diana, fome- 
times without any addition :—“ A Converfation Party of 
three Figures,” and “ The Holy Family,’? both of anony- 
mous invention, and perhaps done from compofitions by 
herfelf ; another «« Holy Family,” ina land{cape ornamented 
with ruined edifices, after Correggio, in large folio, dated 
15773 another “* Holy Family,” after Raphael, where the 
little St. John is prefenting a fcroll to the Infant Saviour, 
while St. Jofeph, in the back ground, repofes on the bafe 
of a.column, in folio; “ The Virgin Mary careffing the 
Infant Chri,’ after F. Salviati, in {mall folio; «The 
Fioly Virgin. and Child fitting on Clouds, and attended by 
the Archapgels Gabriel, Michael, and Raphael :”’ this plate 
is probably engraved from her own compofition, and the 
earlier impreflions are without the infeription « Regina 
Angelorum :”’ it is in large folio; “ The Inilitution of 
the Papacy, or St. Peter appointed Head of the Church,” 
ter Raphael; The Woman taken in Adultery,” after 

o Romano; “ The Heroifm of Horatio Cocles,” after 
the fame matter, all in large folio; “ The Continence of 
Scipio,”’ in {mall folio; and “ The Birth of Caftor and 
Pollux,’? which latter is perhaps the very beft of Diana’s 
engravings, are alfo after Julio Romano. 
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We fhall add to this lift but one more, namely, *¢ The 
grand Feitival of the Gods,’’ after the fame great painter, 
done from the celebrated picture in the palace del T. at 
Mantua. It is a very large produétion, which Diana, 
from a motive of convenience, has engraven on three plates. 

Of Domenico del Barbiere, better known by the name 
of Fiorentino, we fhail fay but little; for, as an engraver, 
he merits not much, though he painted in ftucco, under 
the fuperintendence of Roffo, with confiderable ability. 
He was born at Florence in the year 1506, or thereabouts ; 
and travelling to Fountainbleau in the year 1544, worked 
with credit from the defigns of Primatiecio and Roflo. His 
engravings, which are executed ina {tiff and incorre&t manner, 
are fometimes marked with his name at length, with the 
occafional addition of Fiorentino, and at others with the 
cypher which will be found in our Plate IL. of the mono- 
gram, &c. of the Italian Engravers. 

Befides feveral plates of groups, and fometimes fingle 
figures, from the Laft Judgment of Michael Angelo, he 
engraved a ‘* Repofo,’’ in which the holy family are attended 
by angels, in large folio ; «¢ A dead Chrift,’”’ from Salviati ; 
and an antique Banquet, from Primaticcio, both in {mall 
folio ; <¢ Mars and Venus,’’ from Roflo, in 4to.; and “ An 
Angel, or Figure of Fame, ftanding ona Globe holding twe 
Trumpets,”’ in folio, 

We have now to fpeak of that extraordinary artift, 
Francefco Mazzuoli of Parma, more commonly known by 
his cognomen Parmegiano. He was born A.D. 1505, 
and died, at Caflel Maggiore, at the early age of 35; yet 
in that fhort life very high degrees of excellence were at- 
tained in the art of painting and etching, notwithftanding 
that no -inconfiderable portion of it was fruitlefsly {pent in 
alchemical purfuits. 

For an account of his merit as a painter, fee Mazzuot. 
He acquired the firlt rudiments of art under the tuition of 
his two uncles at Parma, and at the age of 16 furprifed the 
partiality of relationfhip, and even attonifhed the exifting 
tafte of that part of Italy, by the produ@tion of a pi€ture 
of “St. John baptizing the Saviour in the River Jordan ;’’ 
but the fame of Raphael and Michael Angelo foon at- 
trated him from his native city to Rome, where he remained 
till Rome itfelf was facked, ftudying with ardour from the — 
works of thofe great artills, yet at times retarded, in no 
trifling degree, by his unfortunate predile@ion for alchemy. 

It has been ftated by fome writers, and is generally be- 
lieved, that Parmegiano (if not the inventar of etching) 
was the firft Italian who fuccefsfully praétifed that art. 
Strutt fays of him, with great jultice, that ‘ in the cichines 
of this great maiter we difcover the hand of the artilt, 
working out a fyftem, as it were, from his own imagina- 
tion, and flriving to produce the forms he wanted to exprefs. 
We fee the difficulty he Jaboured under; and cannot doubt, 
from the examination of the mechanical part of the exe- 
cution of his works, that he had no inftruétion. It ap- 
pears to be fomething entirely new to him without the 
knowledge of any thing better. We know that he cer- 
tainly was not the firft inventor of etching, becaufe it was 
practifed in Germany before he was of age to attempt it $ 
yet 1t appears as if he had been unacquainted with the prior 
difcovery, or only knew of it imperfectly by report ; and in 
the latter cafe he might have been nearly as much at a lofs as — 
in the former. he fpirit and genius which appear through 
the clouds are fuch as juflly render his etchings exceedingly 
valuable ; and on this account they have been often copied, 
and fometimes indifferently. The mechanical part of them 
is fcratched in with the point, often badly corroded with 
the aquafortis, and re-touched with the graver, a 
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the leaft appearance of knowledge as an engraver. But 
looking beyond thefe defects to the {weet charaéters of the 
heads, to the elegant turns of the figures, and to the beauty 
and fimplicity of the compofition of thefe rude fetches, 
what is wanting in the excellency of the mechanical part 
of the art, is abundantly fupplied to the judicious eye, in 
the fire and animation of the mafter. The copies are al- 
ways better than the originals, with re{peé to the regularity 
of the workmanfhip ; but ever the beit of them are exceed- 
ingly defeGtive in ityle and fpirit, fo that they are eafily 
diftinguifhed upon comparifon. Good impreffions of the 
originals are very rare ; fuch, I mean, as are not re-touched. 
From the foulnefs of the copper upon which he engraved, 
_.and the little fill he had in managing the aquafortis, his 
etchings are feldom clear or perfect in their appearance, 
though fome indeed are greatly fuperior to others in this 
refpect; and thofe perhaps he executed in the latter part 
of his life. 

“ It is alfo faid that he engraved many prints on wooden 
blocks in chiarofcuros but it is much more likely, as 
-Bafan juftly obferves, that he was only the defigner and 
director of thefe works, and that they were executed by 
Ugo da Carpi, Andrea Andreani, and other matters.”’ 

_ Thealarms of war, much more the diftrefs and horrors 
of a fiege, are deftrutive to the purfuits of an artift. When 
-Rome was taken by the Spaniards, Parmegiano retired to 
Bologna, whither misfortune purfued him. Many of his de- 
_ figns, etchings, and chiarofcuro blocks, were here ftolen 
from him by an engraver, whom he retained in his fervice, 
and whom Huber calls by the name of Antonio de Trente, 
and De Piles, Antonio.Frontana, They were afterwards 
recovered, or recovered in part ; but whether by legal pro- 
cefs, or the remorfe of Antonio, has not been explained. 
Poor Parmegiano was for a time almoft diftractted by the 
event, which, with a debt due to the church, and other mif- 
fortunes, drove him from Bologna to Caftel Maggiore, 
where he foon after died of a fever. 
_ The moft important of the prints from the hand of this 
great mafter, are, ‘* Mofes and the Burning Bufh,” a {mall 
plate, and apparently one of his firft attempts in etching ; 
_  Jofeph folicited by the Wife of Potiphar,’’ and ‘ Judith 
‘the Head of Holofernes,’’ both in fmall 4to.; an an- 
_ tique facrifice ; a fet of thirteen fmall uprights, of Chrift 
and the twelve apoitles; «« The Virgin Mary receiving In- 
Apiration from the Holy Spirit ;”” ‘* The Adoration of the 
_Shepherds,”’ a fmall upright; “* The Marriage of St. Ca- 
therine,’’ in fmall 4to.; “ A Holy Family,’ where the 
‘Virgin is feated, and the Saviour is lying in a cradle ; another 
bie Holy Family,’’ where St. John is prefenting a bafket of 


lope engaged with her Women at Embroidery ;”’ “ Dio- 
genes bufied with mathematical Diagrams at the entrance 
of his Tub ;”? and a {mall folio of the “* Adoration of the 
Magi,’’ in chiarofcuro. 

Antonio de Trente was born at Trentin A.D. 
He ftudied under Parmegiano, though but three years older 
than himfelf, and became a painter of fome merit, and an 
excellent engraver in chiarofcuro, which latter art he is pre- 
fumed to have learned from Ugo da Carpi. His ftyle of 
engraving is by no means elaborate, and his extremities are 
often neglected, yet his prints are valued by connoifleurs. 
Refpeéting the robbery of his mafter, of which Huber has 
accufed him, though we have thought it rigkt to mention 
the report, we fhall not very firenuoufly infiit on the fact. 
Authors agree that the plates and blocks were reftored after 
a time, and differ in the name of the robber; under fuch 
circumt{tances it would furely be unfair to brand with cyclo- 
pedian notoriety the memory of Antonio de Trente. 

His moft remarkable prints are, “ The Virgin Mary 
embracing the Infant Chrift,’’ from Beccafumi; another 
“ Virgin and Child,”’ from Andrea dei Sarto; ** The Tibur- 
tinian Sybil, pointing out the Saviour to the Emperor 
Augutftus ;”” (which latter was printed in green ink,) after 
Parmegiano; a man holding a lyre ; a back view of a man 
leaning again{ft a bank, with a female head at fome little 
diftance ; “* Circe receiving the Companions of Ulyffes,"’ of 
the oétagon form; ‘ Pfyche faluted with divine Honours,”’ 
of the fame oétagonal fhape ; all of folio dimenfions, and 
after Parmegiano; “‘ The Martyrdem of St. Peter and 
St. Paul,’’ a {till larger print after the fame matter, is pav- 
ticularly mentioned by Vafari, in his life of Mare Antonio. 

Nicolas Vicentino, known under the name of Boldrini, 
an engraver on wood, was born at Vienna fome fame about 
the year 1510. Of this ancient engraver there is very little 
known, but it is fuppofed he was a pupil of Titian, from 
whofe defigns he commonly worked. There is a Jarge 
upright print by him, reprefenting Venus naked, fitting on 
a bank with Cupid, and a f{quirrel appears behind on the 
branch of a tree; the figures, back-ground, &c. are exe- 
cuted in a bold, free ftyle, chiefly with a fingle itroke; but 
there is fome crofs hatching in the deep fhadows. It is 
marked Titianus inv. Nicolas Baldrinus Vineentinus in- 
ciabat, 1566. The following are among his beit engrav- 
ings, which are very rare:—A portrait of Jean Baron de 
Schwarzenberg, furrounded with a border of warlike im- 
plements, after Albert Durer, in folio; “ The Adoration 
of the Kings,”’ after Titian, marked with the cypher of 
Boldrini ;"* another large print of ‘¢ St Jerome at Devotion 
at the Foot of a Rock,’’ in a landfeape ; ‘* Saint Sebattian 
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and St. Catherine,”’ with four other faints, of a large fize: both 
this and the lait are from Titian; a large print reprefenting 
a mountainous land{cape, with animals, a female leading a 
cow, and a young man carrying a large tub; another large 
print of an old ape between two young ones, entwined with 
a ferpent, intended as a {atire on the boaft of Baccio Bandi- 
nelli, that his Laocoon furpaffed the antique. This wood cut 
has been attributed to Titian by fome authors, and to Bol- 
drini by others. 

To Antonio Salamanca, who was born at Rome in 
the year 1500, have been attributed a whole length portrait 
of Bandinelli; “God creating the Animal World,” after 
Raphael, both in large foho, with fome other works, 
which are marked with one or other of the three mono- 
grams, which will be found in our fecond plate of thofe of 
the Jtalian School; yet Strutt doubts whether he was the 
author or only the publifher of thefe engravings. 

Giovanni Giacomo del Caraglio, or Caralius, furnamed 
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flowers to the Infant Chrift, in folio; another “ Holy 
Family,” in larger folio, where a bifhop and a faint are 
introduced ; a very rare print, done with the graver, marked 
_& Frane. Parm. fecit,’’ and of folio dimenfions, of which the 
fubjeé is alfo an «* Holy Family ;”’ “The Entombing of 
» Chrift,”” a fmall upright folio, which Guido has copied of 
_the fame fize; “ The Refurreétion of Chrilt,’’ in 4to. ; 
_ A Shepherd leaning on his Crook ;”" « A Mother initruct- 
sing her four Daughters ;”” a back figure of a man with a 
- woman feated by his fide; all from his own compotitions, 
_ After Raphael, he has etched the celebrated cartoon of 
+ St. Peter and St. John healing the lame Man,” in fmall 
folio; of which Strutt fays, that it is one of Parmegiano’s 
-fineft and mott determined etchings, adding, ‘* we fee he 
has mixed his own fweet manner with that of Raphael, in 
the treatment of the heads, and it feems to me to lofe 
nothing by the alteration.”’ 

We conclude our lift of his etchings with thofe of  Pene- 
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Jacobus Veronenfis, was born at Verona in the year 1512, 
and died at an advanced age at Parma. Caraglio went to 
Rome to ftudy under Mare Antonio Raimondi, whofe ftyle 
he imitated with great fuccefs, and he occupies a diltin- 
guifhed rank among the engravers of Italy. He was a very 
clever defigner, and pofleffed great knowledge in drawing 
the human figure, efpecially the heads, which are in general 
very characteriltic and expreflive, but his draperies are not 
fo well drawn; the folds are not broad enough, and not 
fufficiently varied ; and moft of his prints are defeGive in 
the management of the chiarofeuro. Caraglio was alfo very 
fkilful in engraving gems, and executed fome medals which 
added to his reputation. 

Sigifmond I. king of Poland, being informed of the merit 
he poffefied, invited him to his court, where he lived to a 
happy old age, rich in royal favour, and furrounded by his 
friends and pupils. He commonly marked his prints with 
his name, and occafionally with a cypher, which will be 
found in our fecond plate of monograms of the /talian 
Lngravers. The following are among his beft works; The 
Virgin fitting with the Infant Jefus under an Orange Tree,”’ 
marked Jacobus Veronenfis ; in 4to.; another quarto plate 
of “St. Anne, and other Saints, with the Virgin kneeling, 
holding the Infant Chrift,”? marked as the former. A large 
folio print of « A Holy family,’ from the famous picture 
by Raphael, done for Francis I. fince well known by the 
fine engraving of Edelinck. This one is without names, but 
there are proofs with the name of Caralius ; another « Holy 
Family,"’ after Raphael, reprefenting the Virgin holding the 
Infant Jefus on a cradle, and carefling St. John, who is pre- 
fented by St. Elizabeth, in folio. 

FP. de Poilly has engraven this fubj2% with the infcription 
“Delicia mez effe.? «The Marriage of the Virgin,” 
from Parthegiano, in large folio. «* The Annunciation of the 
Virgin,” marked « 'Titiani firurarum ad Cofareni exemplar. 


Jac. Caraglio,”” in large folio. “The Supplication of Tan- 
talus,” after the fame matter, in large folio; «¢ The Rape 


of Ganymede,” after Michael Angelo: this plate is attri- 
buted to Caraglio, but it is without his name, in 4to.3 a 
print in 4to. of an anatomical figure holding a fkull in its 
hand, fitting on a ferpent, from P. Roffi del. ; « Hercules re- 
ceiving the Arrows of the Centaur Neffus,’’ likewife from 
Roffi, in large quarto; ‘* Hercules killing the Robber 
Cacus,”’ after the fame, in large quarto; a large {quare 
folio print, reprefenting a number of young men and women 
cultivating a garden, in the middle of which is a ftatue of 
Priapus,,after the fame painter ; a fet of twenty prints in 
4to. reprefenting the ftatues of the heathen deities, with 
their attributes, in niches, from Roffi. Profeffor Chrift 
fays of thefe, that “ the figures or ftatues of the heathen 
deities, which appeared under his name, are not by him; 
1 find thefe ancient plates come originally from James 
Binck.’”’ But here he is certainly miftaken ; thofe by Cara- 
lius are dated 4526 and the copies by Binck 1530; which 
is four years potterior to the firlt publication of them. 

“The Loves of the Gods,”? in twenty fmall upright 
plates from Perin del Vaga; a large fulio plate of The 
Conteft between the Mufes and the Pieridés ;”? ** The 
Death of Meleager,’’ and “ The Creation. of the Univerfe,”’ 
both after Perin del Vaga, in large folio. 

Jean Baptifte d’ Angelo del Moro, furnamed Torbido, was 
born at Verona in the year 1912. In his youth he fre- 
quented the fchool of Titian, but afterwards became the 
difciple of Francefco Torbido, called I1 Moro; whom he 
inherited both in his name and fortune. Del Moro was both 
painter and enyraver, and in the former‘art was efteemed a 
good colourilt; his etchings are flight but fpirited, and he 
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drew the extremities of the figure in a very mafterly ftyle. 
Among his works, we find fifty very fine landfeapes which 
he engraved in conjunétion with Baptifta Vicentino, of whom 
we have before fpoken, and alfo the following; « The 
Nativity,”? after Parmegiano, in folio; “ The Virgin 
bathing the Infant Jefus, with the little St. John,” in folio 5 
«A Holy Family,” wherein angels are miniftering to the. 
Holy Virgin and Child, an anonymous compofition, but 
certainly after Raphael, in folio; another « Holy Family,” 
from Raphael, in large folio; a battle piece, in large. 
folio; ** The Martyrdom of St. Catherine,” froma Berna- 
dino Campi of Cremona; another large folio print, repre- 
fenting a fhepherd, with his crook, accompanied by his dog, 
and vifited by an angel; without names. ‘There is a very 
grand compofition by Julius del Moro, brother to the pre- 
ceding artilt, preferved in the faloon, of the grand counfel 
at Venice, entitled “ Papa Aleffandro terzo che dona ab 

Doge li flandardi e trombe nella Chiefa di 8. Giovanni.” 
Mare d’Angelo del Moro was the fon of Jean Baptifta, 
and was born at the fame place, in the year 1531. He 
ftudied under, and was not inferior to, his fether, either in 
painting or engraving. We are acquainted with thirty of 
his engravings, which are executed with confiderable ability, 
among which are the following :—‘'The Nativity, or the 
Adoration of the Shepherds ;”? «A Holy Family ;” “The 
Adoration of the Kings;"' and “ The Baptifin of our Sa- 
viour ;”’ all of large folio dimenfions. ‘This artift died at 
Rome at an early period of life. 
féneas Vico, or Vicus, or Vighi, was born at Parma 
A.D. 1512. It has been fuppofed that he learned ‘the © 
principles of defign of Julio Romano ; and that, hearing of 
the great reputation which Mare Antonio had acquired at 
Rome by his engravings, he went to that city, and became his 
difciple. He was a man of talent, though inferior to his. — 
matter ; neither his chiarofcuro nor his manual execution are 
commendable ; and inthe latter a certain impatience of tem- 
per is but too obvious ; yet he underltood the human figure 
very well, and, when he pleafed, could draw correéily. But 
in many of his produtions the extremities are hard and heavy, 
and the proportions negleGied. His engravings are neither 
fo neat nor fo clear as thofe by Marc Antonio. Indeed he 
fucceeded beft when he attempted a more open ftyle ; a good 
{pecimen of which is, a female figure, with her right arm 
extended, over which appears an owl flying in the air, from ~ 
Parmegiano ; it is a half {heet print, dated 1548. St 
Vico fometimes engraved on wood, and it appears that 
his {mall works done in this ftyle are ranged among his firft © 
produtions. Of this number is a portrait of Charles V. 
furrounded with emblematical figures, in an oval, compofed — 
with tafte, very correétly drawn, and cut ‘with great ‘care. 
Upon a piece of a ruin, which ferves as a tablet at the bot- 
tom, is this infcription: “ Inventvm fevlptvmqve ab aenea 
vico parmen fc.”?_ But Vico was alfo en antiquary, and pub- 
lithed a traét on medals, embellifhed with engravings by him-— 
felf, and a colleétion of thirty-iix plates of engraved gems 
after the antique. This artiit ended his daysat the court of 
Alphonfo TI. duke of Ferrara, but in what year his ‘bio- 
graphers have not recorded. Of his numerous engravings, 
the following will probably be found to poffefs the moft 
merit.—Four medallions. Portrait of John of Medicis, in” 
large folio, dated 1550. Portrait of Cofino of Medicis, in 
his youth, in large folio. Portrait of Alphonfo, duke of 
Ferrara. A facrifice, in the antique tafte, dated 154213 
4to. of his own compofing. A plate in fmall folio of the 
Three Graces. A Roficrucian fubje& from the life of V 
gil, infcribed “ Virgilium eludens meritas dat  foemina 
penas, Romz, 1542.” ‘The Army of Charles V. 
8 . paffing. 
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paffing the Elbe,”’ from a compofition of his own, a large 
upright plate, in an oval; «The Battle of the Amazons,” 
the fame, infcribed ‘ Bellum Amazonum,’” dated 1543 ; 
t Vulcan working at his Forge, with Venus on a Bed behind 
him.’’ In the firft impreflions of this plate, Mars was re- 
prefented with Venus, from Parmegiano. The Combat of 
the Centaurs and Lapithz,’? after RKoffo, in large folio, 
dated 3542-5; “The Difpute of Cupid and Apollo in the 
“Prefence of the Gods,”? from Baccio Bandinelli; “« The 
“School of Baccio Bandinelli,’’ with his portrait, after Pac- 
“megiano; “lhe Converlion-of St. Paul,” afier F. Salviati, 
vall“in folio ; “ St. George and the Dragon,’’ from Julio 
Carratinus, a very rare print, in folio ; Judith with the 
Head of Holofernes,’’ after Michael Angelo’s celebrated 
piclure in the Siftine chapel, in folio; “Jupiter and Leda,” 
and a large folio print of a bacchanalian fubjeét, both from 
‘the fame mafter, marked Enea Vico, 1546. (This fubje& 
thas been alfo engraven by Beatrizet.) —* Chrift taken from 
the Sepulchre,’ after Raphael, in folio. Another dead 
‘Chrilt, fupportedby Jofeph ef Arimathea, with the Virgin 
and other females bewailing him, a middling-fized upright 
plate, from Raphael; “ Lucretia ftabbing herfelf,’? witha 
reek infeription; ‘* Venus and Cupid,’’ (this has alfo 
heen engraved by Marc Antonio) ; “Vhe Annunciation of 
the Virgin,’ a fmall plate from Titian. A fet of vafes 
from the defigns of Polidoro da Caravaggio. A fet of fifty 
plates, of dreffes of different nations. And one of the Tra- 
jan column. 

Martin Rota was a native of Sebinigo in Dalmatia, he 
fiudied at Rome, where he paffed his youth, but afterwards 
removed to Venice, and remained there till towards the clofe 
ofthe fixteenth century. Huber fays he was born in 1561, 
but this mult be a miftake, fince his print of “ Jefus Chiift 
meeting St. Peter,’’ after Raphael, is dated in 1568. It 
is uncertain by what matter he was inftructed in the art of 
engraving ; but his works prove him to have been a man of 
great abilities. He drew the human figure very correfly, 
and marked the extremities in a very mafterly flyle. 

Rota worked entirely with the graver, which he managed 
with great delicacy, and without drynefs, though his plates 
are not very highly finifhed. Among his works is a fet of 
portraits of the Roman emperors from Julius Cefar to the 
emperor Alexander Severus, which he publifhed at Venice 
in 1570. He commonly marked his prints with his name, 
and fometimes with the {mall wheel which will be found in 
our Plate IL. of monograms, &c. of the Stalian Engravers, 
and which contlituted a fort of pun upon his family name. 
His principal works are as follows. —* The Laft Judgment,”’ 
a middling-fized upright plate, dated 1569, from Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. This excellent engraving, which is 
jultly confidered as the chef d’ceuvre of Martin Rota, has 
been copied very exactly by Leonard Gaultier; the dif- 

nce, however, is calily difcovered by comparifon, the 

y being much inferior to the original ; that is, fuppofing 
the original to be a good impreffion. Buta more ftriking 
diftinétion is to be feen in the face of the portrait of Michael 
Angelo, which is introduced ina {mall oval at the top ; it is 
turned towards his right fhoulder in the original, and towards 
his left fhoulder in the copy... ‘ The Refurrection,”’ from 
his own defign, dated 1577, executed in a very delicate 
ftyle. Another “ Refurreétion’’ executed in a very coarle 
e; “The Slaughter of the Innocents,’’ from his own 
@efign, in fmall folio ; « Paying Tribute to Cefar,’’ three 
ures, feen as low as the knees, in folio ; * The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Peter the Dominican,’’ a middling-lized up- 
a plate from Titian. A “ Mary Magdalen,’”’ after the 
fame matter, in 4to ; Prometheus chained toa Rock,’ after 
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the fame; “ The Satyr Marfias flayed by Apollo ;"" “Our 
Saviour appearing to St. Peter at the Gates of Rome,” 
after Raphael, in folio; «* A Lak Judgment,’’ from, his 
own defign, a very fine plate, dedicated to the emperor Ro- 
dolphus II. dated 1573, in folio. Another “ Lait Judg- 
ment,” alfo from his own defign, which remained unfinifhed 
at his death; but was compleated under the care of Anfelm 
Boodt. Itis diftinguifhed from the former one, by two fe- 
male figures in the middle of the picture, inftead of an angel ; 
this latter is the moft rare, but the former is the fineit en- 
graving. ‘ The Battle of Lepanto, and Defeat of the 
Turkith Fleet,’ froma his own defign, dated 1572, in large 
folio, avery rare print, as are alfo the gaod impreifions of 
all the plates of this matter. 

Jerome Porro was born at Padua in the year 1520. He 
isnot mentioned by Strutt, and very little is known of the 
events of his life, except that he refided for fome years in the 
Venetian territory... He appears to have been a man of a 
mechanical turn of mind, and more remarkable for patient 
induttry, than for fuch talent aa properly conftitutes an artiit. 
Huber fays, he invented and conttrudted a fort of failing 
car, late enough to contain thirty perfons, and there 1s 
yet preferved at Parma an engraved curiofity from his hand, 
of which it is difficult to fay, whether it exhibits more pa- 
tience or want of tafte. The fubjeét of this print is ‘The 
Paflion of Chrift,’’ and the hatchings, which conititute the 
fhading, are found, on: near in{pection with a magnifying 
glafs, to confilt of very delicate writing. Hence the chiaro- 
{curo is not effe€tive, and the writing 1s not legible. 

Among his other works, area fet of plates for an edition 
of the Orlando Furiofo, which was printed at Venice in the 
year 1548, and is now become very rare. <A fet of an hun- 
dred vignettes for ‘* Les Impreffi degli Uomint illuttri de Ca- 
millo Camilli ;”? and a fet of letter-prefs engravings, neatly 
executed for a book, of the funeral ceremonies of the an- 
cients, by Thomas Portacci, printed at Venice in 1591 ; 
this was the laft, and perhaps the belt, work of Jerome 
Porro. 

About the fame time lived Antonio Fantuzzi, er Fon- 
tuzzi, an obfcure Italian engraver, who etched a coniderable 
number of plates ina coarfe ftyle, refembling that of Tem- 
petta. He ftudied under Primaticcio, and marked his prints 
either with his initials, or the cypher which will be found in 
our Plate Il. of the monograms, &c. of the Jtalian En- 

ravers. Though his prints poflefs not much menit,, rarity 
tes conferred on them an imaginary value, and they are 
fought after by the curious, particularly a bacchanalian fub- 
je&t, where Silenus is followed by a number of Satyrs, after 
Roffi, dated 1543 ; “ The Conteft between the Mufes and 
Pierides,”” in large folio, after Primaticcio ; and, after the 
fame matter, ‘* Alexander and Roxana,’ and ‘* Alexander 
and 'Thaleitris,’”? dated 1543. A large print from the 
hiltory of Pfyche, of Jupiter, Minerva, &e. in an oval; 
and “Titan repofing on the Surface of the Sea,” in folio, after 
Bologna. 

Now alfo lived Andrea Schiavone, furnamed Meldolla, a 
celebrated hiltorical painter, who performed fome etchings 
fomewhat in the tafte of Parmegiano, and a few prints in 
chiarofcuro, among which are, “* The Finding of Mofes,’’ 
in {mall folio, after Parmegiano ; “The Flight ito Egypt,” 
in gto.; and “ A Holy Family," in folto, after bated 
giano, in all of which the hatchings appear as if of white 
chalk on a blue ground ; inthe “ Refurrection of Lazarus,” 
the hatchings are of gold colour on a blue greund, and the 
fame in  Chrift laid in the Sepulchre,’’ both of which are 
after Parmegiano; ‘St. Peter and St. John,’ after the 
cartoon of Raphael, is executed in the fame manner, as is 
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alfo the “ Rape of Helen,” in folio, from a compofition by 
Schiavone himfelf; for an account of whofe merits as a 
painter, fee ScHIAVONE. 

Paolo Farinato was born at Verona in the year 1522, and 
died in 1604. He learned the firft rudiments of art of 
Antonio Badaia, but afterwards became the difciple of 
Nicolo Golfino. His genius, which began to unfold itfelf 
ata very early age, inclined him to hiftorical painting, and 
he continued, occafionally, to praétife that art until a late pe- 
riod of life. A piéture from his pencil, of «The Miracle of 
the Loaves and Fithes,”’ adorns the church of St. George at 
Verona, andhe painted feveral for the Efcurial, where he 
paffed fome years. 

Farinato’s ftyle of engraving was bold, free, and decided, 
and confifts almoft entirely of etching: he fometimes marked 
his plates, which are fomewhat numerous, with his name at 
length, and at others with the initials P. F. or P. V. F., the 
V itanding for his native city of Verona.* 

His bett produtions in this art are, a figure of * St. John,”’ 
afmall upright, a ditto of ‘St. Jerome kneeling ;"? “ St. 
Mary Magdalen, ‘feated with a Book and Crucifix, &c. ;”’ 
** The Holy Virgin with the Infant Chrift and St. John,” 
in folio; “ Angels bearing the Crofs,’”? a {mall upright ; 
«¢ Venus and Cupid;"’ and * Venus at the Forge of Vulcan ;” 
both in folio. They are all after his own compofitions. 

The three following engravings are by Horatius Farinato, 
who was the fon and pupil of Paolo: he was of very promil- 
ing talents, but died at an early period of life. Strutt fays 
“he would have equalled the greateft matters ;’’ but this 
may be faying a little too much. ‘They are after his father’s 
compoilitions, which may be one reafon why they have gene- 
rally been confounded with his works. 

«© The Invention of the Crofs, with St. Francis and the 
Holy Women,’’ a large folio print, marked P. F. inv. Ho. 
F. V. fecit. 1583. Another large folio, of « The Deftruc- 
tion of Pharoah’s Holt,’”” marked Ho. P. F. inv. 1585, and 
s¢ An Holy Family with St. John.”’ 

Giacomo Batifta Fontana was born at Verona A.D. 
1524. He worked at Venice great part of his life, and 
died in the fervice of the emperor. He defigned as well as 
engraved, and we have feveral flight etchings by his hand, 

xecuted with the boldnefs and freedom of a matter, though 
the drawing is by no means corre&t. Of thefe it may fuffice 
to mention the following :—Several fubjects from Virgil’s 
Eneid, in folio, from his own compofitions; ** The Vition 
of Ezekiel,’’ in large folio;’’ “The Martyrdom of St. 
Peter, the Dominican, in a Foreft,’? from the famous 
picture by Titian; (Martin Rota, and Le Fevre have alfo 
engraved from this picture.) ‘“ The Battle of Cadova, 
between the imperial Troops and the Venetians,’’ a middling- 
iized plate, lengthways, from Titian; “* Our Saviour on the 
Crofs,’’ in larze folio; and twenty-eight fmall plates from 
the hiftory of Romulus, including a dedication to Ferdinand, 
Archduke of Auttria, dated 1573. 

Dominico Maria Fontana was born at Parma inthe year 
1543. Strutt has miitakenly dated his birth in 1673. He 
jlearnt drawing in the {chool of Bologna, and engraved chiefly 
after his defigns. Le Compte and others have confounded 
this artilt with Dominico Fontana, the famous architect. 
The following are fome of his works :—* A Flight into 
Egypt;”’? the fcene lies in a mountainous landfcape ; 
« St. John preaching in the Defert,”’ in large folio; “ Our 
Saviour fpeaking to the Women of Jerufalem, on his way 
to Mount Calvary,” in folio, dated 1584; ‘* Mount Cal- 
vary,’ with a Latin and German infcription ; ‘ ‘The ereét- 
ing of the great Obelifk, before the Church of St. Peter at 
Rome,” with all the apparatus neceflary for the elevation of 


fuch an immenfe mafs, marked Dom, Fontana inv. Seb. 
Bonifacio fe, 1586, a very rare piece, engraved on three large 
plates. 

Veronica Fontana, who engraved fmall portraits in wood” 
with confiderable neatnefs for that mode of art, was 
daughter to the above, and ftudied the art of defign under 
her father and Elizabeth Serani. 


Chriftofano, or Chritopher Bertelli, was a native of 
Rimini, in the duchy of Modena, and appears to have 
lived about the end of the fixteenth century, though his en 
gravings are not dated. He worked entirely with the graver, 
but ina {tiff mannered ftyle. 


From whom he learned the art of engraving is by no means 
certain, and by no means important, as he neither invented 
a ftyle of engraving, nor improved on thofe already known, 
He engraved after Correggio and other Italian matters ; and 
the following are among his works: a Portrait of OGavius 
Farnefe, duke of Parma, in folio; ** The Converfion of 
St. Paul,’ a very grand compofition, from Pordenone, 
marked “Per me Chriftofano Bertelli,’? in large folio ; 
“The Virgin with the Infant Jefus, and four Saints,’ after 
Correggio, in folio; another of ‘The Virgin and Child, 


with St. George,’’ from the fame painter; a folio print, 


a at 


reprefenting the different ages of man, marked Chriflofano 


Bertelli, fe. 

Ferrando, or Ferdinand Bertelli, was of Venice, and 
contemporary with the preceding artilt, to whofe family he 
probably belonged ; he worked after many of the Venetian 
matters, but did not much diitinguifh himfelf, and we there- 
fore only mention the following of his works: ‘ Our 
Saviour healing the Sick,?” marked Farinati pinx. F. Ber- 
telli, exc. 1566, of large folio fize ; « Our Saviour on the 
Crofs,’’ after Julio Romano; ‘ Venus repofing,’’ after 
Titian, marked Nic. Bertelli, 1566. Specchio della Vita 
humana. In Venezia per F. Bertelil, 1566. Another, in- 
titled “Omnium fere gentium noitre ztatis habitus, a F. 
Bertellio zneis typis excufs. Venet. 1569,”’ in folio. 


eS 


Lucas Bertelli, likewife a native of Venice, was a print- 


feller, but engraved fome plates in the ftyle of Cornelius 
Cort; among which are the following :—A portrait. of 
Hippolita Gonzaga, a daughter of Ferdinand, figned Lucas 
Bertelli, exc. in gto.; ‘* The People of: Ifrael tormented 
by Serpents,’? after Michael Angelo; a folio print of 
‘© The Baptifm of our Saviour,’’ figned as before, with 
four verfes at the bottom, beginning ‘“ Non ifti Chriftiani 
latices,’ &c.; another folio print of “ The Magdalen 
wafhing our Savour's Feet ;” “* The Flagellation,” after 
P. Farinati, in large folio, infcribed as before ; “ A Cruci- 
fixion,” in large folio; «* The Defcent from the Crofs,’”” 


where Nicodemus is holding the nails, a meritorious print, 


figned as before ; ‘* The Four Evangelilts fitting at a ‘Table 
in the Temple, with their Attributes,’ from Michael Coxie, — 
in large folio; «The Laft Judgment,” after J. B. Fontanas — 


« Anold Woman and Children, warming themfelves at a 
large Fire,’’ with eight verfes, after Titian, in folio, N, By 
This engraver flouriihed towards the clofe of the fixteenth ~ 
century. : 
Fredericio Baroccio, was born at Urbino in the year 1528, 
and died at Rome A. D. 1612. He learnt the principles of 
defign under Battifta Franco at Venice, whom the fuperi= 
ority of his genius very foon enabled him tofurpafs. He 
went very young to Rome; ftudied with the pupils of 
Raphael; and, according to De Piles, was employed by. 
pope Paul III. to paint feveral fubjects in frefco. Baroccio 
painted both portrait and hiftory with the greatelt fuccefs, 
and particularly excelled in facred fubjeCts ; it is faid that 
7 he 
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he generally painted his Virgin Maries from his fitter, and 
Infant Chrifts from his little nephew. 
He engraved feveral pictures from his own compofitions, 
which, though flight, and not well managed with refpe& to 
the mechanical part, are neverthelefs molt admirable, on ac- 
count of the expreffion and excellent drawing difcovered in 
them. Fis heads are very beautiful and charaéteriftic ; and 
the other extremities of his figures finely marked. Amidtt 
all the difficulties he appears to have met with, in corroding 
his plates with the aquafortis after he had etched them, 
and his’ unfkilfulnefs in handling the graver to harmonize and 
finifh them, the powers of a mafter appear like the orb of 
#netun, when feen through the thin clouds of morning. 
The following are among his belt engravings, all of which 
are from his own compofitions. A fma’l print of « The 
Virgin and Child,’’ which was never completely finifhed 
at the bottom; “The Virgin and Infant Jefus in the 
Clouds,” figned F. B. V. F. in gto. ; The Annunciation,” 
alarge upright plate, of which the good impreffions are 
very rare; ‘* St. Francis receiving the Stigmata,” a {mall up- 
right plate ; * The extatic Vifion of St. Francis,’’ in which 
our Saviour and the Virgin appear to him, a large upright 
plate arched at the top, elteemed the moft capital of the 
engravings of Baroccio. 
Battilta da Parma, or Parmenfis, was anative of Parma, 
porn A. D. 1530. Huber, without adverting to dates, fays 
« he was probably a difciple of Parmegiano ;”” now Parme- 
yiano, as we have already ftated, died in the year 1540. 
_ The truth is, Battitta ftudied at Rome, but under what 
mafter it is not known ; and here he practifed the art of en- 
eg ina ftyle fomewhat refembling that of Cornelius 
rt. 
_ Among the moft efteemed of his produétions are the fol- 
owing :—“ The Virgin and Child appearing to St. John 
he Divine,”’? from Frederico Baroccio, figned Baptilta 
Parmenfis fec. Rome 1588, in folio; ‘ Philippus II. Hif- 
yaniarum Rex, 1589,” in large folio ; “* Chrilt baptifed in 
he River Jordan,’”’ Bapt. Parmenfis dedicavit, in large 
olio ; “The Chaftity of Jofeph,’’ in large folio, dated 
1592; and * Mount Calvary,’’ a very grand compofition, 
marked as formerly. 
_ Jacques, or Jacobus Parmenfis, was another artift, probably 
of the fame family, from whofe hand we havea print exe- 
cuted in the ftyle of Caraglio, of “The Martyrdom of St. 
Peter and St. Paul,’’ and a middling-fized-print lengthways, 
from Parmegiano ; it is executed with the graver, in a flight 
tyle, and has-often been attributed to Caraglio, but the 
heads and other extremities are not fo well drawn as. we find 
them in the works of that artilt. 
- Gafpar ab Avibus, likewife called Gafpar Patavinus, or 
Padovano, was born at. Padua in the year 1530. He ap- 
pears.to have been the pupil of George Ghili Mantuanus, 
whofe ftyle he imitated, but never equalled. His prints are 
ed from the year. 1565. to 1580, and figned in different 
nners, fometimes with the monogram of Gafpar, which 
will be found in Plate Il. of -thofe of the Stakan En- 
gravers. 
We fhallnotice the following of his productions: a print, 
in: large folio, of ** The Marriage of the Virgin Mary,” 
from Paul Veronefe, infcribed Gafpar ab Avibus Citadel- 
enfis fecit,. 1977; “The Woman taken in Adultery,” 
marked with his cypher; ** The Scourging of our blefied 
Saviour,”’ a large upright plate, figned Galpar ab Avibus 
Citadelenfis fecit, Luce Bertelli Formis; ‘ Our Saviour 
crowned with Thorns,’’ marked as before, in large folio; 
“The, Laft Supper,’ from Lamb, Lambard, in large 
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folio; « Apollo on Mount Parnaffus, with Pegafus and the 

Mufes, Homer, and Virgil,’ from L. Penni; a large vo- 

lume in folio, in five parts, containing the portraits of the 

Emperors, Archdukes, Princes, &c. of the Austrian fa- 

mily. Each portrait is a whole length figure, ornamented” 
with an appropriate border. Here Gafpar has changed his 

ufual manner of engraving, and fomething more of the f{tyle 

of the Sadelers appears in it: the figures, though ftiff, are 

neatly engraven, and well proportioned. 

Giovanni Battifta Cavaleriis was born at Lagherino fome 
time about the year 1530. He worked at Rome from 
1550 to 1590. His ftyle of engraving bears confiderable 
refomblance to that of Eneas Vico, the difciple of Mare 
Antonio; though he has not, in every inftance, attained 
the fame degree of excellence. 

Cavaleriis underftood the mechanical part of his art very’ 
well; but his prints are defeétive both in chiarofeuro and 
drawing, particularly in the extremities of his figures. He 
was a very indu(trious engraver, and, according to the abbe 
Marolies, his works amount to upwards of three hundred 
and twenty-feven; a great part of which, however, were’ 
but copies from the engravings of other mafters He fome- 
times figned his prints with his name. and at others with his 
cypher, which will be found in Plate II. of thofe of the 
Engravers of Italy. 

Among the molt efteemed of his works are the Frontif- 
piece and Heads to the “ Lives of the Popes,” dated 1588 ; 
the plates to a work on the “ Life and Miracles of Apolli- 
naris, firft Bifhop of Ravenna,’” in folio, which are coarfely 
etched, and flightly finifhed with the graver; “ Ecclefiz 
Anglicane Trophea,”’ in folio, from Nicolaum Circignano ; 
**' The Ruins of Rome,’’ from Jean Antonio Dofiius, in 
30 plates; “ Jefus Chrift teaching among the Doétors,” 
from his own detign; ‘ The’ Laft Supper,’’ from his own 
defign ; “ The Statue of the Virgin of Loretto ;"’ “ The 
Houfe or Chapel of Loretto, andthe Miracles which were- 
fuppofed to be done there,"’ 1569; ‘¢ The Celebration of 
the Jubilee of 1585,” in the back-ground of which is a view 
of the cathedral church of St. Peter. (Here the engraver 
is called, for what reafon' has not been explained, Triden- 
tinus.) © And « A Naval Combat againft the Turks,” for 
the book of Ciacioni, of folio dimentions. 

“The Virgin of Silence,’’ where the Virgin is readings 
and the infant St. John making a fign not to difturb the 
fleeping Chrift, accompanied: by St. Jofeph, from Michael 
Angelo, is in large folio; “The Converlion of St. Paul,’” ~ 
after a picture of Michael Angelo, in folio; ** The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Peter,’’ in large folio, all figned with the 
engraver's name; * The A pottle St. Paul,’ after Michael 
Angelo, in-large folio; « The Anitals returning from the 
Ark,’? after Raphael, of the fame fize ; ** Moles thewing 
the Tables of the Law to the People,’’ from the fame mai. 
ter; “The Miracle of feeding the five thoufand,’”’ in two 
large plates ; «* Jefus Chrilt appearing to St. Peter at the 
Gates of Rome,’’ with the cypher of-the engraver, dated 
1569; “ The Battle of Conftantine againit Maxentius,"’ a 
large upright, all from Raphael; « The Slaughter of the 
Innocents,’’ after Baccio Bandinelli, a grand compolfition, 
which was likewife engraved by Mark of Ravenna; “ Su- 
fannah and the-Elders,’’. from ‘Titian, in folio, dated 15863 
«¢ St. John: preaching in the Wildernefs,’’ from’ Andrea del 
Sarto; a-large fouo print of “* The Defcent from the 
Crofs,"’ from Daniel de Volterro, The fame fubject was 
engraved by Dorigny. ‘ The Virgin feated on the Clouds, 
with the Infant Jefus and Angels mintitering to her,’’ from 
Livio Agrefti, in Jarge folios The Elevation of the 
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Crofs,” from the fame matter, figned «« Opus Livio Agrelti lomew,’? inferibed “ Dom. Vitus Ordinis Valifumbrofa Mo- 
Forlivenfis, Rom incidabat, Joan. Bapt. de Cavalleriis,” nachus excidit, Rome, 1575; a fet of {mall plates of 
in large folio. «The Paffion of Jefus Chnift,”’ furrounded with borders of 

For an account of Paul Veronefe, who etched fome plates birds, beafts, and fifhes; feveral antique dtatues, marked - 
about this time, and isa diltinguifhed ornament of the Italian « Dom. Vitus fec. ;"’ ** Jupiter and Cafto,”’ in 4to.; and 
{chool, fee the article CAGLIARI. «“ A River God,’’ from the antique, of the fame tize. ; 

Cefar Vecellio was born at Venice fome time about the Raphael Guidi was born at Fiorence in the year 1540, 
year 1530, and died in the fame city. He was the younger and, judging from his works, appears to have been inftructed 
brother of the celebrated Titian, and probably the engraver in the fchool of Cornelius Cort, or Agoftine Carracei. Hee 
of thofe wood-cuts which are generally attributed to that great worked entirely with the graver, which inftrument he handled 
artift, We have by this matter afet of prints in ogtavo, etched with much facility. Me drew correCtly, and the extremi- 
ia a free {pirited ityle, from the defigns of Titian, of the cof- ties of his figures are very well expreffed, Though Guidi 
tume, or various drefles, ancient and modern, of different cannot be {aid to have equalled Carrache, yet his prints: 
parts of the world: they were publifhed at Venice in the manifeft that he was a man of very fuperior talents. The’ 
year 1590, entitled * De gli Habiti antichi et moderni di following prints are by him, and will probably. be found 
Giverfe Parte del Mondo, Libri due fatti da Cefare Ve- among his beft performances; “ King David playing onthe 
cellio.”” In the year 1664, another edition was publifhed, Harp,’’ from Jofephine, in folio (the fame picture has been 
more complete than the preceding, where the title is more -engraven by Eg. Van Panderen) ; The Cr. cifixion,”” after 
fully explained, thus, * Raccolta di Figure delineate dal Chriftopher Schwartz, in folio ; * Jefus Chrift laid in the 
gran Tiziano, e da Cefare Vecellio fuo Fratello, deligente- Sepulchre,” from F. Baroccio, dated 1598; “ /Hueas carry= 
ment e intagliate.”’ ing his Vather from the Burning of Troy,” from the fame; 

Jofeph Porta, otherwife called Salviati, della Grafag- « Jupiter grafping his Thunderbolts,’ from Polidoro ; and, 
nano, was a native of Caftelnuovo Grafagnano, bora in the « Vulcan” from the fame mafler, both in folio. In larger 
year 1535. He was the difciple of Francis Salviati, whofe folio, and engraved with much freedom after Jofephine, is, 
name he afflumed. He fettled at Venice, where he painted, «¢'The’Fall of Icarus.’ 7 
both in oil and frefeo, with great fuccefs, and performed Bartolomio Paflarotti was born at Bologna in the year! 
feveral meritorious engravings on wood, M. Papillon fays, 1540, and died in the fame city A.D. 1592. It is very’ 
that he has feen twelve prints by this malter, executed on’ likely that he learned drawing in the fekocl ef Thadeus 
wood, of which the fubjects were “* The Prophets,’’ and) Zucchero. Bartolomio was the moft eminent of the numerous — 
«< The Sybils,”’ « Pfyche finding Cupid afleep,’’ and “A family of artifts of his name, and excelled both in hiitoricak 
Chemiit in his Laboratory,”’ a print ten inches by fixteen. fubjecis and portraits. Huber claims for him the honour of 
He continues: “ But I alfo poffefs a print by this mafter, having been the founder of the’ celebrated Academy at 
much fuperior to the preceding, of “ Jefus Chrift on the Bologna, where the Carracci fo much diftinguifhed thems 
Crofs, accompanied by the Virgin, ‘Mary Magdalen, and felves. He wasa painter of great merit, and Ph. Themaf-! 
St. John,”? at whofe feet is.a little tablet, with the name of fin, €. Cort, Aug. Carracci, and many other artilts, have: 
Jofeph Salviati. The chara€ters are very admirably ex- engraved after his piétures. He likewife produced many — 
prefied, and the excellence of the defign equals that of the etchings from his own defigns, and from thofe of F. Salat 
execution.’’ Porta’s engraving of the Academy of Arts viati, and P. Perugino, of which the following are belt 
and Sciences, a very fine compofition, in fmall folio, proves known, and probably poffefs moft merit. ye 
that in this inftance Papillon is no exaggerator. Andrea «¢ The Virgin and Child, accompanied by St. Jchn,”’ —— 
Zucchi, and many other Venetian artifts, have engraved from his own defign, in large folio ; “ The Vifitation of the Vir 4 
the pictures of this mafter, who died at Rome in the year gin,” a rich compofition, after F. Salviati; figned Bart. 


1585. Paffarotus fec. a very rare print, in large folio, and another — 
Julius Sanuto, or Sanutus, was born at Venice A.D. large folio print of « The Marriage of Jacob and Rachael,” — 

1536, but is very little known. Among the {mall number from P. Perugino. id 

of plates executed by this artift are the following: “The | Marius Kartarus, or Mario Kartaro, was born in Italy — 


Birth of a monttrous Child,” figned Jul. Sanutus. Venet. fome time about the year 1540, but the time and place of 
fec. This print is executed with the graver in a coarfe his death are unknown, and the events of his life are fom 
heavy ftyle, with fingle ftrokes, without any crofs hatch- what obfcure. Bafan fays that “ Marius Kartarus was a 
ing, and bears great refemblance-to a wood-cut. Venus engraver, who flourifhed in Italy about the middle of the i. 
and Adonis,” after Titian,. from the gallery of the king of fixteenth century ; Rodolphus Fufeli calls this engraver — 
Spain, marked Giul. Sanuto exc. 1559; “ The Fable of Marius Cartari, who, in the year 1578, engraved at Rome 
Apollo and Marfias,’” a very finguiar compofition, from the portraits of the twenty-four frft Roman emperors, from 
Correggio, engraved on three large plates; on the middle Julius Cefar to Heliogabalus. And Strutt thinks “t 
plate of which 1s introduced the Parnaffus of Raphael. he was probably a German, though he refided at Rome, and 
Of Dominico Vitus it is only known that he was a native learnt the art of engraving in his own country; he copied fevee 
of Italy, -born fome time about the year 1536, and that he ral of the engravings of Albert Durer with fome degree 
continued to engrave at leaft till the year 1580. precifion;; they are executed entirely with the graver ; but 
He was an ecclefiaftic, of the order of Val-Ombreufe, a his principal works are etehings in a coar/e, incorreét fkyle, 
monaltery fituated in the Apennines, and was probably in- finifhed with the graver. Some of them are very large, and 
itructed in engraving by Agoltino de Mufis, whofe ftyle he in general from his own defigns.”? Kartarus common» 
imitated, and not unfuccefsfully. He engraved feveral ly marked his prints with a monogram, which will be 
plates after contemporary painters, and likewife from the found in our fecond plate of thofe of the /alian Engraverly 
antique. and never with his name at length. ‘Uhe following are amon 
We have, by him, “ St. Joachim holding a cenfer,”” from his moft diftinguifhed produdtions : « The Adoration of th 
adelign by Andrea del Sarto, dated 15805; “ St. Bartho- Shepherds,” in a very neat ftyle, executed with the ou 
only 5 
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ae ; © Oar Saviour crowned with Thorns,’’ a large up- 
tight plate, alfo executed with the graver ; ‘* Diana and En- 
‘dymion,” a large plate lengthways ; “ Chrift praying in the 
“Garden of Olives,’ from Albert Durer, marked on a tablet 
1567, Rome, in folio; ‘ St. Jerom feated in a Chamber,’ 
from the celebrated print of the fame fubjeét by Durer. 
«©The Defcent of Chrilt into Hell,” from Andrea Manteg- 
1a, etched in his rough ftyle, in folio ; “ The Latt Judg- 
ment,” in large folio, from the famous picture by Michael 
Angelo, in which print the oval at the top, that in the ori- 
inal picture contains the painter’s portrait, is left blank. 
~ Andrea Andreani, called Mantuano, was born at Mantua 
in the year 1540, and died at Rome in 1623. He learnt the 
elements of his art in the place of his nativity, but went after- 
wards to ftudy at Rome. Andreani engraved on wood only, 
in the ftyle diflinguifhed by the appellation of chiarofcuro ; 
which he performed by the help of two, and fometimes three 

locks, but never more. Among his own countrymen, he 
had Ugo da Carpi, and Antonio da T'rento for models, 
whom he feems to have followed very clofely in the early part 
of his time ; but at length he carried the mechanical part of 
the art to a far greater degree of perfection. His great 


merit, as an artift, is acknowledged by all who are converfant 
in prints ; his drawing is executed in a very matterly ttyle, 
und with great fpirit ; the heads of his figures, though flight, 
are chara¢teriftic and expreflive ; and he has difplayed great 


idgment in the management of the various tints. 
_ The number of prints by this mafter is very confiderable, 
ir befides thofe which he performed himfelf, he procured a 
great many engravings by other artifts, retouched them when 
ce required, and, adding his cypher, fold them as his 
own produétions. This difingenuous artifice, altogether un- 
eaethy of him, renders it very difficult to diftinguith his 
works precifely ; for, after all, it is molt likely that many 
‘ints are attributed to him, in the engraving of which he 
dno concern. He commonly marked his prints with one 
Of the cyphers which will be found in our fecond plate of 
Tialian Monograms. ‘The Abbé de Marolles miftakenly calls 
this artift Andreofli; others have miftaken him for Andrea 
ntegna, who lived nearly a hundred years before him, and 
rs again for Albert Altdorfer, on account of the fimi- 
‘ity of their monograms. We have endeavoured to ex- 
lude his adopted engravings from the following lift of Ins 
works, and to feleét the beft of his own. A portrait of 
ert Durer; “ The Pavement of Sienna,” after a draw- 
w by Francefco Vanni, from Domenico Beccafumi Sanefe, 
nfilting of eight fubjeéts, faid to be the moft rare of all 
dreani’s engravings; “ The Deluge,’ from Titian, a 
large piece, on three plates: “ ‘The Army of Pharaoh 
palling the Red Sea,’”’ from the fame; “ The Adoration of 
e'Magi,’’ from Parmegiano, in fmall folio ; «* The Purifi- 
a of the Virgin,” from Salviati, in folio, dated 1608 ; 
e Virgin and Child, worfhipped by a Bifhop,”’ half figures, 
‘Al. Caffolani, with the artill’s cypher, and the words 
rea Mantuano, Pittore Sanefe, 1591, in large folio ; 
he Virgin, St. John, and Infant Jefus, accompanied by a 
ty’ from Giae Ligozzio, in folio. Another folio print 
oF Our Saviour healing the Lepers,” from Parmegiano ; 
 Jefus Chrift healing the Paralytic,’’ from Franceflo de 
Wanto da Sahandia, in folio ; « Chrift departing from Pilate, 
whois wafhing his Hands,” one of his mott finifhed pro- 
duétions, on two blocks engraved from a bas-relief of Govan. 
Slogna, in large folio 5 * Chrift bearing the Crofs,’’ after 
Al.Caflolani, with the name of d’Andreani in Sienna, 1591, 
folio; “The Entombing of Chrilt,’”? a large folio print, 
ie ‘from Giuf. Scolari Vicentino, pittore excellente 
ilk e mentions a Jofeph Scolari, an engraver on wood, 
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to whom he attributes many prints in clair-obfcure). An- 
other “* Entombing of Chrilt,”’ from Raphael da Reggio, a 
{mall upright plate, half figures; ‘¢ St. Peter preaching,”’ 
marked with the name of Polidore, and the cypher of An- 
dreani, 1608 ;°* St. Sebaitian, witha Bifhop, and the Vir- 
gin and Child, in Rays of Glory,’ marked Fredericus Ba- 
rotius Urbinas, in large folio ; an emblematical print, repre- 
fenting the Chriflian after his fpiritual warfare in the prefent 
life, received as victorivus into heaven,and crowned by Chritt: 
it isfigned Baptifta Franco de Venife, and bears the cypher 
of Andreani, in large folio; a perfonification of human 
life, reprefented by a female figure affailed by the paflions, 
figned Jac. Ligotus, inv. et Andreani 1555, Firenze, in large 
folio: there are different impreffions of this plate, both 
with and without the chiarofcuro. * The Rape of the 
Sabines,’’ from a group by the feulptor Govan. Bologna ; 
three feveral views, dated 1554; another print of the fame 
fubje&, froma bas-relief of the fame matter, on three blocks, 
dated 1585; « The Triumph of Julius Cefar,” from An- 
drea Mantegna, the original of whichis at Hampton Court, 
it is cut on ten blocks of wood, including the title, and 
dated 1598; a large print of a fcene in a play, intitled «* Oy- 
tenfio,” reprefented by the academicians, called Intronati,. 
in the prefence of the grand duke Cofmo I. at Florence, 
from the defign either of Marco Ricci, or Bart. Neroni. 

Jacques, or Giacopo Palma, ufually called the younger, 
in contradiltintion to his uncle Giacomo, who was a very 
eminent hiltorical painter, was a native of Venice, born 
A.D. 1544, and died in the fame city in the year 1628. 
Giacopo became the difciple of Tintoretto, whofe ityle he 
followed during the earlier part of his life, but he after- 
wards itudied with great care and attention the works of ~ 
Titian and other great mafters, to complete his tafte. Palma 
has etched a number of free {pirited plates in a flight ftyle, 
to which he frequently figned his name at length, and fome- 
times ufed the monogram of a palm-branch, crofling dia-» 
gonally the letter P, which will be found in our Plate I. 
of Jtalian Monograms. 

The following are by him, and are his moft efteemed 
prints :—** Samfon and Dalilah,”’ after Jac. Franco ; and 
‘¢ Judith and Holofernes,’’ both middling-fized plates length- 
ways, marked with his name; ‘The Natiyity,’’ in {mall 
4to.; “A Holy Family, worlhipped by St. Jerome and St. 
Francis,’ halt length; ‘¢ St. John in the Defert,”’ in gto. ; 
«“ The beheading of St. John,’? the fame fize; “ Se. 
Jerome in Conference with a Pope,’’ in 4to. very rare ; 
« Pallas fitting ona Trophy, holding a little figure of Vic- 
tory in her Hand,’”’ in large 4to.; ‘* Paying ‘Tribute go 
Crfar,’’ the fame; ** The Woman taken in Adultery,” 
the fame; ‘“ Chrift anfwering to the Pharifees, when they 
difputed his Authority,’’ the fame;  Chriit appearing to 
St. Thomas,’’ half length figures; ‘ ‘Two Men in Tar- 
tarus,’’ the fame fize; “* An Ecclefiaitic, and a naked Fi- 
gure, with two Boys underneath,” with the monogram of 
the artift; in gto. 

Dominico Pellegrino 'Tibaldi, who excelled in the three 
arts of painting, engraving, and architecture, was born at 
Bologna A.D. 1546. He was the fon and pupil of Pel- 
legrino, known by the uame of Tibaldi da Bologna, after 
whofe compoiitions he etched feveral {pirited plates. The 
following fhort lift will probably be found to contain the 
belt of Dominico’é works on copper: *¢ The Virgin of the 
Rofe,’’ after a piéture by Parmegiano, in the gallery of 
Dreiden, in folio; * A View of a Fountain at Bologna,” 
from John de Bologna, figned Domin. Tibaldi. 1570, in 
large folio; “The Trinity,’ a grand compolition, after 
Horace Samachini, in large folio; and a print repretenting 

** Peace, 
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“Peace, laying the Inftruments of War at the Feet of 
Jove.”’ 

Camillo Procaccini was born at Bologna in the year 
-1546, and died at Milan in 1626. He very probably 
‘learned the principles of painting from his father Ercole 
Procaccini. Huber pronounces him the precurfor of the 
Caracci, and calls our attention to the fublimity of his con- 
ceptions, and the grandeur of his tafte. He refided chiefly 
at Milan, where he painted a great number of pi€tuves, and 
died in that city at the advanced age of eighty. He amufed 
himfelf much with etching, which he performed in a bold, 
matterly ftyle. The heads of his figures are often admirable, 
and the other extremities very finely marked. Among 
others, the following etchings are the produdion of his 
needle :—‘* A Repofe of the Holy Family,’? in which 
Jofeph is reprefented in the front, a fore-fhortened figure 
lying upon the ground, and leaning upon the faddle of 
- the afs, a middling-fized plate, lengthways ; another * Holy 
Family,’’ in which Jofeph is reprefented giving an orange 
to the Infant Chrift, a {mall upright ; another “ Repofe,” 
where the Virgin is reprefented fuckling the Infant Jefus, 
in folio; * St. Francis receiving the Stigmatics,’’ dated 
1592. in folio; (Juftin Sadler has engraved the fame fub- 
ject.) “The Transfiguration of our Saviour,” a large 
upright plate, of which it is very difficult to find a good 
impreflion. 

. Julius Cexfar Procaccini, the brother of Camillo, men- 
tioned in the preceding article, was born at Bologna in the 
year 1548, and died at Milan in the year 1626. He learned 
the principles of painting of his father, but completed his 
ftudies under the Caraccii. He excelled in hiftorical com- 
pofition, and his works are very much efteemed. . He etched 
for his occafional amufement, but we have never feen more 
than a fingle {mall plate by him, of which the fubject is 
«¢ The Virgin and Child.” 

Bernardino Paffer>, or Pafferi, was born at Rome fome 
.time about the year 1542, and refided there moft part of 
his life. In painting he pofleffed fome talent, and appears 
to have imitated the Zuccheri, but the attitudes of his 
figures are, to a certain degree, forced and uneafy. In the 
Abecedario he is called an univerfal engraver, but for what 
-reafon is not known, unlefs it means, that he occaftonally 
practifed all the branches of that art which were then in 
vogue. It is certain that he has engraved a confiderable 
number of prints, which, in general, he firft etched, and 
afterwards finifhed with the graver, in a bold, eafy, and 
loofe flyle. His works prove him to have been a man of 
ability, but his drawing is not always correét, nor are the 
charaéters of his heads always beautiful, or well chofen. 
He often figned his name at length; and fometimes ufed a 
monogram, which wil] be found among thofe in Plare II. 
of the /talian School. he following are the names of a 
few of his works, which are by no means uncommon:-— 
-* A Holy Family,”? where the Virgin is reprefented with 
a Bohemian bonnet, dated 1583, in ato. ; “ The Life of St. 
Bruno,”?. reprefented on feveral middling-fized upright 
plates, in 4to.; and a confiderable number of Holy Fa- 
milies, Madonnas, and other pious fubjects. 

Ventura Salimbene, called Bevilaqua, was born at Sienna 
in the year 1555, and died in the fame city in 1613. He 
‘learned the rudiments of his art of his father, Angelus Sa- 
limbene, who was the difciple of F. Zucchero. He was 
half brother to Francefco Vanni, whofe ftyle of painting 
he imitated ; at Rome he chiefly worked in the library of 
‘the Vatican, and the church of St. John de Lateran. We 
have feveral flight etchings by this artift, in a bold, mafterly 
ftyle, and among them the following, all from his own 
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compofitions :—‘* The Marriage of the Virgin,’? a {mal 
upright plate, dated 1590; “Che Salutation of the Vir- 
gin,’’ in folio, 1591; a large folio plate of «* God appear- 
ing to the Virgin feated in the Clouds, furrounded by An- 
gels ;”? “St. Agnes,”? a half-length figure in 4to. ; « The 
Baptif{m of our Saviour,’’ and “ Jefus Chrift appearing to 
St. Catherine of Sienna,’’ both in {mall folio. 
For an account of the merits of Antonio Tempefta, as a 
painter, fee the article TeEmprsta, Antonio. Fertile and 
vigorous in his invention, and various and verfatile in his ar- 
tiltical powers, he took up the pencil or the etching point 
with equal facility, and almoft with equal fuccefs. ‘Though 
he delighted in cavalcades, battles, proceffions, and fuch 
other fubjects as called forth his copious powers of compo- 
fition, his prints are exceedingly numerous, amountingy ac- 
cording to Le Comte, to eighteen hundred, and according to — 
Mariette, to no fewer than two thoufand ! 
Tempefta’s ftyle of etching, in perfe& unifon with the — 
general charaéter of his art, was bold and free ; the lights 
are kept broad on his fingle figures; his figures are often 
grouped with grandeur, and he pofleffes a certain ardent 
livelinefs of expreffion,: both in his human figures and ani- — 
mals. . 
From this aggregate of his merits, fome deduétions | 
muft, however, be made. ‘The mufcles of his horfes, which © 
frequently occur in his battles and hunting pieces, are ge-_ 
nerally overcharged ; his draperies are not elegantly drawn ; 
his lights and fhades are not colleted into broad maffles, fo 
as to give unity of effect to his chiarofcuro, and his etchings — 
are often coarfely corroded, fo as to deltroy the clearnefs and 
value of the middle tints. 
Tempefta did not always mark his prints with the fame 
cypher. We have collected his various marks, and they will be 
found in our Plate If. of the monograms, &c. of the Ltalian 
Engravers. The following lift is feleted from the beft cata- 
logues of his works :—** Our Saviour crucified between the 
two Thieves,’’ in large folio, very rare; a fet of middling- 
fized plates, lengthways, the fubjeéts of which are taken 
from the Old 'l’eftament, and commonly known under the 
name of ‘ ‘l'empefta’s Bible ;’’ a fet of a hundred and fifty 
prints, from ‘‘ Qvid’s Metamorpholis,’”” in 4to.; a folio 
print of ** Diana and Acteon ;”’ “ The Entry of Alexans” 
der into Babylon,”’ of the fame fize; a fet of twenty-four 
pieces, entitled, *¢ Vita S. Antonii Abbatis, &c.’? in s0-5 
‘¢ The Labours of Hercules,” in thirteen plates of octavo” 
dimenfions, comprifing a frontifpiece and dedication ; * The 
Four Ages of the World,’ reprefented by the manner of 
living at thofe different periods; four hunting pieces, 
namely, a {tag hunt, a hare hunt, a ‘wolf hunt, and a wild= 


of four of field {ports ; two fubjets of battles between the 
armies of the ancients, in folio; two more, of modern bat- 
tles; another battle, dedicated to the duke of Gravina, 

dated 1600; another fet of fix battles, with a frontifpie 
inferibed “ Facunda quam fit—oliens ex. Tempeftus f. d 
Wit ex. ;’’ all of folio dimenfions. g 
Of the illuftrious family of the Caracci, we have alread: 
written as painters, fee the articles Caraccr Lopovico 
AGOSTINO, and ANNIBAL. It remains to add fome ae- 
count of their merits as engravers, and to point out their 
beft produ€tions in this art to the notice of connoifleurs 
and collectors. ; 
Lodovico has left us a few fmall prints from his .ow 
compofitions. Eiis prattice was to etch his defigns, and 
employ the graver in giving them a few finifhing touche 
hence his plates are flight, free, and mafterly ; with the. 
tremities of his figures tolerably well defined, and ftill bet 
underftood 
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underftood ; as is fufficiently obvious to an intelligent eye. 
He generally marked his prints, of which we feleét the fol- 
lowing as the moft worthy of notice, with the initials of his 
name, but not combined in acyplier. “ A Madonna and 
Child, furrounded by Angels,”’ in 4to.; «* A Holy Family, 
wherein St. Jofeph is leaning his Head upon his Hand 3” 
_ The Holy Virgin fuckling the Infant Chrift 3? «A 
_ Holy. Family, in which the Virgin Mary is reading a 
Book,” allin fmall folio; “* Samfon killing the Lion,” in 
4to.; Frontif{piece to the poems of Cefar Rinaldi, anda 
folio print of the armorial bearings of the family of 
- Bonfigliovoli, in which the figures of Hercules and Mer- 
eury are allegorically introduced. 

Agoftino Caracci was the fon of a tailor of Bologna, 
who, defirous of educating his family in a fuperior manner, 
intended Agoftino for a fcholar, but a {trong inclination for 
the purfuits of the fine arts becoming very manifeft, the father 


was induced to alter his defign, and placed his fon under a. 


goldfmith: here he learned the rudiments of engraving, for 

the Bolognefe goldfmiths of that time were accuftomed to 
ornament their productions with engraving, which was often 
executed with a degree of tafte and beauty correfponding 
with the general exiiting ftate of art. 

From this purfuit, however, the great fuccefs of his 
younger brother Annibal, as a painter, appears to have at- 
tracted him for a time, and he placed himfelf for inftru€tion 
in that art under Fontana, then under Pafferoti, and finally 
under his coufin Ludovico. 

Under thefe mafters he attained a degree of excellence 
in the art of painting, of which we have already f{poken, 
but was afterwards induced, from local circumftances, 
with which we are unacquainted, to refume the graver, and 
for further improvement went to ftudy in the fchool of 
Cornelius Cort. 

The profeflor Fufeli fays, it was “a fingular mode/ly 
which prompted him rather to propagate the fame of 
others by his graver, than by fteady exertion to rely on his 
own powers for perpetuity of name :’’ but he who has pro- 
duced the engravings which we fhall enumerate, even if he 
had done no more, muft certainly have pofleffed fome fteadi- 
nefs of exertion, could fcarcely, indeed, have been ‘¢ lefs af- 
fiduous than his brother,’’ and might furely rely on the art 
which he did praétife fo fuccefsfully, for perpetuity of 
name. 

The truth has been, that his great merit as an engraver 
remains unimpaired by time, and unimpeachied by polterity, 
while his picture of «* The Three Nymphs in the Garden 
Scene of St. Michael in Bofco,’’ was nearly ¢ in a ftate of 
evanefcence,’”? when M. Fufeli was in Italy. 

Strutt fays that Agoftino imitated the ftyle of Cort ¢ fo 
exactly, with refpeét to the mechanical part of it, that were 
it not for the great fuperiority which appears in the drawing 

_of the prints of Caracci, it would be difficult to dillinginth 
them from each other: a ftriking inftance of which may be 
feen in “The Holy Family with St. Jerome,’’ from Cor- 
reBgio, which was engraved by both artifts.”’ 
goftino Caracci worked entirely with the graver, in a 
bold free ftyle ; and his drawing of the naked parts of the 
figure are admirable. ‘I'he heads are remarkably fine ; and 
the extremities are marked in the moft accurate and matterly 
manner. His draperies are frequently {tiff, and crofled with 
a {quare fecond ftroke, which gives them an unpleating effect. 
But, perhaps, his greatett defeét is the prevalent fault of the 
agein which he lived, namely, the little attention paid to the 
chiavofeuro. The lights are too much fcattered, and left 
| untinted, as well upon the diftances, as upon the fore-ground 
* Vor. XIX. 


‘large folio; ‘ The Pea-hen, with Diana en Medallion ; 


and principgl obje€is; which not only deftroys the har- 
mony of the effect, but gives a flight unfinifhed appeatance 
even to the neateft engraving. Bafan fpeaks of him in thefe 
words: ‘ This excellent artifl, equally verfed in the fciences 
and fine arts, treated his engravings in fo perfeét a ftyle, that 
one knows not which to admire moft, the corre€inets of his 
drawing, or the beauty of the performance. All young 
artifts ought carefully to obferve, with what facility and per- 
fection he expreffed the extremities of his figures, and with 
what art he executed even landicape with the graver.”” 

The engravings of Agoitino are numerous, though their 
dimenfions, generally fpeaking, are large. The follow ing 
lift will be found to contain thofe of mott merit and impor- 
tance. His prints are marked either with the initial letters, 
or fome contraétion of his names, but not combined in a 
cypher. 

Portraits and Hiftorical Prints from his own Compofitions.— 
Anthony Caracci, the father of Agoftino and Annibal, a 
{mall print, but very rare; his own portrait; Henry IV. 
of France, at the age of thirty-fix ; the emperor Auguftus, 
en medallion, with a reverfe; bult of Cofmo1., with orna- 
mental figures ; a fine female head, cited by Malvafia; por- 
trait of a duchefs with a pearl necklace ; portraits of Jean 
Tomafo Coftanzo, the princefs Chriftiana of Lorraine, 
Ulyffes Aldrovandus, Marc Antonio Raimondi, 'Titiano 
Vecelli, Anthony Carrachi, as St. Jofeph; “ Adam re- 
ceiving the fatal Apple ;”” ** The Virgin and Child ;"* «« The 
Virgin fuckling the Infant Jefus ;’? “A Repofo ;” * The 
Virgin in the Clouds, with the Infant Jefus,”? was engraved 
by Marc Antonio, after Raphael; but Avguftino, having 
got the plate into his poffeflion, added two fine heads of 
Cherubs ; ‘‘ The Virgin in Heaven, giving the Scapulary 
to a Saint,’’ a very fine engraving ; ‘ ‘The Virgin fitting on 
a Step near St. Jofeph and an Angel, accompanied by the 
Infant Chrift and St. John,” a large folio print, very rare ; 
“The good Samaritan,”’ in folio. (The impreffions of this 
plate, without letters, are very rare; and thofe with the 
name of Bertelli are re-touched.) ‘ The mytterious Cru- 
cifix,’”? where a female figure reprefents Chriftianity and 
another Judaifm, in folio; The Refurre&tion of Jefus 
Chrift,”” in folio; ‘* Le Nome di Dio,"’ reprefenting the 
pope and fenate of Venice fupplicating the Virgin and 
faints to intercede for them, in an oval, furrounded with 
acceffories, and fubfcribed ** Luc. Bertelli formis,’’ but with- 
out the name of Augultino, who certainly engraved it, in 
* 
beneath is a landfcape, with the fable of Salmacis and Her- 
maphrodite ; and lower down in the plate are three ovals, 
with the difpute between Neptune and Minerva, the Three 
Graces, and a buft of Minerva; thefe are all on one plate, 
in large folio; the frontifpiece to the book of Alde Ma- 
nuce, entitled -** Vita di Cofimo de Medicis,’’ in folio. 
Another frontifpiece, after Antonio Campi, for the book, 
entitled ** Cremona Fideliffima,” in fol. ane is a very 
rare book, conlifting of thirty-three portraits, engraved by 
Auguitino.) Nine plates, from Taflo’s * Jefufalem Deli- 
vered,” publifhed A.D.1590. The reft of the plates for 
this work were engraved by Giacomo Franco; * St. 
Francis receiving the Stigmatics,”’ a large folio print; ‘* The 
Girdle of St. Francis," a grand compofition, reprefenting 
a faint diftributing the girdle of his order to different Chrif- 
tian feéts ; a large folio print of “St. Jerome kneeling at 
the Entrance of his Cave.’” ‘There are impreffions of this 


plate when it was about three parts finifhed, which are ex- 
tremely rare ; the remaining part is a mere fketch, marked 
with a very free touch. An infpeCtion of this print thews 
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with what eafe and vigour Auguftino managed his tool. 
‘There are impreffions of the fame plate, quite finifhed, by 
F. Villamena, his pupil. T'wo landfcapes, in folio, with 
Reures; “¢ Cupid conquering Pan,” inferibed * Omnia vincit 
amor, 15993” ‘* Eternity in the Clouds, furrounded by 
female Vigures,’’ in folio; ‘ Perfeus in the Clouds fieht- 
ing with the Sea-moniter ;:’’ both this and the former one are 
theatrical fcenes. 

Lhe following are from the Pidures of various other Maflers. 
— A Child blowing Bubbles,” from Goltzius, very rare, in 
folio; *¢ Jacob keeping the Flock of Rachael,” 1581, after 
Denys Calvart; ‘ Judith,’’ a half figure, after Laur. Sabba- 
tius, both of the folio fize; **Vhe young Tobias conducted 
by an Angel,’”? from Raphael da Riggio, (it is mittakenly 
marked « Raphael d’Urbain’’ ), in large folio; «¢ The Prefen- 
tation in the Temple,”’ figned Horace Samacchini, pinx. in 
large folio; ‘* The Virgin and Child giving the Keys to 
St. Peter, accompanied by other Saints ;’’ Id. pinx. in 
folio ; « The Adoration ot the Kings,”’ figned Balthazar, 
Peruzzi pinx. very large, engraved on feven plates ; the 
iame {ubjec&t repeated, where one of the kings is kifling the 
feet of the Infant Chrift. There are impreflions of this, 
both with and without the name of the painter, Marco del 
Moro; “ The Virgin and Child, with Mary Magdalene, 
St. Jerome, and an Angel holding a Book,’ from Cor- 


: b 
reggio, in large folio. ‘This pi¢ture, known under the name 


of the Day of Correggio, which was in the academy at 
Parma, is at prefent in the mufeum at Paris. ‘ An Ecce 
Homo,”’ accompanied by the Virgim and other half figures, 
in large folio, from the fame matter ; “ Our Saviour fhewn 
to the People,’’ half figures, after Vefp. Strada; ‘The 
Body of our Saviour, fupported by an Angel,” half 
figures, the fame fize; * The Crucifixion, or Mount Cal- 
vary,”? in three very large plates, from Timtoret; ‘* The 
Body of our Saviour on the Knees of his Mother,’’ from a 
marble group by Michael Angelo, in large folio; ‘ The 
Nativity,” from Andrea del Sarto; “ The Virgin 
crowned in Heaven by the Trinity,”’ from Aug. Moftaert, in 
folio; «*A Holy Family,” from Fred. Barroccio. An- 
other “Holy Family, with St. John prefentinga Scroll,” with 
the words ** Ecce agnus Dei,”? from Raphael, in folio. 
Another ‘* Holy Family, with St. Michael,’? from Laur. 
Sabbatini, in folio ; ‘* The Virgin fitting in a Crefcent with 
the Holy Infant,’’ from the fame matter, in folio. Another 
‘* Holy Family,”’ placed high in the print, with St. An- 
thony and St. Catherine lower down, from Paul Veronefe, 
in large folio; ‘* The Holy Virgin opening her Cloak to 

rotect T'wo Monks,” in folio. Another large folio print 
of «The Marriage of St. Catherine,’ a grand compofition. 
A very large uprigtit print of The Martyrdom of St. Juf- 
tinian,”’ on two plates, all from Paul Veronefe ; ‘The Holy 
Trinity, in a radiance of Glory, between Two Columns,’’ 
from Vitian, in large folio; ‘¢ St. Paul reftoring a Saint to 
Life,”? from Antonio Campi, infcribed “ D. Pauli Mira- 
culum in Neronis palatio factum;”? ‘ The Virgin and 
Child furrounded by Angels,’’ from Julius Campi; “ The 
Virgin repoling, with the Infant Jefus and St. Jofeph,”’ from 
Berin Pafferus, in folio; “* The Virgin,” a half figure, 
from Giacomo Francia; ‘ St. Sebattian,’’ in folio, from 
Krangio Francia; ‘¢ The Virgin fuckling the Infant Jefus,”’ 
from Jac. Ligotius, in folio; “St. Jerome,’’ half length, 
trom Vann, in foho; St. Jerome contemplating the 
Virgin in Heaven,” in large folio, from Vintoret ; * The 
Temptation of St. Antony,” in large folio,a print which, 
being without the name of Augultino, has been miftakenly 
attributed to C. Cort.; ** Mercury, and the ‘hree Graces,” 
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in fmall folio ; ** Wifdom, accompanied by Peace, purfuingy 
the God of War,”’ the fame fize, both from Tintoret ; and 
‘« TEneas faving his Father from the Deftruction of ‘Troy,’ 
a very large upright plate, from Barroccio. 

The etchings of Annibal Caracci, the younger brother 
of Agoftino, and author of the Tarnefe Gallery, are pers 
formed with all the firm confidence and fire of a matter. 
They are held in high and deferved eftimation among artifts 
and connoifleurs, and no collection of the productions of the 
Italian School fhould be without good impreffions of the 
following :— Chrift crowned with Thorns,’’ from a fimple 
and admirable compofition of his own, wherein the elevated 
dignity, yet meek fubmiffion of the Son ef God, is con- 
trafted to the brutality of the fcoffers, in a moft affecting 
and wonderful manner. In the opinion of Strutt, and 
of the prefent writer, this is one of the very fineft etchings 
of Anmbal Caracci. It has been often copied, and in fome 
inftances tolerably well; the original is inferibed * A.C, 
inv. et fec. 1606.”” “ A dead Chrift on the Lap of the 
Holy Virgin,” commonly known among colleétors by the 
name of the “Chrift du Capprarole ;”’ ‘¢ The Adoration 
of the Shepherds,’’ called by the print dealers “ The little 
Crib,’’ from the circumitance of one of the fhepherds in- 
troduced, being leaning againft a manger, nearly in the 
middle of the compofition : this alfo has been copied feveray 
times. The above are both of 4to. dimenfions. 

Of the fame fize are ** The Adoration of the Magi;’" 
and “Chrift and the Weman of Samaria.’? “ A Holy 
Family,” where Jofeph is feated, leaning againit a column, 
holding a book, is a {mall plate lengthways ;, «The Virgin. 
holding the Infant Chrift and giving Drink to St. John,” is: 
diftinguifhed by the name of “ ‘he Virgin of the Porrin- 
ger,’ another {mall plate lengthways; “The Defcent of the 
Holy Ghoft,”’ a {mall upright plate, nearly fquare ; ‘ Su- 
fanna and the Elders,’’ a middling-fized plate, nearly fquare ; 
‘‘ Jupiter and Antiope,’’ a fmall plate lengthways, dated 
15923 ‘ Silenus and two Satyrs,’’ a {mall circular plate, of 
about eight inches and a half diameter, the border of which 
is ornamented with vine branches and grapes: this is com- 
monly called the  Difh’? of Annibal Caracci, having been 
engraved for the bottom of a falver, belonging to cardinal. 
Farnefe ; ‘¢ The Virgin fupporting the Infant Jefus, who is 
afleep,’? in gto. ; he Virgin of the Nightingale,’ where 
the Infant Chrift is taking a bird from the hands of St. 
John, of the fame fize ; “ St. Jerome of the Speétacles,’” 
a half figure; a fmall plate of “ St. Francis fitting, holding 
a Skull on his Knees and a Crucifix in his Hand ;”’ another, 
in quarto, of ¢ St. Francis kneeling at the Foot of a Rock, 
with a Difciple before him ;’’ “ Apollo playing the Lyre, 
with Pan, or Marfyas befide him, biting his Fingers,”? a very 
rare print, in o¢tavo 3 “* An old Man {peaking to two other 
Figures,’ of the fame fize: ‘* Venusafleep, with Cupid ob- 
ferved by a Satyr,’? in quarto; another “ Venus afleep, 
with Cupid anda Satyr,”’ of the fame fize; ‘* The Triumph 
of Bacchus,’’ in quarto: of this fubjeét Annibal engraved 
a duplicate plate, as is faid, with the view of inflruGting 
Lanfranc in the art of etching. “ Acis and Galatea watched 
by a Satyr,”’ in folio. t 

Francefco Caracci, commonly termed Francefchini, was 
the nephew of Agoftino and Annibal, and was inflruéted in 
the arts of defign by Lodovico. With fuch opportunities 
and {trong natural talents, he in a fhort time attained an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the human figure, which he drew 
fo correétly, as to aftonith his learned relatives, and Strutt 
thinks he might have attained a reputation equal, if not fu- 
perior, to any of the Caracci: bet his unfortunate propen- 
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fities to debauchery nipped all thefe fair promifes in the bud. 
He died in an hofpital at Rome, A.D. 1662, aged only 28 
ears. 

Francefchini etched with ability fome few prints from the 
compofitions of his uncle Annibal, among which are the 
following. He ufually marked his work with the mono- 
gram, which will be found in our Plate IL. of the Stahan 
Mafters :—* The Madonna and Child feated on a Cloud ;’’ 
“St. Charles Boromius kneeling before a Table, contem- 
plating a heavenly Light ;” two plates of « Angels teach- 
ing the Leffon of Mortality,” of which our art:it himfelf was 

fo heedlefs; a fet of four plates of iiluftrious women of 
antiquity: n mely, ‘ Semiramis,’’ “ Lucretia,’ “ Arte- 
mifia,’”’” and ‘Portia’? Thefe latter are after Lodovico 
Garacci, and are very rare, and all his prints are of {mall 
dimenfions. 

Of that diftinguifhed engraver Cherubino Alberti, who 

was living at the period now under our review, we have al- 
ready detailed the biography, and defcanted on the leading 
traits of his excellence, under the article ALnerri Cue- 
husBINO. His monogram will be found in our Plate II. 
of thofe of the Jtalian School ; and we are now enabled to 
render our feleét lilt of his performances fomewhat more 
_ copious, by the addition of the following :—the Portraits 
of Pope Gregory XIII. in an oval, with acceflory orna- 
ments ; Pope Urban VII. companion to the above ; Henry 
IV. of France, alfo in an oval, with accompaniments ; and 
Pietro Angelo Bargeo; all of folio dimenfions, and from 
pictures by Cherubino himfelf. 

Hiftorical Subjeéts from his own Compofitions: —* Judith, 
with the Head of Holofernes, and a Sword,’ in folio; 
«* The Nativity,”’ a grand compofition, dedicated to Pope 
Clement XII. infcribed «En Deus Omnipotens,”’ &c. both 
in folio, and marked with his cypher ;” “* The Flight into 
Egypt,’ where the afs is led by an angel, accompanied by 
St. Jofeph and Elizabeth, in large folio ; another folio print 
of “The Virgin and Child with St. Jofeph,” figned with 
Cherubino’s cypher; ** The Body of our Saviour, carried 
through the Clouds by two Angels,"’ infcribed ** Magnum 
pietatis opus,’’ &c. in folio ; “¢ The Virgin and Child in the 
Clouds, furrounded by Cherubims’ Heads, and two Angels 
{trewing Flowers,’ entitled * Regina Ceeli,” in folio ; an- 
ether folio plate, of ‘St. Catherine of Sienna ttigmatized, 
and fupported by two Angels,’ 1574, marked with the 
artift’s cypher; ** St. Chriftiana and St. Francis ftigmatized, 
accompanied by two Angels,’ 1599; ‘* St. Charles in the 
Clouds furrounded by Angels, proftrating himfelf before the 
_ Virgin and Child,” 1612, all of folio dimenfions; fix fub- 
jects for ceilings, of children, after the pictures by Alberti, 
painted at Tivoli; fix genii in the air, dedicated to Car- 
dinal Vifconti; the firft is infcribed * Ex picturis, quas 
- Cherubinus Albertus in ejus Villa Tufculana pinxit, has 

iplemet incidit, 1607,’’ in large quarto. 

Hiflorical Subjeéts — various other Maflers pecs 
figure of  Sufanna leaning againft a Pedellal,’’ on which 
is written, S. Sufanna Vir. & Mart.; lower down, Alexander 
Albertus inv. dedicated to Cardinal Ruttici, in large folio ; 
Our Saviour on the Crofs,’’ to the left is the Virgin, to 
the right St. John with extended arms, from Michael An- 
gelo, in folio; a large folio print of “St. Jerome fitting 

\ meditating on a Crofs,'’ from the fame matter, engraved at 
Rome, A.D, 1579); another in folio, of « St. Andrew bear- 
ing a Crofs,’’ engraved in 1580, and taken from the Lait 
Judgment of Michael Angelo; two other figures, in folio, 
from the Latt Judgment, one infcribed « Nuda Veritas,”’ 
the other, “ Petit ad /Ethera:’’ thefe are very fine engraving 
and dated 1591; the figure of Charon, accompanied by 
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two others, and fome heads, from the fame Lalt Judgment, 
engraved A.D. 1575, in folio; “* Prometheus torn by the 
Vulture,” painted for an angle of the Siftine Chapel, m 
folio, engraved A.D. 1580; a group of four figures, 
namely, «The Body of Our Saviour ;” ‘¢ The Virgin ;" 
** Nicodemus ;"’ and “‘ Mary Magdalen ;’’ in folio. The 
original feulpture by Michael Angelo, from which this en- 
graving was made, was taken to Vlorence, and placed be- 
hind the altar of the cathedral, with the following intcrip- 
tion’: * Poftremum Michaelis Bonarote opus, quamvis a} 
artifice ob vitium marmoris negle€tum, eximium tamen artis 
canon. Cofmus{II. Magnus Dux Etrurie Rome jam 
erectum hic. P. I. anno MDCCXXIT.” = ‘Three prints re- 
prefenting “The Creation of Adam and Eve ;”’ “* Adam 
and Eve chafed ovt of Paradife ;'? and ** Adam and Eve 
fubjected to Labour,’ Rome, Polidorus de Caravag. invent.; 
a large frieze, of ** The Death of the Children of Niobe,” 
in five plates ; another frieze, of «* The Rape of the Sabines,”” 
with a Latin infcription ; * The Triumph of Camillus,’”’ in 
the antique tafte ; * Pluto,’’ a figure holding a flambeau ; 
« Fortune,’’ with her left foot on a wheel; ‘* The Prefenta- 
tion inthe Temple,’’ from Raphael: it was publifhed after 
the death of Alberti, in folio; “The Refurreétion of 
Chrift,”’ a grand compofition, with an angel fitting before 
the door of the fepulchre, dated 16238, in folio; ** Jefus 
on the Mount of Olives,’? where an angel prefents him 
with a chalice, dated 1574, and publithed in 1628, in folio, 
from Roffo ; this, as well as the lalt, was publifhed after 
the death of our engraver. “A Holy Family,” in large 
folio, after Raphael, engraved in 1582; a folio print of 
“ Jupiter carefling Ganymede,” from the Vatican, by Ra- 
phael ; two more from the Vatican, on the fame plate, of 
“The three Graces;’? and Venus quitting Juno and 
Ceres,’? 1552; ** The Adoration of the Magi,’ a grand 
compofition, after Roffo, dated 1574; * The Transfhgura- 
tion,’ marked with Alberti’s monogram, from the fame 
matter, 1574; ‘St. Stephen ftoned,’”’ an architectural de- 
fign fora grand tabernacle, on two plates, Rome 1575, 19 
folio, all from Roffo; The Baptifm of our Saviour,’ 
after Andrea del Sarto ; « The Miracle of St. Philip Beniz- 
zio,’’? where thofe who had defpifed his exhortations were 
{truck dead with lightning, from a pi€ture by Andrea del 
Sarto, 1582; a folio print of “ The Guardian Angel con- 
ducting the youthful Tobias," from Pellegrino ‘T'thaldi, 
1575; ‘ Our Saviour in the Garden of Olives, with his 
three Difciples,’’ engraved by Perin del Vaga, and Ch. Al- 
berti, in folio; “The Nativity, or the Adoration of the 
Shepherds ;"" over head is a glory of angels, inferibed 
«« Glia in Ecois,” in large folio, on two plates, from ‘Tha- 
deus Zucchero; another * Holy Family,” where the Vir- 
gin holds the Infant on a cradle, from the fame maiter; 
“The Plagellation,” froma picture by T. Zucehero, in 
the church of the Confolation at Rome, in folio, dated 
15753 ‘ The Converfion of St. Paul,"’ a grand folio print, 
from the fame matter, dated 1573 ; ‘The Body of our Sa- 
viour in the Arms of God the Father, furrounded by Angels, 
with the Inftruments of the Paffion,”’ from the fame ; “ The 
Affumption of the Virgin,"’ engraved in 1577, from ‘T. 
Zucchero, and dedicated to pope Theani, in large folio ; 
another Affumption, a large print from ‘I. Zucchero, en- 
graved in 15713 “ The Virgin crowned in Heaven,’’ trom 
the fame mailer, engraved A.D. 1572. 

We have already treated of the biography and merits of 
Lodovico Cardi, furnamed Civoli, both as nn et and 
painter. (See the article Carpt Lopovico.) His mono. 
gram will be found in eur Plate 11. of thofe of the Stalias 
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Chriftopher Lederer was born at Nuremberg in the year 
1560. He travelled to Italy in his youth, for the fake of 
itudying the arts to advantage; and here, for fome reafon which 
has not tranfpired, he changed his furname for that of Corio- 
Jano, or Coriolanus. He refided at Venice for fome years, 
where, according to Vafari, he engraved on wood a {et of 
portraits of celebrated artifts, a work which other writers 
have fti!l more miftakenly afcribed to his fon. 

Now as thefe portraits firft appeared in the year 1568, if 
Chriftopher was born in 1560, as Huber reports, and Bar- 
tholomew not until 1590, they could not have been engraven 
by either of the Coriolani. Again, he is faid to have en- 
graven for the anatomical work of Vefalius, of which the 
drawings were fupplied by Titian, but as this. celebrated 
book firlt appeared in 1542, Lederer’s blocks muft have 
been for fome fubfequent edition, if he cut them at all. 

Tt appears much more certain that he engraved the figures 
for Ulyifes Aldrovandini’s work on natural hiftory, and for 
another book, entitled «¢ Ars Gymnattica,”? &c. 

Bartolomeo Coriolano was the fon of Chriftopher, and 
was born at Bologna in the year 1590. He learned the 
rudiments of art in his father’s houfe, but finifhed his ftudies 
in the Bolognefe academy. 

{n return for the dedication to pope Urban VIII. of a 
capital work which he engraved on wood, after the Caracci, 
Guido, and other great mafters, that pontiff beftowed on 
him a penfion, and the order of knighthood. According 
to Papillon, our artift pretended to be a defcendant of Caius 
Martius Coriolanus, the great Roman. general, but this is 
molt likely a mere joke, fabricated on the occafion of his mi- 
hitary, or equettrian title. 

He hkewife engraved. in clair-obfcure, and his produc- 
tions in that ftyle are very much efteemed by connoifleurs. 
He had a good tafte in defign, his heads are finely charac- 
terized ; and the other extremities of his. figures are very 
well marked. In general he ufed no more, than two blocks 
of wood ; on the firft he cut not only the outlines, but the 
darker fhadows in imitation of hatching with a pen; the 
tecond ferved for the half tints; and with thefe two blocks, 
judicioufly managed, he produced a pleafing effet. He 
jigned many of his prints with his name at length, and 
the addition of the word Eques, which is known to be fyno- 
nimous with knight. The following are among his moft 
eiteemed productions: «St. Jerome meditating before a 
Crucifix,’ a fmall upright print from. Guido; this is 
engravedon three blocks of wood, and infcribed “ Barthcl. 
Coriolanus, Eques, fculpfit, Bonon. 1637 ;’? ‘ Herodias 
with the Head of St. John,” alfo in clair-obfeure, and from 
Guido ; “The Virgin and Infant Jefus, afleep under Dra- 
pery,’”’ on wood, from Guido ; the fame fubject, in clair-ob- 
fcure,fvery finely executed, both in 4to. and marked Barthol. 
fec. 1630; another “ Virgin and fleeping Chrift,” from F, 
Vanni, in clair-obfcure, not marked, in large gto. ; « Peace 
and Plenty,” from-Guido; « A Sybil fitting, -holding 
Tablets,”’ both in 4to. ; ‘The Fall of the Giants,’’ a large 
upright priat, on four feparate fheets which patte together, 
in clair-obfcure, “« The Seven Wife Men tranfported to 
Bologna,” in large folio. 

Therefia Maria Coriolano, was the daughter of this artift, 
and learned engraving of her father, and painting. of Eliza- 
beth Sirani. We only know of a fingle etching by her, 
of « A Virgin and Child,’ half figures. \ 

Giovanni, or Jean Batitta Coriolano, was brother to Bar- 
tholomew, and was born in the year 1596, in Bologna ; 
where he became the {cholar of Valifco, a painter of fome 
eminence. 

As a painter, Batifta never acquired any gréat degree of 
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reputation, but he engraved both on copper and wood, hit 


works on the latter material being however greatly fupe- - 


rior to his engravings on copper. The following may be 
reckoned among his beft productions: a portrait of Vin- 
cent Gualdi; another of Fortunatus Licetus ; another of 
Joannes Cottinius, Patricius Verienfis, Coriolano, fe. all of 
quarto dimenfions; the ftatue of the Virgin in a palm-tree, 
commonly ftyled « Our Lady of the Palm,’ before which 
is a {mall altar: «© The Miraculous Image of the Virgin,”’ 
from Guido ; “ Chri crowned with Thorns,’’ from Lodo- 
vico Caracci;)* A fleeping Cupid,’’ in chiarofeuro, very 
rare, after Guido; a triumphal arch in honour of Louis 
XIII. in’ folio; « Paul Macn’ Emblemata,’’. being) a 
fet of eighty-three prints, of which twenty-feven are by 
Coriolano, and the reft by O. Gatti, and A. Parifini. 
Giovanni Luigi Valefio, was born at Bologna in 15616 
There were two other engravers of this name, who lived tome 
time about the fame period, and probably belonged to the 
fame family ; but as thew productions have nothing re- 
markable to recommend them, we will pafs them over in 
filence. Giovani frequented the Bolognefe academy, and 
has engraved, feveral things in.a good tafte. Mott of his 
prints confit of allegorical and emblematical defigns, 
fronufpieces for books, and other ornamental plates ; fome 
of which» he marked with a monogram, which will be 
found in our Plate IL. of thofe of the Ltahan Engravers. 


The following are among his moft efteemed produCtions: 


“The Virgin with the Infant Chrilt feated on her Lap,’? 
a fmall upright plate; ‘* Venus threatening Cupid,” and 
“ Venus: chaitifing Cupid,’? its companion, two fmall up- 
right plates; ‘* Hymen with two Lions at his Feet,” 
and «* A Group of Genii,’’? from Lodovico Caracci, in 
folio. ; 

Jean Frederic, the fon of Matthew Greuter, of Straf- 
bourg, was born at Rome fome time about this period. 
Our countryman, Strutt, has entered into rather a length 
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ened argument with the foreign writers refpeéting the — 


date of Jean Frederic’s birth, of which his merits as an 
artill do not appear to render him worthy. “What does 
it fignify when or where men are born, who are poflefled 
of no greater talent or tafte than this engraver ? or whe- 
ther or not there was a Frederic and a Jean Frederic alfo ? 

The fon of Matthew Greuter, of whom we have given 
fome account in our GERMAN School of Engraving, relided 
at Rome, being educated to the profeflion of engraving 
by his father. Here he engraved a confiderable number 
of plates with commendable induitry, working with the 
graver only: but he neither drew well, nor poilefled feel- 
ing for art that might in any degree fupply the place of 
drawing ; yet his prints, of which we fhall only mention 
a few, are fometimes fought after by the curious. “ Her- 
cules in the Garden of the Hefperides,’? from Pietro da 
Cortona; “ The Forge of Vulcan,” atter Lanfranc ; and 
« A Battle,’ from Tempefta, both in large folio. ‘The 
Death of St. Cecilia,’ after 'Dominichino, a large plate, 
nearly fquare. An emblematical fubjeét relative to the 
progrefs of Chriltianity, a large folio print, from Roma- 
nelli; and “¢ A Madonna and Child, with St. Francis knee!- 
ing,” from a compofition by himfelf, arched at the top, 
of folio: dimentions, and dated 1622. ; 

He alfo engraved feveral portraits, and other fubjects 
from Guido, Vouet, Stella, And. de Ancone, and other 
matters. . 

Francefeo Vanni, avery celebrated hiftorical painter, was 
born at Sienna A.D. 1563, and died in the fame city in 
1610. He was firft the difciple of Salimbini, afterwards of 
Paflarotti, and at lalt of Giovanni de Vecchia ; though in 
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_ preference to all thefe, he adopted the ftyle of Fred. Bar- 
_ Foccio, We have four fmall etchings by him: the {pirit, 
beauty, and correétnefs of drawing that appear ia thofe 
rints, makes it to be regretted that he etched fo little. 
he fubjeéts of thefe etchings are as follow: **' The Vir- 
gin contemplating the fleeping Chrift ;”” «* St. Catherine of 
Pics receiving the fligmata, or Brand;” « St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata ;”’ and “ The Extatic Vifion of St. 
Francis,’” the faint is a half figure, and an angel appears 
above playing on the violin. Huber fays that the beauty 
which is difcoverable in this print cannot be too much ad- 
mired. Agoftino Caracci engraved from the fame defign, 
with fome variations. 
— Giovanni Maggi, or Magius, was born at Rome in the 
year 1566, and is better known as an engraver than as a 
painter ; we have by him many flight etchings, which are 
not worthy of any very great commendation. In 1618, 
he publithed a collection of all the principal fountains in 
Rome, which he engraved in conjunction with Domenico 
Parafachi. He undertook to engrave, on a very large fcale, 
the plan of Rome, with all the itreets and principal! build- 
ings, &c. but wanting money, the enterprize was never 
performed by him. We _ have by him, the portrait of a 
eardinal, as large as life; a landfcape, with figures, ruins, 
|) &c. inicribed “ J. Maius, v. et fec. 1595 ;"’ and “ Figura 
della Vita Humana, Joh. Maius fec. 1600,’ in large folio. 
q Francefco_Villamena was bern at Affi, a city of Italy, 
in 1566, and died at Rome in 1626. He went to Rome 
under the pontificate of pope Sixtus V. and ftudied the bett 
idtures and ftatues there. . He ftudied engraving under 
eis Cort and his f{cholar Agofino Caracci, with 
whom he was contemporary, Villamena drew with con- 
fiderable ability ; he engraved ina bold open ftyle, and pro- 
duced a clear but not powerful effect ; his lights, though 
broad, are too much fpread over the whole engraving, which 
makes his prints appear unfinifhed. But this defect was 
common to the artills of that age, and thefe faults in the 
‘prints of Villamena, are amply compenfated by the beauties 
with which they abound, particularly with regard to the 
-expreffion of the heads, and the excellency of the drawing. 
The extremities of his figures are alfo very finely marked. 
‘Some of the engravings of this artift are performed almolt 
entirely with fingle ftrokes, without any crofs hatchings 
Taid over them ; and it was perhaps from them that Mellan 
originally took the hint, which afterwards became the 
‘marked peculiarity of his ftyle. The number of Villamena’s 
rints is very confiderable: M. Mariette mentions three 
iecaied and fixty; and he marked them either with his 
‘tame, initials, or monograms, which will be found in our 
Plate I. of thofe of the Ztaljan School, we fhall mention the 
following, from, his own defigns; a portrait of cardinal 
Cefar Baronius Soranus, in folio ; and four other portraits 
of men of rank ; “ St. Therefia in her Cell writing, under 
the Infpiration of the Holy Gholt,”? in folio; * Mary 
Magdalen penitent in the Defert, crowned by an Angel,” 
in 4to. ; “ St. Francis praying before a Crucifix,’’ in folios 
a fet of fix grotefque little figures, one of which is a beggar, 
‘accompanied by two children.; a fet of five faints, three of 
Which are from his own defign, and the two others from 
Ferrau Franzoni, in {mall folio ; “ St. James, appearing in 
the Air, to the Army of Ferdinand,’ a very grand com- 
ition ; “iA Man, angered by a Crowd of People, fight- 
Ang in his own Defence ;’’ a large print lengthways, com- 
ey called ‘The Boxers ; a middling-fiaed plate, in which 
Ws reprefented John Alto, the antiquary, {landing in one of 
the ttreets of Rome. ‘The following prints are 
| from various other Mijlers. —“ Mofes exalting the Brazen 


Serpent,” from Ferrau Franzoni ; ‘¢ A Holy Family, with 
St. John, Elizabeth, and St. Ann,’’ a middling-fized upright 
plate from Raphael, dated 1602. Villamena repeated this 
fubject, and dated the fecond print 1611. ‘* The Salutation 
of the Virgin,” a large upright plate, from M. Arconio ; 
«The Virgin and Infant Jefus worfhipped by St. Francis;’ 
« St. Bruno, with his Companions, doing Penance in the ~ 
Defert,”’ a large plate lengthways from Lanfranco; “ Chrilt 
taken from the Crofs ;’’ a large folio plate, arched at the 
top, from Baroccio; another “ Annunciation of the 
Virgin,” a grand compofition from Hipp. Andreafius, in 
large folio; ‘* The Prefentation in the Menipte 3°? a mid- 
ling-fized plate lengthways, from Paulo Veronefe ; “ St. 
Bernard, and the Virgin in the Clouds,” after F. Vanni ; 
«¢ Alexander at the Battle of Arbella,’”’? from Ant. Tem- 
pefta; a large plate, lengthways, reprefenting * Hercules 
holding the Globe, with the armorial bearings of Cardinal Ar- 
rigoni,”? from Albano ; another fubje& of the fame kind with 
the arms of Cardinal Barberini; the fame fubje& with the arms 
of Spain, all which are of large folio dimenfions ; the bible 
of Raphael in twenty plates, fifteen from the Old Teftament, 
and five from the New, intitled « La facra Genefi figurata 
da Rafaele, intagliata da Francefco Villamena, dedicata al 
Cardinal Aldobrandino, Rom. 1626.”’ 

Leonardo Norfini, who affumed the name of Parafole, 
from its being the family name ‘of his wife, was born at 
Rome in the year 1570, and died in the fame city, at the 
age of fixty. He was an engraver on wood of fome merit, 
and was much employed by A. Tempeita. At the com- 
mand of pope Sixtus V. he engraved the plants, &c. for 
the herbal of Caflor Durante, the phyfician of that pontiff. 

‘The figures in Norfini’s engravings, after Tempetta, aré 
corre€tly drawn, and executed in a finifhed ftyle, for that 
mode of art. 

His fon, Bernadino Norfini, likewife engraved on wood ; 
he frequented the fchool of Jofephine, and began to make 
fome progrefs in painting, when he died at an early age. 

Ifabella Parafole, the wife of Leonardo, was a woman of 
great ingenuity, and compofed a book of patterns for lace 
and embroidery, of the prints in which fhe engraved on wood. 
She likewife did a great number of plants for a herbal of 
prince Cefi of Aquafparta. 

Jerminica Parafole, a lady of the fame family, equally 
diftinguifhed herfelf by engraving on wood ; and there is by 
her hand a large print of “ The Battle of the Centaurs,” 
from A. Tempetla; it is coarfely executed, though with 
much fpirit ; but the drawing is not correét. 

Odoard, or Edward Fialetti, was born at Bologna A.D. 
1573, and died at Venice in 1638. He learned the rudi- 
ments of defign of J. B. Cremonini, but afterwards travelled 
to Venice, and finifhed his ftudies in the fchool of Tinto- 
retto. He was an hiftorical painter as well as engraver, 
and his works in both arts are fpoken of with the warmett 
commendation ; Bofchini mentions thirty-eight pictures by 
Vialetti, which he painted for churches and other ‘public 
buildings in Venice. He etehed a great number of plates 
as well from his own defigns, as from thofe of other artifts. 

His etchings are execuced ina flight, but matterly ftyle. 
He drew corretly, frequently feleéted or invented very 
graceful attitudes, and compofed his figures with much tatte. 
If he had left no other teflimony of his merit than his prints, 
they would have been fufficient to prove that he was a man 
of very great ability. He generally marked his prints with 
a cypher, which will be found in our Plate II. of thole of 
the Jtalian School, We thall mention the following produc- 
tions of his graver, as well worthy of the notice of the con. 
noiffeur. A long fheze from his own compofition of tritons, 
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firens, dolphins, and other marine chimera; “ The Marriage 
of Cana in Galilee,’’ a middling-fized plate lengthways, from 
Tintoretto ; four fubjeéts from Le Pordonone, «* Venus and 
Cupid ;’ “* Diana at the Chace ;"’ “ The God Pan;” and 
«© A Man holding a Vafe ;"’ “ The Paltimes of Love,’ a fet of 
twenty {mall upright plates, from his own defigns; entitled 
* Scherzi d’Amor exprefli da Odoardo Fialetti, pittore in 
Venezia ;’’ a book with ftudies for drawing, in folio, pub- 
lithed at Venice A.D. 1608: a book of the coftumes of 
different nations ; and another of antique friezes, after Poli- 
filo Ziancalei. 

Guido Reni, the celebrated hiftorical painter, was born at 
Bologna in the year 1575, and died in the fame city in 1642. 
He learned the elements of drawing of Denis Calaveart, 
whom he quitted, to ftudy in the Bolognefe academy. But 
of his great talents as a painter we fhall treat under the 
article Renr, and have only to notice him here as an 
engraver. 

There are a great number of prints by his hand, which 
are etched in a bold, free ftyle. His heads are beautiful 
and expreffive, and the other extremities are drawn with all 
that tafte and judgment which might be expected from fo 
great a matter; though they are very flightly executed, 
their intrinfic beauty, and the vigorous but difcriminating 
intention of the artilt, which is every where apparent to the 
eye of talte, have ftamped a high value on them, which they 
juttly deferve. Simon Cantarini, called Il Pefarefe, copied 
the ftyle of etching of Guido with fo much precifion, as 
fometimes to deceive the eye of the unwary connoifleur ; 
but in general, the extremities of the figures in the plates 
of Cantarini, are not marked with that admirable tafte fo 
difcernible in the works of Guido. 

He fometimes marked his plates with his name, or mono- 
gram, which is among thofe of the Italian engravers in our 
Plate 11. The following are among the produétions of his 
hand, the whole number ef which, according to Mariette, 
amount to two hundred and eighty-nine. 

From his own Companions —A bult of pope Paul V. in 
oval, very rare; the profile of a man; another, with a long 
beard ; ‘The Virgin with the Infant Jefus, with St. Jofeph 
in the back ground,’’ in 4to. one of the fineft engravings of 
Guido ; “* The Virgin with the Infant Jefus afleep at her 
Breatt ;”’ a fubje€& which Guido has treated in three dif- 
ferent ways; another ‘* Virgin and Child, with a Book ;” 
the only plate which Guido has executed entirely with the 
graver; three other holy families, reprefented in different 
ways; ‘ St. Chriftopher, with the Infant Jefus on his 
Shoulders, going over the Sea;’’ “ St. Jerome praying 
before a Crucifix, in his Cave,”’ in 4to.; ** Cupid contem- 

_plating a female Figure, who holds a Compafs and Tablet ;”? 
“Two Children carrying a third on their Shoulders,’’ 
in 4to. 

The following are after other mafters: ‘ A Glory of 
Angels,’’ after Lucas Cambifi, in folio. This print is 
reckoned Guido’s matlter-piece. 4 The Entombing of 
Chrift,”? a middling-fized upright plate, from Parmegiano, 
a very fine print; ‘ ‘he Infant Chrift fitting on his Mo- 
ther’s Lap, laying his Hand on the Tabernacle, with St. 
Jofeph,”” from Aug. Caracci, falfely attributed to Annibal, 
in 4to.; * The Virgin Mary fuckling the Infant Jefus,”’ 
from Caracci, in 4to., executed on a blank ground; “ The 
Charity of St. Roch,” dated 1610, in large folio. Thefe 
are the principal engravings of Guido, of the whole of 
which Adam Bartfch ef the library at Vienna has given 
a very good catalogue. 

For an account of Francifco Brizzio, the pupil and af- 
fitant of Agoftino Caracci, fee the article Brizzio; and 


for the biography of Horace Borgiani, who lived alfo at 
this period, fee Borerany. ‘The monogram ufually affixed 
by the latter to his engravings will be found in Plate ITI. of 
thofe of the Jtalian School. 

Raphael Scaminofi, or Schiaminoffi, was born at Bor 
S. Sepolcro in the year 1580. He was the difciple of Ra- 
phael dall Colle. He performed fome few engravings on 
wood ; and there are a confiderable number of etchings by 
him,—Florent le Compte fays a hundred and thirty,—which 
are executed in a bold dark flyle. ‘There is a coarfenefs in 
them, which gives them a difagreeable appearance at firft 
fight; but on examination, they will be found to poflefs 
great merit. His knowledge of drawing feems to have been 
very extenfive ; and the characters of -his heads are {trike 
and appropriate. His monogram is copied in P/ate III. of 
thofe of the Ltalian School. 

The following are fome of the belt produétions of his 
needle: “ The Virgin and Child,’? a middling-fized up. 
right, infcribed «¢ Raphael Schiaminoflius, Pictor ex Civitate 
Burgi San@i incidebat, A.D. 16:3; “ St. Francis 
preaching in the Defert,’? from his own compofition ; a fet 
of the twelve Apoitles; a fet of fourteen fmall plates, 
lengthways, intitled « Myfteria Rofarii beate Marie Vir- 
ginis,’’ publifhed at Rome, 1609, all from his own deligns ; 
the fifteen Mytteries of the Rofary, in folio; “ The Mar- 
tyrdom, of St. Stephen,’’? a middling-fized plate, length- 
ways, from Lucas Cangiagi; ** Mary Magdalen carried 
away by Angels,’’ after the fame, in folio; * The Vifita- 
tion of the Virgin,”? from Barroccio, in folio; a middling- 
fized plate, lengthways, from the fame matter, of A Re- 
pofo ;” “ The Holy Virgin in the Clouds, with St. Cecilia, 
and another Saint,’? from P. Veronefe, in folio; “ The 
Virgin Mary on a Globe, furrounded by Angels,’ frora 
B. Caftelli, in folio; a fet of twelve wood-cuts of the 
twelve Apoftles; another fet of portraits of the firlt twelve 
Cefars, from Tempefta, alfo engraved on wood.’ 

Jean Lanfranc. This diftinguifhed artift was born at 
Parma A.D. 1581, and died at Rome in 1647. He firft 
ftudied under Auguftino Caracci; but on the death of this 
matter, went to Rome to complete his ftudies under his 
brother Annibal, where he was knighted by pope Ur- 
ban VIII. 
" His merit as a painter will be treated of under the article 
Lanrranc. We fhall fpeak of him here only as an en- 
Saver. 

The mode of art which he pra¢tifed was etching, and his 
etchings, though hafty produ@ions, pofiefs merit. He 
commonly marked his plates with his name, or initials, but 
not combined in acypher ; and his moft efteemed prints are 
mentioned in the following fhort lift: «¢ The Triumph of a 
Roman Emperor,’ in large folio; ** An Emperor hae 
ranguing his Soldiers,’’ the fame; the Bible of Raphael, 
from pictures in the Vatican, engraved in conjunétion with 
Sifto Badolocchio, (of whom we fhall next proceed to 
fpeak,) and dedicated to Annib, Caracci, 1607, in 4to. 

Sifte Badolocchio was of the family of Rofa, born at 
Parma in the year 1581, and died at Rome in 1647. He 
was the contemporary and fellow-ftudent of Lanfranc. 
There are fome picturefque little etchings by him, in which 
we difcover correctnefs of defign, and facility of handling 
his tool. He marked his prints, of which thofe that fol- 
low are held in moft efteem, Sifto B. ‘ The Statue of the 
Laocoon,” from the antique, in large folio; The 
Apoftles and the Angels, with the Chandeliers of the Cue 
pola of Parma,”’ from Correggio, fix plates in folio; “ A 
Holy Family, with St. John,’? a imall upright plate of 
half figures only; Raphael’s Bible, from the pictures of 
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Raphael in the Vatican, {mall plates, lengthways, engraved 
conjointly with Lanfranc. 

OGavius Leoni was born at Rome in 15%2, and, under 
the inftruction of his father, he acquired fome degree of ex- 
cellence as a painter. As an engraver, he is believed to 
have been felf-taught; for, excepting the hints which he 
might have borrowed from Boulanger and Agoftino of 
Venice, he imitated none of his predeceffors. ‘There are a 
fet of twenty portraits, chiefly of diftinguifhed artifts, from 
his hand, engraved in a fingular and {triking manner. The 
hair and draperies are executed with ftrokes; the fleth is 
done in round dots ; and the dark parts of the eyes and harp 
fhadows being affitted with ftrokes, which are managed in a 
fkilful manner, produce a pleafing effet. Thefe heads are 
finely drawn, and fome of them finifhed in a much higher 
ftyle than is ufual with painters, when they take up the 
point or the graver. The following are among the por- 
traits: Eques Ottavi Leonus, Lodovico Leonus, Johannes 
Fraucifcus Barbeiri, Marcellus Provenzalis, Eques Chrif- 
topher Ronchalis de Pomeranciis, Eques Jofeph Cefar Ar- 
pinas, Antonius Tempefta, Thomas Salinus, Don An- 
tonius Barberinus, Pierre Jacopo Martello, a poet, whofe 
portrait is adorned with paftoral allufions. 

Remigio Cantagallina was born at Florence in 1582, and 
died in the fame city A.D. 1624. He for fome time fre- 
quented the fchool of the Caraccii, but afterwards learned 
(with his two brothers Antonio and Giovanna Francifco) 
engraving of Julio Parigi. Remigio drew extremely well 
with a pen and ink, and fometimes, with great good fenfe, 
imitated this mode of art in his etchings. 

His etchings are chiefly after his own defigns, though he 
fometimes engraved after other matters; and it is no fmall. 
addition to the fame of this artift, that Callot and Della 
Bella were his pupils. The cypher which he commonly 
ufed is copied in P/ate IIT. of the monograms of the Jtalian 
School. We fhall f{pecify the following of his works: 
* The Affumption of the Virgin, wherein fhe is crowned 
by two Angels,”’ in 4to., after Cailot; four fmall land- 
feapes, dated 1609, from Roffi; a fet of fix landfcapes ; 
another fet of twelve, in otagons, with the cypher of the 
artift ; another fet of fix; another fet of nine and twenty 
prints, the {cenes of an opera; and the reprefentation of the 
fete given on the Arno, at the marriage of the prince of 
Tufcany, from the defigns of Julio Parigi, in folio, 1595. 

We now approach two artills, both of them difciples of 
Cantagallina, of a very different kind from any of their 
predeceflors, of more enterpriling {pirit and more original 
powers, if not of more vigorous intelleét, than the fchools 
of Italy have yet prefented to our notice: but having al- 
ready treated of the biography and profeffional meiits of 
Callot and Della Bella, (fee the articles Betta and Car- 
nor,) before our claflification of the engravers into the fe- 
veral {chools of Europe was determined on, we can do little 
more in this place than add more copious lifts of their very 
eftimable engravings. 

The number of Callot’s engravings, confidering the fhort 
period of his life, is not lefs wonderful than the various 
multitudes of figures by which fome of them are peopled. 
The beft catalogue with which we are acquainted is con- 
tained in the third volume of the Baron Heinnekin’s Dic- 
tionary, from which we have extracted the principal, in 
conformity with our plan. 

Subjects yer Holy Writ, and the Monkifb Legends. —“ The 
Pallage of the Red Sea,’’ in gto. of which connoilleurs are 
defirous of poffetling each of the two different {tates in which 
the plate was printed. Elias and the widow of Sarepta ;’’ 
“Bece Ancilla Domini,” or “he Annunciation,’’ after 


Saviour with the Difciples at Emaus.’’ 


Matteo Rofelli, in gto. This is a rare print, and is dittir- 
guifhed from another of the fame fubject, called “ The 
little Annunciation,” as well by its being without the en- 
graver’s name, as by its Latin infcription. “ St. John 
preaching in the Defert,”? 4to0. “The Parable of the 
Hufbandman fowing Seed,’? with a Latin infcription, 4to. 
This plate is folely the work of the graver. *¢ Ecce Homo,” 
after Stradan, folio, engraven at the age of eighteen. 
“Chrilt bearing the Crofs,”’ a {mall oval, engraven ona 
filver plate. “ The Crucifixion, with the Virgin Mary, 
St. John, and Mary Magdalen, embracing the Crofs,” a 
{mall and rare print. ¢* The Entombing of Chritt,’? after 
Ventura Salimbini, the work of the graver alone. Our 
« The Virgin 
Mary with the infant Chrift,”? an oval. Another, wherein 
the Virgin is embracing our Saviour, 4to. Another of 
the Virgin, after Andrea del Sarto, wherein is introduced 
St. John and Elizabeth, 4to. Another, after P. Farinati, 
with the infants Chrift and St. John, folio. “ Our Lady, 
with three Ears of Corn,” 4to. “A Holy Family,’ in- 
{cribed “Minor fervi et majoris, &c.’’ 4to. Another Holy 
Family, after Sadeler, in 4to. entirely performed with the 
graver. ‘The Affumption. with the Cherubim,’? yo. 
There is another of this fubje&, called «* The little At 
{umption,’’ in an oval. ‘ Benedicite,’’ another Hoiy Fa- 
mily, 4to. ‘ The Triumph of the Virgin,” folio, dedi- 
cated to Charles IV. duke of Lorraine, and Bar. folio ; « Se. 
John the Evangelift in the Ifle of Patmos,’’ in 4to. nearly 
fquare ; “ St. Francis :” of this fubjeét there are two en- 
gravings, one known bythe name of * The little St. Francis 
of the Tulip ;”’ and the other termed “* The Tree of St. 
Francis,’’ at the foot of which are feveral monks at prayers, 
4to, nearly fquare ; ‘ The Temptation of St. Anthony,” 
the firft plate of this fubjedt, (which is a large folio,) is de- 
dicated to Monf. Philippeaux de la Vrilliere, beneath it are 
Latin verfes with his coat of arms, and it is dated in 1635. 
As Fufeli has painted three pictures from the fame fairy 
fcene in Shakfpeare’s Midfummer Night’s Dream, fo Callot, 
to fhew that his imagination was far from being exhauited on 
the fubject of the temptation of St. Anthony, has engraved 
a ftilllarger plate from this celebrated legend, which is very 
confiderably varied from that of which we have fpoken ; and, 
though not the bett, the fecond is by much the {carceft print 
of the two ; for the plate, having been materially damaged 
by accidental contact with fome acid, a good impreflion, be- 
fore the accident, is now rarely to be met with. The 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,’’ a {mall oval; ‘“ Tae Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Scbattian:’’ this is. a large and grand com- 
polition, in form of a frieze. ‘St. Nicholas preaching in 
a Wood;”’ “ The Miracle of St. Manfuette.:’”? this is re- 
ported to be the earlielt of Callot’s etchings, it is in folio, 
and the fhadows are exprefled by broad and coarle hatchings, 
and almoit, if not quite, every line in it is re-entered withy 
the graver. St. Manfuette was a bifhop of Tours, who is 
here reprefented as rettormg to life the fon of king Leucorns, 
who had fallen into a river in reaching fer his tennis ball. 
«The twenty-three Martyrs of Japan,’’ in 8vo.; “ The 
Infant Prictt, or carrying the Hoit,’? a {mall plate, for which 
Callot himfelf is faid to have entertained {o great partiality, 
that he occafionally wore it, as. fome of the foreign orders 
of nobility are worn, fufpended from a.button hole of his 
waiilcoat. The proofs which were taken before the plate 
was perforated to admit the ribbon or {tring are rare, and 
are efteemed valuable among connoiffeurs.. “ A Nun kneel- 
ing before a Crueifix,’’ in gto. ¢ this piece is known by the 
name of “ Santa 'Terefa,’’ but it appears from the infeription, 
that it is the portrait of Marie Victoire, the foundrefs of the 
conrent 
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convent of the nuns of the Annunciation, at Genes, who 
died Dec. 15, 1617. “The Poffefled,’? or the Exorcifm, 
after And. Bofcoli, in folio, entirely the work of the 
graver. ‘The Courfeof Human Life,’’ after Bernardino 
Poutti. This is a fet confitting of four plates, which are 
vulgarly called Hell, or Purgatory. ‘ Vita beate Marie 
Virginis Matris Dei, Emblemata delineata :’”? a fet of 27 
platesin12mo. ‘ Gloriofifiima Virginis Deipare Elogia,”’ 
confifting of nine plates of devotional fubje&ts, 8vo. ‘The 
New .Teitament,’’ confifling of twelve plates, including 
the title. N.B. The moft valued impreffions of this fet, are 
thofe which were printed before the infeription that Tagnani 
inferted underneath the engravings. ©‘ The Paflion of Jefus 
Chriit,’’ confifting of feven finely executed plates in 4to. 
«¢ The Paintings inthe Church of St. Peter at Rome,’”’ con- 
filing of twenty-nine or thirty plates, in 8vo. of which 
the fubjects are the A&ts of the Apoftles. Thefe are the 
plates of which we have fpoken in our biography of Callot, 
as engraved at Rome, with the graver alone, under the di- 
‘yeCtion of Philip Thomaffin. Vita Hiftoria Beate Marie 
Virginis, Pariftis,’’ fourteen plates, including the title and 
tail piece. Thefe may be diftinguifhed from Callot’s other 
plates, in honour-of the bleed Virgin; by the infcription 
«¢ Attributa beatee Marie.’ “* Male and Female Penitents,’’ 
fix plates, of which the fubje@s are 1. The Title by Ab. 
Bofle ;2. St. Jerome ; 3. St. John; 4. St. Francis; 5. St. 
Mary Magdalen; 6. The Death of the Magdalen. “ Salva- 
toris beate Marie Virginis fanétorum A poitolorum icones,”’ 
a fet of fixteen plates in 5vo. publifhed at Paris in 1631. 
«¢ Martyrium Apoftolorum,’’ a fet of fixteen finely engraved 
plates, in r2mo. * The four little Banquets,’’ a fet of four 
{mall plates, of which the fubjects are 1.'The Marriage of 
Cana; 2. TheRepaft at the Houfe of the Pharifee; 3. The 
Lord’s Supper; 4. Our Saviour with the two Difciples. 
«« The Lite of the Prodigal Son,’’ in t2mo. publifhed by 
Ifrael m 1635. “ Sulta d’alcuni miracoli, etc.”’ after various 
matters, forty-one plates in 12mo. “ Lux Clauitri,’’ re- 
prefenting, under various emblems, the {weet ferenity of a 
religious life, and conlilling of twenty-feven plates with an 
hiftorical title. * The feven Mortal Sins,’’ on feven plates, 
12mo. 

Battles, Sieges, c.—* A General on Horfeback,’”’ an 
army in flight, furmounted by a hat and feathers, and the 
truncheon of command, fmall. « A»Piltol fhot,”’ a grand 
review of cavalry. ‘ Defcent of the Troops into the Ifle 
of Ré:” thisengraving is of an oblong form, and is en- 
clofed in\an ornamented border. “ The Siege of Ré,”’ a 
fet confilling of fix large engravings in ornamented borders ; 
the borders are engraved on feparate plates, and four plates 
of writing accompany the fet. Thefe were engraved at 
Paris, under the patronage of the king of France. ‘The 
Siege of Rochelle,’’, embellifhed in the fame manner, and 
alfo done under the patronage of ‘the French king. The 
portraits of the king, and of Gafton of France cccur in the 


borders. ‘The Siege of Breda,’””'a fet confifting of fix . 


large engravings, and two double leaves of engraved writing, 
recording the events of ihe fiege : thefe plates were engraved 
for the Infantaiof Spain. “ Battaglia de ri Teffi et del re 
Tinta,” alarge engraving, whichis ufually called « L’ Evan- 
tail,”’ or ** The Fan,’ on account of its form. It is en- 
¢lofed in a border, and reprefents a curious firework which 
was played off on the Arno. The words Teffi and Tinta al- 
lude to the weavers and dyers (tifferand and teinturier) who 
at that time enjoyed great privileges at Florence. « The 
Heroic ACtions of the Medici,” after Ant. Tempefta, en- 
graved on fifteen folio plates, and without any etching. 
“The impreflions from thefe plates, which are found in the 
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«¢ Galeria Medicia,”’ are not efteemed the beft. ‘The 
Great Miferies, or Horrors of War :”’ thefe admirable com- 
pofitions are a-fet of eighteen 4to. plates, and were pub- 
lifhed by Ifrael in 1633. They were followed by “ The 
Leffer Evils of War,” on feven 8vo. plates, including the 
title, (which is by Ab. Boffe,) publifhed in 1636. 
tary Exercifes,"’ on fourteen {mall plates, publifhed alfo by 
Ifrael. ‘+ Combat at the Barrier,’”’ a fet confifting of eleven 
plates including the title. ‘Thefe prints are of different forms 
and fizes. They were originally publifhed by Ca'lot him- 
felf, at Nancy, in the year 1627, but have fince undergone 
fome alterations; the work is in gto. “ Naval Engage+ 
ments :’’ thefe confift of the victories gained by the 
grand duke of Tufcany over the Turks, and are alfo in 
4to. dated 1617. ** Seven Tilting Pieces,’ in gto. en- 
graved at Florence, four only of thefe bear the name of 
Callot.  « Jouits and Tournaments,” a fet of five fpirited 
prints in Callot’s beft manner, in 4to. of which the fubjeéts 
are, 1. A plan of the Joufts and T'ournaments. 2. A Battle 
enclofed within oval lifts, inferibed «*‘Uno Degli abatti- 
ments; 3. Several fquadrons in battle array, enclofed. in a 
fimilar manner, and inferibed ‘ Moftra della Guerra; 
d'Amore ;’’ 4. Parties of cavaliers racing in a circle ; 
5. Four triumphal cars charatteriftic of the quarters of the 
globe, drawn by appropriate animals, and inferibed « Carra 
del Afia,” &c.; they were publifhed at Florence, and are 
after the defigus of Callot’s firit Roman -mafter, Giulio Pa- 
rign. Ta Guerra d’Amore,”’ confifting of four gto. 
plates, from the defigns of the fame matter. They repre- 
{ent the ballets, &c. celebrated at Florence on the occa- 
fion of the arrival of the prince of Urbino, by the grand 
duke and Tufcan nobility on the plain of St. Croix. 

Profane and Mifcellancous Subjeds.—« The Giants,” a 
large folio plate, in which Callot has introduced an affembly 
of the heathen deities, Temple of the Mufes, &c. *¢ The 
Giants {truck by Jupiter’s Thunderbolts,” in folio, of the 
oval form, and now very fearce. * Pandora,’? a folio plate. 
The gods are here reprefented as affembled on Olympus, 
with Jove armed with thunder on its fummit. * Catafalque 
de l’Empereur Mathias,’’ a folio plate, dated 1619, and ins 


{cribed * Effeque celebrati in Fiorenza,” &c. * A Gamb- . 


ling Houfe,”’ a folio plate, the fubje& a night-piece, with 
gamefters ; Callot afterwards repeated this engraving, re- 
verfing the right hand to the left. The Punifhments,”’ 
in 4to.; this is regarded as one of the chef d’ceuvres of the 
matter, not only on account of its intrinfic merits, but of 
the great number of figures contained in it, of the coms 
pofition and grouping of which we have already fpoken. 
Its fubje& is the execution of various criminals. In the 
mott perfect impreffions of this plate, a fmall fquare tower 
appears above the houfes, a little to the left of the middle 
of the print, anda very fmall image of the blefled Virgin, is 
placed at the angle of a wall which forms the corner ef a 
{treet, and is alfo near the middle of the engraving. : 

The following are generally known among colleétors by 
the name of the three ovals; «* The Adoration of the He-goat 


or the Sabbath;” «An Altar, with two fmall Figures at 
Prayers ;” “ A veiled Female, {landing before the Throne of 
an Emperor.”” “Effeque della Regina d’Efpagna,” ‘con-— 


filling of twenty-fix plates in 8vo., after Ant. Tempefta: 


Of thefe Callot himfelf engraved only eight, the remainder 


are by Tempetta himfelf, or by anonymous artifts ; « The 
Whims or Fantafies”? of the nobie Jacques Callot, fourteen 
{mall plates of whimfical fubjeG&s, publifhed by Tfrael in 


1635 3 “ Capriccie de varii figure di Jacobo Callot in aquae 


forti,”’ on fixteen fmall plates engraved at Florence 3 “ The 
Caprices,”? which are copies of the above, engraved at 


Nancy. 
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Nancy. Beneath the title of the latter is infcribed « exeud. 
“Nancy,” but the Florentine fet is executed with fu- 
‘perior tafte and feeling ; ‘¢ Varie figure di Jacobo Callot,”’ 
‘on feventeen {mall plates, including an hiftorical title; « Balli 
di Stefania,’ on twenty-four fmall plates, including an hif- 


torical title: each plate contains three figures; “ Varie 


figure Gobbi di Jacobo Callot, fatte in Fiorenze,” a fet 
‘of fixteen {mall plates, generally called, in England, the 
Hunchbacks, or Pigmies. This is a droll fet, and as the 
author may be faid to have here prefented us with a back 


“view of nature, the title page is a figure who fhews shis pof- 


teriors. Callot repeated this fet with fome variations. * Les 
Guerra di Callot,”’ twenty-five plates in 8vo., which are 
much fought after by connoiffeurs. On a piece of drapery 
in the title page, is infcribed.‘* Capitano di Baroni ;” 
© March of the Bohemians,” on four q4to. plates in form of 
friezes. 'Thefe are probably done from his lively recollec- 


tions of the gang with whom he firft travelled from Lorraine 


to Florence; ‘* Nobility, or the Fafhions of the Times,”’ 
twelve platesin 8vo., on which are pourtrayed fix of either 
fex with very amufing backgrounds. 
' ‘There-aré four other fimilar prints, but of a larger fize, 
‘by Callot, which are very finely executed, and which con- 
filt of the coftume of the inferior orders: :. A Woman in 
aCorfet trimmed with Fur. 2. A Villager fpinning. 3. A 
Countrywoman walking with a Bafket on her Arm. 4. A 
‘Woman with her Face feen and Petticoat turned up. ‘ Tra- 
gedia del Co. Bonarelli,”’ on fixteen quarto plates, with a 
portrait ; <€ The three Interludes of Florence,’’ in 4to. 
after Giulio Parigii. Thefe reprefent a feftival given at 
Florence during the carnival, and are rare, particularly the 
two latter ; the plates for “* A Voyage to the Holy Land,” 
confifting of forty-eight in 8vo. which Callot engraved for 
a Grey friar, with whom he had formed a friendfhip, and who 
publifhed this voyage; ‘The Twelve Months of the 
Year :’’ thefe twelve prints are rare; they are after Jodo- 
us de Momper, in 4to., and folely the work of the graver ; 
“ The Four Seafons,”’ in 4to. extremely fcarce. Thefe 
prints are copied from four engravings that the Sadelers en- 
graved after Baffan; «The current Coin of Germany, 
Italy, &c.’? ten fheets, engraved at Nancy for Gafton of 
France, and publifhed at Paris by Ifrael Silveltre in 1662 ; 
«¢ A Woman fitting in a Field,” a child in her arms, and an- 
other eating fruit, is feated under a tree, a {mall engraving, and 
very rare ; two {mall prints, called by the French collectors 
** Deux Filenfes affifes,’”? and «‘ Deux Dames qui fe promi- 
nent,”’ are alfo rare ; “¢ Two Females habited al Allemande ;”’ 
‘A female Gardener with an Afs;’’ and “ An old Man, 
accompanied by a little Boy,’’ are {mall plates, with land- 
feape backgrounds. 
‘The following farcical fubjects are executed on {mall plates, 
in the fame ftyle as the celebrated “* Beggars’’ by this artift, 
and with equal fpirit, wiz. “ A comic Figure,” (a fort of 
Falftaff, with a large belly and wearing a {word) ; ** Two 
‘Harlequins,”? who are dancing in grotefque attitudes; and 
¢¢ A Buffoon,”’ “ A Scaramouch,”’ and «A Pierrot,’ three 
‘plates with theatrical backgrounds; ** A Comb Merchant,”’ 
another comic figure, bearing a pedlar’s pack on his back, 
and holding a comb in his hand. 

Topographical and other Landfcapes.—“ View of the Lou- 
vre, with the ancient Tower of Nefle,’’ a folio plate ; “ View 
‘of the Pont-Neuf at Paris,”’ ditto. Thefe are of the beit of 
Callot’s landfcapes. Another view of the Pont-Neuf was 
engraved by our artift in 1629, in which the ground was etched 
by Silveftre. ‘This is a qto. plate, and the impreffions which 
are (on account of their rarity) moft in efteem, are thofe 
which were taken before Silveftre touched the plate ; “ ‘The 
© Vou. XIX. 


Parterre of Nancy,’’ where many perfons are walking, a 
piece in the long and narrow form of a frieze ; * The Gar- 
den of Nancy,” an extremely rare print, infcribed Jac. 
Callot, inv. et fec.; * La Carriere,” the new freet of 
Nancy, in which is introduced a caroufal and tiltine-match. 
jas ° = So 
This is alfo in the form of a frieze, and the earlier impreffions 
are without the name of Silveftre; «* La petite Place de 
Sienne,”’ in 4to. ; ‘ The Great Fair of Madonna del Impru- 
netta,”’ called in England ** The Great Fair of Florence,” on 
account of its having been engraven in that city. It reprefents 
a fair which is annually held in honour of the miraculous 
conception ; and iselteemed one of the moft capital, as it is 
one of the largeft of the engravings of Callot, being in 
length twenty-fix inches and fixteen in height. It confifts 
of a bird’s-eye view over a valt area, which is terminated by 
the church of the holy Virgin, and move remotely by diftant 
mountains. Wiihin the area thoufands of figures, grouped 
with appropriate tafte and fkill, are engaged in all the vari- 
eties of bufinefs and entertainment which is prefented by an 
Italian fair held under a genial fy. It perfeétly fuggetts 
Milton’s idea of 


«¢ The bufy hum of men," 


and isin truth a furprifing produétion, fuch as modern aft, 
and modern attention almoit would turn from in defpair: yet 
fo fuperior was the patieat attention of the public of two 
centuries ago, and the patient fkillof our artilt, that Callot 
copied this print, on account of the great demand for if, 
and even, as fome authors have afferted, engraved a third 
plate of the fame fubje@, with fome flight variations. 

The firft plate, which was publifhed in the year 1620, is 
diftinguifhed from the fecond, by the words “in Fiorenza,”” 
which appear below at the right hand corner of the margin 
of the plate, whereas in the fecond plate, the words in the 
fame part of the margin are “ fe Fiorentie—et excudit Nancij,” 
which latter word has occafioned it to be contraditingwifhed 
among connoiffeurs and dealers, by the title of « The great 
Fair of Nancy.” The firft plate may alfo be known to perfons 
of tafte and difcernment, from the fecond, by its fuperior 
ftyle of execution: there is a certain fpontaneoufnefs, the 
refult of original feeling, in the firft, which could not be 
copied even by the author himfelf, without fome fymptoms 
of reftraint. The fcarcity of good impreffions allo makes 
it bear a much higher value than the copy : for as it was far 
lefs fuccefsfully corroded with the aquafortis, the number of 
good impreffions which the p!ate produced was much more 
limited. 

A third plate of this fubje& is mentioned by Roft and 
Huber, but the prefent writer has not feen it, nor does it 
appear to have been feen,—at leat it is not_ mentioned—by 
Strutt. Perhaps the copy by Savery may have led thefe 
authors into error on this point. The copy may eafily be 
known from thofe by the hand of Callot, by its interior 
merits, and by its being reverfed. ‘* La petite Foire,’? (the 
little fair) otherwife called “The Players at Bowls,” is not 
properly the reprefentation of a fair, but of a village fete. 
Peafants are dancing in a ring, and the muficians are feated 
in avery large old tree, which has all the appearance of being 
a portrait. The players at bowls, are a group at the right 
hand corner of the print. Strutt fays, that “ this is one of 
the fearcelt of Callot’s works, and it is very difficult to meet 
with a fine impreflion of it, for the diflance and other parts of 
the plate failed in the biting.’’ It is an oblong folio, and 
the proof impreffions, which, of courfe, are molt fought 
after, are before the name of Callot was engraven. A 
landfcape, in the front of which are two pilgrims. It is 
in 4to. and without the name of Callot. “ A Stag Hunt :” 
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in the ordinary impreffions of this plate, the fmall and dif- 
tant wild boar hunt is fearcely feen. It 1s a folio, and of the 
frieze proportions. ‘*‘ A double Rock in the Middle of the 
Sea :’’ on the top ef this double rock are two eagles with a 
bannerol, and an infcription in honour of Columbus, in 
4to.; “The two jolly Mariners,’’ a well executed plate, 
in gto. ; four landfcapes, lengthways, in {mall 4to.; * The 
Grand Thefe,’’ two emblematic plates in foliv, dedicated to 
the duke of Lorraine; * A Vine Arbour,’’ a fmall 4to. 
plate, the fubject of which is a fete before the door of a 
country public houfe, with an infcription on the margin, 
fignifying that this is the /a/f plate engraven by the late 
Jacques Callot, to which the aquafortis was not applied till 
after his deceafe; from which it may be prefumed that 
the death of our artift was fomewhat fudden. 

The following Portraits are alfo from the graver or etching 
needle of this diltinguifhed engraver. Cofmo IIT. grand 
duke of Tufcany, in an ornamented oval. Frangois, grand 
duke of Tufcany, ditto, in 4to., very rare. Cnarles III. 
duke of Lorraine, in 4to. rare. Louis de Lorraine, prince 
of Phalfbourg, onhorfeback, 4to. Le Marquis de Marig- 
nan, a general in the fervice of the emperor Charles V. 4to. 
Donatus Antellenfis, fenator, commonly known by the name 
of «* The Senator,’? in an oval, gto. rare. Charles de 
Lorme, firft phylician to Louis XIII., in an ornamented 
oval, gto. Giovanni Domenico Peri d’Archidoffa, in an 
ornamented border, commonly known by the name of ‘ The 
Gardener,”’ in 4to. 

The reader may perhaps be pleafed to be informed that a 
{mall portrait of Callot himfelf has been drawn and en- 
graved by Michael Lafne. It has the following infcription, 
* Jacobus Callottus Nobilis Lotharingus Calcographus.” 

The engravings of Della Bella are little lefs numerous 
than thofe of Callot ; though the largett of Callot’s exceed 
the dimenfions of any of thofe of his fucceflor. ‘Their merits 
were in many refpets very fimilar. If with the elegant 
lightnefs of form and exquilite tafte of Della Bella, we feem 
more in the fairy land of engraving, Callot poffeffed more 
perfpicuity, more firmnefs of outline, and greater powers 
of compolition ; yet they are twin brothers in point of ex- 
cellence, and, to the prefent hour, unrivalled in their de- 
partment of art, though it mult be allowed that Monf. 
Berthaud, the Parifian, has of late years made fome very 
near approximations toward the merits of Callot and Delia 
Bella. We are enabled to add the following lift of fele& 
prints by the latter, to the feanty lift of Strutt, which the 
reader will find affixed to our biography of Della Bella :— 
A portrait of Della Bella, drefled in the Perfian habit, 
drawn and engraved by himfelf. Other portraits of Sigif- 
mund Beldrini, a noble Milanefe. Mount-Joy St. Denis, 
king at arms, with a grand funeral procefiion in the back 
ground; a very rare print, in 8vo. Horace Gonzales, in 
an oval ; likewife very rare. Ferdinand IJ. emperor of the 
Romans, in folio. Bernardo Ricci on horfeback, furnamed 
Il Yedefchino ; Ferdinand II.’s jefter, in folio. St. An- 
tonin, archbifhop of Florence, kneeling on the clouds, 
Della Bella’s earlieft engraving. 

Hiflorical Subjedts, Sc.—** St. Anthony, mounted on a 
Monlter with two Heads, a Man’s and a Woman's,” in- 
fcribed “ Super afpidem et bafilicum ambulatis ;’’ a {mall 
upright plate of *« The Departure of Jacob with Rachael 
and her Flock ;’? “ Jacob's Journey to Egypt in quelt 
of Jofeph,” in gto. ; “ The Battle of the Amalekites,”’ of 
the fame fize ; a {mall upright plate of * St. John, leaning 
his right Hand on a Lamb ;” a {mall upright print of 
« The Virgin fitting with the Infant Jefus ;’? another 


« Virgin and Child ;”? another of « The Virgin fuckling 


the Infant,"’ on a white ground; “A Repofo,” in a crrcle s 
another ** Repofo,’’ where, in the background, St. Jofeph 
is leaning againft a tree, reading, in 4to.; * A Flight into 
Egypt,” furmounted by cherubs heads ; another {mall up- 
right print of the fame fubject, reprefenting “ The Holy 
Virgin, with the Infant in her Arms, fitting on an Afs, 
led by St. Jofeph ;’?? another ‘¢ Holy Virgin fuckling the 
Infant Chrift,’? infcribed Caracci inv. in a circle; ‘¢ The 
youthful Saviour explaining the Sacred Writings to his 
Mother and St. Jofeph:’? in the clouds 1s God and the 
Holy Spirit, a very rare little print, firlt etched, and after- 
wards finifhed with the graver; a very rare print, entitled 
“ Effigie del gloriofo Martyre Sto. Benedetto ;”” the dif- 
covery of the miraculous image of ‘ Notre-Dame del Im- 
prunetta,’’ near Florence ; ‘* The Church Triumphant,” 
an allegorical figure, clothed in a pric’s garment of white 
linen, and crowned with a tiara, with one foot on the earth 
and the other on the fea; a finall folio print of “ St. Prof 
per defcending from Heaven ;’? a nearly fquare print of 
the tyrant Phalaris, enclofing Perillus in the brazen bull, 
from Polidoro ; an antique bas-relief of a female with her 
face covered, from the fame mafter ; a {mall ftanding figure 
of Lucretia, from Parmegiano ; a {mall plate, nearly fquare, 
of three children holding above their heads a wooden difhy 
on which are three verfes, from Guido; an antique bas- 
relief of a female, ftanding, trying to flop a ball; a folio 
print in a fquare ornamented border, of a foldier on horfes 
back, galloping away with a female, called ‘ Clovis and 
Clotilda,’’ very rare ; a failor, of whom a beggar is afking 
charity ; a young failor, fitting on a hillock half covered 
with his cloak, laying his hand on a dog’s head, with other 
figures ; a {mall print of four Turks, half length ; another 
of three, with a negro and a boy ; the huntrefs holding a 
dog, a fingular engraving, marked twice with S. D. Bella; 
an eagle, with extended wings, devouring a hen; above, in 
a circle, are two horfes efcaping, and a multitude of fpec- 
tators, in {mall folio ; «* The Philofopher’s Stone,’’ in large 
4to. a very fine and large print ; «¢ The Fan,”’ or a féte on the 
Arno, an oval print, which was long attributed to Callott ; 
a peripective view of the catafalque of the emperor Fer- 
dinand, and of the interior decoration of the church, with 
the arms of the family of Medicis, in folio; a grand 'Thefes 
{upported at the canonization of Francis Solanus Condelier, 
at Rome, a rare print, in large folio; a plan of the fiege 
of Rochelle, figned Stefano Della Bella del. et fecit ; a large 
upright print of the plan of the fiege of Arras, done for 
cardinal Richelieu, figned as before ; the Repofoir, or featt 
of God, a large print, lengthways, of which it is very diffi- 
cult to find a good impreffion ; a view of the Pont-Neuf at 
Paris, a large print lengthways: the firll impreflions of this 
plate were taken before the weathercock was added to the 
{teeple of St. Germain l’Auxerrcis; a folio print of the 
Caitle of St. Angelo; on the foreground are groups of 
figures. 

The following are in Scts.—Two landfeapes ; two other 
landfcapes in the tafte of Silveftre; fix different views of 
the Pont of Livourne, in large folio; the four feafons, 
reprefented in ovals ; the four elements; eight marine fub- 
jects, in the ftyle of Callot, entitled «* Divers Embarque- 
ments, faits par S. D. Bella,’’ dedicated to Lorenzo de 
Medicis ; fix prints of vafes, in gto. in a rich and ex- 
quifite talte, and very finely executed; fix landfcapes, in 
circles ; four very fine land{capes, with figures. in folio ; four 
views in Rome, namely, the temple of Antoninus Pius, 
the arch of Conftantine, the temple of Concord, and the 
celebrated vafe in the gardens of the Medicean palace, in 
which Della Bella has introduced his own portrait ; three 
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grand fubjects of battles, r. A naval combat before the ifle 
of Ré; 2. The defcent of the Englith in the ifle of Ré; 
3. The defeat and capture of general Lambay, with a plan 
of the battle; thefe three plates were drawn and engraved 
by Della Bella, for the book of Valdor, entitled «« T'riom- 
phes de Louis le Jufte ;”” twelve prints of Moors, Hun- 
garians, Afiatics, and Africans, on horfeback, in circles, 
with very fine backgrounds, in 4to.; a fet of fixteen fmall 
{quare. {ubjeéts, reprefenting warriors, hunters, fifhers, and 

afants, &c. very rare, and attributed by fome to Callot ; 
another fet of eighteen, intitled “ Raccolta di rari capricci, 
nuove invenzioni di Cartelli et Ornamenti, poffi in luce dal 
Sign. Stefano Della Bella,”’ of different fizes ; another fet of 
twenty-eight, intitled “ Vues d’édilices et d’endroits pubiics, 
mife au jour par Ifrael Silveftre,”’ in folio ; more than half 
of thefe views in France and Italy are engraved by Della 
Bella; a fet of twenty-two, intitled « Divers griffonemens 
et épreuves a l’eau forte, faites par Stef. Della Bella,” of 
different fizes: this fet has. often been reprinted and en- 
larged, and the good impreflions~are now become very 
fearce; a fet of five of Death preying upon the human 
{pecies of all ages, with fine backgrounds ; and one entitled 
«La fixiéme mort,’’ a melancholy fubjeét, began by Della 
Bella, under his unfortunate malady, and finifhed by his 
pupil Galiftrucci. 

Antonio Francifco Lucini was alfo of Florence, and 
born in the fame year with his countryman Della Bella, 
from the fludy of whofe works, aud thofe of Callot, he ap- 
pears to have formed his ftyle. His plates are marked 
with one or other of the monograms which will be found 
in our Plate If. 

His principal works are a fet of fixteen very rare prints 
of the battles and aflaults of the Turks during the fiege 
of Malta, from the pictures by Mattia Perez de Alefio, and 
a fete on the Arno, of folio dimenfions, after Della Bella, 
dated 1634. 

Franceico Cozza has been already noticed as an hiflorical 
painter in frefco. (See Cozza.) His prints confilt of 
{pirited etchings, in which the manual part is executed with 
more neatnefs than has often been attained by painters. In 
« St. Peter’s Contrition,”’ he has fhewn much good draw- 
ing, though the print is flight. The other works we fhall 
mention from his hand are, “* A penitent Magdalen,” and 
se A Roman Charity ;’ they are all from his own cem- 
politions, and of folio dimenfions. 

Cefar Baflano, or Baffanus, was born at Milan in the 
year 1554. Under whom he {tudied has not been afcer- 
tained. He worked eatirely with the graver, and his 
ftyle bears confiderable refemblance to that of Cornelius 
Cort. 

The mott confiderable work in which he was engaged, 
and which }ie executed wm conjunction with Falcini and 
Ciamberlanus, is a fet of fixteen plates, entit'ed ‘* Il Santo 
Senato de Giefa,”? a very rare work, which both Hein- 
nekin and Strutt have omitted to mention. It confilts of 
heads of the Virgin Mary, Jefus Chrift, and the Apoftles, 
felected and engraved from pictures of the very firlt cele- 
brity. 

The other known engravings of Baffanus are, a portrait 
of Gafpar Afeilias; an archite€@tural Frontifpiece for a 
work by Trancis Piccolini, in folio; and ‘The Nativity,” 
of the fame dimenfions. 

His coadjutor Ciamberlano, or Ciamberlanus, was ori- 
ginally a doctor of laws, but guitted the ftudy of jurifpru- 
dence for that of engraving. The cypher which he aflixed 
to his prints will be found in P/ate ITT. of the monograms of 
the Jtalian School of Engravers ; and we have already men- 


tioned the leading events of his life under the article Cram 
BERLANO. 

The principal engravings by this artift are “* A dead St. 
Jerome, lying on a Stone,” after Raphael; a fet of ten 
piates, after different mafters, in Svo, contifting of devo- 
tional fubjefis; “ Angels holding the Inftruments of the 
Crucifixion, Paffion, &c.;’? another fet of fourteen, in 
{mall folio, after Raphael, of ‘* Jefus Chrift and the 
Apoftles ;”’ « Jefus Chrift on the Mount of Olives, com- 
forted by an Angel,’ from Al. Cafolani, in folio; * Jefus 
Chrift appearing to Mary Magdalen in the Garden,”’ from 
Barroccio, in large folio; « Chrift appearing to St. The- 
refia with his Crofs,’’? 1615, in folio; two fubjects of 
Thefes, dated 1625, in large folio. 

Giovanni Francefco Barbieri.—Guercino da Cento is the 
name by which this juftly celebrated painter is moft com- 
monly known; for an account of whofe great merits as a 
painter, fee the article Bansprert Giovanni FRANCISCO. 
As an engraver, he has left but few memorials behind him ; 
but thofe are executed with great freedom and fpirit, in a 
manner much refembling thofe admirable drawings of his 
with a pen, which are held in fuch high eftimation: ‘ St. 
Anthony of Padua;” ‘St. Peter in Grief,” both half 
lengths, infcribed ** Joan F. Barbieri f. Id.,°’ in folio; 
“© St. John,”’ the fame; ** St. Jerome before the Crucifix ;” 
a portrait of a man with a hat on, and acurled beard; por- 
trait of a female with curled hair; and a buft of a man in an 
ea{tern coftume, all of folio dimenfions ; are probably all the 
prints that Guercino ever produced. 

Luciano Borzoni was born at Genca in the year 1590, 
and died in the fame city in 1645. He learned the elements 
of art of his uncle Philippe Bertolotto, and Cefar Corte. 
His piétures poffefs much merit, are well coloured, and 
carefully executed. He painted with the fame fuecets in oil 
as in frefco; and whillt painting the ceiling of the church 
della Nunziata, he unfortunately loft his hfe by a fall from 
the fcaffold. 

He left three fons, all artilts, among whom Francifco 
Marie diftinguifhed himfelf moit, by patnting land{capes and 
marine fubjects. 

Borzonj etched many of his own compofitions with a con- 
fiderable portion of tafle, among which the following will 
probably be found to poflefs moft merit: a portrait of 
Guiftiniani; “ St. Peter delivered from Prifon;"’ ‘“ The 
Vulture preying on Prometheus ;”? all of which are in gta 
Some Holy Families, Madonnas, and other devotional fub- 
jects, con{titute the remainder of his works on copper. 

Vefpafiano Strada was the fon of a Spanifh painter of 
fome eminence, but was born at Rome in the year 1591, 
during the refidence of his parents in that city, where he died 
at the age of thirty-fix. 

His works confilt of etchings from his own compofitions, 
executed in a painter-like ftyle ; flight and rapid, but maf- 
terly and free. ‘Thofe held in moft eftimation are ‘* Pontius 
Pilate producing Chrilt to the People,’’ half figures, in 
{mall folio; the fame fubjeét, of the upright form; ‘* St 
Catherine adoring the Infant Chrift,” in gto.; ‘ Chriit 
crowned with. Thorns,”’ in fmall gto.; “ The Holy Fa- 
mily, with St. John,’ ditto; “* The Holy Virgin fupported 
by Angels.’? His plates are generally marked with the 
initial letters of his names. 

Of Aleffandro Algardi, a Bolognefe artift, who lived at 
this period, we have already treated, (See ALGanop1.) 
To the engravings we have mentioned by him, the collector 
fhould add * The Cries of Bologna,” confilling of eighty 
gto. prints after Caracci, engraved by Algardi in conjunc. 
tion with Simon Guillain. 

The 
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Fhe etchings of Spagnoletto (for an account of whofe 
extraordinary talents as a painter, fee the article Ripgra) 
are executed in a bold, firm, and free ftyle: his chiarofcnro 
is broad, powerful, and pleafing ; and he drew with ad- 
mirable fkill. His heads, hands, and feet, are marked in 
a matterly manner; and among the former, thofe of his old 
men, which he was fond of introducing into his compofitions, 
are defervedly admired. 

In Plate ILL. of the monograms of the Jtalian Engravers, 
will be found the various cyphers with which te occafionally 
marked his performances, of which the following are jultly 
held in efteem: “ A dead Chrilt ;? “The Martyrdom of 
St. Bartholomew,’’ both of folio dimenfions; in {mall folio, 
«© A penitent St. Jerome, with an Angel blowing a Trum- 
pet.” (Note.—There are two plates of this fubje&t, in one 
of which the angel is omitted.) Another St. Jerome, a 
{mall upright, where a fkull lies on the ground, and the 
faint is reading ; a folio plate of ‘* Bacchus made drunk by 
Satyrs,’? dated 1628; two {mall heads of old men, one of 
them with the face covered; ‘* Dante crowned with Laurel, 
fitting ina Defert ;” ‘Don Juan of Auftria on Horfeback,” 
a folio plate. 

The above are all from his own compofitions ; and we 
know of but one work of Spagnoletto that is after another 
painter,. namely, “ A Repofe, during the Flight into 
Evypt.” from Charles Saracenus, wherein angels are 
foothine the holy travellers with divine mulic. 

Oliviero Gatti was of the Bolognefe fchool, and ap- 
parently fludied engraving under A.voftine Caracci. 
was born at Parma in the year 15983 but the time or man- 
ner of his death have not been recorded. 

Gatti worked chiefly, if not entirely, with the graver ; 
and his prints have a confiderable fhare of merit. He at- 
tended but little to the textures of various fubftances, and 
hence his execution is fomewhat dry; but he poffefied that 
firft requifite of a good engraver,—found drawing. 

His beft prints are “ St. Francis Xavier kneeling on the 
Sea-fhore to take up a floating Crucifix,’’ from his own 
compofition, and of folio dimenfions ; a half figure of * The 
Holy Virgin careffing the Infant Chrift,’? in 4to., after 
Garbieri; “‘ St. Jerome embracing a Crucifix,’ a folio 
plate, after Auguitino Caracci, dated 1602; an emblematic 
or heraldic fubjeét from Lodovico Caracci, reprefenting an 
armed knight, furrounded by Jupiter, Hercules, Neptune, 
Apollo, and Pallas, and an armorial bearing fupported by 
two river gods, of a folio fize; anda fet of four ovals, in 
4to., after Pordenone, of which the fubjects are “ The 
Deity forming the World,’”’ « The Creation of Adam,” 
«© Abraham’s Sacrifice,” and * Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes.”’ 

Giovanni Baptifta Vanni was celebrated to a certain de- 
gree in the three arts of architeCture, painting, and engrav- 
ing. He was born at Pifa in the year 1599, and died at 
Florence in 1660. He frequented different {chools, and is 

elieved to have learned etching of Julio Parigi. 

His etchings are performed in a painter-like manner, with 
freedom and {pirit, but are deficient in correétnefs ; and are 
marked either with the initial letters, or fome contraction of 
his names. Of thefe the moft diftinguifhed are ‘The Dome 
of the Cathedral at Parma,” after Correggio, engraved on 
fifteen plates, and dated 1642; ‘“ The Martyrdom of two 
Saints,’’ alfo from a pi€ture by Correggio; and “ The Mar- 
riage of Cana in Galilee,”’ a large folio print, engraved on 
two plates, after Paul Veronefe, dated 1637, and juitly 
reckoned the mafter-piece of Vanni. 

Giovanni Baptifta Mercati alfe produced fome fpirited 
etchings about this period. He was a native of Sienna, 


He 


born about the beginning of the feventeenth century, but » 
refided for the. greater part of his life at Rome. His prints’ 
are flight, yet manifeft fome tafte ; and he etched both hif-’ 
tory and landf{cape, 

The following will probably afford the colle&or the moft 
fatisfa€tory fpecimens of his powers: a fet of fifty {mall 
plates of the ruined edifices of Italy, ina ftyle which might 
be fufpe&ted to be borrowed from that of Silveftre, if Sil- 
veftre had then appeared; a fet of four of the bas-reliefs 
which adorn the arch of Conttantine, of the folio fize, and 
circular form; ‘ St. Bibian refufing to facrifice to Jupiter,” 
after Pietro da Cortona, in folio, dated 1626; and ‘ Av 
Holy Family, with St. Catherine,’’ a fmall folio, after 
Correggio, dated 1620. 

Giuteppe, or Jofeph Cremonefe, was born at Cremona in 
the year 1600, and refided at Ferrara. There is a picture 
of his, of St. Mark, preferved at the church of St. Ben- 
net, at Ierrara, which is mentioned with great praife in 
the Italian tour of Cochin. The following prints of me- 
diocre pretenfions are engraved by this artift from his own 
defigns :—“ Samfon and Dalilah;” « David, with the Head’ 
of Goliah ;”’ a kneeling figure of “*St. Roch,” all of folio 
dimentions ;”’ « David contemplating the Head of Goliah ;” 
a bifhop of the order of St. Bernard; and, a ftudy of a 
naked female; all of quarto fize. 

Pietro, and Jacques-Antonio Steffanoni, father and fon, 
were born at Venice, the father in the year 1600, and the 
fon in 1620. ‘They went to Rome, where they engraved in 
conjunétion with each other. There is a book, etched by 
Pietro, of initruétions in drawing, confilting of forty plates ; 
and fome prints for a work of antique gems, by Fortunius 
Licetus. This book was frit printed at Rome A.D. 
1627, and reprinted by J. A. Steffanoni at Padua in 1664. 
We have, among others, the following etchings by the 
fon, which poflefs fome merit :—‘“‘ The Virgin and Child, _ 
with St. John and feveral Angels,”? known by the name of _ 
‘“‘ The Virgin of the Swallow,’’ from L. Caracci; another’ 
“Virgin and Child, with St. John,’’ half figures, from 
Aug. Caracci, both in quarto; a middling-fized upright 
print, of «A Merchant and his Family reduced to Beggary;”” 
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two more fubjeéts of Holy Families, from Aug. Caracci;, — 


«<The S'aughter of the Innocents,” from Guido; “ The 
Miracle of St. Antony of Padua,’? from Lorenzo Paffi- 
nelli, in large folio; and ‘The Martyrdom of St. Urfula, 
and her Companions,”’ of the fame fize. | 
Jean Baptiita Pafcalini, or Pafqualino, was born at Cento, 
a village near Bologna, A.D. 1600, and frequented the 
{chool of Cyrus Ferri; though he does not appear to have 
made any meritorious progreis in painting. He engraved a 
great number of prints from various Bolognefe painters, 
but particularly from his countryman Guerchino; whofe — 


bold fpirited ftyle in drawing with a pen he attempted to. 


imitate with the graver, but he did not poffefs fufficient 
command of that initrument to fucceed, neither is it at all 
adapted to fucha purpofe. The etchings of Pafcalini, ac- 
cording to Huber, always convey the idea of original com= 
pofitions, but in this praife- we cannot conf{cientioufly join. 
‘hofe among them which are entitled to mo{t commendation, 
are “St. Felix, a Capuchin, kneeling before the Virgin and” 
Infant Chrift,’? in folio; «St. Diego,” from L. Caracci, 
marked J. B. Centenfis ; a larye folio print of “* The Death 
of St. Cecilia,’? from Dominichino; The Aurora,” a_ 
large print lengthways, on two plates, from, the celebrated 
picture of Guido, which has fince been finely engraven by, 
Giacomo Frey, and alfo by Audenarde. , 


The following Suljeés are from Guerchino:—A {mall print 


of « Jefus Chrift dictating to St. John ;’’ a large upright 
’ . "print 
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print of « The Refurreétion of Lazarus;’’ « Chrift giving the 
Keys to Peter,’’ a middling-fized upright ; «¢ Chrift taken into 
Cuftody in the Garden of Olives,” in folio ; «¢ he Appari- 
tion of the Angels, who fhew to Mary Magdalen the In- 
ftruments of the Paffion,” in large folio ; “*'{he Pilgrims on 
their way to Emaus,” in quarto ; ‘* The Incredulity of St. 
Thomas,” in folio ; a {mall folio print of * Orpheus playing 
on the Violin ;’’ two Holy Families, both in quarto; “ St. 
Charles Borromeus;’’ a middling-fized upright, entitled 
** St. Felice Cappucino miraculofamente reflufcita unfan- 
ciullo morto ;’’ and “ Tancred and Erminea,’’ dated 1620. 

Of Anprea CaAMAsseEl; the two Curtiu, FRANCESCO 
Berpixi; CAMILLE ConGio, and Griutio CaARPIoNe, 
who all lived at this period, we have already treated: as, 
fee thefe articles refpectively. 

Giulio, or Julius Cefar Venenti, was born at Bologna in 
the year 1609. He learned drawing under Philip Frito, 
who was of the {chool of Guido, and one of the belt of his 
difciples. Venenti was a gentleman of fortune, and not 
profeffionally an artift, yet the meritorious plates which he 


etched con amori, have been thought worthy of a place in: 


the Italian fchool. 
- flyle, are marked with one of the two monograms which we 


His etchings are performed ina flight 


have copied in Plate III., and their fubjects are—* The 
Guardian Angel,” in quarto ; ‘ Mithridates prefented with 
a Cup. of Poifon ;”’ “ fancred and Clorinda,”’ all after D. 
M. Canuti; “‘ The Virgin of the Refe,’’ after Parmegiano, 
all in {mall folio ; and “The Holy Family repofing,”’ after 
Annibal Caracci, in larger folio. 

For the biography. of Francefco Grimaldi, furnamed 
Boxoenese, fee that article. His etchings are performed 
with painter-like freedom and fpirit, and in thofe of land- 
fcape in particular, he difcovers a founder knowledge of 
perfpective, than perhaps had yet appeared in Europe, and 
his trees are ably chara¢terized. 

Of his numerous plates, which are almoft entirely from 
his own compofitions, we fhall mention as worthy of pre- 
ference—a rich land{cape, with buildings, and fifhermen on 
the fore-ground; another, in which the baptifm of our 
Saviour is introduced, both in folio; two ditto, in larger 
folio, of mountainous fcenes, with figures and ruined build- 
ings ; two ditto, of the upright form, after Annibal Ca- 
racci, in one of which is a river winding through forett 
fcenery ; four ditto, from the fame mafter. His view of 


—Caftel Gandolfo is a well-known and jultly admired produc- 


tion, which will long continue to be a favourite {ludy with 
landfcape painters, and of which there has been a finely 
engraved copy produced in our own country by Vivares 
and Chatelain. 

Agoftini Mete'li (the elder), wasa native of Bologna, 
born A.D. 1609. He ftudied fucceflively under Gabriel 
Ferrantini and Dentone, and, befides his merit as an en- 

raver, excelled in painting architectural ornaments both in 
oot, and in oil. He was invited to Spain by Philip IV., 
and died at Madrid in the year 1660. 

His etchings are performed with no inconfiderable por- 
tion of talte, and we believe are entirely of an ornamental 
charaGer. His fet of forty-eight friezes are after his own 
defigns. ‘T'wenty-four plates of ornaments, are partly taken 
from the defigns of F. Curti, and are partly engraven by the 
younger Metelli, of whom we are about to treat. 

Giofeffo Marie Metelli was the fon and f{cholar of Agof- 
tino, and was born at Bologna in the year 1634. After 
acquiring the rudiments of art from the inftractions of his 
father, he fucceflively frequented, for his improvement, the 


‘{chools of Albano, Guercino, Del Torre, and Cantarini. 


‘Lhe plates of Gioleffo confit chiefly of etching, which 


he executed in a flight manner. His chiarofcuro is 
feeble, his drawing incorreét, from hafte or negligence, and 
he gave no attention whatever to the art of exprefling the 
textures of various fubftances; yet what he did, could only 
have been done by the praétifed hand of an artiit, and this 
circumftance combined with the intrinfic merits of many of 
the pictures after which he engraved, have made his prints 
(which are fomewhat numerous) fought after by the cog- 
nofcenti. 

The various monograms with which he occafionally marked 
them, will be found in Plate IL1. of thofe ufed by the Jta- 
lian Majlers, and among his beft works may be ranked the 
following :—A fet of twelve large upright folio prints, 
from the moft efteemed pi€tures in the churches of Bologna ; 
a fet of twenty, from the hiftory of Eneas, painted by the 
three Caracci, in the Favian palace at Bologna, in large 
folio; a fet of forty, in {mall folio, and of the upright 
form, of “The Cries of Bologna,’’ from Annibal Caracci ; 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds,” a large upright fo- 
lio, from Correggio; “ ‘The Martyrdom of St. Erafmus,’’ 
from Pouflin; David and Goliah,” from Titian; The 
Invention of the Crofs,”” from Tintoret, all in large folio ; 
*‘ Lazarus.at the Gate of Dives,’* after Paul Veronefe. 

He alfo produced feveral plates from his own compofitions, 
particularly «* The four-and-twenty Hours of human Fe- 
licity,’? which were publifhed at Bologna in 1675, and to 
which he afterwards added two plates, fo that the complete _ 
fet confifts of twenty-fix; and a fet, of which we know 
not the precife number, called « Metelli’s ColleGtion of Pro- 
verbs,’’ publifhed in the year 1678, both of which feries are 
now become exceedingly rare. 

Pietro del Po was born at Palermo A.D 1610, and died 
at Naples in 1692. He travelled to Rome, and was much | 
employed there in the adornment of churches, both as painter 
and architect, and alfo by the Spanifli amba(lador. 

Del Po engraved a confiderable number of plates which 
confift of etching mingled with the work of the graver. - 
The general ftyle of his art appears to be {tudied from that 
of Dominichino ; and the moft diftinguifhed of his prints 
are ‘St. John Baptift in the Wildernefs;”? «* The Woman 
of Canaan ;”? and. * A dead Chrilt on the Lap of the Holy 
Virgm,” all in folio, and after Annibal Caracci; « The 
Madonna and Child attending to the divine Harmony of , 
Angels ;’’ “St. Jerome on his Knees, confoled by an 
Angel ;’’ anda fet of the cardinal virtues, “ Prudence,”’ “Sut 
tice,’ ‘¢ Temperance,’”’ and “ Fortitude,’® all in large folio, 
after Dominichino; ‘* The Annunciation ;’’ “ The Nativity -*3 
and **The Flight into Egypt,’? in folio, after Pouffin ; 
*‘ Achilles and Ulyffes,’”? after the fame mafter; ‘* Venus 
and Cupid vifiting the Forge of Vulcan,’’: after Sifto Ba- 
dalochio ; and ‘* Neptune in his Chariot,’ after Julio Ro. 
mano, of the oftagon form; all of folio dimenfions. 

Giacomo del Po, andhis filter Therefa, the fon and daughter 
of Pietro, alfo etched feveral plates, in a hyle refembling that 
of their father, among whichis ** Sufanna furprifed by the 
Elders,” after Caracci, « folio plate, engraved by Therefa. 

Simon Cantarini,.furnamed Il Pefarefe, was born at Pelaro, 
a city of Urbino, in the year 1610. He learned the rudi- 
ments of art under Ridelf, but afterwards became one of 
the moft diftinguithed of the pupils of Guido, whole {tyle, 
both of painting and etching, he imitated with fo much fuc- 
cefs, that the works of the difciple are not unfrequently 
miftaken for thofe of the matter. 

Cantarini died at Verona, at the early age of thirty-eighr. 
He produced ‘a great number of prints, which are for the 
molt part of religious fubjecis, aad of which Adam Bartfch 
has formed a catalogue which we believe is complete. 


7 ‘Among . 
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Among thefe are feven of what the Italians term Repofos, 
during the flight into Egypt, three, of which the Holy 
Family is the fubje¢t, and four, of the Madonna and Child ; 
they are after his own compefitions, and of 4to. dimen- 
fions. 

The remainder that are worthy of fele€tion from the 
works of Cantarini are, *¢ The Beatification of the Holy 
Virgin ;"’ two plates of « St. John Baptift in the Wilder- 
nefs ;’’ ** The Martyrdom of St. Sebaftian ;”” * St. An- 
tlony of Padua on his Knees adoring the Infant Saviour 
furrounded with a Glory of Angels,” in folio; a fmall 
print of « St. Anthony of Padua kneeling before an Altar, 
holding the Infant Chrift in his Arms ;"’ «St. Benoit curing 
the Demoniac,’’ from Louis Caracci, in folio; “ A 
Guardian Angel conduéting an Infant to Heaven 5” « Ju- 
piter, Neptune, and Pluto, doing Homage to Cardinal 
Borghefe,”? who is reprefented in heaven furrounded by 
genii, who difplay the attributes of the four cardinal virtues, 
in large folio ; this print has been miftakenly called the 


Quos ego, and it is one of the fineft engravings by Pefarefe,. 


though long attributed to Guido; « The Rape of Europa,” 
in folio, a very fine print, and very rare; ‘* Mercury and 
Argus ;?? ** Mars, Venus, and Cupid, at the Foot of a 
Tree,” from P. Veronefe, both in folio; “ Venus and 
Adonis, with Cupid,” in gto.3 ‘* Love and Fortune,” in 
ato. (connoiffeurs attribute this print to Pefarefe, though 
itis marked “ G. Renus in. & fec.’’); and a frontifpiece to 
a book, reprefenting a coat of arms, fupported by two 
angels, blowing trumpets; at the bettom is a river god 
leaning on an urn; avery f{pirited etching. 

Giovanni Andrea Sirani was born at Bologna in 1610, 
and died in the fame city A.D. 1660. He was fucceffively 
the difciple of Cavedone and Guido, and imitated the ityle 
cf the latter, both in painting and engraving, with fuccefs. 
We have fome matterly etchings from his hand, which may 
be regarded as original works, fince they are from com- 
pofitions by himfelf; thefe he commonly marked with his 
initials, G.A.S. or L.A.S. The following are generally, 
and we think juftly, efteemed among his bett productions :— 
«¢ Judith, with the Head of Holofernes,’’ half length, in the 
background is an old woman, in folio; ‘The Virgin and 
Infant Chrift fitting on a Cufhion, with St. John at her 
fide,” in an oval (this is from Guido); a fmall print of 
«< St. Michael overpowering Satan,’”? a middling-fized up- 
right print of « A Sybii fitting on a Bank, liltening atten- 
tively to an Angel, who is placed behind a Pedeftal,’’ from 
Guido ; * The Rape of Europa,’’ (this print is attributed 
to Sirani, but it is not in his ftyle) ; «* Apollo flaying the 
Satyr Marfyas,”’ a {mall upright plate in an oval; “ Saturn 
fitting: on the Clouds,” in 4to.; “ Cupid {ftanding on a 
Dolphin, fhooting an Arrow into the Sea ;”’ a bacchanalian 
fubjeét of four children, one of whom holds a flafk and 
goblet. 

Elizabeth, was the moft diftinguifhed of the three 
daughters of G. A. Sirani, who were all artilts ; and was 
born at Bologna in the year 1638; the learned the rudiments 
of defign and painting of her father, and her hiftorical 

i&ures are mentioned with the greateft commendation. 
She died at the early age of twenty-fix, as it is faid, by 
poifon, adminiftered by fome that were envious of her great 
reputation. There are many etchings by her hand, exe- 
cuted in a flight, fpirited ftyle, but the extremities are 
finely marked ; among which the following are the moft 
eiteemed: a middling-fized upright plate of «The Virgin 
of Grief,’ furrounded with the Inftruments of the Paffion, 
and accompanied by Angels; ‘* The Virgin with the 
Infant Jefus, whom ‘fhe holds on a Cufhion, with Sts John,”’ 


in a circle: this-very rare and excellent print was engraved 
by Elizabeth, at the age of nineteen, from a picture of her 
own, and is reckoned her beft produétion; a fmall half 
length of “ The Virgin, with her Hands croffed on her 


Breatt ;” “ St. Euftace,’’ magnificently habited, in the act 


of proftrating himfelf, ftriking his breaft with his hand, 
in folio; “ The Decollation of St. John,’’ on the fore- 
ground isa profile of Herodias, accompanied by two of her 


women : this print has been retouched in many parts -with 
the graver, and is not executed in the ityle of Sirani: yet her 
name is affixed to it, and its authenticity may therefore 


be regarded as doubtful ; < Lucretia {tabbing herfelf,”’ de- 
dicated to the prelate Palcotti. 

Lorenzo Loli was bora at Bologna in the year 1612. 
He was a favourite difciple of Guido, who was accuflomed 
pleafantly to call him his gentleman of the bed-chamber ; 
yet the improvement of a ftudent is not always in proportion 


to the favour of his mafter, and Loli never attained any 


great degree of excellence as a painter ; but there are many 


etchings by him executed in a free {pirited ftyle, from Guido, ; 


Sirani, and his own defigns, of which the following are held 
in mott efteem :-——“" A Flight into Egypt,’ in folio; “ A 
Holy Family, with St. John and Elizabeth;’’ another 
“ Holy Family, with St. Jofeph leaning on a Pedettal in 
the Background,” a {mall upright ; two plates of ‘* The 
Madonna and Child,” one a fmall upright oval; * The Af- 
fumption,’’ where the holy Virgin 1s reprefented as ftanding 
on acrefcent, and angels worfhipping (this isa rare print, and 
one of the very be produétions of Loli) ; «St. Jerome in 


his Cavern ;’’ « Mary Magdalen meditating on a Crucifix 
and Skull,” both in 4to.; the latter is perhaps the only — 
plate upon which this artift has worked with the graver; 


“The Holy Virgin in a Radiance of Glory,” in ‘folio ; 
«© The Recompence of Study,” a {mall plate, wherein Genius 


and the Sciences are reprefented as leaning on the horn of — 


Plenty ; ‘* Hercules combating the Nemean Lion,” and 
«‘ Perfeus and Andromeda,’’ both of the folio fize; « The 
Infant Hercules ftrangling the Serpents ;”’ “ A fleeping 
Cupid ;”’ “ Cupid breaking his Bow ;’’ three fmall plates 


of infant bacchanalians. 


Contemporary with this artift was Gafpar Dughet (fur-— 
named Pouffin from his very diftinguifhed brother-in-law — 
Nicholas). For the biography and general merits of thefe” 


great artilts, fee the articles DuGuer and Poussin. Gatf- 
par etched a few plates with f{pirit, (though not equal to that 
of his pencil,) among which are a fet of four landfcapes in 
circles, of a {mall folio fize ; and another fet of four, fome- 
what larger. 


Jean Dughet, the brother of Gafpar, received inftruGions ° 


both from him and Nicholas Pouffin, yet never attained to 
eminence either in painting or engraving. 


The following prints from his hand are admitted into the ~ 
portfolios of the curious, much more on account of the — 
original pictures by Poulin, whence they are taken, than — 
from their intrinfic merits as etchings ; namely, “ The feven 


Sacraments,’’ from the fet of pictures painted for the 


Commandeur del Pozzo, which differ in many refpeéts from ~ 


thofe which were in the royal colle&tion of France, and are 


now in the marquis of Stafford’s gallery ; thefe are in folio, © 


«The 


fo large that each fubjeét is engraved on two plates. 
Judgment of Solomon; “’Che Birth of Bacchus ;’? and 
«© Mount Parnaflus,’’ are alfo in large folio. 
Pietro Tefta, fometimes called among the Italians Lue- 
chefini, from the place of his birth, was born, of indigent 


parents, in the year 1611, and poverty appears to have at-~ 
From - 


tended him through life, notwithilanding his merits. 
his youth he manifeited a violent inclination to purfue the 
fine 
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fine arts, and it 1s faid, travelled from Luccato Rome inthe 
habit of a pilgrim. Here, regardlefs of external appearances, 
and even of the ordinary means of fubfiftence, he employed 
his Use in drawing with the utmoft affiduity from the an- 
tique ftatues, ickevog, and ruins, and in ftudying from the 
celebrated pictures with which that great metropolis 
abounded. 

Under fuch circumftances, and entirely unknown to the 
great, Tefta was foon reduced to diltrefs ; according to one 
of his biographers, his fituation was moft miferable, having 
fcarcely wherewithal to cover’ his nakednefs, or fatisfy the 
cravings of hunger, and in this fituation he was found by 
Sandrart, fitting among ruins, abftraéted from all around 
him, and copying an antique bas-relief. 

Struck with fuch meritorious raggednefs, and naturally 
benevolent, Sandrart took our young enthufiait home with 
him, provided him with food and raiment, employed him 
to make copie of the great works in the Juitinian gal- 
lery, recommended him to other employ, introduced him to 
the fchools of Dominichino and Pietro da Cortona, and 
would in other refpects have rendered him a focial being, as 
well as a great artift, but for Telta’s natural averfion to 
company and converfation, which was fo great, that even his 
patron could feldom obtain a word from him. 

His propentities to art, folitude, and filence, which, with 
Sandrart’s friendfhip, conducted him to the high degree of 
excellence which he attained, occafioned alfo his death. In 
reaching for his hat, which the wind had blown into the 
Tiber, as he fat drawing alone, upon the banks of that river, 
he unfortunately fell in, and was drowred in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age. 

The following fummary is partly copied from the jut efti- 
mate which Strutt has formed of the merits of this artilt. He 
drew with great talte, and marked the extremities of his 
figures ina very mafterly manner. The charatter of his 
heads are finely expreffed, and the female faces are often very 
beautiful. When the extravagance of his fancy did not 
hurry him beyond the bounds of nature, his outlines are cor- 
ret and elegant. The draperies of his female figures efpe- 
cially, are ample, flowing, and eafy, and the forms of the 
naked parts beneath are accurately and {ufficiently indicated, 
without academical oftentation. Yet, though his com- 
potition is frequently grand, and many of his figures highly 
graceful, it muft be owned that awkward and conitrained 
attitudes are fometimes introduced. 

His ftyle of etching is malterly and free, bearing fupe- 
rior refemblance to that of Antonio Tempetta, and every 
where animated by the wild energy of his nature; but his 
light and fhades are not collefted into broad maffes, and of 
courfe his chiarofcuro, like that of mott of Italian engravers 
of theage of Tefta, is deficient in force. 

The monogram with which our artiit ufually marked his 
engravings, is copied in our third plate of thofe of the Jtalan 
Maflers. Vis prints, in general, of which Mariette poflefled 
ninety-two, are held in high requett by artilts and connoiffeurs, 
and among them the following are diftinguifhed. They are 
all of folio dimenfions, and fome of them very large. 

“ The Sacrifice of Abraham ;’’ ‘ Angels miniitering to 
the Holy Family,’? an emblematical fubjet, in which the 
Infant Saviour is embracing a crofs held by angels, very 
large; a large upright print of ** Our Saviour crucified 
between the ‘I'wo ‘Thieves ;?? “© The Martyrdom of St. 
Erafmus,”’ inferibed “ S. Erafme ora pro nobis ;”? “ St. 
Jerome at Devotion ;’’ * St. Roch and ‘wo Bifhops pray- 
ing for a Ceflation of the Plague; “ The Sacrifice 
ef Camma,’’ who having drunk of a poifoned cup at 
the celebration of her marriage with Sinorix, the allafin 


of her firft hufband, prefents him with the cup, a large 
print ; “ Thetis plunging Achilles into the Styx ;" «* Achi- 
les dragging the Body of Heétor round the Walls of 
Troy ;” “Lhe Death of Cato ;” « The Sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia,’’ an allegorical print in honour of pope Innocent &. 
with his medallion ona monument ; ** Socrates, at a lable 
with his Friends ;?? ** The Study of Painting,”’ dedicated to 
cardinal Francotti; “ The Lyceum of Painting,” infcribed 
‘¢ Tl Liceo della Pittura,’’ (with a dedication) ; ‘¢ The Pat- 
fions explained ;?? «« Merit recompenced, and Parnaffus tri- 
umphant ;’’ ‘¢ The Triumph of Love 5” and «The Triumph 
of Bacchus.”’ 

Jean Cxfar Tefla was born at Rome inthe year 1636, and 

afled for the nephew of Pietro, whofe ftyle of engraving 
a imitated. The following five are all we know of his 
works. A fmall quarto portrait of his uncle, entitled 
«“ Petrus Tefta Lucenfis, Pictor ac Incifor celeberrimus. 
Cefar Tefta fc.’? 6 The Death of Dido, with Iris pluck- 
ing off the Fatal Lock ;”’ «¢ The Centaur Chiron teaching 
Achilles to play on the Lyre, and throw the Javelin ;’’ 
“The Emperor Titus confulting the Prophet Baiilides on 
his Expedition againit Jerufalem,’’ from a picture by P. Tef- 
ta, in the church of St. Martin du Mont, at Rome ; all of 
large folio dimenfions : and a very large and very rare print 
of * The Laft Communion of St. Jerome ;’’ from a pi¢ture 
by Dominichino, which has fince beea engraved by Farjat 
and Giacomo Frey. 

Hyacinth, or Jacinto Gemignano, or Jeminiani, was born 
at Piltoia in the year 1611, trom whence he travelled to 
Rome, and became the difciple of Pietro da Cortona. Here 
he refided for many years with great reputation. He after- 
wards returned to Piltoia, and died there at the age of 
feventy. 

His plates are not numerous, and conlift almoft entirely 
of etchings, performed in a flight manner, and from his 
own compofitions, of which the following are the chief, 

A fet of twelve, in quarto, of groups of children va- 
rioufly occupied ; ‘* Cleopatra diffelving the Pearl,’? in folio, 
and another folio plate from the reign of Semiramis, entitled 
‘«‘ Semiramis jurat non nifi deviato holti religaturnum ca- 
pillos.”? 

Giovanni Batifta Bolognini was born at Bologna A.D. 
1611, and died in the fame city in.the year 1688. He was 
inftructed in the principles of painting by Guido, and foon 
became one of his beit pupils. He painted in the ityle of 


his matter, and his works are held.in very great eiteem. 


We have many fpirited. etchings by Bolognini, from the 
compofitions ef Guido, which are executed in a flight 
ityle, refembling that of his matter, but inferior in. merit ; 
among thefe, the following will probably be found mot worthy 
of the collector’s notice. ‘¢ A-Crucitixion,”? with St. John and 
the two Maries, ftanding at the foot of the crofs, in folio ; 
“Bacchus and Ariadne,’”? a large print, lengthways, en- 
graved on three plates; ‘* St. Peter receiving the Keys ;” 
and « The Murder of the Innocents,’ all ot folio dimen- 
fions. 

Salvator Rofa, (for an account of whom as a painter fee 
Rosa, SALVATOR,) was born at Rinella, in the environs of 
Naples, A.D. 1615, and died.at Rome in 1673. His etch- 
ings, though bold, prefent not the difcriminating, and cha- 
racteriflic ruggednefs of his pencil. Nis drawing is incor- 
rect ; the heads of his figures are occafionally characteriltic, 
but generally mean, but his chiarofcuro is broader and bet- 
ter thanis to be found in the generality of the etchings of the 
Italian painters. Yet it is to be oblerved that, in poiat ef 
executive power and feeling, his prints are far from being 
always alike. In his * Alexander viliting RES Pe 
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line is dry and inexpreffive, while in his “* Meditation of De- 
mocritus,’’ and his allegorical print commonly known by the 
title of the “ Genius of Salvator,’’ he has entered much 
more into the detail of forms, and expreffed the fubftances 
of the bones, reptiles, &c. which lie ftrewed about, with tafte 
and with truth. 

The cypher with which this great mafter marked his etch- 
ings, which amount to between eighty and ninety in num- 
ber, all from his own compofitions, will be found in our 
Plate III. of thofe of the Jtalian School. 

The following hit of his prints will be found nearly, if 
not quite, complete :—An odtavo book, containing 60 plates 
of banditti, in various military and other dreffes, {ome fingle 

‘figures, and others in groups ; a fet of fix, confitting of tri- 
tons, nereids, and other marine monfters, in the lengthened 
proportion of friezes; a fet of four, in {mall folio, of «Apollo 
and Daphne,” ** Glaucus and Scylla,”’ «* Ceres inftruGting 
Phytali in the Art of Agriculture,”’ and  Jafon and the 
Dragon ;”’ of the fame fize are two plates of «« St. William 
doing Penance,’’ and ‘ A Soldier fleeping on his Shield.” 
« Plato with his Difciples in the Garden of Academus,”’ 
‘* Diogenes throwing away his Cup,’’ ‘¢ Democritus me- 
ditating,’? «* Alexander vifiting the School of Apelles,” 
and ‘ Alexander vifiting Diogenes,’”? are of the fame large 
toho dimenfions: in the laft, Salvator Rofa has committed 
a great and palpable blunder, for Diogenes is defiring 
Alexander not to intercept the rays of the fun, yet is him- 
felf placed between the fun and Alexander ; an academy of 
philofophers, which is inferibed ‘ Ingenius liber Pidtor,”’ 
and ‘** The Genius of Salvator Rofa,” are alfo in large 
folio ; and in flill larger folio are “« The Execution of the 
Tyrant Polycrates,’’ a very grand compofition ; « The Dif- 
covery of CEdipus on Mount Cytheron ;”’ «¢ The Death of 
Regulus ;’’ and (of the upright form) ‘* The Fall of the 
Giants.”’ 

Carlo Sacchi of Pavia, whom Strutt, by miftake, has 
called a native of Batavia, etched a few plates of {mali im- 
portance about this period. He was born in the year 
1616, ftudied under Roffo, and died in his native city in 
1706. “ The Adoration of the Shepherds,’’ from Tintoret, 
and ‘ Ihe wife Men’s offering,’’ from Paul Veronefe, two 
large uprights, are among his beft produCtions. 

Now alfo lived Luigi, or Aloyfius Scaramuccia, who 
obtained the addition of Perugino, from the place of his 
birth. He ftudied under Guido, and, as an_hiftorical 
painter, attained fome eminence, but never reached beyond 
mediocrity as an engraver. Among his beft prints are, 
«¢ Chrift crowned with Thorns,’’ a folio plate after Titian ; 
*¢ Venus and Adonis,” after Annibal Caracci; anda large 
folio print after Lodovico Caracci, from the legendary hiftory 
of St. Benediét: The devil, it feems, had caufed a large 
ftone, which was to be ufed in building a certain church, 
to be immoveable, and the faint broke the fpell by the 
fervency of his prayers. 

Of Benedetto Caftiglione, an artift of very fuperior 
powers, who engraved feveral large plates at the period 
now under Our review, we have already treated. (See 
CastiGLionr, Giovanno Brnperto.) His monogram 
may be feen in Plate III. of thofe of the Italian Engravers, 
and the following tafteful produétions from his hand, may 
with advantage be added to thofe contained in our former 
lift :— The Genius of Caftiglione,’’ a folio print, which 
‘is generally placed as a frontifpiece to collections of his 
works; a fet of fix heads, of which one is the portrait of 
the artift ; « Tobit going forth to bury the Dead, with an 
Effe&t of Night,’? in folio; another from the hiftory of 
‘Tobit, which appeared without a name, and is in clair- 


/ 


obfcure, is alfo afcribed to Caftiglione ; “ The Adoration 
of the Shepherds; a night-fcene with « The Interment of 
St. Peter and St. Paul ;’’ another night-piece, with the 
effe& of torch-light, of which the fubject is «¢ Philefphers 
vifiting a Cemetery,” all of folio dimenfieus 3 two of the 
proportions of a frieze, of which one is “ Pan inftru€ting 
Apolio on the Flute,” and the other “ Silenus with his 
Flute, and a Shepherdefs playing the Tympanum ;"’ “ A 
Combat between two marine Horfes ;’’ * A drunken Sie 
lenus, with three Satyrs; a bacchanalian fubjeét, with a 
fatyr on the ftatue of Priapus ; a menagerie of hens, turkey 
cocks, and drakes ; alandfcape, infcribed ** Gio. Benedetto 
Caftiglione. Gen. fec. 1658 ;’’ another landfcape in form 
of a frieze; « A fhepherd Boy watering his Flock ;’" 
« Shepherds riding and on foot, conduéting their Flocks ;’” 
** A Capuchin Friar, marked with the letter T, difcovering 
the Body of St. Jerome,’’ in folio; and eleven {mall 
vignettes of various fizes, finifhed with the dry point. 

Bernardino Capitelli was born at Sienna in the year 
1617, and received inftruétions both from Cafolani and 
Rutilius Manetti, but never attained to any confiderable 
eminence. In his ftyle of engraving, he mingled etching 
with the work of the graver, but his execution is coarfe 
and heavy, and his outline incorrect. Among other plates 
of lefsimpertance, he engraved the life of the patron faint 
(Bernard) of his native city, on 12 {mall plates; «¢ The 
Miracles of St. Anthony of Padua.’’ a folio plate divided 
into compartments; ‘* A Repofo,”’ from his mafter Rutilius 
Manetti; “* The Marriage of St. Catherine,’’ after Cor- 
reggio ; and “Ceres drinking at the Cottage Door,” after 
Elf{hiemer, from the fame picture which count Goudt has 
engraven in a very fuperior manner. 

Giacomo Piccini, or Piccina, was born at Venice A.D, 
1657. Under what mafter he ftudied is not known, but 
he worked chiefly with the graver, in a ftiff laboured ftyle, 
without much effe@t; and the outlines of his figures. are 
exceedingly incorrect. His brother William was likewife 
a Venetian engraver, and engraved the portraits for the 
“© Conchilia Alette,”? of J. B. Fabri. Giacomo, on fome 
of his plates, flyles himfelf engraver to the king of France: 


The mott confiderable works he executed were! a fet of 


30 portraits of the principal Venetian painters, affixed to 
an account of their lives by Carlo Ridolfi, publifhed: at 
Venice in 1648; moft of the plates for a book, entitled 
“ Te Glorie degli Incognita ;’’ a portrait of Alexander 
Farnefe ; ‘* Diogenes, with his Lanthorn, fitting at the En- 
trance of his Tub,’’ from P. Liberi; «* A Holy Family,” 
from the fame painter ; ‘¢ Judith with the Head of. Holo- 


fernes at her Feet,’ from Titian ; and « A Holy Family,” 


in a land{cape, from the fame, all of folio dimenfions. 
Giovanni Battifta Galeftrucci. was born at Florence 
A.D. 1613. He learned the rudiments of painting of 
Francifco Furini, and was eleéted a member of the Academy 
of St. Leke at Rome, A.D. 1652. He-is. mentioned .as 
a painter, but is much better known as an engraver. He 
engraved in a neat, correct, and matfterly ftyle, and was for 
fome time the pupil of Della Bella, after whofe death he 
finifhed fome plates which had been begun by that matter. 
His ftyle bears fome refemblance to that of Podefta. ‘There 
are a great number of prints by his hand, which in general 
are marked with the cypher, which will be found in our 


Plate I11. of the monograms of the /talian Maffers, and 


of which Jean Jacques Roffi has given a catalogue. 


Of thefe the molt confiderable are, a fet of antique gems, 


in four volumes quarto, with explanations by Leonard 
Agoftino, publifhed at Rome in the years 1657 and 16593 
feveral fets of antique bas-reliefs-and friezes, from Polidora 

Caravaggio, 
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Caravagpio, which appeared under the title of “¢ Opere di 
Polidoro de Caravagyio;’? “ John Baptiit beheaded in 
Prifon,” from Battilta Ricci; “ Paris receiving the A pple,” 
‘and “ The Caduceus of Mercury,” from Annibal Caracci, 


both in quarto; and the Maufolea of the family of cardinal: 


Mazarin; a fet of fix prints in folio, from the Abbe El- 
pidus Benedi&us. 

Giovanni Francefco Venturina was born at Rome in the 
year 1619, where he ftudied and refided for many years, 
but afterwards removed to Vilorence. To judge from the 
ftyle of his works, it would appear that he was the difciple 
6f Galleftrucci, or at leaft worked urder his direction, after 
his removal to Florence. From the defigns of that mafter, 
he has executed a good number of prints in a neat pleafinz 
ftyle, from which we {elect the following, as aftording the 
mott fatisfa€tory fpecimens of his talents: * Diana and her 
Nymphs fporting,”” from Dominichino ; «¢ The Pulpit of 
St. Peter,” from Bernini, in folio; a fet of bird-eye views 
of palaces and gardens in and about Rome; and a fet of 
fountains, from Rofa of Tivoli, being a continuation of the 
fountains in Rome, engraved by T'alda. He alfo engraved 
after Polydoro Caravaggio, and other painters. 
~ Giovanal Batifta Bonacini, or Bonacina, was born at 
Milan about the year 1620, and worked in his native eoun- 
try, and at Rome. His prints are executed in a {tiff la- 
boured fiyle, entirely with the graver; and he appears to 
have {tudied in the fchool of Cornelius Bloemart ; but he 
never arrived at any fuperior degree of excellence. Of his 
works we fhall only mention the following: four portraits, 
in folio, of pope Clement 1X., Guido Vifconti, Ermes Vi- 
conti, and Giovania Battilta, Count Truchi; “ The Al- 
Hanee of Jacob and Laban,’’ from Pietro de Cortona, in 
folio; “ The Virgin with the Infant Jefus, and St. Martin 
f.neeling before him,” from the fame mafter, which is ef- 
teemed a capital print, in large folio; another * Holy Fa- 
mily, with St. John and St. Catherine,’’ a middling-fized 
upright plate, from Andrea del Sarto; and a medallion of 
pope Alexander VIL., with an explication, from Bernini, 
in folio. 

«+ Flaminio Torre was born at Bologna A.D. 1621, and 
died at Modena in 1661. He learned the principles of 
ainting from Cavedone, and completed his ftudies in the 
{chool of Guido. His chief excellence was in copying the 
pictures of the moit celebrated mafters, which he did fo very 
exactly, as to render it nearly impoflible to diltinguifh the 
copy from the original. He etched feveral plates ix a good 
ftyle; and he had copied the pitiures of the Caracii, in the 
palace of count Vana, at Bologna, for the purpole of en- 
graving them, when, at the age of forty, he died at Mo- 
dena, whither he had been invited by the duke; and they 
were afterwards engraved by Metelli from Torre’s copies. 
From among the prints of Torre we felect the following, as 
mott worthy of attention: «Che Virgin and Child, ac- 
companied by St. Francis and St. Jerome,” a middling- 
fized upright, from’ Lodovico Caracerns © The Patron 
Saints of the City of Bologna,” a large upright plate, 
from Guido; and “ Pan conquered by Love,’’ a {mall up- 
right, from Augolling Caraect. 
© Pietro Francifco Mola merits a diflinguifhed place both 
among the painters and engravers of the Italian [chool. He 
was born, according to fome authors, at Codra, a village 
* on the frontiers of the Milanefe, in the year 1609: whilit 
others affirm that the place of his birth was Lugano, aud 
the time 1621. From his childhoed his talents were pro- 
mifing, and his father, who was a painter and architect, fe. 
conding thefe-early difpofitions toward the fine arts, placed 
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him fir in the fchool of Jofephiue, and afterward in that 
of Albano, at Rome. 

When he quitted the latter, he travelled to Venice, and 
ftudied the works of Titian, Tintoretto, Bafian, and Paule 
Veronefe, with great afliduity, and with fo much advantage, 
that it is faid Guerchino became jealous of his progrefs, and 
that this jealoufy occafioned his return to Rome, where 
queen Chriftina allowed him a penfion, and where he was 
patronized by the popes Innocent X. and Alexander VII. 

His friends feemed to multiply as his merits increafed. 
He accepted an invitation to France from Louis XTV.; but 
during an altercation which he had with prince Pamfili, 
re{pecting the value of a ceiling which he had painted, he 
was feized with a violent paroxyfm of headache, and expired 
in about fix hours. 

For an account of his peculiar merit as a painter, fee the 
article Mona. His etchings, though flight, are performed 
«‘ with a mafter’s hand and poet’s fire.’’? To a vigorous 
ftyle of handling, he added correéinefs of drawing. He oc- 
cafionally etched, as he painted, both landfcape and hiitory : 
his heads in the latter are beautifully characteriitic, and care- 
fully drawn; and in the former, his trees and his various 
grounds, &c. are touched with confiderable tatte. 

“The Madonna fuckling the Infant Saviour,” a {mall 
upright, from his own compofition; “ A Holy Family, 
with Angels prefenting Flowers to Jefus Chritt,”’ in folio, 
from Albano ; * Jofeph difcovering himfelf to his Brethren,” 
in {mall folio; and another «¢ Holy Family with Angels,’ 
a folio print of the upright form, from his own compoiition ; 
will be found among the beft etchings of Francifeo Mola. 

Of the latter print, collectors fhould, if poffible, obtain 
the impreffions as the plate came from the hand of Mola; 


-for it was afterwards worked upon with the graver by fome 


unfkilful perfon, who has much impaired the freedom and 
beauty of the etching. 

Giovanni Baptifta Mola, born in the year 1622, was 
brother to Francifco, and was alfo the difciple of Albano, 
He etched a few plates, the ftyle of which bears a diftant 
and inferior refemblance to that of his brother, as may be 
feen in a 4to. print, after Albano, of ‘ Cupid drawn in his 
Chariot.”’ 

Carlo Cefio, or Cefius, was born at Antrodoco, a village 
in the late territory of the Roman pontiff, in 1626, and 
died at Rieti A.D. 1686. He ftudied as a painter under 
Pietro'da Cortona, but is much better known by his en- 
graving's thin by his pictures. His plates are chiedy etched 
and harmonized with the graver in a free and maiterly man+ 
ner. He drew correctly ; and the extremities of his figures 
are in general finely marked, though flight, and in the broad, 
bold ftyle of a painter. 

Among the number of Cefio’s engravings, which is con- 
fiderable, the following will probably be found moft worthy 
af fele@ion: the frontifpiece, in gto., to “ Difcorfi della 
Mufica ;?? and «* The Holy Family,” in an oval, both from 
his own compofitions; two folio prints of “ St. Andrew 
proflrating himfelf before the Crofs,"* after a celebrated pic- 
ture painted by Guido in conjunction with Dominichino ; 
and * The Woman of Canaan,” after Annibal Caracci; 
the Farnefhan Gallery, confifting of forty-one plates, after 
the fame matter; the Pamphilian Gallery, confitting of fif- 
teen plates, after Pietro da Cortona, of -which the fubject is 
“ The Hittory of Aineas ;"" “* The Life of St. Auguitin,” 
after Lanfranc, confiiting of four very large and four fmaller 
folio prints, engraved from pictures which adorn the church 
of St. Auguftin at Rome. 

Andrea Podetta was born atGenoa in the year 1625, and 


37%, became 
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heeame the difeiple of Andrea Ferrari. Strutt fays, that 
“« as a painter it does not appear that he greatly diftinguifhed 
himfelf ; but feveral fpirited and matterly etchings, which 
hé produced, prove him to have been a very fkilful artift, 
The heads of his figures are finely characterized, and the 
other extremities are well expreffed.” 

Among the beit of Podetta’s prints, which in general are 
marked either AND. P., or And. P. in et fec., are the follow- 
four Bacchanalian fubjects, in large folio, after Titian, 
one of which is from the celebrated piéture of « Bacchus leap- 
ing from his Car to greet Ariadne,’’ which was lately in the 
collection of the earl of Kinnaird, and from which Mr. 
Bone has executed a moft exquifite copy in enamel ; ‘ Love 
cultivating the Arts,” an allegorical print in folio, dedicated 
to Guido ; and a pair from * The Life of St. Diego,” after 
Caracci, alfo in folio. 

For an account of Carlo Maratti as a painter, fee the ar- 
ticle Mararrr. He was born at Camerino, in the mar- 
guifate of Ancona, A.D. 1628, and died at Rome in 1713. 
Strutt fays, with great juftice of his etchings, that ‘ they 
are executed in a free and fpirited ityle; much neater, and 
better finifhed, than thofe of painters ufually are. The cha- 
raters of the heads of his figures are finely expreffed ;"’ and 
their graceful airs have been the fubje€t of frequent com- 
mendation. é. 
< His engravings are fomewhat numerous, and are held in 
great eltimation. No colle€tion of the works of the Ita- 
lian mafters fhould be without good impreffions of the fol- 
lowing :—A fet of ten, from the Lite of the Holy Virgin, 
after his own compofitions, in quario; ‘* Heliodorus driven 
from the Temple,”’ after Raphael, a large folio print, arched 
at the top, and engraven on two plates ; «*’The Flagellation 
of St. Andrew,’’ after Dominichino 5 “ Jofevh difcovering 
himfelf to bis Brethren,’? after Francifco Mola, of folio 
dimenfions ; “St. Charles Borromeus interceding for thofe 
aflifted with the Plague at Milan,’’ a large upright, from 
Pietro Perugino; and (of the fame form) ‘ Chrilt dif- 
courfing with the Woman of Samaria,’’ after Annibal Ca- 
racei; belides feveral plates of the Madonna and Bambino, 
of various fizes. 

Giovanni Batilta Cavazza was born at Bologna in the year 
1620. He was fucceffively the difciple of Cavedone and 
Guido, and painted feveral pi€tures for the churches of his na- 
tive country. He likewife engraved fome fubjeéts for his 
amufement, among which are the following :— Chrilt on 
the Crofs;?? “ The Refurreétion of Jefus Chritt ;”? «« The 
Death of St. Jofeph;” and «The Affumption of the 
Virgin ;”’ all of folio fize. 

Dominico Maria Canuti was born at Bologna A.D. 1623, 
and died in the fame city in 1684. ‘This extraordinary ar- 
tilt, by the force of his own natural genius, acquired fo 
much knowledge cf defign and colouring, that Guido be- 
held his works with aftonifhment, and received him among 
his pupils with pleafure. 

Befides his pictures, we have a good number of etchings 
by his hand, jn the ftyle of Guido, whom he furpafled in 
neatnefs, finifhing, and boldnefs, if not truth, of fore-fhort- 
ening, which has ever been held one of the difficulties of 
art; though, in the general. excellency of his drawing, and 
the {pirit of his outline, he has not equalled that great artift. 
He commonly marked his prints with his name, or initials, 
among them the following will probably be found moft wor- 
thy of feletion: —Three portraits of Ludovico, Auguf- 
tino, and Annibal Caracci, in 4to.; ‘* The Virgin feated in 
the Clouds, with Chrilt ftanding by her,’’ a fmall upright 
priat, from his own composition; “St, Roch;’’ and “St. 
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Francis praying,” a fmail upright plate, from Guido, 
marked “* Doms. Ma. Canuti fec.’’ 

Laurentio Pafinelli was born at Bologna in the year 
1629, and died at Parma in 1700. His initructors in the. 
rudiments of art were Andrea Barone and Simon Cantarini, 
but he alfo frequented the fchool of Flaminius Torre. From 
Bologna he went to Turin, and from thenee to Martua 
and to Venice. At Mantua he was employed by the duke 
in the adornment of his caftle at Monmirola, but at Venice, 
{truck with the fuperiority which he perceived in Paul Ve- 
ronefe, his ftyle of painting, and his notions of art in ge- 
neral, underwent a complete revolution. He afterwards re- 
turned to Bologna and eftablifhed a f{chool. 

In Cochin’s Italian Tour, he {peaks highly of Pafinelli’s 
picture of “The Refurreétion’’ in the church of St. Tran- 
cis, and his few prints are fought after with jultifiable 
avidity by the connoiffeurs. ‘They are chiefly from his own 
compofition, and to the beft of our knowledge ‘ St. John 
preaching in the Wildernefs,”’? (a very fine etching,) and 
‘©The Martyrdom of various Saints,’ in one compofition, 
afford the beft fpecimens of his talents in this art ; both are 
of Jarge folio dimentions. 

Of Luca Giardano, who was now living, we have already 
treated pretty much at large (fee the article GiArDANO). 
His fa prefo attended him in his voluntary offerings to en- 
gravig, as well asin his devotions to the filter art. Yet his 
tafte allowed him to delineate the heads, hands, and feet in his 
etchings ina good flyle, and hence his works on copper are 
of amatterly charaéter, though they poflefs not the feverity 
of the higheft clafs of hiltorical or epic compofitions. His 
« Dettruction of the Prieflhood of Baal in the Prefence of 
Elijah and Ahab,” and “St. Anne received into Heaven 
by the Holy Virgin,” which are both of folio dimentions, 
will at leaft juftify thus much of approbation, as would alfo 
the following fubjects from the Life of Chrift, which are ail 
in {mall folio, and from his own compofitions. “ The Holy 
Virgin and Infant Chrift;”’ «¢ St. Jofeph and St. John ;” 
« The Penitent Magdalen ;”’ ‘ Jefus Chrift difputing with 
the Doctors ;”’ and «‘’The Woman taken in Adultery.” 

Horatio Brun, or Brunette, was born at Sienna A.D. 
1630, but relided chiefly at Rome. He worked principally 
with the graver, imitating, though not very fuccefsfully,- 
the ftyle of F. de, Poilly...«« The Golden Age,”? “(ihe 
four Seafons,’”’ «The Prodigal Son guarding Swine,’”’ a 
fet of animals, all in folio, and an allegorical print of full 
larger dimenfions, which has been called ‘¢ Numa Pompi- 
lius, and the Nymph Egeria,’’ are among the beft of his 
engravings. : 

Lorenzo Tinti was born at Bologna in the year 1634, 
and wasa difciple of Andrea Sirani. He wasa painter of 
{ome merit, and he engraved many prints, an ong which is 
the frontifpiece to the Herbal of D. Hyacinthe Ambrofini, 
which was printed at Bologna in 1666. He worked tor 
fome time at the court of Modena, where he engraved the 
pompous funeral of Francis I. duke of Modena, from 
Francifco Stringa. He alfo engraved from the celebrated 
matters of the Bolognefe fchool, and from the pitiures of 
Elizabeth Sirani. 

Francifeo Vaccaro, or Vaccari, was born at Bologna 
A.D. 1636. He tludied under Albano, and wrote a trea- 
tife on perfpective, for which he engraved the plates, and 
dedicated the work to counfellor Beccatelli. He likewile 
engraved a fet of twelve perfpective views of ruins, foun- 
tains, and edifices in Italy. He continued to flourifh as an ar- 
tilt until the year 1670, after which we hear no more of him. 

Giofeflo Zarlatt: was born at Modena A.D, 1635, and 


learned 
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learned the rudimental principles of art of J. B. Spezzini, a 
Genoefe painter. He was an engraver of merit, and exe- 
cuted fome plates in a very fpirited and pleafing ftyle. His 
heads were generally beautiful, and his attitudes elegantly 
chofen. It is to be regretted that he died early, and en- 
graved but little ; nor are we able to fpecify any of his works. 

The name of Bartoli, (for whofe life fee Barroxt,) 
fhould have been honoured with a more ample lift of his 
beft productions than we were able to give at the time of 
publifhing the third volume. The collector will probably 
be highly gratified to peflefs the following. 

Various Antiques. —A {et of thirty-three, intitled «© Ad- 
miranda Romanorum Antiquitatum ac veteris, Sculpture 
Veftigia ;”’ with remarks by Bellori under each; a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight prints in folio, intitled Romane 
magnitudinis Monumenta;’’ a fet of fifty-two, intitled 
« Veteres arcus Auguftorum triomphis infignes ;”? a fet of 
feventy-eight in large folio, intitled «* Colonna di Marco 
Aurelio, con brevi note da Gio. Pietro Bellori;’’ a fet of 
one hundred and twenty-eight prints, intitled ** Colonna 
Trajana, di Alfonzo Ciaccomi ;’’ and another fet, confilting 
of one hundred and thirty-two, intitled “ Sepolcri antichi 
Romani ed Etrufchi, trouvati in Roma;’’ the aqueduét 
which conduéts the water from Civita Vecchia, with varicus 
views in and about Rome, in four large prints; a grand 
fepulchral urn of ftone, from the Capitol; two fubjeéts 
from the Aldobrandini Marriage, intitled ** Nova Nupta in 

eniali Talamo ;”’ ninety-four in folio, intitled « Le Pitture 
antiche del'e Grotte di Rome del Sepolcro de Nafoni, in- 
tagliate da Pietro Santi Bartoli & Francefco Bartoli fuo 
figlio, Rome,” 1680 and 1706 ; a folio print, intitled “ An- 
tiquiffimi Virgiliani Codicis Fragmenta & Pidtura ;”’ and a 
hundred and nineteen pieces, intitled “ Ie Antiche Lucerne 
Sepolchrale ;”’ a colleétion of old piétures, correétly copied, 
from coloured drawings made by Bartoli, Paris. 

After various Italian Mafters.—A {et of friezes, from the 
Bible, on the chimney-pieces of the Vatican, by Raphael, 
in twelve {mall pages ; another fet of the fame, in fifteen 
leaves; another et, from Raphael, intitled “* Leonis X. 
admiranda virtutis imagines ;’’ a fet of forty-three, of or- 
naments and figures, intitled ‘* Parerga atque ornamenta in 
Vaticani Palatii Kiftis,”” by Raphael; a fet of four, of the 
divinities in cars; “Jupiter drawn by Eagles; ‘ Mars 
by Horfes ;’’ «* Diana by Nymphs; and “ Mercury by 
Cocks;’’ the hiflory of Conftantine in friezes of different 
forms, from the Vaticam ‘* Giove che fulmina di Giganti;” 
(Jupiter accompanied by all the Gods, deftroying the 
Giants,) from the celebrated picture by Julio Romano, at 
the palace of T at Mantua, in nine leaves; “The Hiltory 
of St. Peter,’ from Lanfranc, in folio. 

Various feparate Subjedts from Italian Maflers.—* The 
Adoration of the Kings,’’ from Raphael, (engraved on 
three plates, ) of large folio ; one of the fineft svoduetions of 
Bartoli; “ The Infant Jupiter nourifhed by the Goat 
Amalthea,” from Julio Romano; ‘ Hylas ftolen by the 
Nymphs ;”’ “ Sophonifba prefented to Maffiniffa ;” «* The 
Continence of Scipio,’ all of folio fize, from the fame 
painter; “ St. John fhewing Chrift in the Defert,’’ from 
P.F. Mola; “ The Birth of the Virgin,’ from Albano ; 
« The Marriage of the Virgin,’ froma picture by Nicolo 
Beretoni, in the church of St. Lorenzo in Borgo; * Da- 
niel in the Lion’s Den,"’ after an altar-piece by P. de Cor- 
tona; “ The Virgin in Heaven with the Infant Jefus, and 
Saints,” from L. Caracci, all of folio dimentions ; The 
Mother and Wife of Corielanus proflrate at his Feet ;" 
«© St. Charles Borromeus brought by an Angel to the Tomb 
of Vetallo,’? both from Ann. Caracci. 


The following are from his orun Defigns.—An oval, in 4to. 
of «St. Stephen receiving the Crown of- Martyrdom ;” 
« St. Bernard chaining Satan ;” a Jarge folio print of thé 
theatre ereéted in the cathedral of St. Peter, for the 
canonization of St. Peter of Alcantore, and * Mary Mag- 
dalen,”’ engraved conjointly with Falda; the fepulchral mo- 
nument of pope Urban VIII. inferibed ‘ Petr. Sanc&. Bar- 
tolus del et fc. ;’’ and an ancient maufoleum, from Tivoli, 
with the figure of a lion, from P? de Cortona, in large folio. 

The grand catafalco, or funeral proceffion of Sobiefki, 
king of Poland, after Sebaftian Cipriani, in large folio, was 
engraven by Francefco Bartoli, a Roman by birth, and the 
fon, pupil, and fueceflor of Pietro Sante, who fometimes 
worked on his father’s plates, but was inferior to him im 
talent and reputation. 

Giovanni Baptifta Falda, a very excellent engraver of 
landfcape and architeture, was born, in the year 1640, at 
Valduggia, in the Milanefe, from whence he travelled, for 
profeffional improvement, to Rome. Whofe difciple he 
was does not appear; but he executed his plates in a clear 
neat ftyle, bearing no fmall refemblance to that of Ifrael 
Silveftre.. He drew and engraved a great number of views 
of palaces, churches, gardens, &c. in Rome and its environs, 
which he enriched with {mall figures, drawn and engraved 
with great tafte. And in the year 1676 he engraved a very 
large view of Rome on twelve plates. His works are nu- 
merous, and defervedly held in high eftimation. Among 
them the following will be found to deferve the particular 
notice of the connoifleur. Two fine views of the fquare of 
Navonne, intitled “Fontana in Piazza Navonna,”’ and « Altra 
Veduta in Piazza Navonna,’’ ereéted by Bernini, in folio. 
Two other views, in large folio, of the Batilico at the Va- 
tican, and the fountain of the Batilico. A very large view, 
lengthways, of St. Peter's, with twelve of the moft celebrated 
edifices in Rome, on the fame plate, very rare. A view of 
the interior of St. Peter of the Vatican, with the beatifica- 
tion of St. Francis of Sales, in large folio; and a very 
large view of the caltle and bridge of St. Angelo, from 
Bernini. 

Matteo Thommafo Piccioni was born at Ancona A. D. 
1637, and became a member of the Academy of St. Luke 
in the year 1655. Piccioni holds a diftinguifhed rank among 
thofe artifts who worked in Mofaic, and executed in that 
ftyle the pictures of the cupola of the chapel of St. Peter 
at Rome, in conjunction with Fabius Chriftoferi and Ho- 
race Manenti. He etched fome few plates, among which 
are the following, all of folio fize. ** St. Luke painting 
the Virgin,’ from a picture by Raphael; ‘ The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,’ from Paul Veronefe ; “* A Holy 
Family,’ from the fame painter; ‘ The Virgin with the 
Infant Chrift, who is reprefented fleeping, and St. John at 
his fide,’’ from Andrea Camaffei ; and The Infant Mofes 
carried by his Mother in the Ark of Bulrufhes,’’ from the 
fame painter. 

Dominica Maria Bonarera was born at Bologna about 
the beginning of the laf&{ century : he learned the principles 
of drawing and etching of his uncle, DM. Canute, Among 
his works, thofe that he executed atter Titian fer an-edition 
of the anatomical work by Vefalius, for the ufe of tudents, 
are the moit elteemed, many ef which, after being etched, 
were finifhed with the dry point. 
was common to him and Dominic Barriere, will be found 
in our Plate ILL, of thofe usd by the /taltan Engravers ; 
and the following are fele&ed from the catalogues of his 
works, as thofe mott worthy attention ; “St. Ann teaching 
the young Virgin Mary to read,"* from Dom. M. Canuti, 
in folio s © St. Therelia with tre Tnfant Chrift ;’" “The 
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Martyrdom of St. Chriftiana,”? all of the fame fize, from 
Canati; © St. John baptizing Chrifl in the River Jordan,” 
from Albano, in large folio. ; “ St. John preaching on the 
Banks of the Jordan,” from LL, Caracci; ** Lot with his 
Daughters,’ from Ann. Caracci; and the dome of the 
cathedral church at Parma, reprefenting ‘ The A ffumption 
of the Virgin, with the Apoftles and Angels,’”’ from Cor- 
rergio, all ia large folio. 

«imbrogio Befozzi, or Bezutius, an emifent painrer and 
éngraver in aquafortis, was born at Milan A, D. 1648, and 
died in the fame city in 1706. He fudied for fome time 
under Gioleffo Danedi, called Montalti, but afterwards went 
to Rome, where he ftudied from the antiques andthe molt cele- 
brated pictures, and lailly,in the {chool of Ciro Ferri. His 
greateft merit confiited in painting bas-reliefs, friezes, and 
other architectural decorations; but he etched fome few 
plates, and among them the following. A. portrait of Cor- 
rerio, in profile, of gto. fize; and the apotheofis of a 
princefs, the built of whom was engraved by Bonacina, and 
the remainder by Befozzi, from Cefare Fiori, in foho., 

Girolamo, or Jerome Roff, ar de Rubeis, the elder, was 
born at Rome vi. D. 1640. He learned the principles of 
art under Simon Cantarini, and J. B. Buoncone. He exe- 
cuted 2 few flight but meritorious etchings from various 
Bolognefe painters, among which are the following. A por- 
trait of pope Pius V., from Scipio Gatana, in an oval ; 
“ Two Cupids playing together,” a {mall upright plate 
from Gueicino; “ The Virgin and Child, accompanied by 
St. Francisand St. Jerome,’’ amiddling-fized upright plate, in- 
feribed *« Hieronimus de Rubeis pictor delineavit incidit 3” 
*¢ St. Charles Borromeus kneeling before a Crofs,”? from 
Antonio Caracci, a rare print; and “ St. Nicholas before 
the Virgin,” from Francis Bonavilla, both in large folio. 

Girolamo Roffi, or de Rubeis, the younger, was born at 
Rome A. D. 1685, and was probably a relation of the 
above-mentioned artift. He always refided at Rome, and 
engraved a confiderable number of prints, after different 
Ttalian painters. He worked in a {til heavy ftyle, with the 
graveralone, without much effect or corre€inefs of drawing, 
and engraved a confiderable number of portraits of the car- 
dinals of his time; forming a feries, which has fince been 
continued by Pazzi and others. Rofli likewife engraved 
fome portraits of painters for the Florentine gallery. His 
beft hiftorical works are, “ The Virgin and Child,”? from 
Correggia; ‘La Zingara, or the Repofe in Egypt,” where 
the Virgin is drefled in the Egyptian fafhion, from a picture 
by Ann. Caracci, both in folio ; and « The Martyrdom of 
St. Agapita,’’ a large plate, lengthways, from J. Odazzi. 

Giovanni Batifta Tettana, was born at Genoa in the year 
1549, and refided chiefly at Rome, where he engraved many 
plates from the piGtures of various Italian mafters. In con- 
janGion with William Vallet and Stephen Picart, he exe- 
cuted the portraits of the heroes of antiquity, for Jean An- 
gelo Canini, from antique gems and medals. He engraved 
in a very pleafing ftyle, not unlike that of Mellan. The 
following prints afford fatisfactory {pecimens of his talents. 
Two heads, of Socrates and Alexander ; and another pair of 
Afpafia and Cleopatra, in 4to., for the work of Canini; 
“The Guardian Angel,” in large folio, from Pietro da 
Cortona; and “ The Baptifm of Conftantine the Great,” 
from Aug. Caracci, of the fame fize. 

* Giofeffo Teftana was born at Genoa in the year 1650. 
Whether he was the brother, or how he was related to the 
above-mentioned artift, we are unable te afcertain. He re- 
fided at Rome, where he engraved many plates in the ityle 
of Giovanni Battifta. He was employed in a work which 
appeared at Rome in 4630, under the title of « Portraits 
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of Cardinals now living,’’ and from the reft of his works: 

the following may be feleéted as, aflording fpecimens of hiss 

abilities both in portrait and hiftory A. portrait of brother 

Jerome Comitibus, from P. de Cortona, in folio; © St, 

Margaret of Cortona kneeling before a Crucifix ;’? a fub-~ 
ject of a Thefes, reprefenting a Hydra, and Religion hovering 

in the air, holding a portrait of pope Alexander VIL, Ona 

little flreamer is the following infcription; ** Accedite et ile 

laminamini,” both from Cortona, of folio fixe 3 and twor 
portraits, Flavius Card. Chifius, after M. Morandi, and 

Aloyfius Card, Homodeus, Jof, Teftana del. et feu. both 

I 40, 

Crecentius de Hunufris, or de Onofriis, was born at 
Rome in the year 1650, and died at Florence fome time about 
the clofe’ of the feventeenth century. He was the pupil of. 
Gafpar Poufiin, and painted a great number of landfcapes in 
the ityle of that matter. 

He alfo engraved landfcape in a very good tafte, and we 
have an engraving by him, froma picture by Carlo Maratti, 
of * Diana at the Chace,’? for the prince Livius Odefcal- 
chi, which is executed with freedom, and in a purity of ftyle 
fuperior to moft of the landfcape engravings of that day.. 
This, and a landfcape with a waterfall; an Italian land- 
{cape with water and figures, (both in folio, ) and two heroic. 
landfcapes, one with Jupiter and Mercury, the cther with 
Apollo in the clouds, both in large folio, aflerd excellent. 
examples of the talents of this artiit. 

Guiovanno Gicfeffo dal Sole, was a native of Bologna, and 
became both a painter and engraver of fome emmence. He 
received his firit inftructions of D. M. Canuti, and after-. 
wards became the pupil of Lorenzo Patinelli. - He fueceeded 
in engraving both hiftorical fubje€ts and landfeapes ; and died 
at Bologna A.D. 1719, aged iixty-five years. We have fe- 
veral etchings by him, from his own compofitions, among 
which are, “ Jupiter and Juno: prefenting Mars with a 
Buckler,” from a cieling by Pafinelli, pamted for General 
Monteculle, in folio; and “ St. Francis Xavier preaching ur 
the Indies,’ a large upright plate, from the fame mailer. 

Vincent ViGtoria,. or Vittoria, was born at Valencia; 
A.D. 1658. He travelled whiilt very young to Rome. 
and frequented the fehool of Carlo Maratti, where he made. 
great progrefs. He poflefled confiderable knowledge of 
anatomy, and his portraits are particularly efteemed.  Vic- 
toria is hikewife celebrated as an antiquary and a connoifleur: 
in works of ancient art ; and poffeffed an excellent cabinet 
of gems, medals, and various antiquities ; he was honoured 
with the titles of antiquarian to the pope, and firlt painter 
to the grand duke of Tufcany. Among other hterary 
productions, Vittoria is the author of «¢ Obfervazioni, fopra 
la Felfina pittrice de Malzafia,”’ a work which the celebrated 
J. P. Zanotti has endeavoured to refute. ‘The portrait of 
our artift may be feen in the collection of thofe of the great 
painters of the Florentine fchool. He died at Rome A. D. 
1712, aged 54 years. Among many prints that. he etched 
in a flight ftyle, the following are the beft, “* The Virgin. 
and Child in the Clouds, with John the Baptift, St.- 
Francis, and other holy Perfonayes below,” from Raphael. 
inferibed “ Vinc. Victoria del. et fculpt.;’ rare; The 
Laft Supper,” and * fhe Refurretion,” both in large 
folio, from Ciro Ferri, 

Giovanni Giroiamo Frezza, was bornat Canemorde, near 
Tivoli, in the year 1660. Hie learned engraving at Rome, 
under Arnold de Weflerhout, and executed a great number 
of prints, after various Ltalian mafters, in a neat carefuk 
flyle, finifhed highly with the graver ; but without any force 
of chiarofcuro, or boldne!s of execution. Sometimes Frezza 


unitatéd that ftyle of Meilan, which coufitts of fingle courles 
of 
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of lines, yet not very fuccefsfully, and we are obliged to 
fay of his numerous produétions, that the extremities of his 
figures in general are but poorly marked, and his drawing, 
though not very incorrect, is fometimes heavy. Among his 
engravings the following are held in molt efleem. The Ve- 
rofpian gallery, confifting of feventeen folio plates, including 
the title, from Albano, publifhed at Rome in 17043 “ The 
Virgin fitting under a Tree feeding the Infant Chriit,’? from 
L. Caracci; “A Holy Family, with the Infant naked in 
the Arms of the Virgin,’’ from Carlo Maratti, both in folio ; 
«The Affumption of the Virgin,” dedicated to pope Cle- 
ment XI.; and * The Judgment of Paris,’’ dedicated to 
the marquis Pallavicino, both from the fame matter, of folio 
fize ; “ La Zingare,”’ or the Repofe in Egypt, where the 
Holy Virgin is reprefented in Egyptian attire, from Correg- 
gio, in large folio; a middling-fized upright plate of ‘* The 
Defcent of the Holy Ghott,” from Guido, very rare; ** Po- 
lypheme on a Rock, and Galatea on the Water with 
Nymphs,’’ a folio print; ‘* Polypheme hurling a Rock 
after Acis and Galatea,’’ in two plates. A fet of fix, in- 
eluding the title, from pictures in the chapel of St. Ann, 
in the church of the Madonna, at Monie Santo, from 
Nicolo Beretoni, in folio. The firit and fecond plates for 
the Crozat collection, one reprefenting « Venus,’ the other 
« Pallas,” from antique paintings, in large folio, and the 
¢eelebrated Centaurs (known by the name of Furietto), done 
by Arifleas and Papias of Aphrodifium ; and prefervedin the 
mufeum Clementinum, from drawings by P. Battoni, and N. 
Honophri, in large folio. 

Giofeffo Diamantini was born at Romania A. D. 1660, 
and fent the greater part of his life at Venice, where he 
died in the year 1722. Heinnekin, who has left usa cata- 
logue of his etchings, feems to fay of this maiter, that his 
greatelt praife was having inftructed Rofa Alba Carriera. 
Yet, according to Strutt, who profefles, however, to have 
feen but few of his works, “* Diamantini etched in a free maf- 
terly ityle, with a fine point; the detigns are fpirited ; 
the aétions of the figures are often very graceful, and 
the heads and other extremities of them drawn in a fupe-- 
rior ftyle.”’ 

He was honoured with the title of chevalier, and hence 
he often marked his prints, ‘¢ Eques Diamantinus in. f.’? The 
following are among the beft of his works, almolt all from 
his own compofions. ‘ Hagar in the Defert,’’ in an oval, 
of quarto fize ; “A Holy Family, with St. John,” in folio ; 
«©The Marriage of Canaan,’’ from Paul Veronefe, in folio ; 
“The dead Body of Chrift, fupported on the Tomb by 
an Angel,” in an oval, dedicated to Gregorio Fab. ; “ Dido 
on the Funeral Pile, with Diana or Iris in the Ajr,’”’ 
in an o¢tagon; ** Venus, Ceres, and Pomona,” dedicated 
to D. D. Ferdinand; ‘Mercury and Flora in the Air,” 
dedicated to D. Aloyfis Pifani; « Night purfued by Phof- 
phorus, or the Morning Star,’’ dedicated to Mare Angelo 
Flavio Commeni; ‘¢ The Sphere, or Aftronomy,”’ dedicated 
to Angelis, all of folio fize ; * Saturn, or ariver God, with 
two Cupids,”’ of octagon form; a middling-fized upright 
print of “ The Fall of Phaeton ;””. a {mall octagonal print 
of “ Mercury and Argus ;’’ ‘¢ Venus and Adonis,’ an octa- 
gon; another “ Venus and Adonis,’’ in quarto; a {mall 
oGagon of “ Jupiter and the Republic of Venice ;’* afma'l 
upright print of “ ‘lime, or a river God fitting, and a Child, 
with his Eyes banded, lying near him, accompanied by a 
Mule;"* a middling-fized upright print of “ Time and 
Flora, crowned by a Genius;” “ Strength, or Herciles 
fitting by a Nymph, accompanied by Plenty,’ in an octa- 
gon; a fimall upright print of « Mars and Venus ;”? two 


“miore fmall uprights of * Diana and Endymion ;”? and 


‘‘ The Sacrifice of Iphigenia ;’? * Boreas ftealing away 
Orithrea,”’ in a folio octagon ; a fmalloval print of « Juticé 
and Peace ;’’ four {mall upright emblematical fubje&s ; twa 
large fquare ditto ;- and two other emblematical fubje&s, one 
a large hexagonal plate, and the other an oval. 

Giofeffo Nicco!o Nafini was born at a fhort diftance from 
Sienna, A.D. 1660. He learned the rudiments of art front 
his father Francifco Nalini, but was fent to Rome at the 
age of eightcen, and entered the fchool of Ciro Ferri, under: 
whom he ftudied two years, and acquired not only great 
command of the pencil, but a fine talte tordefign. He was re- 
commended by his matter to the grand duke Cofmo IIL, 
for whom he copied the pictures of Pietro da Cortona, in 
the Pitti palace ; in which he fucceeded fo well, that the 
duke rewarded him very handfomely. He was likéwite ho- 
noured with knighthood by the emperor Leopold, and had 
many other favours conferred on him by the great. 

The ityle of Nafini bears fome refemblance to that of 
Paul Veronefe. He died at Sienna in 1736, aged feventy- 
fix. Wehave one fmall upright etching by this artilt, re- 
prefenting ‘The Virzin with the Infant Chrift and Sr. 
John,” trom a compolition of his own. 

Cxfar Fantetti was born at Florence A.D.1660. The time 
of his deceafe has not been recorded, and of the events of his 
life it is only known that he worked at Rome after various 
Italian matters. 

He engraved, in conjunétion with Pietro Aqui'a, the 
paintings in the Vatican, known under the name of Raphael’s 
Bible ; the firit thirty-fix, and the fortieth, are etched by” 
him, and the remaining fifteen by P. Aquila. Fantetti alfo- 
engraved “* Chrilt praying in the Garden of QOlives,’? in 
folio, from L. Caracei ; ** Charity, with Two Chiidren,’?” 
from Ann, Caracei ; “ Latona intulted by Niobe,” in large 
folio, from the fame painter; * The Death of St. Ann,’?” 
of the fame fize, from Andrea Sacchi; and * Flora fur- 
rounded with Cupids in the Air,’ from Ciro Ferri; in an 
oval of folio fize. 

Francifco Bruni was a native of Genoa,and an engraver. 
He was born in the year 1660, and died in 1726, but we> 
are not acquainted with the particulars of his hfe, and we 
only know of the following print by lim, The Affump-- 
tion of the Virgin,” in large folio, from Guido. 

Lodovico Mattioli was born A.D. 1662, at Crevaleone,. 
in the principality of Mafferan, and died at Bologna in i74t. 
At an early age he was fent to itudy im the fchoolof Carlo > 
Cignani. He drew witha pen in a very pleating ftyle; and - 
etched from his own compolitions and thofe ot the Caraccii, 
and other great matters, but efpecialiy after G. M. Crefpi, 
with whom he contracted a very intimate friend(hip. Among 
the etchings of Mattioli, the following will be found moit 
worthy of notice: a land{fcape, with ruins and figures, in» 
guarto; “The Annunciation,”? from L.. Caracet, of the 
fame fize, a very rare print ; ** The Circumciliony’” in folic, « 
from the fame ; ‘“¢ The Nativity,’’ from Aug. Caracci, of 
the fame fize; * The good Samaritan,” from Ann. Cae - 
racci 3 ihe Death of St. Jofeph,” from Francefchini 5 : 
* ‘Lhe Martyrdom of. St. Peter,”? from Crefpi; a figere 
of * St. Anthony,” and another of * St. Vincent Ferreri,’® 
all of folio fize, from Crefpi; “ St. Luke,’’ a note of inv's - 
tation enyraved by. Crefpi, and re-engraved by Mattioli. 
And the figures for the poem of Bertoldo con Bertoldino, 
in twenty fheets, were drawn by Creipi, and engraved under 
the direction of Mattioli. 

Walliam da Leone was born at Parma: in the year 1664. 
He etched, from his own deligas, two fets of animals, which 
are executed in a fpirited ityle, and with fome talte ; we are 
able only to {pecify, in addition to thele, the following en- 

pravings 
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gravings by Leone: two landf{capes, with animals, in quarto, 
and “ Venus blinding Cupid,’? from Titian, in folio. 

Luca Carlevariis, furnamed Zenobio, was born at Udino, 
in Italy, A.D. 1665, and died at Venice in 1729. He ex- 
celledin painting landfeapes and marine fubjects. He like- 
wife engraved a fet of views of Venice, confiiting of one 
hundred large plates lengthways, which were publifhed in 
1705. His printsare flight, but bold and {pirited etchings; 
and give us clear ideas of the places they are intended to re- 
prefent. We can only fpecify the titles of the following 
two: aview of the church of St. Nicolas de Catlello, at 
Venice; and one of St. Marie Formofa, at the fame place, 
both in folio. 

Of the family of Crespr we have already fpoken, as fee 
that article. Giofeffo Maria employed a long life of up- 
wards of fourfcore years, in the practice of the various arts of 
which imitation is the bafis, in the courfe of which he etched 
feveral plates, which do credit to his general reputation, and 
which we omitted to mention in vol. x. Among them we 
venture to recommend the following as molt worthy of the 
notice ef the connoiffeur. 

A grand compolition, in large folio, of «¢ The Maffacre of 
the Innocents ;”? two folio plates in the manner of Rem- 
brandt, of which “* Che RefurreGtion’’ is the fubject ; « The 
miraculous Crucifixion of Piltoia ;”? « St. Anthony,”’ alfo 
in the manner of Rembrandt, and of the oval form ; a folio 
plate of « Two Shepherds,’’ one of them afleep, and the 
other making the fign of filence. A fet of five, in the talte 
of Salvator Rofa, of various mechanical occupations ; and 
a very rare portrait of Michael Angelo ‘T'amburini. 

Pietro da Pietri, or Pitri, was born A.D. 1665, accord- 
ing to fome authors, at Rome; others place his birth at 
Premia, in the Milanefe territory. He learned the princi- 
ples of art of Jof. Ghezzi and Carlo Maratti, who em- 
ployed him in copying fome of the principal works of Ra- 
phael, and other celebrated Itaian matters. He died at 
Rome in the year 1716. 

Notwithitanding that Pietri employed great part of his 
time in copying, we have feveral meritorious hittorical pic- 
tures by him from his own compofitions; thofe efpecially, 
which he painted for the church of St. Clement at Rome. 
He etched fome few plates, and among them the two following 
will probably be found molt worthy of notice. ‘* The Af- 
fumption of the Virgin,”’ a middling-fized upright; and 
*¢ St. Lawrence the Juitinian,”’ a {mall upright, both from 
his own cempofitions. 

T'rancefeo Antonio Lorenzini, known by the name of 
brother Antonio, was born at Bologna A.D. 1665. He 
was an ecclefiaftic of the order of St. Francis ; but turning 
his mind to the arts, he firft ftudied painting under Lorenzo 
Pafinelli: being, however, better pleafed with etching, he was 
induced to throw afide his pencils for the love of aquafortis 
and copper. 

In 1699 he travelled to Florence, where he engraved great 
part of the plates for the gallery of the grand duke of Tuf- 
eany, in conjunction with ‘Theodore Ver-Cruys, Cofmo Mo- 
galli, and Fichianti; and during his abfence from Bologna, 
he was agreeably furprifed by finding himfelf eleéted a mem- 
ber of the Clementine academy. Lorenzini was a very in- 
duftrious man, and left a great number of prints from differ- 
ent matters: which, however, it muft be acknowledged do 
him no great credit as an artift ; among them the following 
are the beft : “ Mofes ttriking the Rock,” a large plate 
Jengthways, from Baflan; “ St. Anthony of Padua per- 
forming a Miracle,’’ from Pafinelli ; «¢ The Martyrdom of 
St. Urfula and her Companions ;”’ * St. John preaching in 


the Defert,”’ all of large folio fize, from Pafineili ; % Jefus 


Chrift in a Glory,”? with other figures, from LL. Caraect ; 
«© The Virgin and Child,” half figures, from Aug. Caracct, 
both in folio; « The Beatification of St. Dominic, accom- 
panied by Jefus Chrift, the Virgin, and Angels,” from Guido, 
a large circular plate; « St. Philip Neri kneeling before a pice 
ture of the Virgin, furrounded by Angels,” from Carlo 
Maratti ; ** St. John in the Clouds, furrounded by Angels,”’ 
from Correggio, both in large folio; “ The Annunciation, ’ 
from Paul Veronefe, in large folio; “ The Baptifm of 
our Saviour,” of the fame fize; « he Refufcitation of 
Lazarus,”’ on three large plates, all from Paul Veronefe ; 
« Jefus Chrift on the Sea with St. Peter,’? from L. Cordi ; 
«6 The Conflruction of Noah’s Ark,’’ from Jac. Baffano ; 
“Venus with Two Cupids,” from Carlo Cignam; “ St. 
Auguftino in the Air, furrounded by Rays of Glory,” from 
Tintoret, all of large folio fize ; ** Jofeph fold by his Bre- 
thren,”? after Andrea del Sarto, in two large folio leaves 5 
“ Jofeph in Egypt ;’”? « Saul and David with the Head of 
Goliah,” from Guerchino ; “ The Pilgrims at Emaus ;”’ 
«© St. Peter delivered from Prifon,’’ both from the fame 
painter, allin folio ; «The Holy Women at the Sepulchre,” 
from P. de Cortona, acircular print ; and ‘* St. Margaret 
of Cortona, to whom the Virgin appears in the Clouds,” 
from Gab. Caliari, in large folio. 

The monogram of snionio Baleftra will be found in 
our Plate JL. of thofe ufed by the talian Engravers. OF 
the leading events of his life we have already treated. (See 
Batestra.) His ftyle of etching was bold and matterly, 
though flight ; and his moft elteemed prints are, a warrior’s 
head, and two foldiers, both {mall plates; “© The Holy 
Virgin feated in the Clouds, with the Infant Jefus and Sr. 
John, the Heads of three Cherubs appearing above ;’’ 
“The three Angels vifiting Abraham; a vignette in- 
{cribed “* Verona fidelis,’’ all {mall uprights, and rare. His 
portrait of the architeét Michel Sau Michell, furrounded 
with allegorical allufions, and marked with the engraver’s 
monogram, is in {mall folio. 

Benedetto Lutti was an eminent painter of Florence, 
who fometimes amufed himfelf with etching, and whofe 
works are generally and juttly efteemed. He was born in 
the year 1666, ftudied under Antonio Domenico Gabbiani, 
and died at Rome in 1724. 

Strutt fays of this artift, that his merits procured him, 
from the elector of Mentz, the honour of knighthood, ac- 
companied by a prefent of a crofs enriched with diamonds, 
but {pecifies only two of his etchings, both of which are 
become extremely rare. The fubjects of thefe etchings 
are, a land{cape after Guercino, in {mall folio ; and * “Lhe 
Crucifixion, with St. John and Mary Magdalen at the Foot 
of the Crofs,”’ a fmall upright, from a compofition by Lutta 
himfelf. 


Cofmo Mogalli was a native of Italy, and the difciple 


of Giovanni Battilta Foggini, a Florentine fculptor. He. 


was born at Florence in the year 1667, and died in the fame 
city in 1730. He worked in conjunction with Antonio 
Lorenzini, (of whom we have recently treated, ) and other 
engravers, on the plates from the Florentine gallery, for the 
duke of Tufcany. We lkewife have by him many plates 
for a book of Etrofcaw antiquities, publifhed by Thomas 
Demplter, at Florence, in 1724. ; 

‘Vhe following prints, from the Florentine gallery, are 


from the graver of the elder Mogalli, wiz. “ A. Holy. 


Family, or the Repofe in Egypt,” trom Albano, a circular 
print in folio; another «¢ Holy Family,” from Correggio, 
of the fame fize ;’’ “« The Supplication of Marfias,’”’ from 
Guercino, in large folio; « Eve prefenting the Apple to 
Adam,”’ from. Gabr. Caliari, in folio; “* The pemitent 

, Magdalen 
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Magdalen tranflated to Heaven by an Angel,’ from Ca- 
racci, in large folio; ‘* Adam and Eve difmifled from 
Paradife,”’ from Caliari, in folio ; “ St. Benedict inftituting 
his monaftic Order,’”’ from P. Veronefe ; «* Jefus Chrift at 
the Table with the Pilgrims of Emaus,”’ from Palma the 
elder ; “ The Marriage of St. Catherine,’ from Fra. Bar- 
tolomeo, all in large folio ; ‘* Virtutes Amor et Numen,”? 
an allegorical figure from Riminaldi, in folio; ‘* David and 
Baththeba,”’ from Fr. Salviati; this and all the following 
are in large folio; “¢ The Annunciation,”? from And, del 
Sarto ; “ The Adoration of the Shepherds,” from Titian ; 
a bacchanalian dance by four figures; and Philip II. king 
of Spain, alfo from the fame painter. 

Nicolas Mogalli was the fon of Cofmo, and alfo an 
engraver. He was bornat Florence in the year 1723, from 
whence, either for improvement or patronage, he’ travelled 
to Rome, where he engraved, with moderate fuccefs, from 
the cabinet of Portici, and the plates, after the defigns of 
Cafanova, for “‘ Les Monumenti antichi inediti fpiegati et 
iluftrati da Giovanni Winkelmann,”’ a folio work, which was 
publithed at ®ome in the year 1767. 

Jacques Maria Giovanni, or Juvanus, was born at Bologna 
in the year 1667, and died at Parma in1717. He was the 
difciple of Antonio Roli, and became a painter of fome 
eminence. He alfo prattifed engraving and etching, and 
executed many large works from L. Caracci and Cor- 
reggio. , The moft confiderable work he engaged in was 
a cabinet of medals for the duke of Parma, in feveral folio 
volumes. His prints are of very unequal merits. As far as 


they can be fpoken of generally, they are executed with tole~ 


rable care and flkill, but are deficient in chiaro{curo, and more 
or lefs fo in drawing. ‘The beft of them are engraved from 
the pictures of the cloifters of St. Michael in Bofco, painted 
by L.Caracci, and other celebrated matters of lis {chcol, on 
1g plates in folio ; the cupola of the church of St. John of 
the Benedi€tines at Parma, reprefenting “ The Afcenfion of 
our Saviour,’’ &c. &c. on 12 plates, from thofe juftly famed 
pictures by Correggio, which can now only be known by 
the engravings, the paintings themfelves being no longer in 
exiftence ; the Holy Virgin in a landfcape, with the Infant 
Chrift in her arms, with St. Jerome and Mary Magdalen, 
the latter of whom is kifling the feet of the child (a fub- 
je commonly known under the name of * "Phe Day of 
Correggio”’) ; the Virgin feated on a pedeltal wirh the 
Infant, Chrilt, known by the nam» of * St. George,’’ who 
is the principal gure, and by fome efteemed the chef- 
d’ceuvre of Correggio ; “ St. Sebattian faltened to a Tree 
with his Hands behind his Back,’’ in folio, from Caracci ; 
** Jefus Chrit giving the Communion to his A poftles,’”’ 
from Francefchini, a very excellent print of large dimen- 
fions, and of the upright form. 

Andrea Procaccin was born at Rome in the year 1667, 
and was the pupil of Carlo Maratti. He became a painter 
of fome celebrity, and was chofen by pope C'ement XT. 
to paint the twelve prophets of the Old Teltament, for the 
church of St. John de Lateran. In 1720, he was invited 
to Spain, with the title of painter to the Royal Cabinet. 
Here he painted feveral pictures for the royal palace, and 
died at St. Ildefonfe, A.D. 1734. We have feveral en- 
gravings by this matter, both from his own compofitions, 
and thofe of other painters, among which the following few 
are {elected as mott worthy of the notice of the collector :— 
“ The Difciples at Emaus,’’ from Raphael; «* The Af- 
cenlion of our Saviour;"’ a large group of figures, with a 
youth carrying his father on his fhoulders, both from Ra- 
phael; « The Birth of Bacchus 5’? “ Diogenes throwing 
away his Cup ;”? and ‘ Clelius and his Compawons pafling 


the Tiber,’’ all from Carlo Maratti, and of folio dimen: 
fions. 

Giovanni Dominico Picchianti was born at Venice 
A.D. 1670, and was the fcholar of J. B. Foggini, a feulptor 
of fome eminence. The produGions of Picchianti have no 
great fhare of excellence to recommend them, for he 
worked in a coarfe flight ftyle, and his drawing is rather 
mannered than correét. He engraved many of the plates 
from the piétures in the grand Florentine gallery, in con 
junction with Lorenzini, Ver-Cruys, and Mogalli; and like- 
wife fome portraits, among which are, thofe of an unknown 
female, from Raphael, in folio, a whole Jength of Sebattian 
del Piombo, from ‘Titian, and cardinal Bentivoglio, from 
Vandyke; thofe of cardinals Lonis de Roffi and Julius 
de Medicis, on the fame plate, are from Razhael, and all are 
of large folio fize. , 

The beft hiftorical works of Picchianti are, «* The Virgin 
fitting on a Chair,” or the celebrated Madonna della Secia 
of Raphael; a half figure of “ The Virgin, with the Infant 
Jefus, and St. John,” from Caracci, in folio; « Paying 
Tribute to Cefar,’’ commonly calied “ Il Chrifto deila 
Monetta,”’ from Titian; The Virgin and Child,” from 
the fame painter ; and “* Agar returning to the Houfe of 
Abraham,” from P. de Cortona, ali cf large folio dimen- 
fions. 

Francifeo Antonio Meloni was a native of Bologna, and 
born in the year 1670. At an early age he appeared fond 
of painting, and was accordingly p'aced under Francefchini ; 
but time difcovered that his difpofition was not formed for 
the attainment of excellence in that art, and he then took 
up the graver with much better fuccefs. He engraved 
chiefly from the pi€tures of his matter, and other Bolognefe 
painters; but the latter years of his life were fpent at 
Vienna, where he died in the year 1713. The following 
are reckoned among his beft engravings : — The Adoration 
of the Shepherds,” a middling-lized upright plate, from 
Carlo Cignani; and “ Aurora,” from a ceiling at. Forli 
by the fame maiter, both in folio. 

OF the merits of Francisco and Pretro AquiLa we 
have already treated. (See thofe biographical articles re- 
fpetively.) But of artifts fo diftinguithed it has been 
judged proper to fubjoin, in this place, lifts of the principal 
works on which their reputation has been founded. The 
beit of thofe by the elder Aquila are * Saint Rofalie,”’? from 
his own compolition, in folio ; “* Mars binding his Arms to 
a‘lree,”’ in large folio 5 ‘* Cardinal Cafini as a Capuchin,” in 
folio; Cardinal Jofeph Maria of Thomatis,” from P. 
Nelli, of the fame fize; ‘ The Laft Supper,’’ from Al- 
bano, infcribed ** Unus ex vobis, &c.”’ in large folio; the 
firft vaulted roof of mofaic in the church of the Vatican, 
from Ciro Ferri; two cupolas, one in the chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament, the other in the church of St. Sebaflian 
of the Vatican, from P. de Cortona; another cupola, from 
the fame matter, painted in the church of St. Philip of 
Neri, a!l large circular prints ; a group of heroes, to whom 
Minerva prefents a crown of laurel, and Mars a fword, a 
folio print, from And. Bonfigli; ** ‘Phe Battle of Conttan- 
tine and Maxentius,”” from And. Camafler; and * The 
Triumph of Cenflantine,’? both very large; ‘* The dead 
Body of Chriit acrofs the Knees of his Mother, accom- 
panied by Mary Magdalen and St. Francis,"’ from Caracet, 
in large folio; “ The Arrival of the Body of St. Helena 
announced by a Bifhop to the Virgin,” in folio; “ The 
Repofe,”? where the holy Virgin is reprefented feated under 
a tree with the infant, and in the back-ground St. Jofeph 
on his afs; “ St. Peter's Bark,” from Lanfranc, in large 
folio ; a very large folio print of “ Our Saviour ina = 
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svith St. An mbrofe,. the Virgin, an nd St. Charles Borromeus, 
kneeling.”? from a grand altar-piece by Carlo Maratti; the 
~vaulted ceiling of St. Francis Xa avier at Naples, painted by 
Paul de Mattheis s, and engraved on three large plates, re- 
prefenting that {faint overturniig Idolatry, lexeh fy, and 
Mahometantim; “§ Venus in the Air, fhewing ZEneas his 
srms fuftened toa Tree,’ from Pouf! fin. 

The following are by Pietro Aquila, from his own de- 
fisns =; “The Adoration of the Kings,’ in folio; ¢ The 
Flight into Egypt" dedicated to B. C. de Vingtimilliis, in 
large folio; « A Holy Family, where $t. John kiffes the 
Feet of the Infant -Chrift,” half figures, in folio; * A 

Combat of two Lions,” inferibed « Spe fufcitat Iras,’? in 
folio; a portrait of Livio Odefcalchi, with ornaments, in 
Jarye folio. 

From other Ttalian matters, Pietro has engraven ‘ ie 
‘Tuke,’? awith the infcription ‘© Perax’ cum feritmt,?? SECs 
atter Lazaro Baldi, in folio ; “* The Sacrifice of Polixenes,”’ 
from P.-de Cortona, in large folio; «© A: Sacrifice of the 
Nymohs of Diana on their return from the Chace ;”? *¢ The 
Rape of the Sabives ;”? and “ The Triumph of Bacchus,” 
four very much eiteemed prints, all from the fame mafter, in 
large folio; a large fubject on two plates of «¢ The Battle 
‘between Alexander am Darius,”’ from the fame matter; 
s* Mofes defending the Daughters of Jethro, at the Foun- 
tain,’? from -Ciro Retzi: ; ** Mofes itriking the Rock,’’ both 
in large folios; “* The Holy Virgin appearing to St. Alefio, 
who is repoli ing on a Bed, crowned with Stars,’’ a large cir- 
cular print ; & The Veltals cherifhing the facred Fire, by 
the Orders of Auguttus,”’ a large upright print, all from 
Ciro Ferris “ The » Holy Virgin in Heaney with five Saints, 
canonized by Pope Clement X.”’ from Carlo Maratti, in 
Jarge folio; « T AG Triumph of Chril flianity, reprefented by 
Religion fitting on the Clouds, receiving the Homage of 
the four Quarters of the World,” in large folio; * The 
Virgin fitting to St. Luke for her Portrait,’? in folio, all 
from Carlo Maratti; ‘* Death and the Holy Virgin, with 
the A poftles,’? on J. Morandi, in large folio ; ae Bible 
of Raphael, inferibed ‘ Imagines Veteris ac’ Novi "Tefta- 
ae a Raphaele San&. Urbin. in Vaticano picte Jo. Jac. 
de Rubeis fumitibus,’”’ in fifty-five leaves. Cefare Fantetti 
dvew and engraved the firft thirty-fix fubjects, and the 
fortieth; all che others are by P. Aquila. The Farnefe 
Gallery, with the ftatues and ornaments, and a defcription 
4n verfe by J. P. Bellori, in twenty-five leaves, of large folio 
fize; aroom in the Farnefe palace, with the ornaments and 
jafcriptiona, in thirteen plates, of folio fize; “The Af- 
fembly of the Gods,” painted in the garden of the srince 
PBorghefe near Rome, cal'ed «The Villa Pinciana,’’ en- 
titled “ Deorum Concilium ab Equite Joanno Lanfranco 

Parmenfi, tum Spirantibus ad vivum Imaginibus, tum mo- 
nocromatidus atque Ornamentis Atrtis,’’ &e » on nine large 
folio plates. 

Marco Ricci, the celebrated painter of landfcape and 

ruined edifices, (for whofe biography and yeneral merits, fee 

the article Races.) performed fome etchings about this 
period, of which the beft- are a fet of twenty-three, en- 
titled “ Yaria Marci Ricci Pidtoris Preitanti ffimi Fixperi- 
menta ab ipfomet auctore inventa delineata atque er et a 
me Carolo Orfolini Veneto incifore,” &c. anno TGAgioy 
printed on folio paper, but of different fizes and fhapes. 
They are feeble in chiarofcuro, and nee not entirely 
tate: ‘efs, diufplay no great knowledge of the art of eun- 
rraving, 

Antonio Maria Zanetti was of a noble Venetian family, 
horn in the year 1680, and died in his. native city in 1757s 
according to Huber; but according to Strutt, he lived ten 
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years longer. He acquired what is often termed a cont. 
petent knowledge of drawing, at a very early age; and be- 
fore he was Gftceni) engraved fome figures and fome heads, 
which he dedicated to Dr. Mead, the celebrated Englith 

phy fician. 

The works of Zanetti confifl of etchings and engravinas 
in chiarofcuro ; and, in the eftimation of our countryman 
Strutt, they “prove him to have been a man of great genius 
and f/cund judgment.” 

« Affifted by his relation A. M. Zanetti the Younger, 
and other artifts, he engraved and publith red a large num- 
ber of prints, taken from the dra wings of Parmegtano, Ras 
ph: ael, and other great see which he purchated at the 
fale of the Avipdehan Colle€tion. They are divided into two 
fets; and both together confil of eight y-nine prints on 
copper and wood, with the portrait of Zanetti, engraved by 
Faldoni, from a painting by Rofalba.”’ 

We come now to what mutt be a reproach either on his 

«© genius,” or his “ judgment,’’ or on both. » Strutt adds, 
that ‘in order to render this colleftion the more valuable, 
he burnt the wooden blocks from which the chidrofecureg 
were printed, and deftroyed the copper-plates, after he had 
taken off fuch a number of impreffions as he thought proper, 
which, we are informed, was by no means very large.”’ 

Now no principled engraver defires that his works fhould 
ever become rare from any other caufe than the extenfive de- 
mand for them among the public; and the fubtlitution of 
nominal for intrinfic value, is an expedient worthy only of 
traffickers in art, and which * es genius” and * found 
judement’” would equally difclain 

Zanetti refided for fome time in London, and engraved 
here a fet of twelve ftudies of heads, figures, &c. from his 
own drawings, which he tinted in a “{pirited flyle, and 
which, according to Strutt, do him great horour. 

He alfo engraved in aquafortis another fet of twelve plates, 
of which the “fubje€ts are animals and figures, after Caflig- 
lione ; a fet of the ftatues wh'ch adorn the library and palace 
of St. Mark at Venice; and a fet confiiling of eighty plates 
of the engraved gems of antiquity. His cypher will be 
found in Plate IIL. = the monograms of the /talian En 

ravers. 

Zanetti the obitses was nephew to him of whom we 
have jult clofed the account, and was born at Venice A. dD. 
17205 ; but the year of his demife has not been mentioned. 
He engraved i in the talte and ftyle of his uncle, whom he 
affifted in his work after the flatues at the palace of St. 
Mark, as well as in that after the drawings by Rapheel, 
Kes whieh once formed part of the Arundehan Colle€fion, 
And in the year 1760 he pubhfhed an excellent work, 
adorned with eighty plz ates, engraved by himle!f, and in- 
titled ** Varie Pittore a frefco de principali Maciiri Vene- 
ziant, ?~ &c. 

Francefco Fontibaffo was born at Venice A.D. 1681. 
He learned drawing in the Roman academy, and fludied for 
atime under Seb. Ricci, whofe ityle of painiing he imitated 
with no inconfiderable degree of fuccefs, in the pictures 
which he painted for the vee palace, and the church of 
St. Salvador. . In the year r76o he travelled te Peterfbungs 
with the view of bettering hs ee ‘tune, where prefumptively 
he died, for we do not hear of his return. 

He etched feveral plates with mediocre, but painter-like 
ability, among which are a fet of feven whimfical fubjeéts 
from his own compofitions, in fmall folio ; and * The Holy 
Virgin appearing to St. Gregory at prayer,” ‘an upright of 
the middle fize, from Seb. Ricci. 

Carlo Carloni, or Carlone, was born at the village of 
Scaria, in the Milanefe territory, A 1D, 1686,-and died at 


his 
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his native place in the year 1775. He was of a numerous 
family, of whom the greater part were artifts. His father 
was a {culptor, and intended Carlo for that profeflion ; but 
finding he had more inclination to become a painter, placed 
him under Julio Qualio, under whofe inftruction he foon be- 
came remarkable for talent and indultry, and occafionally 
both painted and engraved. In his pictures he produced a 
rich and agreeable effet, and made fome advances toward 
combining the merits of the Roman and Venetian fchools. 
Of his engravings, of which we cannot fay quite fo much, 
the following are held in moft efteem: “ A Holy Family, 
wherein St. John is kiffing the Feet of the Infant Saviour ;” 
and “The Miraculous Conception,” both of 4to. fize; 
«St. Charles Borromeus adminiftering to the Sick, during 
the Plague at Milan,” in folio; three plates of ceilings, in 
4to., in one of which is a group of children with flowers ; 
and the death of a faint, of folio dimenfions. 

Andrea Zucchi was born at Venice in the year 1680, 
where he engraved a fet of twelve plates of Venetian habits, 
and many other fubje&ts for the libraries. | In 1726, he was 
- Gnvited to Drefden to paint theatrical fcenes and decorations ; 

and on his return to his native city he engraved moft of the 
plates for the colletion publifhed by Lovifa, conlifting in 
the whole of fifty-feven plates, from the moft celebrated 
piftures at Venice; but his talents as an engraver never 
rofe above mediocrity. Among his beft productions are, 
«The Angel Raphael conducting the young Tobias,’ in 
large folio, from Titian; * St.John the Evangelilt,” of 
the fame fize, from the fame painter; “ St. Barnabas Vef- 
‘cova, St. Peter, St. John, and other Saints,’’ from the 
picture which D. Varotari painted for the church of St. 
Barnabas ; “ St. John the Baptift,’? from P. Veronefe ; 
“The Martyrdom of Paul Erizzo,” from P. Longho ; 
« The Nativity of the Virgin,” from a pi€ture by Nic. 
Bambini; “ Manna gathered in the Defert,’’ from Jofeph 
Porta, a circular print ; “ Cybele on her Car drawn by 
Lions,” from a frefco by Tintoret ; and “ Eneas faving 
his Father and Son from the Conflagration of ‘Troy,’’ after 
Seb. Ricci; all of large folio dimenfions. 

Francefco Zucchi was the younger brother of Andrea, 
under whofe inftruétion he {tudied the elements of art. In 
the year 1750, he was invited to Drefden to paint for the 
eleCtoral gallery, but was interrupted by the war, which 
“obliged him to return to-his native country, where he 
~worked chiefly for the bookfellers. He engraved feveral of 
the plates from the pictures in the Drefden gallery ; among 
which the following will probably be found on the whole to 
deferve a preference ; the portrait of Efpagnol, from Ru- 
“bens ; ditto of a woman who refembles the firlt wife of 
Rubens, both in folio ;- ditto of Jacques Antonio Murani, 
from Jean da Antona, in an oval of folio fize’; “ St. Helena 
‘worthipping the Crofs,’’ from Bettini Cignarolli, in folio ; 
«¢ The Martyrdom of Religion,”? an allegorical fubject, in 
‘folio; “ Religion and the Sciences contemplating the Por- 
‘trait of a‘Cardinal,”’ in folio ; and ** Apollo with his Lyre,” 
‘furrounded with ornaments, of large quarto fize. 

Lorenzo Zucchi was the fon of Andrea, and was born at 
“Venice in 1704. When his father was invited to Drefden, 
*in the year 1726, Lorenzo accompanied him, and having 
“been inftructed in the elements of engraving, he continued to 
~practife it in that metropolis with fuccefs, and was honoured 
with the title of engraver to the court of Drefden. Mott 
‘of his productions are from the Drefden gallery, and among 
“them the following have been thought the molt worthy of 

notice. 

Portraits.—Herman Charles Keyferling, count of the 
tholy Roman empire, from Aona Maria Werner, in large 
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folio’; John Frederick, prince of Sapicha; Bonaventura 
Roffi, painter to Auguftus III.; Louis de Silveftre, firit 
painter to Auguftus [II.; L’Abbate Pietro Metattafio, 
Poeta, &c. all of large folio fize. , 

Various Subjects from the Drefden Gallery —* The feven 
Sacraments,’’ from Jofeph M. Crefpi; ‘* The Martyrdom 
of St. Peter and St. Paul,’”’ from Nic. del Abbate; (P. 
Tangi likewife engraved this picture, which engraving, as 
well as that of Zucchi, will be found in the colle¢tion from 
this gallery ;) «*St. Catherine receiving the Crown of Immor- 
tality,” after a copy by Erafmus Queliinus, from Rubens ; 
«<A grand Sacrifice to Venus,’’ from G. Laireffe; ‘The Sup- 
plication of Marfyas,’’ from J. B. Langetti, all of large fo- 
lio fize; and “The Archangel Michael precipitating the 
Dragon,”’ from Steff. Torelli; «« St. Jofeph, with the Infant 
Chrilt in his Arms,’’ from Jof. Angelli, in the gallery of the 
count de Bruhl ; two landfcapes, entitled “ Soggiorno pafto- 
rale, and “ Campagne aperta,”’ from Jof. Roos; ‘ The laft of 
the Cefars,’’ two half figures, one of which reprefents Titian, 
marked Tizianus f. L. Zucchi delin. et feulp. engraved in 
the ityle of Pitteri; and ‘¢ David with the Head of Goliah,”’ 
from 1. Jordane, all of folio dimenfions. 

Jerome Ferroni was born at Milan in the year 1687. 
He painted the death of St. Jofeph, for the church of St. 
Efutorgio, and afterwards travelled to Rome, where he 
worked fome time in the fchool of Carle Maratti, after 
whofe pictures he etched the following fubje€ts, in the fight 
fpirited fiyle of a painter, but with great tafte; «¢ The Sun 
ftanding itil at the Command of Jofhua ;”” “ Deborah fing- 
ing the celebrated Canticle, after the Victory over Sifera,"’ 
and «The Death of Sifera,’’ all in large folio; ‘¢ The 
Chaltity of Jofeph,’” in quarto; and ‘Judith beheading 
Holofernes,”’ in folio. 

Giovanni Antonio Faldoni, was born at Afcolo in the 
year 1690. He learned painting under Antonio Luciani, 
and likewife practifed engraving. Faldoni worked chiefly, 
if not entirely, with the graver, frequently imitating the ityle 
of Mellan with no incontiderable degree of fuccefs ; on the 
whole, he merits the encomium of having been an artilt of 
ability. His beft prints are the portraits of the doges of 
Venice, the procurators of St. Mark; various antique ftatues, 
making part of two volumes in folio, of Venetian antiques; 
part oF the defigns of Parmegiano, for the collection in two 
folio volumes publifhed by Zanetti; a portrait of Antonio 
Maria Zanetti, from Rofalba, in folio; Marco Ricci, from 
Rofalba, in folio; ** Sebaftianus Ricci Bellunenfis Pi&or, 
fuze etatis facilé primus, annum agens LX.” in folio; 
«© A Holy Family in a Landfcape, with Angels minifter- 
ing,”? from §. Ricci, in large folio ; “* The Conception of 
the Virgin,” from the fame matter ; «* The Nativity of our 
Saviour,’’ from P. de Cortona; ‘ David playing the Harp 
before Saul,” from Jof. Camerata the elder ; “ David flying 
from the Anger of Saul;’’ from the fame matter, all of tolio 
fize. 

Antonio Baldi was a native of Cava, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and was born in the year 1692. He ftudied Ss rudi- 
ments of painting under Solimene; and learned engraving 
of Magliar. He ettablifhed himfelf as an engraver at Naples, 
and engraved for the moit part after Solimene, but occa- 
fionally from his’ own compofitions. ‘The following are 
fome of his beft engravings ; the portraits of the emperor 
Charles VI. it an oval of folio fize; Don Carlos, king of 
the 'T'wo Sicilies, of the fame fize and form; Nicholas Cyril- 
lus, a phytician; Maria Aurelia Carraccioli, a nun; St. 
Ignatwus of Loyola, in an oval, with acceffories; and Ra- 
phael Manca, accompanied by an angel, alfo in an oval; 
[he Communion of St. Mary the Egyptian,”’ inferibed 
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Dive Marie ;” 
the Trinity,’’ infcribed “ Cui nomen dedit alma Trias ; 
« St. Emigde, interceding for the Neapolitans,”’ infcribed 
«© Divo Emigdo in terre motum, et Neopolis Patrono ; 
and “© St. Gregory the Martyr, with the Subje&s of his 
Miracles,” all of folio dimenfions. 

Andrea Magliar was born at Naples in the year 1692. 
He engraved from the pictures of Solimene and other 
matters, but is very little known, and we are not able to 
fpecify any of his works. His fon, Giofeffo Magliar, was 
the difciple of his father and of Sclimene; and great expecta- 
tions were formed, from the early fpecimens which he gave 
of his abilities, but he died -young. There is a print by 
him, of “ Chrit appearing to St. William,” of folio fize, 
from Solimene, which certainly is a work of contiderable 
promife. 

Giovanni Dominico Campiglia, was born at Luques 
in the year 1692. At Florence he became the pupil of 
Thomafo Redi, and Lorenzo del Moro; and at Bologna he 
ftudied in the fchool of Giofeffo del Sole. He drew mott 
of the ftatues, bufts, and portraits of the Florentine gallery, 
and compofed the typographical ornaments for that work. 
‘Campiglia was invited to Rome, where he did the drawings 
of the {culptures of the Capitol, the firft volume of which 
appeared in 1741. -He has etched a great number of plates, 
with fome taite, and among them the following portraits ; 
Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, Julio Romano, Salvator Rofa, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Giovanni Antonio Razzi; all of 
folio dimenfions. 

Giovanni Batifta Tienolo, was born at Venice in the year 
1697, and died at Macrid A.D. 1770. In his youth he 
frequented the fchool of Gregory Lazarini, and after having 
worked at Milan, and in other parts of Italy, he travelled to 
Germany, and painted, in the epifcopal palace of Wurzburg, 
the hall, the flaircafe, and two altar pieces. He afterwards 
went to Spain, and painted in conjunétion with Mengs, who 
became jealous of him; but for the detail of his merits in 
this art, fee the article Tieporo. 

Tiepolo engraved fifty-tix fubje€ts in a very fuperior ftyle, 
exceedingly neat, and with tatte, correctnefs, and fpirit, 
from which the following are fele(ted.  «¢ The Adoration of 
the Kings,”? in folio, from his own compofition, which is 
generally regarded as his chef.d’ceuvre. 4 fet of fancy fub- 
je@ts, confitting of twenty-four plates, in quarto. And 
another fet of fancy fubjetts, in ten plates, fmaller than the 
foreroing. All from his own compoittions, 

Govanni Domenico Tiepolo was the fon of the preceding 
artift, and was bornat Venice A.D. 1726. He learned the 
principles of drawing and painting of his father, and in 
1745, painted the figures of the cupola of the church of 
St. Faultin, and St. Jovita at Brefle. 

~ He alfo occafionally took up the etching point as his -fa- 
ther had done, working fornetimes in a Ryle which bears re- 
femblance to the etchings of Caftiglione, and on other occa- 
fions in that of his father. His beft prints are, a fet of 
twenty-feven {mall plates, lengthways, reprefenting, in 
‘feries, «The Flight of the Holy Family into Egypt 3”? a 
fet of twenty-fix heads, of the fame fize, executed in the 
ftyle of Caftiglione ; «* The Waytothe Crofs, or the Hif- 
‘tory of the Crucifixion of our Saviour,’’ in fourteen plates 
of quarto fize; “* The Miracle of St. Francis ;”? “ The 
Miracle of St. Jerome,” bothin quarto ; ‘*’The Republic 
of Venice receiving the Riches of Neptune,” an allegory, in 
folio; **'The Virgin in the Clouds appearing to St. 
~Therefia, and two other female Saints ;’? and ** St. Am- 
‘brofe preaching to the People,’? both in large folio. The 
whole after the defigns of the elder ‘Tiepolo. 


« St. Philip of Neri, in Heaven before 
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Lorenzo Tiepolo, brother to the above-mentioned artift, 
was alfo a painter, and etched in a ftyle, and with a de- 
gree of talte which appears hereditary, from the deligns 
of his father, 

Giulio Giampicoli, or Jampiccoli, was born at Venice 
A.D. 1700. We are ignorant under what inafter he learned 
engraving, but his ftyle greatly refembles that of the fchool 
of Wagner. He mingled etching with the work of the 
graver, and engraved both hiltory and landicape with fuc- 
cefs; the following few may be reckoned among his bett 
produ€tions. A fet of thirteen landfcapes, from Marco 
Ricci, im Jarge folio. A fet of paltoral fubjeéts in four - 
plates, each being infcribed with fix Italian verfes; and four 
ents after Marco Ricci, and I’. Zuccarelli, in large 
OllO, . . 
¥rancifco Polanzani, or Polanfani, was born at Andale, 
near Venice, A.D. 1700, and refided at Rome. The moft 
confiderable work we have by him, is a fet of twenty-two 
plates, of which the fubjeéts are from the life of the Virgin, 
either after Pouflin, or, more probably, from Jacques 
Stella (to whom Baflan attributed them). The following 
may alfo be reckoned among his beft produdtions. The 
butt of a female, from C. Cignani. A butt of a blind mu- 
fician, from Marco Lenefiali. ‘* Mater amabilis,’’ from 
Jof. Nogari. Two other fubjeéts from the fame matter, 
an old Man with a Bag of Money; and an Old Woman 
with a Hand Granade, all of quarto fize. snd “ An Old 
Woman warming herfelf over a Chafing-difh ;”” from the 
fame painter, in folio. ‘ 

Giovanni-Batifta Pittoni, was born at Vicenza in 1690 
and died at Venice A D. 1767. He was the nephew and 
difciple of Francifco Pittoni, the Venetian painter, and his 
hiftorical pi€tures are held in confiderable elteem. There 
are fome few etchings by this painter which are much valued 
by connoiffeurs, and are marked fometimes with his initials, 
or at others Batilta P. V. I. and fometimes with his name 
at full length, but we are unable to {pecify any of them. 

Antonio Luciani was a native of Venice, and born A.D. 
1700. He itudied painting under Jacques Piccini, though 
he is better known as an engraver than asa painter. Luciani 
engraved from the works of Tiepolo, Caflana, Bombelli, 
and others, but his works are held in no very high degree of 
eftimation, and it may therefore be fufficient to {pecify the 
two following prints by him. The portrait of cardinal 
Sforza Pellavicini, from Pietro Avogrado; and that of the — 
Jefuit Tambarini, from the fame painter, in folio. 

Dominico Rofletti was born at Venice in the year 1700. 
The prelate Giovanni T'rancifco Barbarigo, being very fond 
of this artift in his youth, took him to Verona, where he 
purfued his ftudies for fome time. He practifed architecture, 
as weilas engraving both on copper and wood, and when fome 
years had elapfed, and his reputation was eftablifhed, Rofletti 
was invited to Duffeldorp, by the ele€tor palatine, to engrave 
«The Triumph of Alexander,’’ from G. Lairefle, on twelve 
large plates, which.is become exceedingly rare, becaule, 
betore many impreffions had been printed, the elector had 
the plates gilt... This artift alfo engraved feveral of the 
plates for the collection of prints taken from the moft 
capital piCtures at Venice, which was publifhed by Do- 
menico Lovifa, and among which the following will pro- 
bably be found moft worthy of the. notice of the con« 
noifleur. 

“« Pope Alexander III. recognized by the Doge of Ve- — 
nice,’”’ after Paolo Veronefe ; ‘* The Ambafladors fent by 
the Venetian Senate to the Emperor Frederic Barbaroufla,”” 
after the pictures of Carlo and Gabriel Cagliari, which are 
preferved in the hall of the grand council chamber at Venice. 

Avnother- 
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Another print, of which the fubje& is taken from the fame 
embafly, after Tintoret, whofe picture is alfo preferved in 
the fame public hall; ‘The great Victory gained by the 
Venetians over the Imperialifts,’’ from the fame matter ; 
‘«* The Pope beftowing his Benediétion on the Doge Zanii, 
previous to his Battle with Barbaroufla,’”’ after Trancefco 
Baffano; « The Emperor Barbarouffa proftrate before Pope 
Gregory VIII.,’’ after Frederico Zucchero, and another 
with the Italian title «« Othone vien licenziato dal Pontefice 
e dal Doge perche vada al trattar la pace con  lmperadofe 
fuo Padre,’’ alfo after Zucchero. , 

The portrait of ‘Thomafo Sennachio, (a celebrated phy- 
fician,) after S. Bombelli, is alfo engraved by Roffetti; 
and all the above are of large folio dimenfions. 

The names of fome few of the engravers of Italy, who 
run their obicure and uninterefting careers about this 
period, have been purpofely omitted, as being altogether 
unworthy of our records. Indeed, when we refleét on the 
advantages poffefled by the artifts of Italy, compared with 
thofe whofe inferior fortune it is to exift in the other 
countries of Europe, we cannot but feel fome furprize that 
in the courfe of the century through which we have juf 
laboured with due obedience to chronologic order, fo few 
engravers who are juftly entitled to rank high in their pro- 
feflion, fhould have appeared in that highly favoured. 
country. While France, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries, with inferior opportunities, prefent a refpectable dif- 
play of talent in this art, and are even brightened with fome 
“rays of original genius, the hiltory of Italian engraving is 
little better than a dull record of creeping mediocrity, 

If the reader participates in our furprife, he will perhaps 
be led to reflect whether this effe€t may, with more juttice, 
be afcribed to dearth of that particular kind of genius com- 
bined with patient affiduity which is required to excel in this 
art? or to paucity of Italian patronage? or that no phi- 
lofophical view was then and there taken of the principles 
and practical energies of engraving, though painting and 
the art of the ftatuary were abundantly honoured with the 
literary attentions of their Italian profeffors and critics? or 
laftly, how far it was owing to the circumitance of engraving 
being lefs ftudied and praétifed in Italy, as a diftin& pro- 
feffion from that of painting, than in the north of Europe? 

The name and the works of Piranefi, which we now ap- 
proach with all the refrefhing pleafure with which wearied 
attention is infpired by the appearance of a worthy obje@, 
may fhed fome falutary light on the difcuffion of thefe 
queftions, or will at leaft prove that the genius of Italian 
engraving had not fled for ever to lefs genial climates. 

Giovanni Batifta Piranefi, was born in the Roman territory 
early in the eighteenth century ; Huber fays in the year 
1707, and died in the city of Rome in 1778. He was at 
once architeét, antiquary, draughtfman, and engraver, and 
in all, but more particularly in the latter art, evinced the 
moft vigorous and original powers. He appears to have 
had notutor, at leaft none has been mentioned by his biogra- 
phers, and excepting a found mathematical foundation, with 
~which books or a mafter mutt prefumptively have fupplied 

him, he built his ftyle of engraving on his own {trong and 
keen obfervation of nature. In his practical knowledge of 
perfpective, as in his treatment of ruined edifices, he had 
no predeceffor, and though he will always have numerous 
imitators, he has yet met with no rival in Italy, nor even in 
Europe, fave and except our own Edward Rooker, and an- 
other, whom, with {till more propriety, qwe Cyclopedians may 
call our own. 

The authors of the French Encyclopedie fay of Piranefi, 
that he was the beft draughtfman of ruins, and the mott pic- 
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turefque engraver, that the country produced. This is no 
cold praife, though not warm enough for the ardour of the 
fubject. His profeffional induftry was unremitting, yet his 
mind and his hand have fo far outitripped time, that though 
we know this, we remain in aftonifhment at the vaft quantity 
of his works, which, when their number and magnitude are 
taken together, exceed the produétions of any other en- 
graver whatever. A pile of more than twenty large folio 
volumes, replete with tafte and intelligence, feems too much 
to have been produced by the labour of a ingle individual, 
even after we have made ourfelves acquainted with the rapi- 
dity of his powers; yet all thefe are etched from drawings 
made by himfelf, and fome of thefe drawings, of which the 
fubjects are the Greek temples at Peftum, and which attett 
the vivid feeling and matterly powers of execution which Pi- 
ranefi pofleffed in that branch of the art, are now in this 
country, having been purchafed within thefe few years in 
Italy, by Charles Lambert, efq. of the Inner Temple. 

Towards the middle period of his life, or rather before, 
our engraver became a member of the Roman academy of 
arts, but on account of fome feuds, with the merits of which, 
if any merit attached to them, we are not acquainted, 
he was expelled by the voice of the majority of academi- 
cians. After fome few years, however, had elapfed, and 
animofity was cool, motives were explained, or miftakes 
were difcovered, and Piranefi was honourably invited by his 
brother artifts to return. Efe was, about the fame time, per- 
haps to give the greater eclat to his return, created a Roman 
knight, but was always better known by his name than his 
title. 

Of many irrefragable proofs that might be adduced to ren- 
der idle the fophifms of thofe who affert that engraving is not 
an original art, Piranefi is one, having never, to the belt of the 
prefent writer's knowledge, engraved after any other pic- 
tures or drawings than were the produétion of his own hand, 
which fometimes prefent us with the magnificent remains of 
ancient Italy, and are fometimes the ready offspring of a 
mind ftored with architeCtural wonders, 

Wherefore, unlefs thofe arts which are capable of independ. 
entexiftence, might juftly lofe their claim to originality, by 
condefcending to copy, where the general and inteparable in- 
terefis of art and fociety require fuch condefcenfion, no man, 
and no privileged body of men, fhould fay of engraving that 
‘¢ it is not an original art,’’ for no man of fenfe denies ori- 

inality to a picture, becaufe a fketch or cartoon of the 
ine fubje&t has previoufly exilted, nor to the ar of the 
{culptor, becaufe he models in clay before he chifels in mar- 
ble. 

Though the human figures which he introduced into his 
land{capes, are extravagant in theic attitudes, and ill drawn, 
they aét the parts which they were intended to a& ; they 
ferve to fhew that the fcenes he has reprefented were inhabited 
(it not by whom), and they are a fceale whereby he induces 
the {pectator unwittingly to meafure the relative magnitude 
of thofe edifices ea were the real and the oitenfible ob- 
jects of his art. In his charaCeriitic treatment of thofe edi- 
fices, and of the vafes and other ornamental remains of an- 
tiquity, his line, varying as occafion admitted or required, 
was peculiarly expreflive of flone, bronze, itucco, brick, 
and all the various materials of which Greek and Ronan 
{culpture and architecture confift, difcriminating with ex- 
quifite obfervation and inimitable {kill, whether thofe mate- 
rials retained their original fharpnefs of workmanthip, or 
were mouldered by the hand of Time; or tained by the 
weather ; or {plit and cracked by the frolt, by Vandil b r- 
barity, or other fudden cafualty ; and whatever hs fubject, 
he always feems to have worked with eafy vigour, wit) un. 
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limited freedom of hand, and as if * out of the abundance 
of his heart.’’ 

Trees do not often occur in the prints of Piranefi, but 
when they do, they in moft inflances too much refemble fea- 
weed: yet the wild raggednefs and unexpected forms which 
characterize both: thefe and the clouds which float over his 
landfeapes—and even his ill-drawn figures-—have a certain air 
of enterprize, which accords with the forceful and chivalrous 
character of his chiarofeuro, and rather augments than di- 
minifhes, the general fentiment of romantic magnificence, 
which many of his compolitions, and more efpecially the 
large frontifpieces which fold into his large folios, in- 
{pire. 

In fome of the latter, all the grand architeural forms of 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy, appear to be aflembled, as if 
by magic, andthe mind of the fpe€tator is led to wander, in 
poetic reverie, through irregular avenues of obelifks, farco- 
phagi, pyramids, columns, and triumphal arches. In 
others, which are of fubterraneous chara&er, the author 
appears to have penetrated the cemeteries of departed great- 
nefs, and here, monftrous and forbidden things, are crawling 
and twining their -flimy convolutions among mouldering 
bones, broken {culpture, and mutilated infcriptions, and an 
air of danknefs and dilapidation, and fepulchral gloom, is dif- 
fufed through the cavern, as. if Time and Envy were beckon- 
ing to Oblivion, to break down what remained of the tro- 
phies of the brave, and obliterate the wifdom of the wife. 

In his technical procefs, Piranefi was the firft engraver 
who made free and abundant ufe of the ruler, as may be 
feen in his interiors of St. Peter’s cathedral, his antique 
wafes, and fuch other fubjeéts as required it, or as admitted 
it only in certain parts ; for he fometimes artfully contrafled, 
in the fame plate, the wildeft fallies of the etching-point, in 
the broken or weather-{tained parts of his lights, with ruled 
paflages in his fhadows, where the utmoft regularity and 
perfpicuity were preferved. Thought always accompanies 
his ‘deeds, even where he feems molt carelefs, The reflex 
lights of a bright climate might feem, to the inconfiderate in 
a humid one, to partake of flimfy tranfparency. In the 
works of Piranefi, they fhew the juitnefs of his obfervation. 
If he was ftimulated by an adventurous fpirit, he was re- 
ftrained by judicious caution, which fat fo eafy on him, that 
he exerted it without the leaft feeming effort. In fhort, with 
the fkill and conduét of a brave general, it was his to vary 
and adapt his mode of execution, and qualify his prowefs, by 
the nature of the occafion which called it forth: he ufed the 
graver with boldnefs when he did ufe it, but ufed it only as 
an auxiliary to his etching. He knew that this was the main 
body of his native force, on which he could moft depend. 
He doubtlefs felt that he was here the Alexander of his 
art, and that none could here, with any hope of fuccefs, dif- 
pute with him for the palm of victory. 

To fpeak of the works of this artift in detail, would fi'l a 
volume: it muit therefore here fuffice to fay, that among the 
beit of them will be found the frontifpieces or title pages to 
his large volumes of Italian antiquities, confifting, for the 
moft part, of very rich compofitions, formed of the frag- 
ments and monuments of antiquity. Several views of the 
Colifeum and arches of Conftantine and Septimius Severus, 
at Rome ; the pyramid of Ceftius, with other Roman anti- 
quities ; the tomb of Cecilia Metella, on the Appian way ; 
the fountain of Bernini, with the furrounding edifices ; the 
facade of the Bafilicum of St. Mary, with other buildings ; 
ditto of St. Lorenzo on the Tiburtinian way ; (an admira- 
ble mixture of regular with irregular mode of execution, in 
the treatment of the archite€ture ;) interior and exterior 
views of the Pantheon of Agrippa; a very large and mag- 


nificent view of the Sybil’s temple at Tivoli; another view. 
of the fame temple, fomewhat {maller ; another, with the 
cafcade at Tivoli; the bridge and caille of St. Angelo; 
the Ponte Mola; the fquare of the Capitol ; the fquare of 
Monte Cavallo; the grand fountain of ‘Trevi, and the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Tonans; all of large folio dimenfioris, aud 
fome of them fo large as to fold into his imperial folios. 

Francifco Piranefi was the fon of Giovanni Battifta, and 
was born at Rome in- the year 1748. . He became an en 
graver of landfcape and ruined buildings, in which he imi- 
tated the ftyle of his father, but, like other followers, was 
always behind, though his engravings of this kind poflefs fo 
much merit, that were his father’s works annihilated,: he 
would be entitled to hold rather an high rank in his profef 
fion. . Francifco did not, however, confine the exercife of 
his talents to landfcape and architeéture, but engraved fe- 
veral plates of the celebrated ftatues of antiquity. He drew 
the human figure better than his father, but in his treatment 
of the antique was {till an imitator, following, with much 
devotion, the flyle of engraving of Pitteri, of whom we fhall 
prefently fpeak. 

Among the beft of his prints are views of the Colifeum, 
the Pantheon, the baths of Salluft, the baths of Dioclefian, 
and the temple of Ifis at Pompeia, all in large folio; and in 
very large folio, the illumination of the chapel of Paulina, 
in St. Peter’s cathedral; and among his ftatues the. follow- 
ing are entitled to refpectful notice, viz. the fitting Ju- 
piter of the Mufeum Clementinum, the Venus de Medicis, 
the group of Cupid and Pfyche, from the gallery ef the 
Capitol, and Oreites recognized by Electra, miltakenly called 
by fome the young Papirius and his mother, from the ori- 
ginal {culpture in the Willa Ludovifa, all of large folio dimen- 
fons. 

Laura Piranefi, was the filter of the preceding artift, with 
whom fhe equally diftinguifhed herfelf by engraving: the 
following views are by her hand, viz. the Capitol of Rome, 
the bridge of Salario, the temple of Peace, and the arch of 
Septimius Severus, all of 4to. fize. 

- Giovanni-Marcoe Pitter, was born at Venice A. D. 1703, 
and died in the fame city in 1767. He ftudied engraving 
for a fhort time under Jof. Baroni, whom he foon guitted for 
J. A. Faldoni. The works of this admirable artilt are exe- 
cuted ina very remarkable ftyle, with fingle courfes of lines, 
though very differently difpofed ‘from thofe of Mellan and 
his followers. They run perpendicularly from the top to the 
bottom of the plate, and the fhadows are exprefled by 
{trengthening them as occafion required. ‘The effeét he has 
produced in this new mode of engraving is far more pleafing 
and harmonious than could have been expeéted, efpecially 
where, by partially notching his lines, he has imparted ftony 
chara¢ter and richnefs, to fuch parts of his prints as required 
it. This artift, being always occupied with engraving, never 
travelled out of his native place. 

Among his works, the following are moft worthy of 
notice. 

Whole-length Portraits and Heads, all in large Folio.—A 
buft of himfelf, from Piazzetta; a buft of J. B. Piaz- 
zetta, a Venetian painter; Charles Goldini, a Venetian 


comic poet; John Mocenigo, a Venetian nobleman; Jo-— 
feph Nogari, a Venetian painter, with his hand on the | 


hilt of his {word ; and a young lady refting her head on 
her hand, all from the fame painter ; count de Schulen- 
bourg, field-marfhal of the republic of Venice, from C. F. 
Rufca; cardinal Quirini, marquis Scipio Maffei, Clara Ifa- 
bella Fornari ; and a fet of heads on fixteen plates, which are 


prefumptuoufly entitled God the eternal Father! our Saviour, _ 


the Virgin Mary, the twelve apoftles, and St. Paul, all from 
Piazzetta, 
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Piazzetta, according to Huber, but, according to Strutt, 
the latter are from his own defigns. 

Various Hiflorical Subjects. —** Chrifk expiring on the 
Crofs,’’ with the effect of night; <«R eligion and Herefy,’ 


an allegory, both from Piazzetta; «A Holy Family,’’ from: 


Pietro Longhi, in large folio; feven folio upright plates 
ef the facraments ; fix large folio plates reprefenting chaces 
in the neighbourhood of Venice, from the fame matter ; 
* St. Peter delivered from Prifon by an Angel,” after Ef- 
pagnoletto ; * I'he Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew,” from 
the fame mafter, both in folio, for the Drefden gallery ; 
« St. Catherine of Sienna,” after J. B. Tiepolo; The 
Penitent Magdalen,”’ from the fame, for the Drefden gal- 
lery ; “ The drunken King,” after D. Tenaiers; and two 
ruftic fubjeCts, after the fame painter, (the Shoe-maker, in- 
{cribed «* Ne futor ultra crepidam,”’ and the Miller, in- 
Pt “‘ Sudat rotator fua forte contentus,’’) all in large 

10. 

Comte Pietro de Rotari was born of a noble family at 
Verona in the year 1707, and having a natural turn for the 
fine arts, together with the means of indulging it, became 
fucceflively the pupil of Robert van Audenarde and An- 
tonio Baleflra. He ftudied with commendable affiduity, 
and travelled in queft of improvement, or of diftinétion as an 


artift, to Venice and to Rome, and afterwards to Vienna, | 


Drefden, and Peterfburg, in the latter of which cities, after 
a refidence of eight years, he ended his career in 1764. 

His engravings confitt of flight, fpirited, painter-like etch- 
ings, which are much fought after by the curious, and are exe- 


cuted from his own compofitions, or from thofe of his matter,. 


- Baleflra. From among thefe, the following will probably 
be found moft worthy of felection. ‘The portrait of Filippo 
Baldinucci writing ; “* St. Francis adoring the Crucifix,’ 
a middle-fized upright oval, from his own compolition ; 
“ The Education of the Holy Virgin,” of the fame fize ; 
the head of an old man witha beard.. Another head of an 
old man looking upwards, both in 8vo.; “The Three 
Angels entertained by Abraham ;’’ ‘* David with the Head 
of Goliah ;”? St. Jerome ;”’ and ‘¢ The Interview between 
Venus and Eneas,’’ all of 4to. fize;. and, of fomewhat larger 
dimenfions, three monks of the order of St. Francis, after 
Baleftra. The count alfo azrived at fome eminence as a 
painter of portraits and hiftory. 

David Antonio Foffato was born at Morco, a bailiwick 
of Lugegaris, in Switzerland, in the year 1708; but refided 
at Venice with an uncle, who was a merchant, and wifhed 
Foffato to become one alfo, but finding he had more talte 
for the arts, he gave up this defign, and placed him under 
Vincent Mariotti, a good defigner of architecture, and a maf- 
ter in perfpective, with whom he made great progrels. He 
afterwards travelled to Vienna with Daniel Gran, under 
whom he executed fome very fine pictures, particu- 
larly a very fuperb ceiling for the Imperial hbrary.. He 
worked with great fuccefs, both in oil and frefco, in moft 
of the towns of Rome and Germany ; and likewife amufed 
 himfelf with the point. Among his belt productions in that 
way; the following may be reckoned. A fet of twenty- 
four folio landfcapes of Venice and its environs, from M. 
Ricci, with a dedication to.count Algarotti; ‘* Diana and Ca- 
liflo,”? from Solimene; ‘The Family of Darius before 
Alexander,”’ from P. Veronefe; ‘Jupiter thundering againtt 
the Vices,’’ from the ceiling of the council-chamber ; * The 
Servant of Abraham with Kebecca,’’ half figures, from 
Ant. Bellucci; and «* The Vocation of St. Veter to the 
Apottolate,’’ from the fame painter, all of folio dimenfions. 

George Foffato was born A. D. 1710, and was probably 
_ of the fame family with the preceding artiil, We are iguo- 


rant of whem:he was the pupil; but he worked fome time 
at Milan, and from thence went to Venice, where he fet- 
tled. 

He etched the edifices which the celebrated architeé& 
Palladio ereGted at Padua, Vicenza, and other towns and 
cities of Italy, which was publifhed by Pafinelli at Venice, 
during the years 1740 and 1745, in French and Italian, of 
large folio fize. ‘The etchings are well executed, and do 
honour to the tafte and intelligence of our artift. 

Jacques Leonardis was born at Parma A. D. 1712. He 
learned the rudiments of art of M. Benville, (a portrait. 
painter,) and J..B. Tiepolo. He engraved from the moit 
celebrated pictures in Venice, and, with commendable re- 
gard to the public deficiencies, commonly made choice of 
thofe which had not already been engraved ; though he ge- 
nerally fucceeded fo weil in copying the characters and 
effe&ts of his originals, that he need not to have been either 
afraid or afhamed of following other engravers, by working 
after the fame pictures. ‘The bett of his productions are, 
*« Cupids playing,”’ after Julio Carpioni ; ‘* The Rejoicing 
of Silenus,”? from the fame painter; ‘* Neptune in a Car 
drawn by Tritons,’”? from. Seb. Conca; ‘ The Rape of 
Europa,’’ from the fame matter ;. two ruftic fubje&ts, ene 
reprefenting “* A Village Fair ;”” and the other A Crowd. 
of Beggars at the Gate of a Town,’’ from J. M. Crefpi ; 
two comic fubjedts reprefenting “ The Diverfions of the 
Carnival at Venice,’’? from Tiepolo ; “* The Golden Calf,” 
from Tintoret ; and “* The Lait Judgment,”’ from the fame 
matter, all of large folio fize. 

Michael Sorello was born in Spain, but in what. year 
is uncertain. He fetiled at Rome A.D. 1750, and ftudied. 
engraving under Giacomo Frey, (for an. account of whom 
fee German School of Engraving,) and worked very much 
in the flyle of that very diftinguifhed matter. The moit 
confiderable work. we have by Sorello is a fet of eight prints, 
engraved from the tapeltry of the Vatican, after Raphael ; 
he likewife engraved, after other Italian matters, feveral 
meritorious plates for the Mufeum Florentinum. From the 
mafs of his works, the colleétor may, with advantage, fele& 
good impreffions of the following, for his Italian port- 
folio: —“ The Nativity,’’ where a fhepherd, accompanied 
by his dog, is among the principal figures, from Corot;; 
‘©The Purification of the Virgin ;’’ and “St. Peter pros 
claimed Chief of the Church,’? from Carlo Maratti, all in 
large folio; and ‘The Defcent of Chrift into Hell,’” 
in {mall. folio; «* The Refurrection,’’ dedicated to Antonio. 
Colona; “ The Difciples at Emaus,’’ in large folio > 
«« Chrift. reprefented as a Gardener,’” or, the ‘© Noli me 
Tangere ;”? “The Converfion of St. Paul,” from C. Ma- 
ratti ; the frontifpiece for the Monologium Grecorum, after, 
Seb. Conca; and an *¢ Annunciation of the bleffed Virgin,” 
from Felife de Caltro, (a Spanifh. painter,) both in large 
folio. 

Paul Pilaja, or Pilaia, was a native of Italy, and ap- 
pears to have been born about the year 1718. The cir- 
cumitances of ‘his life have not been recorded, but he feems 
to have worked at Rome. He engraved the prints for a 
book entitled « Storia di Volfena,’? by the Abbé Adami, 
with the portrait of the author, after the Cavalier Odam ; 
which book, according to Gandellini, was printed at Rome 
in the year 1737. He alfo engraved, in folio, the ftatue of 
the prophet Elias, from Aug. Cornachini, erected at St. 
Peter’s cathedral ;- the portrait of pope Benedict XIII. 
from J. B. Brughi, a Roman painter; “ The Martyrdom 
of the Capuchin St. Fedele da Simaringa,’’ from Seb, 
Conea, both of folio fize; “ The Miracle performed by 
St. Thoribio, archbifhop of Lima, while prechiy to the 
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Indians,” in large folio ; “ Liberality’? with two children, 
in folio; and *Clodius, difguifed as a Woman, difcovered 
a the Houfe of Cxfar,’’ both from the fame matter, in large 
olio. 

Niccolo and*Antonio Billi were brothers, and born at 
Rome fome time about the year 1719, or 1720. Of the 
family of this name, which were long known at Rome, as 
printfellers, and fome of whom were engravers alfo, we fhall 
mention only thefe brothers, who engraved many portraits 
and devotional fubjeéts at Rome, and various plates for the 
volumes of the antiquities of Herculaneum, at Naples, exe- 
cuted in a {tiff ftyle, without much talte. Niccolo engraved 
many of the plates for the Mufeum Florentinum, and among 
his productions are alfo the portraits of Fredericus Zuc- 
charus, drawn by Campighia; John Holbein, * fe ipfe 
pinxit.”’ Pietro Leonardo Ghezzi; John Maria Morandi ; 
the cardinal Pompeo Aldrovandini, all in folio; the cardinal 
Jofeph Spinelli Dom. Dupre pinx. ; ‘ The Infant Jefus,”’ 
in an oval, of 4to. fize, from J. Conca; * St. Philip of 
Neri, kneeling before the Virgin,’”? from S. Conca; “A 
Holy Family,’”’ half figures, from Caracci, in 4to; and 
«The Flight into Egypt,”’ from Guido, in large folio. 

Carlo Gregorio, or Gregori, was born at Florence in 
1719, and died in the fame city A.D. 1759. He learned 
engraving at Rome under the direGion of Giacomo Frey, 
and worked for the greateft part of his life in his birth- 
place, after the celebrated painters of Florence. Part of 
the plates from the cabinet of the marquis Gerini, and fome 
of thofe in the Mufeo Fiorentino, are by him, of which 
collections they conftitute the beft and greateft part. Among 
his productions the following may alto be mentioned with 
approbation, viz. the portraits of Francifeo Maria, grand 
duke of Tufcany, from Campiglia; his duchefs, Eleonora 
Vincentina of Gonzague, from the fame painter; and 
Sebaftian Bombelli, painted by himfelf, all in folio; the 
ftatue of the Virgin, brought to Bologna by angels, from 
a defign by dal Fratta; St. Catherine Jannen, from F. 
Bartolozzi, all of folio fize; ** L’Iftoria di Cefare, a cui 
nell Egitto molte Nazoni prefentarono vari donativi—Sol- 
dano d’Egitto,”’ from Alexander Allovi, detto il Crup- 

ino; ** Opus Bernardini Barbatello, dette Poccetti, quod 
in facel!o S. S. Nerei & Achillei in Atrio Templi S. Mag- 
dalene de Pazzis Florentia adfervatur ;*? fourteen fubjects 
from the Lives of the Saints, at the church of St. Mag- 
dalen at Florence ; thefe were engraved in conjunétion with 
his fon Ferdinand, in large folio; ‘*’The Virgin and other 
holy Women at the Sepulchre,” from a picture by Raphael, 
‘ in the cabinet of lord Scarfdale, in folio; St. Padio, a 
bifhop of Florence, from Sig. Betti, in gto; St. Bonizella 
Cacciaconti, a half figure, from Ant. Bonfigli, in 4to. ; 
and the manfoleum of the princefs Elizabeth Charlotte of 
Lorraine, from Jof. Chamant, in folio. 

Ferdinand Gregori was the fon of Carlo, and born in 
the fame city A.D. 1740. He learned the principles of 
drawing and engraving in his father’s houfe, after whofe 
death he travelled with Vincent Vangelifti to Paris, to 
finifh his ftudies under Wille. He afterwards returned to 
his native country, and publifhed feveral meritorious works, 
among which were a print of “The Death of St. Louis 
Gonzaga,”’ after a defign by J. B. Cipriani; and a portrait 
of Carlo Gregori, drawn and engraved: by Ferdinand ; 
«©The Virgin fuckling the Infant Jefus,’’ from Carlo Ma- 
fatti, in folio; “A fleeping Venus,’ from Guido, in 
large folio; “St. Sebaltian faftened to a Tree,’’ a half 
figure, from the fame painter ; * Venus difcovering Cupid 
mounted on a Dolphin,’ from J. Cafanova, both in folio ; 
two marble groups from Cellini, a Florentine {culptor, after 


the defigns of Allegranti, in large folios “ A Holy Fa- 
mily,”? from a painting in frefco, by Andrea del Sarto, in 
{mall folio, with a very good effect; and ‘ St. Stephen. 
{toned,”’ from Louis Cardi, (whofe picture has a grand cha- 
racter, which is very well preferved in the engraving,) of 
folio fize. 

Antonio Jofeph Barbazza, was born at Rome A.D. 
1720. he life and works of this artift are very obfeure, 
and we can only fpecify, that he was a member of the Bo- 
lognefe Academy, and travelled to Spain in 1771. His 
pictures are lefs tumerous than either his drawings or en- 
gravings, which are much eiteemed by connoifleurs. Among 
his prints, four large heads from nature, in the ftyle of pen 
and ink drawings, are juttly intitled to high praife for their 
truth and originality; a group of muficians, among whom 
is a caricature of M. Perez, of mufical celebrity, in gto. ; 
the plates for the book of father Bianchini, intitled * Ifto- 
rica Ecclefiaftica,’? in 4to.; and fome plates for the work 
of Monaldini, who publifhed new editions of Virgil, and 
other of the claffic authors of antiquity. 

Jean Elias Morghen wasa native of Germany. He was 
born in the year 1712, travelled to Italy in his youth, and 
remained there during the greater part of his. life, refiding 
for the moft part at Florence. He made all the drawings, 
and engraved mott of the plates, for the work which was 
executed under the patronage ef the marquis Gerini, after 
the pi€tures of Francefchini and other celebrated matters, 
which decorate the ducal palace of Tufcany. He alfo en- 
graved and publifhed, in 1767, “The Antiquities of Pzef- 
tum,’ on fix plates, after drawings by Antonio Joleg. 

Philip Morghen was the fon and pupil of Jean Elias, and 
was born in Italy, probably at Florence, in the year 1740. 
He went, either for profeflional improvement or employ, to 
Naples, where he executed a great number of the plates for 
the antiquities of Herculaneum, including the portrait of the 
king of Naples, which ferves as a frontifpiece to the work. 

Philip alfo engraved a fet of twelve folio plates of ftatues 
at Florence, ca'led the Apoftles of Bandinelli, and thirty- 
one views of ruined edifices in and about the city of Naples, 

His fon, or his nephew Raphael Morghen, who has fig- 
nalized himfelf by the produétion of Da Vinci’s Laft Sup- 
per, and other meritorious works, and who {till lives and en- 
graves at Florence, will become the worthy theme of future 
hiftorians of the Italian fchool of engraving. 

Francefco Londonio (whofe name and merits appear to 
have been unaccountably overlooked by our countryman 
Strutt) was born at Milan A. D.1723. He began his 
career in art with the ftudy of hittorical painting, but foon 
abandoned the heroi{m and duplicity of man, for the honeft 
of the brute creation, and particularly attached himfelf to 
the painting and etching of dometticated animals, in both of 
which arts he was eminently fuccefsful. 

In the year 1769 he travelled to Rome, Genoa, Naples, 
and other parts of Italy, and during his ftay in the latter 
city, he made occafional journies to the furrounding villages, 
and ftudied nature with great attention, particularly thofe 
ruftic and unfophifticated actions and fcenes, which were 
congenial with the fimplicity of his own habits and feelings. 
Here he paffed the greater part of his time in etching and 
engraving, and here, as is believed, he died of an apoplexy 
in the year 1783. 

Londonio engraved a great number of rural and paftoral 
fubjects, confilting for the moft part of peafantry and cattle, 
with the accompaniments of picturefque banks, trees, and 
water, in a ftyle which, though original, and evidently the 
offspring of his own obfervation and feeling, bears {trong re- 
femblance to the belt etchings of Berghem and apes 
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ufing the graver and dry-point, with great propriety, only as 
occalional auxiliaries to his etching-needle. 

The works of this arti compofe feven fets, confifting in 
the whole of feventy-two plates, of which the fubjeéts are 
the rural occupations of Italian peafantry, &c. One of thefe 
fets is dedicated to cardinal Pozobonelli ; another to the 
earl of Exeter, and the reft to different noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who had befriended their author, who were moit of 
them Englifhmen. Londonio fometimes printed his plates 
on blue paper, and heightened his lights with white chalk, 
by which means he produced an agreeable effect. 

A picture by this artift, of a Milanefe peafant at the en- 
trance of a hut, with goats, is now in the collection of the 
moft noble the marquis of Stafford, at Cleveland houfe. 
His pictures are rare, and this is probably the only one in 
England: it has no very powerful chiarofcuro, but is 
painted with exquifite feeling, and great dexterity of 
pencil. 

Giofeffo Camerata was born at Venice A. D. 1724. He 
ftudied engraving under John Cattini, and travelled to Vi- 
enna in 1742, where he learned miniature painting, which he 
ever after occafionally practifed. In the year 1751, he was 
invited to Drefden, to engrave for the great work from the 
Electoral gallery in that metropolis, but the war breaking out 
he returned to Italy. When peace was proclaimed, he once 
more travelled to Saxony with the electoral prince ; foon 
after which he was elected one of the profeffors to the Dref- 
den academy. 

This laborious artift engraved a great number of plates, 
many of which were from his own defigns ; among them are 
the portraits of Marco Fofcarini, procurator of St. Mark, 
and doge of Venice; Simon Cantarini, another procurator 
of St. Mark, both of folio fize; Sebaftien Bombelli, in 
quarto ; a whole length of Therefa Zamelli, a celebrated 
dancer, dreffled in the Turkith ftyle; and a large head of 
Mademovifelle Abuzzi, in folio. 

For the Drefden Gallery, Camerata engraved two parables 
from the New Teftament, after Feti; ** David with the Head 
and Sword of Goliah,”’ in folio ; “« A Holy Family,”’ after 
Julius Cxfar Procaccini; ‘* St. Roche relieving the People 
afflicted with the Plague,”? after Camillio Procaccini ; “ The 
Charity of St. Roche,’ after Caracci; ‘* The Affump- 
tion of the Virgin,”’ from the fame painter, all of large folio 
fize ; «© The Woman taken in Adultery,”’ after Bifcaino, in 
folio; ‘* The Chaitity of Jofeph,’’ from S, Cantarini, in 

‘folio; and the Old and New Teltaments, after And. 
Vaccari, in large folio. Of his works of fubfequent date, 
the following are to be preferred :—‘* A Holy Family,” 
after Procaccini, in folio; ‘* The Penitent Magdalen,” 
from a picture by P. Battoni, in the Drefden gallery, in 
large folio; “ A fleeping Shepherd,’”’ from J. M, Crefpi ; 
«St. George refuling to facrifice to the Idol,’’ from Count 
Rotari, both in large folio. ‘Two half length figures with 

_ long beards, after Dietrich ; anda Magdalen, in miniature ; 
from Vander Werff, of the fame fize as the original. ‘This 
was Camerata’s laft engraving. 

Jofeph Canale was born at Rome in the year 1728, and 
became a profeffor of the academy at Drefden, and honorary 
member of that of Bologna. He ftudied engraving under the 
direGtion of that juftly celebrated mafter Giacomo F’rey, and 

alfo frequented the {chool of Cavalier Benefiali. At Dref- 
den much of his time was taken up in making the drawings 

from the pictures which were to be engraven both by hin- 
{elf and others, for the publication of “ ‘he Drefden Gal- 
lery.”’ 


Canale had many pupils who did him honour; and his 


engravings are very numerous. Among them the following 
are fome of thofe which are held in moft efteem. 

Portraits. —Maria-Mattia Perini, a half figure from Marco 
Benefiali, in quarto; Maria-Antonia Walburgis, eleCto- 
refs-dowager of Saxony, from a painting by herfelf in 
crayons; the archbifhop Bonaventura Barberini; Maria 
Jofephini, queen of Poland, after Rotari; the profile of the 
prince Xavier, after Cafanova, all in folio; and the fepul- 
chral monument of cardinal Spinola at Rome, in large folio. 

Hiflorical Subjeés.—* Imagina miraculofa della S. Virgine 
Maria tranfportata nella Bafilica Lateranenfe,” in {mall 
folio; “The good Englifhman,” after Signora Rofalba, 
from the Crayon cabinet at Drefden, the fame fize ; ‘* The 
Philofopher,”’ after Efpagnolet; ** Glory,”’ after Dominichi- 
no; ‘* A Sybil,”’ after Angelica Kauffman ; ‘ Paris on mount 
Tda,”’ after Vanloo; ** Adam and Eve difmiffed from Para- 
dife,’’ after Albanus; * Chrift and St. John,” after Vander 
Werff; “ Chrift appearing to St. Thomas,”? after Mat. 
Preti, for the collection from the Drefden gallery. (This 
plate was only etched by Camerata and finifhed by Jean 
Beauvarlet.) « A Turkifh Woman,” half length, from Die- 
trich ; and “¢ Spring,’’ a half figure, from the fame matter, 
of which the laft three plates are of folio dimenfions. 

Bartolomeo Crivellari was born at Venice A. D. 1725. 
He became the difciple of Wagner, and worked under his 
direétion, from the pictures of Gherardini, Tiarini, Tiepolo, 
and others, and he likewife engraved fome plates for the In- 
ftitution at Bologna, but attained no very high degree of 
eminence in his art. Among other engravings by this artift 
are the following : Portraits of Chriitian, prince royal, and 
elector of Saxony ; and Mary-Ann, archduchefs of Auttria, 
both of folio fize. Three fubje€ts from the life of St. Peter 
of Petronius. Four from Nicolo del Abatte, in folio : viz. 
1. A Company of Card Piayers. 2 A Group of Drinkers, 
diverting themfelves, both half figures. 3. A Company of 
Muficians. 4. Another Group of Muficians, witha young 
Female playing the Harpficord. The Canonization of St. 
Alexander Saui,’’ after Matteo Bartoloni; A young Man 
and Female feated ona Couch,”’ from Julio Romano, in {mall 
folio, from the gallery of the king of Pruffia. 

Gaetano Gandolfi was a native’of Bologna, and the con- 
temporary and fellow ftudent of Crevellari. He engraved, 
after Nicolo del Abatte, «* The Nativity,” with “ The Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds,”’ inferibed « Opus hoc incifumque 
expofuit,’’ &c. from a picture in frefeo, at the palace 
Leoni at Bologna, in large folio, which latter engraving 
poffeiiles fo much merit as to make us regret that he en- 
graved fo little, and that we do not know more of this artilt. 

Giovanni-Baptifta Broftoloni or Bruttoloni, was born at 
Venice in the year 1726. He always refided in the place of 
his birth, and was probably a pupil of Jofeph Wagner. 
Weare only able to {pecify the following engravings by him, 
The portrait of pope Benoit XIV. in an oval, a vignette with 
the fame portrait; “St. Therefain Rapture,’ in folio, A 
fet of twenty views of Venice, etched after Ant. Canale, 
in feho. Another curious fet of twelve large plates, from 
the fame mafter, reprefent the ceremonies made ufe of at the 
election of the doge of Venice, and at his allegorical mar- 
riage with the fea. 

Benigne Bofli was born, according to Bafan, at Porto 
d’Arcilato, in the Milanefe territory, A.D. 1727. At the 
age of ten, his father took him to Nuremberg, where he 
learned the clements of delign; and from thence, on the 
death of his father, he travelled to Rome, and fudied under 
Pompeus Battoni, Hutin, Dietrich, and Mengs. The 
latter advifed him to practife etching, which he did till his 
death. ‘I'he feven years’ war, of which Saxony was almoit 
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‘he continual feat, obliged Boffi to return to Italy, and in 
1760 he was received at the court of the duke of Parma, 
where he lived honorably, occupied with letters and the arts. 
The following are among the beft of his works. A portrait 
of the engraver Boetius of Drefden; * The Prefentation 
in the Temple,” (publifhed at Drefden) ; a fet of heads and 
other fubjeéts on forty {mall plates, etched with tafte and 
ina very {pirited ftyle ; a fet of vafes, and a mafquerade, 
after Petitot; four fubjets of trophies; the Attributes 
of the Four Seafons, inclofed in circular wreaths; two 
fubjects of children, in fmall folio; a fet of twenty-nine 
etched, and wafhed in with water colours to imitate the ori- 
ginal drawings by Parmegiano ; the cities of Piedmont ; 
allegorical figures for an Epithalamium ; and the celebrated 
St. Catherine, who was related to the houfe of Sanritali, 
engraved the fize of the piure, and a very capital print. 

Antonio Baratti was born at Florence in the year 1727. 
He worked for the colleétion of prints after the beft pictures 
in the cabinet of the marquis Gerini, of which Mariette has 
given a defcription, and of which the firft volume was pub- 
‘lithed in large folio, A.D. 1759, at Florence. He like- 
wife engraved after various Italian mafters, and among others 
the portrait of Jean Bettini Cignarolli, after Deila Rofa ; 
of 4to. fize. 

Pietro Campana was born at Soria A.D.1727. He 
learned engraving of Rocho Pozzi, and worked moft part 
of his life at Rome and Naples. We find feveral of his 
engravings in the cabinets of Florence and Herculaneum ; 
among which the following are moft worthy of dftinction; 
« St. Francis of Paul,” a half figure; ‘ Charity,’? ina 
{mall oval; «St. Peter delivered from Prifon by an Angel,” 
after Matt. Preti, from the Drefden gallery, in folio; the 
portrait of Pietro Berretini da Cortona, from the Florentine 
cabinet; and Bernardino Barbatelli, detto B. Poccetti 
pittore Ferretti, both in folio. | 

Carlo Orfolini was born A.D. 1724, in the city of Ve- 
nice, where he generally refided, and where he carried on a 
eonfiderable commerce in prints. He engraved for the 
Florentine Gallery, and among the beft of his prints are 
« St. Jerome meditating,’’ infcribed polt multas lachry- 
mas,” &c. from Ant. Baleftra, a much admired plate, in large 
folio. Four others from legendary ftories of the faints 
Aloyfius, Staniflaus, Francis, and Bernard, and the High- 
prieft, all of folio dimenfions. 

Bernardino Belotti, furnamed I] Canaletto, was alfo born 
at Venice in the year 1724, and died at Varfovie in 1780. 
He was dalled Canaletto from his very diftinguifhed uncle 
Antonio Canaletti, by whom he was initructed, and whofe 
ftyle he fuccefsfully imitated. After vifiting Rome and 
other cities of Italy, he travelled to Germany, where he 
obtained the title of count Belotti, and made fome ftay at 
the courts of Vienna and Drefden. 

The fubjects of his prints, which confifted for the moft 
part of etching, are landfcapes, generally views, (or 
portraits of celebrated places,) which he treated in a pic- 
turefque tafte, and which have been held in deferved efteem. 

The mof remarkable of thefe are, a fet of fix views of 
Viena, &c. in folio; two other fets, each confifting of 
fix architeGural ruins in quarto ; and a very large plate, enti- 
tled « The generous Turk,”? the whole of which were ex- 
ecuted during his {tay at Vienna. 

Thofe which he engraved at Drefden are larger and 
more numerous. Among thefe we fhall diftinguifh views of 
the port Wilfdroffer Thor, with the ramparts, theatre, and 
public library; the gallery of Zwinger, with the bridge at the 
entry of Oftra; interior of the Zwinger, with the pavi- 
lions and galleries ; the Catholic church with part of the 


electoral palace; the bridge over the Elbe, with a profile 
of the Catholic church ; the gallery and gardens of count 
Bruhl ; the church of the holy Virgin, &c.; the picture 
gallery at the above church, &c.; the fquare before the 
grand guard-houfe; the old market at the fide of the 
church of St. Crofs; the church and ftreet of St. Crofs ; 
the ruins of the belfry of the church of St. Crofs, which 
fell on the 22d of June 1763, at the bombardment of Dref- 
den; the ruins of a part of the fuburbs of that city, before 
the port of Pirna; and two views of the new town and palace 
of Holland, with the equeftrian ftatue of Auguftus 11. — 

Views in the Neighbourhood of Drefden.—The town of 
Pirna, on the fide of the gate called Oberthor ; the fuburbs 
of the town of Pirna, before the waterman’s gate ; Pirna be- 
fore the gate of Dohna; the facade of the caftle of Son- 
nenftein on the banks of the Elbe, in the-back-ground the 
city of Pirna; the ramparts of Sonnenftein, with the prifons, 
&c.3 the fortrefs of Sonnenftein, from the road to Keenig- 
ftein; the rock and fortrefs of Keenigftein on the fouth 
fide ; the rock and fortrefs of the fame city on the weftern 
fide, with the caftle of Lilienftein in view. 

Views in Warfaw.—T he abode of the Bernardin monks, 
as it prefents itfelf from the gate of Cracow ; Warfaw, from 
the palace of Sapieha, to the end of Szolle, and from 
thence to the caftle of Villanova, with part of the town of 
Prague ; the city of Warfaw, from the palace of the Ordi- 
nate to the royal caftle. 

Dominico Cunego was born at Verona in the year 1727; 
He learned the principles of drawing and painting in the 
{chool of Francefco Ferrari, but feeling a ftrong defire to 
become an engraver, he copied, without any previous in- 
ftru€tion, various prints by the moft celebrated engravers. 
His earliefl engravings, (after thefe preparatory ftudies,) 
were the medals for the book of the marquis Giacomo Mu- 
feli Veronefe. 

He afterwards went to Rome with Mr. Adams, the 
Englith architeét, where he engraved certain Roman anti- 
quities, and, we believe, fome of the ruins of Dioclefian’s 
palace at Spalatro, after Cleriffeau; befides many other 
plates from celebrated Italian paintings; and moft of the 
prints for the Schola Italica of Gavin Hamilton. Strutt 
fuppofes that he vifited England, but this is perhaps a mif- 
take into which he may have been led by the circumftance of 
Cunego’s having engraved for Boydell’s colleG@ion, and for 
the Meffrs. Adams. When he was about fixty years of age, 
he was invited to Berlin, to work perhaps as preceptor, in 
an academy of engraving, eftablifhed by an individual named 
Pafcal; where he engraved a great number of portraits both 
in the line manner, and in aquatinta, after Cuningham ; but 
this eltablifhment not fucceeding, he returned to Rome in 
1789 ; in which metropolis, as is believed, he died within 
thefe few years. In the following lift will be found men- 
tioned all his works that are of any importance. 

Portraits engraven after Cuningham.—F¥rederick II. king 
of Pruffia, a whole-length figure, with the two favourite 
leverets of the king, in aquatinta; another portrait of king 
Frederick ; two portraits of Frederick William, prince 
royal of Pruffia; Frederica Charlotte, princefs of Pruffia, 
reprefented walking in a garden; and Frederick-Louis- 
Charles, Frederick-William, and the princefs Frederica, 
whole-length figures, all of large folio fize. ’ 


Subjects for the Schola Italica of Hamilton.—* The Crea: 


tion of the Waters,”’ in {mall folio; «* The Creation of the 
Sun aad Moon,” in large folio; and “ The Creation of 
Adam,”’ in folio, all from Michael Angelo, in the Siftine 
Chapel; ‘ Fornarina, the Miltrefs of Raphael,” after a 
picture by that matter, at the palace Barberini, fmall folio 
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fize; “ Galatea on the Water,” from Raphael, in the 
Farnefe Palace, in large folio; “« The Daughter of Robert 
Strozzi, a Florentine Nobleman,”’ from ‘Titian, in folio; 
« The Rape of Ganymede,” after Titian, in fmall folio; 
a head, with a long beard, after Baflan; a buft of St. 
Jerome ; St. Hieronymus, from Guido ; buft of an old man 
after the fame painter ; a fine head of a Mary Magdalen, 
after the fame, in {mall folio; a half-length portrait of an 
old man, after Guercino ; “* The Infant Prodigy,’’ after a 
i@ure by the fame matter, in the palace Lancellotti, at 
id, all of folio fize; “The Birth of St. John the 
Baptift ;’ and * Providence,’ furrounded by children, both 
of large folio fize, after L. Caracci ; “« Galatea on the Sea,’’ 
after a picture by Auguftino Caracci, in the Farnefe Gal- 
lery ; “* Apollo and Silenus,”” from Annib. Caracci; “A 
Penitent Magdalen lying on Thorns,” after the fame; « A 
oung Man and Woman in Converfation,”’ after Giorgione ; 
« Apollo fupporting the wounded Hyacinthus,” after Do- 
minichino, at Rome; ** The Death of St. Cecilia,’’ from 
the fame mafter; and * Two Nereids, accompanied by 
three Cupids,’”? from Albano, all of large folio dimen> 
ions: 
 Subjeéts after various Mafters.—Benedictus Jofephus Labre, 
Bolonienfis, And. Bleg. pinx. in large folio; Clement XIV. 
(Ganganelli) Gio. Dom. Campiglia pinx. in folio; Fre- 
derick Chriftian, prince royal of Poland, and elector of 
Saxony, drawn and engraved by Cunego, at Verona, alfo 
in folio; Eques Antonius Raphael Mengs, fe ipfum pinx. ; 
«¢ The Virgin with the Holy Infant in her Arms,’’ A. R, 
Mengs pinx. both in quarto; five large plates, from the 
pictures of Raphael Mengs in the library of the Vatican ; 
«© St. Bafil celebrating the Greek Mafs,” after P. Sub- 
leyras; one of the altar-pieces of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
executed in Mofaic, large folio fize; “* Juno with the 
Ceftus of Venus ;’? and “ Hebe prefenting the Cup to 
Jupiter,’ (companions) of folio fize, both after Gavin 
Hamilton ; the l’ Allegro and Il Penferofo of Milton, folio 
fize ; ** Innocence, witha Lamb,”’ a very interefting print, 
with much of truth, fincerity, and fimplicity of charaéter 
and expreflion, and which does honour both to the painter 
and engraver; “ Brifeis taken from'the Tent of Achilles, 
who is regretting her Lofs;”? ‘ Achilles mourning over 
the dead Body of Patroclus;’’ ‘ Achilles dragging the 
dead Body of Heétor at his Chariot Wheels ;”? ‘* Achilles 
delivering the Body of He&or to Priam ;”? “ Andromache 
mourning the Death of Heétor,” all of large folio fize, 
from Gavin Hamilton; * Brutus {wearing to revenge the 
Death of Lucretia,” in folio, from the fame painter; a 
half length of “ The Virgin and Child,” from J. B. 
Cignaroles ; the fame fubjeé& from Coreggio; “* A Mag- 
dalen,” from the fame painter; “ The Apoltle St. 
Andrew,”’ after Guido Cagnaci; “ St. Thomas of Villa- 
nova,” from Ant. Cavazoni; ‘* A Philofopher with a long 
Beard,’ from Cellani; “ The Sick healed,” after L. Ca- 
racci, all of folio dimenfions ; * Chrift bearing the Crofs,”’ 
a very grand compofition, after Raphael, in large folio ; 
and  Chrift laid in the Tomb,’’ a very large upright plate, 
after Efpagnoletto ; **'The Godhead in the Heavens, at- 
-_ by Angels,’”? from Dominichino, in folio; « The 
Annunciation,’’ from the fame painter, in large folio, from 
the chapel of Nolfi; «* The Vifitation ;” ‘ The Nativity ;” 
«6 The Circumcifion,” all in large folio fize ; ‘* The Ado- 
ration of the Kings ;’’ “¢ ‘I'he Prefentation in the Temple ;"’ 
« The Flight into Egypt,’’ of folio fize, ina circle; * A 
dead Chrift, with the two Maries and Angels,’” in “7. P folio ; 
and a very large upright plate of « The Virgin in a Radiance 
of Glory, furrounded by Angels, and crowned by the Holy 
Vou. XIX. 
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Trinity,” all from Dominichino; ‘ Rinaldo afleep on the 
Car of Armida, which is drawn by winged Dragon3;"’ 
* Guerchino da Cento pinx. Rome in Adibus Coflaguti, 
Dom. Cunego fculpfit,”” of very large folio fize; « Time 
difcovering Truth,’”? a fine compofition, executed at Rome 
in the palace of the marquis Coltaguti, in fix large plates 
independent of the general plan of the ceiling ; “ The Laft 
Judgment,” from the Siftine Chapel of the Vatican, after 
Michael Angelo, a very large plate; the corners of the 
fame chapel from the fame painter ; an antique tomb, on 
which is reprefented a bacchanalian bas-relief, found in the 
Villa of Cafali, in 1767, in folio; and thirteen views of 
antique edifices and celebrated ruins in Italy, after Clerif- 
feau, on large plates, engraved with boldnefs, but very in- 
ferior, in tafte and ftyle, to the beft reprefentations of fuch 
fubje&ts, by Piranefi and Rooker. 

Giovanni Battifta Cipriani fhould not be left unmentioned 
among the Italian engravers of this period. Of his bio- 
graphy we have already treated. (See Cipriani.) He 
etched feveral plates with confiderable fpirit, and a fim- 
plicity of ftyle in his handling, which borders on drynefs, 
of which fome are from his own compofition, and fome from 
thofe of other matters. 

Among thefe are feveral portraits of diftinguifhed cha- 
racters, who lived in the time of Cromwell, of which four 
heads of Milton, which being taken at different periods of 
his life, from infancy to age, form an interefting phyfiogno- 
mical feries, are particularly worthy of notice. They are 
rare, and intriniically valuable prints, of 4to. or rather {mall 
folio fize, in ovals, and are done from originals which were 
in the pofleffion of T. B. Hollis, efq. and which, therefore, 
have every claim to authenticity. 

He alfo etched, “ The Defcent from the Crofs,”’ after 
Vandyke ; ** The Death of Cleopatra,’’ after Benvenuto 
Cellini; and “* The Defcent of the Holy Ghoft,” after 
Gabbiani ;. and, from his own defign, ‘The Mother and 
Child,”’ in folio, and fome others. 

Giofeffo Zucchi was born at Venice A.D. 1730, where 
he worked for fome time in conjunGtion ‘with Amiconi and 
Wagner, engraving for the fame fets of rural and hittorical 
prints, in which appear the names of Wagner and Barto- 
lozzi. He afterwards went to Florence, where he painted 
the ornaments of the principal pleafure heufes and villas 
in that city and its neighbourhood, from which prints were 
engraved. Of thefe he himfelf engraved two, and in many 
of the other plates he etched the figures.. He alfo engraved 
after different mafters and from his own compofitions, many 
other fubjects, among which are the following :—A half 
figure of a man, with a furred hat on, in 4to. ; rural conver- 
fation ; * The Paffage through the Red Sea,"’ in large folio, 
fuppofed to be after Bourguignon; “* The Virgin and 
Child crowned by Angels,” after Guido, in gto. ; “ Jofeph 
fold by his Brethren ;” “ The Rape of Europa,’’ after 
Pefarefe “ The Mafk of Vice taken from Hittory,” after 
Balt. Francefchini; “ Virtue feiziyg Love by the Wings,’ 
from the fame mailer, all of quarto fize; Offerings to 
Ceres,’’ after P. Cortona, in folio; “The Choice of 
Hercules,’’ after the fame painter, in folio; “ The Three 
Graces,"? one of whom plays the lyre, while the other two 
are finging, after P. Cortona, of quarto fize; and “ Eneas 
defeendin to Hades,"' after Solimene, in {mall folio. 

Giofefto Zucchi, the younger, was born in the fame city 
A.D. 1732, and was probably related to the fore-mentioned 
artift. He came to London in quett of profeffional employ- 
ment as an engraver; and here he became acquainted with 
Angelica Kauffman, with whom he travelled to Rome, and 
afterwards married, The engravings that we know of, by 
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this artift, were all executed at London, from which it ap- 
pears, that after he had once ingratiated himfelf into the 
good graces of Angelica, he engraved no more. 

The fubje&s of Zucchi’s prints are as follow :— The 
Mufe Erato,"’ after Angelica Kauffman, in folio; ‘“ The 
Mufe Urania ;”" « The Symbol of Simplicity ;'’ «Calypfo 
invoking Heaven and Earth to witnefs her Affeétion for 
Ulyifes,”” in large folio, from Ang. Kauffman; “ The 
Judgment of Hercules,"’ from P. Cortona; “ An Offering 
to Ceres,’’ both in large folio; “ Eneas and Dido taking 
refuge in the Grotto,’ after Guido; “* The Virgin with 
the Holy Infant in the Clouds, furrounded by Angels,” 
from the fame matter, in folio; ‘* The Virgin and Child 
with St. John, between two Saints,’”? Bartelomeo -pinx. ; 
« The Demal of St. Peter,’ from Guercino; “ Jupiter 
and Europa accompanied by Nymphs ;”? and * Jupiter and 
Europa on the Waves of the Ocean, accompanied by 
Cupids,”’ all of folio dimenfions. 

Giovanni (or John) Volpato, was born at Baffano, in 
the Venetian territory, in the year 1738, and in his‘early 
youth practifed embroidery, which he learned of his mo- 
ther, but afterwards applied himfelf to the ftudy of en- 
graving, which he followed for fome time without any 
matter, urged by the force of his own inclination, or at- 
tracted by fuch beauties of the art, as he faw in the print- 
fhops of Baffano. 

He made a journey to Venice for the fake of obtaining 
information on what had now become the fettled fubje@ of 
his ftudies. Here, for fome reafon that has not tran- 
{pired, perhaps from youthful affe€tation, perhaps from 
diffidence, he publifhed his: firft plates under the affumed 
name of John Renard, and here he was firft made known 
to the celebrated and benevolent Bartolozzi, who inte- 
refted himfelf in the welfare of the young artift, and im- 
parted to him the information of which he came in quett. 

Volpato now felt more confidence ; no longer withheld his 
name from the public, and foon produced engravings after 
Amiconi and Piazetta, which obtained him approbation and 
encouragement, and were followed by others after Maiotto, 
Zuccarelli, and Marco Ricci. } 

From Venice our engraver travelled to Rome, where his 
abilities foon eftablifhed him as a reputable engraver, and 
where his largeft and beft works were performed. A fociety 
of amateurs, very fortunately for him, had about this time 
conceived the projeét of patronizing the firft engravers of 
the country, in the production of a fet of large plates after 
Raphael’s pi€tures in the Vatican; and among thofe who 
were engaged, none diftinguifhed himfelf more by his in- 
duftry, nor perhaps by his talents, than Volpato, who con- 
tinced for many years to enrich the public with large 
plates, which have obtained him much praife from the critics 
and connoiffeurs of the continent, and which are engraved 
atter the very fineft pictures that have been produced fince 
the revival of art. 

This was a nobie race for an engraver to run, and his 
pupil and fen-in-law Raphael Morghen is now following 
with fuperior brilliancy in the fame courfe. 

The works of Volpato have been the fubje& of eulogium 
with*Roft, Huber, and fome other of the German, French, 
and Italian writers upon art, but, in the eftimation of the 
prefent writer, are deficient in richnefs and variety, and are 
more the refult of mechanical care and patient indultry, tha 
of tafte and feeling. His lights efpecially, when compared 
with thofe of Gerard Audran, Giacomo Frey, fir Robert 
‘Strange, or his countryman Schiavonetti, of whom we are 
about to fpeak, are either papery, or cold and’ metallic. 
‘Lhere is no playfulnefs of pencil; no evidence of a mind 
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that glows and moves through its work with painter-like 
felicity, but the {peétator is perpetually reminded of the 
rigid and undeviating courfe of the graving-tool ; and though 
the chafte forms and pathos of Raphael will always give a 
certain value to the works of Volpato, and even afford fome 
argument in favour of the drynefs of his ftyle, poflerity 
will not place him in the very firft rank of engravers. 

Indeed, fo dead was our artift to the more exquifite fuf- 
ceptibilities of his art, or fo eager for the obtainment of 
profit, that (like thofe in our own country who have con- 
verted Macbeth into a burletta) he joined with Du Cros, and 
his little fchool of petty colourers, in a fcheme for painting 
over with water colours, his fmaller fets of engravings from 
the gallery of Caracci at the Farnefe palace, and the Loggio 
and Stanzas of Raphael at the Vatican, befides fome fets of 
prints on a larger fcale, of views in Rome and its en- 
virons. 

Now, in works of this kind, the addition of colour, ef- 
pecially if fome of the pigments employed be opaque, (as is 
the cafe in the coloured prints of Volpato,). inevitably de- 
{troys the beauty of the engraving, which in its turn mars 
that of the colours. It is, therefore, a mode of mutual 
deftru€tion in art, which is juftly regretted by thofe who 
know, or who believe, that the art of engraving is capable 
of becoming, of itfelf and without extrinfic addition, an 
appropriate vehicle for rendering every perfection that paint- 
ing has yet attained. wf ane 

In England we are but emerging from the miftakes into 
which coloured works of this kind, aided by the cupidity of 
dealers, had plunged the national tafte, and we therefore 
may at leaft {land excufed, if we dwell upon the misfortune 
to art that muft enfue when a diftinguifhed profeffor joins 
his efforts with thofe of the miftaken fons,of commerce, to 
break down the natural barriers between one art and another, 
and obliterate the delicate lines of demarcation which-the 
finger of fcience has traced upon the orb of the intelle@ual 
world. 46 
«¢ According to an ancient fable, which hasan excellent 
moral, the bluflering mufic of Pan did for a while feem fuc- 
cefsfully to filence the chafte harmony of Apollo; and as 
the fenfes of the vulgar, we know, are powerfully affailed 
by red, blue, and yellow, however ‘ idly f{pread,’’ it may 
yet be fome time before the multitude are fufficiently ‘in- 
formed, entirely to difcard coloured engravings ;» but as 
even the tea-gardens have at length fhut out coloured ftatues, 
we cannot defpair. ‘Though the gaudy bubble may float 
awhile in the denfe atmofphere with which fafhion has fur- 
rounded and chilled the {phere of Britifh engraving, it will 
fooner or later burft ; and though fome few, perhaps more 
than a few, fhallow and inaccurate obfervers may for a time 
be pleated to their coft, all mechanical modes of picture- 
making will eventually fink into contempt, and_painting and - 
engraving will triumph as diftin& and feparate arts. 

«« As we frequently hear the uninformed talk as if they con- 
ceived the higheit effort of painting was merely to copy-na- 
ture as nature appears to them, fo it is very common to hear 
unreflecting people fpeak of engraving, as if it were no 
other than an art of copying that of painting ; which, 
though a great miftake, is yet a very pardonable miftake-on 
the part of thofe who have been led into it, when we con- — 
fider the ftate in which the art of engraving has. hitherto 
exifted, and the difficulties, and the degradation, under which, 
in this country, it has hitherto laboured. . 

«« Now engraving is no more anart of copying painting, 
than the Englifh language is an art of copying Greek or 
Engraving is a diftinct language of art ; and though 
it may bear fuch refemblance to painting in econ 
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“of its grammar, as grammars of languages bear to each 
other, yet its alphabet and idiom, cr mode of expreffion, 
are totally different ; if Englifh be made the vehicle of the 
fame thoughts which have previoufly been imparted to us by 
painting, it affords the means of affeQing our minds in the 
fame manner ; this fimilar affetion of the mind has led to 
the miftake, and little doubt may be entertained but that 
Englifh would have been inconfiderately. called an art of 
copying Greek, if we had never read any other Englith than 
tranflations from the Greek. 

“ The pretenfions of engraving, as of all the arts denomi- 
‘nated fine, are fimple, chafte, unfophifticated. Art ever 
difdains artifice, attempts no impofition, but honeftly claims 
attention as being what it is. 
as being a ftatue, not a real figure ; a picture, not as a por- 
tion of aétual nature ; a print, not as a copy of painting. 

« Engravings, therefore, fuch as thofe of Volpato, are no 
more copies of Raphael’s original pitures, than the fame 
compofitions, if fculptured, or modelled in low relief, would 
be copies. In both cafes, they would be, not copies, but 
tranflations from one language of art into another language 
of art. 

_ © But abfurdity bloffoms luxuriantly, when engrafted on an 
original ftock of error ; and this valgar and erroneous notion, 
that an engraving is a copy of a painting, has been aflidu- 


_ oufly cultivated by the avarice or ignorance of the dealers in 


prints, who always follow and pamper the tafte of the mob, 
be it ever fo depraved, provided it be profitable. That grafs 
‘was green, and that foldiers’ coats were red, was known to 
the moft ignorant of the gaping multitude, and has given 
“wings to credulity, and currency to empiricifm. Neither is 
it of the {malleft importance whether ignorance or the un- 
principled love of gain have contributed moft to the produc- 
tion of this effe&, fince the public tafte in either cafe has 
equally fuffered. It is error fufficient to call for animadver- 
fion here, if the print-fellers, (poffefling, or poffeffed by, this 
‘miftaken notion, and with the view aPahiny the copy, in 
their own vulgar eftimation, approach nearer to its original,) 
have caufed colours to be literally and barbaronfly added to 
engraving ; for to colour a legitimate engraving is not lefs 
pa'pably abfurd to an eye of tafteful difcernment, than it 
would be to colour a diamond, which, as every one knows, 
would but obfeure the native brilliancy and beauty of the 
ftone. And if a good engraving mult thus fuffer by being 
coloured, fo neither can bad ones be thus converted to good 
pictures : at the utmoft, nothing better than a fort of mule 
prodution, (fuch as thofe by Volpato and Ducros, which 
have fuggefted the introduction of thefe remarks) can thus 
be generated, though with much more of the afs than the 
‘horfe in its conftitutior.’”? Landfeer’s Lectures. 

Again, thefe obfervations acquire force in a compound 
ratio to the merits in point of colouring, of the pictures 
from which coloured plates may be engravea. For example, 
Fyt, Teniers, and Vandyke, are among the number of thofe 
painters who are jultly elteemed inimitable for the beauty 
and harmony of their colours, and dextrous management of 
‘their pencils. If children could be brought, even in the 
way of copying, to pencil and colour like Fyt, Teniers, 
‘and Vandyke, thofe mafters would lofe their high reputa- 


‘tion, and this part of the painter’s art would be in confe-. 


quence fo depreciated, as to become of very little value. 
‘To pretend, therefore, to emulate the merits of a finely co- 
eloured and beautifully pencilled piéture, fo as to meet the 
"eye, and merit a place in the cabinet, of a man of talte,—and 
to do this on prints, by the fcore or by the hundred,—is little 
‘efs ridiculous than to ta'k of a machine for playing on the 
violin or organ, or of a mill for making verfes. 


A ftatue is to be looked at. 


We fhall notice the works of this popular engraver, nearly 
in the order in which they were produced. 

While at Venice, and under the tuition of Bartolozzi, he 
engraved , 

Portraits of the doge Fofcarini, and the procurator 
Pafcal, of folio fize, after Bartelozzi; a fet of four from 
the Old Tettament, in felio, from drawings by Bartolozzi, 
after the original pi€tures by Amiconi, of which the fub- 
jects are, 1. “ The Finding of Mofes ;”’ 2. * Laban fearch- 
ing for his Idols ;” 3. « ‘The Servitude of Abraham,’? and 
4. * Mofes ere&ting an Altar to the Lord.” Eight conyer- 
{ational fubjeéts, in {mall folio, after Maiotti; « The Or- 
gies, or Feaft of Bacchus,’’ an_hiftorical land{cape, done 
for Wagner, after Zuccarelli; « A Philofopher proftrate 
before an Altar, furrounded by Ruins,” from the fame 
matter, both in large folio; an Italian land{cape, with 
fifhers ; another landfcape, and peafants; all from Zucca- 
relli; and two landfcapes after the elder Brand, all of large 
folio fize. 

Plates engraved at Rome.—“ The Four Sibyls of the 
Church of St. Mary of Peace,” after Raphael, in large 
folio; ‘* The Marriage of Alexander and Roxana,’ from 
the fame painter; ‘* Modetty and Vanity,” after L. da 
Vinci, in {quare folio; ‘ Perfeus deiivering Andromeda,’ 
from P. de Caravaggio; “ Our Saviour praying on the 
Mount of Olives,’’ from Coreggio, in large folio ; «* Mary 
Magdalen wafhing the Feet of Our Saviour at the Table of 
Simon the Pharifee,’’ after P. Veronefe ; «« The Marriage 
of Cana,’’ after Tintoret, both of large folio fize; and 
“The Gamefters,’’ after M. A. de Caravaggio, in folio; 
all of which were for Hamilton’s colleétion. 

The Pictures of the Vatican, by- Raphael, engraved in the line 
manner on a very large fcale.—**'The School of Athens ;” 
*« The Difpute on the Holy Sacrament,”’ or Theology ;’’ 
*Heliodorus chafed from the Temple of Jerufalem ;’’ 
‘“* The Progrefs of Attila arrefted at the Appearance of 
St. Peter and St. Paul;’’ “ St. Peter delivered from 
Prifon ;?? * Mount Parnaflus;'* and ‘* The Burning of 
the City of Rome.’’? « The Miracle of the Mafs of Bol- 
fenna,”’ belonging to this fet, is by Raphael Morghen, the 
fon-in-law and pupil of Volpato. 

Suljeds from various Italian Painters, all very large.— 
* The Deicent from the Crofs,’? from a painting by Ra- 
phael, in the Borghefe palace ; ** The Holy Virgin,”? named 
‘“* La Saggiola of Florence,’ from the fame painter ; “* The 
Holy Virgin of St.Mark,”’ after Fra. Bartolomeo ; “ The 
Marriage of the Virgin,’ from Guercino; “ Piety, or 
the Virgin of Pity ;"* and * Aurora,’’ both from pictures 
by Guercino, in the Villa Ludovifi; ‘¢ Day,’’ and “ Night,” 
which form a fet with the Aurora, by the fame painter; 
* The Crucifixion,’ from a picture by Guido,,in the church 
of St. Lorenzo, in Lucina; ‘The Venus’’ of Paolo Vero- 
nefe, from the gallery of the Colonna palace ; two fubjects, 
with chilflren, trom Mola; a pair from the firft navigator 
of Gelner, after F. Gianni; another pair, after the fame 
painter, taken from Gefner's Idyllia ; two landfcapes from 
Ciaude Lorraine, of which the originals were in the Colonna 
palace ; a fet of fix, or rather three pairs, after Gavin Ha- 
milton, of which the fubjects are, 1. * The Death of Lucre- 
tia ;’? 2. **Innocence,’”’ a plate of gonfiderable merit aud 
beauty ; 3. “ Juno;”” 4. ** Hebe;’* 5. “ Il Penferofo ,” 
6. * L’ Allegro,’’ and the two prophets and two fibyls, from 
Michael Angelo's pictures in the Siftine Chapel. 

Lhe following are of jmaller Dimenficns.—A fet of thirty- 
fix, in {mall folio, from the antique ftatues, with the dimen- 
fions, &c. an elementary work for ftudents in the arts; a fet 
from the Farnefe gallery, coniifting of three larger and three 
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{maller plates, coloured; a fet of eight views at Tivoli, 
coloured by Ducros and his affiftants ; another fet of twenty 
views in Rome and its vicinity, coloured in the fame manner, 
both folio books; another of fourteen ditto ; another fet of 
forty, from the Mufeum Clementinum ; another fet, printed 
on four large fheets, from Raphael and Julio Romano. 

It is much to the honour of modern Italy, that we have 
to clofe our catalogue of its fchool of engravers with the 
mention of two ftars, than which no brighter have fhone in 
the hemifphere of the art. 

Luigi, or Lewis Schiavonetti, was born at Baffano, in 
the Venetian territory, in the year 1765. His father was 
a ftationer, whofe moderate circumftances enabled him to give 
to his eight children, the eldett of whom was Lewis, a ufe- 
£ul but limited education. From his infancy he had a taite 
for drawing, and while his companions were at play, he was 
often feen kneeling on a {tool in his father’s fhop, copying 
prints. By thefe, and fuch other means as he poffeifed, he 
attained fuch proficieacy, that Julius Golini, (an able painter, 
to whom fome of thefe early attempts were fhewn,) under- 
took to inftru& him in the art of drawing. 

At the age of thirteen, Lewis was placed under his care, 
and the high opinion which he had formed of the boy's ge- 
nius, was confirmed by the rapid progrefs he made, while 
his amiable difpofition endeared him fo much, that Golini 
loved him as his own fon. After three years, however, of 
ufeful inttru@ion on the one part, and docile attention on 
the other, his tutor, unfortunately for our young artilt, was 
attacked by a mortal difeafe. Lewis attended him during 
his illnefs with filial affiduity, received with becoming reve- 
rence his dying counfel and admonitions, and had the heart- 
piercing grief to fee his matter expire in his arms. 

Bemg now left to purfue his own courfe, or affifted on'y 
by fuch advice as could be obtained in a town where Golini 
had been the only painter, he turned his views towards count 
Remaudini, who, though ennobled by this title, is proprietor 
(as it fhould feem) of an extenfive typographical and chal- 
cographical concern, and has inferibed on marble how much 
he feels himfelf honoured by having publifhed fome of the 
works of Bartolozzi and Volpato. 

The works of thefe diftinguifhed artifts gave frefh impulfe 
te young Schiavonetti’s ardour for improvement, and becom- 
ing acquainted about this time with one Lorto, an indifferent 
engraver, who was barely competent to teach the mechanical 
procefs of the art, he applied to him for inftruction. Unable 
to fupporthimfelf and family by his graver alone, Lorio 
officiated as facriftan to a church, aud could offer our artift 
no better accommodation for a ftudy than the facrilty af- 
forded, but which; hi8 circum#tances not allowing hin to 
‘ wapply elfewhere, he was obliged to accept. 

Schiavenetii remained with this mater’ about twelve 
months, when, finding he had exhautted his fund of inftruc- 
tion, and feeling an averfion to ftudying occalionally among 
dead bodies, he refolved to alter his fituation. A copy 
which he had executed im the line manner, of a Holy Fa- 
mily, from Bartolozzi’s print after Carlo Maratti_ gained 
him employment from count Remaudini, and atiracted the 
notice of another prinrfeller of Baflano, of the name of 
Suntach; and between thefe rival printfellers it is probable 
that Schiavonetti might have long continued to exilt on 
fuch patronage as conlitted with their views of profit, but 
for the kinder and more advantageous no-ice of fome Ve- 
netian noblemen, and the occurrence of thole circumitances 
which ended in his migration to England. 

As thefe circumftances have been detailed in print, in 
fach a manner as to {ligmatife a certain naturalized fubject 
of thefe realme with the reproach of having taken mean and 
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felfith advantage of the yielding fimplicity of Schiavonetti, 
and.the credulity of Bartolozzi, with the view of convert- 
ing to his own ufe and profit the abilities of the former, and 
the hofpitality of the latter ; and as the accufed party has 
publicly required time for the collection of fuch documents 
as might exculpate him from the charge, which documents 
he has not yet produced :—in fuch a itate of evidence, it 
may be fufficient to fay of our engraver, that, after enduring 
fome further difficulties and difappointments, and after re- 
fiding awhile under the roof, and receiving the inftrution, 
of Mr. Bartolozzi, he, in concert with his brother Nicholas, 
commenced an independent eftablifhment. 

From Bartolozzi’s houfe at Northend, he removed to 
Sloane-fquare, and from thence to Brompton, where he 
continued, to the hour of his death, to cultivate and im- 
prove the talent that Providence had beftowed on him, un- 
cheered by the funfhine of patronage : — or cheered, or chilled, 
by fuch patronage only as confifted with the purblind views 
of commercial {peculators, and expofed to the thoufand 
namelefs wrongs, : 


«© That patient merit from th’ unworthy takes."* 


Some time about the year 1792, he entered into a part- 
ner{hip with certain printfellers, of which he had foon reafon 
to repent ; and the partnerfhip being diffolved, and himfelt 
in pofleffion of fome few engraved plates, he difmiffed a 
younger brother to the continent on a printfelling miffion 
which alfo ended in difappointment: for, the wretched vie 
cillation of Pruffian politics, and the inroads of French am- 
bition, foon {wept away the yeunger Schiavonetti from 
Berlin, which had been fixed upon as the head-quarters of 
their commerce. 

During the fhort interval of peace between this country 
and France, he availed himfelf of the opportunity of vifiting 
Paris, with the twofold objet in view, + of improving his 
natural talent, of which he never loft fight,—and, obtaining 
fuch free accefs to the gallery of the Louvre, which was 
then thrown open to the public, and fuppofed to contain the 
fineft_pi€tures in Europe, as might enable him to gratify 
himfelf with the pleafure and advantage of feleéting one or 
more fubjects to engrave, fuited to his own abilities. This 
is a gratification in which engravers of genius are but too 
rarely indulged. ‘he difficulties and delicacies of folicita- 
tion, the demands of commerce, and the purblind ftate of 
Englith patronage, (which, with all its benevolence, and alk 
its power, has not yet emancipated itfelf from the miftakes 
and the fetters of trade,) are bars which, in this country 
none have been able to overleap: yet, nothing is more men- 
tally obvious, than that other men can only judge of the 
talents of an engraver by what he Aas done, while the feel- 
ings of the engraver himfelf, if he has any, inform him, at 
the fight of a gallery of fine pi€tures, what latent germs of 
genius or talent he may poffe!s, adequate to the tafk of 
tranflating fuch of them as are painted with a\fpirit con- 
genial to his own; what elements from the intellectual chaos 
of his untried powers may be called into exiftence ; how far, 
throu h his means, the boundaries of the art itfelf may be 
extended, 

The fhortnefs, however, of that lucid interval, marred, in 
fome degree, the exceilence of our artilt’s defign, and come 
pelled him to compromife with the madnefs of Europe, and 
his own untoward fortune. One of the fubjeéts which he 
fixed upou was the Madre Dolorofa of Vandyke: but the 
return of war left him no alternative but to endeavour to 
fatisfy himfelf as weil as he could with a copy by another 
hand. ‘The copy did not turn out very correct ; yet, from 
this indifferent copy, aided by Bolfwert’s print from the 

fame 
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fame original, and his own ftrong recolleCtions of Vandyke’s 
picture, has Schiavonetti produced an engraving of very ex- 
traordinary merit, though on a much fmaller fcale than he 
had originally projected. What he intended to have en- 

raven on an ample fcale, for himfelf and the public at large, 
E was compelled by circumftances, which legiflators and 
patrons would do well to attend to, to engrave fmall, and 
part with to the proprietors of the French national mufeum. 

A very few years before his death, he formed an inten- 
tion, which he communicated to his friends, of returning to 
Italy, or at leaft of removing to a more foutherly climate ; 
not that any ferious apprehenfions were then entertained on 
the fcore of his delicate health, but becaufe he felt the 
weight of taxes, and the want of encouragement : and, per- 
haps,—obferving how well the quackeries of mountebank 
_ pretenfion fucceeded in this metropolis, and feeling how ill 
merit in his profeflion was rewarded,—he thought there was 
lefs of folid appreciation among us, than really exilted. 
What delayed his departure, or altogether withheld him 
from going, the prefent writer can only conjecture; for he 
was fhortly after difappointed of engraving a large plate 
from Mr. Devis’s piéture of “* The Death of Lord Nel- 
fon,’’—not becaufe the fifteen hundred guineas, which he 
required for the performance of the tafk was too much,— 
but becaufe the fum which Mr. Bromley afked was too 
little. Perhaps he lingered here, and only delayed his de- 
parture on account of the continental war, and confequent 
difficulties of emigration ; or, perhaps, he had reafon latterly 
to entertain a better opinion of the tafte and appreciation of 
the Britifh public than he had before conceived, and began 
to find himfelf and his talents more an object of attention than 
his modelty had allowed him to fufpeét. 

That he did not go, is, on the whole, to be regretted, 
as the foft air and genial climate of Italy would probably 
have lengthened his life; and with length of life, his re- 

utation would have increafed, and the public at large have 
oe proportionably benefited : for it has been juftly faid of 
his latter productions, that they were marked by a wonder- 
ful degree of improvement, and that, had his life been pro 
longed, the fruits of this improvement would probably have 
been multiplied in abundance. The circumttance of his 
premature death gives, therefore, frefh caufe to lament that 
the patrimony and the acquifiiton of genius are unalienable, 
and can never be bequeathed; and that talents, however 
rich, and however vertfatile, mutt inevitably perifh with their 
pofleffor. ; 

He died at his houfe at Brompton, of a pulmonary com- 

laint, which had for fome time been gradually undermining 
his conftitution, on the r4th day of June 1810, and was at- 
tended to his grave, in Paddington church-yard, by a long 
and numerous proceffion of artitts and amateurs, who loved 
and honoured his merit as an artift, and his probity as a man. 

In his perfon, Schiavonetti was rather tall; the fine pro- 
portion in the divifions of his figure gave him a graceful 
movement; his manners were gentle ; in his addrefs there 
was {weetnefs and affability ; and perfuafion hung on his 
lips. He was dignified without aufterity, and meek with- 
out infipidity. His whole deportment was manly. His 
amiable modefty of character, equability of temper, and 
promptnefs to oblige, won the good will of all who faw and 
converfed with him. In company with his brother artifts, 
he feemed unconfcious of his own fuperiority : though fitted 
to rank with the highelt, he exacted no diftin&tion of notice, 
but kept himfelf on a level with the loweft; and by 
the deference with which he fpoke his opinions, made 
every one feel at eafe in his fociety. This urbarity of 
Manners, is but too commonly an extrinfic accomplifhment ; 


but in him it was the unaffe&ted expreffion of innate goodne/s 
of heart, and liberality of mind. It was not the varnifh of 
a coarfe material, but the polifh of a fine one. Many atis 
of his private life might be adduced in fupport of what is 
here faid in his praife ;—one may be feleéted that exhibits a 
trait illuftrative of his whole charaéter. As foon as he be- 
gan to derive profit from his profeffion, he devoted a portion 
of it to the {upport of his poorer relatives in Italy ; and of 
late years he conftantly remitted to his aged parent a ftipend 
fufficient to enfure him comfort and refpeétability. 

The fame energy and elegant fimplicity, which was ob- 
fervable in the perfonal charaGter of our artift, predominated 
alfo in his engravings. He poffefled, in very high perfec- 
tion, that firft requifite both in painting and engraving, 
freedom blended with accuracy of delineation. This power, 
united to the grace and dignity which characterized his ftyle, 
enabled him to treat every fubjeét on which he exercifed his 
talents, with a truth, diftin@inefs, and propriety of expref- 
fion, rarely to be found in the works of other artifts. By 
a varied choice of models, and a bold and independent habit 
of thinking, in particular, by fixing his attention ftrongly on 
the merits of the beft works of our countrymen Strange 
and Sharp, he enfranchifed his mind from the dogmas of 
{chool difcipline, (which is faid without any particular re- 
ference to his early tutors, )and ftood forth an original, and 
if not a felf-taught, a felf-reformed engraver. In the works 
of common ated, we fee only the labour of the hand ; but 
in his, the hand is manifeftly direGed and controlled by the 
mind. What is their ultimatum, was only his inftrument : 
he handled it with perfe&t command; he thought over it 
with nice difcrimination ;_ and as f{tagnation in the world of 
art, as wellasin the phyfical world, engenders corruption, 
and as manner is the corruption of fy/e, Schiavonetti has 
entitled himfelf to all the praife that Mr. Cromek (from 
whofe memoir of this artift our account is partly extraed) 
has beftowed on him, for the dignified eafe with which he 
kept far aloof from that mechanical famenefs on all occa- 
fions, which we denote by this term, and for always pre- 
ferving that fuperintending mental delicacy, that ftore of 
knowledge, and that fine ftate of nerves, which enabled him 
to vary and adapt the language of his art to the peculiar 
beauties and merits of the various originals, which from 
time to time he had to tranflate. Some of his lefs informed 
critics have praifed the deauty of his manual execution. It 
is beautiful; but to fay‘fo, is like praifing the perfonal 
beauty of Lucretia, Dazzled by the fun-beams which 
glitter on its furface, they fathom not the depth, and know 
not the navigable benefits, of the current. But perhaps 
polterity will but gradually learn to appreciate his merits as 
they deferve. 

That his powers were not lefs verfatile than vigorous, 
may be feen by comparing his etchings with his chalk en- 
gravings, and both with his exquifitely finifhed plates in 
lines ; of which latter, owing to the bad tafle that has hither- 
to prevailed fince his arrival in this country, the number is 
unfortunately {mall. 

His principal engravings in the Chalk manner, are, two, of 
“The Five Senfes,’’ which, with the frontifpiece, forma fet 
of fix plates, in fmall folio, all from his own defigns; “ The 
Meffiah hurling Thunder,"’ after R. Weitall, R. A. for Boy- 
dell’s edition of Milton, large 4to.; The Body of Tippoo 
Sultan recognized by his Family, after the Capture of Seringa- 
patam,’’ from R. K. Porter, in large folio; a fet of the Cries of 
London, in large 4to.; three, ot a fet of the facraments, after 
R. Weftall; « Puck, feated on a Mufhroom,”’ after fir Jofhua 
Reynolds ; a fet of four folio plates, from the defigns of Be- 
nazech, of * The Sufferings of Louis XVI. during his Cap- 

tivity 
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tivity in the Temple;’". “ Queen Elizabeth receiving News of 
the Deatli of Queen Mary of Scotland,"’ after R. Wettall ; 
*« The red Slippers,” from the fame painter ; two folio plates 
for Boydell’s Shakefpeare, of which, one in particular, “The 
two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ after Angelica Kauffman, is a 
very capital print. The name and talents of Schiavonetti were 
but little known when he undertook this plate, and he en- 
gaged to engrave it for the low price of two hundred and 
eighty guineas. It is to the credit of the late Mr. Boydell, 
that he voluntarily increafed this fum to three hundred. 
The portraits of Albert Rubens, after Rubens, in folio ; 
the queen of Pruffia, after Tifchbien ; and the duke of York, 
after J, Boyle, both in folio; Mrs. Damer, after Cofway, in 
4to.; and the right honourable W. Pitt, and lady Cawdor, 
i fmall folio, after Edridge. 

But far beyond thefe in merit and importance, is a large 
folio print of “The Landing of the Britifh Troops under Gen. 
Abercrombie in Egypt,” after de Loutherbourg, in which 
the fire, freedom, and vigorous chiarofcuro of that matter 
are mott- happily rendered, and for the produ@tion of which, 
the fociety in the Adelphi for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. did themfelves the honour of prefenting the engraver 
with a medal. By a judicious admixture of {tippled hatch- 
ings, in imitation of chalk drawing when performed. by the 
hand of a matter, Schiavonetti has here revived, with fupe- 
rior brilliancy and effeét, the real chalk manner of engraving, 
which we call thus in contradiftinétion to Ryland’s art of 
imitating ftumpted drawings, or what the French aptly term 
“en manicre de crayon noir,’’ and has even enlarged the 
former boundaries of this mode of art. On the whole, 
this is probably the mott perfe€t chalk-engraving that ‘has 
yet been executed, and of itfelf, would be a monument of 
reputation in this branch of the art. 

The chief of his etchings are, a fet of twelve, in fmall 
folio, from drawings by W: Blake, of which the fubjects 
are taken'from Blair’s poem of the Grave. Thefe are works 
of great merit, and {as we venture to pronounce) of lafting 
reputation ; and though it be too true, that, in the words of 
this voet, 

«¢ The beft concerted fchemes men lay for fame 
Die fait away ; only themfelves die falter :”’ 
‘they yet prove, in oppofition to his Jeading fentiment, that 
3t 1S not 


“s Abfurd to think to over-reach the grave, 
And from the wreck of names to refcue our’s.’” 


Faithfully adhering to the chara&er of art that is implied 
by ‘the term etching, Schiavonetti is here flight and fketchy, 
and has produced his effeéts chiefly by the operation of 
aquafortis, with his ufual fine feeling, and a congenial un- 
ftudied fimplicity of ftyle. The eye of difcernment imme- 
diately fees that the fame high finifhing which he beftowed 
on his plates after Vandyke, was never intended, and that 
what was intended is precifely accomplithed. 

Of this feries of meritorious etchings, which were printed 
with Blair’s poem and an able preface by the profeffor 
Fufeli, and publithed by Mr. Cromek, the fubjects are 
4. The Defcent of Chrift into the Grave; 2. The Defcent 
of Man into the Vale of Deaths 3. Death’s Door; 4. The 
dtiong’ and wicked Maa dying; 5. ‘The good old Man 
dying ; 6. The Soul hovering over the Body ; 7. The Soul 
exp oring the Recefles of the Grave; 8. The Counfellor, 
King, Warrior, Mother, and Child in the Tomb ; g. The 
Skelton re-animated ; 10. The Re-union of Soul and Body ; 
s1. A family Meeting in Heaven ; and 12. The Lalt Judg- 
ment. Thefe are preceded by a portrait of Mr. W. blake, 


naked parts of the figure; all are fufficicntly finifhed, but 
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the poetic defigner of the «work, after T. Phillips, R. A. 
in which our engraver has manifefted great judgment and 
talte. It is alfo an etching, treated in the vignette ftyle, 
with {mall afliftance from the graver and dry-point, where a 
certain degree of mellownefs, or blending were wanted, and 
the whole brought to a focus in the animated and thinking 
countenance which is the proper fubjeé of the print. Two 
etchings after Caracci, in folio, were afterwards finifhed in 
aquatinta, for Mr. Chamberlayne’s work from the Royal 
collection; two unpublifhed large folio plates of «¢ The De- 
parture, and the Return, of. the Savoyard Muficians,"* 
flight, but performed with fingular felicity. 

Finifhed Engravings.—* The Madre Dolorofa,’’ or dead 
Chrift on the Lap of his Mother, after Vandyke, which he 
engraved in fmall folio, for the French publication, after. . 
their national gallery at Paris, is of a diftinG clafs and cha- 
racter from the above ; maore elaborate, more difficult of 
accomplifhment, and combining merits of a loftier and more 
exquifite kind. 

Here the mellow and harmonious mixture of etching, 
with the work of the graver and dry needle; the various 
combinations, by means of thefe inftruments, of clear, broken, 
contra{ted, and partially obfcured, lines and {tippling, by 
which he has expreffed in their refpe€tive degrees of fubor-. 
dination to the purpofe of the painter, rock, fky, hair, white 
and coloured draperies, and, above all, the anatomical 
markings, carnation tints, and flefhy texture, of the exqui- 
fitely finifhed naked figure of Jefus Chrilt, are truly ad- 
mirable : and. if not unparalleled, have certainly not been 
furpalfed. Nor are the extremities of every figure in the 
compofition rendered with lefs of tafte, knowledge, or fkill. ‘ 
Bolfwert had engraved a larger print of this fubje& from 
Vandyke’s original pi€ture, a print of great merit ; and to 
a nice obferver, it is interefling to compare the details of the 
two engravings, and fee how feduloufly, and with what de- 
licacy of difcernment, the Italian artilt has avoided every 
error, and improved every beauty, of the Fleming. 

It is exceedingly to be regretted that among the works 
of Schiavonetti, we find fo few. of: this eee clafs, for 
RO man more than he, has united the excellencies which 
mult enter into the conftitution of a highly finifhed en- 
graving. Another of thefe highly finifhed engravings, 
which is alfo after Vandyke, and of large gto. fize, is a 
portrait of the painter himfelf, habited as a peafant, and 
the fame general obfervations will apply to both, for both 
are admirable epitomes of the powers of Vandyke ; of the 
latter it has been truly faid, that. ‘* its excellencies wi!l be 
found to confiit in its bemg at the fame .time a complete 
epitome of the original picture and of the powers which an 
engraver of genius can difplay upon fo confined a fubjeftas ~ 
a half-length figure, without land{cape, fky, or any otherac- 
companiment of back ground. It is thronghout quite as well 
drawn as Vandyke’s original; the texture of flefh is as 
perfectly exprefled, with all its varieties and inflexions of 
furface and chiarofcuro; nor is the drapery lefs well felt — 
and underitood, nor fcarcely lefs fkilfully engraven, than the 


a 


without petty trickery, or vain labour, and the eye {parkles, 
with all the fire of Vandyke’s.’’ 

Thefe. remarks are taken from * The Review of Art,” 
(vol. i. p. 4c) which proceeds to ftate what is equally ap- 
plicable to both thefe engravings after Vandyke, namely, 
that ‘ in addition to all their other perfections, they power- 
fully fuggeit the idea of colour, mingling its magic blan-~ 
difhments with thofe of light and fhade; and prefent the 
mott perfeét example we have yet feen on paper of the ftyle 
of Vandyke’s pencilling, and Vandyke is in this refpect the 

very 
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~very perfection of ftyle, or at leaft approximates the neareft 
to it of any painter whatever, except perhaps Fyt, who 
-exercifed his powers on fubjects of quite a different 
kind.’”’ . . 

Another 4to. plate, which our artift engraved after a very 
excellent picture by R. Smirke, R. A. as an accompaniment 
to Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, and of which the fubject is 
«The Triumph of the Holy Inquifition ;” fome plates 
which he engraved for Sharpe’s Britifh Claffics, and two 
for an edition of Homer, after the academicians Fufeli and 
Howard, poffefs merits of a fimilar kind, though, on ac- 
count of the fmallnefs of the fcale, they could not be fo ef- 
fe€tually difplayed. 

The remainder of his finifhed engravings in lines, are 
the hovel fcene in King Lear, after Smirke; and two 
or three other plates for the fmaller edition of Boydell’s 
Shakfpeare, which are among the very beft in that motley 
and undigefted work ; and fome fmall portraits, particularly 
one of Mr. W. Cunningham (an Irifh gentleman, diftin- 
guifhed for his tafte and patronage of the fine arts) ; another, 
of a writing mafter, well known and diftinguifhed in his pro- 
feffion, and a buft of Homer, from the celebrated marble in 
the Townleian Collection, all of 8vo. dimenftons. 

His folio print, engraved in the fourth remove from 
Michael Angelo’s celebrated Cartoon of Pifa, is of a mid- 
dle charaéter, lefs elaborate than his prints from the pic- 
tures of Vandyke, though fomewhat more fo, than his 
etchings after the poetical {ketches of Mr. Blake: in fhort, 
a graphic tran{lation of a Cartoon, or preparatory fludy for 
a high-finifhed picture. 

His academical knowledge and fill were here, perhaps 
more than in any other of his produétions, called into aétion, 
and their ftrength put to theteft. Nothing ftood higher in 
thefe refpeéts than the reputation of the great original, 
which is even, by Benvenuto Cellini and other excellent 
judges, efteemed the mafterpiece of Michael Angelo: and 
this high reputation Schiavonetti had not merely to fuftain, 
but in bind degree to reftore; for the Cartoon itfelf being 
deftroyed (in a fit of envy, as it is faid, by Bandinelli, who 
was entrufted with the key of the apartment where it was 
placed,) and the details of its fuperlative merits being 
known to us moderns, only through the media of San- 
gallo’s copies, and the feparate groups which have been en- 
graven by Marc Antonio, Agoitino of Venice, and other 
contemporary artilts, whofe works we have already enu- 
merated under an early part of this article of the Italian 
{chool, our engraver felt it to be his duty to collate thefe 
verfions and fragments of the Cartoon of Pifa with con- 
{cientious ferupulofity, and, by balancing probabilities, to 
reftore what may be called the true claffical reading. An 
awful tafk! yet which he has performed with the ability 
and fuccefs of a confummate f{cholar in art. 

The reader fhoudd be apprifed, that the Holkham copy, 
which is believed to be the work of Baftiano de Sangallo 
(an artill who was never held in any very high degree of 
eftimation ) was painted in his old age, from a {mall drawing 
which he had himfelf copied from the original Cartoon in 
the year 1542, during his pupilage. It was made at the 
requeft of Vafari, and, through means of Monfignor Jovie, 
came into the poffeffion of Francis I. of France, whe highly 
elteemed it; from his collection it however difappeared, and 
no mention is made of it by the French writers for near 
two centuries. It was probably difcovered at Paris, pur- 
chafed, and brought to England by the father of the late 
marquis Townfhend. 

Schiavonetti had not even this copy to work from, but a 
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copy of this copy, and has therefore, with commendable 
regard for his own reputation, and that of Michael Angelo, 
and with due refpe& for the public, who always ought to 


‘be rightly informed upon fuch occafions, followed the re- 


commendation which was publicly laid before him in the 
Review of Art, vol. i. and fcratched with his dry needle 
under the few proofs which were received as prefents by his 
friends, “ Engraved by L. Schiavonetti, after a copy 
painted by H. Howard, R. A. from da Sangallo’s copy of 
his own ftudy, after Michael Angelo’s cartoon.” 

The fame refpeé for truth and the public, which di&ated 
this recommendation and this condu&t, requires us to men- 
tion that Schiavonetti has corrected a general heavinefs of 
drawing which prevails in Mr. Howard’s picture, which 
heavinefs that accomplifhed artift no doubt found in the 
Holkham copy, but which is perfe@ly inconfiftent both with 
the active fentiment of the fubjeét, and the earlier graces 
of Michael Angelo’s compofition. A foot of one of the 
principal figures, which is there turned inward, he has turned 
outward ; and, befide fome other minor details, has added 
requifite flrength to the hams of the figure who is climbing 
the rocky bank of the Arno. Whether our artiit had feen 
the {mall fragment of Michael Angelo’s original, which is 
faid to be {till in exiftence at Mantua, or of what part or 
parts that fragment may confift, the prefent writer is not 
able to fay ; but Schiavonetti was in poffeffion of various 
old prints of its principal groups, of which we have already 
fpoken in our accounts of Mare Antonio and his difciples, 
and which were executed for the moft part during the life- 
time of Michael Angelo, and from comparing them, and 
refleing on the whole, has ventured on ‘the above.emenda- 
tions of the extant copies. 

As this cartoon of Pifa is efteemed to have been one of 
the moft extraordinary works that has been produced fince 
the revival of art, the reader will not be difpleafed to find 
here the following eloquent account of it, as delivered from 
the profeffor’s chairof the Royal Academy of London, by 
M. Fufeli. It does not in all its details exa@ly tally with 
the print, but its general fentiment of impatient animation 
and patriotic ardour is precifely the fame. It reprefents 
an imaginary moment relative to the war carried on by the 
Florentines again{ft Pifa; and exhibits a numerous group of 
warriors, roufed from their bathing in the Arno, by the 
fudden fignal of a war-horn, and rufhing to arms. In 
imagining this tranfient moment from a ftate of relaxation 
to a ftate of energy, the ideas of motion, to ufe the bold 
figure of Dante, feem to have fhowered into the artiit's 
mind. From the chief, nearly placed in the centre, who 
precedes, and whofe war-voice accompanies the trumpcg, 
every age of human agility, every attitude, every feature of 
alarm, hatte, hurry, exertion, eagerve(s, burft into fo many 
rays, like the fparks flying from a red-hot iron. Many 
have reached, fome boldly ftep, fome have leaped, on the 
rocky fhore; here two -arms emerging from the water 
grapple with the rock; there two hands cry for help, and 
their companions bend over or ruth on to affift them; often 
imitated, but inimitable, is the ardent feature of the grim 
veteran, whofe every finew labours to force over the drip. 
ping limbs his clothes, whillt gnathing, he pufhes kis foot 
through the rending garment. He is contrafted by the 
flender elegance of a half averted youth, who feduloully 
eager buckles the armour to his thigh and methodizes hatte ; 
another {wings the high-raifed hauberk on his fhou'der, 
whilft one who feems a leader, mindlefs of drefs, ready for 
combat, and with brandithed fpear, overturas a third, who 
is crouched to grafp a weapon; one naked, himfelf buckles 
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or the mail of his companion, ,and he,..turned toward the 
enemy, feems-to ttamp impatiently the ground. Experienee 
wad rage, old vigour, young velocity, expanded or con- 
tracted, vie in exertions of energy; yet in this feene of 
_tumu}t one motive animates the whole, eagernefs to engage 
with fubordination to command; this preferves the dignity 
of action, and from a ftraggling rabble, changes the figures 
to men whoie legitimate conteit interefts our wifhes.” 
Three plates in lites, which he advanced no further than 
the aquafortis’ ftate, will clofe our lift of the works of this 
-admired-and regrettedartill. The firft, in the arder of pro- 
duction, isa matterly etching of large folio fize, after. Trum- 
bull, of “ "Phe Death of General Montgorfery,’? which was 
fimthed by Mr. Clemens (a German artiit). It was per- 
formed ieveral years ago, and difclofed powers which ought 
to have made an earlier impreffion than they. did on the eye 
and taite of the public. The next is ‘¢ The Proceffion of 
Chaucer's Pilgrims to Canterbury,”’ a large folio plate of the 
irieze proportions, after a very capital work from the pencil 
of the academician Stothard. 
Chattening every ambitious difplay of his own executive 


powers ; repreiiing every idea and every feeling that was not , 


homogeneous with the nature, and proportioned to the de- 
mands of the occafion, Schiavonetti has here, like the hero 
of the Odytley, expreffed, ‘* no more than juft the things he 
ought.’ The {pirit which animated him in the performance 
- of this work, like that which has animated the painter, feems 
to have glided from the elyfium of the great artifts of anti- 
qnity ; there is the fame truth of Nature, and the fame 
unoltentatious claflic purity of ityle, pervading the whole; 
 Enlight’ning ev’ry line in fucha guife, 
That they feem rather fallen from the fkies 
Than of a Mortal hand.’ 


Since the lamented .death of Schiavonetti, the proprietor 
of this plate has with fome inconliftency ftated to the public, 
that, ‘¢ in the prefent ftate of this etching, confidered with 
reference to the peculiar circumftances of the cafe, perhaps 
no better mode could be devifed of paying an impreflive and 
Jatling tribute to his memory, and one in which all his ad- 
mirers could participate, than by giving it to the public as 
he left it, a confecrated monument -of his genius ;’’ he has 
before held forth a powerful additional motive to this end, 
a motive as powerful as tafte and friendfhip themfelves could 
have conneéted with fuch a purpofe, by informing his 
xeaders, that ‘the movement of the figures and the ex- 
preffion in their heads and characters are as finely maintained 
in outline, 4s they could poffibly have been in the motft 
finifhed print,’”? which is pretty {trong language, yet he has 
dince announced Mr. Bromley and himfelf as the finifhers of 
the plate. 

Now, though the prefent writer does not think finifhing, 
in the engraver’s art, is thus utterly thrown away, or con- 
tributes nothing in addition to an exquilite outline, to the 
motions, characters, and expreffions of a protracted group 
of figures, fuch as the Canterbury pilgrims; or though, 
regarding the above as an impaffioned, or hyperbolic fen- 
tence from the ‘pen of Mr. Cromek; he can make due al- 
lowance for the occafien which gave it birth, he yet thinks 
the impreflive and lafting tribute to the memory of Schia- 
vonetti fhould have been paid; the monument which his genius 
itfelf had raifed fhon!d have been confecrated; and he therefore 
regrets thofe views of profit, or thofe hopes of reputation, 
or thofe ulterior miftakes which have prevented this con- 
fummation. Achilles and Ulyffes could not both be the 
heroes. of the fame poem; and it would have been wife for 
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Mr. Bromley, and well for the public, for him to have bes 
gun 4is Canterbury pilgrims on a frefh plate of copper. 

The next, and the laft of our artilt’s performances, was 
an etching, cf folio dimenfions, of the portrait of fir Jofeph 
Banks, as prefident of the Royal Society, from a pi¢ture 
by ‘tl. Phillips, R.A. replete with that truth of charaGer 
and mild force of execution, which ufually diftinguifh the 
works of this painter. To detail the merits of this work, 
would be but to call forth afrefle our former. praifes ; it is as 
matterly a difplay of his talent in the portrait branch of his 
art, as the etching of the Canterbury pilgrims is of his merit 
in the hiltorical. This plate, as we are given to underftand, 
is now finifhing by Nicholas Schiavonetti, who may natu- 
rally be pre{umed to be at leaft as well acquainted with his 
brother’s ityle and profeffional intentions, as any engraver 
whatever. 

Of Francifco Bartolozzi of Florence, the pupil of Wag- | 
ner, but more the pupil of Italy and nature, and the prin- 
cipal inftructor of Schiavonetti and Volpato, we fhall fay 
but little. He is ftill at upwards of fourfcore years of 
age, confidered as {peaking for bimfelf by his produétions, 
though doomed to linger out the evening of his glorious day, 
in Portugal, far from the haunts of ftudious retirement, and 
amidft the din. of arms. Till nature has clofed her account 
with him, what bold auditor fhall prefume to eflimate his 
worth? ; 

Of him and his difciple Schiavonetti, we have already 
{poken as two of the brighteft ftars im our graphic hemi- 
{phere. The latter has fallen from his zenith: that Barto- 
lozzi may long remain above the horizon, is our fervent 
with. 

But it has been emphatically faid, that “ ftars teach as 
well as fhine.’’ On the continent of Europe, they teach 
and fhine in vain, while war defolates the plains of the 
weftern peninfula; if Ate flings wide and wild her torch, in 
vain exilt the charms and the leffons of art: in vain are the 
heavens ferene, if an earthquake rages below. 

ITALIC, or Ivansan ours, are the twenty-four hours 
of the natural day accounted from the fun fetting of one day 
to the fame again the next day.- i 

This way of reckoning was ufed by the Jews of old,.and 
is ufed by the Italians to this day. f ; 

Iraric Charader, in Printing. See LETTER. 

Iratic Se, is the name of a party of ancient philofo- 
phers founded by Pythagoras; fo called, becaufe that phi- 
lofopher taught in Italy, fpreading his doétrine among the 
people of Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Naples, &c. 
See PyrnHaGoric Sed. 

_ ITALY, in Geography and Hiffory. In ancient geo- 
graphy, this country, the moft celebrated in Europe, was 
denominated Italia. It is bounded on the N. and N.W. 
by the Alps; onthe E, by the mare Superum, that is, the 
Adriatic gulf, or gulf of Venice ;.on the W. by the mare 
Inferum, or Tufcan fea; and on the S. by the Ionian 
fea adjacent to Greece. In form, it has been compared to 
the fhape of a boot, lying in an oblique direction from 
N.W. to S.E. From the Alps to the fretum Siculum, or 
{trait of Meffina, it extends from 47° to 37° 45' N. lat. or 
about nine degrees. In breadth it is very unequal, in fome 
places not exceeding 2°, and in others upwards of 8° long. 5 
hence its length from N, to 5. is about 600 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 1 to 300 miles or more. It has borne 
at different periods. very different names. One of its moft 
ancient names was Italia, either from Italus, a king of that 
country, not known in hiltory, or from a Greek word 
fignifying an ox, an animal very common In that part - 
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_ the country. It was denominated « Hefperia,’” on account 


of its weltern fituation in re{peé&t to Greece; « Saturnia,”’ 
from Saturn; “ Latium,” from the Latini; « Aufonia,”’ 
from the Aufones; “ Oenotria,”? from a tribe fettled be- 
tween Peftum and Tarentum. Thefe names were originally 
appropriated to particular provinces, but in procefs of 
tume they were applied to the whole country, which has 
been denominated the garden of Europe. The ancient in- 
habitants called themfelves aborigines, offspring of the foil ; 
and the country was, at a very early period, peopled by 
colonies from Greece. The Pelafgi and Arcadians made 
fettlements there, and the whole country was divided into 
as many difierent governments as there were towns, till 
the rapid increafe of the Roman power changed the face 
of Italy, and united all the itates in fupport of one com- 
mon caufe. (See Rome.) Under the dominion of the 
Gauls and Greeks, Italy, in reference to its inhabitants, 
was divided into * Gallia Cifalpina,’? “ Italia Propria,”’ 
and * Grecia Magna:’’ the firlt comprehended the pro- 
vinces lying between the Alps, and the Rubicon; the 
fecond included the intermediate provinces; and the third 
‘thofe adjacent to Sicily and Greece, and inhabited chiefly 
by Grecian colonies. It was divided into cleven {mall pro- 
vinces or regions by Auguftus; but according to the com- 
mon and mott approved divifion, ancient Ltaly contilted of 
two parts, viz. ‘* Gallia Cifalpina,’’ and “ Ltalia Propria :’’ 
the former, likewife called «* Gallia Italica,’? and fome- 
times ‘ Gallia,’’ was bounded on the N. by Rhetia, and 
on the S. by the finus Ligufticus, or gulf of Genoa. This 
province, while under the Roman dominion, contained fe- 
veral tribes, which will be noticed in their places. Italia 
Propria was on all fides furrounded by the fea, except on 
the N. where it was bounded by an imaginary line, extending 
from the mouth of the Macra to that of the Rubicon. 
It contained, among: others, the following provinces, viz. 
Etruria, Sabinum, Latium, Campania, Samnium, Apulia, 
Meflapia, Lucania, and Brutium. During the middle ages 
Italy underwent many revolutions, and frequently changed 
its matters. In the reign of Honorius the Viligoths, under 
the command of Alaric, penetrated into that fertile coun- 
ry, which they plundered from the foot of the Alps to the 
ftrait of Sicily. The reign of the Goths in Italy ended in 
Teia, Totila’s fon, who was defeated and flain by Narfes 
in the year ‘553. Italy now became a province .of the 
Greek empire. ‘The Lombards were a fierce nation, firft 
difcovered between the Elbe and the Oder, from thence 
they defcended to the fouth and the Danube. ‘They after- 
_ wards paffed the Danube, wandered along the coalt of the 
Adriatic, and in the year 566, aided by the Avari, a 
Scythian horde, they undertook the conquelt of Italy. 
Many provinces were added to their dominions, as a large 
portion of the Venetian territory, Tyrol, Milanefe, Pied- 
mont, the coait of. Genoa, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, 
the grand duchy of Tufcany, together with a confiderable 
portion of the ecclefiaftical ttate. 

Italy, in the modern acceptation of the word, includes 
both main land and iflands. ‘The former, by geographers, 
is commonly divided into upper, middle, and lower. 
Upper Italy, called Lombardy, contains feven duchies, 
ten {mall principalities, and two republics. Middle Italy 
confilts.of the grand duchy of Tufcany, the ecclefiaitical 
{tate, and two republics. Lower Italy includes a part of 
ancient Italia Propria, and the kingdom of Naples. The 
climate of this country differs with its different divifions. 
In mountainous diftricts the air is keen and piercing ; the 
provinces, north and eatt of the Apennines, are mild and 
temperate ; thofe on the S, of that chain are warm, fultry, 
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and liable to torrents of rain. An account of the moun- 
tains, rivers, and lakes, belonging to Italy, or dividing it 
from other countries, will be found in the alphabetical 
order of this work. (See ALps, ApENNINES, Po, &c.) 
There’ is a very confiderable diverfity in the foil as well as 
the climate. The northern divifion exhibits the grand 
fcenery of the Alps, contrafted with delightful vallies and 
plains, watered by many ftreams which run towards the 
fouth toaugment the Po. In the central parts are marfhes, 
flagnant waters, and fruitful diftricts. A great proportioa 
of the kingdom of Naples (which fee) is hilly, but many 
tracts, though fubjeé&t to inconveniencies, are uncommonly 
fertile. Italy has been denominated the parent of plenty, 
and each province has its peculiar exceilence and commo- 
ity ;. and, taken together, they all yield the comforts and 
luxuries of life nm great abundance. In the time of Puiny, Italy 
was faid to contain 14,000,000 of inhabitants. This was 
probably an exaggerated account. ‘The prefent popula- 
tion, though not eafy to be got at, cannot, with the iflands 
of Sicily and Sardinia, be eftimated at moré than 13,000,000. 
Naples and Sicily are fuppofed to contain 6,000,000 ; the 
central part about 3,000,000; and the northern about 
4,000,000. The manners and cuftoms of the natives are 
various and difcordant. The real Italians are in general 
well proportioned, ‘affable, polite, profufe in their compli- 
ments, and nice in all punétilios of civility, obferving, it 
is faid, a due medium between the levity of the French and 
the gravity of the Spaniards. They are impetuous in their 
temper, keen in their refentments, revengeful in their man- 
ners, and fuperititious in their religion, ‘* Attached,’ fays 
Mr. Playfair, «¢ to ancient cuftoms, they apprehend no 
occafion for improvement. Conceiting themfelves to be the 
conquerors of the world, they look on the reit cf mankind 
with contempt. Out of a vain oftentation, they laviih their 
money on paintings, gardens, and flatues, on colthy equi- 
pages, and a numerous retinue of fervants; but this pro- 
fulion does not feem to interfere with the economy of their 
tables, which are neither {plendid nor expentive. ‘Their 
dinner, confilting pringipally of roots and vegetables, is a 
flight meal con:pared with their fupper ; but at all times 
they eat and drink fparingly. Their houfes, furniture, and 
entertainments, are a compofition of magnificence and mean- 
nefs, While they delight in outward fhow, they beitow little 
attention on the comforts of life. Mafquerading, gaming, 
converfations, mufic, and religious* exhibitions, are their 
chief amufements.”? The drefs of the Italians is not ma- 
terially different from that of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring countries ; and it has beem obferved, with much 
juitice, that Italy, initead of being vilited by travellers for 
the fake of its inhabitants, is vifited only for the fake of 
the places which they inhabit.. There are fome remains 
of forefts among the Apennines ; but the early civilization 
of Italy has been difadvantageous to the growth of tumber. 
‘The botanical produéts of Italy are fuppofed to be, equal 
to thofe of any European country, on account of the great 
variety of its foil, the irregularity of its furface, and the 
genial benignity of its climate, In the fouthern parts, cotton, 
rice, and the fugar-cane, indicate the fertility. of the foi, 
and the warmth of the climate ; ‘and the fields and the 
pattures bear a flaking refemblange, 1 their native pros 
duéts, to thofe found in. the fouthern proyimces of Spain. 
The Italian borles.are ‘of little reputation, and the cows, 
from which the noted’ Parmefan cheefe is meade, are de- 
{cribed as of a deep red celeur, lopg, lank, and ill made 
In Tufcany the art of fatiguing cattle is well underitood, 
The buffalo is, in Europe, aimoit peculiar to Italy. This 
animal in fome refpects vefembles the hog, being fond ot 
4C wallowing: 
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wallowing in the mud; his flefh is coarfe, and his hide, 
though light, is fo firm-as to have fupplied armour to the 
military. The marmot and the ibex are reckoned among 
the animals of the Apennines, and the crefted porcupine is 
efteemed peculiar to the fouth of Italy. The Alpine dif- 
tri&t abounds in rich mines which are neflecied : here are 
mines of filver, lead, iron, copper, and gold: in many parts 
there is excellent coal, and in detached hills throughout the 
country, marble, lime-itone, metallic ores and minerals are 
found. There are but few manufactures in Italy in pro- 
portion to the fertility of the foil. Thofe of filk and wool 
are carried on to a confiderable extent: but great quan- 
tities of the raw materials are exported. Befides thefe, wine, 
oil, and fruits are exported im abundance. The chief im- 
ports are hard ware, metals, cotton, woollen and filk ftuffs, 
leather, timber, pitch, &c. The flull of the natives in 
{tatuary, painting, and architecture, has been long the fub- 
jet of admiration. The eitablifhed religion is the Roman 
Catholic, confifting chiefly in external obfervances, rites, 
and ceremonies. The pope is fill looked up to as the 
head of the church; but his power and influence are now 
almoft wholly deftroyed. Before the late revolution, the 
form of government in the itates of Italy was monarchical, 
and in the republics it was ariftocratical. The fovereigns 
governed their dominions with unlimited authority : in the 
republics of Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, the nobility fhared 
in the management of the fate. In the prefent unfettled 
fituation of the country it is not poflible to give any to- 
lerable eftimate of the revenues: they were reckoned be- 
tween four and five millions fterling towards the clofe of 
the laft century. Anciently, Italy gave birth to men il- 
luftrious in almoft all the departments of fcience then cul- 
tivated: the generals, philofophers, hiftorians, orators, and 
poets of Rome can never be forgotten. In the fixth cen- 
tary, when numerous tribes of barbarians overran the Ro- 
man empire, fearcely a veftige of literature and the fine 
arts remained. From this period until the 16th century, 
the human mind funk into profound ignorance, but fince 
the revival of learning very many eminent perfons have ap- 
peared in Italy that have adorned the {eiences and the various 
branches of literature. The elegant-arts of fculpture, 
painting, architeCture, and mufic have likewife been culti- 
vated with fuccefs. 


We have already alluded to the early hiftory of Italy, . 


which, in a few lines, we brought down to the invafion, and, 
indeed, conqueft of that country by the Lombards. The 
great object of ambition to this new race was the entire 
conqueft of all Italy, and this, as in almoft all other fimilar 
cafes, proved the ruin of their empire by Charles the Great, 
or, as he is generally denominated, the illuftrious Charle- 
magne, who was crowned fovereign of that country in the year 
800. As, however, the Lombards had never pofleffed the 
whole of Italy, fo the whole of it never came into the pof- 
feffion of Charlemagne, nor, indeed, fince the time of the 
Goths, has the whole extent of this country been under the 
dominion of any fingle {tate. ‘The undifputed territory of 
Charlemagne- in Italy was reftrifted to Piedmont, the 
Milanefe, and the Mantuan ‘territories, thofe of Genoa, 
Parma, Modena, Tufcany, Bologna, the dukedoms of 
Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento, the latt of which contained 
the greater part of the prefent kingdom of Naples. The 
feudal government which the Lombards had introduced into 
Italy produced feveral revolts, as the different dukes inclined, 
either to change matters, or to fet up for themfelves. Se- 
veral of thefe rebellions happened during the life of Char- 
lemagne, which, by the vigour of his mind and the decifive- 
nefs of his meatures, he found means to. crush ; but after his 
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death, the fovereignty of Italy became an objeé& of con~ 
tention between the kings of France and the emperors of 
Germany. That monarch had divided his extenfive domi- 
nions among his children; but they all died during his own 
reign, excepting Lewis, whom he affociated witn himfelf 
in the empire, and who fucceeded to all his dominions after 
his death. Hence are dated thofe troubles with which Italy 
was fo long overwhelmed, and of which, as they proceeded 
from the ambition of thofe called kings of Italy and their 
nobles, of the kings of France, and the emperors of Ger- 
many, it would be difficult to give our reader any fatisfac- 
tory account, although we were to extend the boundaries 
of the prefent article much beyond the limits that can be 
allowed it. We fhall attempt only an outline. At the 
time when Lewis, the fon of Charlemagne, was declared 
emperor of the Weft, Italy was held by Bernard, the fon 
of Pepin, brother of Louis. ‘Though Bernard bore the 
title of king, he was only accounted a vaffal of the emperor. 
He foon rebelled againit his uncle, but being abandoned by 
his troops, and taken prifoner, he was deprived of his fight, 
and died in a few days; and in 823 the eldett fon of the 
emperor was fent into Italy, of which country he was 
crowned king at Rome, and afterwards emperor of the Weft 
during his father’s life-time. He alfo rebelled againft his 
father, whom he took more than once prifoner, though in 
the end he was obliged to {ubmit, and afk pardon fer his 
offences. In the mean time the Saracens, taking advantage 
of the civil commotions, landed on the coafts of Italy, and 
committed fuch ravages, that even the. bifhops were obliged 
to arm themfelves in defence of the country. Lothaire 
took but little care to put anend to thefe ravages, or to reftore 
tranquillity, he even embroiled himfelf fo far till he had lott 
almoft all his dominions: at length he died, leaving his fon 
Lewis the title of emperor, as well as that of king of Italy. 
Lewis applied himfelf to the reftoratioa of tranquillity in hisdo- 
minions, and the driving out of the Saracens from thofe places 
of which they had poffeffed themfelves in Italy. This ardu- 
ous tafk he fully accomplifhed, and obliged the infidels to 
retire into “Africa, but in 875 he died, without naming a 
fucceffor. After this event, the Italian nobles, headed by 
the duke of Tufcany, reprefented to the pope, that as Lewis 
had left no fucceflor, the regal dignity, which had been fo 
long ufurped by foreigners, ought now to return to the 
Italians. The pope, however, crowned Charles the Bald 
of France emperor and king of Italy, on the condition of 
his acknowledging the independency of Rome, and that he 
himfelf only held the empire by the good-will and gift of 
the pope. This produced a ferious confpiracy among the 
difcontented nobles, of which the Saracens took advantage, 
renewed their incurfions, and even threatened the eccle- 
fiaftical territories with the utmoft danger. The pope ear- 
neftly folicited the emperor’s afliftance, but that prince died 
before he could afford him any effefiual aid, and being 
diftreffed by the Saracens on the one hand, and the Lombard 
nobles on the other, the wretched pontiff was forced to fly 
into France. Italy now fell into the utmoft confufion and 
anarchy ; during which, many of the nobles and ttates of 
Lombardy affumed an independence which they have ever 
fince retained. ‘The pope, in 877, was re-conduéted.to Italy 
by Bofon, fon-in-law to Louis II. of Fraace, whom the 
pontiff would willingly have raifed to the dignity of king 
of the country, but he found his intereft infufficient for the 
purpofe, and matters remained in their former fituation. 
The nobles became reconciled to the pope, but they re- 
nounced the authority of any fuperior, and every one claimed’ 
to be an independent fovereign of his own territories: they 
even applied to the pope, and requefted him.to join in affert- 
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ing the independency of Italy, and obtained from his holinefs 
the two following decrees, viz. That the popes, after their 
eleGtion, might be confecrated, without waiting for the pre- 


fence of the king, or his ambafladors ; and that if Charies 


the Grofs died without fons, the kingdom of Italy, with 
the title of emperor, fhould be conferred on fome Italian 
nobles. The emperor felt himfelf negleGed and infulted, 
and complained bitterly of being deprived of his right, and 
the diffentions between the Italian nobles became more fatal 
than ever. Two of thefe noblemen, Berengarius, duke of 
Friuli, and Guido, or Vido, duke of Spoleto, entered into 
an agreement, that on the death of the emperor, the former 
_ fhould feize the kingdom of Italy; and the latter on the 

kingdom of France. Berengarius fuceeeded without oppoli- 
tion, but Guido was difappointed: upon this he returned 
to Italy, and turned his arms again{t Berengarius, whom he 
dove into Germany, and obtained for himtelf the kingdom 
of Italy. He now employed himfelf in reforming the abufes 
of the ftate, and confirming the grants formerly allowed the 
pope, out of gratitude for his having fan¢tified his ufurp- 
ation, and declared him lawful king of Italy. After the 
death of Guido, Berengarius became king of Italy, without 


a rival, and held his kingdom during the fpace of twenty - 


years. Ino24 he was treacheroufly aflaffinated at Verona. 
In 947, after the kingdom had undergone many changes, 
aud fuffered much from the incurfions and cruelties of the 
Hungarians, Berengarius, grandfon of the firft king of that 
name, became poflefled of the fupreme power. He did not 
aflume the title of king till after the death of Lotharius, 
which happened in 950; and in the mean time Italy was 
invaded by the united forces of Bavaria and Hungary. So 
formidable was their power, that Berengarius was obliged to 
purchafe their departure with a large fum of money, which 
he raifed by a very heavy perfonal tax laid upon every indi- 
vidual, without diftinction of age or fex. In thefe efforts, 
Berengarius was more oppreflive to his people than even 
the enemy had been: he, however, raifed an immenfe fum of 
money, ten bufhels of which he gave to the Hungarians, but 
kept the much larger portion for himfelf. After this he 
was attacked by Otho, king of Germany, who allowed him 
to retain his kingdom upon the hard condition of doing 
homage for it to the king of Germany. Berengarius did 
not readily fubmit to his fate: he rebelled againft Otho, 
who, determined to fupport his authority by force of arms, 
brought an army into Italy, and was himfelf crowned king 
by the archbifhop of Milan, and in the following year he 
received the crown from the hands of the pope. On this 
occafion, the holy pontiff and Otho went together to the 
altar of St. Peter, and bound themfelves by a folemn oath ; 
the pope to be always faithful to the emperor, and Otho to 
confult the welfare of the church, and to reftore to it all its 
patrimony granted by former emperors. Otho beltowed 
rich prefents on the church, but he likewife ordained that the 
eleGtion of the popes fhould be according to the canons: 
that the elected pope fhould not be confecrated till he had 
publicly promifed, in the prefence of the emperor’s com- 
miffaries, to obferve every thing formerly fpecified with 
regard to the rights of the emperors; that thefe commif- 
faries fhould conitantly refide at Rome, and make a report 
every year as to the manner in which juttice was adminiltered 
by the judges; and in cafe of any complaints, the com- 
miffaries fhould lay them before the pope; but if he neg- 
lected to attend to them, then the imperial commiffaries 
might take what fteps they pleafed. Thus, however much 
Otho might allow the pope’s fupremacy in {pirituals, he 
plainly oruced the fovereignty in temporals to himfelf, and 


shus Italy was, for upwards of 3co years, accounted a part of 


the Germanempire. This long period we fhall of courfe al- 
moft entirely pafs over in this {ketch. We find, in 12 15, Fre- 
deric IT. acknowledged emperor, and crowned at Aix-la« 
Chapelle. Shortly after this he was urged by the pope to 
undertake an expedition into the Holy Land againft the 
infidels, but he refufed, under various pretences, obedience 
to the mandate of his holine!s, which caufed the mott deci- 
ded hoftilities between thefe great perfonages. - Frederic re- 
nounced all correfpondence with the pope, and fet his power 
at defiance. ‘T'he pope, convinced of his error, or at leat 
of his not being able to fupport his power againft that 
of the emperor, thought proper to foothe him by fub- 
miflive apologies and gentle exhortations. They were ac- 
cordingly reconciled. The pope fhortly after this died; 
and Frederic, during the popedom of Gregory IX., under- 
took an expedition to the Holy Land, leaving the 
affairs of Italy to the management of Renaldo duke of 
Spoleto. The pope, hearing of his determination, pro- 
hibited his departure before he fhould be abfolved from 
the cenfures of the church; but Frederic went in contempt 
of the church, aud his fuccefs was very complete. The 
fultan ceded to him Jerufalem, and its territory as far as 
Joppa. Frederic had before acquired, by marriage, the 
title of “ king of Jerufalem ;’’ and now, by his moderation 
and great talents, he acquired the territory, to which were 
added Bethlehem, Nazareth, and all the country between 
Jerufalem and Ptolemais, Tyre, Sidon, and the neighbours 
ing territories: in return for which, the emperor granted 
the Saracens a truce for ten years ; and in 1230 he returned 
to Italy. The reign of this prince, after his return from 
the Eaft, was one continued quarrel with the popes. He 
was excommunicated by Gregory IX.; and in his turn he 
proclaimed every where that Gregory was the “ great 
dragon,” the prediéted “ man of fin,’ the “ antichriit,’? 
&c. In 1250, Frederic, after various troubles, died. From 
this time, the affairs of Germany fell into the utmoft con- 
fufion; and Italy continued long in the fame diftracted ftate 
in which he left it. Conrad, the fon of Frederic, aflumed 
the imperial dignity ; but after his death, there were feveral 
candidates for the high honour. No emperor, however, was 
properly acknowledged till 1273, when Rodoph, count of 
Hapfburg, was uranimoufly raifed to the vacant throne. 
During the interregnum which preceded the eleGion of Ro- 
dolph, Denmark, ‘Holland, and Hungary, entirely freed 
themfelves from the homage they were accuftomed to pay 
to the empire; and about the fame time, feveral German 
cities erected a municipal form of government, which cons 
tinued till within thefe few years. Lubec, Cologne, Brunf- 
wick, and Dantzick, united for their mutual defence, againit 
the encroachments of the great lords, by a weil-known affo- 
ciation, called the Hanfeatic league ; and thefe towns were 
afterwards joined by eighty others, belonging to different 
{lates, which formed a kind of commercial republic. Italy 
alfo, during this period, affumed a new plan of government. 
From the time of Frederic 11. we may date the 
German power in Italy, "he Floventines, the Pifans, the 
Genoele, the Luccans, &c. became independent. At the 
commencement of the fourteenth cent ry, Henry VII. un- 
dertook to reftore the unperial power in Italy. For thi 
purpofe a dict was held at Franctort, where fupplies being 
granted for the emperor's joucney, well known in hillory by 
the name of the “ Roman expedition,’ he fet out for ltaly, 
which was at this period divided by the factions of the 
suelphs and Gibellines, who were defiroying one another 
without humanity or remorfe, Pope Clement V. had been 


obliged to leave Rome, which was in a tlate of anarchy 


owing to the divifions in that city, the holy pontitls long 
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took up their refidence in France, fo that Rome feemed 
equally loft to the popes and the emperors. Sicily was in 


poffeffion of the houfe of Arragon, in confequence of the | 


maffacre called the * Sicilian vefpers,’? which delivered that 


ifland from the tyranny of the French. Carobert, king of 
Hungary, difputed the kingdom of Naples with his uncle 
Robert. The old league of the Italian cities no longer 
fubfifted. It had been formed with no other view than to 
oppofe the emperors; and fince they had negl Ged Italy, 
the cities were wholly employed in aggrandizing themfelves 
at the expence of each other. In the midit of thefe troubles, 
Henry VII. anpeared in Italy in 1311, and caufed himfelf 
to be crowned king of Lombardy at Milan. But the 
Guelphs had concealed the iron crown of the Lombard 
kings, as if they regarded the right of reigning as attached 
to.a circlet of metal. Henry, however, was not to be put 
off under fuch a pretence: he ordered a new crown to be 
made, with which the royal ceremony was _ performed. 
Henry was unable to reftore the imperial power in Italy, 
and his reign was terminated in a few months. From this 
time, the authority of the emperor in that country confitted, 
in a great meafure, in the conveniency which the Gibellines 
found in oppoling their enemies under the fanction of his 
name. ‘The power of the pope was of the fame nature, and 
he was probably lefs regarded in Italy than in any other 
country in Chriftendom. ‘There was likewife a party who 
called themfelves Guelphs ; but they affected this diftin@ion 
only to keep themfelves independent of the imperialifts, 
‘The molt defperate wars were carried on by the different 


cities againft each other: but it would be contrary to our’ 


_plan to attempt to give a detail of them; and this is the lefs 

neceffary, as nothing material was effected by their valour. 
By degrees this martial {pirit fubfided ; and m the year 1492, 
the Italians were fo little capable of refilling an enemy, that 
Charles VIII. of France conquered the whole kingdom of 
Naples in fix weeks; and he might eafily have fubdued the 
whole country, if it had not been for his own imprudence. 
Another attempt on Italy was made by Louis XII. ; a third 
by Francis I.; and during the reigns of Louis XIII. and 
XIV., an obitinate war was carried on between the French 
and the Spaniards, in which the Italian ftates bore a con- 
fiderable fhare. "The war concluded in 1660, with very 
little advantage to the French, who had never been very 
fuccefsful in their Italian wars. A fimilar want of fuccefs 
attended them im the war which commenced fourfcore years 
afterwards: but the farther particulars relating to thefe 
other conte{ts belong properly to the hiftory of the different 
ftates into which that country was divided. 

At prefent, the whole of Italy is fubje& to the control 
ef the French emperor, who led his victorious troops over 
the Alps, and made himfelf matter of the Auftrian do- 
minions in Italy: ‘he battle of Lodi decided the fate of 
Lombardy. © Verona, Tortona, Bologna, and Urbino, 
quickly yielded to his arms. He even menaced imperial 
Rome. ‘Lhe pope, incapable of refilting his power, begged 
for peace, which was granted him on the humiliating con- 
ditions, that his holineis fhould furrender to the conquerors 
a great many pictures, and ftatues, and’a multitude of cu- 
rious MSS. from thie Vatican. With thefe the general was 
for the prefent content: he retired from Rome, perhaps, 
however, defirous of fome new caufes to enable him to en- 
rich his country with farther f{poil) © A pretence was foon 
given him. He had fcarcely reached the loundaries of 
france, when he learned that the terms of the treaty had 
been wantonly broken by the fubje€ts of his holinefs. In 
the following year, 1797, he entered Italy again, and in one 
battle, well contefted, decided the fate of the ecciefiaflical 


ftate. The banners of France now waved triumphant over — 
the patrimony of the church. The pope was obliged to 
{ubmit to whatever terms the conqueror fhould diétate. 
He agreed to the ceffion of Avignon, part of Venice, the ~ 
cities and territories of Bologna, Ferrara, and Remagna: 
and to prevent the future power of the Roman pontiffs, the 
newly ceded territories, together with Reggio and Modena, 
were formed into one republic called the Cifalpine, and after- 
wards the Italian republic ; while the Milanefe, and other 
diftrié&ts of Lombardy, were formed into another called the 
Ligurian republic. ‘Thus the power and importance once 
annexed to the fee of Rome were annihilated, and the in- 
fluence of France in Jtaly eftablifhed on the fureft founda- 
tion. In 1801 the Italian republic was, at the defire of 
Bonaparte, divided into twelve departments. We have feen, 
under the article France, in what manner Bonaparte, as 
well by a train of fortunate circumftances, as by his talents, 
obtained the honours of a confulfhip, in imitation of the of- 
fice held in ancient Rome; and how he advanced from ftep to 
ftep, till he was proclaimed “‘ emperor of the French,’”’ with 
unlimited powers. ‘This event occurred on the 2d of De- 
cember 1805, when he {wore in the prefence of the pope 
(Pius V!.), whom he had brought to Paris to be the wit- 
nefs of his own humiliation, * to govern folely with a view 
to the intereft, the happinefs, and glory of the French na- 
tion.’ He boldly afferted, in the prefence of all the prin- 
cipal perfonages then affembled, that he afcended the throne 
by the unanimous wifhes of the fenate, the people, and the 
army, whofe happinefs or mifery had conftituted, and would 
for ever conftitute the fources of his own pleafures and 
pains. ‘+ My defcendants,’’ faid he, ¢ fliall adicrorve 
this throne. In the field, they will be the firft foldiers of 
the army, facrificing their lives for the defence of their 
country. As magiltrates, they will never forget that con- 
tempt of the laws, and the confufion of focial order, are 
only the refult of the imbecility and uncertainty of princes.” 
The fplendour of this fhow was introductory to a fimilar dif- 
play in Italy. He had before been regarded as the chief of 
the Italian republic; but the name of a republic probably 
carried with it ideas abhorrent to his heart, and the very 
word grated on his ears. In the month of April 1805, he 
affumed at Milan the title of “ king of Italy :’ in this city 
he placed the tron crown on his own head, while fenatore 
from almoft all the ancient flates were affembled as witneffes 
of his elevation, and their own degradation. On this occa- 
fion he related all that he had done as a conqueror and a 
great flatefman; faying, that the power of the French em- 
pire had neverthelefs been furpafled by the moderation 
which prefided in its political tranfactions. « We had con- 
quered,”” faid he, “ Holland, three-fourths of Germany, 
Switzerland, all Italy; but of fo many provinces, we have 
only kept what was neceffary to preferve. us at the fame 
point of confideration and power which France has always 
poflefied. The partition of Poland, the loffes fuftained by 
Turkey, the congueft of the Indies, and almoft all our co- 
lonies, had deftroyed the balance of power to cur difadvan- 
tage.”? We next recounted all his glorious deeds, and all 
his generofity with regard to Germany, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland; and adds, ‘* The union cf the Italian republic to 
the French would have been an advantage to our agriculture ; 
neverthelefs, after 'the fecond conqueft, we, at Lyons, con- 
firmed its independence. We now do more. We prociaim 
the principle of the feparation of the crowns of France and 
Italy, by fixing for that feparation the moment it can be 
done, and without danger to our people of Italy. We have 
accepted, and will place upon our head, the iron crown of 
the ancient Lombards, in order to re-temper and confolidate 
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it; fo that it may not be broken by the fhocks by which it 
will be threatened, as long as the Mediterranean continues 
out of its habitual flate. But we do not hefitate to declare, 
that we will transfer that crown to one of our children, na- 
tural or adopted, the moment we are freed from alarms for 
that independence which we have guaranteed to the other 
Upon the return of the em- 
peror to his own dominions, it was announced to him that 
the Ligurian fenate was waiting for an interview upon very 
important bufinefs. Accordingly, on the 25th of May, an 
extraordinary fitting of the Ligurian fenate was held, when 
it was decreed that Genoa, its territories, and dependencies, 


fhould be annexed to the French empire. In his [peech on 


this occafion, the emperor, having dwelt much at large on 
the advantage which would accrue to the continent in gene- 
ral, and to Genoa in particular, from this addition to his 


_own dominions, added, ‘ I will realize your expectations ; 


I will unite you to my great people. I fha!l thereby acquire 


additional means of rendering that protection more power- 


ful, which I have always been difpofed to extend to you. 


_ My people will with pleafure receive you. They know 


that at all times you have been friendly to their armies ; and 
that you have affitted them with all your force, and with all 
your means. ‘They find, moreover, in your territory, ports, 
and an increafe of maritime power, which is neceffary for 
the fupport of their lawful rights again{t the tyrants of the 
feas.— Doge, and gentlemen of the deputation of the fenate, 
and people of Genoa, return to your native country: I fhall 
be there ere long, and will confirm the union which you and 
my people are about to form.’ At this meeting of the 
Italian legiflature, the emperor prefented prince Eugene 
Beauharnois to them as his reprefentative, and viceroy of 
Italy ; faying, that he himfelf would take an early oppor- 
tunity of viliting all the departments of his new kingdom, in 
order that he might become better acquainted with their 
various wants. Since that period, in confeqnence of the 
fucce[s attendant on the wars between France and Auttria, 
which were terminated by the treaties of peace of Prefburg 
and Vienna, the whole Venetian territory, whieh pertained 
to Auttria, the county of Gortz or Goritia, the city of 
Triefte, Carniola, with its dependencies on the gulf of 
Triefte, and all the territories lying on the right bank of the 
Save, from the point where that river leaves Carniola, along 
its courfe to where it touches the province of Bofnia, fix 
diftriéts of military Croatia, Fiume, the Hungarian Lit- 
torale, Auttrian Htria, together with the iflands dependent 
upon the ceded territory, were added to the Italian do- 
minions of the new emperor and king. On the 20th of 
March 1811, Bonaparte had a fon born by his prefent em- 
prefs, the daughter of the emperor of Germany. ‘To this 
fon he inflantly gave the title of « king of Rome,’’ and re- 
quired his minillers, and the chief perfons under his direc- 
tion, to render due homage to the infant in his cradle: thus 
fhewing that he meant the prince Eugene, above noticed, 
only as his reprefentarive till one of his own children fhould 
be fitted to {way the {ceptre of the Italian kingdom, Cel- 
Jarius’s Anc. Geog. Univer. Hitt. Anc. and Mod. Geo- 

raphies of Pinkerton, Playfair, and Smith. Holberg’s 
Tater. Hift. And Public Papers in the feveral volumes 
of the New Ann. Regifter. 

In the fifteenth century, when we firlt hear of harmony in 
four parts, and maffes fet to figurative mulic, it was for the 
ule of the pope’s chapel that the greatelt eflorts of genius in 
compolition were excited among the candidates for favour 
in that_art,, by the ‘double certainty of having their labours 
liberally rewarded, and their productions well performed. 
And if we find that many of the compofers of the pontifical 


chapel were Netherlanders, and the fingers Spaniards, it 
does not neceflarily follow that the Italians had either coun- 
terpoint, or the art of finging, from the Low Countries, or 
from Spain. The Roman college of fingers had been efla- 
blithed and celebrated during fo many ages, that we may as 
well imagine thefe foreigners went to Rome to karn mufic, 
as to teach) it. 

We know, in later times, that many of the greateft mu- 
ficians of Europe have either had their education in Italy, or 
thought it as neceffary to vifit that country as the ancient 
Roman philofophers to trayel into Greece, or the Grecians 
into Egypt. Orlando di Laffo, Handel, Haffe, Gluck, and 
J.C. Bach, went thither very early, and may be faid to have 
formed their flyles on the beft models of that country. The 
firft motets of Orlando that were publifhed at Antwerp, by 
Tylman Sufato, 1555, were faid to be made “4 la nouvelle 
cempolition d’aucuns d’Italie ;’’ as the firft produétions of 
Handel, that were publifhed in England, were faid to be 
compofed ‘by an eminent Jtalian mafter ;’? Haffe went 
very young into Italy, and was a fcholar of Aleflandro 
Scarlatti; however, his clear and graceful ityle more re- 
fembled that of Vinci and Pergolefi, his competitors in the 
natural, fimple, and elegant manner of writing for the voice, 
than that of either Scarlatti, his mafter, or Kaifer, his 
countryman, and firft model. The late excellent compofer, 
Mr. J. C. Bach; fon and brother of two of the greateft 
muficians that ever exiited, is allowed to have been a fine 
player on keyed initruments, before he went into Italy ; but 
his vocal mufic is certainly more in the ftyle of Italy, than 
of his native country.. 

If the great muficians of antiquity, whofe names are fo 
familiar to our ears, had not likewife been poets, time and 
oblivion would long fince have {wept them away. But 
thefe having been luckily writers themfelves, took a litile 
care of their own fame; which their brethren of after-ages 
gladly fupported f r the honour of the corps. 

But fince writing and practical mufic have become fepa- 
rate profeflions, the celebrity of the poor mufician dies with 
the vibration of his ftrings; or if, in condefcenfion, he be 
remembered by a poet or hiltorian, it is ufually but to blazon 
his infirmities, and throw contempt upon his talents. ‘The 
voice of acclamation, and thunder of applaufe, pafs away 
like vapours ; and thofe hands which were moit active in 
teltifying temporary approbation, fuffer the fame of thofe 
who charmed away their care and forrows in the glowing 
hour of innocent delight, to remain unrecorded. 

If it be true that the progrefs of mufic in every country 
depends on the degrees of civilization and culture of other 
arts and {ciences among its inhabitants, and on the language 
which they fpeak, the accents of which furnifh the fkeleton 
and nerves of all vocal melody ; great perfection cannot be 
expecled in the nufic of Etrope during the middle ages, 
when the Goths, Vandals, Fluns, Germans, Franks, and 
Gauls, whofe ideas were favage, and languaje harfh and in- 
folent, had feized on its mott fertile provinces... All the dia- 
leéts that are now fpoken ia Europe area mixture of Celtic 
and Latin; and as the inhabitants of Italy preferved the 
Roman language longer than thofe of other countrics remote 
fron the feat of empire, mord veltiges of the Latin tongue 
ftill rethain in Italy than elfewlere. For though there are 
many terms in it that they were’ forced to receive from the 
barbarians who invaded them, yet the chief part ‘of the lan- 
guage is {till Latin corrupted, and fometimes foftened and 
inproved. And as hier: , and refinements, were 
encouraged more early in Italy at the courts of the Roiman 
pontilfs, than in any other Country, modern mufic 
thence been furnifhed with its feale, its counterpoint, its bett 
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melodies, its religious and fecular dramas, and with the 
chief part of its grace and elegance. Italy, in modern 
times, has been to the reft of Europe what ancient Greece 
was to Rome; its inhabitants have helped to civilize and 
polifh their conquerors, and to enlighten the minds of thofe 
whofe fuperior force and prowefs had frequently enflaved 
them. 

ITANBERA, a town of Brazil, in the government of 
Minas Geraes ; 36 miles W. of Villa Rica. 

ITANNA, or Estenna, a kingdom of Africa, on the 
Slave coalt, fubjeét to Benin. 

ITAPE, atown of South America, in the province of 
Paraguay ; 90 miles SE. of Affumption. 

ITAPUA, a town of South America, in the province 
of Paraguay, on the Parana; 170 miles S.E. of Affump- 
tion. 

ITATA, a town of South America, in the country of 
Chili, on ariver of the fame name; 32 miles N.N.E. of La 
Conception. 

ITATI, atown of South America, in the province of 
Buenos Ayres, on the Parana; 35 miles N.E. of Cor- 
rientes. 

ITCH, in Medicine, a contagious difeafe of the fin, 
which is chara¢terized by an eruption of numerous fmall 

ultules, more efpecially about the fingers, wrifts, and the 
bending of the joints, accompanied by the moft importunate 
itching, without fever. 

This difeafe feems to have been included, together with 
the running, or moift tetter, under the appellation of ulce- 
rating pfora, (Lwex ‘Axwxon:) of the Greeks, and conttituted 
one form of the /cabies of, the Latin writers. In the wri- 
tings of the moderns, it 1s lometimes denominated p/ora, but 
more frequently /cabies ; the term p/ora, indeed, when ufed 
by the Greeks without any epithet, fignified the {caly tet- 
ter, which is analogous to their pra, (fee Willanon Cu- 
taneous Difeafes, Order ii. Genus 2.) and nota puftular 
difeafe. 

The eruption of fcabies begins moft commonly on the 
limbs, and efpecially about the wrifts and fingers, in the 
form of minute puflules or watery pimples, which are ac- 
companied by a fenfation of violent itching, which is greatly 
increafed by external warmth, and therefore is particularly 
troublefome foon after the patient gets into bed. It aflumes, 
however, a confiderable variety of forms, in different in- 
flances, and even in different ftages, of the compiaint, 
which the vilgar have noticed, and diftingwifhed by parti- 

_cular appellations. What. they denominate the ran itch, is 
often feen early in the progrefs of the diforder, or in mild 
cafes ; and confiits of a numerous crop of pimply eruption, 
which {preads over the whole body, arms, breaft, and lower 
extremities; but, on the trunk of the body efpecially, the 
charateriftic ichorous puftule commouly appears here and 
there intermixed with the papulz, and the final tendency of 
the eruption is to the puflular form. In other cafes, large 
watery velicles are feen diffafed over the thighs, arms, hands, 
aud region of the ftomach ; in which cafe the difeafe is po- 
pularly termed the watery ich. And not unfrequently the 
eruption over the arms, writs, and fingers, confilts of large, 
yellow puitules, which become confluent, and form crutts 
or {cabs as the matter dries; this has been termed the pocky 
itch, not from its connection with any fyphilitic contagion, 
as fome have been led to imagine from the term; but from 
the refemblance of the pultules to thofe of the diftinct fmall- 
pox. Some writers have mentioned a /corbutic itch, and have 
included the puftular fyphilitic eruptions under the term itch ; 
but thefe eruptions, as well as the affections of the {kin ori- 
giuating from the true {curvy, differ eflentially from /cabies 
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in their form, and in the abfence of that inceffant and im- 
portunate itching, which accompanies the latter. The term 
Jcorbutic itch has fometimes been applied to the prurigo, it 
would feem, when it was accompanied by a particularly irri- 
table and inflamed ftate of the fiin. 

The pruriginous eruptions, indeed, which Dr. Willan has 
deferibed as confitting of pimples, which do not become 
puftular in general, or difcharge any fluid, even when the 
tops are rubbed off, after continuing fome time, are apt to 
become pulftular and contagious ; that is, to degenerate into 
feabies, € they are long neglected, or where cleanlinefs is 
not fufficiently attended to. And there is an eruption, 
which is not very uncommon, partaking, in its appearances, 
of the charaéter of prurigo and impetigo conjoined, which is 
contagious in its double character, and exceedingly obfti- 
nate. In work-houfes, moreover, a virulent fcabies 1s often 
feen, which appears to be a mixture of the poifon of porriga 
with that of itch, and which affe&is the whole body, with 
{cabby and itching ulcerations, that are communicated by 
the contagion, under the fame form. In fhort, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to point a certain diagnofis of the /cabies, 
from the variety of forms ‘under which a contagious and 
puftular eruption appears, under different circumitances. 
See Prurice. 

The itch is moft frequently communicated from one perfon 
to another by contagion, that is, by actual conta& ; as by 
fleeping, fhaking hands, &c. witha perfon affeéted, or by 
ufing the clothes, linen, &c. which had been previoufly ufed 
by fuch aperfon. But in fome cafes it feems to originate in 
individuals, who neglect or do not poflefs the proper means 
of cleanlinefs, and in others is the refult of the converfion of 
the papulous difeafes (the lichen and prurigo of Dr. Willan’s 
arrangement) into a puftular difeafe. When the complaint 
is communicated by conta¢t with the perfon or clothes of one 
already infe€ted, it 1s doubtlefs commonly conveyed by a 
fort of inoculation of the ichorous er purulent matter, 
difcharged from the puftules. Some, however, have attri- 
buted the difeafe itfelf, as well as the ready propagation of 
it, to the exiftence of certain minute infeéts, which breed in 
the furrows of the cuticle, and which are conveyed from 
one perfon to another by fuch intercourfe as we have juft 
mentioned. Bonomo, an Italian phyfician, was one of the 
firlt to defcribe this infe@t, and his account was made known 
in England by Dr. Mead. (See Philof. Tranf. vol. xxiii.) 
It has been fince called the acarus fcabiei, and has been par- 
ticularly deferibed and figured by Degeer (Hilt. des In- 
fefies), and-others. Linnzus confidered it the fame with 
the acarus or mite, which breeds in flour ; but Degeer has 
fhewn this tobe amillake. Thefe infeéts, which we confefs 
we have never been able to detect in any cafe of {cabies, are 
faid to be found, not in the large puitules, but in the recent 
watery pultulee, or ftill more commonly in the furrows of | 
the cuticle, near them, on the hands and fingers. 

Cure-—A great variety of remedies have been employed 
at different times for the cure of this filthy complaint; and 
in general, indeed, it is not very difficult of cure, although 
the remedy is alfo filthy like the difeafe. Sulphur, both 
taken internally, in combination with fome neutral or alka- 
line falt, and applied externally over the parts affected, in 
the form of an ointment, is found to be the molt certain and 
efficacious remedy. ‘The white heilebore, applied either in 
an ointment, or ina {trong decoétion as a lotion, has confi 
derable influence over the difeafe ; and fome of the prepara- 
tions of mercury, fuch as. the white precipitate, the oxy 
muriate, or corrofive fublimate, &c. as well as the muriate 
of ammonia, potafh ina ftate of a deliquefcence, &c. are” 
alfo occafionally reforted to, in various combinations, with 


fuecefs, 
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fuccefs. A number of other medicines, both external and 
internal, are recommended by the older writers, efpecially 
the juices and decoétions of feveral roots and plants; but it 
feems altogether unneceflary to enumerate them, fince recent 


experience has decided upon the fuperior efficacy of the re- 
‘medies juft mentioned. See Turner on Dif. of the Skin. 


Callifen. Syft. Chir. Hodeira. § 824. Sauvages, Nofol. 
Meth. Clafs x. Gen. 28. 

Ircu Animal, acreature faid to be found in the puftules 
of the itch; it isa f{pecies of acarus. 
~ITCHAPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the circar of Ellichpour ; 48 miles $.S.W. of Ellich- 
pour. N. lat. 20°28’. E. long. 77° 35'.—Alfo, a town of 


_ Hindooftan, in the circar of Cicacole; 30 miles S.S.W. of 


Ganjam. 

ITCHAUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Hindia; 30 miles N. of Hindia. 

ITCHE, a town of Thibet; 95 miles S.W.. of Cha- 
tcheou. 

ITCHING River, in Hamphhire, is navigable for 
barges up to Winchetter city, of which an account has been 
given in our article CANAL: fince which, there have been 
attempts, and one is now making, for obtaining an act 
for further improving this navigation. About 1802, a 
bridge was built over this river at Northam. At Wood mills, 
on this river, fhips’ blocks are manufa¢tured by machinery, 
but in a manner far lefs complete and ingenious than the 
block machines by Mr. Brunell, which are erected in the 
dock-yard at Portfmouth, of which we intend to give fome 
account under our article Block MACHINERY. 

- ITCHORSKA, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Irkutfk, onthe Lena; 80 miles N.E. of Kirenfk. 

ITEA, in Botany. I+: of the ancient Greeks is a gene- 
ral appellation for willows or fallows, as appears from Theo- 
phraltus and Diofcorides. The word ts derived from rzex 


10 sz, alluding to their quick growth, or early germina- 


‘tion.—Linneus applied the name to this North American 


_ genus from its willow-like afpeét.—Linn. Gen. 109. Schreb. 


_rifes to the height of five or fix feet. 


r50. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1146. Mart. Milly Dict. v. 2. 
Ajit. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. 37. Juff. 159. Lamarck Did. v. 3. 
gr4. Illuftr. t. 147. (Cyrilla; Linn. Mant. so. Sytt. 
Veg. ed. 14. 241. Schreb, 150.) Clafs and order, Pentandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Bicornes, Linn. Rhododendra, Jul. 
.Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, erect, very {mall, 
permanent, divided into five acute, coloured fegments. Cor. 
Petals five, lanceolate, long, inferted into the calyx. Svam. 
Filaments five, awl-fhaped, ereét, the length of the corolla, 
inferted into the calyx ; anthers roundifh, mcumbent. Pi/, 
Germen fuperior, ovate; ftyle cylindrical, permanent, as 
long as the ftamens; {tigma obtufe. eric. Capfule ovate, 
much longer than the calyx, terminated by the ityle, of 
two cells, and two valves with inflexed edges, gaping at the 
tep. Seeds numerous, very {mall, oblong, fhining. 

Ef. Ch. Petals long, inferted into the calyx. Capfule 
of one cell, and two a5 

Obf. L’Heretier has the honour of having firlt declared 
the fea and Cyrilla of Linneus to be one and the fame genus, 
from the Sacforenity of the flower, and two-celled fruit of 
each. 

r. I. virginica, Linn. Sp. Pl. 289. Trew. Ehret. 55. 
t. 08.-— Leaves ovate, acute, ferrated.’”"—A native of 
North. America, flowering from June to Augutt —This /hrnd 
Its fem is branched 
all the way up. Leaves flightly ferrated, reflexed, light 

reen. Flowers white or yellowilh, compofed of numerous 


‘fpikes three or four inches long.— Linnaus remarks that this 


{pecies is very fimilar in appearance to Prunus Padus, the 


Burd-cherry. 
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2. I. Cyrilla. Willd. n. 2. L’Herit. Stirp. fafc. 6. 137. 
t. 66. (Cyrilla racemiflora; Linn. Mant. 50. Jacq. ic. 
Rar. 1. t. 47.)—** Leaves lanceolate, entire, membrana- 
ceous.””—A native of Carolina. It flowers in July and 
Augult.—Root perennial. Stem {paringly branched, round, 
afh-coloured. Leaves alternate, bluntiih, rather undulated ; 
their foot-{talks reddifh. Cluffers numerous, lateral, from 
four to fix inches long. Flowers {cattered, white ; anthers 
pale-violet coloured ; germen whitith. 

Irea, in Gardening, contains plants of the hardy, deci- 
duous, fhrubby kinds, of which the {pecies moitly cultivated 
are, the Virginian itea (I. virginica) ; and the entire-leaved 
itea (I. cyrilla). 

Method of Culture.—The firft fort is capable of being in- 
creafed by layers, which fhould be laid down in the autumn, 
when they will put out roots fo as to be fit to take off by 
the following autumn, when they may be removed into the 
nurfery, or the places where they are to grow. It does not 
fucceed well on dry gravelly foils. 

It is alfo capable of being raifed from feed, by fowing it 
in the {pring, as foon as procured from abroad. 

The fecond {pecies may be increafed by layers or cuttings, 
planted in pots of good mould in the {pring ; in the latter 
cafe, placing them in a mild hot-bed, till they have ftricken 
root, afterwards removing them inio feparate pots, placing 
them in airy fitvations in the green-houfe or other proper 

lace. 

Plants of the firft kind are very ornamental in the borders 
and clumps, and thofe of the latter among green-houfe collec- 
tions, or thofe in other protected places. 

ITENG, in Geography, a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea. S. lat. 6° 42". E. long. 132” 15). 

ITERATION. See ReEITERATION. 

ITERI, in Geography, a town of the iffland of Sar- 
dinia. 

ITFU, atown of Egypt; 8 miles S. of Tahta. 

ITHACA, atown of New York, at the fouthern extre- 
mity of lake Cayuga; 30 miles S. of Cayuga. N.. lat. 42° 
27'. W. long. 76° 33’. 

Irnaca, in Ancient Geography, one of the Greek iflands, 
fituated in the Ionian fea, between Dulichium and Capalemiz, 
famous for being the birth-place of Ulyfles, the fon of 
Laertes. It had the advantage of a town and a good port : 
itis now called *¢ Theaki,’”’ and its pert “ Vahti.’’  Itscir~ 
cuit is reckoned about 40 miles. Some ruins ity] remain, 
which tradition reports to have been part of the palace of 
Penelope. 

ITHCYPHOS, in Surgery, curved or deformed in the 
back. 

ITHOME, in Ancient Geography, a town of Meflenia, 
north of Meflene, fo called from the mountain on which 
it was ereéted and well fortified, being encompafled 
with a fone wall. In it was a flatue of Jupiter the 
«© Saviour,”” and alfo a fountain called Arfinoe, which 
was fupplied with water from another fountain called 
Clepfydra. Neptune and Venus had each of them a temple 
in this place ; and the mother of the gods had afuperb fta- 
tue of Parian marble. ‘This town contained alfo atemple 
dedicated to Meflené, daughter of Triopas, whofe ttatue 
was formed partly of gold and partly of the marble of Paros. 
It had likewife a temple, in which were depotited and pre- 
ferved the victims appropriated to the facrifices. Befides, it 
was adorned with all the {tatues of the gods which were 
worfhipped in Greece. It hada theatre which had been @ 
temple dedicated to Serapis and Lis. The citadel wascon- 
{tructed on the fummit of the mountain, and at the gate by 


which they paited to Megalopolis was a {tatue of Mercury. 
Jupiter 
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Jupiter was worfhipped in this place under the appellation of 
‘* Ithomatus” by the people of Meffemia: and as they pre- 
tended that he had been educated in their country, they ap- 
propriated to hima peculiar worfhip ; and while the feltival, 
called ** Ithomea’’ lafted, they were accuftomed to carry 
water during the whole day from the fountain Clepfydra into 
his temple. Games accompanied this feftival, and alfo 
trials of fkillon various inftruments of mufic: Paufan. in 
Meffen. 

ITHYNTERION, (Szyrnpiov, in Antiquity, a {taff of lau- 
rel, which prophets ufually carried in their hands, otherwile 
called fceptron. 

ITHYSCOLIOS, in Surgery, an oblique curvature of 
the fpine. 

LTINERANT Jupces, or Juflices, fuch as were formerly 
fent with commiflions into divers counties, to hear chiefly 
thofe caufes called pleas of the crown: the fame with what 
are otherwife called juflices in eyre. See Jusvice. 

ITINERARIUM, in Surgery,a name given by Hildanus, 
and many other writers, to a ilaff ufed in the operation of 
cutting for the ftone. 

ITINERARY, the defcription a traveller gives of the 
courfe of his journey, and of the curiofities, &c. he obferved 
therein. 

The Itinerary of Antonine fhews all the grand Roman 
roads in the empire, and all the itations of the Roman army. 
It was drawn up by order of the emperor Antoninus Pius ; 
but is now very defective, having fuffered much under the 
hands of the copyifts and editors. 

Itinerary Column. See CoLumn. 

ITING, in Ornithology. See Gracuta Calva. 

ITIOBARA Bay, in Geography, a bay on the coatt of 
Brazil. S. lat. 6° 20'. W. long. 37° 46’. 

ITIUM Promoyroricm, in Ancient Geography, a pro- 
montory of Gaul, mentioned by Ptolemy, and fuppofed to 
be at the mouth of the Somme, in France, and extending 
towards the north. According to D’Anville it is Grifs- 
nefs. 

ITIUS Portus. See Iccrus Portus:  . 

ITKARINSKOFI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Kolivan ; 156 miles E.N.E. of Kolivan. 
N. lat. 55° 36’. E. long 85° 44’. 

ITONA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Epirus.— 
Alfo, a town of Italy.—AlIfo, a town of Afia Minor, in 
Lydia.— Alfo, the name of two places, one in Boeotia, the 
other in Lydia. 

{TORUM Unrps, a town of Italy, on the route from 
Otricoli te Rimini, near the mountains; mentioned by 
Strabo. j 

ITRABO, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Granada; 10 miles W.N W. of Motril. 

ITRI, a town of Naples, in the province of Lavora; 
3 miles S.E. of Fondi. 

I'VSJA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Kimo ; 10 miles 
N of Taifero. ‘ 

ITTENDAL, atown of Sweden, in the province of 
Helfingland ; 15 miles N. of Hudwickfwal. 

ITTERGAU, a fertile diftri& of Upper Heffe, watered 
by the Itter, which runs into the Eder, two miles S. W. 
of Vohle. 

ITTER-THAL, ItTrER-EN-vAL, or Bergfladt, a town 
ef Upper Hefle ; 24 miles W. of Caffel. 

IVViGlUS, Tuomas, in Biography, who flourifhed in 
the feventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was born at Leip- 
fic about the year 1654. Here he purfued his ftudies, and 
was afterwards appointed affeffor of the faculty of philofo- 
phy at the fame place. Being admitted to the miniltry, he 
difcharged the duties of that office in different churches in 
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that city. In 1686, he was admitted to the degree of doe- 
tor of divinity, and in the following year he was appointed ° 
firft profeflor extraordinary in that faculty, and then pro- | 
feffor in ordinary. Hetooka confiderable thare in publith- 
ing the “ Leipfic Ads,’ and befides other employments, , 
filled the poft*of fuperintendant of the ecclefiafical dillriét 
of that city. He died in 1710: and was author of “ A 
Treatife on Burning Mountains ;” * Diflertatio de Here.’ 
fiarchis /Evi Apottolici, eique proximi;’’ “ Prolegomena 
ad Jofephi Opera,”? and many other works, which were high. 
ly elteemed by his contemporaries. Lardner, im his feventh 
vol. {peaks of him as the very learned Ittigius. ‘The fame 
author refers to his opinion in other places. Moreri, 
Lardner. ; 

ITU, in Geography, a town of South America, in the 
province of Buenos Ayres, on the Parana; 130 miles E. of 
Corrientes. [ 

ITUCI, in Ancient Geography, a town of Hifpania, in 
Beetica, a little fouth of Cattuio, and north of Eliberis ;. 
called by Pliny « Virtus Julia.” hs) 

ITUERO, ia Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro-' 
vince of Leon; 13 miles $.S.W..of Civdad Rodrigo, 

ITUNA, in Ancient. Geography, an, eituary of Britain, 
which is unqueltionably the Solway Virth, which now di- 
vides England from Scotland on the weit fide. 

ITUREA, a provice of Afia, fo called from Itur, the 
fon of Ifhmael, fometimes erroneoufly called Jetur. It 
was fituated on the other fide of Jordan, en the N. fide of 
the half-tribe of Manaffeh, between that and the territories 
of Damafcus; fo that it made one part of Ceelefyria, and. 
lay on the fide of Judwa, as Idumza lay on the other. 
The Itureans were famous for drawing the bow, but they 
were a fierce people. Iturea was invaded by Aniftobulus, 
who fucceeded his father Hyrcan ; but being taken ill in» 
the midit of his fuccefles, he was under a neceffity of being 
brought back to Jerufalem, and to leave his brother to 
complete the conqueft of that province ; an achievement 
which he foon accomplifhed,. cauling all the Itureans, either 
to be circumeifed and incorporated with the Jews, or elfe 
to depart into {ome other country. 

ITURISSA, atown of Hilpania, in the country of the 
Vafcones. Ptol. In the Itinerary of Antonine it is placed 
t8 miles from the Pyrenees. 

ITWA, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Pilfern ; 3 miles N.W. of Teufing. 

ITYCA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, in 
Lybia, which was a colony of ‘l’yrians. . 

ITYPHALLOPHORI, in Ancient Mythology, attend- 
ants on the orgies of Bacchus, whe accompanied the Phal- 
lophori, habited like fawns, counterfeiting perfons drunk, 


and finging, in honour of Bacchus, fongs. fuitable to their» 


functions. See Orates. y 
ITYS, in Ancient Geography, one of the rivers of Britain, . 
which runs into the fea oppofite to the ifle of Skye. 
ITZEHOE, in Geography, a town of the duchy of Hol. - 
ftem. This town has a very ancient origin: it is named - 
from a fortrefs built in. the beginning of the ninth‘century * 
by order of Charles the Great, ‘iffued in Sog, to repel the - 


incurfions of the Danes into Germany. This fortrefs was. 


called Effeho, or Iffeho. In procefs of time it was’ fur- 
rounded by a namber of houfes, which, about the middle of ° 
the 13th century, obtained the privileges of a town. It 
has fince been feveral times deftroyed ; but is now a f{mall, 
agreeable, and well built town, partly fituated on the river © 
Stoer, which runs into the Elbe, and has been erroneonily 
mentioned by fome travellers as a canal cut from. that ri- 
ver. It is diftant’ from’ Hamburgh 4% miles, and 12 from. ° 
Gluckftadt. The church, which isin the market-place, ig — 
. very 


j 
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very fmall, but the feeple is high, of a particularly light 
archite&ture: it ftands on four {mall iron pillars, which, at 


- a diftance, are hardly perceivable. N. lat. 53° 57’. E. long. 


9° 35" 


IVA, in Botany, a name apparently of barbarous origin, 

firft applied to a fpecies of Teucrium or Ajuga. It does not 
appear why Linneus appropriated it to the prefent genus. 
—Linn. Gen. 490. Schreb. 637. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 2. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 346. Juff. 190. Lamarck Dié&. 
v. 3- 315. Illuftr. t. 766. Gaertn. t. 164. (Tarchonan- 
thus; Vaill. Act. 1719. f. 16, 17.)—Clafs and order, Mo- 
necia Pentandria. Nat. Ord. Compofite Nucamentacea, Linn. 
Corymbifera, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Common Calyx roundifh, of about five fub- 
ovate, obtufe, nearly equal, permanent leaves, containing 
many florets. Cor. Compound convex, having numerous 
male florets in the difk, and five female ones in the cir- 
cumference ; that of each of the males monopetalous, fun- 
nel-fhaped, five-toothed, the length of the calyx; of the 
females wanting. Stam. Filaments five, fetaceous, the length 
of the floret; anthers ereét, approximated. Pi. Germen 
oblong, the length of the calyx ; ftyles two, capillary, long; 
ftigmas acute. eric. none, except the unchanged calyx. 
Seeds folitary, naked, as long as the calyx, thicker about the 
upper part, obtufe. Recept. befet with linear fcales. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Common calyx of three or five leaves. 
Florets of the difk monopetalous, five-cleft. Female, Cor- 
rolla wanting. Styles two. Sceds naked, obtufe. 

1. J. annua. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1402. Schmid. Ic. 59. t. 16. 
‘« Leaves lanceolate, ovate. Stem herbaceous.’?—A native 
of South America.—This annual rifes to the height of five 
or fix feet. Root fibrous, branching. Stem jointed, fur- 
rowed, red, hairy ; pairs of oppofite branches formed at 
each joint. Leaves oppofite, on foot-ftalks, ovate and 
pointed, veined, reddifh above, and green underneath. 
Cluflers axillary and terminal, blueifh, or of the fame rufty 
colour with the ftem, interfperfed with long, pointed, fer- 
rated bra¢teas. 

2. J. frutefeens. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1402. (Elichryfo affinis 
-peruvania frutefcens; Pluk. Phyt. t. 27. f. 1.) —* Leaves 
Janceolate. Stem fhrubby.’’—Found in Virginia and Peru. 
It flowers in Auguft.—Root perennial. Branches woody, 
flender, eight or ten feet long. Leaves ferrated; the 
branches terminated by clufters of pale purple flowers. 

Iva, in Gardening, comprifes plants of the hardy, de- 
‘ciduous, fhrubby, herbaceous, annual kinds, of which the 
_{pecies commonly grown are, the annual iva (I. annua), and 
the fhrubby iva, or battard Jefuit’s bark-tree (I. fru- 
tefcens. ) 

Method of Culture-—The plants of the firft fort are 
-xaifed by fowing the feeds on a moderate hot-bed ‘n the 
{pring, and when they are fit to remove, placing them in 
aN hot-bed, treating them as the lefs tender annual 
orts, 

But in the fecond fort, the young branches fhould be 


laid down in the fpring, when they will put out roots in 


about fix months; or cuttings may be planted in a fhady 
border in May, and when they have taken root, removed, 
with earth about their roots, to the places where they are 
to grow. The plants fucceed belt in a dry foil, and warm 


| fheltered fituation. 


Plants of the firft fort afford ornament among the lefs — 


tender annuals, and thofe of the latter in the warm borders 
,and clumps in fhrubberies and pleafure ground 
_ IVAFUNE, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland 
-ef Niphon; 30 miles S,S.E. of Nigata. 

IVAHAH isthe name of one of the canges or boats uled 
? MGs wal ahe 
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by the iflanders of the South fea, for fhort exeurfions to fea : 
it is wall-fided and flat-bottomed. See Boar. 

Ivan I., Vassituevircu, Joun BastLow17z, in Bio- 
graphy, czar of Ruflia, was born in 1438, and fucceeded to 
the throne in 1462. At this period Ruflia was divided 
into a number of petty principalities: fome of them were 
fubjeé&t te the czar or great duke, and all, together with 
him, tributary to the Tartars, who aflumed a fuperiority 
over that prince. The following is given as an initance of 
the fervitude of the greatduke. It is recorded by Crome: 
the Polith hiftorian, and quoted by Coxe in his travels: 
«¢ Whenever the Tartar ambafladors were fent to Mofcow 
to colle& tribute, the great duke ufed to meet them, and 
offer, as a mark of his refpeét, a cup of mare's milk; and 
if a drop chanced to fall upon the mane of the horfe on 
which the Tartar ambaffador was fitting, he would himfeif 
lick it up. When they reached the hal! of audience, the 
ambaffadors read the khan’s letter feated upon a carpet of 
the choiceft furs, while the great duke with his nobles knelt, 
and liftened in refpeétful filence.”? Ivan, who may be jultly 
efteemed the founder of Ruflian greatnefs, was a man of 
gigantic ftature, and of correfponding refolution and vi- 
gour, accompanied with the ferocity of a barbarian defpot. 
In the courfe, however, of a profperous reign of above go 
years, he gave a new afpect to the Ruffian affairs: he an- 
nexed to his dominions feveral neighbouring _ principal 
duchies, fubdued Novogorod, and refcued his country from 
the Tartar yoke. He had no fooner delivered Ruflia from 
this dependence, than his alliance was courted by many 
European fovereigns, and during his reign, for the firlt 
time, the emperor of Germany, the pope, the grand fignior, 
the kings of Poland and Denmark, and the republic of 
Venice, felt it their intereft to fend ambafladors to the 
Ruffian court. The talents of Ivan were not confined to 
military affairs. Ruflia was ind-bted to him for the im- 
provement of her commerce, and for opening a more ready 
communication with European nations. Under his aufpices, 
the knowledge of gunpowder, and the art of cafting cannon 
were firft brought into Ruffia by Ariftotle of Bologna: he 
employed the fame artift, and fome other foreigners, to 
re-coin Ruffian money, which had hitherto been disfigured 
by Tartar infcriptions: he engaged, at a vait expence, 
Italian artilts to enclofe the citadels of Mofcow and Novo- 
gorod, with walls of brick, and to erect feveral churches 
and other public ftructures with the fame materials. For 
his various fervices he obtained the title of Great. It fhould 
be obferved, that the manners of Ivan were foftened and 
polifhed in fome degree by the example of his fecond wife 
Sophia, a Grecian princefs, daughter of Thomas Palzolo- 
gus, a lady of confummate beauty and winning addrefs, 
who, to all the fofter graces of her fex, added a vigorous 
and manly fpirit, and who, while fhe infufed into her hufband 
a taite for the arts of peace, animated him to thofe glorious 
enterprifes which occafioned the aggrandifement of his 
country. He is reprefented as being ftern and unfeeling, 
given to ebriety, though he punifhed it feverely in others, 
and an objeét of dread to all who approached him. He 
died in 1505, in the 67th year of his age, and the 43d of his 
reign. On each fide of his remains were depofited thofe 
of his father, Vafili Vaffilievitch, and of his fon, Vafhhi 
Ivanovitch, who fucceeded him on his throne, and expired 
in 1533. Coxe’s Travels, vol. 

Ivan II., Vassinreviren, fucceeded his father Ivano- 
vitch in the year 1530. Being only three years of age, 
he was left under the care and fuperintendance of guardians, 
who faithfully performed the duty committed to them, and 
defeated the plots of the young prince 5 uncles, who were 
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vefirous of depriving him of his crown. At the age of 19 
> fent a fplendid embafly to the emperor Charles V. the 
bite: purp sofe of which was to obtain from Germany pro- 
per perfons to afift him in the civilization of his fubjects, 
and in introducing arts and manufadtures. More than 300 
artifans, of all profeffions, actually arrived at Lubec in their 
way to Mofcow, bat were prevented from proceeding on 
their journey by the intrigues of the inhabitants of that 
town. Ivan IL. ratfed the fuperttru€@ture of the Raflian 
grandeur, of which his grandfather had laid the foundation. 
He inftiti ited a tanding army, trained his foldiers to the 
nfe of fire-arms, and aceuttomed theny te a more regular 
aifcipline. By means of this formidable body, he extended 
his dominions on all fides, conquered the kingdoms of Kafan 
and Aftracan, and rendered the Ruffian name refpeétable 
to the diftant powers of Europe. He gave to his fubjects 
the firlt code of written laws ; he introduced printing into 
Ratha; he promoted commerce, and regulated all the duties 
eonnected with it. While involved in a war with the Poles, 
a domeitic confpiracy, in 1566, occafioned by his tyranny, 
threatened to deprive him of his crown. Such was the 
danger, that he thought it belt to make a feigned abdica- 
tion. This produced the propofed effeét of awakening the 
dormant loyalty of the people ; but as foon as he had re- 
fumed the reins of government, he put to death the leaders 
of the confpiracy, and fecured himfelf againit any future 
rebellion, by the inftitution of a body of guards drawn from 
the remote provinces, and attached folely to himfelf. Thefe 
he augmented, till at length they proved ready inftruments of 
defpotifm. He entered into a friendly intercourfe with 
queen Elizabeth of England, to whom he propofed an al- 
lance offenfive and defenfive. ‘Though the queen did not 
agree to his propofal in its full extent, yet a treaty was 
made, which was the commencement of the intercourfe 
which has fince fubfitted between the two nations. In an 
invafion of Ruffia by the Poles, the city of Novogored in- 
curred the fufpicion of having, by its principal inhabitants, 
helda corref{pondence with the king of Poland. This de- 
feGtion was punifhed in the moft barbarous manner by the 
-ezar, who, in the courfe of a few weeks, adjudged feveral 
thoufand perfons todeath. In 1571, after Ruflia had been 
defolated by the plague, the Crim Tartars, 1n tigated by the 
Poles, made an irruption into the fouthern provinces, and 
advancing towards Mofcow, entirely defeated the Ruffian 
army, which made a ftand within 18 leagues of the capital. 
Ivan, upon the news, fhut himfelf up in a fortified cloifter, 
with his two fons, and mott valuable effeéts, and by this 
cowardly defertion, allowed the T'artars to enter Mofcow, 
which they plundered and burnt, with a vaft deftruction of 
the inhabitants. ‘The czar’s moft formidable enemy was 
Stephen Battori, king of Poland, who, with the king of 
Sweden, declared war againft Ruffia in 1579, took Narva 
and Riga, and became matters of the whole of Livonia. 
The Ruffians murmured at his conduct, and fome of the 
nobles ventured to make remontitrances againft his fuffering 
foreign enemies to ravage the country, and requefted that 
he would permit his eldeft fon to appear at the head of the 
army. ‘Ihe czar, fulpecting that the prince had urged the 
nobles to this ttep, reprimanded him in very fevere terms ; 
and he attempting to juftify himfelf, the father’s anger was 
roufed to fucha pitch, that he gave him a violent blow 
with a ftaff tipped with iron, which laid him at his feet, 
and which in four days proved fatal. ‘The favage monarch, 
who did not probably intend his fon’s death, paffed Far 
the extreme of anger to that of forrow: he sckuted to take 
food or change his drefs for feveral days, and endeavoured 
to expiate the deed ~by a magnificent funeral, An unfue- 
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cefsful attempt to chaftife the Tartars, who had made a new 
incurfion into the Ruffian territories, was the lafl a& of thia 
reign. He negociated with them and returned to Mofcowy 
when the approach of his own death awakened in hima 
defire of conferring benefits on his people. He now en- 
deavoured to correct abufes introduced by his long wars, 
performed many aéts of clemency, enjoined his fucceflor 
to hberate prifoners, repeal taxes, and redrefs the injuries 
which his brutality had inflicted. He expired in 1584, in 
the 54th year of his age. He has been reckoned among 
the great monarchs of his country, on account of his {pirited 
and fuccefsful attempts to free it from a foreign yoke, and 
to introduce arts and civilization. He left two fons, of 
whom Feodor or Theodore fucceeded him. 

JUAN, Grorce, in Biography. See the article Dr- 
GREE for an account of this naval commander, eminent for 
his mathematical knowledge and fkill in praétical aftronomy, 

Juan, St. in Geography, one of the Cape Verde iflands, 
See Brava.—Alfo, the capital of California. N. lat. 26° 
25'. W. long. 114° 9'—Alfo, a town of Mexico, in New 
Biteay's 75 miles S.S.W. of Paral.—Alfo, a town of South 
America, in the province of Panama, between Panama and 
Porto-Bello.— Allo, a fea-port town of Mexico, in the 
province of Nicaragua; 30 miles S.E. of Leon. _N. lat, 
12’ to’. W. long. 87° 38.—Alo, a town in Eatt Florida ; 
12 miles N. of St. Mark.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the 
North Pacific ocean, near the coaft of New Albion, be- 
tween the iflands of St. Clemente and St. Diego.—Alfo, a 
town on the W. coalt of the ifland of Lugon. N. lat. 17’ 
12’. E. long. 120° 48'’.—Alfo, a town of South America, 
in the province of Moxes; 70 miles E N.E. of Trinidad. 
—Alfo, atown of Paraguay; 270 miles 5.5.E. of Af- 
fumption.—Alfo, a river of New Mexico, which runs into 
the gulf of California, N. lat. 29° 10'.—Alfo; a river of 
Spanifh North America, in the’ province of Nicaragua, 
which forms an outlet for the lake of Nicaragua to the gulf 
of Mexico. It has been propofed to make ufe of this 
river in order to Eee a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ocean. * It is faid to be davigated by the In- 
dians through its whole courfe, and was reported in the 
reign of Charles V. to be as confiderable as the Guadal- 
quivir at Seville. The length of the river St. Juan is by 
the lateft Englifh maps about 100 miles: and it is navi- 
gated by large flat-bottomed boats and canoes, laden with 

tallow and other effects, which they carry to Porto-Bello, at 
the diftance of 80 leagues ; but they are obliged to unload 
at three places, probably rapids, where canals would be re- 
uired. At one of thefe, the caftle of our lady, called by 
the Enzlifh the fort St. Juan, is placed on a rock, and 
though fmall, ftrong enough to protect the entrance. It 
has 36 cannons and a battery ; level with the water is a plat- 
form, and towards the land it is defended by a ditch and 
rampart, reaching to the river. The ufual garrifon is 100 
men, befides 16 of artillery, 40 mufqueteers, and 20 mi- 
litia; which laft manage the barks, two being placed every 
night up and down the river. There are 18 flaves, male 
and female, for the fervice of the garrifon, which is fup- 
plied with provifions, flefh, fowls, garden ftuff, maize, and 
other articles, from the city of Granada, at the diflance 
of 60 leagues; and there are always provifions for fix 
months. But the climate is unhealthy, as it rains almoft 
perpetually, and a recruit of 50 men from the capital, 
Guatimala, is neceffary to fupply the places of thofe who 
die. This fortrefs is regarded as the key of New Spain 
and Peru; and by feizing it, and the port of Realejo, an 
enemy would become mailer of both oceans. Such is the 
account of Alcedo, cited by Pinkerton in the 3d volume 
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ef his-Geography, to which we refer for fome further par- 
ticilars relating to the projected paflage by the lake of Ni- 
caragua between the two fore-mentioned oceans..—Alfo, a 
town of Seuth America, in the Audience of Quito; 15 
miles N.W. of St. Joachim de Omaguas.—Alfo, a river of 
Popayan, which runs into the Pacific ocean, N. lat. g.g2k 

Juan Battifia, St., a town of South America, in the 
province of Chiquitos; 250 miles E.S.E. of Santa Cruz 
de Ja Sierra la Nueva.— Alfo, an ifland in the Pacific ocean, 
difcovered by Quiros in 1606. S. lat. 26. W. long. 149°. 

Juan de Buenavifta, a town of the ifland of Cuba, on the 
N.coalt: -N, lat.22°2'.. W. long. 77°. 57’. 

Juan Capiftrano, St., a Spanish fettlement and miffion in 
New Albion, formed in 1776; fituated in a finall cove on 
the Pacific ocean. 

Juan de Cinaloa, St. See Crx aoa. 

JuAn de Dios, St. atown of New Navarre; 240 miles 
W. of Cafa Grande. 

Juan Fernandes. See Fennanves. 

JuAN de la Frontera, or de la Cordillera, atown of Chili; 
420 miles N.N.E. of St. Yago. In its neighbourhoed are 
gold mines. S. lat. 33° 25’. W. long. 68° 55'.—ALo, a 
diftrict of South America, lying to the eaft of the Andes, 
with a town of the fame name; called alfo Chacapoyas.— 
Alfo, a town of Peru, and capital of a jurifdiGion in the 
diocefe of Truxil'o. S.lat.6° 12. W. long. 77’ 28’. 

JuAN de Fuca, Straits of, a large bay or gulf of the North 
Pacific ocean, on the W. coaft of North America. In 1792 
captain Vancouver’ gave it the name of the gulf of 
Gvorgia, which fee. Its entrance lies in N. lat. 48? 2 5". 
W. long. 122 55’. ir 

Juan de Goava, St.. atown of the ifland of Hifpaniola ; 
So miles N.W. of St. Domingo. 

Juan de Nova, two {mall iflands in the Indian fea. S. 
lat. 10° 20'., E. long. 52° 45. 

Juan de los Llanos, St. or San, a province of South 
America, in New Granada, which forms a confiderable 
diftri€&t, if it be extended as far as the Orinoco; but as the 
capital town is on the wettern fkirts, the extenfion given by 
La Cruz feems very arbitrary, there being no Spanifh fet- 
tlement in that direction. This territory confilts of prodi- 
gious plains, extending for 2 or 300 leagues, The town 
was founded in 1555, and was formerly celebrated for gold 
mines, which have now declined ; and the inhabitants fearcely 
exceed 50; 50 miles E.S.E. of Santa T’é de Bogota. N. 
late 3°. W.long..73° 26’, 

Juan del Oro, St., or Caravaya, a town of Peru, and ca- 
pital of a jurifdiction, in the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, 
and diocefe of Cufco; 159 miles S.E. of Cufco. N. lat. 
14° 40.' W. long. 6g” 30’. 

Juan de Paflo, St. See Pasto. 

Juan de Porto Rico, Sty a town and capital of the ifland 
of Porto Rico, fituated on a peninfula in the N. coalt of 
the ifland, having a good harbour, defended by a citadel and 
caltle; populous and well built, the fee of a bifhop and 
sefidence of the governor. ‘he town was founded in the 
year 15145 but in 1°94, when it was in a flourifhing flate, 
it was attacked by fir Francis Drake, who deltroyed all 
the fhips in the ‘4 Sis but could proceed no farther. 
In 1597 it was taken and plundered by the earl of Cum. 
berland, N, lat. 18’ 30’. W. long. 66° 20', 

_ Juan del Rey, St, a town of Mexico, in the province of 
Guaxaca; 25 miles N. of Guaxaca. 

Juan Rio, a town of the ifland of Cuba; 26 miles E.S.E. 
of Spiritu Santo. 

Juan d’ Ulua, St., a {mall ifland in the gulf of Mexico, 
gear the coalt of Tlafcala, at the mouth of the river Vera 
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Cruz. On this little ifland is a fortrefs to defend the en- 
trance into the harbour of Vera Cruz. 

IVANGOROD, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Peterfburg, on the Pliufa, near the Bultic, oppofite 
Narva, built by Ivan Bafilowitz ; furrounded by a trebie 
wail, and defended by a number of f{malk towers: §2 mils 
S.W. of Peterfburg. N lat. 59° 16. E. long. 28° 14'. 

IVANITS, a town of Croatia, on the river Lonia ; 
miles N.E. of Carlftadt. N. lat. 46. E. long. 16° 44). 

JUANNA. See Hinzuay. 

IVAPECANGA, in Botany, a name given by fome 
authors to rhe climbing plant, of which the farfaparilla, ufed 
in medicine, is the root. 

JUAR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftar, in the 
fubah of Delhi; 317 miles S. of Secundara. 

JUBA L., in Biography, king of Numidia, the fon of 
Hiempfal, a defeendant of Mafiinifla, faveured the caufe 
of Pompey again{t Julius Cefar. He defeated Curio, one of 
Czfar's lieutenants, in Africa, who perifhed in the aGion ; 
and after the battle of Pharfalia he united his ferces to 
thofe of Scipio. They were jomed by Cato, who re- 
prefled the pride of Juba, by preventing him takirg place 
above Scipio. He was conquered in a battle at Thapfus, 
and was totally abandoned by his {ubje&s. Seeing that alk 
was loit, he killed himfeif, as did Petreius, who had fhared 
his good fortune and his adverfity. His kingdom became 
a Roman province, of which Salluit was the firit goveruo”. 

Juba II. king of Mauritania, fon of the preceding, 
being very young at the time of his father’s death, was led 
asa captive in Cxfar’s triumph. The conqueror requited 
him for this aét of humiliation by affording him the advan- 
tages of an excellent education, in confequence of which he 
became one of the moft learned men of his time, and attained 
a confpicuous place as an author, by which he attained to 
more glory than he could have derived from the inherit- 
ance of a kingdom. He gained the hearts of the Ro- 
mans by the courteoufnefs of his manners, and Auguftus 
rewarded his fidelity by giving him in marriage Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Antony, by conferring upon him the title of 
king, and making him matter of all the territories which 
his father once poffefied. Juba governed his dominions 
with a fpirit of juftice and levity which gained him the 
efteem of his fubjects. He diltinguithed himfelfas a writer 
by various learned works, which related to the hiftory and 
antiquities of the Arabians, Affyrians, and Romans. He 
wrote alfo the hittory of theatres, of painting and painters, 
of the nature and properties of different animals, and a par- 
ucular treatife on the virtues of the herb Euphorbia. He 
died about the year 24 of the Chriltian era, leaving a fon, 
Ptolemy, afterwards put to death by Caligula. Juba is 
quoted with great applaufe by Pliny, Strabo, Plutarch, 
"lacitus, and fome other authors, His popularity, as a fo- 
vereign, was fo great, that the Mauritaniaus rewarded his 
benevolence by making him one of their gods. The Athe- 
nians raifed him a ftatue, and the /Ethiopiaus did him homage 
as a deity. Univer. Hitt. Suet. 

JuBA, in Geography, a town of Syria, on the right 
banks of the Euphrates, ona narrow flip of land, formed by 
the winding of the river; go miles W.N.W. of Bagdad, 
N. lat. 53° 42’. E. long. 41° 58’. 

JUBAL, an ifland in the Red fea, N. lat. 27 30'. 
long. 33° 40’. 

JUBBIL, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the Tigris ; 
50 miles S.E. of Al Modain. 

JUBBRA, a town of Bengal ; 45 miles W.N.W. of 
Ramgur. N. lat. 23° 58’. E long. 84° 58’. 

JUBE, the Ambe, Rood Loft, or gallery over the choir 
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fcreen in our ancient churches, from which the leffons in 
the matins and other church offices ufed to be read. It was 
fo called from the readers or cantors afking the benedi€tion 
of the abbot, dean, or other fuperior, before he began, in 
the following form : “ Jube Domine benedicere.”’ 

JUBILEE, among the Jews, denotes every fiftieth year : 
being that following the revolution of feven weeks of years ; 
at which time all the flaves were made free, and all lands re- 
verted to their ancient owners. ‘The jubilees were not re- 
garded after the Babylonifh captivity. 

The word, according to fome authors, comes from the 
Hebrew jobel, which lignifies ffty: but this muft be a mif- 
take, for the. Hebrew 53%), jobel, does not fignify fifty ; 
neither do its letters, taken as cyphers, or according to their 
numerical power, make that number ; being 10, 6, 2, and 30, 
that is, 48. Others fay, that joJe/ fignifies a ram, and that 
the jubilee was thus called becaufe proclaimed with a ram’s 
horn, in memory of the ram that appeared to Abraham in 
the thicket. Mafius choofes to derive the word from Jubal, 
the fir inventor of mufical inftruments, which, for that rea- 
fon, were called by his name ; whence the word jobel and 
jubilee came to fignify the year of deliverance and remiffion, 
becaufe proclaimed with the found of oné of thofe inftruments, 
which at fir{t was no more than the horn of aram. Hottinger, 
with whom Dr. Patrick agrees, is of opinion, that Jobel isa 
word invented to imitate the found of the inftrument ; and 
that it does not fignify the inftrument itfelf, but the found 
which it made. Others derive jobel from 933, jabal, in 
hiphil S937, Aedil, which fignifies to recal or return; be- 
caufe this year reftored all flaves to their liberty, &c. The 
inititution of this feflival is in Lev. xxv. 8. 17. 1 

‘The learned are divided about the year of jubilee; fome 
maintaining that it was every forty-ninth, and others that it 
was every fiftieth year. The ground of the former opinion is 
chiefly this, that the forty-ninth year, being of courfe a 
fabbatical year, if the jubilee had been kept on the fiftieth, 
the land mutt have had two fabbaths, or have lain fallow two 
years, which, without a miracle, would have produced a 
dearth. On the other hand it is alleged, that the fcripture 
exprefsly declares for the fiftieth year, Lev. xxv. 10, 11. 
‘And betides, if the jubilee and fabbatical year had been the 
fame, there would have been no need of a prohibition to 
fow, reap, &c. becaufe this kind of labour was prohibited 
by the law of the fabbatical year. (Lev. xxv. 4, 5.) The 
authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, book i. chap. 7. note R, 
endeavour to reconcile thefe opinions, by obferving, that 
as the jubilee began in the firft month of the civil year, which 
was the feventh of the ecclefiattical, it might be faid to be 
either the forty-ninth or fiftieth, according as one or other 
of thefe computations was followed. The political defign 
of the law of the jubilee, was to prevent the too great op- 
preflion of the poor, as well as their being liable to perpetual 
flavery. By this means the rich were prevented from accu- 
mulating lands for perpetuity, and a kind of equality was 
preferved through all the families of Ifrael, and the dif- 
tinction of tribes was alfo preferved, in refpe&t both to their 
families and-poffeffions, that they might be able, when there 
was occafion, on the jubilee year, to prove their right to the 
inheritance of their anceftors. Thus alfo it would be known 
with certainty of what tribe or family the Meffiah fprung. 
It ferved alfo, like the Olympiads of the Greeks, and the 
Luftra of the Romans, for the readier computation of time. 
The jubilee has alfo been fuppofed to be typical of the gof- 
pel ftate and difpenfation, defcribed by Lfaiah, xi. ver. 1, 2. 
in reference to this period, as the acceptable year of the 
Lord.”’ 

Some learned men have attempted to prove by a calcula. 
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tion, thought by others to be tolerably exaé, that if the 
Jews had till obferved the jubilees, the fifteenth year of Ti- 
berius, when John the Baptift firft began to preach, would have 
been a jubilee, and confequently the laft; fince fifty years 
after, the Jewifh commonwealth was no longer in being. 
This particular is of fome confequence, if it be well founded, 
in our controverfy with the Jews, who pretend, that the fon 
of David will come during the laft jubilee. And this alfo 
exactly agrees with the defign of the gofpel, already ftated, 
which was to proclaim the grand jubilee, the fpiritual free- 
dom of the children of God foretold by the prophets [aiah 
and Zechariah, and prefigured by the jubilees of the Jews. 
Uther places the firft jubilee, after the promulgation of the 
law by Mofes, A. M. 2609, B. C. 1395; the fecond A. M. 
2658, B.C. 1346; the third A. M. 2707, B. C. 12975 &c.- 
thus reckoning 49 years from jubilee to jubilee. 

JUBILEE, ina more modern fenfe, denotes a grand churcle 
folemnity, or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, wherein 
the pope grants a plenary indulgence to all finners ; at leaft 
to as many as vilit the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Rome. 

The jubilee was firft eftablifhed by Boniface VIII. in 
1300, in favour of thofe who fhould go ad limina apofolorum 5 
and it was only to return every hundred years. ut the firft 
celebration brought in fuch ftore of wealth to Rome, that 
the Germans called this the golden year ; which occafioned 
Clement VI. 1350, to reduce the period of the jubilee to 
fifty years. Urban VI. in 1389, appointed it to be held 
every thirty-five years, that being the age of our Saviour ; 
and Paul II. and Sixtus LV. in 1475, brought it down to 
every twenty-five, that every perfon might have the benefit 
of it once in his life. 

Boniface IX. granted the privilege of holding jubilees te 
feveral princes and monatteries: for inftance to the monks 
of Canterbury, who had a jubilee every fifty years; when 
people flocked from all parts to vifit the tomb of Thomas 
a Becket. Jubilees afterwards became more frequent, and 
the pope granted them as often as the church, or himfelf, had 
occafion for them. ‘There was ufually one at the inaugura- 
tion of a new pope. 

To be entitled to the privileges of the jubilee, the bull in- 
joins faftings, alms, and prayers. Jt gives the priefts a full 
power to abfolve, in all cafes, even thofe otherwife referved 
to the pope; to make commutations of vows, &c. in which 
it differs from a plenary indulgence. During the time of 
jubilee, all other indulgences are fufpended. 

See an enumeration of the various writers, who have 
treated of the inititution of the Roman jubilee, in the 
“* Bibliogr. Antiq.’’ of Jo. Albert Fabricius ; and the fub- 
je@& fully {tated by the reverend Charles Chais, formerly 
minifter of the French church at the Hague, in his “¢ Lettres 
Hiftoriques et Dogmatiques fur les Jubilés et des Indul- 
gences,’’ publifhed at the Hague in three vols. 8vo. 1751. 
Thefe letters contain the moft full and accurate account that 
has ever been given of the inflitution of the jubilee, and of the 
rife, progrefs, abufes, and enormities of the infamous traffic 
of indulgences. This account is judicioufly collected from 
the beft authors of antiquity, and from feveral curious re- 
cords that have efcaped the refearches of other writers: it 
is alfo interfperfed with curious and fometimes ludicrous anec- 
dotes, that render the work amufing as well as inftruétive. 
In the firft volume of thefe letters the learned author lays 
open the nature and origin of the inititution of the jubilee ; 
he proves it to have been a human invention, which owed its 
rife to the avarice and ambition of the popes; and its credit 
to the ignorance and fuperftition of the people 5 the celebra~ 
tion of which was abfolutely unknown before the thirteenth 
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century, which isthe true date of its origin. He takes notice 
of the various changes which it underwent with refpe& to 
the time of its celebration, the various colours with which 
the ambitious pontiffs covered it, in order to render it re- 
{peétable and alluring in the eyes of the multitude; and ex- 
pofes thefe illufions by many convincing arguments, the 
gravity of which is feafoned with an agreeable and temperate 
mixture of decent raillery. He proves, with indifputable evi- 
dence, that the papal jubilee is an imitation of the « fecular 
games’’ that were celebrated with fuch pomp in pagan Rome. 
He points out the grofs contradictions that reign in the bulls 
of the different popes, with refpeét to the nature of this in- 
flitution and the time of its celebration. Nor does he pafs 
over in filence the infamous traffic of indulgences, the wordly 
pomp and fplendour, the crimes, debaucheries, and diforders 
of every kind, that were obfervable at the return of each 
jubilee year. He lays alfo before the reader an hiftorical 
view of all the jubilees that were celebrated from the pon- 
tificate of Boniface VIII. in the year 1300 to that of Bene- 
dié& XIV. in 1750, with anentertaining account of the moft 
remarkable adventures that happened among the pilgrims 
_ who repaired to Rome on thefe occafions. 

One of our kings, viz. Edward ILI. caufed his birth-day 

to be obferved in manner of a jubilee, when he became fifty 

ears of age, in 1362, but never before or after. This he 
did, by releafing prifoners, pardoning all offences, except 
treafon, making good laws, and granting many privileges 
to the people. 

We have lately, viz. in 1809, hada jubilee, on occafion 
of our fovereign George III. having attained to the fiftieth 
year of his reign. 

There are particular jubilees in certain cities, when feveral 
of their feafts fallon the fame day; at Puey en Velay, for 
inftance, when the feaft of the Annunciation happens on 
Good-Friday ; and at Lyons, when the feaft of St. John 
Baptift concurs with the feait of Corpus Chritti. 

In 1640, the Jefuits celebrated a folemn jubilee at Rome ; 
that being the centenary, or hundredth year from their in- 
ftitution, and the fame ceremony was obferved in all their 
houfes throughout the world, 

JUBLL US, or Jusiteus, is ufed among the Roma- 
nifts, to fignify a religious who has been fifty years ina 
monattery, or an eccletia‘tic who has been in orders fifty 

ears. 
fe Such veteran religious are difpenfed with in fome places 
from attending matins, or a {tri obfervance of any other 
of their rules. 

Jusivmus is alfo extended to any mana hundred years 
old; and to a poffeflion or prefcription for fifty years, 
*¢ Si ager non invenietur in fcriptione, inquiratur de feniori- 
bus, quantum temporis fuit cum altero; & fi fub certo 
jubilzo manfit fine vituperatione, maneat in eternum.” 


JUBO, in Geography, a kingdom of Africa, on the coatt 
of Ajan, near the Ealt Indian fea, with a capital of the 
fame name, fubject to the Portuguefe. N. lat. o so’, 
E. long. 43° 20'—Alfo, a river of Africa, which runs 
into the Indian fea, a little to the N. of the equinoétial line, 
E. long. 42° 46'.—Alfo, a town of Africa, in the kingdom 
of Benin. 

_ JUBONES, a river of Peru, which runs into the Pacific 
ocean, S. lat 3° 20!. 

JUCARICHI, a town of Mexico, in the province of 
New Bifcay ; 110 miles N.W. of Patral. 

JUCASETZ, a town of Sclavonia; 25 miles S. of 
Efzek. 

JUCATAN. See Yucatan, 
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JUCCA, in Botany, the name of a diftin& genus of 


plants, otherwife called Yucca. 

JUCENDRO, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Madagafcar. S. lat. 23° 10’. E. long. 47° 14’. 

JUCKASJERVI, atown of Swedith Lapland; 145 miles 
N.W. of Tornea. N. lat. 67° 50!. E. long. 20° 46’. 

JUCKATAGHERIJ, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
Carnatic ; five miles E. of Muglee. 

JUCKING, the notes of a cock partridge, inviting the 
hen to come to him. Thefe ferve the fport{men in good 
ftead for finding the places where they are. 

JUCLEZ, in Geography, a town of Turkeftan; 
miles S.W. of Toke? vd 

JUCURUTA, in Ornithology, a very beautiful fpecies 
ae found in the Brazils, and variegated with black and 
yellow. : 

JUD, in Mining, is applied, in the collteries in Derby- 
fhire, to a certain depth of coal in the face of their work, - 
which will fail at once, after the holers have undermined the 
fame, and the hammer-men have applied their wedges near 
to the roof: it is alfo called the web, and the rib of coal in 
fome places, and is limited, like the face of the coal, by pa- 
rallel vertical flines or lengthway joiats ; the backs of New- 
cattle colliers. 

JUD Avricuta. See AuRIcuLa: 

JUDZA. See Jupza. 

JUDAH, in Scripture Biography, the fourth fon of Jacob 
and Leah, was born in Mefopotamia,-A.M.- 2249, B.C. 
17553 and was always regarded as the chief of Jacob’s 
children. The privileges of the firft-born feem to have heen 
transferred from Reuben to him, after the inceft of Reuben 
with Bilhah his father’s wife. For the blefling pronounced 
by Jacob on his death-bed to Judah, fee Gen. xlix. S—12z. 
That part of it which occurs in the roth verfe, feems to 
imply, that the regal power fhould not go out of his family, 
and that the Meffiah fhould derive his birth from it. 

Jupaun, Leo, in Biography, a learned Proteftant divine, 
fon of John Judah, a German prieft, was born in the year 
1482. When he was about twenty years of age, he was 
fent to Bafil to purfue his academical ftudies. Here he 
had for a fellow ftudent, the afterwards much celebrated 
Zuingle, and from him, who had at a very early age been 
fhocked at the fupertftitious practices of the church of Rome, 
he received fuch impreflions, and was dire€ted to fuch en«- 
quiries, as predifpofed him to» embrace the reformed reli- 
gion. Having obtained his degree of M.A. he was ap- 
pointed minifter of a Swifs church, to the duties of which 
he applied himfelf with indefatijable zeal. His ttudies led 
him to renounce the diftinguifhing tenets of popery. and an 
adoption of thofe of the reformation. He openly preached 
in defence of the Prote(tant religion, was appointed by the 
magiltrates and ecclefiaftical aflembly of Zurich pattor of 
the church of St. Peter in that city, and became very cele- 
brated as an advocate, as well-from the prefs'as the pulpit, _ 
of the fyftem to which he wasa convert. At the defire of 
his brethren, he undertook a tranflation, from the Hebrew 
into Latin, of the whole Old Teltament.  ‘T'he magnitude 
of the work, and the clofenefs with which he applied to it, 
were more than he was able to bear, and before he had 
completed it, he fell a facrifive to his labours in 1942, 
when he was about fixty years of age. ‘The tran/lation was 
finifhed by other hands, and was printed at Zurich in 1943, 
and two years afterwards it was reprinted at Paris by 
Robert Stevens, accompanying the vulgate verfion, in ad- 
joining columns, but without the name of the author of the 
new verfien,. Judah was likewife the author of “ Annotas- 

tiene’” 
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tions’? on divers books of the Old and New Teftament, 
and of two catechifms. Gen. Biog. 

Juvan, Tribe of, in Scripture Geography, a canton of 
Palettine, which extended S.. of Benjamin, about 27 miles, 

uite to the mountains of Seir, or Edom, which were the 
frontiers between it and Jdumza. It was bounded on the 
E. by the Dead fea, and on the W. by the tribes of Dan 
and Simeon, both which lay between it and the Mediterra- 
mean. Judah was reckoned the largeft and molt populous 
tribe of all the twelve, and the inhabitants were the ftouteft 
and moft valiant. It was, moreover, the chief and royal 
tribe, from which the kingdom was denominated. ‘The 
land was beautifully variegated with fertile plains, hills, 
dales, lakes, and fountains, and it produced great plenty of 
corn, wine, oil, fruits, and pafture, except where it lay 
contiguous to Idumza. It was properly in this territory of 
Judah, that the Canaanites dwelt, and here Abraham and 
his defeendants fojourned, till they went down into Egypt. 
The moft remarkable places of this tribe were Azekah, 
Bethlehem, Bethzor, Emmaus, Engedi, Hebron, Libna, 
Makkedah, Maon, Mafflada, Tekoah, and Ziph; which 
{ee refpedtively. 

One of the principal prerogatives of this tribe was, that 
it preferved the true religion, and the public exercife of the 
priefthood, with the legal ceremonies in the temple of Jeru- 
falem ; while the ten tribes gave themfelves up to idolatry, 
and the worfhip of the golden calves. This tribe, at the 
Exodus, was compofed of 74,600 men, capable of bearing 
arms. 

Jupan, Kingdom of, 2 denomination given to the maimed 
kingdom of Rehoboam, in contradiftin¢tion to that of Ltrael, 
upon the revolt of the ten tribes. [he crown pafled from 
Benjamin (frem Saul and Iihbofheth) into Judah, which 
was David’s tribe, and that of the kings his fuccefiors, 
until the Babylonith captivity. And after the return from 
that captivity, although this tribe did not reign, it gave the 
{ceptre to thofe who did reign, and ina certain fenfe re- 
united in itfelf the whole Hebrew nation, which from that 
time was known only as ‘ Judzxi,” Jews, defcendants of 
Judah. See Jews and Israev. 

JUDAICUS Lapis, a {mall, grey, foft, britt’e flone, 
im form of an olive, having lines drawn regularly on its 
furface, as if they were formed by art. 

This is a kind of extraneous toffil, being a fpine of an 
echinus marinus petrified. ‘This ftone has by many been 
fuppofed to be a foflil body in its native figure, but is really 
the remains of a {pine of an echinus, filled with a plated fpar. 
It is very common in Syria, andis fametimes found with us. 
See Spar. 

Thefe extraneous foffils are the petrified fpines of echini, 
aculei echinorum, or tecolithi of Pliny, which the chalk 
itrata, and thofe of the Bath freeitone in England, produce 
in great perfeétion and variety of fhapes; fome of them 
occafioned by difeafe in the animal, as is probable, from the 
obfervations ef Mr. Sowerby. It is not very common, that 
the {pines are found attached to the foflil echini: a fpecimen 
of this kind, imbedded in a black flint, fold for zo guineas, 
we are told, at the fale by auction of the late fir Afton 
Lever’s mufeum. The foffil fpines of moft of the echini 
differ fo much from the recent {fpines, that Linnzus doubted 
whether they really were fuch, a matter now placed beyond 
any doubt, by the difcovery of {pecimens like that above 
mentioned. ™ 

JUDAISM, the religious doGrines and rites of the 
Jews, which, as well as their commonwealth, (fee Tiro- 
LRACY,) are attributed by Mofes wholly to God. Judaifm 
was but a temporary difpenfation, and was to give way, at 
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leat the ceremonial part of it, at the coming of the Mefhiah. 
Yor a complete fyftem of Judaifm, fee the books of Mofes, 
Judaifm was anciently divided into feveral feéts; the prin- 
cipal whereof were the Pharifees, Sadducees,. and I'ffenes 5 
which fee refpeétively. 

At prefent there ave two feéts among the Jews, wiz. the 
Caraites, (which fee,) who admit of no rule of religion but 
the law written by Mofes ; and the Rabbimits, who add to 
the law the traditions of the Talmud. See Raspinisvs and 
TALMUD. 

It has been obferved that Judaifm, of all religions, is 
that which is the moft rarely abjured. In the 18th of 
Edward I. the parliament granted the king a fifteenth for 
the expulfion of Judaifm, 

In England formerly, the Jews and all their goods be- 
longed to the chief lord where they lived, and he had fuch 
abfolute property in them, that he might fell them ; for 
they had not liberty to remove to another lord without 
leave. Mat. Paris tells us, that Henry LIL. fold the Jews 
to earl Richard, his brother, for a term of years, that guos 
rex excoriaverat, comes evifceraret. 

They were dittinguifhed from the Chriftians both living 
and dying ; for they had proper judges and courts wherein 
their caufes were tried, and they wore a badge on their 
breaft over their clothes in fhape of a table ; and they were 
fined, if they ftirred abroad without fuch badges. They 
were never buried in the country, but always brought up to 
London, and interred without the walls. r 

JUDAN, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Bage 
lana; 20 miles W. of Junere. 

JUDAS Maccanaus. See Maccabees. 

Jupas-tree, in Botany. See Crncts. 

JUDDA, in Geography, a town of Hindoofan, in the 
circar of Gurrah; ro miles E. of Mahur. 

JUDE, or the Epifile of Jude, a canonical book of the 
New Teftament, written againit the heretics, who, by their 
impious doétrines and diforderly lives, corrupted the faith 
and good morals of the Chriltians. ; 

The author of this epiftle, called Judas, and alfo Thad- 
deus and Lebbeus, was one of the 12 apottles ; he was the 
fon of Alpheus, brother of James the Lefs, and one of thofe 
who were called our Lord’s brethren. We are not informed, 
when or how he was called to be an apoftle ; but it has been. 
conjeGtured, that before his vocation to the apoltlefhip he 
was an hufbandman, that he was married, and that he had 
children. ‘The only account we have of him in particulary 
is that which occurs in John, xiv. 21, 22, 23. Jt is not 
unreafonable to fuppofe, that, after having received, in come 
mon with the other apoitles, extraordinary gifts at the pens 
tecott, he preached the gofpel for fome time in feveral parts 
of the land of Ifrael, and wrought miracles in the name of 
Chrift. And, as his life feems to have been prolonged, it 
is probable that he afterwards left Judea, and went abroad 
preaching the gofpel to Jews and Gentiles in other countries. 
Some have faid that he preached in Arabia, Syria, Mebo- 
potamia, and Pertia ; and that he fuffered martyrdom in the 
laft-mentioned country. But we have no account of his 
travels upon which we can rely ; and it may be queltioned 
whether he was a martyr. 


In the early ages of Chriftianity, feveral rejeéted the 


Epiitle of St. Jude, becaufe the apocryphal books of Enoch, 
and the afcenfion of Modes, are quoted in it. Neverthelefs 
it is to be found in all the ancient catalogues of the facred 
writings ; and Clement of Alexandria, ‘Tertullian, and 
Origen, quote it as written by Jude, and reckon it among 
the books of facred feripture: in the time of Eufebius it 
was generally received. As to the objelions that — 
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been urged againft its authority, Dr. Lardner fuggelts, 
that there is no neceffity for fuppofing that St, Jude quoted 
»@ book called Enoch, or Enoch’s prophecies ; and even 
allowing that he did quote it, he gives it no authority ; it 
was no canonical book of the Jews, and if fuch a book 
exifted among the Jews, it was apocryphal, and yet there 
might be in it fome right things. Inttead of referring to a 
book, called the “ Affumption or Afcenfion of Chriit,” 
which probably was a forgery much later than his time, it 
is much more credible, that St. Jude refers to the vifion in 
Zech. it. 1 —3. It has been the opinion of feveral writers, 
and among others of Hammond and Benfon, that St. Jude 
addrefled his epiltle to Jewith Chriftians; but Dr. Lardner 
infers, from the words of the infcription of the epiftle v. 1, 
and v.3, that it was defigned for the ule of all in general, 
who had embraced the Chriltian religion. The lait men- 
tioned author fuppofes, that this epillie was written in the 
year of Chrilt 64, 65, or 66. Lardner’s Works, vol. vi. 
See Epistur. 

JUDEA, in Ancient Geography, a province of Afia, 
more anciently called the dand of Canaan, the land of Promi/e, 
the Holy Land, and Paleflines which fee. It was called Judea, 
from Judah, whofe tribe was the moft confiderable of the 
12, and poffeffed the molt fertile part of the whole. It did 
not ailume the name of Judea, till after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonith captivity, theugh it had been 
denominated, long before, the kingdom of Judah, in oppoh- 
tion to that of I{rael. After their return, this tribe, which 
was the only one that made a figure, fettled firt at Jeru- 
falem, and in the adjacent territories, and then fpread 
through the whole country, fo that the name of Jehudah 
aud Jehudim extended irfelf to all the reft. (See Iupan.) 
Judea was alfo called Syria, Pale!tina-Syria, Cale-Syria, 
and Pheenicia. It was alfo called Idumexa, merely becaufe 
the Idumeans feized on fome parts of it during the Baby- 
lonith captivity. The modern name, efpecially -among 
-Chriftians and Mahometans, is Pale/line 3 which fee. 

Before the arrival of the Hebrews, Judea was governed 
by Canaanitifh kings, each in his refpeCtive city. (See 
~ Canaan.) When Jofhua conquered it, he governed it as 
the vicegerent of Jehovah, according to the form of the 
Jewith theocracy. he elders fucceeded Jofhua, about 15 
years ; after which the Ifraelites fell into a kind of anarchy 
for feven or eight years. They were governed by Judges for 
about 317 years; then by kings from Saul to the Baby- 
lonifh captivity about 507 years. After the captivity, 
Judah continued fubje&t to the kings of Perfia, then to 
Alexander the Great, and his fucceflors ; fometimes to the 
kings of Syria, fometimes to the kings of Egypt ; paying, 
neverthelefs, great deference, in matters of private govern- 
ment, to the high prielt, and to princes of the family of 
David. From the time of the Maccabees, they continued 
in poffeffion of the fovereign authority, till the reign of 
Herod the Great, about 135 years. See Jews. 

JUDENBACH, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the principality of Coburg; 12 miles N.E. of Coburg. 

JUDENBURG, a town and capital of Upper Stiria, 
on the river Muehr, on a plain furrounded with lofty moun- 
tains, always covered with {now. It has a cattle, college, 
and two convents. The French took it in 1797; 32 mules 
W.N.W. of Gratz. N. lat. 47° 10!. E. long. 14° 29". 

JUDGE, an officer appointed by the fovereign powers 
of any country, to diftribute that juftice to their fubjects 
which they cannot adminiller in perton, 

_ The charvéter of judge is part of the regal authority, 
whereof the king diveits himfelf, 
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The chief function of judges is for the trial of caufes both 
civil and criminal. 

The Englith Judges are chofen out of the ferjeants at law, 
and are conftituted by letters patent. Their commiffions 
are bounded with this limitation, ** faGturi quod ad juititiam 
pertinent fecundum legem & confuetudinem Anglie :’”? and 
at their creation they take an oath, that they will indif- 
ferently minilter juttice to all them that fhall have any fuit 
or plea before them; and this they will not forbear to do, 
though the kin, by his letters, or by exprefs word of mouth, 
fhould command the contrary ; and they are anfwerable in 
body, land, and goods. 18 Ed III. c. 1. 

By the law of England all judges muft derive their authoe 
rity from the crown, by fome commiffion warranted by law. 
The judges of the king’s bench, common pleas, and the 
barons of the exchequer, are all (excepting the chief juttice 
of the king’s bench, who is created by writ) appointed by 
patent. Formerly they held their places only during the 
king’s pleafure ; but now, for the greater fecurity of the 
liberty of the fubjeét, by ftatute 13 Will. III. c. 2. their 
commiffions are to be guamdiu fe bene gefferint, and their 
falaries are afcertained and eftablifhed ; and by 1 Geo. III. 
cap. 23. they are to continue, notwithftanding the demife 
of the crown; and their full falaries are abfolutely fecured 
to them during the continuance of their commiffions. 
Though upon an addrefs of both houfes of parliament they 
may be lawfully removed, 

Judges muft exercife their authority in a legal manner, 
and hold their courts in their proper perfons ; for they can- 
not aét by deputy, nor any way transfer their power to an- 
other, as the judges of ecclefiaftical courts may. Yet when 
there are feveral judges in a court of record, the act of any 
one of them is effectual, provided their commiffions do not 
require more: fo likewife what is executed by a majority 
prefent, is the aét of the court; but where they are equally 
divided in opinion, the caufe is to be removed into the ex- 
chequer chamber, and for that purpofea rule is to be made, 
and the record certified, &c. Some things done by judges 
at their chambers are accounted as done by the court; and 
that they may be prepared to hear what is to come before 
them, they are to have a paper of the caufes to be heard, 
fent to them by the attornies the day before they are fpoken 
to; that if, upon reading the record of any caufe, any 
{pecial matter that arifes fhould appear doubtful, they may 
fatisfy themfelves by confulting books. 

The judges are bound by oath to determine according to 
the known laws and ancient cuftoms of the realm. Their 
rule herein mutt be the judicial decifions and refolutions upon 
the various caufes that have occurred, and not their owa 
arbitrary will and pleafure, or that of their prince. 

Judges are free from all profecutions for any thing done 
by them in court, which appears to have been an error of 
their judgment. But for wilful corruption, they have been 
PAE oes of to the ftar-chamber formerly, and may now 
be called to an account in parliament. 

Tt has been faid, that feandalous refletions on the judges 
in Weftminfter-hali are within the flatute of Landalum mag- 
natim, 

Thofe who ule threatening or reproachful words to a 
judge fitting in the courts, are guilty of a high mifprifion, 
and have been punifhed with large fines, imprifonment, and 
corporal punifhment, (Cro, Car $03.) Alaulting a judge, 
fittra in the court, by drawing a weapon, without any 
blow ttruck, is punifhable with the lofs of the night hand, 
imprifonment for life, and forteiture of goods and chattels, 
and of the profits of the perfon’s lands during life (3 Init. 
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140, 141.); and flaying the chancellor, treafurer, or the 
king's juftices of either bench, juftices in eyre, or juftices of 
aflize, and all other juftices ailigned to hear and determine, 
being in their places doing their offices, is a {pecies of trea- 
fon by 25 Edw. III. c. 2. However, the barons of the 
exchequer, as fuch, are not within the protection of this 
act. (1 Hal. P. C. 231.) Judges, who become folicitors 
in’ a caufe which they are to judge, and privately and extra- 
judicially tamper with witneffes, or labour jurors, may be 
dealt with according to the fame capacity to which they 
bafely degrade themfelves. Bribery in judges is punifhable 
by lofs of office, fine, and imprifonment ; and by the com- 
mon law, bribery of judges in relation to a caufe depending 
before them, has keen punifhed as treafon. If a judge ig- 
norantly condemns a man to death for felony, when it is not 
felony ; for this offence he fhall be fined and imprifoned, and 
lofe his office. Ifa judge, who hath no jurifdiction of the 
caufe, give judgment of death and award execution, which 
is executed, fuch judge is guilty of felony; and alfo the 
_officer who executes the fentence. And if juftices of the 
peace, on indiétments of trefpafs, arraign a man of felony, 
and judge him to death, and he is executed, it is felony in 
them. A judge ought not to judge in his own caufe, nor 
in pleas where he is party. 

It was formerly enacted, ftat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 24. that 
none fhould be juftices of affizes within the county where 
they were born, or do inhabit: but this is repealed by a late 
ftatute, 12 Geo. II. c. 27. 

It was formerly held, that by a juftice’s acceptance of 
any new name of dignity, his commiffion was determined ; 
‘but this was remedied by ftatute 1 Edw. VI. ¢. 7. But it 
has been doubted, whether the dignity of baronet, created 
fince that flatute, is within the equity of it. 

Jupces of Hell. See Hert and Tarrarus. 

June, ftinerant. See ITINERANT. 

Jupce Martial, or Advocate General, the fupreme judge 
in martial law as to the jurifdiGtion and powers of military 
courts. Itis incumbent upon this perfon, as well as upon 
his deputies, to be well acquainted with the laws of the land, 
that they may admonifh the court or prefident when their 
proceedings are tending to infringe the civil law. He is 
regilter of courts-martial, and fhould take down the evi- 
dence in the very words of the witnefs. He is neither a 
judge nor a juror as to the charge. 

Jupce, in Scripture, is applied to certain eminent perfons 
chofen by God himfelf to govern the Jews, from the time 
of Jofhua.till the eftablifhment of the kings. Tor the nature 
and duration of their office, and the powers with which they 
were invelted, fee Jews. 

The judges were not ordinary magiftrates, but were ap- 
pointed by God on extraordinary occafions, as to head the 
armies, to deliver the people from their enemies, &c.— 
" Salian has obferved that they not only prefided in courts of 
juitice, but were alfo at the head of the councils, the armies, 
and of every thing that concerned the government of the 
itate ; though they never aflumed the title either of princes, 
governors, ar the like. 

Salian remarks feven points wherein they differed from 
kings. 1. They ‘were not hereditary. 2. They had no 
abfolute power of life and death, but only according to the 
laws, and dependently upon them. 3. They never under- 
took war at their own pleafure, but only when they were 
commanded by God, or called to it by the people. 4. They 
exatted no tribute. . They did not fucceed each other 
immediately, but after the death of one there was frequently 
an interval of feveral years before a fucceffor was appointed. 
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6. They did not ufe the enfigns of fovereignty, the fceptre 
or diadem. 7. They had no authority to make any laws, 
but were only to take care of the obfervance of the laws of 
Mofes. 

Godwin, in his “ Mofes and Aaron,’’ compares them to 
the Roman dictators, who were appointed only on extra- 
ordinary emergencies, as in cafe of war abroad, or confpi- 
racies at home; and whofe power, while they continued in 
office, was great, and even abfolute. Thus the Hebrew 
judges feem to have been appointed only in cafes of national 
trouble and danger. This was the cafe particularly with 
refpeét to Othniel, Ehud, and Gideon. The power of 
the judges, while in office, was very great ; nor does it feem 
to have been limited to a certain time, like that of the Ro- 
man di€tators, which continued for half a year: neverthelefs 
it is reafonable to fuppofe, that when they had performed 
the bufinefs for which they were appointed, they retired to 
a private life. This Godwin infers from Gideon’s refufing 
to take upon him the perpetual government of Ifrael, as 
being inconfiftent with the theocracy. 

Befides thefe fuperior judges, every city in the Hebrew 
commonwealth had its elders, who formed a court of judi- 
cature, with a power of determining lefler matters in their 
re{pective diltricts. The rabbies fay, there were three fuch 
elders or judges in each lefler city, and twenty-three in 
greater. But Jofephus, whofe authority has greater 
weight, {peaks of feven judges in each, without any fuch 
diftinction of greater and lefs. Sigonius (De Republ. Heb. 
l. vi. c. 6.) fuppofes that thefe elders and judges of cities 
were the original conttitution fettled in the wildernefs by 
Moles, upon the advice given him by Jethro (Exod. xxviii. 
21, 22.); and continued by divine appointment after the 
fettlement in the land of Canaan: whereas, others imagine 
that the Jethronian prefeétures were a peculiar conftitution, 
{uited to their condition while encamped in the wildernefs, 
but laid alide after they came into Canaan. It is certain, 
however, that there was a court of judges and officers, ap- 
pointed in every city, by the law of Mofes. (Deut. xvi. 
18.) How far, and in what refpeGs, thefe judges differed 
from the elders of the city, it is not eafy to afcertain; and 
whether they were the fame or different perfons. Perhaps 
the title elders may denote their feniority and dignity ; and 
that of judges, the office they fultamed. The lower courts 
of juftice, in their feveral cities, were held in their gates. 
(Deut. xvi. 16.) See Garr. Each tribe had its refpec- 
tive prince, whofe office related chiefly, if not altogether, te 
military affairs. We read alfo of the princes of the congre= 
gation, who prefided in judiciary matters. Thefe are called 
elders, and were feventy in number. (Numb. xi. 16, 17. 
24, 25.) But it does not appear whether or not this con- 


filtory of feventy elders was a perpetual, or only a tempo- ~ 


rary inftitution. Some have fuppofed that it was the fame 
that afterwards became famous under the appellation of 
Sanhedrim ; but others conceive the inftitution of the feventy 
elders to have been only temporary, for the affiftance of 
Mofes in the government, before the fettlement in the land 
of Canaan ; and that the Sanhedrim was firlt fet up in the 
time of the Maccabees. See SANHEDRIM. 

Junce, in Mining, 1s applied, in the coal-pits of Not- 
tinghamfhire and Derbyfhire, to a piece of board cut toa 
wedge-like fhape, which fhould fit exaétly into any part of 
the excavation made under the face or bank of the coals, by 
the holers, in order to loofen them. ‘The length of the 
judge is regulated by the depth or width of the jud, or web 
of coal which will fall at once: and the overlooker is re- 
quired daily to try the judge in the holing, to fee that the 

holers 
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holers undermine fufficiently far back; and yet, in order to 
fave themfelves trouble, do not make the hole higher than 
the judge, and thereby cut away and waite the jud of coal. 
Thefe procefles of coal-digging are particularly deferibed in 
Mr. Farey’s Report, vol. i. p. 344. 

Jupces, or Book’of Judges, is a canonical book of the Old 
Teftament, containing the hiftory of the Ifraelite judges, 
of whom we have been {peaking in a preceding article. 

The author is not known: it is probable the work did 
not come from any fingle hand, being rather a colle€tion 
of feveral little hiftories, which at firft were feparate, but 
were afterwards colle&ted by Ezra, or Samuel, into a 
fingle volume ; and, in all likelihood, were taken from the 
ancient journals, annals, or memoirs, compofed by the fe- 
veral judges. 


The antiquity of this book is unqueftionable, as it muft 
have been written before the time of David; fince the de- 
{cription (chap. i. v. 21.) was no longer true of Jerufalem, 
after he had taken poffeffion of it, and had introduced a 
third clafs of inhabitants of the tribe of Judah. , Eichorn 
acknowledges, that it doth not bear any marks of fubfe- 
quent interpolation. Dr. Patrick is of opinion that the five 
laft chapters are a diflinét hiftory, in which the author 
gives an account of feveral memorable tranfaétions, which 
occurred in or about the time of the judges; whofe hiftory 
he would not interrupt by intermixing thefe matters with it, 
and therefore referved them to be related by themfelves, in 
the fecond part, or appendix. In thefe he firft gives an 
account how idolatry crept into the tribe of Ephraim, then 
how it was propagated among the Danites; after which he 
relates a moft heinous act of adultery, committed in the 
tribe of Benjamin; which introduces the hiftory, firft, of 
the almoft total deftruétion of that tribe for their coun- 
tenancing that deteftable faé&, and then of its reftoration. 
Eichorn alfo fuppofes that thefe chapters are diftinét frag- 
ments of a lefs certain date, but pofterior to David (chap. 
Xvill. v. 31-), under whom the houfe of God ceafed to be 
in Shiloh. 

JUDGMENT, or the fecond operation of the mind in 
the acquifition of knowledge (the firft being perception), 
is a faculty of the foul, by which it perceives the relation 
between two, or more, ideas: or the concurrence or coin- 
cidence of two ideas, or the want of concurrence or coin- 
cidence. 'T'wo ideas, being compared together, concur, as 
in the inftance of milk and whitenefs; and they coincide, 
as in thofe of God and Creator; or they do not concur, 
as vice and ufefulnefs, or they do not coincide, as man and 
brute. 


Thus, when we judge, that the fun is greater than the 
moon, the underftanding firfl compares the two ideas of 
the fun and the moon; and, finding the idea of the fun 
greater than that of the moon, the will perfectly acqui- 
efces in that perception, nor puts the mind upon any farther 
enquiry. 

It is not the underftanding, then, that judges, as is ordina- 
rily thought ; judgments and reafonings on the part of the 
underftanding, are but mere perceptions ; it is the will alone 
that judges, by acquiefcing in what is reprefented to it by 
the underftanding. 

The only difference, then, between perception, judgment, and 
reafoning, fo far as the underftanding is concerned in them, 
is this ; that it perceives a thing fimply, without any rela- 
tion to any other thing, in a fimple perception ; that it per- 
ceives the relations between two or more things in judg- 
ments; and, laftly, that it perceives the relations that are 
between the relations of things in reafonings ;+fo that.all the 
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operations of the underftanding are in effect no more than 
pure perceptions. : 

Thus, when we perceive, for inftance, twice 2, or 4, this 
1s no more than a fimple perception ; when we judge, that 
twice 2 are 4, or that twice 2 are not 5, the underttanding 
does no more than barely perceive the relation of equality 
that is between twice 2 and 4, or of inequality between 
twice 2 and 5. Farther, reafoning confifts in perceiving 
the relation, not between two or more things, for that 
would-be a judgment, but of two or more relations of two 
or more things : thus, when I conclude, that 4 being lefs 
than 6, twice 2 being 4, are by confequence lefs than fix ; 
I perceive not only the relation of inequality between 2 and 
4, and 6 (for this were only a judgment), but alfo the rela- 
tion of inequality between the relation of twice 2 and 4, and 
the relation between 4 and 6; which conttitutes a reafoning. 
The underftanding, therefore, only. perceives, and it is the 
will that judges and reafons, in affenting voluntarily to what 
the underftanding reprefents. 

Indeed, when the things. which we confider appear clear 
and perfectly evident, it feems as if-it were not voluntarily, 
that the mind confents to them; whence we are led to 
think, that it is not properly the will, but the underftanding 
that judges of them. But to clear this point it muft be 
obferved, that the things which we confider, never appear 
entirely evident, till the underftanding has examined them on 
all fides, and has perceived all the relations neceflary to 
judge of them ; whence it happens, that the will, not being 
able to will any thing without knowledge, cannot aét on the 
underftanding ; that is, cannot defire it to reprefent any 
thing new in its objet, as having already viewed it on all 
fides that have any relation to the queftion in hand. It is 
obliged then to reft in what has been already reprefented, 
and to ceafe to agitate and difturb it any farther ; in which 
ceffation it is that judgment confitts. 

This reft or judgment, then, not being free when things 
are in their laft evidence, we are apt to imagine, that it is not 
the effect of the will. So long as there is any thing ob- 
fcure in the fubje&t that we confider, or that we are not 
fully fatisfied that we have difcovered every thing neceflary 
to refolve the queftion, as it happens in mott of thofe things 
that are difficult, and that contain various relations ; we re- 
main at liberty not to acquiefce :' the will may command the: 
under{tanding to purfue its enquiries farther, and to make 
new difcoveries, whence it is, that we are more ready to 
allow the judgments formed on thefe fubjeéts to be vo- 
luntary. 

Mott philofophers, however, maintain, that even the judg- 
ments which we form on obfcure things are not voluntary ; 
and will have our confenting to the truth to be an ation of 
the underftanding, which they call afent, to diftinguith it 
from our confenting to goodnefs, which they attribute to 
the will, and call it con/ent. 

But their error is owing to this, that in our prefent flate 
we frequently fee things to be evidently true, witheut the 
leaft reafon to doubt of them; in which cafe the will is not 
at liberty either to give or refufe her affent : but itis not fo 
in matters of goodnefs; there being nothing, which we do 
not know fome reafon for forbearing to-love. So that we 
here perceive a manifelt indifference, and are fully: convinced, 
that when we love any thing, even God, for inftance, we ufe 
our liberty, and do it voluntarily. But the ufe we make of 
our liberty is not fo apparent, when we confent to the truth, 
efpecially when it appears perfectly evident: and this leads 
us to think, that our confent to truth, that is, our judgment, 
is not voluntary ; as if an action, to be voluntary, mutt be 
indifferent ; as 1f the bleffed above did not love God. voluit. 

4E tarily, 
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tatily, becaufe they cannot be diverted from it by any other 
thing ; nor we confent freely to this evident propofition, that 
twice 2 are 4, becaufe we have no appearance of reafon to 
diffuade us fiom it. 

Mr. Locke (b. iv. c- 14.) diftinguifhes between know- 
ledge and judgment ; the former being that faculty of the 
mind, by which it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly 
fatishied of the apreement or difagreement of any ideas; the 
latter, or judgment, is the putting of ideas together, or the 
feparating of them from one another in the mind, when their 
certain agreement or difagreement is not perceived, but pre- 
fumed to be fo; whichis, asthe word imports, taken to be 
fo before it certainly appears; and if it fo unites or feparates 
them, as in reality things are, itis right judgment. A judg- 
ment, called by Mr. Locke a mental propolition, is that 
union or feparation of the ideas which ts the refult of the 
act of judging ; and this may exilt without any connection 
with words; though, as men are very much ufed to connect 
ideas with words, it is very difficult to treat of judgments as 
diftinguifhed from verbal propofitions. (See ProposiTion. ) 
Vhe fources of judgmeut are confcioufnefs, fenfe, intuition, 
and teltimony. See each of thefe articles refpe€tively, ‘Vhe 
definition commonly given of judgment, by the more an- 
cient writers in logic, was, that it isan act of the mind, by 
which one thing is affirmed or denied of another. Dr. Reid 
thinks this to be as good a definition as can be given, and 


prefers it to fome others; but it 15 evidently liable to ob- 


jections, which he has ftated. Judgment is a folitary aG of 
the mind, and the expreflion of it by affirmation or demal 
is not at all’effential to it; dnd therefore the definition mutt 
be reftriGed to mental affirmation or denial, which, as he 
fays, is only another name for judgment. Befides, affirma- 
tion or denial is very often the expreffion of teflimony, 
which is a-different aét of the mind, and ought to be diftin- 
guilhed from judgment. Judgment, as Dr. Reid proceeds 
to obferve, is an aét of the mind fpecifically different from 
fimple apprehenfion, or the bare conception of a thing ; for 
although there can be no judgment without a conception of 
the things about which we judge, yet conception may be 
without any judgment. Judgment can be expreffed by a 
propofition only, anda propotition is a complete fentence ; 
but fimple apprehenfion may be exprefled bya word or words, 
which make no complete fentence. It is felf-evident, that 
every judgment mutt be either true or falfe ; but fimple ap- 
prehenfion or conception can neither be true nor falfe. 
Again, one judgment may be contradictory to another ; and 
it is impoffible for a man to have two judgments at the fame 
time, which he perceives to be contradiciory. But contra- 
diGtory propofitions may be conceived at the fame time with- 
out any difficulty. Dr. Reid obferves, that there are fome 
notions or ideas that ought to be referred to the faculty of 
wadgment as their fource ; becaufe if we had not that fa- 
culty, they would not enter into our minds; ¢.g. we could 
not have the idea of any relation without fome exercife of 
judgment, and yet the relations of things conititute one 
great clafs of our notions or ideas. It is further remarked, 
that in perfons come to years of underitanding, judgment 
neceflarily accompanies all fenfations, perception by the 
fenfes, confcioufnefs and memory, but not conception. 
The man who feels pain, judges and believes that he is really 
pained; a perfon who perceives an object believes that it 
exifts, and is what he diftin@ly perceives it to be; nor 1s it 
in his power to avoid fuch judgment ; and the fame may be 
{aid of memory and confcioufnefs. All operations of this 
kind are accompanied with a determination that fomething is 
true or falfe,, and a confequent belief. If this determination 
be not judgment, itis an operation without a name ; for it is 


not fimple apprehenfion, neither is it reafoning; it is 2 
mental aflirmation or negation; it_may be exprefled by a 
propofition affirmative or negative, and it is accompanied 
with the firmett belief. hefe,’? fays Dr. Reid, * are 
the characteriftics of judgment, and I mutt call it judgment, 
till I can find another name for it."’ The judgments we form 
are either of things necetlary, or of things contingent. Our 
affent to neceflary propofitions is not grounded upon any 
operation of fenfe, of memory, or con{cioufnefs, nor does 
it require their concurrence; it is unaccompanied by any 
other operation but that of conception, which mu{t accom- 
pany alljudgment ; and therefore this judgment of things ne- 
ceflary may be called pure judgment. Our judgment of 
things contingent muit always re{t upon fome other operation 
of the mind, fuch as fenfe or memory, -or confcioufnefs, or 
credit in te{timony. 

In common language, there are many forms of fpeech 
which fhew that the fenfes, memory, and confcioufnefs, 
are confidered as judging faculties. Evidence is the 
ground of judgment, and when evidence is perceived, it is 
inpofhible not to judge. Dr. Reid, adverting to the notion 
of judoment, which, he thinks, is peculiar to Mr. Locke, and 
which we have already {lated, expreffes his opinion, that 
there can be no knowledge without judgment, though there 
may be judgment without that certainty which we commonly 
call knowledge. In order to avoid difputes about the mean- 
img of words, this author withes to be underltood as giving 
the name of judgment to every determination of the mind 
concerning what is true or what is falfe. This, he thinks, is 
what logicians, from the days of Ariftotle, have called 
judgment. «* Whether it be called one faculty,” he fays, 
‘©as I think it always hag been, or whether a philofopher 
chufes to {plit itinto two, feems not very material. And if 
it be granted, that by our fenfes, our memory and con- 
fcioufnefs, we not only have ideas or fimple apprehenfions, 
but form determinations concerning what is true and what is 
falfe; whether thefe determinations ought to be called Anoqw- 
ledge or judgment, is of {mall moment.’’—* Philofophers,’” 
fays the fame writer, ‘have never been able to give any 
definition of judgment which does not apply to the determi- 
nation of our fenfes, our memory, and confcioufnefs, nor 
any definition of fimple apprehenfion which can comprehend 
thofe determinations.’”” Judgments of this kind may, in the 
{tri€tet fenfe, be called ‘ judgements of nature,’’? nor do 
they admit of improvement by culture. 

Dr. Reid further obferves, that fome exercife of judgment 
is neceflary in the formation of all abitra¢t and general con- 
ceptions, whether they be more fimple or more complex ; im: 
dividing, in defining, and, in general, in forming all clear and: 
diftinét conceptions of things, which are the only fit materials 
of reafoning. He adds, that all our notions of relations may 
more properly be afcribed to judgment as their fource and. 
origin, than to any other power of the mind. The notions 
of unity and number are fo abttraét, that it is impoffible 
they fhould enter into the mind until it has fome degree of 
judgment. Judgment is alfo an ingredient in all matters of 
talte ; in all moral determinations ; and in many of our paf- 
fions and affections. So that this operation, after we come 
to have any exercife of judgment, mixes with moft of the: 
operations of our minds, and, in analyfing them, cannot be- 
overlooked without confufion and error. Reid’s Effays, 
eff. vi. chap. 1. 

JupGMENT, in a Legal Senfe, is a fentence or decifion- 
pronounced by authority of a king, or other power, either 
by their own mouth, or by that of their judges, and officers,, 
whom they appoint to adminifter juitice in their ftead. 

Judgments are the fentence of the law, pronounced by 

the 
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the court upor the matter contained in the record ; and they 
are of four forts. rf{t. Where the faéts are confefled by the 
parties, and the law determined by the court; as in cafe of 
judgment upon demurrer. (See Demurrer.) 2dly. Where 
the law is admitted by the parties, and the faéts difputed ; 
as in cafe of judgment upon a verdid. (See Vervict.) 
gdly. Where both the fact and the law arifing thereon are 
admitted by the defendant ; which is the cafe of judgments 
by confeffion or default. (See thofearticles.) 4thly. Where 
the plamtiff is convinced that either faét, or law, or both, are 
infuflicient to {npport, his aétion, and therefore abandons or 
withdraws his profecation; which is the cafe in judgments 
upon a nonfuit or retraxit; which fee. 

The judgment, though pronounced or awarded by the 
judges, 1s not their determination or fentence, but the deter- 
mination and fentence of the Jaw; and, in fhort, it is the re- 
medy prefcribed by law for the redrefs of injuries ; and the 
fuit or aétion is the vehicle or means of udminittering it. 
What that remedy may be, is, indeed, the refult of delibe- 
ration and ftudy to point out ; and therefore the flile of the 
judgment is, not that it is decreed or refolved by the court, 
for then the judgment might appear to be their own; but 
“it is confidered,”’ confideratum eff per curiam, that the 
plaintiff de recover his damages, his debt, his pofleffion, and 
the like; which implies, that the judgment is none of their 
own; but the act of law, pronounced and declared by the 
court, after due deliberation and enquiry. All thefe {pecies 
of judgments are either interlocutory or final. For the former, 
fee Inrerrtocurory. Fina! judgments are fuch as at once 
put an end to the action, by declaring that the plaintiff has ci- 
ther entitled himfelf, or has not, to recover the remedy for 
which he fues. In which cale, if the judgment be for the plain- 
tiff, it is alfo confidered, that the defendant be either amerced, 
for his wilful delay of juitice in not immediately obeying the 
king’s writ by rendering the plaiatiff his due (8 Rep. 
40. 61.); or be taken up, capiatur, till he pays a fine to the 
king for the public mifdemeanor, which is coupled with the 
private injury, in all cafes of force (8 Rep. 59. 11 Rep. 43. 

Mod. 285.), of falfhood in denying his own deed, 
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Rot. 430.) or unjuitly claiming property in replevin, or of 
contempt by dilobeying the command of the king's writ or 
the exprefs prohibition of any ttatute. (8 Rep. 60) But 
now, in cafe of trefpafs, ejectment, affault, and falfe impri- 
fonment, it is provided by the flatute 5 & 6 W. & M. 
€. 12., that no writ of capias fhall iflue for this fine, nor any 
fine be paid; but the plaintiff fhall pay 6s. Sd. to the proper 
officer, and be allowed it againit the defendant among his 
other colts. And therefore upon fych judgments, in the 
common pleas, they ufed to enter that the fine was remitted, 
and now im both courts they take no notice of any fine or 
capias at all. (Salk. 54. Carth. 390) But if judgment 
be for the defendant, then in cafe of fraud and deceit to the 
court, or malicious or vexatious fuits, the plaintiff may alfo 
be fined (8 Rep. 59, 60.) ; but in molt cafes it is only con- 
jidered,»that he and his pledges of profecuting be (nomi- 
nally) amerced for his falfe claim, pro falfo clamore Jus, and 
that the defendant may go thereof without a day, eat inde fine 
div, that is, without any turther continuance or adjournment ; 
the king’s writ, commanding his attendance, being now 
fully fatisfied, and his innocence publicly cleared. . ‘To 
judgments colls are a neceflary appendage. See Costs. 
Blacktt. Com. book iii. 
In every judgment there ought to be three perfons, acer, 
veus, and judex; plainuff or profecutor, defendant, d 
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Judgment may be ‘given not only upon the trial of the 
iffue, but on a default, confeffion, demurrer, or an outlawry, 
which is a judgment in itfelf. After ifiue joined in a caufe, 
the plaintiff may, if he thinks proper, accept of a judgment 
from the defendant; but on fucha judgment, a writ of error 
may be had without putting in bail, which cannot be done 
ona judgment after verdi&t. All judgments given in courts 
of record muft be entered; in order to which the plaintiffs 
attorney, four daysafter the record is brought into court, 
may, if the judgment is out, enter judgment by the ufual 
courfe of the court; but he cannot do this fooner, becaufe 
the defendant muft have time to bring in a writ of error, or 
to find out matter for an arreft of judgment. The defendant 
may oblige the plaintiff to enter his judgment, in order that 
he may plead it to any other a€tion ; and judgment upon a de- 
murrer to a declaration, &c. which does not pafs upon the 
merits of the canfe, is no bar to it, though other judgments 
may be pleaded in bar to any aétion brought again for the 
faine thing. Judgments are to continue till they are re- 
verfed ; but an action of debt willlie on a good judgment, as 
well after a writ of error is brought, as before it. If a 
plaintiff does not take out an execution within a year and a 
day after judgment is obtained, the judgment mutt be re- 
vived by a /cire facias. 

JupGMENT for Crimes, fucceeds trial and conviétion, in 
{uch crimes and mifdemeanors as are either too high, or too 
low, to be included within the benefit of clergy. For when, 
upon acapital charge, the jury have brought in their verdiét 
guiltv, in the prefence of the prifoner; he is either imme- 
diately, or at a convenient time foon after, afked by the 
court, if he has any thing to offer, why judgment fhould not 
be awarded againft him. And in cafe the defendant be found 
guilty of a mifdemeanor, (the trial of which may, and 
does ufually, happen in his abfence, after he has once ap- 
peared,) a capias is awarded and iffued, to bring him in to 
receive his judgment ; and, if he abfconds, he may be prefe- 
cuted even to outlawry. (See Arrest of Judgment.) When 
all refources fail, the court muit pronounce that judgment, 
which the law hath annexed to the crime. Judgment, in cafe 
of treafon or felony, mutt be by anexprefs fertence, an out- 
lawry, or abjuration ; and no judgment can be inflitted con- 
trary to law, or that is not appointed by act of parliament, 
Thefe judgments are of very different kinds, fome are capital, 
extending to the life of the offender, and coniitling generally 
in being hanged by the neck till dead; though in very 
atrocious crimes other circumitances of terror, pain, or dif- 
grace, are fuperadded ; as in treafons of all kinds, the offen- 
der is fentenced to be drawn or dragged to the place of exe- 
cution; in high treafon affecting the king’s perfon or govern- 
ment, embowelling alive, beheading, and quartering ; and 
in murder, a public diffection. In cafe of any treafon com- 
mitted by a female, the judgment is to be burned alive. But 
the humanity of the Englith nation has authorized, by a 
tacit confent, an almott general mitigation of fuch part of 
thefe judgments as favour of torture or cruelty ; a fledge or 
hurdle being ufually allowed to fuch traitors as are condemned 
to be drawn ; and there being few inftances (and thofe acci- 
dental or by negligence) of any perfon’s being embowelled 
or burned, till previoufly deprived of fenfation by itrangling. 
(See Execurion of Criminals ) Some punithments confitt 
inexile or banifhment, by abjuration of the realm, or twanf- 
portation ; others in lofs of liberty, by perpetual or tempo- 
rary mupeifonment. Some extend to confifcation, by tor- 
feiture of lands, or moveables, or both, or of the profits of 
land forlife; others induce a difability of holding offices or 
employments, beiug heirs, 
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cutting off the hand, or ears ; others fix a lafting ftigma on 
the offender, by flitting the noftrils ; or branding in the hand 
or cheek. Some are merely pecuniary, by ftated, or difcre- 
tionary fines; and laitly there are others, that confift prin- 
cipally in their ignominy, though moft of them are mixed 
with fome degree of corporal pain; and thefe are inflicted 
chiefly for fuch crimes, as either arife from indigence, or ren- 
der even opulence difgraceful. Such are whipping, hard 
labour in the houfe of corre&tion or otherwife, the pillory, 
the ftocks, and the ducking ftool. Blackft. Com. book iv. 

Jupements for Debts are acknowledged by a perfon’s 
giving a general warrant of attorney to any attorney of the 
court in which it is to be acknowledged, to appear for him 
at the fuit of the party to whom the fame is to be done, 
and to file common bail, receive a declaration, and then to 
plead, non /fum informatus, 1 am not informed ; or to let it 
pals by nihil dicit, he fays nothing ; upon which judgment 
is entered for want of a plea. Judges that fign judgment 
of lands, are to fet down the day of the month and year 
in which they do it; and they fhall be good againft pur- 
chafers only from fuch figning. Where a perfon has 
acknowledged a judgment for the fecurity of money, 
and afterwards, on borrowing more money of another per- 
fon, mortgages his lands, &c. without giving any notice of 
the judgment to the mortgagee ; in fuch cafe, if the mort- 
gager do not within fix months pay off and difcharge the 
judgment, he fhall forfeit his equity of redemption, 4 and 5 
Will. and Mary. Acknowledging a judgment in the name 
of another perfon, without his privity or confent, is made 
felony by 21 Jac. I. c. 26. 

JUDGMENT, AGion of Debt on, lies for a perfon who hath 
once obtained a judgment againft another for a certain fum, 
and who has negie¢ted to take out execution upon it; fuch 
perfon, in his frefh ation, fhall not be put upon the proof 
of the original caufe of aétion ; but, after fhewing the judg- 
ment once obtained, ftill in full force, and’ yet unfatisfed, 
the law immediately implies, that by the original contract 
of fociety the defendant hath ‘contraéted a debt, and is 
bound to pay it. 
when real aétions were more in ufe than at prefent, and da- 
mages were permitted to be recovered thereon ; in order to 
have the benefit of a writ of capias to take the defendant’s 
body in: execution for thefe damages, which procefs was 
allowable in an a€tion of debt (in confequence of the flatute 
25 Edw. IIT. c. 17.), but not in aétions real. Wherefore, 
fince the difufe of thefe real ations, a€tions of debt upon 
judgment in perfonal fuits have been partly much difcoun- 
tenanced by the courts, as being generally vexatious and op- 
preflive, by haraffing the defendant with the cofts of two 
actions inftead of one. Blackit. Com. b. i. 

JuDGMENT, 4rref of. See ARREST. 

JuDGMENT, Affigning falfe. See Assicn. 

JUDGMENT of God. See Jupicium Dei. 

JUDGMENT, Ewecution of. See Execution, &c. 

JupGMENT, Ma/s of. See Mass. 

JupGMENT, Property by. A judgment, in confequence 
of fome fuit dr action in a court of jultice, is frequently the 
means of velting the right and property of chattel interefts 
in the prevailing party. In this cafe we muft diftinguifh 
between property, the right of which is before vefted in the 
party, and of which only poffeffion is recovered by {uit or 
action ; and property, to which a man before had no deter- 
minate title or certain claim, but he gains as well the right 
as the poffeffion by the procefs and judgment of the law. 
Of the former fort are all debts and chofes in aétior ; as if 
aman gives bond for 2o0/., or agrees to buy a horfe ata 
ftated fum, or takes up goods of a tradefman upon an im- 
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plied contra& to pay as much as they are reafonably worth ; 
in all thefe cafes the right accrues to the creditor, and is 
completely vefted in him at the time of the bond being 
fealed, or the contraét or agreement made; and the 
law only gives hima remedy to recover the poffeffion of that 
right, which already in jultice belongs to him. But there 
is alfo a fpecies of property, in which a man has not any 
claim or title whatfoever, till after fuit commenced and judg. 
ment obtained in a court of law; where the right and the 
remedy do not follow each other, as in common cafes, but 
accrue at one and the fame time; and where, before judg- 
ment had, no man can fay that he has any abfolute property, 
either in poffeffion or in aétion. Of this nature are fuch 
penalties as are given by particular ftatutes, to be recovered 
on an aétion popular; or, in other words, to be recovered 
by him or them who will fue for the fame; ‘in which cafe a 
fuit and judgment at law are not only the means of recover- 
ing, but alfo of acquiring property. Another fpecies of 
property, that is acquired and loft by fuit and judgment at 
law, is that of damages given to a man by a jury, as a com- 
penfation and fatisfaction for fome injury fuftained; as for 
a battery, for imprifonment, for flander, or for trefpafs. 
Here the plaintiff has no certain demand till after verdi& ; 
but when the jury has affefled his damages, and judgment 
is given thereupon, whether they amount to 20/. or 2os., he 
inftantly acquires, and the defendant lofes at the fame time 
a right to that {pecific fum. To this kind of property may 
alfo be referred all title to cofts and expences of fuit. 

JupGMENT, Villainous. See VILLAINOUS. | 

JUDICATURE, the quality or profeffion of thofe who 
adminifter juftice. 

In which fenfe jndicature is a kind of priefthood. 
France, officers of judicature are venal. 

Jupicature is alfo ufed to fignify the extent of the 
jurifdiction of the judge, and the court wherein he fits to 
render juftice. ' 

JUDICE—Coram non Judice. See Coram. 

JUDICIAL. See Exrrasunicrar. 

JupiciaL Affrology. See AsTRoLocy. 

JupiciaL Oratory. See ORATORY. 

Jupician Writs. See Writ. | 

JUDICIALTS! Lex: . See’ Lex. 

JUDICIARY Asrrotoey. See AsrnoLocy. 

Jupiciary Depofit. See Deposit. 

JUDICIO Fatso. See Farso. 

JUDICIUM Assism. See Assizx. 

Juprcrum Crucis. See Judgment of the Cross. 

Jupicium Dei, Judgment of God, was a term anciently ap- 
plied to all extraordinary trials of fecret crimes ; as thofe 
by arms and fingle combat, and the ordeals; or thofe by 
fire, or red-hot plough-fhares ; by plunging the arm in boil- 
ing water, or the whole body in cold water; in hopes God 
would work a miracle rather than fuffer truth and inno- 
cence to perih. 

«< Si fuper defendere non poffit, judicio Dei, fcil. aqua vel 
ferro, fieret de eo juftitia.” 

Thefe cuftoms were a long time kept up, even among 
Chriftians ; and they are {till in ufe in fome nations. See 
OrpraL, WaTER, Combat, Duet, and CHAMPION. 

Trials of this fort were ufually held in churches, in pre- 
fence of the bifhops, priefts, and fecular judges; after three 
days fafting, confeflion, communion, aad many adjurations 
and ceremonies, defcribed at large by Du Cange. 

Jupicrum Parium denotes a trial by a man’s equals, 7. ¢ 
of peers by peers, and of commoners by commoners. In 
magna charta it is more than once infifted on asthe principal 
bulwark of our liberties, but efpecially by chap. 29, that 
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no freeman fhall be burt in either his perfon or property, 
‘«nifi per legale judicium parium fuorum vel per legem 
terre.’’ And this was ever efteemed, in all countries, a 
privilege of the higheft and moft beneficial nature. 
JUDITH, an apocryphal book, excluded by the Jews 
from the canon of the Old Teftament, and fo called, becaufe 
Judith is the principal perfon to whofe hiftory the book 
refers. We hall firlt give afummary of the contents of this 
book, and then inquire into the time in which it was written, 
and ftate different opinions concerning the writer of it. 
Nebuchodonofor, king of the Affyrians, who reigned in 
Nineveh, having defeated Arphaxad, king of the Medes, and 


‘taken him prifoner, formed a defign of extending his con- 


quefts, and for this purpofe fent Holofernes with a powerful 
army, who became matter of Mefopotamia, Syria, Lybia, 
and Cilicia. After thefe conquefts, he took pofleffion of 
Idumezas Upon this the Ifraelites were alarmed, and taking 
poffeffion of the hilly country, fortified their cities. The 
high prieft, Joachim, or Eliakim, encouraged their exertions, 


-and ordered them to confide in God, and to implore his fuc- 


‘cour. Holofernes expreffed furprife at their vigorous prepa- 
rations for refiftance again{ft his powerful army, and enquired 
of their neighbours, the Moabites and Ammonites, what 
force they could command, and what was the reafon of their 
declining to fubmit to him, Achior, the chief of the Am- 
monites, informs him, that thefe people were fometimes pro- 
te€ted, and fometimes forfaken by their God; adding, that 
if they had offended their God, he would deliver them into 
his hands; but if not, then God would defend them, and 
his whole army could not conquer them. Holofernes re- 
ceived this account with indignation, and ordered Achior 
to be carried to Bethulia, which he immediately befieged, in- 
tending to revenge himfelf of Achior, as foon as he had 
taken that place. Onias, the governor of Bethulia, made 
preparations for its defence ; but the inhabitants, dreading 


‘the event of a prolonged fiege, wifhed to furrender the place, 


and could fcarcely be induced to continue their refiftance 
for five days. It was in thefe critical circumfances, that 
Judith, faid to be of the tribe of Reuben, daughter of 


_ Merari, and widow of Manaffeh, both opulent and beau- 


tiful, refolved upon going into the camp of Holofernes, 
in order to deftroy him, Accordingly the left the city, 
and was‘introduced to Holofernes. ‘The conqueror was 
captivated by the charms of her perfon, entertained 
her with a fumptuous feaft, and expecting to obtain 
a complete triumph over this beautiful and rich widow, in- 
dulged in drinking to excefs, Inthe evening, Bagoas, the 
eunuch of Holofernes, who had introduced Judith, with her 
maid-fervant, to the feaft, fhut up the chamber-doors and 


* departed. Holofernes, overcome by the wine which he had 


drank, fell into a found fleep. Judith availed herfelf of the 
opportunity, cut off the head of Holofernes with his own 
fabre, depofited it in her maid’s bag, and taking advantage 
of the liberty that was allowed her to vilit. and leave the 
camp at pleafure, haftened back to Bethulia. When the 
head of Holofernes was difplayed to view on the walls of the 
city, the befieging army of the Affyrians was {cized with 
difmay, and fied in great diforder. ‘The [fraelites purfued 
them, killed many of them, and took poffeflion of a very 
large fpoil. Judith took decafion to fing a hymn to the 


' Lord, to whom fhe confecrated the arms of Holofernes, 


and accompanied the people to Jerufalem to prefent their 
public thankfgiving for this fignal deliverance. She returned 
afterwards to Bethulia, lived there to the advanced age of 
1og§ years, and was buried with her hufband in this city. 
The people lamented her death for feven days ; and the day 


the captivity of Babylon. 
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on which this vi€tory was obtained was reckoned by the 
Hebrews among their feftivals. 

The greateft difficulty in this narration is to fix the time, 
when the event, which it records, happened. Some place- 
it before, others after the captivity; and fome finding in- 
fuperable difficulties in reconciling it with the hiftory of the 
Jews, A flyrians, and Medes, have maintained, that it is only 
a parable and allegory, and not atruehiftory. The Greek 
and Syriac verfions feem to prove, that it occurred after 
The Vulgate may be explained 
as referring to the time preceding the captivity. Neither 
facred nor profane hiftory, in the time of Manaffeh, or in 
that of Zedekiah, either before or after the captivity, fay 
any thing of a king of Nineveh, named Nebuchodonofor, 
who in the rath and 17th years of his reign conquered a 
king of the Medes, called Arphaxad. It would alfo be 
hard to find at this particular time an high-prieft of the 
Jews, whofe name was Joachim or Eliakim. We fhould 
likewife meet with invincible difficulties, in reconciling the 
Greek text and the Syriac with the Latin of St. Jerom; 
nor would there be perhaps lefs, if we were to adhere only 
to the Vulgate, and reject the Greek, Syriac, and old Italic 
verfions. If the names were granted, it is not eafy to de- 
termine whether we fhould adopt the Greek or the Latin 
text. As to the Syriac, it was taken from the Greek, 
and from the Greek only one might infer, that the {tory of 
Judith was tranflated and written after the captivity ; but if 
we follow the Latin, it may be placed before the captivity. 
The Greek text is very ancient: fome fuppofe it to be 
Theodotion’s, who lived under Commodus, after A.D. 180; 
but it mu(t be more ancient, beeaufe it is cited by Clemens 
Romanus in his epiftle to the Corinthians, written above 
420 years before. The Syriac likewife is very ancient, and 
tranflated from fome Greek text more correct than any we 
have at prefent; but the fame as to fubftance. The Latin 
Italic verfion, or the old Vulgate, is made likewife from the 
Greek, but it is very defective. St. Jerom’s Vulgate was 
tranflated from a Chaldee text, which St. Jerom took to be 
the genuine original of Judith ; but he leaves the fubjeé& 
in a very perplexed and unfatisfaGtory ftate. With the old 
Latia verfion before him, he omitted what was fuperfluous ; 
and referved all that was found agreeing with the Chaldee, 
and probably added what was wanting, fo that his ver- 
fion is rather a reform of the old, than a tranfhamsa alto- 
gether new ; and fome words are obferved in it which are 
taken from the old Italic. ‘They who maintain, that the 
hittory of Judith contained what pafled before the captivity, 
and in Manafleh’s time, believe it fufficient to demonftrate, 
that there is nothing in the hiftory repugnant to this af- 
fertion. The opinion, which places the hiftory of Judith 
after the captivity of Babylon, is founded principally on 
the authority of the Greek verfion, which is certainly, as we 
have already faid, very ancient ; and it may pafs for an ori- 
ginal, there being nothing more ancient and authentic ; for 
it is dubious, whether St. Jerom’s Chaldee were the ori- 
ginal text of this work. After all, what feems demon- 
{trative for the opinion, which places this after the return 
from the Babylonifh captivity, is the import of the Greek, 
chap. iv. 2. In this opinion almoft all the ancients, and 
many of the moderns, have concurred. Eufebius places it 
in the reign of Cambyfes, Syncellus in that of Xerxes, 
Sulpitius Severus in that of Ochus; others under An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and in the time of the Maccabees. 

Dr. Prideaux fuppofes, that the Nebuchodonofor of the 
book of Judith is Saofduchinus, king of Babylon, who com- 
menced his reign in the 31{t year of Manaileh, and that Ar- 
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‘phaxad is Deioces, king of Media ; and that the deftruétion 
of Holofernes and his army at Bethulia took place in the 
44th year of Manafleh, B.C.655. He further fuppofes, on 
‘the authority of St. Jerom, that this book was originally 
written in the Chaldee language, and tranflated by Jerom 
into the Latin tongue, which is the tranflation that is now 
extant in the vulgar Latin edition of the Bible. The Eng- 
lith tranflation, which we at prefent have among the 
apocryphal writings inour Bible, as well as the Syriac, was 
made from the Greek. 

Whether the book of Judith be authentic and canonical 
isa point that has been very much difpated. The Jews 
read it in St. Jerom’s time; St. Clement hath cited it in 
epift. 1. ad Corinth., as well as the apoftolical conftitutions, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Tertullian, St. Ambrofe, 
and St. Jerom. Jerom fays, in his preface to the book of 
Judith, that the council of Nice received it among the ca- 
nonaical books, though no canon was made ‘to approve it. 
St. Athanafius, or the author of the Synopfis, gives a fum- 
mary account of it. St. Autltin, and the whole African 
church, received it. Pope Innocent I., and pore Gelafius, 
acknowledged it. The council of Trent hath alfo cor- 
firmed this book. The Romanifis of courfe, having re- 
ceived this book into the canon ef divine writ, hold the 
‘hiftory recorded in it to be true. On the other hand, it is 
the opinion of Grotius, that it is wholly a parabotical fic- 
tion, written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, when he 
came-into Judea to ratfe a perfecution againft the Jewith 
church ; and that ‘the defign of it was, to confirm the Jews 
under that perfecution, in their hopes that Ged would fead 
them a deliverance: accordingly “by Judith is meant Ju- 
dea; by Bethula the temple or houfe of God; and by 
the {word which went out from thence, the prayers of the 
faints; that Nebuchodonofor doth there denote the devil, 
and the kingdom of Affyria, the devi’s kingdom, pride ; 
that by Holofernes is there meant the inftrument or agent 
of the devil in that perfecution, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who made himfelf matter of Judea, that fair widow, fo 
‘ealled, becaufe deftitute of relief; that Eliakim fignifies 
God, who would arife in her defence, and at length cut off 
that inttrument of the devil who would have corrupted 
her.’”’? Many learned wri‘ers among the Proteftants, though 
they do not adopt the peculiar fancy of this great man, 
agree with him in the general, that this book is rather a 
parabolical than a real hittory, defigned for the inftru@tion 
and comfort of the Jews under that figure, and not to give 
them a narrativ> of any thing that was really done; and 
their reafon is, that they think it utterly inconfiftent with 
all times, where it hath been endeavoured to be placed, 
either before or after the captivity of the Jews. Dr. Pri- 
deaux thinks that by putting it in the time of Manaffeh he 
removes all the objections which are a'leged to prove its 
inconfiftency with the times after the captivity, which he 
thinks are unanfwerable. 

After examining a variety of objections relating to this 
book and its hiftory, Dr. Prideaux concludes, * that if any 
one will fill contend, that it is only a religious romance, 
and not a'true hiftory ; that, according to the intention of 
the author, the fcene of it was put under the reign of 
Xerxes, when Joakim, the fon of Jofhua, was high-prictt, 
and the civil government of Judea, as well as the ecclefiatti- 
eal, was in the hands of that offcer: and that the incon- 
fiflency of fo many particulars in that book, with the flate 
and tranfactions of thofe times, was only from the igno- 
rence of the author in the hiftory of the faid times, and his 
un{kilfalnets in placing the fcene of his hiftory in them; I 
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fay, if any willinfift on all this, notwithfanding what is 
above faid, ‘I fhall not enter into any coutroverfy with him 
about it; only thus much £ muft infift on, that if it be a 
true hiftory (which I am inclined mof to think, though [ 
wi'l not be\pofitive in it), it can fall no where elfe but in the 
time where [ have laid it.”’ 

The author of the book of Judith is unknown. St. 
Jerom feems to think that it was written by Judith herfelf ; 
others imagine, that the high-prieft Joachim or Eliakim, 
nentioned in this book, was the author: but all this is mere 
conjecture. T'hofe who believe that the hiftory of Judith 
happened in the time of Cambytes, and after the captivity 
of Babylon, fuppofe that Jofhua, the fon of Jofedek, then 
high-prieft, wrote it. The auther, whoever he was, does 
not appear to have been contemporary with the tranfac- 
tions. He fays, that Achior’s family was [till in his time 
fubfifting in Ifrael, Judith, xiv. 6. and that the feftival in- 
ftituted in memory of Judith’s victory was {till celebrated, 
Judith, xvi, 31. Dupinonthe Canon. Prideaux’s Conn. 
v. 1. Calmet. 

JUDOIGNE, in Geography. See JopoiGxe. 

JUDOMA, a river of Ruffia, in the government of 
Trkutik, which joins the Maia, N-lat. 58°50’. E. long. 
134° 14’. 

JUDOOK, a town of Bengal; 18 miles N. of Dacca. 

JUDOSA Bay, a bay of Louifiana, which lies in the 
N.W. corner of the gulf of Mexico ; conneéted by a chain 
of iflands towards the S.W. with St. Bernard’s bay. 

JUEFRAS, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Barra. 

IVEL River, m Bedfordfhire, is navigable from Tems- 
ford to the town of Bigglefwade: it does not appear, 
that any iteps have yet been taken for extending this 
navigation up to Shefford, agreeably to the act for that 
perpofe, which paffed in the 3oth year of Geo. II.: the 
private interelts of the merchants of Bigglefwade feem a 
more effectual bar to the completion of this objeé, than 
the want of money, which has been fo often infifted on. 

IVELCHESTER and Lancrort CanAt, is the par- 
liamentary name of an inland navigation in Somerfetfhire, 
about feven miles long, from the Parret river, near Lang- 
port, to the town of Ilchefter, made in purfuance of the 
act obtained in the year 1795. See CANAt. 

IVENACK, a town ot the duchy of Mecklenburg ; 30 
miles SE. of Roftock. 

IVERAGH. See Kerry. 

IVERSKOT, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Novgorod ; 80 miles S.E. of Novgorod. 

IVES, Simon, in Biography, was a lay vicar of St. 
Paul's cathedral, till driven thence by the republicans ; 
when he became a finging-mafter, and a teacher of mufie 
in private families. 

During the reign of Charles I., Ives ftood high as a com- 
pofer, as we are toldin the MS. account of the mafque in- 
titled «* The Triumphs of Peace,’? written by Shirley, a 
dramatift of the fecond clafs, which was acted at Whitehall 
in 1633, and the whole expence of the proceflion defrayed 
by the gentlemen of the four inns of court, as a teftimony 
of duty and loyalty on his majetty’s return from Scotland, 
after terminating the difcontents of that kingdom. 

A very circumftantial account of this mafque by the lord 
commiffioner Whitelocke, in his own hand-writing, has been 
preferved. It was the property of the late Dr. Morton of 
the Britifh Mufeum. In this narrative, the commiffioner, 
who was the principal manager of the exhibition, fays: “ I 
made choyce of Mr. Simon Ives, an honeft and able mu- 
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fitian, of excellent fkill in his art, and of Mr. Lawes, to 
compofe the aiers, leffons, and fongs for the mafque, and to 
be matters of all the muficke under me.”’ 

The compofitions of Simon lves are not devoid of merit ; 
fome of his rounds and catches, publifhed tn Hilton’s col- 
leétion, {till live; «Come honeft friends and jovial buys,” &c. 

In Playford’s Mufical Companion, and among the **Ayres 
and Dialogues’? publifhed in his time, there are feveral fongs 
fet by Ives, who died in 1662, in the parifh of Chriit- 
church, London. 

Ives, S¢., in Geography, isa populous berough, market 
and fea-port town, in the hundred of Penwith and county 
of Cornwall, England. It is fituated near the north-eatt 
angle of a fine bay, which is bounded by bold rocks of black 
killas. ‘The church is a low, but fpacious building, having 
a nave and two aifles: from its fituation near the fhore, it 
is frequently covered, at high tides and tempelts, with the 
fpray of the fea. The chief articles exported from this town 
are flate and pilchards. ‘he latter are in molt feafons taken 
in the bay in great abundance; and at the time of large 
draughts, it is ufual for all the inhabitants to coutribute 
their affiltance : the fhops are then deferted ; and if it fhould 
be Sunday, even the church is likewife abandoned. This 
port, as well as molt others on the north coalt, is greatly 
incommoded by the fhoals of fand driven in by the north-wett 
winds > and the town, as appears from Leland, has alfo fuf- 
fered from the fame caufe. In the reign of queen Mary, St. 
fves was governed by a portreve and burgefles ; but was not 
incorporated till the fixteenth year of Charles I., who con- 
firmed fome former privileges, vefted the future government 
of the town in a mayor, recorder, twelve capital and twenty- 
four inferior burgeffes, and granted the inhabitants four an- 
nual fairs, two weekly markets, Wednefday and Saturday, 
and alfo endowed a grammar fchool. ‘Two members are 
returned to parliament from this borough: the right of 
election is poileffed by the corporation, and all the inhabit- 
ants paying {cot and lot; the number of voters being about 
189. St. Ives is diftant from London 275 miles: the 
number of houfes was eltimated, under the population act of 
1800, as 540, inhabited by 2714 perfons. Beauties of 
England and Wales, vol. ii. Polwhele’s Hiftory, &c. of 
Cornwall. 

Ives, St., ‘a market town and parifh in the hundred of 
Hurftingftone, Fluntingdonfhire, England, is fituated on the 
banks of the river Oufe. It was called, in the Saxon times. 
Slepe, and is mentioned by that appellation in the Domefday 
book: but it afterwards obtained the name of St. Ives from 
Ivo,a Perfian archbifhop, who is reported to have travelled 
through England, preaching the gofpel, about the year 
600. On the fpot where the remains of this faint were re- 
ported to have been found, abbot Ednoth built a church ; 
and foon afterwards, anno 1017, a priory was erected by 
earl Adelmar, who brought hither fome Benedi¢tine monks 
from the abbey of Ramfey. After the diffolution of mo- 
natteries, the fcite of this priory was granted, 36 Henry 
VILE., to fir Thomas Audley. ‘The priory, barn, and dove- 
houfe are yet ftanding, but do not exhibit any thing worthy 
of notice. The parifh church is a neat editice ; its {pire has 
been twice blown down. The other places for religious wor- 
fhip in this town are, two meetings for Baptilts, one for 
Quakers, and one for Prefbyterians : the latter had its rife at 
the period of the civil wars of the feventeenth century, when 
the ejected minifter of St. Ives was fupported by the inha- 
bitants in oppofition to the reigning powers. Great part of 
the town was deftroyed by a tire on the 3oth of April 1689: 
it began ina malt-houfe at the end of White-hart-lane ; and 
laid in afhes. the dwellings and property of upwards of aa 
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hundred famities. "The lower part of the town, from its vi- 
cinity to the river Oufc, has been frequently overflowed. 
Over the river is a ftone bridge, with four pointed, and two 
femicircular arches. The chacter for the market was granted 
by king Edward [. about the year 1290: it is held on 
Mondays, aid is one of the largett in the kingdom for cat- 
tle, fheep, pigs, and poultry ; being confidered as fecond 
only to that of Smithfield in London. Here are alfo two well 
frequented fairs, held annually, at Michaelmas and Whitfun- 
tide: the former fprung from an annual meeting appointed 
in 1020, to be held on the feaft of St. Michael ; the latter 
was granted by a charter of Henry I., dated in ri1o, and 
was privileged to continue from’ ‘* Whit-Monday till tbe 
Monday following, and all that day.” Several breweries 
and malt-kilns are c{tablifhed in the town: the inns and pub- 
lic-houfes are numerous. Many charitable donations are 
recorded on two tablets in the church, but the gifts are not 
large. St. Ives is 60 miles diitant from London: the popula- 
tion, as returned under the act of 1801, amounted to 2099» 
inhabiting 478 houfes. In the pits in the neighbourhood of 
this town, the cornua ammonis, belemnites, and other foffils, 
are occafionally found. Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. vil. 

IVETEAUX, Nicnovas VauauELiy, in Biography, ce- 
lebrated as a French poet, was born at Frefnaye, near Fa- 
laife, about the year 1559. Hie father, Vauquelin de la 
Frefnaye, was eminent for his poetry, and had the office of, 
lieutenant-general of the bailiwick of Caen, which he readily 
made over to his fon, but he was ill adapted to the duties of. 
the fituation, and after another change or two he was ap- 
pointed preceptor to the duke of Vendome, natural fon of. 
Henry IV. He was next engaged ‘in the fame bufinefs with 
regard to the dauphin, afterwards. Louis XIII., but not 
giving fatisfattion, he was difcharged with a penfion and 
two abbacies. Thefe, on account of fome irregularities, he 
was obliged to refign, and then retired toa good houfe in 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain, where he adopted an epicu- 
rean life: after this he retired to a country feat in the 
diocefe of Meaux, where he died, in 1649, at the age of 
ninety. The works by which he is known are ‘Inititution 
d'un Prince,’? a poem written with force and folidity, and 
containing excellent leffons of morality +. and “ Stanzas, 
Sornets, and other Poems.’? Moreri. ui 

JUFFERS, among Carpenters, a term ufed for pieces of 
wood about four or five inches fquare,. and of feveral’ 
lengths. 

JUFOSTA, in Géography, a town of Arabia, in the 
province of Oman; 160 miles E.S E. of El-Catif. 

JUG, an earthen pot or pitcher to hold drink ; alfo a 
term ufed in many parts for a common, paiture, or mea- 
dow. 

JUGANG, in Geography, a town. of Thibet ; 30 miles 
E.N.E. of Zuenga. 

JUGDALLIK, a town of Candahar, on the Kameh ;. 
35 miles E.S.E. of Cabul. 

JUGDEES, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude ; 31 miles 
N.E. of Allahabad: 

JUGDISPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 15 
miles S.W. of Arrah. N. lat. 25° 27’. E. long. 83° 
36'.—Alfo, atown of Hindooltan, in Bahar; 8 miles S. of 
Bettiah. NN. lat. 26° 39/. FE. long. 84° 51'.—Alfo, a town 
of Hindooltan, in Oude; 44 miles N. of Manickpour.— 
Alfo, a town of Hindoottan, im Oude ; 46 miles W.S.W. 
of Kairabad. 

JUGERUM, a Roman meafure, the double of the actus 
quadratus. It was a fquare of 120 Roman feet. The 
jugerum was divided into 12 uncie, and the uncke into 24. 
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ferupule. Its proportion to the Englith acre is as 19,000 
to 16,097. 

JUGHIGOPA, in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 2 
miles E. of Rangamutty. 

JUGK, a town of Pruffia, in the province of Natangen ; 
10 miles N.W. of Lick. 

JUGLANS, in Botany, fo called by the Roman writers, 
on account of the excellence of the nut. It is contracted 
from Jovis glans, the acorn or maft of Jove -—Walnut-tree, 
Linn. Gen. 496. Schreb. 645. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 455. 
Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 360. Juff. 
375. Lamarck. Did. v. 4. 500. Illuftr. t. 781. Gertn. 
t. 89. (Nux; Tournef. t. 346.) Clafs and order, (onecia 
Polyandria. Nat. Ord. Amentacee, Linn. Terebintacea, 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Ca/. Perianth elliptical, flat, divided into 
fix, depreffed, concave, obtufe fegments. Cor. none. 
Stam. Filaments from eighteen to twenty-four, very fhort ; 
anthers oval.—Female, Cal. Perianth of one leaf, bell- 
fhaped, four-cleft, erect, very fhort, fingle-flowered. Cor. 
of one petal, four-cleft, ere&t, acute, a little longer than 
the calyx, Pi. Germen inferior, oval, large ; ftyle very 
fhort ; ftigmas two, reflexed, jagged at the extremity. Peric. 
Drupa dry, oval, large, of one cell. Seed. Nut large, 
roundifh, reticulated with furrows; kernel four-lobed, va- 
rioufly furrowed. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx depreffed, fix-lobed. Corolla none. 
Stamens about twenty. Female, Calyx four-cleft, fuperior. 
Corolla four-cleft. Styles two. Drupa with a furrowed 
lobed kernel. 

1. J. regia. Common Walnut-tree.—Linn. Sp. Pl. 1415. 
Mill. Illuftr. t. 81.—Leaflets about nine, oval, fmooth, 
flightly ferrated, equal. Fruit globofe.—A native of Per- 
fia, and alfo of the northern parts of China. It flowers in 
the fpring, and bears fruit in autumn. A large and hand- 
fome free, with ftrong {preading boughs. Leaves pinnate, 
extremely fragrant ; the end leaflet {tanding on a foot-ftalk, 
Male-flowers in a clofe, pendulous f{pike. Semales {cattered, 
frequently two or three together.—J/’ruit an ovate, fmooth 
nut, containing a white, delicious, oily kernel, whofe fur- 
face is rugged, and covered with a tough, yellowifh fkin.— 
The walnut-tree is univerfally known and admired for the 
fplendour of its foliage, the delicacy of its fruit, and the 
utility of its wood.—There are many varieties of the fpe- 
cies in queftion, well known to cultivators. It was formerly 
more propagated in Britain than at prefent, for its wood, 
which wa’ in very great efteem, till the introdu@tion of ma- 
hogany fomewhat fuperfeded its ufe, but is fill in great re- 
quett for furniture in various parts of the continent ; with us 
it is valued chiefly for gun-ftocks, the demand for which, of 
late years, has caufed great devaftation among our walnut- 
trees, a circumftance worthy the attention of perfons who 
make planting an object either of pleafure or profit. The 
unripe fruit is frequently converted into a pickle or pre- 
ferve. 

2. J. alba. The Hickery, or White Walnut-tree.— Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1r415.—Leaflets feven, oblong-lanceolate, pointed, 
ferrated, pubefcent underneath; the odd one feffile. Fruit 
nearly quadrangular, fmooth.—Native of North America. 
— Leaves composed of two or three pairs of oblong leaflets, 
terminated by an odd one, which is feffile. Fruit fhaped 
fomewhat like acommon walnut, but the fhell is not furrow- 
ed, does not fplit afunder, and is of a lighter colour.— 
Catefby defcribes this as a very large tree, with a trunk two 
or three feet in diameter, the leaves differing from the lait not 
only in being ferrated, but narrower, and more pointed. 


The fhell is fo very hard that it cannot eafily be broken, 


fourteen or fixteen inches afunder, on the fame kind of bot- 
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The kernel is fweet and well-tafted, affording a wholefome 
and pleafant oil. . 

3. J. nigra. Black Walnut-tree.—Linn. Sp. Pl. 1415. 
Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 191.—Leaflets about fifteen, oblong-lan- 
ceolate, ferrated. Fruit globular, roughifh, dotted.—Found 
from Pernfylvania to Florida. It flowers in April and 
May. This is alfo a large tree. Leaves compofed of fix or 
{even pairs of leaflets, which are acute and ferrated, emitting 
a ftrong aromatic flavour. Outer cover of the nuts rough ; 
thefe are rounder than the common walnut. She// hard and 
thick ; kernel very fweet. The wood is the moft valuable 
of all walnut-trees, being very finely veined, and capable 
of receiving a high degree of polifh, There were large 
trees of the Black Walnut in Chelfea garden in 1759, which 
had preduced abundance of fruit for upwards of forty 

ears. 
‘i There are feveral other fpecies of Juglans, chiefly, if not 
entirely, natives of America, al! remarkable for the excel- 
lence of their wood. Willdenow eaumerates eleven—pro- 
feflor Martyn eight. 

Of thefe J. cinerea, the Afh-coloured Walnut, Jacq. Ic. 
Rar. t. 192. and J. baccata, the pulpy-coated walnut, figured 
in Sloane’s Jamaica, t. 157. f. 1, are the only remaining 
Linnzan ones. Of the genus of the latter we prefume there 
muft be confiderable doubt. 

JuGLANS, in Gardening, comprifes plants of the de- 
ciduous, hardy tree kind, of which the fpecies moftly culti- 
vated are, the common walnut-tree (J. regia) ; the white 
walnut-tree (J. alba); and the black walnut-tree (J. 
nigra). 

t isremarked of the firft fort by Martyn, that, as ‘ they 
all vary again when raifed from the feed, and that as nuts 
from the {ame tree will produce different fruit ; perfons who 
plant the walnut for its fruit, fhould make choice of the 
trees in the nurferies, when they have their fruit upon 
them.’’ : 

The principal varieties are, the oval walnut, the round 
walnut, the large walnut, the fmall-fruited walnut, the 
double walnut, the early walnut, the late walnut, the tender- _ 
thin-fhelled walnut, and the hard thick-fhelled walnut. — 

Method of Culture.—It may be obferved that all the forts 
are capable of being increafed by planting the feed or nuts, — 
which in the firft {pecies fhould be of the beft varieties when — 
intended as fruit-trees, which, after they are become perfectly — 
ripe, and have been preferved in dry {and till about the end 
of February, fhould ke fet either in flight drills, five or fix _ 
inches apart in the rows, and a foot diftant, or by the dib-_ 
ble, at the fame diftance, putting them into the depth of 
two or three inches, the ground having been previoufly well — 
dug over. When the plants have had two years’ growth in — 
the feed-bed, they fhould be removed into nurfery rows, 
fhortening the tap roots, but preferving the tops entire, 
putting them at the diftance of two feet and a half from ~ 
row to row, and a foot and a half in the rows; they fhould 
remain in this fituation till they have attained five or fix feet 
in height, training them with fingle flems; after which 
they may be removed into the fituations where they are to. 
TrOW. v 
: When the trees are intended for timber, it isa good prac- 
tice to plant them out at once where they are to grow, as 
they thrive fafter, and form better trees, : ys 

But in raifing the walnut for fruit, Mr. Boutcher recom- " 
mends flat-ftones, tile-fhords, or flates, to be buried eight — " 
inches deep, under the nuts when they are fet: the diftance 
to be fix inches, and the depth two inches. After two fea- 
fons, they fhould be removed early in autumn, and planted 
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tom, ot any hard rubbish, te prevent them from. ftriking 
downwards, and toinduce them to [pread their roots on the 
furface, At the end of two or three years this thould be 
repeated again, making the bedding at the depth of fifteen 
or fixteen inches, and plantiag them two feet afunder: here 
Jet them remain three or four years, when they will be fit to 
remove for the laft time. The foil for fruit-trees fhould be 
dry and found, with a fandy, gravelly, or chalky bottom. 
The trees managed in this way will have higher flavoured 
fruit, ripen earlier, and bear a pientiful crop twenty years 
fooner than in the ufual method. The beft manure for them 
is afhes, fpread the beginning of winter, the land having 
been firft ploughed or dug over. 

And as plants raifed tro: the nuts of the fame tree bear 
fruit of yery different qualities, he advifes the lnarching one 
of the beft forts on the common walnut-tree 3 by which me- 
thod the planter is fecure of his fort, and will! have fruit in 
one-third of the time that he would obtain it from the nut, 
This method can, however, be practicable only in few fitua- 
tions. The length of time in which the walnut bears well 
from the nut, is about twenty years. 

Vhe nuts of the two other forts are procured from Ame- 
riea by the nurferymen. 

Plants of the firtl fort are cultivated for ornament, as well 

as the nut or fruit which they afford. The fruit is ufed in 
two different flages of its growth; as, when green, to 
pickle ; and. when ripe, to eat the kernel. or the firlt 
purpofe, the young green walnut, when about half or near 
three parts grown, befare the outer coat and internal fhell 
become hard, is mott excellent ; for which they are generally 
ready in July or the following month, and fhould be gathered 
by hand, choofing fuch as are as free from {pecks as pof- 
fible. ) 
The fruit is difcovered to be fully ripe by the outer hufk 
ealily feparating from the nut, or by the hufks fometimes 
opening, and the nuts dropping out ; it is ufually about the 
latter end of September, which, in trees of confiderable 
growth, is commonly beaten down with long Pie ; for, as 
the walnuts grow moftly at the extremity of the branches, 
it would, in very large {preading trees, be troublefome and 
tedious work to gather them by hand. Ass foonas gathered, 
they fhould be laid in heaps a few days to heat and {weat, to 
caufe their outer hufks, which clofely adhere, to {eparate 
from the fhell of the nuts ; then be cleared from the rubbith, 
and depofited in a dry room for ufe, covering them over 
clofe with dry ftraw, a foot thick, where they will kcep 
three or four months. ‘hey are always ready fale at mar- 
ket, in large towns, where, at their firfc coming in, they are 
brought with their hufks on, and fold by the fack, or bufhel, 
but afterwards cleaned, and fold both by the meafure and 
the thoufand. 

Plantations of thefe trees are therefore profitable, in their 
annual crops of fruit, while growing, and in their timber, 
when felled or cut down. 
~ Thefe, as well as the other forts, may many of them be 
admitted into clumps or plantation’, in large pleafure- 

rounds, for variety. After one or two years, the other 
orts are nearly as hardy as the firft ; but tillthat time fhould 
protected againtt frofts in the winter feafon. 
UGLANS Regia, Common walnut-tree, in the Materia Me- 
wica.” "The unripe fruit has an aitringent bitterifh talle, and 
has been long ufed as a pickle. ‘This is the part directed for 
medicinal ufe by the London college, on account of its an- 
thelmintic.virtues. Its effect in dettroying worms feems to 
be contirmed by the tellimony of feveral authors ; and in 
proof of its poffefling this vermifuge power, we are told 
that water, in which the green fhells of walnuts have been ma- 
. Wor. XIX. 
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cerated, on being poured ina garden, was found to ctive all 
the earth-worms together as far as the water extended ; and 
that the worms, by being immerfed in a {trong infufien of 
thefe thells, were immediately feized with fpafms, and died in 
two minutes afterwards. An extraét of the green fruit ig 
the moi convenient preparation, as it may be kept for a fufi- 
cient length of time, and made agreeable to the ftomach of” 
the patient by mixing it with cinnamon-water. This fruit, 
in its immature ftate, is alfo {aid to be laxative, and of ufe 
in aphthous affeGtions and fore throats. The Wirtemberg 
Pharmac. direéts a rob for the above purpofes to be prepared 
of its juice. The kernel of the walnut is fimilar in qualities 
to that of the almond and hazel nut, and affords an oil, 
which amounts to half the weight of the kernel. This oi 
is faid not to freeze by cold, and to anfwer the medical pur- 
pofes of the oil of almonds. Vinegar, in which walnuts have. 
been pickled, has been found to be a very ufeful gargle, 
Woody. Med. Bot. ; 

JUGLERS. See Provencar Peets. 

JUGON, in Geography, a town of France, in the de« 
partment of the North Coa‘ts, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrict of Dinan; 10 miles W. of Dinan. - The 
place contains 408, and the canton ggt1 inhabitants, ona 
territory of 1474 kiliometres, in § commanes. 

JUGRAT, a town of Hindootlav, in the circar of 
Chanderee ; 15 miles N. of Chanceree. 

JUGULAR, among Anatomif/s, is applied to certaia 


veins of the neck, which terminate in the fubclavians. Sce 
VEIN. 

JUGULAR Vein, how to pun@ure in bleeding. See VENESECs 
TION. 


JuGuLAR is alfo applied to certain glands in the neck, ia 
the {paces between the mufcles. See GLAanps. 

JUGULARES, in the Linnean Sy/lem, is the name of 
an order or divilion of fifh, the general charaéter of which 
is, that they have ventral fins before the peétoral fins, and 
ofliculated bronchiz. This order comprehends fix genera, 
viz. callionymus, uranofcopus, trachinus, gadus, blennius, and 
kartus ; which {ee re{pectively. 

JUGURTHA, in Biography, king of Numidia, was 
the natural fon of Manaitabal, one of the three fons of ies’ 
finifla, who, after the death of that prince, poffeffed tle- 
kingdom jointly. | Mifcipfa, the furvivor, and who inhetite’ 
his father’s kingdom, educated his nephew Jugurtha with 
his two fons Adherbal and Hiempfal; but as he was of an 
a{piring difpotition, he fent him with a body of treops to 
the afliltance of Scipio, who was befieging Numantia, 
hoping to lofea youth whofe au-bition feemed to threaten the 
tranquillity of his children. His hopes were fruftrated, and 
Jugurtha returned with great g'ory, having alfo acquired the 
friendfhip of his general Scipio Africanus. Mitcipfa ap- 
pointed him fucceilor to his kingdom with his two fons, but 
the kindnefs of the father proved fatal to the children. Ju- 
gurtha caufed Hiempfal to be affaflinated, and {tripped Ad- 
herbal of his poffefficns, and cbliged him to fly to Rome for 
fafery. The Roman people littened to the well-grounded 
complaints of Adherbal, but Jugurtha’s influence prevailed 
among the fenators ; and the’ fuppliant monarch, forfaken 
in his diltrefs,’ perifhed by the {nares of the enemy, and 
with every circumftance of cfuelty. Thefe atrocities ex- 
cited fuch a flame at Rome, that the fenate, in effe&, declare 
ed war againit Jugurtha, Cwcilins Metetlus was fent againit 
him, and by his firmnefs and fuccefs, the Nomidian was forced 
to feek fupport from his favaye neighbours, A variety ot 
actions enlued, in which the Roman arms were moitly fics 
cefsful, though Jugurtha, {kilfully purfuitg the Numidian 
mode of warfare, did ‘not ceafe to harafs his enentics, ant 
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eppofe obftacles to their attempts. Marius and Sylla fuc- 
ceeded Metellus, and fought with equal fuccefs; at length 
they perfuaded Bocchus, a Mauritanian king, who was in 
alliance with Jugurtha, and his near relation, to enter into 
negociations of peace. By tempting offers he agreed to be- 
tray Jugurtha, and put him into the hands of his enemies: 
he was accordingly delivered up to Sylla, after a war of five 
years. Sylla carried him inchains to Cirtha, whence he was 
fent to Rome in the year 106 BC. and the j joy teitifted on be- 
holding him there in the condition of a captive, was a proof 
of the dread which he had infpired as an enemy. He was 
expofed to the view of the Roman people, and dr agged in 
chains with his fons to adorn the triumph of Marius, after 
which he was infulted by the populace, and remanded to his 
dungeon, where he was “either {trangled or fuffered to perith 
with. hunger. He left two fons, w whe fpent their days in 
captivity ; and his dominions were divided between Bocchus, 
the remaining heirs of Maffinifla, and the Roman republic. 
Sallutt. Beil. Jugur. Univerfal Hiftory. 

JUHOQ, in Ge agraphy, one of the mouths of the Indus s 
to miles W. of the Ritchel. 

IVICA, Isiga, Léu/us, the largeft of the Pityu/e iflands 
See Pitruse. 

This ifland is about 15} leagues from the ifland of Ma- 
jorea, which lies to the N. eS B18 commonly faid to be feven 
leagues long, and about 44 broad in certain places, and 22 
leagues: in circumference. It is high, and covered with 
motntains, whofe verdant dec livities: prefent an agreeable 
and picturefque profpect from the fea. The foil is adapted 
to every kind of culture. This ifle is divided into five parts, 
er quartones, viz. the plain of the city, St. Eulalia, Balan- 
Zar, Pormany, and the Salines. The Plain of the town 
occupies a {pace of about 14 league, and contains 200 
houfes, feparated into little adleee. the population of 
which is eltimated at about 900 inhabitants. -The canton 
prefents on all fides well cultivated gardens and vineyards. 
The city furnifhes a fort of militia, confilling of about 
1120 men, for the fafety of the diftri@t. The dittriét of St. 
Eulalia has a territory of about four leagues in extent, bors 
dering on thofe of Balanzar and Ivica, and lies tothe N-E. 
‘of the latter. The number of houfes is about 700, difperf= 
ed, without forining towns, vil'ages, or hamlets. They are 
inhabited by 4000 ‘perfons, diftributed im two parifhes. A 
river, bearing the name of the Sain:, flows at the foot of the 
mountain, where the {pire of the church of. St. Eulalia rifes. 
Vhe other parifh is called St. John’s. This dittri-t furnithes 
a contingent of 700 men for the fecurity of the ifland. The 
territory of the diri@ of Balimzar extends over about 
three leagues, and joins thote of Ivica, St. Eulalia, ‘and 
Pormany. The houfes are reckoned at about 400, and the 
inhabitants may amount to 2200. The parifh church 4s de- 
_ dicated to St. M chael. The ae for the fafeguard 
vf the ifland conhitts of 300 men. On the coal is fituated 
the creek of Bualanzar, near a mile in length. At the end 
is the little port of San Michela, which can only admit finall 
veflels. This port is at the mouth of two rivulets, the 
fources of which are upwards of a league in the interior. 
The diftrict of Pormany has a territory flit leagues in len sth, 
bounded by Balanzar, Salines, and Ivica. The foil prefents 
a fertile plain, on which are about 450 boufes, cc n aining at 
lealt 2000 aahGostaite; and furnithing a contingent of 3 350 
men. ‘The ptincipal church is con febrnead to Sr. Asitony} 
and 1:8 feep le, or turret, commands ‘he port, dnd is guarded 
by two pieces of cannon, and fome artillery men. ‘he 
other church 1a dedicated to St. Jofeph. The dittri& of 
Salines, or las Salinas, takes its aame from the Jalt found 


there, and is bounded by the ciftzicts of Pormany and 
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Ivica. It is two leagues in extent ; the houfes are reckoned 
at 150, and the population at goo perfons. ‘The contingent 
confilts of acompany of 200 men. Ona beautiful plain ia 
this canton is fituated the church of St. George. Port 
St. Antony, or Porto-magno, or Pormany, lies on the 
oppofite coaft. Iviga, though its mouth is difficult of en- 
trance, is fufficiently fpacious to accommodate a fquadron 3 
but in the winter feafon it is only fit for fmall veflels. Phe 
ifanders of Lviga have criminal as well 2: civil laws peculiar 
to themfelves. This ifland belongs to the Spaniards. 

Ivica, the capital town of the above defcribed ifland ; 
which has a good port, fituated to the S.E. below a {mall 
hill, under the cannon of a fortrefs conftruéted in the time of 
Charles V. Some ancient authors afcribe the foundation of 
this city to the Pheenicians, 663 years B.C. It was called 
Pityufa, becaufe it is covered with pines and firs. Ov:hers 
attribute it to the Carthaginians, 70 years after Carthage 
was founded, alleging that the name Ebnfus in the Punic 
language fignifies arid. ‘The Romans had it in their poflef- 
fion ; it was afterwards occupied by the Moors; but the 
Africans were expelled by John, prince of Aragon, arch- 
bifhop of ‘Tarragona; and it has fince remained under the 
fpiritual jurifdiction of this city. 
fituated on a mountain, is honoured with the title of a 
bifhopric, and it is alfo the feat of eee It has a 
cathedral, as many monafteries as parifhes, one hofpital, 
feveral churches, and fome barracks. The town is well 
fortified, and has two entrances, viz. the New Gate, and 
the Principal. The fuburbs, commanded by the cannon of 
the town, contain one church, 
failors. 1he port, though fpoiled by the nmud, is large 
enough to contain a fquadron ; ; itis the largelt, moft conde 
nient, and beft fheltered in the ifland. . Vhe N.E. wind is the 
only one from which it is not proteéted. The Englifh 
took poffefiion of this port in 1706; but the Spaniards 
have again obtained it. The governor has an affeffor, 
and fome other perfons, who afliit him in taking cogni- 
zance of all civil, criminal, and military matters, from 
whom the appeal lies to the captain-general of Maju 
Including the inhabitants of the fuburb, the population is 
efimated at 800 families, comprehending 3600 perfons. 
N. dat. 38° 58". E. long. 17 22". 


JUICE, a liquid fub!tance, which makes part of the 
compofition of plants; being diffufed among ail the folid 
parts, and ferving for their nutriment and growth. 

The juice, or fap, is that to plants, which blood is to 
animals. 

There are juices of divers kinds, agueous, vinous, oleagé- 
nous, gummaus, refinous, and bituminous ; and of all tates and 
Colones: 

Juice, Spani/b, See Liquorice. 

Juice is allo apolied to feveral, and even to all, the dase 
or humours, in an animal body. 

Juice is alfo applied to’ the vapours and humidities: in- 
clofed in the earth. 


Juices, Concrete, in Mineralogy, a name given by many 
authors, to fuch fubftances found in the bowels of the earth, 


as have once been in a ftate of fluidity, and are capable of 


being rendered fluid again by art, by means of heat, moit- 
ture, or common agents. 

Others apply the word concrete to all thofe fubftances 
which may be feparated from fluids by chemical operations, 
whether they are afterwards foluble in them again or not; 
fuch are the particles of {par, feparated from water by @ 
flow dittillation, and remaining at the bottom of the veffel. 

‘Lhe conerete juices of the earth are {uppofed to be tha 
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called St. Elmo, well filled with — 


principal things which give the virtue to mineral waters ; for 
thofe which receive no concretion, and are only mingled 
with the waters in their paflage through that part of the 
earth where they are evaporated, on the water’s being ex- 
pofed to the air, though they may give a brifknefs to it, 
‘while entire init, yet are not to be fuppofed to give the 
principal virtues. ‘Vhefe fluid and volatile juices all fly off 
in the analyfes of the waters, but the concrete juices are 
more pernanent, aud leave certain f2diments which render 
them vilible and palpable, after the diftillation of the waters 
with which they are mixed. When thefe happen to be 
fimple, and of the fame fpecies with thofe known in a folid 
‘ftate, it is eafy to deduce the virtues of the waters from 
them, and to know what mutt be the effe@ of fuch fiwids as 
carry {par, fulphur, vitriol, or other well-known fubftances, 
into the blood ; but it feldom happens that thefe things are 
thus contained fimple and entire in the waters, they are often 
blended varioufly with one another, and often not the whole 
‘of the known body is contained, but the principles that con- 
ftitute fome part of it, fuch as the acid of vitriol without its 
aretalline part, the bafis of fea-falt without its acid, and fo 
of the reft. ; 
Salts and earths are evidently the moft fenfible and the 
molt common matters which are mixed with water, and it is 
‘from them in general that the medicinal fprings take up 
their virtues. There is fcarcely any earth that does not con- 
tain fome fort of mineral falt, capable of being wafhed out 
‘by water, though it be generally in imperceptible quanti- 
‘ties; but where the earths are richer in thefe falts, the 
waters not only take them up, but carry alfo with them the 
feveral finer particles of the earth itfelf, in which they are 
bedded, and rifing up at fome {mall diftance from the place, 
‘they make medicinal fprings, of virtues anfwerable to the 
peculiar fpecies of the falt that was lodged there. We are 
always able to feparate, by analyfis, the falts and the earths 
of the mineral waters ; but when we have done this, we are 
‘not arrived at thie end of the tafk, for they are often fuch 
mixed fubitances, that we can neither know them perfecily 
as they are, nor feparate them. 
‘The four moft known and frequent of thofe concrete 
juices which are called falts, are alum, nitre, vitriol, and 
culinary falt; but.the examination of the waters of different 
medicina! {prings fhews us, that there are in the earth others 
yery different from thefe, and that perhaps in great numbers. 
There is in Afia a native alkali falt, or natrum, and in all 
the mineral waters we celebrate, there is a peculiar falt fepa- 
rable by evaporation, which is more nearly allied to this 
‘than to any of the other four, to one or other of which it 
has been the cultom to reduce all falts ; and yet different 
even from this in fome refpe4is.  Befides this, thofe juices 
of the faline kind, whofe difpofition to concretion is not yet 
finifhed, and whofe {late is, as it were, but in embryo, or 
‘the firit ttage of being, are not to be known, when feparated 
from the waters to which yet they may have perhaps given 
virtues greater than the concrete, in what we call its more 
perfeé& itate, might have given: nay, even thofe that are 
‘more formed, and are already concreted, or in a {late capa- 
le of concretion, have not fimple and homogeneous fub+ 
dtances in each of the fpecies. The falt that is called culi- 
nary falt, is obferved to have two different portions mixed 
together ; the one is cendenfed and eryttallized by cold and 
in moilture, after the evaporation of a part of the water 
wherein this falt hath been diffolved ; and the other will not 
be eryttallized nor condenfed, but by a total evaporation of 
the water. The portion of this fale that is cryltallized by 
cold and in moitture, is the molt fulphureous, and by its 
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Mulphoureity it will mix itfelf with the fulphureous falt of 
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calcined tartar refolved in 2 moift air, cr in Comfnon water, 
without turbidnefs, and withont coagulation ; but that por- 
tion of this common falt which is not condenfed but by the 
total evapor tion of the water which had diffolved it, hath 
an acidity which initant!y coagulates the falt of tartar dii- 
folved, and all other fults in the fame fate which are ful- 
phureous and nitrous. It is evident, that while this falt is 
in its embryo ftate, the one or the other alone of thefe two 
very different fubflances of which it is contained, may be 
mixed with the waters of a fpring, and communicate virtues 
differe t from thofe which the whole body of the falt 
would have done. This falt alfo being procured by eva- 
poration of the water, or by any other analylis of it, conld 
not be known or referred to the common ialts, and much 
lefs if in the earth, as may very eafily happen, it fhould be 
united with fome one of the conflituent parts of fome other 
fat, in the fame difunited or unfafhioned ftate. 

The vitriol which in a moift air yields au eflorefcence 
upon fulphureous marcafites, has likewile a juicy portion, 
condenfible only by a total evaporation of its aqueous humi- 
dity ; this is of.a very acrimonious tafte, of an unctuous 
fubftance, and eaiily runs to water in a moift air. This 
juicy portion of vitriol is very different from that which 
fhoots and condenfes in the fluid liquor, by means of the 
cold. ‘Thefe cryttals are pure vitriol acid, auflere, and on 
being mixed with the fulphureous aud nitrous falts, a great 
quantity of earthy matter precipitates out of them 3 but the 
other portion will mix itfelf with thefe falts in jolutions 
without turbidnefs or emotion, not having, like the former, 
that acidity upon which the fulphureous or nitrous falts can 
act; which is exaétly contrary to what happens to common 
falt, of which the firft portion is the moft fulphureous, and 
the latter portion the moft acid. Nitre is alfo, like the reit, 
compofed of two different faline portions, the one more 
fulphureous, which cryttallizes with the cold, and in moy- 
ture, and the other, which remains diffolved after all the 
cryfials are obtained, and which cannot be obtained in a dry 
form, but by the evaporation of all the humidity. This is 
lefs fulphureous than the other part obtained in cryftals, and 
has fome acidity which the other has nor. 

The firlt embryos of mineral falts are nothing elfe but 
vapours or juices not concreted, but total-y volatile or va- 
porable ; of thefe fome may be condenfed, and in part fixed 
by the action of fire, or difengazed from their matrices, and 
made capable of concretion by means of the air, as is ob- 
ferved in certain nitrous, aluminous, and vitrioue falts. The 
fulphureous part, which is formed in the lime, made of cer- 
tain hard {tones burnt in the fire, which is generally allowed 
to be a {pecies of nitre, has certainly its feminal being in 
thefe crude ftones, and in that flate of its being, is very 
different from that which we tind after it has pafled the fire, 
which, from cold and coagulative, changes into cauttic and 
refolutive. ‘Lhis cold and coagulative quality of this tony 
falt, in its firlt itate, manifells ittelf fufficiently in the waters 
of certain rock fpiings, which are #ery limpid and cold, and 
breed cold and {chirrous tumours under the throats of thofe 
people who ordinarily drink them, as in the Alps, &c. See 
Broncttocere. 

The feminal matter of this falt then is wholly altered ia 
ity nature by fire, and is rendered fulphureous and canfic 
us mitre. . Fire a wble to exalt and alter the ftate of being 
uf this falt, but it is no more able to produce m in thee 
ftones than in the theks of oyllers, &c. of which alfo a lime 
is made, which yields a falt not more fulphuregus than thi. 
Du Clos, Obferv. fur les Eaux Miner. 

The feminal being of alum and vitriol muff, in the fame 
thaniier, exit 22 thoie fubltances out of which thele fais 
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ate extracted by water, after they have been calcined by 

fire, or expofed to a flower calcination in the open air. 

They are not found in thefe ttones before thele procefies, 

yet it is fufficiently evident that the fire and air could not 
roduce them, but could only exalt them there. 

All thefe varieties to which the feveral mineral falts are 
liable in the different flages, and in which they may be ab- 
forbed together, and whited by water under the earth, do 
not only render the judging of the mineral waters, which 
partake of them by analyfes very uncertain, but even, ia 
many cafes, per plex and confound us, by the very means by 
which we hope to underftand them. 

Juices, Mineral. Many countries afford thefe, and give 
marks by them of treafures that might be turned to preat 
account, were the proper m: sti of “allaying them known, 
which is by firft properly reducing them to a dry fubitance, 
io as tocome at the folid matter they contain. With a view 
to the dilcevery of metallic veins, the erection of falt-works, 
vitriol-works, alum-works, borax-works, and the hke, the 
curious on this fubject may find many excellent hints for 
farther difcoveries in the clofe of Agricola’s work, «¢ De Re 
Metallica ;"’ and the view is farther carried on te Boyle, 
Becher; Stahl, and Homberg. The Royal Academy of 
Paris have alfo given fome hints that may be of ufe, in their 
Memoirs ; and fome practical things are recorded in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions. We have accounts in the Phi- 
Jofophical Tranfa€tions of white and thick fluids like cream, 
found in mines at very great depths, and containing mineral 
particles. The bottoms of our coal-pits fometimes afford 
this liquor in very large quantities. And fome of the iron 
mines in Shropshire, particularly that called the White mine 
near Hales in that county, affords a great quantity of this 
fort ef juice. Itis thick as cream, white, and of a {weetifh 
tattle, but with a vitriolic twang behind it. This is con» 
tained in the nodules of iron-ftone, which are here a fort of 
enhydri, very large, compofed of thick cruits, and fome of 
them holding near a hogthead of this fort of liquor. Phil 
‘Tranf. N° roa. See Exnypros. 

JUILLAG, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Correze, and clef place of a canton, in the 
dultria of Brives ;.1g miles W. of Tulles. The place con- 
tains 2010, and the canton 9402 ita ter ne on a territory 
of 125 kiliometres, in 10 communes. 

IVINGHOE, is a market town and parifh in the hun- 
dred of Cotflow, and county of Buckingham, England. It 
is fituated on the declivity of a chalk hill, near the ancient 
Ukerield-ftreet, 35 miles diftant from ideas and confifts of 
two ftreets, containing, at the time of the late population 
report of 1800, 78. houfes, and 452 inhabitants. In the 
church, which is a handfathe ftruGture, is an altar-tomb, faid 
ro be that of a brother of king Stephen. A market: ws 
granted to this town in the year 1318: itis now held on 
Saturday ; ; but itis fo fmall, that it may almoft be faid to 
be difcontinued. Here are two annual fairs. ‘lhe parith 
of Ivinghoe is very extenfive, being fourteen miles in length, 
und containing feveral hamlets. In one of thefe, St. Mar- 
sraret’s, whicliis about five miles diitant from the town, are 
the remains of the monaltery of Murefley, founded by Henry 
de Blois, bifhop of Winchefter, in the reign of Henry I. 
for nuns of the DBenediGine order. At the diffolution 
the feite was granted to fir John Dance: it has been lately 


fold by Mr. Catherall, in whofe family it has been during 


feveral generations, to Mr. Mercer. ‘lhe building was, in 
1802, almoft entire: the parlour and hall, which are of To- 
ternhoe flone, appear to be of the age of Henry VII. 
Lyfons’s Magna Britannia, vol. i. 

IVIRA, in Botany; a Caribbean name for a fpecies of 
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Sterculta, called by Aublet Zvira pruriens, PI. regi Win 
694. t- 279. See STERCULIA. 

JUJUBE. See Zizienvus and Ruamnus. 

JUJUI, in Geography, a river of South America, which 
rifes W.N.W. of Omaguaca, which gives it name ; but 
afterwards, being joined by feveral fmall rivers at St. Sake 
vador, it is called Juju. On the borders of the province 
of Chaco, it unites with the Vermejo in S. lat. 24° 50’. Its 
whole courfe is S.E. nearly 300 miles, 

JUJUMORA, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Sumbulpour; 20 mies $.S.E. of Sumbulpour. 

JUKAN, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat ; 
N. of Noanagur. 

JUKUM, a town of the duchy of Courland ; 32 miles 
E.S.E. of Goldingen. 

IULE, in the Mufie of the Ancients, Athenzus, lib. xive 
a fong for woollen manufacturers ; but afterwards the fame 
author fays it is the name of one of the fongs or hymns in 
honour of Ceres, and it was, in fact, a hymn fung by the 
Greeks, and after them by the Romans, in the time of har- 
veft, in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, in order to render 
thofe deities propitious. 

The word 1s derived from or, or ivax, a fheaf. This hymn 


20 miles 


was fometimes called demitrule, or demitriule, that is, the 


Tule of Ceres. 

JULEP, or Junar, Julapium, in Pharmacy, and. derived, 
according to Menage, from the Arabic gicul p, or rather 
from the Greek (Aum: Olearius derives it from gulap, a 
Perfian word, fignifyi ing rofe-water ; is an eafy, agreeable, 
extemporaneous potion preicribed to fick perfons; ufually 
compofed of common water, or fimple diftilled water, with 
one-third or one-fourth its quantity of diflilled fpirituous. 
water, and fweetened with fugar, or proper fyrups. This is 
fiarenctl with vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated 
with other medicines. Juleps are fometimes ufed as the 
ordinary drink in’ certain difeafes, but more ufually as a 
vehicle for other forms of medicines; ferving chiefly to 
dilute, to correét the peccant humours, ow he the declining 
force of the heart, and promote fleep. 

In difpenfatories, we have feveral different juleps ; the 
principal of which are, the camphor julep, julepum e compherd 
See Campiror. 

The cordial julep, which is made by mixing four ounces of 
fimple cinnamon-water, two ounces of Jamaica pepper- 
water, volatile aromatic {pirit, and compound {pirit of laven- 
der, of each two drams, and an oance of fyrup of orange- 
peel ; and is given in the dofe of two {poonfuls, three or 
four times a day, in diforders accompanied with great weak- 
nefs and depreflion of {pirits. 

The expectorating julep is formed by mixing four ounces 
of the emulfion of gum ammoniac with two ounces of the 
fyrup of fquills. T'wo table-fpoonfuls of this julep may be 
taken every three or four hours in coughs, afthmas, and ob- 
{tructions of the breaft. 

Mufe julep is made, by rubbing half a dram of mufk, and 
half an ounce of fugar together, and adding gradually two 
ounces of fimp'e cinnamon-water, and as much of peppers 
mint-water, and alfo two drams of the volatile aromatic {pirit. 
Two table-fpoonfuls of this julep may be taken every two 
or three hours, in a low ftate of nervous fevers, hiccupping, 
convulfions, and other {pafmodic affeCtions, 

The faline julep is prepared by diflulving two drams of 
falt of tartar in three ounces of frefh lemon-juice, ftrained ; 
when the effervefcence is over, ddd of mint-water, and com- 
mon water, each two ounces, and of fimple fyrup one ounce, 
This julep removes ficknefs at the tLomach, relieves vomiting, 

s promotes 
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| $romotes perfpiration, and may be of fervice in fevers, efpe- 
. cially of the inflammatory kind. 

The vomiting julep is made, by diffolving four grains of 
emetic tartar in eight ounces of water, and adding to it half 
an ounce of the fyrup of clove July-flowers. This julep may 
be given, in the beginning of fevers, in the dofe of one table- 
- &poonful every quarter of an hour till it operates, 

-) Super, Mephitic. See Pyrmont Water. 

JULETA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Suder- 
mania ; 35 miles N.W. of Nykioping. 

-* SJULYARs or Dssutrar, a town of Arabia, in the pro- 
vince of Omdn, fituated on a bay of the Perfian gulf ;. 100 
miles N.W. of Oman. N. lat. 26° 3’. E. long, 57°. 

JULGANOO, a town of Hindooftan, in the Candeith ; 
46 miles E. of Burhampour. 

+ JULGONG, atown of Hindooltan, in the circar of Au- 
Tungabad ; ‘15 miles S.W. of Aurungabad. 

IULI, or Carxins, Petrified, in Natural Hiftory. Small 
‘foffil bodies are found in the chalk-pits, near the bottom of 
-the chalk ferics in Cherry-Hinton, in Cambridgefhire, which 
Mr. Parkinfon has defcribed in the 1{t volume of his Organic 

Remains; p. 456, and confiders them as the iuli of the larch, 
or fome other tree ; Dr. Parfons having confidered them as 
parts of the:roots of fome plant, both of which Opinions 
we confider as very far from probable. Dr. Woodward, 
from obferving the great accumulation of iuli, chives, or 
chaff of the buds of trees and plants, in the peat marthes of 
our low fen lands, in his edition to the zd part of his Na- 
tural Hiftory of the Earth, p. 125, confiders the fame as an 
evidence that the Mofaic deluge happened in the fpring 
feafon, as related: not confidering that the floods of every 
{pring and fummer ftill bring down fuch floating bodies in the 
Fivers, and depofit them on their banks and fhores in the 
level parts of their courfe. 
~ JULIA Donna, in Biography, fecond wife of the 
emperor Severus, was a woman of great accomplifhments, 
a native of Emefa, in Syria, and daughter to Baffianus, priett 
of the fun. In early life fhe applied herfelf to the ftudy of 
geometry and philofophy, and became as celebrated for her 
mental as her perfonal charms. She came to Rome, where 
her learning recommended her to all the literati of the city. 
Ait twenty years of age fhe married Severus, who, twenty 
ears after this matrimonial conne¢tion, was invefted with the 
wperial purple. » Her accomplifhments made very little im- 
preffion upon the heart and charaéter of her hufband, who, 
after atime, became fo jealous of her, that fhe thought it 
right, probably from a confcioufnefs of guilt, and from a 
defire of fafety, to withdraw from all public affairs, and oc- 
eupy her time wholly in the ftudy of letters. She was fully 
fenfible of literary merit, and invited to her court men dif- 
tinguifhed for literary reputation, and it was at her delire 
that Philoftratus wrote the life of Apollonius Tyaneus. 
Her influence, after the deceafe of the emperor, was fora 
time produ@tive of tranquillity and union between her fons 
Caracalla and Geta. She oppofed the plan of dividing the 
empire, but her attempts were unfuccefsful, and fo far from 
being able to effect a fraternal union, fhe was obliged to 
be the witnefs of the murder of her favourite fon Geta, 
{tabbed in her own arms by the order of Caracalla. It is 
faid fhe herfelf was wounded in endeavouring to ward 
off the fatal blow. She foon recovered from her grief, by 
the flattering attention paid to her by Caracalla, and by his 
placing her name along with his own in letters to the fenate 
and people. Her influence could not prevent him from 
practifing thofe follies and enormities which led to his ruin, 
and his death plunged her into the deepett affli€tion. Re- 
covering fromcher grief, fhe hoped to thape the government 
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with Macrinus, the fueceffor of her fon, and being difap- 
pointed in this fhe retired from court,-and died in 217. It 
Is generally admitted that fhe ftarved herfelf to death, but 
whether from the dread of Macrinus, or to free herfelf from 
the pains of a cancer, has not been afcertained. She had 
experienced all the viciffitudes of fortune: from an humble 
ftation fhe had been raifed to greatnefs, only to taite the 
fuperior bitternefs of an exalted rank, Gibbon, Univer. 
Hitt. 

Juria, in Ichthyology, a name given by Salvian and Gaza, 
to the ioulos of the Greek, called julis by the Latin writers in 
general, and by the Italians, douzellina. It is a f{pecies of the 
Labrus, according to Artedi, and is diftinguithed by that 
anthor from the other fihh of that kind, by the name of the 
variegated labrus of a palm long, and having two larger 
teeth in the upper jaw. See Lasrus Julis. 

JULIAN, Fravius CLaunius JuLianus, in Biography, 
Roman emperor, the fon of Julius Conttantius, brother of 
Conftantine the Great, was born at Conftantinople in the year 
331, and was fix years of age at the time of the maflacre of the 
collateral branches of the Flayian family, after the death of 
Conftantine, from which only himfelf and his elder brother 
Gallus were faved. The young princes were extremely 
well educated ; and being brought up in the Chriltian re- 
ligion, were baptized, and admitted to fome inferior eccle- 
fiaftical offices. Julian publicly read the Scriptures in the 
church of Nicomedia. Gallus was invefted with the im- 
perial purple as Czfar, in the twenty-fifth year of his age ; 
and though he behaved with fraternal affeGtion to Julian, his 
general conduét was tyrannical and difgulting, and foon 
brought him to his end. (See Gatius-) From the time 
that his brother was made Cefar, Julian was freed from 
every reftraint, and put in pofleffion of ample patrimony. 
Ile had imbibed flrong prepofleflions in favour of the doc- 
trines of Paganifm, which were foltered by the leflons of 
fome philofophers of the Platonic fchool. From Maximus 
he received a fecret initiation into the mytteries of the {cience 
of theurgy. From his abandoning the pfinciples in which 
he had been educated, he has obtained the title of “* The 
Apoftate.” At the fatal cataftrophe of his brother Gallus, 
Julian partook of this difgrace, and was kept fome time at 
the court of Milan, an object of fufpicion. At length he 
was allowed to retire to Athens, where he was confirmed in 
all his notions; fo that there probably did not exitt in the 
Roman empire a more ardezt votary for Paganifm than he, 
About the year 355, he was recalled from bis fladious re- 
treat to court ; was declared C:efar, and married Helena,, 
the emperor’s filter. He was now employed in military en- 
terprize, and in a fhort time made feveral expeditions, in 
which he humbled the pride of many kings, and recovered 
20,000 captives. ‘The rifing reputation of Julian was re-~ 
garded with envy and jealoufy by the emperor, who, to 
prevent him from becoming dangerous, deprived him of the 
principal part of his army. By this, Juhan. was reduced to 
great diltrefs: he was, however, determined to fubmut. 
He accordingly made his foldiers a {peech trom the tribunal, 
exhorting them to loyalty and ohedieace ; and gave the of- 
ficers a farewel entertainment. ‘Their reluctance to quit a 
commander, to whom they were fo much attached, was 
augmented by this interview ;. and in the might, the foldiers 
encompafled the palace, and faluted: Julian as the emperor.. 
The prince Rrenuoutfly rejected the proflered honour ; and 
by fecuring the doors, endeavoured to exclude his perfon 
from their tumultuary attachment. Tull the third hour of 
the day he remained inflexible to their prayers, their re- 
proaches, and menaces ; when being informed, that of he 


withed to live, he muit confent to reign, he complied with 
their 
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their wifhes. He immediately addrefled, in his own name, 
and that of the army, a letter to Conftantius, acquainting 
him with the event, and foliciting the confirmation of the 
dignity of Auguttus, but {till acknowledging his {upremacy 
as head of the empire, and offering to remain contented with 
the adminiltration of the wetlern provinces of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain. Conftantins received his communication hke an 
offended fovereign, refufed to admit his affumed title, and 
commanded him to return to his duty, with the rank which 
he formerly poflefied. Ju'ian now held him at defiance, and 
difperfed manifeitoes jufifying his conduct ; of which one of 
the molt characteriltic fil) extant was an epiltie to the fenate 
and people of Athens, whom, as a philofopher, a {cholar, 
and a worfhipper of the gods of Greece, he feems to have 
regarded with peculiar refpect. In his progrefs he was 
{topped by the refiftance of Aquileia, held by the troops of 
Conitantius ; and the approach of that emperor, with his 
veteran legions, prepared a bloody conflict, which was hap- 
pily prevented by the fuddea death of Conftantius on the 
confines of Cilicia. Jwian, now in the thirty-fecond year 
of his age, entered Conftantinople amidlt univerfal acclama- 
tions, and was acknowledged the fole fovereign of the Ro- 
man empire. His elevation to fupreme power made no al- 
teration in his charaéter: he was a philofopher on the 
throne, as fir as that title is merited by ttri€t temperance, 
difregard of idle pomp, and trifling amufements; the dill- 
gent employment of his time in aétive occupations, or the 
purfuit of mental improvement, and conflant itudy to fulal 
the duties of his flation. The ruling paflion of Juhan was 
to reftore the heathen religion in all its ancient {plendour ; 
and to this, in various inftances, he facrificed both policy 
and juftice. He wrote an elaborate work againit the truth 
of Chriftianity, of which forne fragments only have come to 
modera times. An ediét of general to!eration was his firlt 
meafure, which produced the re-opening of all the heathen 
temples, and the return of Chriftian fectaries, who had 
been banifhed by the late emperor. He endeavoured to 
render Paganifm more refpectable in the eyes of the public, 
by certain regulations for fecuring the morals of the priett- 
hood. He iuvited to his court all the eminent philofophers, 
and men of learning of that perfuafion; and he encouraged 
profelytes, by tokens of imperial favour. ‘The reltoration 
of the ancient temple of Jeru.alem attracted the ambitious 
mind of the emperer, who flattered himfelf that the comple- 
tion of the undertaking would be at leait a {pecious aren- 
ment againit the faith of prophecy, and the truth of revela- 
tion. ‘TO accomplith it, he employed one of his ablett 
generals, and ordered the governor of Paleitine to lend his 
moft ftrenuous fupport in relloring the work of Solomon to 
its priftine beauty. But neither the power of an emperor, 
the refources of an empire, nor the enthufiafm of a whole 
people, could effect the purpofe. A commencement was 
made of this work; but the builders were interrupted by 
extraordinary irruptions of fire, which obliged them to 
abandon their undertaking. Though retlrained either by 
prudence or temper from the violence of perfecution, Julian 
fyftematically purfued meafures calculated to degrade and 
deprefs the Chrittians. He treated them with the language 
of farcattic contempt, deprived them of the management of 
charitable contributions, and levelled all the honours of fa- 
cerdotal rank. He forbade all Chriitians from acting as 
teachers of grammar and rhetoric, or the liberal arts; thus 
compelling their youth to remain uneducated, or to reccive, 
with the rudiments of learning, impreffions fubverfive of their 
faith. He excluded them from poits of truft and honour ; 
and condemned them to make ample amends for the dettruc-- 
sion of Pagan temples in the preceding reigns, and reititution, 


of lands and revenues, which had been converted to the ufe 
of their own religion. ‘The love of military glory was ans 
other paffion by which Julian was actuated; and the field 
which he thought moft worthy of its indulgence was the 
Perfian empire, long the rival and formidable foe of the 
Roman. When he crofled the Tigris, he burned his fhips, 
that his foldiers might proceed with firmnefs and refolution, 
He defeated the Perfians drawn up to oppofe him, and 
puthed on to the gates of the capital. Mifled by treacherous 
ruides, he was pre ently reduced to a fearcity of provifions; 
and he found that the only means of fafety for his army con- 
fifted in retreat. In the mean time, the whole force of the 
Perfian empire was affembled, and clouds of light troope 
harafled the Romans on every fide, while the mam body of 
the Perfian ho!t advanced in formidable array. Julian per- 
formed every duty of a foldier and a general, partook. in 
every fatigue and hardfhip, and was prefent wherever danger 
was molt urgent. The attacks of the enemy were ‘feveral 
times repelled: at length Julian was mortally woundedy fell 
fenfelefs from his horfe, and was conveyed from the field is 
a {tate which announced approaching death. Senfible of his 
fituation, he pronounced a farewel fpeech to the furrounding 
officers, and directed the difpofal of his private property ; 
after which, he entered into a metaphytical diferflion with 
regard to the nature of the foul. Exhaulted by thefe ef- 
forts, he called for a draught of ccld water ; and as foon 2 
he had {wallowed it, calmly expired, on June 26th, 363. 
The charaéter of no eminent perfon has been more different] 
reprefented by friends and enemies. Of his writings, whic 
are compofed in the purity of the Greek language, one of 
the mo{t curious is entitled ‘ The Cefars,’? which, in the 
form of a fable, freely difcuffes the characters of the feveral 
emperors, his predeceffors. He gives the deemed preference 
to Marcus Antoninus, whom he made his model in his re- 
ligious and phi'ofophical quality, although in temper he was 
a very different man. ‘I'he learned Spanheim gave an ela- 
borate edition of his works in Greek and Latin, in folio, 
1696. Julian’s partiality for every thing Grecian had in- 
fuled into his mind a love of liberty, and a fenfe of the na- 
tural equality of mankind; and he rejeéted with abhorrence 
the haughty title of « Lord,’’ which the Romans had in- 
troduced in addreffing the mafter of the empire. He alfo 
nnitated the beit of the emperors, in paying refpeét to the 
confular dignity, and obedience to the laws of the ftate.- 
He frequently fat upon the bench as judge, and adininiltered 
juttice with great impartiality between the rich and the poor, 
He pofleffed found ideas of legiflation ; and it is to the credit. 
of his chara¢ter, that, of the laws enaCted during his fhort 
reign, fifty-four have been received into the codes of Theo- 
dofius and Juitinian. Univer. Hilt. Gibbon’s Rom. Hift. 
vol i. and iv. 

The mott ancient proof of an inftrument, refembling a 
modern organ, blown by bellows, and played with keys, 
very different from the hydraulicon, which is of much 
higher antiquity, is a Greek epigram in the Anthologiay 
attributed to the emperor Julian, who flourifhed about 364. 
We {hall here give a literal tranflation of this epigram, 
which, though it contain no very beautiful or poetical 
images, will anfwer the hiltorical purpofe of afcertaining the 


exiltence of an inflrument in the fourth century, which, im 


many particulars, refembled a modern organ. 
We thall infert the original here, for the fatisfaction of the 
learned reader, from the Antho!. hb. 1. cap. 86. 8. 
Adrdviny opiw dovanay Gud ire am arans 
Xarxeing Taya PaAAOY OVEOAULETITMY &pepnes 
Ay piers 80 cxzpoirw OP vperipors Jeviovrens, 
AAA i710 TaUpEbns wy Hopay om /AvY} 0s uit ity — 
‘ i ay ; Nagliy 
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Nighy turpitoy xurnmwy Ure fiay odie. 

K x6 7b5 aune avy Spuyos Exwy Som danruam x=ip5"y 
Isaras apeaGowy xavoras cup2padprnyes nvAwy? 
Oi? aarurov casptivrec, amobAicuaw corny. 

‘« T fee reeds of a new fpecies, the growth of another and 
a brazen foil; fuch as are not agitated by our winds, but 
by a blatt that rufhes from a leathern cavern beneath their 
roots ; while a rebuff mortal, (oy:p2x0°, a tall fturdy fellow, 
alluding to the force neceflary to beat down that kind of 
clumfy carillon keys of this rude inftrument of new inven- 
tion,) running with fwift fingers over the concordant keys, 
(the rulers of the pipes, zvazy; literally Leys,) makes them, 
as they fmoothly dance, emit melodious founds.” 

Nothing material is omitted in the verfion of this epigram, 
or rather enigma, upon the organ, though not a very inge- 
nious one ; for the word cuaw:, the pipes, difcovers the whole 
my ttery. 

_ JuLian Calendar, Epocha,and Period. See the fubttan- 
tives. 

Jutrtan Law. See Parian Popxan Jaw. 

_ JuntaAn Year. The Julian is the old account of the year, 
ufed among us in England till 1752. It is fo called from 
its founder Julius Cetar; and by that name is diltinguifhed 
from the new, cr Gregorian account, ufed in mott parts of 
Europe. See YEAR. 

. JULIANS, in Botany. See Dame’s VIOLET. 

» JULIEN, Saint, des Meneffriers,in Biography. M. Mil- 
lot, in his Hiftory of the Troubadours, tells us, that Wil- 
iam 1X. count of Poitou. in one of his poems, after relating 
a particular adventure with a common woman in very free 
terms, and reflecting upon his dennes fortunes, or favour with 
the ladies, thanks God and St. Julien for his fuccefs. “It 
was then,”’ fays M. Millot, «* cuftomary, fuch was the fu- 
perftition of the times, for libertines to invoke heaven for 
{uccefs in their moi profligate undertakings ; and St. Ju- 
hen was the particular faint and protector to whom they ad- 
drefled themfelves upon fuch occafions ;’? as, in higher an- 
tiquity, Mercury was the patron divinity of thieves. 

- This faint, in order to expiate an involuntary crime, is faid 
to have made a vow that he would receive into his houfe all 
paffengers who fhould be in want of a habitation, by which 
be obtained the title of the “ Hofpitable Saint,’’ and was 
‘afterwards addreffed as the patron of travellers, to whom 
prayers were made for agood lodging. ‘ L’Oraifon de St. 
Julien, et 1 Hotel de St. Julien,’ were afterwards ufed by 
the French in pleafantry, much in the fame fenfe as with us, 
dining with duke Humphrey. ut in the tales written in old 
French fo early asthe twelfth century, the allufion was more 
licentious. Boccace (Giorn. II. nov. 2.) fpeaks of the 
« Paternoftro di San Giuliano,’? and makes Rinaldo, after 
afuccefsful adventure witha female, return thanks to God 
and St. Julien: “ Per la qual cofa Rinaldo Iddio, et San 
_ Giuliano ringraziando, montoa Cavallo.”? La Fontaine, who 
has tranflated this tale, calls it “ L’Oraifon de St. Ju- 
lien."’ 

JULIEN, St, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 

artment of the Jura, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftric& of Lons-le-Saulneir ; 18, miles S. of Lons-le-Sau'neir. 
The place contains 899, and the canton 7.098 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 120 kiliometres, in 29 communes,—Alfo,, a 
town of France, in the department of the Cate d’Or; nine 
miles N.N.E. of Dijon. ~ Alfo, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Leman, and chief place ofa canton, in the 
‘dillri&t of Geneva; five miles S.W. of Geneva, ‘The place 
covtains 750, and the canton 11,071 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 1974 kiliometres, in, 24 communes,—Allo, a town 
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of France, in the department of the Rhone and Loire; ro 
miles E.'S E. of St. Etienne. 

Jurien’s, St., Bay, alarge bay, containing a port, on the 
coait of Patagonia. S. lat. 4g 8’. W. long. 67° 43' 30”. 

JULIEN en Champfeur, St, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Hiher Alps; fix miles N. of Gap. 

JuLien de Chapteuil, St, atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Upper Loire, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Le Puy; feven miles E. of Le Puy. The 
place contains 2151, and the canton 7448 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 152: kiliometres, in 7 communes. 

Juiien | Ars, St., a town of France, in the department of 
the Vienne, and chief place of a canton, in the diitri€& of 
Poiétiers ; fix miles E. of Poiétiers. The place contains 
281, and the canton 4997 inhabitants, ona territory of 2074 
kiliometres, in 13 communes. 

JuLiEN de Montagnier, St, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Var; nine miles N W. of Barjo!s. 

JULIEN de Vouvantes, St.,a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lower Loire, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of Chateaubriant ; feven miles S S.E. of Cha- 
teaubriant. The place contains 1401, and the canton 5676 
inhabitants, on a territory of 2124 kiliometres, in 5 com- 
munes. : 
~ JuLien du Sault, St., a town of France, in the depart- 
ment ‘of the Yonne ; fix miles N.W. of Joigny. 

JULIERS, Duchy of, lately a country of Germany, but 
now annexed to France, and forming a part of the depart- 
ment of the Roer. ‘This duchy was formerly bounded on 
the N. by the duchy of Gneldres, on the E. by the electorate 
of Cologne and the Rhine, on the S. by the territories of 
Blankenheim and Schleiden, and on the W. by the biihopric 
of Liege, the duchy of Gueldres, and the Meufe. © The 
foil is fertile, producing corn in abundance, and yielding 

ood meadow and palture land; it furnifhes a good breed of 
cattle and of horfes. Wood is plentiful, and linen is manu- 
fattured. Near Efchweiler ftone-coal is found. In this 
duchy are 26 towns, and about rr free boroughs. See 
Roer. 

JuLiers, a town of France, in the department of the 
Roer, and chief place of acanton, in the diftrict of Cologne, 
fituated on the Ruhr. It is faid to have received its name 
from the Romans. The town is fmall but ftrong, and has 
a regular citadel. It has a church and aconvent, and with- 
out the walls are a Calvinift and a Lutheran church. ‘The 
place contains. 2126, and the canton 12,639 inhabitants, in 
28 communes, This town furrendered at difcretion to the 
French troops in Oetober 1794, after a fevere battle between 
the Anttnians and’ French. N. hat 50’ 5x. EE. long. 
6° 18", 

JULIFUNDA§, a town of Africa, in the country ot 
Dentila; ro miles WY. of Baniferile. 

JULIO, a mountain of the Grifons, N. of the Upper 
Engadine ; eight miles S.W. of Zulz. 

IULIS, in Zebihyolégy, the name ofa fmall fith, a {pecies 
of the labrus, caught principally about Genoa, and’ fold in 
the markets, being a very delicately talted fith, Its wfual 
fize is about tlie length,.and a little more than the breadth ot 
a finger. The males of this fpecies are very beautifully 
painted. Their backs are green, and thetr heads have varie- 

ations of yellow andred. Its fides have very broad ferrated 
cs of a fine gold yellow, and its back fin has feveral large 
fpots of blie and red! They are fond of human blood, and: 
will feize upon the legs of people who walk naked intvo the 
water. See Lanneus Ji/is. 

JULIUS I. in Biography, pope, was a Roman by birth, 

Bh 


TULLIUS, 


tnd fucceeded to the papal fee on the death of Mark, in the’ 


year 337. At this period the celebrated Athanafius lived in 
1 itate of exile at T'reves, but in the following year he was 
permitted to return to Alexandria by the emperors Conitan- 
tine, Conttantius, and Conftans. This circumi{tance excited 
the alarm of the Arian party, who, at a council afflembled at 
Antioch, got Athanafius depofed, and Gregory, bifhop of 
Alexandria, appointed in his ftead. But in the Roman 
council, Athanafius was pronounced innocent of the crimes 
alleged again{t him, and was admitted by Julius to his com- 
munion, as an orthodox pillar of the church, The orthodox 
party confirmed the acts of the council of Rome, and, in the 
height of their zeal, they introduced for the firlt time, and 
authorized the practice of appealing to the pope, in contelted 
ecclefiattical concerns, of which the fucceffers of Julius 
availed themfelves in eftablifhing the enormous fpiritual ty- 
ranny, which, by degrees, they erected inthe church. Julius 
died in 352, having fat upon the pentifical throne fomewhat 
more than fifteen years. Two of the letters of this pope are 
extant, one addreffed to the Oriental bifhops, and the other 
to the people of Alexandria in favour of Athanatius. 

Junius IL. pope, formerly known by the name of “ Ju- 
lian della Rovere,’’ nephew of pope Sixtus IV:, was born 
in the year 1443. . He is faid to have been of very mean ex- 
traction, and to have followed for fome time the occupation 
of a waterman ; he was preferred by his uncle Sixtus to the 
fee of Carpentras, and ratfed to the purple in the year 1474. 
By the fame pope he was raifed fucceflively to other valuable 
bifhoprics, and upon the breaking out of an infurre¢tion in 
Ombria, his uncle gave him the command of the papal 
troops, which was an employment perfectly adapted to his 
genius. He put an endto the rebellion which gave him vait 
influence and power at Rome. In 1480 he took an attive 
part in the elevation of Innocent VIII. to the papacy, and 
while that pontiff lived he was in high favour at the papal 
court; but during the popedom of his fucceffor Alex- 
ander VI., thinking his life in danger, he retired into France, 
and attended king Charles in his expedition again{t Naples. 
In 1503 he was himfelf eleéted pope, in the ftead of Pius IIT. 
who had held the facred office only twenty-fix days. He 
took the name of Julius IL., and, being poffeffed of a bold 
and martial fpirit, determined to extend the temporal em- 
pire of the church by the force of arms. . The emperor Maxi- 
milian, with the kings of France and Arragon, endeavoured to 
depofe him, but he fruftrated their defigns, and in the year 


1508 the famous league of Cambray againlt the republic of 


Venice was concluded between the pope, the emperor, the 
king of France, and the king of Spain, which threatened the 
entire ruin of that flate. Before Julius figned this league, 
his unwilliagnefs to imcreafe the power of either the emperor, 
or the French king in Italy, induced him privately to. com- 
munieate the terms of it to the Venetian ambaflador, at the 
{ame time offering not to confirm it, provided that the re- 
public reftored to him the cities of Rimini and Faenza. 
‘Chis propofal was molt unwifely reje&ed by the Venetian 
fenate, and Julius confirmed the league. The Venetians 
were wholly tinable to withitand fuch powerful enemies, and 
being reduced to the greatelt extremities, they were obliged 
to fubmit. The pope abfolved them from the effects of the 
fentence of excommunication iffued again{t them, and with- 
out hefitation granted leave to all the fubjeéts of the church 
to ferve under their banners. He now formed the defign of 
driving the French out of Italy, and with this view he laid 
fiege to Mirandola, which he entered in triumph in 1913, 
bat fortune turning againft him, he was driven to Romeé.- In 
the courfe of his journey he receivedthe unwelcome intelli- 


gence, that an order for the affetnbling of a general council 
at Pifa was pofted up at Modena, Bologna, and other cities 
in Italy, and that himfelf was fummoned to appear at it in 
perfon. ‘To countera& their proceedings, of which he had 
reafon to entertain apprehenfions, the pope fummoned a ge- 
neral council to meet the following year at Rome, pretending, 
by that meafure, to have fuperfeded the council convoked 
at Pifa. An end, however, was not put to the feffions of 
this council before a decree had been pafled declaring pope’ 
Julius II. a dilturber of the public peace, a fower of difcord 
among the people of God, a rebel to the church, a public 
incendiary, a blood thirity tyrant, and as fuch fufpended 
from all {piritual and temporal adminiftration of the chure’, 
and forbidding the faithful thenceforth to acknowledge or 
obey him. in revenge, Julius excommunicated the king of 
France, laid his kingdera under an interdi¢t, and abfolved’ 
his fubjects from their oath of allegiance. In May iF ie 
the council met at Rome, in oppofition to that of Pifa, but 
during the fifth feflion, the pope was feized with an illnefs 
which proved fatal to him in Veb. 1513, at the age of 
feventy, and after a pontificate of between nine and ten 
years. Julius was a perfon of great abilities, courage, and’ 
refolution, but arrogant and of infatiable ambition; pofs 
feffing the moft extravagant paflion for war and bloodfhed ;° 
fo that it was faid of him, if he wanted the qualities of a 
good bifhop, he had at leaft thofe of a conquering prince, 
He has been accufed of every crime, but his faults have been 
probably much exaggerated. He was much lefs chargeable 


with nepotifm than many preceding popes ; for of the twenty~ 


feven cardinals created by him, four only were in any degree’ 
related to him, and thefe were men of unblemifhed charaéters. 
He was an encourager of the arts of painting, feulpture, 
and architecture, and begun the erection of the magnificent 


church of St. Peter. 


Juttus III. pope, formerly known by the name of Johns © 


Maria del Monte, was a perfon of mean extraction, and 
bern in Rome about the year 1488. His uncle Anthony 
del. Monte was made a cardinal by pope Julius IJ., and thus 


had the means of raifing his family from obfcunity. Under — 


his patronage John-Maria was educated for the church, and 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his proficiency in literature and ju- 
rifprudence. 
bifhopric, and afterwards filled various pofts under the holy 
fee. 
who afterwards employed him on different legations. Hé 
acquitted himfelf fo well in thefe employments, that he obs 
tained the charaéter of a perfon of vaft application and uns 
common abi ities, aid he recommended himfelf fo powers 
fully to his holinefs, that in the year 1545 he appointed him 


his principal legate in the council of Trent, and confided to 
In February 1550 he was- 


him his moft fecret intentions. 
eleted to the popedom, and took the name of pope Jus 
lius TIL. out of refpe& to the memory of the pontiff, who, 


by raifing his uncle to the cardimalfhip, had lad the founds 


ation of his good fortune. One, of his firit aéts gave great 
offence to every decent perfon ; he conferred a cardinal’s hat, 
with ample ecclefialtical revenues, upon a youth of fixteen, 
born of obfcure parents, and known by the name of Ape, 


from his having been‘entrufted with the care of an animal of 


that fpecics, in the cardinal del Monte’s family. Such an 
indecent promotion was regarded by the ‘cardinals as a grofs 
affront offered to their body, but when they reproached him 
for introducing fuch an unworthy member into the facred 


college, who had neither learning nor virtue, nor merit of 


any kind: he afked them what virtue‘or merit they had 
found in him, that ‘could induce them to place him in = 
papa 


By his uncle’s influence he obtained an arch ~ 


In 1536 he was created a cardinal by pope Paul ITI. - 


IUL 
papal chair??? The fubfequent condu& of Julius cor- 


re{ponded with this fhamelefs behaviour at the commence- 

ment of his pontificate. He gave himfelf up to the un- 

reflrained indulgence of his defires, and {pent his whole time, 

and the revenues of the church in amufements, diffipation, 

and licentioufnefs of every kind. He died in 1555, having 

la the papal fee about five years. Moreri. Bower. 
ayle. 

JULKADDER, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Bengal ; 27 miles S. of Iflamabad. 

_ JULKANPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat ; 
50 miles .N.W. of Amedabad. 

~ JULLOMA, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of La Paz ; 
50 miles S.W. of La Paz. 

JULSIO, a town of Sweden, in Weflmanland; 52 miles 
N. W. of Stroemfholm. 

JULTOWKOW, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Braclaw; 5; miles W.N.W. of Braclaw. 

IULUS, in Antiquity. See Lure. 

lutus, in Botany, an old name for the amentum, ov cat- 
kin, of Linnzus; but the word being now appropriated 
to a genus of infects, is laid afide by botanitts. 

Tuxus, in L£atomology, a genus of aptera, with the lip 
crenated and emiarginated ; feelers two, and filiform; body 
long, femi-cylindrical, and confifting of numerous tranf{verfe 
fegments ; legs numerous, being two on each fide of every 
fegment of the body. ‘This is the definition of the genus, 

according to the Gmelinian fyfem. Fabricius, to whom 
we are indebted for our knowledge of feveral new {pecies, 
diftinguifhes it merely by the lip and antennz ; the firlt of 
which, he obferves, is crenated and emarginate, and the 
latter moniliform; in addition to thefe ‘peculiarities, the 
firacture of the body, legs, &c. conftitute a fecondary 
character. The fpecies are chiefly afcertained by the num- 
ber of the legs. . 


Species. 
Ovarus. Legs each fide twenty. Linn. Onifcus, 
Gronov. 
Inhabits the feas of Europe. 
CompLanatus. Legs each fide thirty ; body flattith ; 


tail pointed. Fabr. ulus complanatus, L.inn., Degeer, 
&c. Scolopendra Iulacea, Scop. Lulus feolopendricus, Pod. 
Muf. 

Native of Europe. Linneus defcribes the antenna of this 

infe& as’being clavated, which is the cafe, though flightly. 
Depressus. Legs each fide thirty; body flattifh; tail 
rounded and entire. Fabr. 

An Indian fpecies of very large fize, the head of which 
is brown, and the fegments rough, grey, and prominent, 
each fide. Lund. 

Stigma. Legs thirty each fide; body black, with a 
white dot each fide on every alternate fegment. Fabr. 

Found at Tranquebar by Dr. Koenig. Its fize is twice 
that of Tulus complanatus; the antenna and legs are black ; 
tail pointed and white. 

Tripenratus Legs each fide thirty-fix; tail armed 
with three teeth. Fabr. 

An American fpecies, in the cabinet of Drury. The 
eighteen fegments of the body grey, and each marked with 
a ferruginous dorfal dot; legs with two denticles at the 
bale. ‘ 
~ Vanius. Legs feventy-cight each fide ; fegments of the 
body black at the bafe, and white at the tip. FPabr. 

A fpecies of moderate fize, which inhabits Italy. The 
head is black, with a white band in the middle; fegments 
whitifh, and having a fine or thin ferruginous margin; logs 
black. é 
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Crassus. Legs each fide eighty. Linn. 

Native of Afia.. Pale, with a line of minute black dots 
each fide ; tail acute. 

Terrestris. Legs each fide one hundred. Linn. Ju/us 
Safciatus, Degeer. 

Inhabits Europe. Don. Br. Inf, 

Carwirex. Legs each fide ninety-four; head and legs 
red; tail with a red line. Fabr. 

Native of Tranquebar. 


Inpus. Legs each fide one hundred and fifteen. Linn. 

Inhabits India. 

SasuLosus. Legs each fide one hundred and twenty. 
Linn. Jule glabro, &c. Ray. 


Found on the nut in Europe. 


Fuscus. Legs each fide one hundred and twenty-four. 
Lion, ; 

An inhabitant of India. 

Maximus. Legs each fide one hundred and thirty-four, 
Linn. 


A. large fpecies found in South America. 

Iutus, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Cyprinus ; which fee. 

JULY, in Chronology, the feventh month of the year, 
during which the fun-enters the fign Leo. The word is de- 
rived from the Latin Julius, the furname of C. Cefar the 
diétator, who was born in it. Mark Antony fir gave this 
month the name July, which was before called Oumtilis, as 
being the fifth month of the year, in the old Roman calendar 
eftablithed by Romulus, which began in the month of 
March. For the fame reafon, Auguit was called Searls ; 
and September, O&tober, November, and December, {till 
retain the name of their firft rank. 


“ Quz fequitur, numero turba notata fuo."" 


On the third day of this month the dog days are commonly 
fuppofed to begin, and to end on the eleventh day of Au- 
guft. See Canicurar Days 

Jury Flowers, or Gillyflowers, in Botany. See Prvx. 

Jury Flower, Clove. See Dianruus and Pink. 

Juty, Queen's, Flower. See Dame's VIOLET. 

Jury, Steck, Flower. See Stock, Xc. 

JUMANAH, in Geography, a river of Bengal, which 
runs into the bay, N. lat. 21° 34’. E. long. 88° 38. 

JUMANDAR, a town of aAfiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 
24 miles E.S.E. of Degnizlu. 

JUMBO, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Kaffon 5 

miles N.W. of Kooniakary. 

JUMBOOAH, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat; 5 
miles 5. of Broderah. 

JUMCUNDY, a town of Hindooftan, in Vifiapour ; 
rr miles W. of Galgala. 

JUMDAY, atown of Bengal; 30 miles S. of Bogli- 

our, 

JUMEAUX, a town of France, in the department of 
Puy-de-Dome, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri 
of iffoire. The place contains rro6, and the canton 7525 
inhabitants, on a territory of 122$ kiliometres, in ro com- 
munes. 

JUMETTAS, or Yumerras Keys, a range of rocks of 
iflets among the Bahamas, extending from the S.W. coait 
of the ifland of Yuma. N. lat. 22° 40'. W. long. 76°. 

JUMGERBAD, a town of Hindooltan; 30 miles W. 
of Be ares. 

JUMILAMURKA, a town of Hindooftan, in the Car 
natic; 25 miles N.N.W. of Ongoia. 

JUMIUL LRA, 2 town of Spain, in the province of Murcia ; 


22 miles S.W. of Murcia. ‘The town is fmal!, but contains 
about Sooo inhabitants.’ Lt i fituated at the entrance of a 
4 & large 
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large and magnificent valley, at the foot of the mountain 
on which its o!d caltle flands. The ftreets are ftraight, 
long, and large, but unpaved; the houfes are clean, though 
not {plendid. It has an hofpital under the title of the Holy 
Ghoft, a convent of Francifcan monks, and two parifh 
churches. 

JUMILLAC, Le Granp, a town of France, in the 
department of the Dordogne, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diltri€t of Nontron ; 9 miles N. of Exideuil. The 
place contains 2424, and the canton’ 8056 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 215 kiliometres, in 7 communes. 

JUMMANEAH, a town of -Hindooftan, in Candeith ; 
10 miles N.E. of Peploud. 

JUMMEEDY, a town of Bengal; 24 miles S. of Ghi- 
dore 

JUMMOO, Jumso, or Jumbhu, a town of Hindooftan, 
and capital of a diftri€t in Lahore, to which it gives name. 
It is diltant 42 cofles from Biffocly, and 50 about N. by E. 
from Lahore. It is fituated on the fide of a hill, near the 
river Rauvee, and divided into Upper and Lower ‘Towns. 
This place is a mart of confiderable confequence. Various 
circumitances concurred to divert the trade of Cachemire 
or Caihmere to Jummoo, and thus to render it a. place 
of extenfive commergial refort, where perfons of all de- 
{criptions, under the protection and encouragement of its 
chief, experienced in their perfons and property full fecurity. 
The commodities, conftituting the trade of Jammooand Cafh- 
mere, are tran{ported by men, ufually Cachemirians, whofe 
burdens are heavy, two of them making the load of a mule, 
and the hire is fixed at the rate of four rupees for each car- 
rier. The fhawls, when exported from Cachemire, are packed 
in au oblong bale, containing a certain weight or quantity, 
which, in the language of the country, 1s termed a * bidding,” 
enclofed in an ox’s or buffalo’s hide, and carried by the 
Cachemirian as a Scotchman carries his pack. 

In 1770, the period of Runzeid Deve’s death, Jummoo fuf- 
tained agrievous lofs; for one of his fonsfeized the government, 
put to death one of his brothers, who was intended by the fa- 
ther for his fucceflor, and imprifoned another. The Seiksem- 
braced this opportunity of invading Jumbo, from which they 
had before exacted a moderate tribute. The moft valuable 
divifion of the Jumboo diftriéts lay in the plain country, and 
formed a part of the Panjab, Thefe were laid waite by the 
Seiks, under a pretence of giving affiftance to the fugitive 
chief, who recurred to them for protection. N. lat. 33°. 
FE. dong.:74°\5'. 

JUMMUCANDY, a town of Bengal, 20 miles S.W. of 
Moorfhedabad. N. lat. 23° 56’. E. long. 88° 13’. 

JUMNAH, ariver of Hindooftan, which rifes in Thi- 
bet, and pafling by Delhi, runs into the Ganges at Allaha- 
bad. 

JUMNEE, a town of Bengal; 20 miles W. of Noony. 

JUMOTTO, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ximo; 
12 miles S.E. af Nangafaki. 

JUMP, in Mining, is one among the very numerous ap- 
pellations, which the diflocations of the ftrata have received 
from the practical miners of diff{scnt diftri@s. See our 
article FAULT. 

JUMPER is the name fora long iron tool, with a fleeled 
chiffel-like point, which they ufe in quarries and mines, for 
drilling, or boring fhot-holes in rocks, which require to be 
blalted with gunpowder. Drill, neger, and gad, are other 
terms for this tool. 

JUMUNDERAD, in Geography, a town of Sweden, 
in the province of Angermanland ; 24 miles N. of Herno- 
fand. 

JUNAGUR, cr Cuvunacur, a city and fortrefs of Hin- 
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dooftan, in Guzerat ; 170 miles S.W. of Amedabad. N, 
lat. 24° 50’. IE. long. 69° 54! 

JUNASKA, one of the Fox iflands, in the Pacific ocean. 
N. lat. 53° 26’. E. long. 189° 14/. 

JUNAT, a town of Bengal; 13 miles N.E. of Rogo- 
natpour. 

JUNCAGO, in Botany, Tourn. Inft. t. 142, fo called 
from its refemblance to a juncus, or ruth. See TRIGLOCHIN, 
Arrow-headed grafs. 

JUNCAL, in Geography, a fea-port of South America, 
in the country of Chili, fituated on the coaft of the Pacific 
ocean; 50 miles N. of Copiapo. f 

JUNCALAS, a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Pyrenees, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Argelés ; 12 miles S. of Tarbes. The place con- 
tains 400, and the canton 4572 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1024 kiliometres, in 18 communes. 

JUNCAW, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Mo- 
hurfunge ; 25 miles N. of Harriorpour. 

JUNCEZS, in Botany, Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 
257. See below. 

JUNCL, the 13th natural order of plants in Juffieu’s fyf- 
tem, or the third of his third clafs. It is named from one of 
its principal, or leading genera, Juncus, the Rufh, properly fo 
called. 

Juffieu’s third clafs comprehends monocotyledonous plants 
whofe ftamens are imferted into the calyx or corolla. His de- 
finition of the prefent order is as follows. 

Calyx (which, in fome of the genera, we fhould, with 
Linneus, term corolla) inferior, in fix deep fegments, (ra- 
ther of fix leaves, ) either equal or unequal, the three alternate 
ones, in the latter cafe, being larger, and petal-like, or it is 
glumaceous, and akin to the hufks of grafles. Stamens deti- 
nite (except in Sagittaria and perhaps A/i/ma), moftly fix, rare- 
ly three or nine, inferted into the lower part of the calyx. 
Germen fuperior, in fome fimple, with a fingle flyle ; the 
ftigma fimple or divided capfule of three cells and three 
valves; with many feeds, inferted into the partitions origi- 
nating from the centre ef each valve. In others the germens, 
ftill f{uperior, are three or fix, rarely indefinite, fometimes 
united at their bafe; {tyles and fligmas equal to them in 
number, as well as the capfules, which are fingle-celled, 
either diftin& or united, either iingle-feeded and often not 
buriting, or many-feeded, feparating into two valves at their 
inner edge, the margins of the valves, (or the partitions) bear- 
ing the feeds. Corculum (perhaps of all) in the fear of a 
horny albumen. Plants herbaceous. The radical leaves, as 
well as thofe on the lower part of the ftem, alternate and 
fheathing ; the upper and floral leaves often affuming the form 
of a fpatha, and feffile. Flowers furnifhed with fpathas. 

The fe€tions are four. 

1. Germen folitary. Capfule of three cells. Calyx gluma- 
ceous.— This comprifes five genera, al! Linnzan, £riocaulon, 
Reftio, Xyris, Aphyllanthes, and Juncus, the lait only properly 
an{wering to the character. 

2. Germen folitary. Capfule of three cells. Calyx half 
petal-like.—Here are fix genera, Mnafium of Schreber 
(which is Rapatea of Aublet ), Syena of Schreber (Aublet’s 
Mayaca), Pollia of Thunberg, Callifia, Commelina, and Tra- 
defeantia of Linneus. 

. Germens feveral. Capfules as many, fingle-celled. 
Flower-{talks radical, umbellate or whorled, the umbels and 
whorls encompafied witha three-leaved involucrum. Piants 
aquatic.—The genera are Butomus, Damajfonium, Alifma, 
and Sagittaria. 

4- Germens feveral (moftly three). Capfules as many, 
fingle-celled, fametimes united at their bafe. Flowers pag 
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eled or f{piked.—Here we find Ne@ris of Schreber (Ca- 
bomba of Aublet), Scheuchzeria, Triglochin, Narthecium (To- 
Jeldia of Hudfonand Smith), Helonias, Melanthium, Vera- 
trum, and Colchicum. 

This, nearly analogous to the depboider of Linnzus, is 
perhaps, on the whole, one of the leaft corre of Juffieu’s 
orders. The order of Juncea, extracted from it by Decan- 
dolle and Brown, is much better defined, in confequence of 
the expulfion of Refio and its allies on the one hand, and 
Commelina, &c. on the other, with the removal of other ge- 
era to their proper places. 

Junc1 Lapidei, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by 
authors to a {pecies of foflile coral, of the tubularia kind, 
and compofed of a congeries of fmall tubules, which are 
ufually round and ftriated within. 

JUNCKER, Gorrtos Joun, iv Biography, a learned 
phyfician, was born on the 3d of June, 1680, at Londorff, near 
Gieffen, in Heffe. He purfued his medical ftudies at Mar- 
purg and Erfurt, and afterwards took the degree of M.D. 
at Halle, in the year 1718. He became fubfequently a dif- 
tinguifhed profeflor in this univerfity, and attained a high re- 
putation as phyfician to the public hofpital. He died at 

Halle, onthe 25th of Odtober, 1759. His works, which 
are chiefly compilations, have been much efteemed, and are 
dill occafionally referred to, efpecially as they contain the 
beft and moft compendious view of the doétrines of Stahl, 
which he efpoufed and taught. They are as follows: 
1. “ Confpectus Medicine Theoretico-pratice, Tabulis 137 
primarios morbos, methodo Stahliana traétandos, exhibens,’’ 
Halle, 1718, 4to.;— 2. “ Confpectus Chirurgie, &c.’? ibid. 
1721, 4to.;—3. ‘* Confpectus Formularum Medicarum, 
&c.”” ibid. 1723, 4to.;— 4. “ Confpectus Therapeiz genera- 
lis, &c. Tabulis 20 methodo Stahliana confcriptus,’’ ibid. 
1725, 4to.;—5. “Coafpectus Chemie Theoretico-praCtice in 
forma ‘Tabularum Reprefentatus, &c. Tomus prior.’ ibid. 
1730, 4to.. This is an elementary work on chemiftry, ac- 
cording to the principles of Becher and Stahl.—6. “ Con- 
{pe &us Phyfiologie,’’ ibid. 1735, 4to. ;—and 7. “ Confpec- 
tus Pathologie,” ibid. 1736, 4to. Juncker likewife pub- 
difhed many academical thefes on medical, chirurgical, and 
philofophical fubjeé&ts. Eloy. Dict. Hift.—Gen. Biog. 

JUNCO, in Geography, a river of Africa, which crofles the 
Grain Coaft, and runs into the Atlantic ; go miles E,S.E. of 
Cape Monte. 

Junco, in Ornithology, the reed fparrow. 
R1IZA Schoeniculus. 

_ Junco isalfo ufed by Bellonius for a bird, feeming, by 
his defcription, the fame with what we call the ftint. See 
TRINGA Cinelus. 
JUNCTIN, Francis, in Biography, a mathematician of 
Florence, who flourifhed in the fixteenth century, and was 
for a time a Carmelite, but quitted his order, and going to 
France, abjured the Roman Catholic religion. He became 
.a corrector of the prefs, and afterwards a manufacturer of 
paper, and a banker, by which avocations he gained a large 
fortune. He died about the year 1580. He was author of 
_fome arithmetical works, commentaries on the {phere of Sa- 
crobofco, on the Reformation of the Calendar, and on the 
age of the Loves of Petrarch. 

JUNCTIONS, Among the Hindoos, junctions or meet- 
ings of many things are deemed holy and mylterious ; more 
efpecially the junctions of rivers. ‘The junction of the day 
with night, the forenoon with the afternoon, &c. are duly 
reverenced, by {trict obfervers, with appropriate prayers and 
ceremonies ; but the junction of rivers, above all, are very 
mytfterioufly contemplated. An act performed there, be at 
ever fo good, is rendered vaftly more fo by this holy loca 
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lity. Widows who burn themfelves with their hutband,’ 
corpfe, always do it, where praticable, at the junction of two 
rivers : this horrid facrifice is called Sati, which fec. As 
well as this {pecies of meritorious fuicide the Hindoos recog- 
nize fome others, and if performed at the coufiuence of rivers 
the merit of the aé& is greatly enhanced. 

‘¢ One of the holieft fpots of the Ganga (or Ganges) is 
where it joins the Yamuna (Jumna) below Delhi. A third 
facred river, the Sarafwati, is fuppofed to join them fub- 
terraneoufly, whence the junéiion 1s called 7riveni, or the 
three plaited lacks. Pilgrims here begin the ceremonies after- 
wards completed at Gaya. The confluence of rivers is a 
{pot peculiarly dear to Hindoos ; and this, ‘more efpecially 
of the Ganga and Yamuna, is fo highly efteemed, that a 
perfon dying there is confident of immediate beatitude, with- 
out rifk of farther tranfmigration Suicide is not only par- 
donable, but in fome cafes meritorious with Hindoos. Cut- 
ting one’s throat at the above holy junction, is, in reference 
to its immediate refult, an inftance of the latter. (See Ser- 
cipE.) Widows who become /ati, or pure, by burning them- 
felves with the bodies of their deceafed huibands, which is 
generally done at the /angam, or confluence of rivers, per- 
form an aét of meritorious fuicide. And all ads in them- 
{elves good, are rendered vaitly better if done on fuch a 
{pot.’” Moor's Hindoo Pantheon. 

JUNCTURE, any joint, or clofing, of two bodies. See 
JOINT. 

JUNCTURE, in Oratory, is a part of compofition, particu- 
larly recommended by Quintilian, and denotes fuch an atten- 
tion to the nature of the vowels, confonants, and fyllables in 
the conneétion of words, with regard to their found, as will 
render the pronunciation moft eafy and pleafant, and beit 
promote the harmony of the fentence. Thus the coalition 
of two vowels, occalioning an hollow and obfcure found, 
and likewife of fome confonants rendering it harfh and 
rough, fhould be avoided; nor fhould the fame fyl'a- 
ble be repeated at the beginning andend of words, be- 
caufe the found becomes hereby harfh and unpleafant. 
The following verfe in Virgil’s /Eneid is an example of junc- 
ture: 


« Arma Virumque cano, Troja qui primus ab oris.”’ 


JUNCULAM, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Java, on the S.W. coalt; 55 miles S.S.W. of Batavia, 
S. lat. 6° 40’. E. long. 105° 15'. 

JUNCUS, in Botany, an old Latin word, a jungendo, 
fay the etymologifts, from the ufe of the plants which bear 
this name in joming or binding things together. The 
Rufh.—Linn. Gen. 173. Schreb. 230. Willd. Sp. PI. 
v. 2, 204. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. Sm. Fl. Brit. 374. 
Brown. Prodr. Nov. Holl. vy. 1. 258. Jufl 44. Touran. 
t. 127. Lamarck Dié. v. 3. 263. [lluitr. t. 250. Gartn. 
t. 15. Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Tripetaloidee, Linn. Junci, Juffl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of fix oblong, pointed, per- 
manent leaves, inferior. Cor. none. Svam. Vilaments fix, 
(in J. comglomeratus only three), capillary, very fhort; an- 
thers oblong, erect, the length of the periaoth. Pi? 
Germen fuperior, pointed, triangular; ityle fhort, thread. 
thaped ; ftigmas three, long, thread-fhaped, downy, inflexed, 
Peric. Caplule invefted with the calyx, triangular, of three 
mere or lefs completely divided cells, with three valves, the 
partitions from their centre. Seeds various in number, rarely 
jolitary, roundith. 

Eff, Ch. Calyx of fix leaves; permanent. Corolla none, 
Capfule fuperior, of three valves, with one or three cells, 
Seeds feveral, Stigmas three. 
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The extenfive and very natural genus of Juncus is com- 
modioufly enough divided into two feétions ; the firft con- 
taining fuch as have leaflefs ftems, the fecond thofe with 
feafy ones. Of the former Willdenow reckons fifteen 
fpecies, of the latter twenty-five. This author has judi- 
gioufly enriched his ftock by adopting thofe indubitable, 
chieil\ alpine, {pecies, which Scheuchzer, Haller, Allioni 
and other alpine botanifts had well defined, but which Lin- 
WLUS had, rather iucautioufly, huddled together under his 
pilifus and campeftris. His Sylt. Veg. ed. 14, contains only 


twenty-two inall. Lamarck has thirty -two, The palle/cens 
of the latter, omitted by Willdenow, G very diltiné, 
though near articulatus, found at Buenos Ayres. Its 


flowers are much fewer together than in zodo/us, to wich 

Lamarck fufpefed it might belong. Mr. Brown has added 

nine New Holland fpecies, previoufly nondefcript, to the 

catalogue, and we be lie »ve America affords feveral more. 

Eight Britifh fpecies are found in the firft feGtion, fifteen 
in the fecond. OF the former may ferve as examples, 

J. acutus, Engl. Bot. t. 1614, a large and rigid {pinous- 
pointed plant, found on fome of our fandy fea-coaits, but 
rarely. 

J. maritimus, t. 1725, much more common, and found 

not only in clean fand, but in muddy falt-marfhes alfo, con- 
pha with the former By Pinneas, from which it differs 
in its more flender form, glaucous colour, and oblong cap- 
fules. 

J. conglomeratus, t. 335, which is triandrous, and effu/us, 
t. 836, are both extremely common in moilt places, as 1s 
Jquarrofus, t. 933, on the moit dry and barren fandy 
heaths. 

The fecond feétion, with leafy ftems, is much more va- 
rious and remarkable. In the beginning of it we find a 
tribe whofe leaves are internally cellular, with tranfverfe 
partitions, fo as to feel, and even to look, jointed. Thefe 
are fcarcely yet well under{tood, efpecially the American 
enes, to which the Linnean nodofus belongs. Thofe of 
Britifh growth have lately been well elucidated by the Rev. 
H. Davies in ‘Tr. of Linn. Soc. v.10. See Engl. Bot. 
t. 238, now called acutiflorus, t. 2143, lampocarpus, and 
t. 2144, obtufiflorus, all: confounded by Linnzus under his 
erticulatus:— A. more flender tribe fucceed. J. bulbofus, 
t. 934, very BP EOPERY, fo called, from a bulbous-rooted 
fpecies, J. uliginofus, t. Sot, hore fynonym was once re- 
ferred to it. J. bufontus, t. 802, with a very compound 
fiender ftem, is COmImOD in watery places, and rather extra- 
ordinary ih its genus for having only an annual root. J. gra- 
cilis, te 2174, anew Scottifh fpecies, refembles it in general 
afpeét, but is not fo much branched, nor fo leafy. 

J. biglumis, t. 898, triglumis, t. 899; and cajflaneus, t. QOO, 
are three rare and curious mountain kinds, the firft in par- 
ticular, a Lapland plant, extremely uncommon in Britain, 
and fearcely well known by fome of our beit botaniits. It 
may however always be diftinguifhed from two-flowered 
fpecimens of trighimis, by the flowers being placed one above 
another, not in “the fame plane. 

The genus finifhes with another very diftin& tribe, whofe 
copious bread leaves, and more or lefs panicled numerous 
flowers, with a fhining brown, yellow, or brilliant white 
calyx, give their leading characters. Of thefe are the com- 
mon J. pilofus, Engl. Bot. t. 736; the more rare J. For/leri, 
t. #2933; the great /y/vaticus, t. 737 (Willdenow’s maximus) 3 
the beautiful /uteus of Allioni, Villars Dauph. t. 6, common 
on the alps of Switzerland, Savoy, &c.; the elegant niveus 
found on the mountains of Italy, Switzerland, and fome 
parts of Germany ; and our common campe/lris, Engl. Bot. 
t. O72, 


JUN 
JUNDGEH, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 


in the province a Natolia; 16 miles W. of Kintaja. 
JUNDOO, a town of Bengal; 5 miles S. of Ghidore. 
JUNE, the fixth month of the year, during which the 
fun enters the fign of Cancer. The word comes from the 
Latin Junius, which fome derive @ Junone. Ovid, in the 
fixth of his Valli, makes the goddefs fay, 


‘© Junius a no{tro nomine nomen habet.”’ 


Others rather derive it @ junioribus, this beirg for young 
people, as the month of May was for old ones. 


“ Junius eft juvenum, qui fuit ante fenum.”? 


In this month is the fummer folftice. 

JUNERE, or Jencacuur, m_ Geography, a town of 
Hindoottan, in the country of Bagl ana; 122 miles HHS Ww. a 
of Aurungabad. N. lat. 19? 11’. E. long. 73° 59). 

JUNES, Ex, a town of Morccco; 15 miles N.E. of 
Azamor. : 

JUNGDRAWBERG, a town of Pruffia, in the pala- 
tinate of Culm; 20 miles S. of Dantzic. 

JUNGERBAD, a town.of Hindooflan; 35 miles W. 
of Benares. 

JUNGERMANNTIA, in Botany, a cryptogamic genus 
of plants, very numerous in fpecies, as well as ditine in 
character, named by Ruppius and Micheli, who have been 
followed by all botaniits fince, in honour of Lewis Junger- 
mann, Profeflor of Botany at Altdorf, and afterwards at 
Gieflen, in the early part of the feventeenth century. He 
wrote catalogues of the wild plants found near thofe towns, 
as well as near Leipfic, his native place, and Frankfort on 
the Maine. Hailer fays- he left a fine hortus ficcus of two 
thoufand plants, which is ftill preferved at Altdorf. Of 
him it may jultly be faid, that the genus in queftion has | 
preferved his name, rather than his merits, from oblivion; 
for thofe to whom it is familiar, commonly rather won 
than take any pains to inquire, who Jungermann was. 
Linn. Gen. 564. Schreb. 764. Mart. Mill. Diét. v. 2. 
Mich. Gen. 6. t. 5. Hedw. Ghee 83. t. 22,23. Sehmi- | 
del. Monogr. ann. 1760. cum tab. Juff. 8. Lamarck — | 
Dic. v. 3. 278. Illuftr. t. 875. (Lichenaltrum; Dill 
Mufc. 4769. t. oon ) Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Al- | 


ge, Lim. C. Hepatice, Schreb. Nat. Ord. Alge, Linn. 
Hepatice, Jutf. | 
Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. and Cor. none. Stam. Anthers | 


aggregate, of an indeterminate number, in powdery heads, 
which are either ftalked, feffile, or immerted in the fubftance 
of the frond. 

Female on the fame (rarely on a feparate) plant. Ca/. 
Perianth ere&t, tubular, truncate, varioufly crenate or 
jagged. Cor. Veil membranous, feffile, {maller than the 
perianth, fomewhat globofe, clofed on all fides, crowned — 
with the ftyle, at length buriting at the top. Pi/?. Germen _ 
oblong, feffile, enclofed in the veil; ftyle folitary, cylin- 
drical, terminating the veil ;. ftigma abriipt, tubular. Perle. 
Capfile elevated on a long, flefhy, very tender, pale, fimple, 
cylindrical ftalk, globofe, of one cell, at length burfting in- 
to four equal, permanent valves, fpreadin g's in the form of a 
crofs, Seeds very numerous, globular, adhering by {piral 
elattic fibres to the bafe, fummit, difk or bist of the 
valves. 

Obf. Several germens are often found in one perianth, 
though only one of them comes to perfe¢tion, the others 
withering at the bafe or fides of its veil. 

Eq”, Ch. Male, Anthers aggregate, in powdery heads. 
Female, Capfule of four valves, on a ftalk-riling from a tu- 
bular calyx. Seeds attached to elaftic filaments. 


* 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be more elegant than the general habit of 
this genus, which is, in a manner, intermediate between the 
true Moffes, or Mufti, and the other Hepatice and Alge. 
It is throughout highly vafcular or cellular, exhibiting the 
appearance of fine internal reticulations, as in Hookeria and 
fame other mofles; but the texture is commonly more ten- 
der and fucculent than in that family. Some fpecies emit 
an aromatic fragrance, like that of red cedar wood, very 
perceptible and delightful in groves, or the fhady walks of 
gardens. The capfule is effentially different from that of 
the true moffes, ia having no operculum or lid; but the fin- 

ular character of the ftyle terminating the veil, or corolla, 

is proper toboth. Great ambiguity occurs in the botanical 
defcriptions of the various fpecies, from Linazus having 
termed the whole plart a frond, though he often inadvert- 
ently calls its fegments leaves, folia, and {peaks of the fem, 
as if the plant were a real herdba, as in the Mu/ci. On this 
fubjeét the writer of the prefent article has long been at a 
lofs to form a decided opinion, and in the defcriptions of 
many Jungermannia in Englifh Botany, has given into the 
practice of Schreber and others, who ufe the terms leaves 
and flipulas, for what, according to the original Linnean 
principle, are fegmants of the frond, leaflets, or feales. On 
* mature deliberation, however, it feems beft to keep rigidly 
to. this laft-mentioned principle. The ftalks, and the leaf- 
lets, or fegments of the fronds, will always be found homo- 
geneous and infeparable. ‘he apparent leaves are never 
thrown off like the real leaves of other plants, but are of one 
fubftance with the part that bears them. The Jungermannie 
acaules, which conftitute the laft fection of the genus, as epi- 
phylla, Hedw. Theor. t. 21—23 ; pinguis, Engl. Bot. t. 185; 
multifida, t. 186, &c. have to all intents and purpofes real 
fronds, not ftems and leaves; and it would be offering great 
violence to nature to fuppofe fome fpecies of a genus to be 
* frondofe and others herbaceous. Some German writers in- 
deed cut this gordian knot, by abolifhing the term frond al- 
together; but againit fuch a meafure we muft put in our 
decided prote(t. (See Proxy.) Little difficulty will arife 
from calling the ferments leaflets inftead of leaves. and what 
apuave been termed ttipulas, may, by the analogy of ferns, be 
 fafely named feales, /guame. In Engl. Bot. v. 31. p. 2231, 
we have fuggefted the propriety of terming the larger half 
of the leaflet, (in thofe fpecies ufually known by the appel- 
lation of auricled,) in Latin /obus, and the fmaller one, or 
auricle, /obulus. This wi!l be found very commodious in 
conftruéting neat {pecific charatters. In Englith /eafflet and 
Side-lobe will be equivalent to thofe terms. 
~ On all thefe particulars, and others, we have had frequent 
confultation with our able friend Mr. W. J. Hooker, whofe 
attention to this genus has been very deep and minute, and 
who has undertaken to illuftrate the Britihh fpecies in par- 
ticular, with excellent figures and defcriptions. 

Our native fpecies amount to above 60, though Hudfon 
has but 30. The foreign ones are very numerous, but the 
preater part remain undeferibed, except what profeffor 
Swartz has given in his Prodromus. Mr. Archibald Menzies 
colle&ted, at the Cape of Good Hope, Staten Land, the 
welt coaft of North America, and efpecially at Dufky bay, 
in New Zealand, a profufion of new and magnificent f{pecies, 
of which he has favoured us with fpecimens, but he referves 
to himfelf their defcription, which is anxioufly expected by 
his friends. It is prefumed that 150 Jangermannie might 
“eafily be reckoned up. Linnens’s Syft. Veg. ed. 14, has 
but 33 in all, but his herbarium contains many more. 
Dillenius was the firft who laboured with much fuccefs to 
explain the fpecies of this genus, though Micheli alfo be- 
ftowed no {mall pains upon them, but bis figures are, in this 
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inftance, not very expreffive. Schmidel, in his /eoncs, hag 

iiluftrated a few {pecies fo amply and accurately as to leave | 

nothing to be wifhed. It is but juftice to Mr. Sowerby to 

fay, that the plates he has given of Jungermanniaz, in Engl. 

hai are as characteriflic as molt botanical figures of any 
ind. 

A natural diftribution of the fpecies is fill wanting. Lin- 
neus divides them into five feGions. 

1. Fronds pinnate ; leaflets turned to one fide. Of this the 
common J. a/plenioides, Engl. Bot. t. 1788, and didentatas 
t. 606, are examples. 

2. Fronds pinnate ; leaflets with auricles, or flipulas (rather 
feales), beneath. 

See J. nemarofu, t. 607, which has auricles (fide-lobes) 
and reptans, t. 608, which has fcales. 

3. Fronds imbricated. 

Under this head are arranged tamari/cifola, t. 1086, cilta~ 
ris, t. 2241, and fome other very fine {pecies. 

4. Shoots imbricated on all fides, the leaflets /cattered. 

To this belong concinnata, t. 2229, and trichophylla, 
t. 2252. J. rupefris and alpina are properly eltablithed as 
a genus of real Mu/ci by Ehrhart, under the name of Andreea, 
Andrea of F). Brit. 1178. Engl. Bot. t. 1277, 1278, and 
2162, and Hooker in T'r. of Linn. Soc. v. 10. 351. 

5. Without a flem, the fronds being finple. 

To this, as we have already faid, belong <piphylla, pinguis, 
and multifida. 

The intelligent reader will eafily perceive the infufficiency 
and inaccuracy of thefe fubdivifions, and the neceflity of 
better. The difficulty lies in finding technical characters 
to mark natural feétions. It is eafy enough to arrange any 
natural obje&ts by fuch charaéters artificially, without ree 

ard to their real affinities. S. 

JUNGEVSKOFJ, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of ‘T'obolik ; 56 miles S. of Kemfkoi. ; 

JUNGFRAU (probably from the Celtic Jua-fra, i. e. a 
place from which water defcends), a mountain in the canton 
of Bern, in Switzerland, which, according to profeffor Tral- 
les’s trigovometrical furvey, rifes 12,852 feet above the level 
of the fea, and affords a fpeCtacle, the fublime beauty of 
which is fearcely equalled by any other object of nature ia 
the Alps. The middle part of this ttupendous mafs is more 
generally known by the above name ; the cuneiform rock 
towards the right hand (when viewed from the Pletfch. 
mountain) is called the Mond, and the fummit, covered by 
eternal fnows, is called the Jungfrau-hern. The valley of 
Lauterbrunn, at the foot of this mountain, is too confined 
to allow the eye to feize the whole grandeur of the object 
before it; but from the neighbouring Pletfch mountain it 
may be feen to the greatett advantage, together with the 
valt groups of other craggy mountains and glaciers with 
which it is connected. 

We read in an article from Bern, in the Moniteur of 25th 
Aug. 1811, that, in the beginning of that month, two Swils 
gentlemen have fucceeded in afcending the fummit of this 
ftupendous mountain, an undertaking which, hitherto, has 
been deemed impracticable. After having {pent three days 
and four nights on the {now and ice, and made foye fruitleis 
attempts, they have feen their endeavours crowned on the 
3d of Auguit, when they reached the fummit, where they 
fixed a black flag. They intend publishing an account of 
this remarkable journey. 

JUNGFRUN, Sror, a fmall ifland, about fix miles in 
circuit, on the W. fidé ofthe gulf of Bothnia; it is high 
and rocky, and dangerous to navigators, N, lat. 61 10', 
EK. long. 17° 10'. 

JUNcFRUN. 
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Junerrun, Jil], another fmall ifland on the W, fide of 
the gulf of Bothnia. N. lat.61° 16’... E.long. 17° 9!. 
JUNGHERAH, a {mall ifland in the river Ganges, on 
which is a feminary of Hindoo mendicants; 12 miles from 
Boglipour. 

JUNGIA, in Botany, fo named by the younger Linnzus, 
in memory of Joachim Jungius, a learned German botanitt 
of the 17th century. (See JunGrus.) Linn. Suppl. 58. 
Schreb. 589. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 2391. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 2. Jufl. 175.—Clafs and order, Syngenofia Poly- 
gamia-fegregata. Nat. Ord. Compofite capitate, Linn. Cina- 
rocephale anomale, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Common perianth of many, fomewhat 
fpreading, linear, obtufe, channelled leaves, containing three 
or four flowers: partial longer, many-flowered, of many, 
nearly equal, oblong, channelled, obtufe, ereé&t leaves. Cor. 
compound, of uniform, hermaphrodite, equal florets: partial 
ef one petal, funnel-fhaped; the tube dilated upwards ; limb 
of two lips; the outer longeft, revolute, linear, toothed at 
the extremity ; inner deeply divided into two f{mall, erect, 
acute fegments. Sam. Filaments five, very fhort, inferted 
into the tube of each floret ; anthers united into a cylinder. 
Pift. Germen inferior, linear, angular ; flyle thread-fhaped ; 
ftigmas two, revolute, obtufe. Peric. none, except the un- 
altered calyx. Seeds folitary, angular. Down long, feflile, 
feathery. Recept. clothed with fcales, refembling the leaves 
of the calyx. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle chaffy. Common perianth containing 
three flowers. Florets tubular, two-lipped; the outer lip 
ligulate ; inner deeply divided. 

1. J. ferruginea. Linn. Suppl. 390. Gathered by Mutis, 
or fome of his pupils, in New Granada. A free or /brub, 
whofe branches are round, clothed with foft down, of a rufty 
-hue, at leaft in the dried fpecimen. eaves alternate, re- 
mote, ftalked, flat, rounded, bluntly five-lobed ; heart-fhaped 
at the bafe; hairy on both fides; lighter coloured beneath. 
The only leaf we have feen is two inches in diameter, but 
there is reafon to think the lower ones may be much larger. 
footfalks downy and rufty. Panicle terminal, large, re- 
peatedly branched with downy ftalks. F/owers in roundifh 
cluttered heads. /orets purple, encompafled with the long 
white down of the feed. 

This plant is known in Europe by the fingle fpecimen 
in the Linnzan herbarium only, nor has any figure of it ap- 

eared. 

JUNGILE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Benares ;\20 miles S. of Bidzigur. 

JUNGIPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bengal, where 
the Eaft India Company have a faétory for raw filk ; 20 
anites N. of Moorfhedabad. 

JUNGIUS, Joacuim, in Biography, an eminent mathe- 
matician, phyfician, and botanift, the fon of a {choolmatter at 
Lubec, in Germany, was born on the 21ft of OGober 1587. 
His mother was daughter to a clergyman of the cathedral 
church at Lubec. Jungius having unfortunately been de- 
prived of his father very early in life (for he was {tabbed 
one evening“upon his return home from a convivial party), 
and being left with a flender patrimony, was obliged to de- 
pend almoft entirely upon his own exertions for whatever 
knowledge and information he was anxious to acquire, the 
narrownefs of his circumftances not enabling him to pafs 
through the ufual routine of a learned and philofophical 
education. Notwithftanding this ob{tacle, we are informed 
that, in his youth, he became a very fubtle logician, and in- 
genious difputant. By a clofe attention to fuch ftudies he 
prepared his mind for that clearnefs of inveftigation and 
gccuracy of judgment, which were fo eminently confpicuous 
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in the works which he publifhed at a more advanced period 
of his life. Seleéting the ftudy of medicine as a profeffion, 
he travelled, at the age of 30, over a great part of Italy, and 
vifited many of the principal places in Germany. His great 
object in travelling was to become acquainted with fome of 
the moft diflinguifhed phyficians of that time, from whofe 
company and converfation he hoped to derive much amufe- 
ment and inftruétion. He had previoufly graduated at the 
univerfity of Gieflen A, D. 1607, at which time he was 
ranked firft among his competitors in the lift of honours, and 
he remained there a few years in the capacity of mathemati- 
cal tutor. In 1624 he married Catharine, the daughter of 
Valentine Haffeman, a refpeCtable citizen of Roftock, in 
Lower Germany, by whom he had no iffue. She died in 
1638, from which period he remaineda widower. He had 
been chofen profeffor of phyfic at Helmftadt in 1625, which 
had led him to remove from Rofteck ; but, on account of 
the Danifh war, he was obliged, foon after his appointment, 
to fly to Brunfwick, where he refided for a fhort time, and 
pragtifed as a phyfician. However, he foon returned to 
Helmftadt, till, in 1629, he was appointed reétor of the fchool 
at Hamburgh. 

Jungius feems to have eminently diftinguifhed himfelf in 
the feveral ftudies of theology, medicine, mathematics, meta- 
phyfics, and botany, upon all which purfuits his opinions 
and obfervations are handed down to us in his writings, 
though the moft famous part of his work, entitled ‘¢ Doxo- 
{copie Phyfice Minores,”’ is upon the laft mentioned fub- 
ject, botany. This book was firft printed at Hamburgh, 
in gto. A.D. 1662, and again, in 1679, under the care of 
Martin Fogel, with this additional title, « Precipuarum 
opinionum phyficarum.’’ «A copy of the former edition of 
this work is in the Linnzan library, having been prefented 
to Linnzus by his pupil, profeflor P. D. Gifeke, of Ham- 
burgh. The botanical part of it, tucluded in the third 
feCtion of the fecond part, occupies about 100 pages. Here 
are to be found many judicious and acute rules for making 
diftin& fpecies of plants, as well as fome curious remarks 
upon genera. Profeflor Jungius was alfo the firft author 
who contended that trees cannot with propriety be feparated 


from other plants with re{pe& to their clafification, though — 


the honour of having firlt farted this idea is often beltowed 
upon Rivinus, for till this time trees had been regarded as 
a fuperior kind of produétions in the vegetable ‘kingdom. 
Jungius preferred the difcriminative marks afforded by the 
herbage in general, viz. the leaves, ftalks, and flower-cups of 
plants to thofe which are taken from colour, tafte, or {mell. 
He was a great critic in botanical nomenclature ; and con- 
ftru€ted a variety of terms which agree with thofe of Lin- 
nzeus. Many fpecies of plants were judicioufly feparated 
and determined by him, which had before been entirely mif- 
placed or confufedly arranged. He moreover deteéted the 
feed of certain plants which, till his time, were fuppofed to 
have been deftitute of feed, efpecially in the genus Salix 


His remarks upon botanical difcrimination have been of — 


confiderable advantage to fucceeding botanifts, and many of 
his definitions are repeatedly made ule of by our immortal 
countryman, Ray. What further teft of his abilities is re- 
quifite? It has been faid, with a view to detract from the 
fame of L.innzus, that the works of our author furnifhed 
him with many hints which he never acknowledged; but 
this is fcarcely poffible, for though their ideas accord in 
many points, yet there is reafon to believe that Linnzeus 
never faw the writings of Jungius till long after his own were 
publifhed, 
Much credit is due to the fubjeét of our memoir for having 
heen the firft who projeGted and railed a literary fociety in 
° + Germany, 
> 


_ 1693. 
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Germany, though this inftitution did not fhare a better fate 
than the one which had juft before been found in this coun- 
try (and which appears to have ferved for its model) by 
Hugh Latimer, Thomas Linacre, and others, for the pur- 
pofe of difcuffing and illuftrating Ariftotle’s philofophy. 
They both flourifhed but for a thort period, though the 
Heunetic or Ereunetic fociety, as it was called, eftablithed 
by profeffor Jungius, was on a far more comprehenfive 
plan than the other, and may indeed be confidered as having, 
in fome meafure, embraced the fame views with which the 
Royal Society was afterwards inftituted in Great Britain. 
‘The fame of Jungius was originally diffufed through this 
country by his noble pupil, the honourable Charles Caven- 
difh, who appears to have ftudied under him at Hamburgh. 
This gentleman was brother to the earl of Newcaltle, who 
had the care of Charles I. when a youth. 
~ After a long life, {pent in the acquirement and diffufion 
of general philofophical knowledge, and having always 
manifefted a ftrong attachment to the Lutheran church, 
profeffor Jungius departed this life on the 23d of September 
1657, at the age of Fo years, and was buried in the church 
of St. John at Hamburgh, where a handfome tablet was in- 
{cribed to his memory by his friend and pupil, Michael 
Kirften. The following is a lift of his works, as given by 
artin Fogel, who edited the fecond edition of his ‘ Doxo- 
f{copiz.”’ 
~ Logica Hamburgenfis. 
~ Geometria Empirica. 
4to. 
Doxofcopie Phyfice Minores, fine Ifagoge Phyfica 
Doxofcopica. Hantb. 1662, in 4to. 
~ Kurzer Bericht von der Didaética oder Lehrkunft Wolf- 


Hamb. 1638, in 8ve. 
Roftock, femel et Hamb. bis, in 


) gang: Ratichii, durch Chriftoph. Helvicum und Joach. 
u 


ngium. Gieffen, 1614, in 4to. 
_ Difputationes de naturali Dei cognitione: de potentia 
aftiva: de loco Ariftotelis, lib. 3. de ceelo, t. 66: de figuris 
locum replentibus; de relationibus ; de notionibus fecundis : 
de demonttratione tritermina: de definitionibus, &c. 
Haller’s Bibl. Bot. Witten. Memorie Philofophorum, 
Franckfort, 1679. 
_ JUNGKEN, Jonn Hetraic, a phyfician, was born at 
Kalern, in Heffe, in December 1648, and was diftinguifhed by’ 
his abilities during his early ftudies. He purfued his medical 
education at Marpurg and at Heidelburg, and took the de- 
gree of dotor at the latter univerfity in 1671. After this 
eriod, he fpent many years in travelling in purfuit of know- 
rn, and finally fettled at Frankfort on the Maine in 1689, 
and was appointed phyfician to the public hofpital there in 
He obtained a high reputation and a oft extenfive 
practice, in the courfe of which, however, he publifhed feveral 
works. He died, greatly regretted, on the 5th of January, 
1726. His writings are now feldom referred to, and it will 
be unneceffary here to detail the long titles of them. They 


_ treated of every branch of the profeffion, but chiefly on che- 


-miftry and pharmacy ; and his pathology was founded on 
‘the mathematical doétrines, efpecially thofe of Defcartes. 
Eloy. Did. Hit. 

JUNGLEBARRY, in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 

o miles N. of Dacca. 

JUNGNAYU, a town of Germany, and capital of a lord- 
fhip belonging to the princes of Furftenberg ; 14 miles W. 
of Buchau. 
~ JUNCS Hovuxn, or Head, a cape of Denmark, on the 
E. coalt of the ifland of Zealand. N. lat. 53 7’. E. long. 
mar yr". 

JUNIATT A, a town of America, in Pennfylvania, 5 
miles W.N.W. of Huntingdon,—Alfo, a river of Pennfyl- 
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vania, which rifes from two fprings in the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and runs into the Sufquehannah, 15 miles N.W. of 
Harvifburg. 

JUNIEU, Sr., a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Vienne, and chief place of a canton, in the difiri& 
of Rochechouart ; 15 miles W. of Limoges. The place con- 
tains 6046, and the canton 12,519 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 170 kiliometres, in feven communes. N. lat. 4 
E. long. 9’ 5'. 

JUNIOW, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Brac- 


’ 
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law ; 52 miles N. of Braclaw. 


JUNIPA, in Botany, the name of a tree of the Caribbee 
iflands, and fome other places, the fruit of which is faid to 
yield a juice as clear as water, yet yields a fine violet- 
coloured dye, and being rubbed twice on the fame place, 
makes it black. This tincture, ic is faid, cannot be got out 
by foap, or any other method of cleanfing, but after nine or 
ten days difappears of itfelf. It is faid alfo, by the fame 
authors, that hogs and parrots, feeding on this fruit, have 
their flefh and their fat all tinged throughout of a violet 
colour. 

JUNIPERUS, an ancient Latin name, of whofe mean- 
ing or derivation no account is given.—Juniper. Linn. 
Gen. 531. Schreb. 7o5. Sm. Fl. Brit. 1085. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 413. Tournef. 
t. 361. Juff. 413. Lamarck. [lluftr. t. 829. Gertn. 
t. g1.—Clafs and order, Diacia Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. 
Conifere, Linn. and Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Ca/. Catkin conical, confifting of a com- 
mon receptacle, bearing three rows of three flowers each, 
with a terminal one ; the bafe of each flower is a broad, fhort, 
incumbent feale fixed by a ftalk to the common receptacle. 
Cor. none. Stam. Filaments (inthe terminal flower) three, 
awl-fhaped, united below into one body (in the lateral flowers 
fearcely perceptible); anthers three, diftin& in the terminal 
flower, but in the lateral ones attached to the bafe of each 
{cale.— Female, Cal. the fcales cf a catkin, fewer, imbri- 
cated, the upper ones at length flefhy and permanent. Cor. 
none. /Pi/?. Germens three, imbedded in the uppermoft 
{cales; ftyles three, iimple ; ftigmas fimple. Peric. Berry 
flefhy, roundifh, marked in the lower part with three, oppo- 
fite, obfolete tubercles, the points of the coalefced feales, and 
at the top umbilicated with three teeth. Sceds. Nuts three, 
oblong, convex on one fide, angular on the other ; abound- 
ing with cells of turpentine on the outfide. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx-feales of a catkin. Corolla none. 
Stamens three.—Female, Calyx-fcales of a catkin, fewer, at 
length pulpy, united into a berry with three feeds. _ 

1. J. communis. Common Juniper. Linn. Sp. PI. 1470. 
Eng!. Bot. t. 1100. Woody. Med. Bot. t. 95.—Leaves 
three together, f{preading, tipped with a fpine, and longer 
than the ripe fruit.—A native of open, hilly places on a cal- 
careous foil, flowering in May, though by no means a com- 
mon plant in Britain.—This /Srud 1s generally of humble 
growth, much branched, rigid, {mooth, evergreen. Juice of 
the whole plant a kind of turpentine. /Vood hard and 
durable Leaves oppofite, acerofe, channelled, tharp- 
pointed, glaucous above. Cathins dicecious, axillary. 
Berry globofe, dark-purple, covered with a glaucous dew, 
{weetifh and aromatic — he alpine variety 2 1s more humble 
inits growth, and more deprefled, having broader /eaves and 
rather oblong berries —The bark of juniper is frequently 
converted into ropes, and it is well known that fpirits, when 
impregnated with the effential oil of its berries, become 
Juniper water, or Gin.—Linneus obferves, in his Flora 
Lapponica, n. 376, that the Laplanders drink infufions of . 
the Juniper-berries, as we do tea and coffee, and that the 
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Swedes prepare a beverage from them in great eftimation 
for its diuretic and antifcorbutic qualities —-There is reafon 
to prefume that the Swedifh variety of this fhrub, which is 
much taller and more arborefcent than our’s, may be a dif- 
tin&t {pecies. 

Linnzus enumerates nine fpecies of this genus, and pro- 
f-ffor Martyn eleven, the moft remarkable of which are the 
following.— J. Oxycedrus, the brown-berried Juniper, a na- 

tive of Spain, the fouth of France, and the Levant.—The 

wood of this fpecies is fuppofed to have been the famous 
cedar of the ancients, celebrated for its durability, of which 
fome of their firft {tatues were made, before the ule of marble 
in this branch of art was Conroe virginiana, a native of 
North America, the Weft India iflands, and Japan.—The 
wood of this tree 1s celebrated for its very powerful fra- 
grance, and for refitting the attacks of infects, being the 
well-known red cedar, ufed for lead pencils, and formerly 
in great requeit for wainf{cotting, and cabinet-work. Large 
trees of it are not uncommon in the older gardens “and 
fhrubberies of this country.—J. bermudiana is alfo a hardy 
tree with us. It is fulpe&ted that more fpecies than one 
have been confounded ‘inte this or the laft.—./. Jabina, the 
common Savin, a native of the fouth of Europe, is fufh- 
ciently well known, and is a popular medicine in fome female 
complaints, being alfo fuppefed to be powerfully capable of 
procuring abortion. It is commonly of humble growth, 
but fometimes forms a handfome dark evergreen bafh three 
or four feet high. In Greece it is faid to become a tree 
like a cyprefs, with a trunk a foot in diameter. - Botanits 
are by no means correétly verfed in the fpecies of this 
genus, or the varieties to which they are fubjet —J. Lycia, 
is with difficulty diltinguifhed from the laft; its fhoots are 
however fomewhat thicker, and its leaflets more acute and 
lefs cluftered. It is a native of the fouth of France and the 
Levant. - ‘The gum-refin Olibanum, of a flrong {mell, and bit- 
terifh pungent tafte, isextracéted from the Lycian cedar, and 
is fuppofed to have been ufed by the ancients in their facri- 
fices, being fill employed in Catholic countries in their re- 
ligious ceremonies, as incenfe. 

~ Jur NIPERUS, 18 Gardening, comprehends plants of the ever- 
green tree and fhrub kinds, of which the fpecies generally 
cultivated are, the common juniper (J. communis) ; the 
brown-berried juniper (J. oxycedrus) 5 the Spanith juni- 
per, J. thufifera) ; ; the Barbadoes juniper (J. barbadentis) 
the Bermudas juniper (J. bermudiana) ; the favin (J. fa- 
bina) ; the Virginian juniper, or red cedar (J. virginiana) 5 
the Phoenician juniper, or cedar (J. pheenicea) ; and the 
Lycian juniper, or cedar (J. ly cia). 

The fixth {fpecies hasa variety with variegated leaves, 

And the feventh f{pecies aftords the Swedifh or tree juni- 
pers which rifes to a very confiderable height. Alfo the 
alpine or mountain juniper, which has the leaves broader 

and thicker, and the berries of a rather oval fhape. 

Method of Culture —AM thefe plants, except the fifth 
fort, may be increafed either by feeds, layers, or cuttings ; 
the latter methods are proper for the faa kinds. 

The feeds or berries fhould be fown in beds of light earth, 
in the early autumn or fpring, but the former is the better 
in light foils, in a warm fheltered fituation, in the open 

ground, being well rakedin. ‘The beds fhould be kept per- 
fectly Clear frau yi eeds, and the young plants be occationally 
watered during the fummer feafon. atthe the plants have 
had two years growth in thefe beds, and are beconie {trong, 
they fhould be removed into nurfe ory rows at two feet apart, 
and a foot or eighteen inches diftant in the rows. yey 
fhould remain in thefe fituations till of proper growth to be 
planted out where they are to remain. 


The layers of the young branches fhould be laid down at 
either of the above feafons, and, when well rooted, taken off, 
and planted in the nurfery, in the fame manner as the feedling 
plants. 

The cuttings fhould be made from the young branches, 
and be planted in a fhady border, in the latter end of fum- 
mer, watering them occafionally till they have taken good 
root 3 when they may be taken up with earth about tlicir 
sages and be managed in the fame manner as by the other 
methods. 

The plants raifed in thefe laft ways feldom grow fo up- 
right, or to fo large a fize, as in the feed method. 

The common upright and ftriped favins may likewife be 
increafed by planting. flips of ¢ hie young branches ; for the 
laft fort the mott variegated being made ufe of, in Ae latter 
end of fummer, or in the autumn, in a fhaded border, due 
water being given. When the plants are come up, they muft 
be managed as the other forts. 

The fifth fort muft be fown in pots or tubs, at the fame 
feafons as the other forts, being placed in a frame to have : 
the protection of glafles when the weather is frotly 
and fevere. As the feeds are long in coming up, the 
mould: in the pots, &c. mutt remat undillurbed till 
they appear, being fhaded from the fun, and fightly 
watered occafionally. ‘The young plants fhould be kept 
quite free from weeds, and be duly watered till they 
have attained fufficient growth to be removed into 
feparate {mall pots, filled with light earth, which is 
generally when from one to. two years old. In removing ~~ 
them, they fhould have balls of carth preferved about their 
roots, and be watered, and placed in a warm, fituation. 
The belt feafon for this is in the early fpring: but it 1s of 
great advantage to plunge the pots in a mild hot- bed. 

They muift be protected in the winter, either in frames, or 
under a warm fence; the pots being plunged in the earth. 
When they have bees removed into different larger pots, tll 
of fuflicient large growth, they may be planted out where 
they are to grow, ‘which fhould be in a warm fituation. It 
is proper to fhelter them the firft two winters during fevere A 
frolts, by mats, or other fimilar coverings. i 

The proper periods for removing all the different forts 
into the open ground are in the early autumn or pring 
months. 4 

Thefe plants all fucceed in the open ground, and grow in. 
any common foil and fituation, with other hardy plants of 
the tree kind; though they are the mott profperous ina 
light fandy foil, where the afpe& is fheltered. > 

In placing thefe kinds of plants in the clumps and fhrub- 
bery plantations, attention fhould be had to arrange them 
according to their degrees of growth, fo as to exhibit are- 
gular gradation of height ; placing the low growing forts, aS 
the common juniper aih. favin kinds, towards the fronts, a 
and the other larger growing forts more backwards, in aly 
femblage with other ornamental {hrubs and trees of the ever- 
green tribe ; and fome may be placed as fingle flandards, on 
open {paces of fhort grafs, in the pleafure g ground quarters. , 
Some of the large growing forts may alfo ce introduced into , 
the forett-tree plantations, as they have a fine effet, and « 
afford excellent timber for many ufes, more particularly the, 
Virginia cedar, which arrives at a contiderable fize, efpecially 
“when the under branches are trimmed off occalionally whe 
young. k 

JUNIPERUS, in the Materia Medica. 'The top s and ‘fruit 
or berries of the fhrub juniperus, which is common on heaths 
in different parts of Enrope, are much ufed In, mediqinag 
but the latter are preferred. a 

Thefe berrics, which are firft green, and eh Balt ripe of a 
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ark purple colour, ripenin the autumn. They are chiefly 
brought to us from Holland and Italy; and fhould be 
chofen frefh, not much fhrivelled, and free from mouldinefs. 
Their fmell is mederately ftrong, but not difagreeable, and 
their tafte is warm, pungent, and fwectifh, which, after they 
have been long chewed, or previoufly well bruifed, is fol- 
lowed by a cenfiderable degree of bitternefs. The fweet- 
nefs of thefe berries appears to refide in the juice, or foft 
pulpy part; the bitternefs in the feeds; and the aromatic 
flavour in oily veficles, fpread throughout the fubflance, 
both of the pulp and of the feeds, and diftinguifhable even 
by the eye. The frefh berries yield, on expreffion, a rich, 
fweet, honey-like, aromatic juice; and if the feeds are tho- 
roughly breken, the juice proves tart and bitter. 

Juniper berries give out nearly all their virtue, both to 
water and re€tified fpirit, tinging the former of a browni(h- 
yellow, and the latter of a bright orange colour. Diftilled 
with water, they yield a yellowish effential oil, very fubtile 
and pungent, refembling the berries in {mell, and in quantity, 
when the berries have been fufficiently bruifed, about one 
ounce from forty. This oil is a very ftimulating diuretic ; 
the deco€tion infpiffated to the confiftence of a rob or ex- 
traé&t, has a plealant, balfamic, {weet tafte, with a greater 
or lefs degree of bitternefs. A part of the flavour of the 
herries ariles alfo in diftillations with reétified fpirit : the in- 
{piflated tin€ture confilts of two diftinét fubftances; one 
cily and fweet; the other tenacious, refinous, and aromatic. 
‘The extract may be ufled with advantage in cafes where the 
more ftimulating preparations would be improper 3 as in ca- 
farrhs, debilities of the ftomach and inteltines, and diffi- 
culties of the urinary excretions, in perfons of an advanced 
age. Among the aromatics that have been tried in compofi- 
tion with juntper berries, {weet fennel feeds, and carraway 
feeds, feem the beft adapted to improve their flavour, A 
cordial water is prepared in the fhops, by drawing off a 
gallon of proof-fpirit from a pound of the berries, and an 
ounce and a half of each of the feeds. To this water may 
be ufefully fuper-added, a proper quantity of the rob. 
‘Lewis. 

The berries are chiefly ufed for their diuretic effets ; and 
they are alfo confidered to be ftomachic, carminative, and 
diaphoretic. We have feveral teftimonies in favour of the 
efficacy of juniper berries in many hydropical affections by 

~phyficians of great authority; but authors do not feem to 


be perfe&tly agreed which preparation of the juniper is moft 
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efficacious ; many- preferring the rob or infpifiated decoc- 
tion; but Dr. Cullen obferves, that this is an inert medi- 
cine, alleging that to the effential oil, which is much the 
fathe as that of turpentine, only of a more agreeable odour, 
he thinks all the virtues afcribed to the different parts of 
juniper are to be referred. Hoffman, on the contrary, 
dtrongly recommends the rob, and declares it to be of great 
ufe in debility of the ftomach and inte(lines ; and he found 
it ta be particularly ferviceable to fuch old people as are 
Tubjeét to thefe diforders, or labour under a difficulty with 
segard to the urinary excretion; whence it appears, that 
“the berries retain medicinal powers, though deprived of the 
-medicinal effects of the effential oil. Van Swieten preferibed 
the following formula: |%. Rob. bacc. junip. 3ii; dilue in 
aqua junip. {hii; add. fpirit. bacc. junip. Si; quandoque 
_ fpiritus nitri dulcis 36 ad fitim fedandam additur. OF this 
mixture one or two ounces were given every three hours. 
‘Bat juniper being now feldom or ever relied upon for the 
cure of dropfies, and only ufed in aid of more powerful re- 
medies, it is juflly obferved by Dunean (New Ed. Difp.) 
_ that “ perhaps one of the belt forms under which the berries 
This by itfelf, or 
Vou, XIX, 


with the addition of a little gin, is a very ufeful drink for 
hydropic patients.”? Medical writers have alfo fpoken of 
the utility of juniper in nephritic eafes, uterine obltrudtiors, 
{corbutic affections, and fome cutaneous difeafes; and in the 
two laft-mentioned complaints, the wood and tops of the 
plant are faid to have been employed with greater advantage 
than the berries. Our Pharmacopeias dire¢t the effential oil 
and a fpirituous diftillation of the juniper berries to be kept 
in the fhops: the former, in dofes of two or three drops, is 
found to be an a€tive and {limulating medicine; the latter 
contains this oil, and that of fome other aromatic feeds 
united to the fpirit, and therefore differs not confiderab!y 
from the genuine geneva imported from Holland: but there 
is great reafon to believe, that the gin ufually fold here is 
frequently nothing but the frumentaceovs fpirit, imbued 
with turpentine, or other maicrials to give it a flavour. 
Woodv. Med. Bot. 

Ermuller had a high opinion of juniper berries. The ro’: 
made of the exprefled juice of the green berries has been 
called by many, the sheriaca Germanorem; fo much are 
they efteemed by that nation for their alexipharmic qua- 
lities. 

The wood of juniper, it is faid, will laft a hundred years 
without corrupting ; the chemifls add, that a coal of juni- 
per, covered with afhes of the fame kind, will keep on fire 
an entire year. 

From this juniper, the gum fandaracha is obtained: it. 
exudes through the crevices of the bark, or the perforations 
made by infects. 

The bark of the Juniperus Lycia yields the officinal 
gummy refinous fubitance, called Olibanum. See Franx~ 
INCENSE and OLIBANUM. 

The Juniperus Sabina, or common favin, is a native of the 
fouth of Europe and the Levant: it has been long cultivated 
in our gardens ; and from producing male and female flowers 
on feparate plants, it was formerly diftinguifhed into the 
barren and berry-bearing favin. The leaves and tops of 
favin have a moderately {trong {mell, fomewhat difagreeable, 
and a hot, bitterifh, acrid talte: they give ont part of their 
active matter to watery liquors, and the whole to reétified 
fpirit. Diftilled with water, they yield a large quantity of 
effential oil. From thirty-two ounces Hoffman obtained 
five ounces of this oil, in which the whole virtue of the 
plant feems to refide. Deco@tions of the leaves, infpiffated 
to the confiftence ef an extraé, retain a confiderable fhare 
of their pungency and warmth along with their bitternefs, 
and have fome degree of -{mell, not refembling that of the 
plant itfelf. On infpiffation of the fpirituous tin€ture, there 
remains an extract, confifting of two diftin& fubftances, of 
which one is yellow, unGuous or oily, bitterifh, and very 
pungent; the other black, refinous, tenacious, lefs pun- 
gent, and fubaftringent. Lewis’ Mat. Med. 

Savin is a powerful and active medicine, and has been long 
reputed the molt efficacious in the Materia Medica, for pro- 
ducing a determination to the uterus, and thereby proving 
emmenagogue: it heats and flimulates the whole fyftem 
very conliderably, and is faid to promote the fluid fecretions. 
Its force in overcoming interior ob{truétions is fo great, 
that it is faid to have been employed, and too fuccefsfully, 
for purpofes the moft infamous and unnatural. It has, how- 
ever, fometimes failed as an emmenagogue, which has, in 
fome meafure, been aferibed to the f{mallnefs of the dofe 
given by phyficians. Dr. Hume (fee Clinical Exper.) 
feems to have had very great fuccefs with this medicine ; 
fox in five cafes of amenorrhea, which occurred at the 
Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, four were cured by the 
fabina, adminiftered in powder from a feruple to a dram 
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twice a day. He fays it is well fuited to the debile, but 
improper in plethoric habits; and he therefore orders re- 
peated bleedings before its exhibition. Externally favin is 
recommended as an efcharotic to foul ulcers, fyphilitic 
warts, &c. Woodv. Med. Bot. 

JUNISEN, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
Japmark of Kemi; 64 miles N.N.E. of Kemi. 

JUNIVILLE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Ardennes, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Rethel. The place contains 984, and the canton 5775 in- 
hhabitants, on a territory of 215 kiliometres, in 13 com- 
munes. 

JUNIUS, Francis, in Biography, a learned French 
Protettant divine, defcended from a noble family, was born 
at Bourges in the year 1545. At the age of thirteen, he 
had made an extraordinary proficiency in learning ; and be- 
ing intended for public life, he began the ftudy of the civil 
Jaw, and after profecuting it for fome years, he was fent to 
Lyons, to join the train of the ambaffador from the king of 
France to Conttantinople. He unfortunately arrived too 
late, and accordingly remained in that city to attend the 
public lectures of the college. Here, by his avidity in pur- 
fuing knowledge, he recommended himfelf to the principal, 
which was of great fervice to him in his ftudies. In this 
city he became acquainted with a perfon deeply tinétured 
with fceptical notions, and became himfelf an atheift. On 
his return to Bourges, his father engaged him in a courfe of 
reading, particularly of the New ‘l'eftament, which in- 
fenfibly reclaimed him from thofe principles which he had 
imbibed at Lyons; and from this period he attached himfelf 
to fludies conne¢ted with facred literature and piety. In 
1565 he was appointed minifter of the Walloon church at 
Antwerp, where his labours were eminently ufeful in {fpread- 
ing the reformed religion, on account of which his father 
had been murdered a fhort time before by the bigotted Ca- 
tholics. Junius foon became obnoxious to the Inquifition, 
which had been lately introduced into the Low Countries ; 
and many attempts were made by the emiffaries of that tri- 
bunal to get poffleffion of his perfon, which timely informa- 
tion enabled-him to elude. In 1568 he was made chaplain 
to the prigce of Orange, whom he accompanied during the 
unfortunate expedition to the Netherlands; and upon his 
return, he refumed his minilterial funétions at Schoon, to 
which he had been before appointed by the eletor palatine 
Frederic III. He was, after this, noticed by Henry IV. 
of lrance, and employed upon fome public miffions ; which 
being accomplifhed, he accepted the divinity profefforfhip at 
Leyden, the dutics of which he performed with ability and 
great reputation for the {pace of ten years. He died of the 
plague in 1602, in the 57th year of his age. He was 
author of numerous works, theological, controverfial, and 
philological, of which the following may be mentioned: 
<< Commentaries,”” on the firft three chapters of Genefis, 
the prophecies of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Jonah; “ Sacred 
Parallels,” and <* Notes,’’ upon the book of Revelation; 
** A Tranflation out of Hebrew into Latin of the whole 
Old Teftament ;?? ‘ Hebrew Lexicon;’’ Grammar of 
the Hebrew Tongue ;” * Notes on Cicero’s Epiftles to 
Atticus.”’ 

Junius, Francis, fon of the former, was born at Hei- 
delberg in 1589, and was educated at Leyden. He was firtt 
intended for the mi'itary profeffion, but circumitances in- 
duced him to change his purpofe, and he devoted himfelf 
entirely to letters. As a literary man, his firit occupation 
was in collecting and publifhing fome of his father’s works. 
I% 1620 he came to England, and refided in the family of 
LYhomas earl of Arundel, as librarian, during the {pace of 
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thirty years. Being, it is faid, void of all ambition, and 
indifferent to the ufual objects of worldly purfuit, he made 
{tudy the whole bufinefs of his life. His frequent vifits to 
the Bodleian and other libraries led him to obtain an intimate 
knowledge of books written in the Anglo-Saxon dialect. 
Convinced that in this he could difcover the etymologies of 
all the tongues of northern Europe, he applied to it, and to 
the other dialects conne&ted with it, with the gveatelt affi- 
duity. His final conclufion was, that the Gothic was the 
mother of all the languages of the Teutonic {tem. In hopes 
of hearing the ancient Saxon f{poken in its ancient purity, 
he went and refided in Friefland for two years. On his re- 
turn through Holland, he met with the MS. of the four 
evangelifts in filver Gothic letters, known by the name of 
the filver MS. This he fet about explaining, and publifhed 
it with a gloffary, fubjoining a verfion of the fame in.the 
Anglo-Saxon, with notes by Dr. Marfhall. . He returned 
to England in 1674, and died at Windfor in 1677, at the 
age of eighty-eight. He bequeathed all his MSS. and col-. 
leGtions to the public library at Oxford. His works are 
“ De Pictura Veterum;’’. “¢ Obfervationes in Willeromi 
Francicam Paraphras in Cantici Canticorum.” But his 
great, labour was a “ Gloflarium Gothicum,”’ in five lan= 
guages, comprifed in nine volumes. An “ Itymologicum 
Anglicanum’’ was publifhed from his papers, by the Rev. 
Edward Lye, in 1743. Bayle. Wood Ath. Ox. 

Juntus, in Geography, a military townfhip of Americay 
in Onondaga county, New York, at the N. end of Cayuga 
lake. 

Junius Creek, a northern branch of the Little Kanhaway,. 
which interlocks with the weftern waters of Monongahela 
river. See KANHAWAY. ’ 

JUNK, a river of Guinea, which runs into the Attlantics, 
N. lat. 6° 5’. W. long. 10° 5/. : 

Junk, in Sea Language, a name given to any remnants or 
pieces of old cable, which is ufually.cut into fmall por- 
tions, for the purpofe of making points, matts, cafkets,, 
fennit, &c. , . 

Junks, large flat-bottomed veflels, from 100 to 500 tons: 
burden, ufed by the Chinefe. ‘They have three mafts, and 
a fhort bowfprit placed on the ftarboard bow. The mafts 
are f{upported by two or three fhrouds, which at times are all’ 
carried on the windward fide. On the fore and main matt is. 
hoifted a fort of lug-fail, made of cane or bamboo.. Thefe- 
{ails are confined by iron travellers, that encircle the maft,, 
and fixed to bamboos at feveral divifions on the fail. The fail 
is kept to the wind by two ropes, faftened to wood ftirrups,. 
fixed to the foot of the fail, and lead to the matt-head. The 
Ice part of the fail is hauled aft, by a rope that branches into. 
fhort legs, that are made falt to each fold of the fail. On the 
mizen-mail is a gaff-fail, made of coarfe cotton; a top-fail 
made of the fame is carried on the main-maft ; alfo a jib and 
fprit-fail, that are fet on the bow/fprit. Similar to thefe 
junks are the Japanefe barks, which are 80 or 90 feet long 
on one deck, but have only one maft, that carries a fquare 
fail, and forward one or two jibs made of cotton. They 
only ufe fails when the wind is large. ie 

JUNKER, Curistian, in Biography, was born at ~ 
Dreiden in 1688. He ftudied at Leiptic, was made firlt ~ 
rector and Lhrarian at Eifenach, and hiftoriographer to the 
prince of Saxony. In 1711 he was eleGted a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, andin 1713, die 
rector of the gymnafium at Altenburg. He died in the fol« 
lowing year through grief from the lofs of his wife, whofe _ 
death preceded his own but ‘five days. Of his literary tae 
lents he gave fufficient proof by the many works which he 
publifhed, and .particularly by his ** Geography. of the, 

on _, Middle 
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“Middle Ages,” in quarto. “This work, which was publifhed 


at Jena’ in 1712, is divided into two parts, and the whole con- 
‘cluded with a very ufeful index of all the countries, towns, 
villages, forefts, rivers, and mountains known in the middle 
ages. His other priscipal worksare, “‘ Vita D. Mart. Lutheri 
et fucceffum Evangelice Reformationis,’’ &c.; ‘¢ Vita Jobi 
Ludolphi, accedunt Epift, aliquot clariff. virorum, nec non 
Specimen Lingue Hottentottice ;’’ ‘ Principles of the 
Ecclefiattical Hiftery of the Old and New Teiftament :”’ and 
« Linee prime Eruditionis univerf Hiftoriz Philofophice.”’ 
Gen. Biog - 
_ JUNKOWADA, in Geography, atown of Africa, in the 
kingdom of. Yani; 22 miles W.of Pifania. 
JUNKSEILON,- or Juxx Cryton, an ifland in the 
Eaft Indian fea, on the E, fide of the bay of Bengal, be- 
lenging to Siam, and governed by a viceroy from that court. 
It derives its name, according to captain Forreft, from a 
corruption of ‘* Oojong Sylan,”’ fignifying, in the Malay lan- 
‘guage, point or promontory of Sylan, the S. point pro- 
jecting a little way into the fea. It ftretches nearly N. and 
S. about’ 50 or 60 miles long, and is about 15 miles broad ; 
its centre ie fituated in 8’ N. lat. feparated from the conti- 
nent of Malacca by an ifthmus of fand, about a mile long 
and-half a-mile broad ;- which ifthmus is covered only at 
high water, and fhuts up in the N. part aa excellent harbour, 
called “ Popra,’”? with good anchorage round it, generally 
ona muddy bottom. The hills of this ifland are of mode- 
xate height ; and inftead of rivers, it has creeks, running 
into the fea, through flat marfhes of mangrove trees from 
pleafant brooks in the interior parts. The veffels ufed by 
the inhabitants confift of a few prows, about the fize of 
Indiamen’s long boats, and {mall canoes, in which they fail 
up the creeks to the cultivated plains in the middle of the 
ifland, abounding with rice fields. Befides Popra, there is 
another capacious harbour on the S. W. part of the ifland. 
The place where fhips generally anchor is in a good road, 
well fheltered behind a {mall ifland, joined at low water to 
the main land. In this ifland are 17 towns or villages, 
and the number of inhabitants is eftimated at about 12,000. 
‘They have many elephants procured from Mergui, but no 
horfes ; they have bullocks and buffaloes for labour, ; wild 
hogs and deer ; a few tame goats ; no fheep ; domettic dogs 
andcats. They have fome of the common poultry. The cli- 
mate is agreeable, without extreme heat ; the rain comes on 
gently in July, and continues, but not without frequent inter- 
miffions, till November, when fine weather fucceeds, with very 
cool N.E. winds at night, favourable to the cultivation of ve- 
getables, The opium, formerly fold on this ifland in great 
abundance, was brought in Englith fhips from Bengal, and 
purchafed by thofe who ufed Malay and Buggefs prows : 
they fold it by retail to the natives fortin, and exchanged it 
with the Bengal veffels for opium, which they carried chiefly 
to Celebes and other Malay iflands. The mixed cargo 
of the Malays was generally a chequered cloth, called Bug- 
gefs cambays, made on the ifland of Celebes, painted 
cloths and painted handkerchiefs of Java, generally made 
from Hindooltan long cloth, Java gongs, brafs pots, and 
other utenfils of brafs made in that ifland ;China and Java 
tobacco; various porcelain; blue and white unbleached 
cloth called “ kangan,’’ and white and blue called “* com- 
pow,” brought from China by the junks that refort to 
Siam, Macaitar, Sooloo, Batavia, and other places. But 
the courfe of trade is much altered of late: opium being 
forbidden tothe natives, the importation of it is prohibited, 
and a heavy duty is laid on the exportation of tin by orders 
from Siam ; fo that the trade has much declined. Hindoo- 
Stan, piece goods, and fome European articles, fuch as iron, 
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‘fteel, lead, cutlery, and broad cloth, being almott the duly 
imports. The trade of this ifland is coniiderable in ivory 
and tin. The exportation of tin is annually eflimated at 500 
tons. N. lat. 8. E. long. 98° 20’. 

The Birmans, wifhing to obtain the entire dominien of 
the welftern coaft, as far as the territories of the Malay 
prince of Queedah, made an attempt, in 1755, to get pot- 
feffion of this ifland. By fo doing, they would have been 
able to monopolize the commerce of the peninfula, and pre- 
vent the Siamefe from communication.with India by 
any other channel except the gulf of Siam. Befides, the 
ifland was defirable on account of its mild climate and lux- 
uriant foil. Having fitted out a powerful armament of 11 
fhips and 8000 men, they attacked the fort, which is fituated 
on the E. fide of the ifland, and fucceeded, notwithitanding 
a {pirited refiftance on the part of the Siamefe governor, 
who afterwards, withdrew from the fort into the interior of 
the ifland. ‘The triumph of the Birmans was of fhort du- 
ration: the Siamefe governor rallied his forcez, and drove 
the Birmans to their fhipping with great lols. Apprehenlive 
of greater difaiters they returned to Mergui, whence the 
fleet failed for Rangoon, and the troops marched to Martaban. 
In the year 1786, the Birmans renewed their attack, and 
blocked up the harbour of Juukfeylon; but in the event 
they were completely routed by a powerful army of the 
king of Siam, Symes’s Embafly to Ava, vol.i. See 
SIAM. 

JUNO, in the Heathen Mythology, a goddefs; the daughter 
of Saturn and Rhea, the fitter and wife of Jupiter: fhe is 
otherwife called Lucina. According to Hefiod, fhe was 
the mother of Hebe, Venus, Lucina, and Vulcan. 

Juno, as well as Jupiter, hada great variety of characters 
among the ancients, but the favourite one of them all, among 
the Romans, was that of the Juno Matrona, dreffed like the 
Roman matrons in along robe which covered her from head 
to foot. The figures of the Roman emprefles were often 
formed under this charaéter of Juno. Such is the itatue of 
Sabina, at the Villa Mattei in Rome. This Juno was called 
indifferently, Juno Matrona and Juno Romana. The Juno 
Regina, and Juno Moneta, are always reprefented on the 
ancient gems and medals, in a very fine and magnificeat 
drefs, with the inftruments of coinage, and under the latter 
appellation fhe had a temple at Rome. We may oblerve, 
that Virgil, /En. i. v.17. and ZEn. ii. v. 614, {peaks of 
Juno, not according to the appearance fhe uled to make 
among the Romans, but according to the reprefentations 
of her in other countries. In one place, where he deicribes 
her arms and military chariot, he fpeaks of the Carthaginian 
Juno ; and in the other he has given her an angry and Wars 
like figure, which belongs to the Juno Argiva, or fome par, 
ticular Juno of the Greeks. However, the Juno Soipita, 
among the Romans, appears on feveral medals in a war cha- 
riot, and with a {pear in her hand. She was called Sofpita, 
becaufe fhe watched over the falubrity of the air, the inteni- 
perature of which is the caufe of difeafes, Under this name 
fhe had three temples, one at Lanuvinm, and two at Rome : 
and Cicero informs us, that the confuls, before they entered 
upon their office, were obliged to offer a facrifice to her. 
Another name of Juno was the “ Queen,’’ or * Regina," 
under which appellation the had a flatue at Veil, that was , 
tranfported to the Aventive mount, under the dictatorfhip 
of Camillus, where it was confecrated by the ladies of the 
This ftatue was held in fuch reverence, that none but 


city. : 
There was alfo a mild Juno, as 


her prieft could touch it. ju ; 
well as a mild Jupiter, among the Romans: under which cha- 
raéter, her face appeared more gentle and good-humoured , 
than ufual: but the moft obvious and {iking character of 
4 tl a } INQ, 
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Juno, which we derive from the writings of Homer and 
Virgil, is that of an imperious and haughty wife. Thefe 
‘poets oftener reprefent her {colding at Jupiter, than carefling 
him. Neverthelefs, fhe was anciently contidered as the great 
patronefs of marriage and a wedded life. Under this cha- 
rater fhe had the name of Juga and Pronuba, (Virgil, 
Ain. 4.) and had an altar in the [treet called Jugara. When 
ihe prefided over women in childbed, and was confounded 
with Diana, fhe obtained the name of Lucinas and was re- 
pre‘ented as a matron, holding a cup inher right hand, and 
a {pear in her left, with this infcription, ** Junoni Lucine.’’ 
Sometimes fhe was reprefented fitting ona chair, holding 
in her left hand a child in fwaddling clothes, and in the right a 
flower refembling a lily; and alfo a whip and a {ceptre, the 
whip fignifyiug a happy delivery. Juno, under the charac- 
ter of prefiding over the air, is reprefented in a light car, 
drawn by peacocks, and attended by the Aurie, or nymphs of 
the aly. 

Of all the divinities of the Pagan world, there was not one 

whofe worfhip was more folemn and more general than that of 
Juno. It was not confined to Europe alone, but found its way 
into Afia, efpecially into Syria; andalfo iuto Egypt, and 
other parts of Africa. Greece and Italy abounded with tem- 
ples, chapels, or altars dedicated to this goddefs, and in 
tome places of diflintion fhe had feveral of thefe. Among the 
more celebrated towns, there were three that paid a more 
particular worfhip to Juno than others, viz. Argos, Samos, 
and Carthage. The prieftefles of Juno of Argos were 
highly refpected in Greece ; and their prieflhood ferved to 
diltinguifh the principal eras of the Grecian hiftory. Among 
the birds, the hawk was appropriated to her, and above all the 
peacock, which lait was frequently an appendage toher ftatues. 
According to A®'ian(De Animal.), the Egyptians confecrated 
to her the vulture. Dittany andthe poppy were the plants 
which the Greeks offered to her, when they took her for Juno 
Lucina. Among the animals, the ewe-lamb was peculiarly 
confecrated to her, and was the mo{t common viétim offered to 
her in facrifice. It was ufual, however, to offer to her a fow 
on the firft day of each month. We may infer the high ve- 
neration which was paid te Juno, efpecially by the women, 
from this circumitance, that their guardian deities were called 
«* Junones,’? as thofe of the men were denominated ‘* Ge- 
nil.’ Apuleius fums up the honours that were paid to 
Juno in a comprehenfive manner, by informing us. that fhe 
was worfhipped as the ‘‘ Queen of the Goddeffes.’’ See 
JUPITER, infra. 

Juno the Affyrian was called Afarte, which fee. 

Juno, in A/ronomy, thename given to one of the new planets 
by M. Harding the attronomer, who difcovered it at Lilien- 
thal, in Germany, the rit September 1304. Two of thefe fin- 
gular bodies, Ceres and Pallas, had before been difcovered by 
Piazzi and others, and the great difficulty with which they 
are formed after they have been enveloped in the fun’s rays, 
fuggelted the tak to Mr. Harding, of conftructing a {pe- 
cies of zodiac, to enable aftronomers to find thefe two {mall 
planets. In this zodsac he placed not only all the ftars in 
the catalogues, but alfo all the {mall ftars which he himfelf 
could obferve and place in the probable traét of the planets. 
It was in executing this labcrious undertaking, that he per- 
ecived a {mall far which he thought had not been in the 
fame place a fhort time before. Three days afterwards it 
had evidently changed its place, and advanced towards the 
ealt two degrees. A feries of obfervations foon convinced 
him that he had difcovered a third planet of the fame clafs 
as Ceres and Pallas. 

Its orbit has been calculated by Mr. Gauls and Mr. 
Burckhardt, as follows; 
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Mr. Gauls. Mr. Burckharde. 
Longitude To oa2Tig2h 9G xe ety pling Ht 
Aphelion VA See aie) Fi, ZANSAOD Ja 
Node HVE HAiens Gi Ei ONO 
Inclination Lginint gungS E3i' asaNO 
Diurnal motion 815".9595 
Annualmotion2 22 43 45.2 
Excentrivity Oo 2542 © 25608 
Semi-axis Maj. 2 66445 2 657 


The mean diameter of this planet, as feen from the earth, is, 
according to Schroeter, 3/057, but he differs in his opinion 
on this fubje& from Dr. Herfchel, who eftimates it much 
fmaller, and altronomers are at prefent unable to decide to 
which theory they fhould incline. 

Under the article PLANets we fhall again refume the fub- 
ject of thefe newly difcovered bodies, and attempt to fhew 
the ftrong arguments that may be urged to prove that they are 
all fragments of a large planet which once circulated between 
Mars and Jupiter. 

JUNOH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 
35 miles N.E. of Nagpour. 

JUNONES. See Genius. 

JUNONIA, the name given at Rome to a feftival infti- 
tuted by the Greeks in honour of Juno, and by them called 
Herea; which fee. 

JUNQUERA, La, in Geography, a {mall town of 
Spain, in the province of Catalonia, fituated at the entrance 
of a plain, which, as Strabo fays, was fertile in flax and 
{part, or fea-rufh, whence it acquired the name of * Cam- 
pus Juncarius,”? and the town that of “ Juncaria.”” This 
town was eftablifhed by a colony of Mafli'ians, and was 
formerly confiderable ; but is now much reduced. It has a 
parifh church, but little trade. The environs abound with 
cork trees; 30 miles N. of Gerona. 

JUNTA, called alfo Junto, and Juno, a council, of 
company, of feveral perfons, meeting for the difpatch of 
any bufinefs. 

The term is particularly ufed in the Spanifh and Portu- 
cuefe affairs. On the death of Charles 11. king of Spain, 
the kingdom was governed, during the abfence of Philip 
V. by a junta. 

In Portugal they have three confiderable juntas: the jun- 
ta of commerce, that of the three eflates, and that of tobacco. 
The firft was eftablifhed by king John IV.; this is a council 
of marine. The fame king alfo affembled the ftates of his 
kingdom, to create the tribunal of the junta of the three 
eftates. King Peter IL. created the junta of tobacco in 
1675: it contilts of a prefident and fix counfellors. 

IVOIRE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Leman; 13 miles N.N.E. of Geneva. 

IVORY, (£bur,) the tufks or large conical teeth in the 
upper jaw of the elephant. This name is alfo fometimes impro~ 
perly given to the teeth ef the fea-unicorn (Monodon mono- 
ceros), the morfe (Trichecus rofmarus,) and thofe of the 
Hippopotamus ({ee thefe articles). 

The elephants’ tufks from Africa are in general preferred 
by the dealers in this article; they generally run confiderably 
larger, but it is a common opinion, that the ivory from 
Ceylon is lefs liable to turn yellow when expofed to the 
action of the atmofphere, whence it is fold at a higher 
price than the other. By far the greateft part of this 
merchandize is brought from Africa; and a part of Gui- 
nea, which has furnifhed the greatef quantity of it, has ob- 
tained the name of the Ivory Coatl : the traét cf coaft from 
Cape Palmas, to Apollonia or Trefpunta, is more particus 
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Iarly known by this appeuation. But the principal market 
for fome time paft. appears to have been at the eaft coat of 
Africa, where the ivory is fuppofed to be found of fuperior 
‘quality ; indeed the Englifh merchants at Surat pay a 
greater price for the tufks furnithed by this part of the 
coatt than for fuch as are brought from any other part of 
Africa. 

«. The bet tufks are thefe that are leaft curved, without 
{pots,.and moft folid towards the bafe. Some writers on 
this fubject pretend that fuch elephants as inhabit {wampy 
places, generally produce blue, fpongy, and knotty tufks, 
in every refpect inferior to thofe of clephants living in 
hilly countries or on dry plains. The Ethiopian elephants’ 
tuiks, according to Paul Lucas, are furnifhed with larger 
cavities, and are therefore lefs etteemed. 

In commerce, unwrought ivory paffes under the appel- 
lation of marfil, or mortil, a word which Frifch derives 
from the Spanifh, but is probably of Moorifh or Indian 
origin. Tutks under a certain weight (fome fay 14, others 
2. pounds) are called Crevelles by the African merchants ; 
a@_word which appears to be the fame with E/carballe, or 
Lfcarbeille of the French, and Scaravelios of the Spaniards 
and Portuguefe. 

Elephants’ teeth con{itute a very important article of com- 
merce.» Labat computed the quantity of ivory annually 
imported into France at his time, by the Senegal company, 
to be 500 quintals, or 50,000 pounds. In 1784 the num- 
ber of tufks imported into Nantes was 744, befides 360 
pounds weight ; and into Havre de Grace, in the fame year, 
435 tufks and 1805 pounds, and into Bourdeaux 5999 
pounds. In the following year 3007 pounds and 471 tutks 
were imported into Nantes; in 1787, 16,184 pounds and 
395 teeth; and into Havre de Grace 3784 pounds. 

In an account which the houfe of commons ordered to 
be given in, of the quantities of the principal articles in the 
nature of raw materials, iniported and ufed in the manu- 
factures of Great Britain for twelve years preceding the year 
1799, we find the following refpe¢ting the importation of 
elephants’ teeth; viz. 


1788 1,387 cwt. 
1789 25145 
1790 1,476 
1791 S735 
1792 1,484 
1793 1,412 
1794 2,203 
1795 T,°47 
1796 1,167 
1797 1,909 
1798 S89 


and in an account, likewife delivered to the houfe of com- 
mons, of the quantity of the fame articles, on an annual 
medium of four periods of five years, each commencing the 
sth of January 1772, the following related to the article under 
 gonfideration ; viz. Five years preceding 


sth January 1776 690 cwt. 
1787 , 15339 
1792 2,050 
1799 1,791 


The component parts of ivory being the fame as thofe 
of bones (viz. photphate of lime combined with a gelatinous 
fubitance), and diflering only with regard to texture, hard- 
nefs, and whitenefs, the preparations it undergoes in the 
arts are equally applicable to the bones of animals. ‘The 
’ whitenefs which ivory acquires depends chiefly on the degree 
no 


of drynefs it has acquired. When yellow, its gelatinous 
matter is altered by the air, and appears to be combined with 
the oxygen of the atmofphere. Oxygenated muriatic acid 
will reftore it to its original whitenefs. Thofe employed in 
working ivory, diftinguifh the white and the green. The 
former is known by the whitifh or lemon coloured rind of 
the tufks, che other by the brown and blackifh. ‘The green 
ivory (fo called from a greenifh or faint olive colour per- 
vading its fubftance) is preferred, it being of a clofer 
texture, and known foon to exchange its green hue for 
the moit beautiful white, which is lefs liable to turn vel- 
low. This green ivory is, however, more brittle than the 
other. 

Heat cannot be made ufe of for making ivory pliant, 
though it is rendered fofter by being expofed to that agent. 
It is divided by the faw ; fometimes (for delicate work) under 
water, in order to prevent its being heated or rent in the 
operation. It is polifhed with pumice and tripoli. Ivory 
has been faid to become foft by being placed in muttard ; 
but that endis attained with greater certainty by fteeping it 
in fome diluted mineral acid. Both ivory and common bones 
become alfo foft by being immerfed in an alkaline lye made 
of foda and quick lime. 

By burning this fubftance in clofed veffels, and afterwards 
levigating it with water on a porphyry flab, we procure what 
is called b/ack ivory, much uled for painting and other pur- 
pofes that require a very intenfe velvet-like black colour. 

The following obfervations, relative to the nature of the 
tufks of elephants, are extra€ted from Cuvier’s excellent me- 
moir * On living and foffil Elephants,” in the Annales du 
Mufeum, and tranflated in the Philofophical Magazine, vols. 
XXvil. xxviii, and xxix. to which, efpecially as our article 
ELEPHANT was written previous to the publication of that 
elaborate memoir, we refer our readers for a more complete 
natural hiftory of that remarkable animal. 


Cuvier, in examining the-varieties of tufks, and the dif- 
ferences remarked in this refpect among elephants, obferves, 
that ‘their texture exhibits no important difference. It al- 
ways prefents, upon its tranfverfe fection, thofe ftreaks which 
proceed like an arc of a circle from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, and form, in growing, curvilinear lozenges 
which occupy the whole difk, and which are more or 
lefs broad, and more or lefs perceptible to the eye. This 
charaét¢r, common to all elephant ivory, and depending im- 
mediately on the pores of their pulpy nucleus, is not to be 
found in the tufks of any other animal. It is to be feen in 
all foflil tufks, and it refutes the opinion of Leibnitz, 
adopted by fome other writers, and even by Linnzus, that 
the mammoth horns might have belonged to the Trichecus 
rofmarus. The tufks of thefe animals, however, feem wholly 
compofed of {mall round accumulated grains. 

The fize of tufks varies according to the fpecies, fexes, 
and varieties ; and as they are growing ail their lives, are, 
more than any thing elfe, influences their dimenfions. The 
African elephant, as far as we are able to afcertain, has 
very large tufks in both fexes. The African female, 17 
years old, the fkeleton of which is in the mufeum of Paris, 
has larger tufks than any male or female Indian elephant of 
the fame fize that we are acquainted with, It is from Africa 
we receive the molt ivory, and the greater number of tufks; 
and they are alfo harder-and whiter than any others. But 
our limited knowledge is confined to the elephants of the 
weitern coalts, and to thofe of the fouth of Afriea. We 
are ignorant if thofe of the ealtern fhores refemble them in 
every thing, and if there be any varieties in the interior, 
We know from Pennant, however, that the coalt of Mo- 
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fambique furnifhes tufks ten feet long; being the largeft 
ever known. In the Indian fpecies there are more varieties 
of tufks, which Mr, Corfe has developed with more care than 
any other writer (fee Phil. Tranf. 1799, and art. ELEpias 3) 
but all thefe varieties have nothing conftant, and are mixed 
indifcriminate'y with each other. In Bengal, the tufks 
weigh little more than 72 pounds, and they do not exceed 
50 in the province of ‘Tipperah, which produces the beft 
elephants. ‘There are eufles in London, however, probably 


L Tufks from the Cape, acedlalie to Kolbe 


As the tuflks, M. Cuvier adds, grow during the life of the 
animal, and the body does not, the fize of an elephant can- 
not» ie concluded from its tufks, even by eftablithing the 
proportion between individuals of one fame variety, and the 
fame fex: as, on the other hand, the tufks rot.or break at 
their points, according to the greater or lefs ufe the animal 
makes of them, and they are fharpened, more or lefs ab- 
ruptly, into a point, we cannot conclude their length from 
the diameter at their bafe. Finally, their weight cannot be 
concluded from their dimenfions (Mefferfchmidt in the Phil, 
Tranf), becaufe their cavity at the bafe may be more or 
lefs filled. The degree of curvature of the tulks of elephants 
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from Pegu, which weigh 150 pounds... Tt is, in fat, front 
Pegu and Cochinchina that the largett elephants and tufks 
of the Indian fpecies come. The coatt of Malabar fur- 
ee no tufks, according to Pennant, more than four feet 
ong 

Cuvier has eel up the following table of the: lengths 
diameter, and weight of the largelt tufks taken from other 
authors, or aCtually infpected by himfelf: the tufks from 
Africa are not diltinguifhed here from thofe of India. 


Authors who , h follow! Diameter ; 
have quoted | Their Authorities and Details upon the Origin of the Tufks. iat hs i na at the Weight. 
the Fa&s.  } evurvatures | thick End: E 
| 
. pee ' 1b. om. 
('Tufk: from Sumatra, according to Louis: Vartoman, 68 o 
quoted by Jonfton 5 . 2 SEE ce 2 
Tufk mentioned by J. C: Scaliger, «de Reb. THe ro - — -— 162 0 
Tufk from the Cab, of Septal; quoted by Herzog - -_— ~— 160: o 
Tuk me entioned oo Wieikeucrs) « 'Traité des Dro- 
gues” ‘ ‘ . — _ 200 oO 
Tuk, by Teruis Bart’ ce jae Reb. Tighe ne - ee — gas be 
artenfels od 
“i fenisits Tufk at Bafle, brought from’ India, quoted by Miniter i ae isis 
Epo? in his «* Cofmographie”’ a é = y! 9 — about 100 o 
graphia, Idem 114 0 
P- 479 49. Another tufk mettioned by if, Cc. Geatigee - ~ - | more than 5! a _ 
Idem by Al. Cadamofto- - = 4 a 2 8! pees *a 
The largeft tufk, according to @yiitn 2 TW - to! — _ 
A tufk in the poffeffion of a merchant of Venice - - 14! —_ _— 
; Lhe tufks taken from Firmus, by Aurelian, according IR 
("to Pid Vopifeus  - - - - - - per ie «Fag ’ te 
Common tufks from Guinea é = - — — 100 to 120 of 
A tufk belonging to Mr. Wolfers, erenuilei in Aine: Pe 
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varies almoft as much as their fize. In various cabinets there 
are feveral tufks to be feen with curvatures more or lefs: — 
{trange, and in particular fome are fpiral. Camper faw fe- — 
veral of them in the Britifh Mufeum, and Grew reprefents 
one which is turned round feveral times ; and Cuvier knows, — 
from M. Fabroni, that there is one of that defcription in the 
Florence cabinet ‘alfo,.,. They are frequently feen in the form 
of an Italic §, &c. 

A green dye may be given to ivory, by fteeping it in aqua- 
fortis, tinged with copper or verdigris, or in two parts ory 
verdigris and one of fal ammoniac, ground well together, 
with “ftrong white-wine vinegar poured on ‘them: and by 
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eonverting the aqua-fortis into aqua regia, by diflolving a 
fourth part of its weight of fal ammoniac in it, ivory may be 
ftained of a fine purple colour. 

Ivory, bone, horn, and other folid parts of animals, ma 
be ftained black, in the fame manner as wood. 'Thefe fub- 
ftances may be flained yellow, by boiling them firft in a 
folution of one pound of alum, in two quarts of water ; and 

then, having prepared a tinéture of the French berries, by 
boiling half a pound of the berries, pounded, in a gallon of 
water, putting them into this tin¢ture, after it has boiled 
about an hour, and letting them remain there half an hour. 
‘Turmeric root may be ufed inftead of the berries; but in 
this cafe the ivory, &c. muft be dipt in alum water after it is 
taken out of the tincture. Ivory, &c. may be {tained blue, 
“by firft ftaining it green, and then dipping it in a folution of 
_ pearl afhes made ftrong, and boiling hot : or it may be other- 
wife’boiled in the tinGture of indigo, prepared by the dyers ; 
and afterwards in a folution of tartar, made by diflolving 
three ounces of white tartar, or cream of tartar, in a quart of 
water. For other proceffes and colours, fee Dyeina of 
Bone, &e. Colouring and Staining of Boxe, and Tortoise 
Shell. 
Ivory may be prepared as a ground for miniature paint- 
ing, by cleanfing the ivory leaves or tables, and rubbing 
them over with the juice of garlic. ‘This is faid to be more 
effential for taking off the greafinefs, which prevents the 
colours from fixing on the ground, than foap or gall. 
Ivory has the fame medical virtues with’ hartfhorn ; its 
fhavings too, like thofe of hartfhorn, boil into a jelly with 
‘water, and have the fame reftorative quality. See Harrs- 
HORN. 

“Ivory Black. Sce Ivory Buack. 

‘Ivory, Fofil, in Natural Hiftory. It is not uncommon 
in the moft modern alluvial foils, like the vallies in the bafin 
of Paris, mentioned by Cuvier and Brogniart, and the foil 
an which the docks adjoining the Thames were excavated, 
to find'the bones, teeth, and tufks of elephants; and this 
foflil ivory is not, in fome in{tances, much altered, though 
in’ general it has loft its confiltence in a great meafure, 
and readily fcales off in concentric rings, and in others is 
impregnated with metallic fub{tances, fo as to imitate, if not 
form the Turquoife ftones, the Callais of Pliny, &c. as 
Dr. Woodward has fhewn in his Letters on the Method of 
Foffils, p. 15. It may, however, be doubted, we believe, 
whether foffil ivory has ever been found imbedded in the 
‘ftrata, or the parts of any dry-land animals, numerous as 
‘their remains are in the laft alluvial covering of fome diftrits 
The abundance of elephants’ teeth found buried in different 
parts of the world, and many of thofe parts fuch as no ele- 
‘phant is ever known to have lived in, have given amazement 
to naturali{ts. ; 

The long tufks, which are what we call ivory, are the 
only teeth the vulgar are acquainted in this creature ;. yet 
even thefe, in their foffil ftate, have often been miltaken for 
horns, or other animal parts. The grinders’ of this animal 
are fo enormoufly large, and of fo fingular a fhape, that it 
requires fome knowledge in natural hittory to difcover them 
at fight, and many have miltaken them, when impeffect, for 
parts ofa petrified fhell-fifh of the nautilus kind, their root 
being hollowed all along, and armed with an indented ridge 
on each fide, in the manner of the back parts of fome {hells 
of that and of the Cornu ammonis kind. 

We are not to wonder that the teeth of elephants are 
found more frequently than any other bones of the animal, 
fince theit ufe in the creature required that they fhould be 
harder-than any other bone, and that hardnefs has preferved 
‘them in places where the other bones have perifhed, ‘The 
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“different ftate in which thefe teeth are found, is wholly 


owing to the different juices abounding in the earth in the 
place where they were depofited, fome of thofe juices 
being of power to preferve, others to deftroy them; fome 
eating them infenfibly away, fome as it were calcining 
them by flow degrees, and others rendering them greatly 
more hard and durable than before. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1727. 

Count Marfigli, and fome other writers, have thought it 
an eafy fointion of the queftion of the teeth and bones of 
elephants being found in countries where elephants are not 
naturally found, that we owe them to the Romans, who, 
bringing them over for their ufe in war, buried them where- 
ever they happened to die. But fir Hans Sloane exprefles 
himfelf very juftly againft this opinion: he obferves, that 
of the remains of elephants found in Europe, nothing is fo 
common as the ivory tufks. Now, as he well obferves, the 
Romans held ivory in the higheit elteem, and it fold among 
them at a great price ; wherefore, had they been the buriers 
of the elephants, they would certainly have taken away the 
ivory tufks firft. It is certain, therefore, that accident, and 
not defign, hath buried thefe bones, and that accident can 
have been no ‘other than fome prodigious inundation. 
Woodward is defirous of making the univerfal deluge to 
have done all this, but that feems net neceflary to be fup- 
pofed in every cafe. Sir Hans Sloane gives an enumeration 
of the moft curious of thefe pieces of foffil ivory, which 
his own cabinet contained, and of fome others of the moft 
remarkable, mentioned by authors; from which we may 
form a very diftin& idea, both of the nature of the bodies 
themfelves, and of the places where they are ufually met with. 
See Philof. Tranf. N° 403. p..458. 

The power of fubterranean calcinations to render things 
of this kind brittle, is remarked by the fame author from 
Moreton’s Hiftory of Northamptonfhire, in the initance of 
a foffil tufk of an elephant, which was in the whole at leait 
fix feet long, and had preferved its natural whitenefs, though 
rendered fo brittle as to fall into feveral pieces in the digging. 
This was dug up near Little Bowden, in Northamptonfhire; 
and the ftrata of the place where it lay were as follows : 
y. Vegetable mould, r4 inches. 2. Loam, a foot and a half. 
3. Large pebbles, with a fmall mixture of earth among them, 
two feet and a half. 4. Blue clay; in the upper part of 
this laft ftratum the tooth was found. 

Sir Hans mentions another elephant’s tufk very entire and 
found, found in Siberia. The like are common in Siberia 
and many parts of Ruflia, and are fo little injured, that they 
are ufed as ivory, and are fuppofed to- be the teeth of a vait 
animal called the mammoth, which they think lives under 
ground. Phil. Tranf. N’468, See farther on this fubject, 
Ronrs, Fofil, Evernants’ Bones, and ‘Teeru, Foil. 

Ivory Coa/, in Geography, a name given to a country of 
Africa, fituated on the coalt of the Atlantic, between Cape 
Apollonia to the E. and Cape Palmas to the W.. The prin- 
cipal towns and villages are Groua, or Grua, Great ‘labo, 
Little Tabo, Grand Drewin, Batrou, Laho, Apollonia, 
and Valio. Thefe lie at the mouths-of rivers, whence they 
derive their names. The interior of the country is little 
known, as the natives do-not allow the Europeans to eftablith 
fettlements, or even to trade among them, except very 
cautioufly, by means of the coait negroes. The chief com- 
modities are gold, ivory, and flaves. The inhabitants are 
reckoned favage, and in a high degree jealous and iufpicious 5 
infomuch that in their traffick with the Exropeans, they are’ 
artful and impofing, and fo eafily incenfed and alarmed, that 
they will precipitate themfelves into the fea from the 
Evropean fhips, and {wim to their canoes. “A 
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The whole coatt, if we except a few capes, from Cape Pal- 
mas to Cape A pollonia, is fo low and ftrarght, that it furnifhes 
no diftin& land-marks befides the heiehts and mountains round 
Drewia. The landing is every where dangerous, on account 
of the {welling waves and high furfs ; and the negroes, who 
are acquainted with this fea, are the oaly people that can 
combat with the fury of its winds, tides, and waves, in their 
little canoes. From Cape Palmas to Cape Apollonia, thefe 
canoes are employed in loading and unloading our fhips, that 
dread coming near the fhore. Every country within the 
limits of the Ivory Coaft is fruitful in rice, peafe, beans, 
gooleberries, citrons, oranges, and cocoa-nuts, befides fugar- 
caves. Upon the whole, the Ivory Coaft is reckoned one 
of the fineft divifions of Guinea: the mountains and vallies, 
filled with villages, which are furrounded with lofty palms 
and cocoa-trees, prefent a delightful profpeé&t. The foil of 
the high land is a reddifh earth, which, with the perpetual 
verdure of the trees, forms an agreeable mixture of colours. 
Cotton and indigo are the fpontaneous growth of the pro- 
vinces of Great Drewin and St. Andrew, which are the rich- 
eft of the whole. Palm wine and oil are plentiful ; together 
with a fpecies of fruit, growing on a fort of palm-tree, 
which the natives call tombo, or bourbon. This the negroes 
eat with great pleafure, drinking at the fame time a wine, 
drawn from the fame tree, mixed with water. Ail forts of 
tame animals, fheep, cows, goats, and hogs, are fo numerous, 
that they are {eld almoft for nothing. The coaft affords 
-great variety aad abundance of fifh. As to the people, they 
are rather above the common ftature, clean-limbed and well 
proportioned ; but their features on the firft glance are hi- 
deous ; yet when the firft impreffion is removed, Villault 
and Der Marchais concur in.reprefenting them as the moft 
rational, civilized, and polifhed people in all Guinea. This 
account, however, is reftri€ted to the natives of the Quaqua 
coatt, that is, from the river Drewin to cape Apollonia ; 
for as to the others, all authors defcribe them as the mott 
barbarous, cruel, and favage of all nations. Drunkennefs is 
a crime of fo odious a nature among the mott civilized, that 
the laws have prohibited it under the fevereft penalties, and 
on pain of death. Their diet is coarfe and indelicate. ‘Their 
tecth are fharp, as they are in the conftant habit of pointing 
them, and in general they are crooked and irregular. Long 
nails and a quantity of hair are deemed very ornamental. 
They are much addifted to the chewing of betel, with the 
juice of which they moiften the neck and chin, under a notion, 
that it gives a fine varnifh and beautiful luttre to the flcin. 
Round the fmall of the leg they wear large and heavy rings 
of iron, to which are appended bells, with the tingling found 
‘of which they are moft delighted ; and the multitude of 
thefe, as they imagine, conftitute their dignity and grandeur. 
The common people only wear a piece of cloth round the 
waift, from a regard to decency ; but perfons more opulent 
cover themfelves with a fort of cloak or furplice, with long 
fleeves, which they wrap round the fhoulders, and hang down 
below the knee; and by their fides they wear hangers or 
Short fwords. Some of the women, who do not part with 
their hair to the men, adorn it with little plates of pure gold ; 
and they are fond of coftly trinkets. Their drefs is a cloth, 
which falls over the fore-part of their bodies, the hinder 
parts being left naked ; and indeed there are hardly any peo- 
-vle on the whole coaft of Guinea fo primitive and fimple in 
this particular, as the natiyes of the Ivory Coaft, and parti- 
cularly of Quaqua. Their form of falutation they have in 
eommon with all negroes ; that of laying hold of the fingers, 
making them crack, and repeating the word ‘ quaqua’’ 
feveral times in alow voice. It is a conftant rule amon 
them, that the fon follows the profeffion of the father, what- 
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In the mechanic arts they are fingularly in. 
expert ; a common.door-lock is reckoned a great curiofity ; 
a watch excites {till higher admiration; and making paper 
{peak, as they exprefs it, is a perfect miracle. Their reli. 
gion, like that of the people on the Gold Coaft, is wholly 
founded in ignorance and fuperflition. They entertain great 


reverence for their princes and prielts; and they are fully » 


perfuaded, that magic and forcery are powers infeparable from 
majefly and prietthood. ‘Uhe natives of Quaqua cultivate 
feveral branches of trade with afliduity ; and crowd on board 
any fhips that approach their coaft with all the produce of 
their country, gold,Avory, provifion, and flaves. The Ev. 
ropean faCiors are much amufed with obferving canoes filled 
with men crowding round them, whillt every mouth utters 
the fame found, quaqua, quaqua, which feems to be a word 
by which they exprefs welcome. The negroes of Quaqua, 
however, are timorous and jealous in their intercourfe and 
traffic with Europeans. The ufual trade carried on in this 
part of the coaft confifls of cotton cloths, ivory, gold, and 
flaves. ‘The maritime negroes act as brokers tq the inland 
negroes, fell their fluffs for them, and receive fo much per cent. 
by way of commiffion. The Quaqua negroes manufacture 
a kind of plant, refembling hemp, into a ftrong cloth, to 
which they give beautiful colours, and pleafing flowers and 
defigns that indicate them to be no bad artilts in their way. 
They have alfo a contiderable trade in fait with their inland 
neighbours, to whom they fell it at a very hich price, onac- 
count of the diftance and expence of carriage. All the 
countries behind Quaqua furnifh large ftore of elephants 
teeth, the moft beautiful ivory in the world. ‘This is con- 
{tantly bought up as foon as it is brought to the coalt by the 
Englifh, Dutch, French, and fometimes by the Danes and 
Portuguefe. Vallault infers from the quantity of pure gold 
whichthe women wear for ornament, that the inland country 
has mines that furnith virgin.native gold. The European 
commodities which the negroes accept moft readily in ex- 
change for their own, are fuch as are held in eftimation in other 
parts of Guinea ; with this diflerence, that here the brace- 
lets andrings for the legs, either of copper or iron, mut be 
of an intolerable weight. 

Although the Ivory Coatt be divided into a variety of petty 
ftates or kingdoms, yet they have fearcely any feparate in- 
terefts; for among themfelves war feldom happens, and of 
confequence, the {lave trade here has borne but a fmall pro- 
portion to that traffic on the Gold and Slave Coatts. 

Authors have obferved, that the exomphalus, hernia umbi- 
licalis, or preternatural tumour of the abdomen at the navel 
froma rupture, isa diforder extremely common on the Ivory 
Coalt ; though they are unable to account for its prevalence. 
Other deformities are as rare as this iscommon. Mod. An. 
Hilt. vol. xiv. 

JUPARIYTUBACA, a river of Brazil, which runs into 
the Atlantic, S. lat. 11° 10’. 

JUPITER, a river of the ifland of Anticofti, which 
runs into the river St. Lawrence, N. lat. 49’ 25’. W.long. 
62° 42. 

Jupiter, or Jove, in the Heathen Mythology, the foye- 
reign god of the heathens; the fon of Saturn and Rhea; 
born in the ifland of Crete, at the fame birth with Juno; he 
married Juno, expelled his father out of his kingdom, and 
divided the kingdom of the world with his brethren. Un- 
der feveral fhapes he is faid to have played many wanton 
pranks; fo that, according to poetic fiction, he filled hea. 
ven with his natural children, 

‘The philofophers, as we learn from Cicero’s difeourfes on 
the nature of the gods, took Jupiter only for the more pu- 
rified airy or the ether, and Juno, his wife, for the grofler 
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‘air that furrounds our earth. Thofe who regarded him as 
‘an animated god, or one of thofe men, who, for their illuf- 
“trious a€tions or ufeful inventions, were raifed to divine 
‘honours, after having confidered him as the fovereign of gods 
sand men, or as an almighty god, who, by the mere move- 
‘ment of one of his eye-brows, made Olympus tremble, de- 
egraded him afterwards by afcribing to him the moft unwor- 
‘thy actions and the mot enormous crimes ; he is, according 
ito them, guilty of inceft and adultery, an ungrateful fon, a 
faithlefs hufband, choleric, paffionate, and revengeful. 
“Whence, we may naturally inquire, did the Greeks and 
‘Romans, renowned for their genius and philofophy, derive 
Auch ideas of their fupreme divinity? They were the poets, 
it is faid, who gave {uch areprefentation of their Jupiter ; 
‘but they mutt have borrowed it from the prevalent theology 
of the times. However, the hiftory of this god is per- 
‘plexed by the number and variety of perfons, to whom the 
mame has been applied. We may obferve, that the hiltory 
of Jupiter, who was beft known, is that of him, who had 
heen king of Crete, and this hiftory is filled up with the ad- 
sventures of all the reft. ‘The ancients are not agreed with 
mefpe& to the number of thofe, to whom the appellation of 
Jupiter was applied. Diodorus Siculus reckons only two; 
sone, who was the prince of the Atlantidz, and the other, 
‘fuppofed tobe his nephew, who became much more famous, 
-and was king of Crete, the limits of whofe empire extended 
to the extremities of Europe and Africa. Cicero admits 
three; two from Arcadia, one the fon of A®ther, and father 
of Proferpine and Bacchus, and the other, the fon of Czlus, 
-eand father of Minerva, who is faid to have invented war, and to 
have pxefided over it ; andathird, the fon of Saturn, born in 
Crete, where, fays Cicero, his tomb is ftillto be feen. The 
emsoft ancient of thefe, who bore the name of Jupiter, is faid 
.to have been Jupiter Ammon of the Lybians. (See Am- 
-mon.) Jupiter Serapis, worfhipped alfo in Egypt, is very 
-aneient. (See Seraris.) Jupiter Belus claims high anti- 
«quity ; heis faid to have had a temple at Babylon, and was, 
vaccording to Herodotus, the Jupiter of the Aflyrians. 
“(See Betus.) Jupiter of Thebes has been fuppofed by 
fome* to have been Ammon, and by others Ofiris. (See 
Osiris.) The Scythians, the Ethiopians, and feveral other 
“mations, had their refpeétive Jupiter. Indeed, it is impoffible 
_-to:give acompleat lift of all who bore that name, fince, ac- 
«ording to Varro and Eufebius, they amounted to 300. Be- 
fides, all the gallantries that are afcribed to Jupiter of Crete, 
sand which, according to the poets, lafted 400 years, cannot 
belong to one and the fame perfon. Jupiter of Crete, having 
Ybanifhed his father Saturn, and overthrown the Titans and 
sGiants, determined to make his fubjects happy. According 
rtto Hefiod, he was feven times married, and the lait 
of his wives was Juno. His true name is faid to have been 
“« Jou,” fignifying young, to which was afterwards added 
sthe appellation of ‘ Pater,’’ father, whence was derived 
Joupater.and Jupiter. -Others derive Jupiter from Juvan, or 
Juvans Pater. The Greeks call this god Zeus. The defig- 
‘*hation of father was intended to point out his fuperiority over 
the other gods, which was alfo exprefled by the epithets 
* Optimus Maximus.’’ Jupiter, having become maiter of 
a valtempire, married his filter, named by the Latins Juno, 
and by the Greeks Hera ; and as he found it difficult to go- 
—vern dominions of fo wide an extent, he diltributed them into 
different provinces.~ Accordingly we learn from Diodorus 
Siculus, that Atlas governed the frontiers of Africa. The 
ancients alfo inform us, that Pluto was appointed governor of 
the weltern parts of the empire of the Titans, of the Gauls, 
and Spain ; which government was afterwards transferred, 
wpon Pluto's death, to Mercury, who, having fignalized 
) Mon, XIX. 
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himfelf, became the great divinity of the Celte. Jupiter 
referved to himfelf the whole eat ; that is, Greece, the Ifles, 
and that part of Afia whence his anceftors had {prung. 
Thofe of the ancients who wrote the hiftory of Crete, ex- 
tolled Jupiter for his prudence, valour, and juftice, and for 
other civil and military virtues ; and from thefe hiftorians, 
whofe works are now loft, the Greek authors are faid to have 
taken the accounts they have given us of this prince. Op- 
prefled with old age, after many adventures which ought to 
have been afcribed to other princes who bere his name, he 
died in Crete, where his tomb was, fora long time, feen 
near Gnoflus, one of the principal cities of the ifland, with 
this epitaph, ‘* Here lies Zan who was called Jupiter." He 
lived to 120 years, having reigned 62 years from the defeat 
of the Titans and the death of Saturn. Banier reckons his 
reign to have begun 1842 years B.C., and to have terminated 
at his death 1780 years B.C. After his death his domi- 
nions were divided into feveral petty kingdoms; of which 
we have no account. ‘The poets embellifhed the ancient tra- 
ditions, probably in part true, and in part falfe, with a 
great variety of fabulous circumiftances, which beft fuited 
the age and country in which they lived, and the purpofes 
for which they wrote ; ‘and it would be endlefs to give a mi- 
nute detail of the various fables which their luxuriant fancy 
created. Perhaps, in the better and more approved mytho- 
logy, Jupiter might reprefent the f{upreme god, who governed 
at once heaven, earth, and hell. (See Paufanias in Corinth. 
c. 244) The various names by which this deified Jupiter, 
who was the great divinity of the Pagan world, and who was 
univerfally worfhipped from Egypt to the centre of Spain, 
was diftinguifhed, were derived from the places where he 
was worfhipped, or from fome circumitances that gave rife 
to the temples, chapels and altars that were confecrated to 
him ; but it is needlefs to recount them. Many of them 
occur in the fequel of this article, and make feparate heads in 
the Cyclopedia. Of all the gods of Paganifm, whether 
they were derived from tke elements.of nature or from fome 
eminent perfons, who were raifed to this rank, the Jupiter 
feems to have been pre-eminent, and of courfe his worfhip 
was the moft folemn, and attended with the greateit variety 
of ceremonies. The moft common victims offered to this 
god were the fhe-goat, the fheep, and the white bull, whofe 
horns they took care to gild. In feveral cafes they had no 
victim, but made him an offering of flour, falt, and incenfe, 
efpecially at Rome; at Athens, they facrificed an ox ; and 
when he reprefented Jupiter the avenger, the facrifice of 
atonement prefented to him was a fhe-goat. He had a tem- 
ple at Rome, under that name, near the Capitol, where he 
was reprefented with arrows in his hand, to denote that he 
was ready to execute vengeance upon crimes. Among the 
trees, the oak and the olive were confecrated tohim. None 
worfhipped him more religioufly, if we may believe Cicero, 
than the Roman ladies } «A Matronis Romanis caitiffima 
cultus’”? fays that author. (De Nat. Deor.1.i.) Jupiter's 
three oracles, that of Dodona, that of Trophonius, and that 
which he had in Libya, were famous. See Oracre. 

As mankind are direé&ted by an internal fpirit or mind, 
the univerfe alfo is governed by an over-ruling intelligence ; 
which, as the caufe and preferver of all animal beings, was 
called Devs a Zoo; See'Gop. 

The heathens in general believed that there was but one 
fupreme God; but when they contidered this one great 

¢ing as influencing the affairs of the world, they gave him 
as many different names; and hence proceeded their variety 
of nominal gods. When he thundered or lightened, they 
called him Jupiter; whea he calmed the fea, Neptune ; 
he guided their councils; Minerva; and whon be gave them 
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ftrength in battle, Mars. In procefs of time they ufed dif- 
ferent reprefentations of this Jupiter, &c. and confidered 
them, vulgarly at leaft, as fo many different perfons. "They 
ajterwards regarded each of them in different views: e.g. 
the Jupiter that fhowered down bleffings, was called the 
Kind Jupiter: and when punithing, the Terrible Jupiter. 
There was alfo one Jupiter for Europe, and another for 
Africa; and in Europe, there was one great Jupiter wlio 
was the particular friend of the Athenians, and another who 
was the {pecial proteftor of the Romans: nay, there was 
fcarcely a town or hamlet perhaps, in Italy, that had not a 
Jupiter of its own; and the Jupiter of Terracina or Jupiter 
Anxur, repvefented in medals as young and beardlefs, with 
rays round his head, more refembled Apollo than the great 
Jupiter at the Capitol. In this way Jupiter at length had 
temples and different characters almo{ft every where: at 
‘Carthage, he was called Ammon; in Egypt, Serapis; at 
Athens, the great Jupiter was the Olympian fupiter; and 
at Rome, the greateft Jupiter was. the Capitoline Jupiter, 
who was the guardian and benefactor of the Romans, and 
whom they called the beft and greateft Jupiter, ‘ Jupiter 
optimus maximus.’’ The figure of this Jupiter was repre- 
fented in his chief temple on the Capitoline hill, as fitting 
on a curule chair, with the fulmen or thunder, or rather 
lightning, m one hand, and a fceptre in the other. This 
fulmen in the figures of the old artifts was always adapted 
to the charaCter under which they were to reprefent Jupiter. 
Jf his appearanee was to be mild and calm, they gave him 
the conic fulmen or bundle of flames wreathed clofe to- 
gether, held down in his hand. When punifhing, he holds 
up the fame figure, with two tranfverfe darts of lightning, 
fometimes with wings added to each fide of it, to denote its 
{wiftnefs: this was called by the poets, the three-forked 
bolt of Jove: and when he was going to do fome exemplary 
execution, they put in his hand a handful of flames, all let 
loofe in their utmoft fury ; and fometimes filled both his 
hands with flames. The fuperiority of Jupiter was prin- 
cipally manifefted in that air of majefty which the ancient 
artifts endeavoured to exprefs in his countenance: particular 
attention was paid to the head of hair, the eye-brows, and 
the beard. ‘There are feveral heads of the mild Jupiter on 
ancient feals, where his face has a mixture of dignity and 
eafe in it, admirably defcribed by Virgil, Ain. i. v. 256. 
The ftatues of the Terrible Jupiter were genera'ly of black 
marble, as thofe of the former were of white: the one fitting 
with an air of tranquillity ; the other. ftanding, more or lefs 
difturbed&. The face of the one is pacific and ferene ; of the 
other angry or clouded. On the heads of the one the hair 
is regular and compofed ; in the other, it is fo difcompofed, 
that it falls half-way down the forehead. The face of the 
Jupiter Tonans refembles that of the Terrible Jupiter : he 
is reprefented on gems and medals as holding up the triple 
bolt in his right hand, and ftanding in a chariot, which 
feems to be whirled on impetuoufly by four horfes. ‘Thus 
he is alfo defcribed by the poets. Ovid. Deian. Herc. 
v. 28. Horace, lib. i. od. 34. v.8. Jupiter, as the intelli- 
gence, prefiding over a fingle planet, is reprefented only in 
a chariot and pair: on all other occafions, if reprefented in 
a chariot, he is always drawn by four horfes. Jupiter is 
well known as the chief ruler of the air, whofe particular 
province was to direct the rains, the thunders, and the light- 
nings. As the difpenfer of rain, he was called Jupiter 
Pluvius ; under which character he is exhibited feated in the 
clouds, holding up his right hand, or extending his arms 
almoft in a flraight line each way, and pouring a ftream of hail 
and rain from his right hand on the earth; whilft the fulmen 
is held down in his left. The wings that are given to. him 


relate to his echaraGerof prefiding over the air: his hair and 
beard in the Antonine pillar are all {fpread down by the rain, 
which defcends in a fheet from him, and falls for the re- 
frefhment of the Romans; whilft their enemies are repre- 
fented as ftruck with the lightnings, and lying dead at their 
feet. Spence’s Polymetis, p. 46. 182, and 219, &c. : 

JuPrLTER, in Afronomy, the largeft of the planets of the 
folar fy{tem ; his diameter being 11 times greater than that 
of the earth, or 89,170 Englifh miles. Its revolution on its 
axis is performed ing hours, 55 minutes, and 37 feconds. 
This planet moves from weft to eaft in a period of 11 years, 
318 days, 14 hours, 27 minutes, 10.7 feconds. Its fynodical 
revolution is about 399 days. Beforeits oppofition with the 
fun, and at about 115° from it, its motion becomes retra- 
grade, and its velocity continually augments till the moment 
of oppofition, after which it diminifhes, and when at about 
115° from the fun, its motion changes from retrograde to 
dire. The duratton of this retrograde motion is about 121 
days, and the are of retrogradation about 10 degrees : and 
it may be obferved as a general rule with the fuperior 
planets, that the farther they are from the fun, the lefs is 
their arc of retrogradation’; but the longer time is taken in 
defcribing it, for were the diftance of planets indefinitely 
great, the arc of retrogradation would be extremely fmall, 
and its retrograde motion would laft half a year, refembling 
the effect of parallax of a fixed ftar, if ever this fhould be ren- 
dered fenfible to our inftruments. 

Jupiter is, next to Venus, the moft brilliant of the planets, 
and fometimes even furpaffes it in brightnefs. Its apparent 
diameter is greater at the oppofitions, and is then equal to 
nearly 48”; its mean equatorial diameter 1s eftimated at. 38.8”, _ 
Its figure is an oblate {pheroid, the proportion of its equa- 
torial to its polar axis being about 14 to 13. La Place from 
theory deduces this proportion to be 1,000,000 to 9,286,9225. 
a refult obtained from computing the effect of the equa- 
torial regions of the planet in difturbing the nodes of the fa- 
tellites. Almoft every perfon is fufficiently acquainted with 
the telefcopic appearance of Jupiter, to know that its furface 
is remarkable for being always covered with a number of 
belts or ftripes of various fhades. 


{copes of different powers. 


Thefe appearances differ _ 
much at different times, and even at the fame time in tele- — 


Ufually thefe belts feem to be of — 


an uniform tint ; but in very favourable weather, they fome- — 


times appear to confift of a number of curved lines, like the 


ftrokesof anengraving. Figs. 143,144, 145,146. PlateXVI. 


Aftronomy, veprefent four views of this planet, as given by: 
Dr. Herfchel and Mr. Schroeter. 


Thefe belts were firft obferved at Naples. by Zuppi and’ . 


Bartoli, two Jefuits ; and about the year 1660, they were 
obferved by Campani, with refracting telefeopes of his own. — 
conttrution, and not much inferior in diftinétnefs to thofe 


of the prefent day; the great modern improvement in re= 
fracting telefcopes, confifting rather in the reduction of them 


fize than in the increafe of their magnifying power.. 


Jupiter is accompanied by four fatellites, which were dif. 


covered by Galileo, the 8th of January 1610. He at fir 


took them for telefcopic: fixed tlars; but continued obferv- 


ation foon convinced him that they really accompanied the— 
planet. The relative fituation of thefe {mall bodies changes, 


at every inftant: they ofcillate on: each fide the planet; and 


it is by the extent of thefe ofcillations. that the rank of thefe- 


fatellites is determined ; that being called the firft fatellite,, 
whofe ofcillation is the leaft. They are fometimes feen to 


pafs over the difc of the planet, and projeét a fhadow.in the 
form of a well-defined black fpot, which: then, defcribes a. 
chord of this difc. 
Jupiter and his fatellites, therefore, are opaque bodies, 
5 enlightened. 


“a 


j- 


JUPITER. 


‘enlightened by the fun; and when the latter interpofe be- 
tween the fun and Jupiter, they preduce real folar eclipfes, 
“aeigh fimilar to thofe which the moon occafions on the 
earth. 

This phenomenon leads to the explanation of another 
which the fatellites prefent. They are often obferved to 
difappear, though at fome diftance from the dife of the 
planet: the third and fourth re-appear fometimes on the 
fame fide of the difc. . 

The fhadow which Jupiter projects bchind it, (relatively 
to the fun,) is the only caufe that can explain thefe difap- 
pearances, which are perfe&ly fimilar to eclipfes of the 
moon. 

The circumftances which accompany them leave no doubt 
of the reality of this caufe. The fatellites ave always ob- 
ferved to difappear on the fide of the dife oppofite to the 
fun, and confequently on the fame fid> to which the conical 
fhadow is projeéted. They are eclipfed neareft the difc, 
when the planet is neareft to its oppofition. 

Finally, the duration of thefe eclipfes anfwers to the 
time which fhould elapfe while they traverfe the fhadow of 
Jupiter. 

Thus it appears that thefe fatellites move from weft to eal, 
in returning orbits rovnd the planet. Obfervations of their 
eclipfes are the moft exact means ofdetermining their motions. 
‘Their mean fidereal and fynodical revolutions, as feen from the 
centre of Jupiter, are very accurately determined by com- 
paring eclipfes at long interval's from each other, and ob- 
ferved near the oppofition of the pianet. It 1s thus dif- 
covered that the motion of the fatellites of Jupiter is nearly 
circular and uniform, becaufe this hypothefis correfponds 
very nearly with thofe eclipfes which happen when we fee 
this planet in the fame pofition relatively to the fun. There- 
fore, the pofitions of the fatellites at every inftant, as feen 
from the centre of Jupiter, may be determined. From 
hence refults a fimple and fufficiently exact method of com- 
paring with each other the diftances of Jupiter and of the 
fun’ from the earth:--a method which the ancient altro- 
nomers did not poflefs. For the parallax of Jupiter is in- 
fenfible even to the precifion of modern obfervations, when 
it isneareftto us. ‘They only judged of its diltance by the 
time of its revolution ; as they eflimated thofe planets to be 
the fartheft from us, whofe period of revolution was the 
longett. 

Bet us fuppofe that the total duration of an eclipfe of 
the third fatelhte has been obferved. At the middle of the 
eclipfe, the fatellite, feen from the centre of Jupiter, is 
nearly in oppofition to the fun. Its fidereal pofition, ob- 
ferved from this ¢entre, (which may eafily be deduced from 


its mean motion,) is, therefore, the fame as that of the 
centre of Jupiter feen from the centre of the fun. 

Direét obfervation, or the known motion of the fun, gives 
the pofition of the earth as feen from its centre. Thus, 
fuppofing a triangle to be formed by the right lines which 
join the centres of the fun, the earth, and Jupiter, we have 
given in this triangle the angle at the fun, obfervation will 
give that at the earth, and we fhall obtain the re@ilinear dif. 
tance from Jupiter to the earth and to the fun, at the inftant 
of the middle of the eclipfe, m parts of the diftance from the 
fun to the earth. 

It is found by thefe means that Jupiter is at leaft five 
times farther from us than the fun, when its apparent dia- 
meter is 38'.3. The diameter of the earth, at the fame dif- 
tance, would not fubtend an angle of 3".5; the volume of 
Jupiter is, therefore, at leaft a thoufand times greater than 
that of the earth. 

The apparent diameters of thefe fatellites being infenfible, 
their magnitude cannot be exaétly meafured. An attempt 
has been made to appreciate it, by the time they take to 
penetrate the fhadow of the planet. But there is a great 
difcordance in the obfervations that have been made to afcer- 
tain this circumitance. This arifes from the various powers 
of telefcopes, the different degrees of perfeétion in the fight 
of the obferver, the ftate cf the atmofphere, the altitude of 
the fatellites above the horizon, their apparent diftance from 
Jupiter, and the change of the hemifphere prefented to us. 
The comparative brightnefs is independent of the four firft 
caufes, which only alter their proportionzl light, and ought, 
therefore, to afford information concerning the rotatory 
motion of thefe bodies. Dr. Herfchel, who is occupied in 
this delicate inveftigation, has obferved that they furpafs 
each other alternately in brilliance :—a circumftance which 
enables us to judge of the maximum and minimum of their 
light. The relation of this maximum and minimum to their 
mutual politions has perfuaded him, that they turn upon 
their own axis, like the moon in a period equal to the dura- 
tion of their revulution round Jupiter; a refult which Ma- 
raldi had already deduced with regard to the fourth fatellite, 
from the returns of the fame {pot obferved on its difc in its 
paffage over the planet. 

The great diftance of the celeftial bedies weakens the 
phenomena which their furfaces prefent, till they are re- 
duced to flight variations of light, which efcape the firtt 
view, and are only rendered fenfible by a long courfe of ob- 
fervations. But information derived from this fource ought 
to be received with the greateit caution; confidering how 
much we may be mifled, on fuch occalions, by the effect 
of imagination. 


JUPITER. 


Taste I. Epochs of the Mean Longitude of Jupiter, with the Arguments of the Equations. 
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Tasre If, Mean Motion of Jupiter for Julian Years, with the Arguments of the Equations. 
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POP TER. 


Taste III. Mean Motion of Jupiter for Months, with 
the Arguments of the Equations. 


Mot. Long. 
Vfonths. 

Db “Nts y 
Jan. 07) (G.4..020 
Peb. 2 34 37.2 
March 4 54 16.6 
April 7 28 53.9 
May 9 58 318 
June 12,33 °910 
July 152-2470 
Aug. 17 37 24.2 
Sept. [20 12 1.4 
Oe. 22 41 39.4 
Nov. 25 16 16.6 
Dec. Q7 45 54.5 
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“Taspie LV. Mean Motion-of Jupiter for Hours and 
Minutes. 
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670 | 13.6 o | 19.8 | 340 | 14.1 | 670 
680 | 14.5 10} "20.311 $50 | 19.48) °'680 
690 | 15.3 20 | 20.8 | 360 | 12.7 | 690 
700 | 16.1 30 )} 23.218 = 370 | 22.081 - FOO 
EO.) 76.8 40 | 21.5 | 380] I1.2 710 
720 | 19-6 50 | 21.9 | 390] 10.5 | 720 
730 | 18.4 60 | 22.2 | 400 9-8 | 730 
740 | 19.1 70} 22.55) Aro Q-1 740 
750 | 19.8 80 | 22.8 | 420 8.4 | 750 
20.4 QO} 22.0 430 Ey 760 
21.0 Ioo | 23.1 | 440 7-0} 770 
21.9 IIo | 23.1 | 450 6.3 | 780 
22.3 I20 | 23.2 } 460 5-€ 790 | 
22.9 130 | 23.2 470° 5-0 Soo 
23.4 140 ||" 29.19 480 4-51 8rfo | 
23-9 TSO 4 20% 49° 3-9 820 
: 24.3 160 | 23.0] 500 3+4 | 830 
24.6 EVO 22.7 510 | 2.9 840 
25-0 180 | 22.4 20 2.4 | 850 | 
25.3 Tg0 | 22.2 530 2.0 | 860 
25-5 200 |' 21.9 | 540 1.7 870 
5 2547 210 | 21-5 | 550 | 1.3 | 880 | 
25-9 220 | 21.2 560 1.0 89go | 
25-9 230 | 20.8] 570 0.8 | goo 3: 
26.0 240 | 20.3 580 0.4 | QTo | 
26.0 250 | 19.8] 590 0.2 | 920 
25.9 260 | 10.3 600 O.1 930 | 
25.8 270 | 18.7 | 610 o.1 | 940 
o | 25.6 280 | 182] 620 | 0.0 | 950 
25 5 290 17.0 639 | 0.0 g6o 7C 
25.2 300 | 16.9 640 | O.! 97° 4.2 
24.8 310 16.2 O50 | Of! g8o 24 
660 12.8 ggo 24.5 320 | 15.5 660} 0.2 ggo 9-3 
670 13.6 | Al "330 | 14.8 670 | 0.5 | 1000 | & 
| 340 | I4.0 | 
re Ser re ES 


Taste XVI. Equation X, 


JUPITER, 


Argument X. = VII. — VIII. 


Equat. 
Are. xX Arg. 


ff | 


84 11 23°} 
7.5 | 740 
7-2 | 750 


AD 
wma = BQ 


eee 


Lerpit 
AO 


es re fcc mre | mY 


Nb vbw 
oar alga 
WOw 


ee eee 


a 


TasLE XVII. 


Argument XI. = VII..+ VIII. 


Equat. 

xr. | Arg. 

———| XI 

wec. 

\ cooreecoeaae 

a5 9"R 1 34° 
3 as° 
3.2 | 360 
3:0 Fn 37° 
2.7.4 - 200 
24g 1 39° 
2.1 | 400 
1.8 4IT9 
1.6 | 420 
1.3 pao? 
Lol Wie 44° 
oO t.. 45° 
0.8 | 460 
0.6 | 470 
O.4 | 480 
FS Wis eo 
0.2 | 500 
Qin” ro 
0.0} 520 
0.0 | 530 
0.0 | 540 
0.0 | 550 
0.0 | 560 
Or 570 
O11} 580 
0.2 | 590 
0.3 | 600 
0.4 | 610 
0.6 | 620 
0.8 | 630 
0.9 | 640 
1.1 | 650 
1.3 4,1 660 
sD. \ O70 
1.8 


Equat. \Equat. 
XE. | Arg. | XE 
x. 

Sec. Sec. 
[.8 Flow ee ser, 
2.1 I, 660°} (tow 
2.4 1 690; 10.8 
2.9 h’. 7OO tore 
7.00 * FIO those 
2.3 720 1~ Tom 
3.6 30.1 aoe 
3-9: 749 Tp ghee 
4.210 750 || BOG 
4.61 760] 10.6 
49} 779 | 10.4 
5-2 b. FeOUh Tes 
5.611 790 ||" 10.0 
59] 800} 99 
6.2 | 810 9:7 
6.6 | 820 9:5 
6.9 || 830 sig 2 
7.3 | 840 go 
7.6} 850 8.7 

7.8 | 860 8.4 
8:2. e70 8.1 
8.4] 880 7.8 
8.7 | 890 7.6 
g:0 | goo 7.2 


Equation XI. 


Xe) 
aA 
(e) 
5 ihe dthedtrds 
wow nO 


a 


© 

\O 

e) 
wb 
Wn an 


Taste XVIII. 


; Argument I. 
g 
eS Secular 
8 Variation. 
, Rad. Vedt.| Diff. Rad. Ve&.| Diff. 
oO | 5.44048 69.64 | 5.41579 
Bol) Samoas 1 5? ||) 60.63 | 5.41375 
2 5+44634 i 69.61 541165 
3 | 5+44617 69.57 | 5.40949 
4 | 544593 an | O95 | 5.40726 
5 | 5:44561 a8 pl) meenes, ||| 40498 
6 | 5-44523 69.34 | 5.40263 
7 5 40023 
te 53977 
9 LUPE DEL: 
10 544302 68.79 5.39267 
II 5+44229 73 68.61 5.39003 
12 5-44150 . 68.40 | 5.38734 
13 | 5-£4064 teu leo 35459 
14 | 5-43971 | 165 67-98 38179 
15 5-43871 7°74 37°93 
————]| 107 
16 543704 oY 7.45 37602 
17 5-43051 a eae 37300 
18 5+43531 £6.87 37005 
——_—_—_-.}| 126 —{-— — — 
19 5-43405 ; 66.56 36608 
20 5-43271 ee 06.23 30387 
21 5-43 631 dl 65.58 5.30070 
3 eee 14 a a 
Ba | 1 5242095 || p,, |. 05:52, | 5.35749 
Pe Phone)! tye || . OF-53, | | 5°35422 
24 | 542072 64-74 | 5-3509% 
—— —-~| 166 |— —-- 
25 5-42506 73 64-32 | 5.34756 
26 5-42333 tno 63.88 5.34416 
ay | 5.42754 | ! 63-44 | 5-340°71 
——| ————--—-| 185 |-————-|-—— 
28°} 5.41959 tos 62.98 §-33722 
2 541777 | yog | 62-49 | 5.33368 
go. | 5-41579|| “7 { 61-99 | 5.33011 
Sig. XI. + Sig. X. 


Sig. I, 


JUPITER. 


The mean Anomaly of Jupiter. 


Sig. II. 


eee 


Rad. Ve&.| Diff. 


§-33011 
5-32649 
5+32283 
5-31914 
531540 
5.31163 
5+30782 


Secular 
Variation. 
+ 

0.COO 
61.99 
61.49 
60.95 
60.41 


5.28023 
52.7617 
52.7209 
5.26707 
5-26383 
5+25967 
5°25549 
5.25128 


5.21704 
§-21270 
5.20836 


Sig. IX. 


Q.14 2 
: 7-93 1 
~ 0.72 ° 
a 


Radius Veétor of Jupiter’s Orbit for 1750, with the Secular Variation. 


o 
Secular | og 
Variation.} ¢ 
| 2 

pe 

0.000 | 
39-86 | 30 
38.90 29 
37:93 | 28 
36.95 } 27 
35-96 26 
34:95 | 25 
33-93 24 
32-99 23 
31.85 22 
30.31 21 
29-75 20 
28.68 19 
27.60 15 
26.50 17 
25-40 16 
24.29 15 
23-17 14 
22.05 13 
20.92 12 
19-70 11 
18.60 10 
17-44 }! 9 
10.27 S 
7 


‘g9a133( 


Leapsaiac 


ner 


Tasle XVIII. 


Sig. ILI. 


T2500 
§-12167 
b pea oY 


AEE DS 
5.10908 
5-10493 
5.10081 
5.09672 
5-09265 


5-08861 
5.08460 
5.08063 


Sig. VIII. 


JWPi TER. 


Argument I. 


436 
436 
436 
437 
437 
437 
437 


437 
436 
436 
436 
434 
434 
433 
sae 
431 
428 
428 


425 


424 
422 
419 
418 
415 
412 


409 
407 


404 


401 
oo7 


Variation. 


Rad. Ve&t.| Diff. |—— 


Secular 


4 

0.000 

06.72 5.05063 
05.49 5.07669 
04.28 5407278 
03.06 5.00891 
01.82 -< 6508 
00.61 5.00128 
00.64 sO oy a's 
01.87 5.05382 
03.09 505010 
04-34 | 5-04653 
05.58 5-04296 
06.82 | 5.03943 
08.06 5:03595 
09-29 5.03252 
10.53 5-02914 
Tie 75, 5-02581 
12.98 502253 
14.22 5.01931 
15-44 501615 
16.66 5-O1304 
17-89 | 5.00999 
19-11 5.00700 
20.31 5.00407 
Za 5.00120 
a Te 4-99839 
23-9U J 4.99505 
25.10 4.99298 
26.28 4-99036 
Deas 4.98782 
28.62 | 4 98534 
29.78 4.98293 


Sig. LV. 


Rad. Ve&.| Diff. 


ra WP 


Secular ! 
Variation. 


f Rad. Vee. 


The mean Anomaly of Jupiter. 


4.98293 
4.98059 
4 97832 
4.97612 
4.97400 
4.97195 
4 96997 
4 96806 
4 96624 
4.96448 
4.96281 
4 960121 


4.95969 


4.95328 


Radius Vector of Jupiter’s Orbit for 1750, with the Secular Variation. 


Sig. V. 


Secular 
Variation. 


Diff. 


! 
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Taste XIX. TABLE XX. 
Equations of theRadius Veéor, Equations of the Radius VeGor, always 
always additive. additive. 


Arg. II. | Equation II Arg. GF Arg. IV,j EquationIV.| Arg. IV. Equation IV. 


co.0 |Diff| 0.00 |Dift 0.00 | Diff. 
re) 049 5 136 5 
100 | 04.4. 141 
200 039 5 146 5 
300 | 035 | * ist | 
400 030 5 155 + 
500 026 + 159 * 
600 ome tl ra 16 4 
4 3 4 
700 o18 3 167 
800 Ors 170 3 
goo O12 3 173 4 
1000 cog . 176 3 
Ico 007 5 178 = 
Saar | (paemninaces —— ° 
1200 005 : 180 » 
Bh C03 ss 182 2 
1400 002 : 183 i 
1500 OOoI - 184 : 
1600 000 2 185 : 
1700 ©00 3 185 ° 
x = na ——— are OC 
1800 oco : 185 4 
1900 cor : 185 a 
2000 | 002 ‘ 184 
2100 003 | ; 183 : 
2200 004 ; 181 
2300 006 ; 00 179 ; 
2409 008 3 177 K 
2500 ort 3 175 3 
2600 O14 3 172 
27700 O17 3 168 * 
2800 ©20 3 165 3 
2900 024 + 161 4 
3000 028 4 149). 4 
3100 03 5 153 4 
Je 4 >) 5 
3200 037 148 
‘he ae pies, | ras te 
34 3500 Be oe oe ha pale 
pr 3400 | 047 ) 138 
A) 3500 052 5 oo | 133 | 5 
ns 3650 | 057 | 2 0 | 128 | é 
4 3700 063 123 | 2 
3” 3800 068 5 | 4417 ) 
35 5 gmee ——! 6 ———+/— 6 
3900 fe) itl 
42 39 + 6 : 5 
he 1000 o8o0 6 196 | 2 
wie 4100 086 L 160.3% 
30 Be ——-—| ¢ p————| * 6 
8 4200 oot 6 094 6 
4300 007 ; 088 
*5 0 tS 82} 6 
4400 103 | o82 +} 
21 2 — 6 — 5 
18 4500 109 6 077 | yr 
4600 11§ f o7t | «¢ 
mf q7oo_| 120 | 3] g700 | 065 | 
P= ~ 4800 126 6 g8oo o60 «(| - 
: 4.900 131 5 | ggoo O54 ‘ 
. sooo 4 136 10000 49 5 


Vou. XIX. 4L 


FRAP IT ER. 


Tasis XXI. 


Equations of the Radius VeGtor, always additive. 


Equation Arg. . Equation 
Le V. V. V. 


300 121 . 2800 401 | 5300 300 a 7800 
400 134 3 2900 406 5 5400 288 . 7900 
¥2 5 ly L 13 
500 146 3000 411 5500 275 8000 
4 


600 159 3100 | 415 5600 262 8700 
13 - | 2 - 13 

700 172 c 8200... |} mary 5 5700 249 : 8200 

800 185 3 3300 | 419 > 5800 236 3 8300 


ne Se ee 


goo 198 : 3400 421 2 5900 223 8400 
1000 211 ~ 3500 421 : 6000 210 <a 8500 
1100 224 $u0/ 3600 420 6100 ¥97 13 8600 


eee ee 


1200 237 ; 3700 419 5 6200 184 P 8700 
1300 250 3 3800 417 6300 171 *3 8800 
1400 263 3900 414 6400 158 3 Sgoo 
—_———_——_ — — ——— 3 SSS | SN SSS ee 
1500 276 ie 4000 411 6500 145 a gooo 
1600 288 : 4100 406 5 6600 132 Y gi0o 
1700 | 301 3 4200 401 3 6700 120 1 9200 
6 


1800 312 a 3300 395 
4409 


JUPITER. 


Taste XXII. Heliocentric Latitude for 1750, with the Secular Variation. 


Argument XII. Longitude of Jupiter — that of the Node. 


Latitude. ) es Latitude. es Latitude. | : | < | 
> Cae a Say ee ae are ’ 
og Sig. O. NV. | Differ.| — Sig. I. NM. | Differ. Sig. II. NM. | Differ.| 3 
ia") 
° -—— — |-— ——_--- 2 
“1! Sig. VE.'S. =< hse. Vile 8: , 
D M. S.|M. § Bece | Te Re.” 8 S. 
a 40 Oo 8:01 O& 40° 3 30 
Poet 22 : 5 CANO AO 244 = 29 
oe 12 45 0.0 | OF 41 "og 28 
Ota I 23 |--——~}]——-——-—-- Io 2 
os 4 x it [Gr Az 4 
p Pailithista walt x 
eG “es 1.9 | O 45. 20 25 
| Fe Se EE if ae wes 
SF ln) a ely ME a 46 27 7 24 
PEN 3 lw ewa | 22%e 4c) 445.34 F 23 
o 51 "6 2.1 1.01 48 *36 22 
—_—— —--| I 22 | ——~|[—— 5 —-— 
Oo 12 22}, 4, | 34 )° 49 44 4 21 
egimeniedet | 2 gel oh Zeregat | 3 19 
—|-- —--| I 21 |j—~—-|—— 2 {——— 
B16 26) We, | 46 [oo $2 53 . 18 
Set Milemon.| ae.) C) Sa. SA O 
ee eee EAE lime Ay Saat , 
—|—_——.——--| I 20 —- 59 — 
a 20.2 : Oo} SF 15 
Oo 21 as : oa a ° te 2 58 4 
Oo 23 6 9 He t'O. oy "as 37 13 
— oe I 1g ——| eee 6 a 
® 24 25 6.8 Jo 58 44 } 12 
ee al a) 7-2.) °) 59.80 ? r 
Se are 7.611. 0 33 + 10 
—. eS ee 1 LF a 2 -—_—— 
o 28 19], 7:0 Po 1g Rees m 9 
o 29 36], le 53 ri; 3 7 a Pp 
O30 53 "A Aone» Bilate : 
tf +16 — 9 — — — 
OF. Bes. ae Go.) 1) 2 a0 | 9 6 
o 34 30] | o7}r 5 3i° # 
a" 
———--————-| I I4 | ——— =| amen o 45 a9 
rf 10.0 I ) ) 
sa ras Seaniok EMT a 169 IRE Sa dl 9) = 
@ 38 19 13 | 10 7 ee) fee je I 
weet’ ‘ Behto: | 42 ‘ 
O30). Sin 11.0 | I o. 27 ths , q c 
Sig. XI. § - Sig. X. §. | _ 
Sig. V. NV. Sig. 1V. A | 
} 
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Taste XXIII. Reduction to the Ecliptic, and the Logarithm of the Cofine of the Heliocentric Latitude. 


Argument XII. 


Reduction Redudtion Reduction 
to to to 
Ecliptic. Ecliptic. Kichiptic. 
— Log. cofin. ee Log. cofin. |— —- —-=- Log. cofin. y 
Sig. O. =e Piece 8 
Lat. helioc. -—————-—|_ Lat. helioc. —| Lat. helioe. 3 
Sig. VII. Sig. VIII. 
Sec. | Sec. 
0.0 ©.000000 23.6 9-999971 23.6 9-999914 | 30 
0.9 0.000000 24.0 9.999970 23.1 %-99gg12 29 
1.9 0.0e€0C00 24.5 9-999968 22.6 9-999910 28 
— = - ia — S| ee se | 
2.8 0.coo0co 24.9 9999966 B2uI 9-9999°9 24 
3-8 9-999999 25-3 9-999964 2165 9-999907 26 
4-7 9-999999 25.6 9-999962 20-9 9-999906 25 | 
5-7 9-999999 25-9 9-999969 20-3 9-9999C4 24 | 
6.6 9-999998 26.2 9-999958 19.6 9-999993 23 | 
7°5 9-999998 2.0.4 9-999957 19.0 9-999901 | 22 | 
— | $$ $$$ : —s wae ee | 
8.4 9-999997 20s 9:999955 18.2 9.9999C0 21 | 
9-3 9-999997 26.8 9-999953 17-5 9-999%99 20 | 
10.2 9-999996 27-0 9-999951 16.8 9-999897 19 | 
—| ——_-—— —-— = -—~-—— -—- en | 
1.1 9-999995 27.1 9-999949 16.0 9999896 | 18 | 
12.0 9-99999+4 27-2 9-999947 15-2 | 9-999895 17 | 
12.8 9-999993 27-2 9-999945 14.4 ! 9:999895 |. 16 | 
ee eS 2 eee eS SS | pe eee | 
13.6 9-999992 27-2 9:999943 13.6 9-999893 | 415 | 
14.4 9-999991 27-2 9-999941 12.8 9-999892 14 : 
15-2 9-99999° 2742 9-999939 12.0 9-999891 13 | 
_—_— CO ——  --—--- ——— oes eh — 
16.0 9-§99989 2720 9-999937 BLET 9.999890 12 
16.8 9-999988 27-0 9-999935 10.2 9+999889 11 
17-5 9-999987 26.8 9-999933 9-3 9-999889 10 
18.2 9-999985 26.7 9:999931 8.4 9.999888 9 
19-0 9-499994 26.4 9-999929 7:5 9-999887 8 | 
19.6 9 999982 26.2 9-999927 66 9-999887 4 
20.3 9-999981 25-9 9-999925 5-7 0-900P Ey 6 | 
209 9.999980 25-6 9-999923 4-7 9-999886 | 
2165 9-999978 25+3 9-999921 3-8 9-999886 4 
| 22% 9-999976 24-9 9-999919 2.8 9:999886 3 | 
oe 22.6 9-999974 24-5 2.999917 1.9 9-999885 2 | 
23.1 9-999973 24.0 9-992916 0-9 9-699885 1 | 
30 23.6 9-999971 23-6 9-999914 0.0 | 9.499885 o | | 
-o. XI. Sigs Kate Sig) IX. + 
eR meena Were Ble WN Dee ey | ert Pe q 
| sig. V. Sig. IV. + Sig. IL. + 
| 


PUPITER. 


ae 
7 Explanation of the Tables of Jupitere 


The firft Table contains the epochs of the mean longitude 
of the aphelion and node of Jupiter; together with the 
Arguments of the equations exprefled by dividing the circle 
Into 10,000 equal parts for Arguments II, III, IV, V sand 
Anto 1000 equal parts for Arguments VI, VII, VIII, 
IX. ‘Table IT. contains the mean motions of the fame for 
years. ‘Table III. contains the mean motions for months ; 
‘that 1s, for the beginning of each month reckoned from the 
Deginning of the year, Table IV. contains the mean mo- 
tions for days. ‘Table V. contains the mean motions for 
‘-hours and minutes. ‘Table VI. contains the great equa- 
tion of Jupiter for every ro years. Table VII. contains 
the equation of Jupiter's orbit for the year 1750, with 
the fecular variation. Table VIII. contains the equa- 
tion of the orbit correfponding to Argument II. Table 
_ IX. contains the equation anfwering to Argument III. 
‘Table X. contains the equation anfwering toArgument IV. 
Table XI. contains the equation anfwering to Argument V. 
Table XII. contains the equation anfwering to Argument 
VI. Table XIII. contains the equation anfwering to Ar- 
gument VII. Table XIV. contains the equation anfwering 
to Argument VIII. Table XV. contains the equation an- 
{wering to Argument IX. Table XVI. contains the equa- 
tion an{wering to Argument VII. —Argument VIII. Table 
XVII. contains the equation anfwering to Argument VII. + 
Argument VIII. ‘Table XVIII. contains the radius vector 
of the orbit of Jupiter for 1750, with the fecular variation ; 
the mean diftance of ‘the éarth from the fun being unity. 
Table XIX. contains the equation of the radius vector an- 
_{wering to Argument IT. Table XX. contains the equation 
-anfwering to Argument IV. Table XXI. contains the 
equation anfwering to Argument V. Table XXII. con- 
tains the heliocentric latitude of Jupiter for the year 1750, 
with the fecular variation. ‘lable XXIII. contains the re- 
duction to the ecliptic ; with the log. cofine of the heliocen- 
tric latitude. 

All the above mentioned equations of the motion of Ju- 
piter, the equations of the orbit excepted, arife from the at- 
traction of Saturn, and depend upon the relative fituation of 
Jupiter and Saturn. The theory of thefe equations was 
given by M. de la Place in the Memoirs of 1786, from the 
theory of gravity, and they were computed by M. de 
Lambre. 

Let a exprefs the number of years from 1750, § the 
mean longitude of Saturn, J the mean longitude of Jupiter : 
then the great equation of Jupiter is, 

— (20! 49,5 — a x 0.042733) x fin. (5S — 27 

+ 5° 34'8" — a x 58.88). 

The great equation of Saturn arifing from the attraction 
of Jupiter, is alfo found to be (Mem. 1785), 

— (48! 44" —ax o".1) x fin. (5S— 27 + 5° 34'8"— 

ax 58".88). 
The period of thefe two equations is 918.76 years. By 
way of diftinction, thefe are called the great equations of Ju- 
‘piter and Saturn: thefe two equations of Jupiter and Sa. 
turn are very nearly in the ratio of 3 to 7. Now it is mani- 
felt, that when 5S — 2 —ax 58".88 = 360, the equation 
muit then begin again, and therefore this wiil determime the 
period; now 5S — 2/—a x §8'.88 increafes 1410".6 ina 
360’ = 1296000 


common year; therefore * 918.76 


1410.6 
Years, the period in which thefe equations return again the 
fame. 

Thefe equations thew. the reafon, why, the prefent mean 


o 


motions of Jupiter and Saturn differ from the true mean mo- 
tions, as the latter cannot be determined but by taking in 
the above period. We have the apparent mean motion of 
Saturn, ina common year, by adding to its mean annual 
motion, the quantity by which the great equation varies in 
that time, and this quantity is very nearly = — (48' 44" — 
a@ x o".r) x fin. 23" 31" x cof. (5S — 22 + 5° 34° 8" 
— ax 58.88); and the apparent mean motion of Jupiter is 
this quantity with a contrary fign, diminifhed in the ratio of 
7 to 3, and added to his mean annual motion. 


Now the fluxion of the cofine of any quantity = fine x 
flux. arc, therefore when cof. = a maximen, fine x flux. 
arc = 0, orthe fine of the arc = 0, or the arc = ©; there- 


fore when the above quantity = a maximum, 5$ — 2/ + 
5° 34'8"— a x 58'.88 =o, which happened in the year 
1560. At that time, the apparent annual motion of Saturn 
was lefs than the true, by 20.1, and that of Jupiter greater 
by 8".6; fince that time their apparent mean motions have 
been approaching to their true mean motions, and in 1789 
their apparent and tree mean motions were equal. Thefe re- 
fults thew, why, in comparing the modern with the ancient 
obfervations, the mean motion of Saturn appears tu be re- 
tarded, and that of Jupiter accelerated; and that from a com- 
parifon of the modern obfervations, the mean motion of Sa- 
turn appears to be accelerated, and that of Jupiter to be re- 
tarded. 

‘Now if 7 be the-heliocentric mean longitude of Jupiter ;" 
h that of Saturn, corre&ed by the above equations refpec- 
tively, computed from the equinox of the year 1750; the 
other equations cf the motion of Jupiter from the action of 
Saturn, are, 

— 122" fin. (A — b) + 3'24'.3 fin. 2 (7 — A) + 17" 

fin.3(H —h) + 3'.9 fn 4(H-—b 


+ 2'18!.4fin. ( H — 2h — 13° 33'7" + 4x 13".7) 
+ 127.4 fin. (2H — 3h — 61 59 48 4+ 4x 21.9) 
+ 247.0 fin. (3H — 554 55 19 21 +a 43 0) 
— 16.0 fin. (3H — 44 — 62 51 19) 

+ 12.8 fin. (3H — 2h — 8 30 15) 

— 13.0 fin. (34 — H — 5831 ©) 

+ ri16lin ( 4+ 45 4') 

+ 10.0 fin. (4H — sh + 45 16 32 ) 


5.4 fin. (2H— b+ 16° 127) 

Now the fum of the maxima of all thefe equations, Is 
11’ §6'.33 and in the Tables computed for thefe equa- 
tions, each equation is increafed by its maximum, in order 
to render all the equations additive; this quantity, there- 
fore, mutt always be fubtracted from the fum of the 
equations taken from the Tables. 


To find the heliocentric Latitude and Longitude of Jupiter. 

From Table [. of the epechs, take out the epochs of the 
mean longitude of the aphelion and node, with the Argu- 
ments IJ, III, 1V, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, and‘ place 
them in an horizontal line. But if the given year be not 
found in that Table, take the neareit year preceding the 
given year as an epoch, and take out as before ; under 
which, from Table I], place the mean motion in longitude, 
of the aphelion and node, with the Arguments, anfwering 
to the number of years elapfed fince the epoch to the given 
year. 

Under thefe, write down (‘Table ITI.) the mean motions 
of the fame, fer the given month. 

Under thefe, write down (Table IV.) the mean motions 
of the {2 iven day of the month. 

Inder thefe, write down (Table V.) the mean motions 

of the fame, for the I The argue - 
mints for hours and miautes are fe {mall that they are I 


me, tor the ¢ 
ny 


given hours and minutes 
here 


6 omitted ; 


PUTITER: 


gmitted ; the mean motions for feconds are alfo omitted for 
the fame reafon. In our computations, therefore, we take 
to the neareft minute. 

Under thefe, write down the great inequality (Table VI.) 
in the firft column, with the correfponding arguments. 


Add together the numbers in the feveral columns, reject- 


ing 12 S, or any multiple thereof, if they occur ; and in 
the arguments, rejecting 10,000 for Arguments IT, III, IV, 
V, and rooo for Arguments VI, VII, VIII, 1X, or any 
multiples thereof, and you get, for the given time, the 
mean longitude corrected for the great equation, the aphe- 
lion, the node, and the arguments corrected for the great 
equation. 

From the longitude corrected for the great equation, as 
already found, fubtract the longitude of the aphelion, and 
you have Arg. I. Arg. VII. — Arg. VIII. gives Arg. X. ; 
Arg. VI. + Arg. VITI. gives Arg. XI. 

With Argument I. making proportion for the minutes 
and feconds, take out the equation of Jupiter's orbit in 
Table VII., together with the fecular variation, with their 
proper figns, except the time be defore 1750, in which cafe, 
the fecular variation is to be taken out witha contrary fign ; 
then fay, 100 : the years from 1750 to the given time :: 
the fecular variation above found : the fecular variation re- 
quired. With Argument II. take out the equation in 
Table VIII, making proportion in this, and in the follow- 
ing equations, for the intermediate numbers of the argu- 
ments. With Argument III. take out the equation in Table 
1X. With Argument IV. take out the equation in Table 
X. With Argument V. take out the equation in Table XI. 


With Argument VI. take out the equation in Table XII. 
With Argument VII. take out the equation in Table XIII. 
With Argument VIII. take out the equation in Table XTV. 
With Argument. IX. take out the equation in Table XV. 
With Argument X. take out the equation in Table XVI. 
With Argument XI. take out the equation in Table XVII. 
Take the fum of all thefe equations (regard being had to 
the figns of the firft equation and the fecular variation, the 
figns of the others being all pofitive), and from it fubtraé 
11! 56'.3, and you have the value of thefe eleven equations ; 
and this applied, with its proper fign, to the longitude al- 
ready found as corrected by the great equation, gives the 
longitude of Jupiter in his orbit. 

From the longitude thus found, fubtraé the longitude of 
the node, and you get Argument XII. 

With Argument XII. enter Table X XIII. and take out 
the reduétion to the ecliptic with its proper fign, making 
proportion for the minutes and feconds of the argument ; 
and this applied to the longitude of Jupiter in his orbit, 
gives his true heliocentric longitude on the ecliptic, reckoned 
from the mean equinox. 

With the Argument XII. enter Table XXII.; take out 
the latitude with its fecular variation, making proportion 
for the minutes and feconds of the arguments and apply 
the fecular variation, according to its fign, to the latitude, 
and you have the true heliocentric latitude of Jupiter. 

With the mean anomaly of Jupiter, enter Table XVIIT. 
and take out the radius veCtor, and correé& it by the follow. 
ing Tables, and you have the true diftance of Jupiter from 
the fun; the earth’s diftance being unity. 


Examples 


JUPITER. 


Pvionis. —To find the true heliocentric Latitude and Longitude of Jupiter, on July 11, 1780, at 5° 49’ mean Time 


. at Greenwich. 


Longitude. 


$s oO / “ 
6 14 38 16.6 
Lg. 249.0 


Epoch for 1780 
PY oo. = 


11 “ 


s ° / “ 
6 10 49 26 | 3 
| 8 


Great equation 


Sum - - 6 10 49 56 
Sum of 11 equats. sei on tare 54 
Long. in orbit - 
Red. toecl. —- Arg. I. 


—— 


Helioc. long. 


Latitude heliocentric (by Arg. poi ) rey 3! dos N. 


Secular variation 


True heliocentric latitude 


I 13 43 N. 


This is the true heliocentric longitude on the ecliptic, 
from the mean equinox; and if we want it from the ¢rue 
equinox, we mutt apply to it the equation of the equi- 
ROXes. 

In this operation, the firft five lines are taken out im- 
mediately from the Tables, The great equation is thus 
found: for the beginning of 1780 it is 20' 46", as found 
immediately in the Table. The great equation for a very 
diftant period is thus found; the variation is expreffed by 
—a x 0'.042733 x fin. (5 S— 2/7 + 5° 34'8" — a x 
58".88); if we take a = 459.38, which 1s half a period, 
ax 0!.042733 = = 19."6, which is additive defore 17505 this 
then is the greatelt variation of the equation, taking 5 S — 


Arguments. 


ur. {rr |iv.| v.|vr Vit! V VIII.| IX. 
8 12 13 9783/2177 9950/3140 974|295| 444 | 661 
18 | 331 412, 58] or ee 
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go§o 446 


°O 20 7 $8 3 20 56 24 
Arg. XII. 


oe Arg. 
Secular variation 
Maxima of the next Sjosvlonk —1r 56. 4 


Sum of the negutive parts —1 59 41-5 
Arg. 
Arg. 
Arg. 
Arg. 
Arg. 
Arg. 
Arg. 
Arg. 
Arg. 
ee 


to So 
Mw 
+ Oo 
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9 OO mI50 


Lond 


Sum of the pofitive parts +0 10 


+e 
vw 
a | 


na 


Value of 11 equations - —1 48 57. 


Argument I. and the fecular variation 
being negative, they are added to 11' 56.3 
to get the negative parts; but if the two 
firft taken together had been poflitive, they 
would have been put above Argument II. 
among{t the politive equations, and then all 
the politive equations might have been added 


up, and 11' 56.3 fubtraéted from the fum. 


2f +' 5° 34 8'—ax 58".88 = go°, fo that its fine may 
= 1, a Maximum; that 1s, it is the variation anf{wering to 
the prefent greateft equation 20' 49".5, for this is the greateit 
equation when a = 0, or for 1750s and therefore will be 
very nearly fo for the prefent time. Now fuppofe we 
wanted to know the equation for May 16, in the year 133, 
or in the year 133.373 then we multiply a half period by 
fuch a number, that the product added to 133 may produce 
fome year in our Table VI., and then we find the equation 
for that year; multiply therefore 459.38 by 4, and add it 
to 133, and it gives 1970, correfponding to which, the equa- 
tion 1s 6' 40.2 5; now the variation of the greateft equation 
is 19".6 for half a period, and therefore it is 4 x 19/6 = 

I 78".4 


IMPATER 


"$'4 for 4 half periods; hence, the greateft equation 20! 
49'.5 : 6 4o".2 3: 78".4 : 26", which -(as the time is. before 
0) added to 6° 40".2, gives 7!6".2, the equation for 
May 16, 133. ‘This, however, is only an approximation. 
We calculate for half periods, becaufe then all the argu- 
ments return again the fame. Now from that time to the 
given time, thet is, July 11, 5°, the interval is 0.53 of a 
year; and for ro years, the increafe of the equation 1s 1".7 ; 
hence, 10 : 0.63 :: 1.7 : o".09, the variation in ©.53 of a 
year; which added to 20’ 46', gives 20° 46".09, or 20! 
46".1, taking it to the neareft tenth of a fecond, the great 
equation. The arguments of the great equation are taken 
from the year 1780, they not having fenfibly altered from 
that time to the given time. The fums of all the columns 
ive the longitude corrected by the great equation, the 
aphelion, the node, and the arguments, for the given time. 


The Arguments I, X, XI, are immediately found accord-, 


ing to the rule. The equation to Argument I. is thus 
found: the Argument is 20’ 7' 58". Now in Table VII. 
the equation an{wering to 20° 1s — 1° 46' 59", and the va- 
tiation for 6g! is 5/9.'; hence, 60" : 758i" %: of ov s 41", 
which (as the equation is increafing ) added to — 1 46' 59", 
gives — 1° 7’ 40/, the equation required, And to find the 
decular variation, that variation is — 16.98 for 20°, and it 
changes 0.82 for 60'; hence, 60/227", §8".2:,b".82 : o' 11, 
which (as the variation increafes) added to — 16'.98, gives 
— 17'.09, the fecular variation correfponding to the given 
argument. Now this fecular variation is reckoned from 
1750, and from thence to July 11, 1780, there has elapfed 
30.53 years; hence, 100 : 30.53 :: — 17.09: — 5.2, the 
fecular variation for 30.53 years. With go8o take the 
equation from Table VIII. Now the equation is 1! 30".6 
for the Argument gooo, and it changes 3".7 for 100; 
hence, 100 : So :: 37 : 3", which (as the equation is in- 
creafing) added to 1 30'.6, gives 1’ 33.6, the equation re- 

uired. By proceeding thus to Argument XI. we get all 
thefe equations. And by taking the difference of the pofi- 
tive and negative parts, we obtain 1° 48’ 57.8, the value of 
thefe rz equations, which applied, with the proper fign, to 
75.0) 57' 53".9, gives 6° 29° 8' 56'.1, the longitude of Ju- 
piter in his orbit. Now tor the reduction of this to the 
ecliptic, we have Argument XI]. = 3° 20° 56' 24"5 and 
the reduétion in ‘Table XXIV. is +.17".5 for 3° 20°5 and 
it changes 0.7 for 60'; hence, 60': 56! 24" 2: 0".7:: O".7, 
taking it to the neareft tenth of a fecond ; and this (as the 
reduétion increafes) added to + 17'.5, gives + 15!.2, the 
reduétion, which applied to 65 29 8' 56".1, gives 6° 29° .9' 
1,! 2, the true heliocentric longitude of Jupiter in his orbit, 
from the mean equinox. Wath Argument XII. enter 
‘Yable XXIII. and the latitude for 3° 20° «is 2° 46'16"N., 
and the variation is 29 for 60’; hence, 60': 56! 24" :: 
29": 29", which (as the equation is diminifhing ) tubtra&ted 
from 3r° 46'16'N., gives 1° 13’ 49" N., the latitude un- 
correGed for the fecular variation. Now for 35 20° 56! 24", 
the fecular variation is — 20'.5, as we may take it the fame 
as for 35 2193 and the time from 1750 being 30.53 years, 
we have, 100 : 30.53 :: — 20%.5 3 — 6", the fecular varia- 
tion for 30.53 years, and thus applied to 1° 13'49"N., 
gives 1° 13° 43" N., the true heliocentric latitude of Ju- 


piter. 


Given the heliocentric fatitude and longitude of Jufiter ; to 
find the geocentric latitude and longitude, and his dijlance from 
the fun and earth, 


Example Yo find the geocentric latitude and longitude. of 


Jupiter, and his diflance from the earth, on July 11, 1780, 
at 5" 49! mean time. : 


‘ : Ss 0 ‘ i 
Hel. long. Jupiter - - 6.20. .0 suas 
Longitude earth - r+ |= 9 19 52 28:4 
Commut. re - - 2 20 43 14.0 


Sup. (SvE + S£ ov) - - 3:°@ 16,46 
Half. Sup. - ° - L1G 38 23 


Elongation - - - 2.28 36 36 
Long. fun + 20! - - 3°19 52° aaa 
Gee. long. - - - 6 18 23 “ae 
Ar. co. I. fin. 99°16' 46" - - 0.00573 
fin. 18 30 39 - - 9-99985 = 
Tan. hel. lat. 1°13 43 - . 8.33126 
Tan. geo. lat. 1 14 39 - - 8.33684 
Arg.<I. - - - 5.43252 
Secular variation - - - 20 
Are... - - - - 285 
IV, - - - 2 
Me ° : ° - 419 
Radius veior < - 5-43978 
Log. rad. vec. - . - 0.735591 
Log. cof, hel. lat. 2 - me 
Log. Sv : : . 0-7354814 
Log Sv + 19 - - 10.7354814 
Log. SE - - - 0.0071010 
Tan. 79° 24’ 48" (d>) ° - 10.7 283804 
45 a 
Tan. 34 24 48 - - 9-8357262 : 
Tan. 49 38 23 - - 10.0706464 
Tan. 38 52 16 > - 9.9063726 © 
Log. Sov - . - 0.7354814 
Log. fin. 80° 44' 14" - - 9-9942791 . 
Ar. co. 1, fin. 88.30 39— - - 0.0001467 | 
Ar.covl cot 3 tA 26 ° - 0.0001924 4 
Log. EP = 5.3715 - ° 0.7 300996 


JupirER, among. Alchemiffs, fignifies the philofophers* 
gold. ‘The gentlemen of this profeffion apply every thing 
to their art, which the mythologilts mention of the god 
Jupiter, pretending that the ancient fables are to be underhtood 
in a figurative fenfe: for inftance, Jupiter is the mafter of 
the gods; and gold, fay they, is the moft precious of 
metals. Mercury is the ambaflador of Jupiter; and this 
fhews with how much eafe Mercury infinuates into every 
thing. Jupiter holds the thunderbolt as his {ceptre; which 
evidently points out the external fulphur ufed in proje&tion, 
Jupiter has the heavens for. his ordinary habitation; this 


fhews 


| 
/ 
. 
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fhews him volatile, dry, and hot. The debauches of Ju- 
piter, who fought for pleafure in the low, but prolific and 
fruitful earth, difcover, fay they, its fecundity, and that 
gold might be made, were but the way of preparing it dif 
sovered. Ina word, Jupiter is the fon of Saturn, which 
f am fome refemblance between the qualities of gold and 
lead. 
Jupiter, in Chemifiry, denotes tin. 
Jurirer’s Beard, Barba Jovis, in Botany, the name’ given 
to a fpecies of anthyllis. 
| Jurirer’s Beard, American, is a {pecies of Amorpha. 
_ Juprrer’s Diflaf is a {pecies of Satvia or fage. 
| Jurrrer Fulminans and Fulgurator. See FULMINANT. 
| Jovrrer, Flamen of. See FLAMEN. 
JUPUBA, in Ornithology. See Oniotus Hemorrhous. 
JUPUJUBA, the Brafilian name of a bird of the wood- 
pecker kind, more commonly known by the name Japu. 
ee Ontoius Perficus. 
JUQUER, in Botany. This plant is found in Brafil, and 
s of a poifonous nature ; but if we may credit Pifo, its root 
is its antidote. 
_ JURA, in Geography, one of the eleven departments of 
the ealtern region of France, compofed of the bailliages of 
ole and Aval, in 46° 40’ N. lat., between Sadne and 
vitzerland. It is tounded on the N. by the department 
the Upper Sadne, on the E. by the department of the 
bs, and the canton of Berne in Switzerlgfd, on the S. 
‘the department of the Aifne, and on the W. by the de- 
rtments of the Sadne and Loire, and Cite d'Or. Thecanital 
$ Lons le Saulnier. This department contains 527g} ki- 
iometres, or about 256 {quare leagues, in four diltricts, 32 
tons, and 728 communes; and 289,865. inhabitants. 
The ditriéis or circles are Dole, including 63,581 inhabit- 
nts; Poligny, 69,378; Lons-le-Saulnier, 107,478 ; and 
-Claude, 49,:25. Its contributions amount to 2,005,226 
nes, and its expences to 225,873 fi. 58 cents. ‘The plains 
i this department produce grain, wine, fruits, and pastures ; 
the hills yield little grain, but abound in paitures and exten- 
e forefts. It has mines of copper, lead, iron, falt, coal, 
ith quarries of marble, flone, &c. 
“Jura, one of the Hebrides, or weftern iflands of Scot- 
d, is fituated oppofite to the diftrict of Knapdale, in Ar- 
flefhire, to which county it is politically annexed. Its ex- 
el tis upwards of thirty miles m length, and, on an average, 
ven in breadth. Of all the weftern ifles, Jura is the mott 
igged, being chiefly compofed of mountains of vaft rocks, 
parently piled on each other in the utmoft diforder, with- 
uta poffibility ot cultivation. The four principal of thefe 
1ountains are termed the Paps-of-Jura ; which form a ridge 
m fouth to north, nearly through the middle of the 
land. ‘Thefe are confpicuous at a great diftance, and termi- 
Mate the weftern profpect from the continent ; from their 
fitation and height, they are frequently enveloped in clouds 
‘and darknefs. Of thefe four, the fouthern is called Beinn- 
AXchaolais, «« the mountain of the found,’’ from its proximity 
to the found of Ifla; the next, which is the higheit, Beinn- 
oir, * the mountain of gold;” the third, Beinn-fheunta, 
‘the confecrated mountain ;’? and the northern Corra-bhien, 
the fteep mountain.’’ Pennant reports that he afcended 
Beinn-an-oir with great difficulty, and defcribes it as being 
compofed of large ttones, covered with mofles near the 
€; but all above were bare and unconnected with each 
r © The whole,” he fays, ‘* feems a cairn, the work 
the fons of Saturn.” The grandeur of the profpeét 
tom the fummit, however, compenfated him for the faugue 
f the afcent. Jura itfelf afforded a ftupendous feene of 
wk, varied with innumerable {mall lakes, and calculated to 
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raife fublime emotions in the mind of the fpe@tator. From 
the weft fide of the hill ran anarrow firip of rock, calied 
the flide of the old hag, and terminating in the fea. To the 
fouth appeared Ilay, extended hke a map; and beyond it, 
the north of Ireland; to the weft, Gigha and Cara, Can- 
tyre and Arran, and the Firth of Clyde, bounded by Ayr- 
fhire ; an amazing traét of mountains to the north-eatt, as far 
as Ben-lomond ; Skarba finifhed the northern view ; and over 
the weftern ocean were feattered CSlonfay and Oranfay, Mull, 
Iona, and the neighbouring group of ifiands ; and ftill fur- 
ther, the long extents of ‘Tirey and Col juft apparent. Sir 
Jofeph Banks and his friends, in their journey to Scotland, 
afcended Beinn-fheunta, and found it to be 2359 feet above 
the level of the fea; but Beinn-an-oir exceeds that in height 
by 61 feet. The welt fide of the ifland is not fit for culti- 
vation, being fo wild and rugged, and fo interfected by tor- 
rents rufhing from the mountains, that no perfon cheofes to 
make his abude init. Alithe inhabitants, therefore, live on 
the eaft fide; where, a'ong the margin of the fea, the coat 
is pretty level ; but at a {mail diflance from the fhore there 
is a gradual afcent. The only corn cultivated here is oats 
and barley ; potatoes and flax are alfo produced; the only 
manure is the fea-weed, which is caft on fore. Artificial 
grafles are unknown ; and lime cannot be procured by the 
poor hufbandmen. On the eaft coatt of the ifland are two 
good harbours : that to the fouth called the Smal? J/ffes ; the 
other the Low/andman's Bay : there are alfo fome anchoring 
places on the weftern coaft. The mountains of Jura abourd 
with feveral kinds of red deer; and they are are alfo fre- 
quented by plenty of groufe and black game. Mr. Pennant 
nentions his having ‘ fome obfcure account’’ of a worm, a 
native of this ifland, which, though lefs pernicious, bears 
{sme refemblance to the Furia infernalis of Linnzus. There 
are feveral barrows and caflella in the ifland; and on the 
coaft, near the harbour of fmal! :fes, are the remains of a 
very confiderable encampment. ‘The ftenes of which thie 
mountains are furmed, are of white or red quartzy granite j 
fome of which are brecciated, or filled with eryttalline ker- 
nels of anamethyftine colour. Here is great abundance of 
iron, and a vein of the black oxyd of manganefe. ‘The cli- 
mate of Jura, though necefiarily of a very moit character, is 
confidered to be very healthy, and favourable to longevity. 
When vifited. by Mr. Pennant in 1772, it contained only 
about 750 inhabitants ; but in 1793 the number was 1387. 
The parifh is fuppofed to be the large in Great Britain ; 
and the duty the moft troublefome and dangerous ; it com- 
prifes Jura, Colonfay, Oronfay, Skarba, and feveral litde 
iles, divided by narrow and hazardous founds; forming an 
extent of fiaty miles ; the whole of which is fupplied by only 
one minifter and an affiftant. Pennant’s Voyage to the 
Hebrides, / 
Jura Sound, on the weflern coaft of Argylefhire in Seot- 
land, is a very wide channel, except at its northern end, 
which feparates lay, Jura, LuningysSkarba, and fome 
{mailer ifands, from the main land of Scotland. The found 
of Jura conne&s with Ifla found, Tarbat weit loch, Kilifled 
loch, Achaftill loch, Crinan loch, and the Crinan canal, 
Graignefs loch, &c. Ghua, Cara, Taxa, Auchurin, Bor- 
fill, Mackermores, Craigendive, Rukeel, Shunda, and 
other fmall iflands, are fituated in this capacions found 
Jura, (Jurafus, Lat.; Juras, Strabo; Jow-rag, i.e 
the domain of God or Jupiter, im Celtic), a chain of moun. 
tains, defending, like a ftupéendous bulwark, the NW. fide 
of Switzerland, The Jura runs §.5.W. to N.N.E. from 
the Vouache in Savoy to the canton of Schafhaufer, nearly 
parallel with the high chain of the Alps; its width towards 
N.W. being from about 35 a 45 miles. Its hiurheft ridge 
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is neareft to the Alps. Afcending from the plains of Swit- 
zerland, like the fides of a iteep roof, to the height of from 
two to three thoufand feet, (which elevation it preferves 
nearly fer the whole of its length,) it defcribes an undulated 
line, here and there diverfified by rifing hills, which appear 
from 600 to roco feet higher than the reft of the chain ; and 
it is feen gradually to decreafe in height towards Burgundy. 
The moit elevated parts of the Jura (according to Meffrs. 
Tralles and Pictct) are, the Dole, 5082 feet above the level 
of the fea ; the Mont Tendre, 51703; andthe Reculet (the 
fummit of the Thoiry) 5196 feet. 

The Jura not attaining the height of the line of fnow, 
is every {pring deprived of its {nowy covering ; nor are gla- 
ciers ever {een on it, and it is only in fome deep grottos, fuch as 
thofe behind Nyon, and between the Travers and Bevine val- 
lies, that pillars and flabs of ice are found throughout the year. 
The pafture-meadows of the Jura are much drier than thote 
of the High Alps ; there are, however, in fome of its parts 
(for initance in the canton of Bafle) full as beautiful and fertile 
alpine meadows as there are in the central chains : indeed 
the fame alpine plants are found there which in thofe diltricis 
are feen at the elevation of as much as 500 feet above the 
level of the fea. The brown bear {till inhabits the weltern 
defart regions of the Jura, and is remembered to have feveral 
times: made a defcent into the Pays de Vaux. 


The whole Jura confilts of compa& lime-{tone, the ftrati- 
fication of which affects various inchnations. Marle, gypfum, 
petrifactions, and iron-ores, are frequently met with almoft 
in every part of it; the fineft and {carceit petrifactions are 
found in the department of the Jura, near Orgelet, in a 
mountain called Peroufe. Along the whole of the E. fide 
-of the Jura a ftratum of iron-fhot clay may be followed, 
which contains the iron-ore called bean-ore, and is wrought 
in different places. Here and there ftrata of brown-coal 
and fources of afphaltum are feen in the vallies of the Jura: 
they owe their origin to forelts {wallowed up by thofe terri- 
ble earthquakes, to which the Jura has been fubje& in pait 
ages. As geologically remarkable may likewife be men- 
tioned the numberlefs blocks of granite and gneifs, difperfed 
all along the eait fide of the Jura, in fome parts even to the 
height of 2400 feet. For a more detailed account, fee 
Dr. Ebel’s Bau der Erde in dem Alpen gebirge, 1805. 

JURATAM—Afifa cadit in juraiam. See Asstsa. 

JURATI. SeeJurats. 

JURATIS, Non ponends in. See Non Ponendo. 

JURATORES, Disrrincas. See Disrrineas. 

JURATS, Jurati, magiitrates in the nature of alder- 
men, for the government of ieveral corporations. 


Thus we meet with the mayor and jurats of Maidftone, 
Rye, Winchelfea, &c.—So alfo Jerfey has a bailiff and 
twelve jurats, or fworn affiftants, to govern the ifland. 

JURBERG, in Geography, a town of Samogitia ; 20 miles 
§.S.W. of Rofienne. 

JURBO, a rive®f South America, which runs into the 
gulf of Darien, N. lat. 8° 15’. W. long. 76’. 44’. 

JURBY Porxt, acapé on the N.W. part of the Ifle of 
Man, five miles W. of Ramfay. N. lat. 54° 23’. W. long. 
4° 28'. 

JURE, De. See De Facro and Possession. 

Jure Divino. See Right to the Crown and TirHes. 

JuRE, Quo. See Quo Jure. 

IVREA, or Jurza, in Geography, atown of France, 
in the department of the Dora, late a city of Piedmont ; 
originally a Roman colony, eftablifhed there during the fixth 
confulfhip of Marius, and the firit of Valerius Flaccus ; 
called Eporedia, It is fituated partly on a plain, and partly 
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on the declivity of a hill; the number of inhabitants is about 
6000 ; it was the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of the arch- 
bithop of Turin, and the cathedral is faid to have been an- 
ciently a temple of Apollo. It has a caftle joining to the town, 
and two fortrefles. Befides the cathedral, it has three other: 
parith churches, and feveral religious houfes : 20 miles N. of. 
Torin, ON. lata? 24! Elong aa 

JUREV Povotsxor, a town of Ruflia, in the govern- 
ment of Koftrom, on the Volga; 73 miles E.S E. of Kof-- 
trom. N.lat. 57° 10’. E. long. 43”, a's 


JUREVSKA, atown of Ruffia, in the government of- 


Olonetz ; 42 miles N.E. of Olyfkoi. 


JURGIANY, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 


Troki ; 28 miles S. of Birza. 
JURGISTAN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Far-. 
fiftan ; 105 miles N, of Schiras. 


JURIAGUR, atown of Bengal; 30 miles.S.W. of Ro= 
gonatpour. N. lat. 23°45’. E. long. 86° 35’. 

JURIDICI Dies. See Diss. 

JURIEU, Prrer, in Biography, a celebrated Proteftant: 
divine, was born at Mer, a {mall town four leagues from 
Blois, in the year 1637. He received part of his educa» 
tion in Holland, but completed his ftudies in England under 
his uncle, Peter du Moulin. He was admitted to holy or- 
ders in the Englifh epifcopal church; but on the death of 
his father he returned to fucceed him at Mer, and fubmitted- 
to be re-ordained by Prefbyteis according to the Genevan- 
form. Jurieu, though he differed in many refpeéts from the. 
reformed, fet himfelf up as a rigorous defender of ortho 
doxy. ither his opinions, or the violence of his. temper, 
cbliged him to quit the church at Mer, and another alfo at 
Vitry, and proved the caufe of many mortifications which: 
he met with at Sedan, to which he afterwards went. In: 
1682, through the influence of his friend Bayle, he obtained’ 
the profefforfhip of divinity at Rotterdam, and in connection. 
with this he was appointed minilter ef the Walloon church: 
in the fame city. In 1685, Jurieu publifhed “ Prejugez legi~ 
times contre le Papifme,”’ in two volumes ; which was fol- 
lowed, in the year 1686, by a work intitled “ Phe Accom= 
plifhment of the Prophecies, or the approaching Deliverance’ 
of the Church:” a work in which it is proved that ‘¢Popery: 
is the kingdom of Antichrift ; that this kingdom is not far 
from its ruin, and that this ruin is very foon to begin: that: 


ee 
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the prefent perfecution cannot continue more than three-— 


years and a half.’? With the expeétation which the title of; 
this book exprefles he publifhed “ Paftoral Letters,”’ toy 
prepare the minds of the reformed in Frence for the great: 
revolution. ‘The event foon falfified his predi€tions ; and he- 
acknowledged he had miltaken the time, but firmly believed: 
that God had raifed up king Wiliam to execute his great: 
defign of humbling the perfecutor in France, and of bring-- 
ing about a f{peedy deliverance of the reformed., After thiss 
he embroiled himfelf in a controverfy, with his friend Bayle. 


whom he ufed extremely ill, as he did many other perfons — 


who were the objeéts of his diflike, and who obje&ed to the 
extravagance of his opinions. He alfo offended his belt: 
friends by the irafcibility of his.temper in charging M. Sau-- 
rin and other eminent perfons with heterodoxy. He died at. 
Rotterdam in i713. His principal works are “* The Hif- 
tory of Calvinifm and Popery ;?’ “On the Unity of the 
Church ;” «© An A bridgment of the Hiftory of the Council, 
of Trent ;”? ‘¢ Hiftory of the Opinions and Religious Cere= 
monies of the Jews;’’ ‘Sermons,’ &c. Life of Bayle. 
Moreri. 
JURIEWICZE, in Geography, a town of Lithuaniay 
in the palatinate of Minfk ; 40 miles E. of Minfk. 
JURIEWO, 


,OR 


— -JURIEWO, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
— -Minfk; 20 miles E NE. of Minfk. 
- JURILGUNGE, a town of Bengal, in Chittigong ; 
35 miles N.N.W. of Iflamabad. 
_- JURIN, James, in Biography, a phyfician of the ma- 
thematical fe&t, was, during feveral years, an active member 
-and fecretary of the Royal Society of London, and, at the 
‘time of his death,-in 1750, was prefident of the College of 
7 Phyficians. He diltinguifhed himfelf by a feries of inge- 
nious effays, to the number of feventeen, which were pub- 
lithed in the Philofophical 'I'ranfaétions in the years 1718, 
1719, &c.; and afterwards printed colle¢tively, in 1732, 
_urder the title of ‘* Phyfico-Mathematical Differtations,’’ 
in which mathematical fcience was applied with confiderable 
acutenefs to phyfiological fubjects. ‘[hefe papers involved 
him in feveral philofophical controverfies ; firit with Keill, 
- in confequence of his calculations in regard to the force of 
the contractions of the heart, againit which alfo Senac pub- 
lithed fome objections, which he anfwered. Jurin computed 
‘the contrattile force of the heart to be equal to fifteen 
pounds four ounces; that of the right ventricle being equal 
_ to fix pounds three ounces, and that of the left to nine 
pounds one ounce. ‘T'o Smith’s Syftem of Optics, publifhed 
in 1738, Jurin added “ An Effay upon diftin& and indif- 
 tiné& Vifion,”? in which he made fubtle calculations of the 
. changes neceffary to be made in the figure of the eye to ac- 
commodate it to the different diftances of objects. This 
‘paper was commented on by Robins, to whom Jurin wrote a 
reply. Hehad lkewife controverfies with Michelotti re- 
- {petting the force of running water, and with the philofo- 
_ phers of the {chool of Leibaitz on living forces. He com- 
- municated to the Royal Society fome experiments made with 
a view to determine the fpecific gravity of the human blood, 
and he contributed much to the improvement of their mete- 
- orological obfervations. He was a warm partifan and an 
_ active defender of the praétice of inoculation; and in feveral 
_ publications, giving an account of its fuccefs from 1723 to 
1727, eftablifhed its utility upon the true foundation of a 
_ comparifon between the refpective mortality of the cafual 
_ and the inoculated {mall-pox. He did not, however, fore- 
- fee, that this pra‘iice, although preferving the lives of thofe 
_ who had recourfe to it, yet contributed to increafe the mor- 
tality in general, in confequence of keeping up an artificial 
_ epidemic, as it were, by a conftant multiplication of the con- 
tagion. His papers in the Philofophical Tranfactions, are 
_ to be found in vols. Ix. to lxvi. inclufive. Eloy, Dict. Hitt. 
Gen. Biog. 
—* JURINGI, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland 
of Niphon; 40 miles W.N.W. of Jedo. 
— JURIS Urrum, in Law, a writ called the parfon’s 
_ writ of right (Booth. 221.), which lies for the parfoa of a 
church, or prebendary, at common law, and for a vicar by 
flat. 14 Ed. III. c. 17. whofe predeceffor hath alienated the 
lands and tenements thereof, by which they may recover 
lands and tenements belonging to the church, or of which 
"they were difleifed ; or which were recovered againit them by 
—verdiét, confeffion, or default, without praying in aid of the 
tron and ordinary ; or on which any perfon has intruded 
Brice the predeceffor’s death. (I. N. B. 48, 49.) But tince 
the reftraining ttatute of 13 Elz. c. 10. whereby the aliena- 
tion of the predeceffor, or a recovery fullered by him of the 
-Tands of the church, is declared to be abfolutely void, this 
remedy is of little ufe, unlefs where the parton himielf has been 
deforced for more than twenty years (Booth. 221); for the 
fucceffor, at any competent time after his acceflion to the 
_benetice, may enter, or bring an ejectment. 
~ JURISCONSULTUS, or JureconsuLtus, lcrus, 
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among the Romans, was a perfon learned in the law; a 
matter of the Roman jurifprudence ; who was confulted on 
the interpretation of the laws and cuftoms, and the difficult 
points in law-fuits. 

The fifteen books of the Digef were compiled wholly 
from the anfwers, or reports, of the ancient jurifconfult:. 
Trebenianus, in dettroying the two thoufand volumes from 
whence the Code and Digeit were taken, has deprived the 
public of many things, which would have given them'light 
into the office of the ancient jurifconfulti. 

We fhould fcarce have known any thing beyond their 
bare names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the fecond 
century, taken care to preferve fome circumflances of their 
office. 

The Roman jurifconfulti feem to have been the fame with 
our chamber counfellors, who arrived at the honour of being 
confulted, through age and experience, but never pleaded at 
the bar. Their pleading advocates or lawyers never be- 
came jurifconfulti. 

In the times of the commonwealth, the edvecati had b: 
much the more honourable employment, as being in the 
ready way to attain to the highett preferments. ‘They then 
defpifed the jurifconfulti, calling them in devifion formularii 
and /eguleii, as having invented certain forms and monofyl- 
lables, in order to give their anfwers the greater appearance 
of gravity and myftery. But in procefs of time they became 
fo much efteemed, that they were called prudentes and fapien- 
tes, and the emperors appointed the judges to follow their 
advice. Auguttus at length advanced them to be public of- 
ficers of the empire; fo that they were no longer confined 
to the petty counfels of private perfons. 

Bern. Rutilius has written the lives of the moft famous 
jurifconfulti, who have lived within thefe two thoufand 
rears. 

JURISDICTION, a power, or authority, which aman 
has to do juitice in cafes of complaints made before him. 
There are two kinds of jurifdicuon ; the one ecclefiaffical, 
the other /ecular, / 

Secular, belongs to the king, and his juitiees, or deles 

ates. 

The courts and judges at Weitminfter have jurifdi@ion all 
over England, and are not reftrained to any county er place; 
but all other courts are confined to their partic) lar jurif- 
dictions, which if they exceed, whatever they do 1s errone- 
ous. There are three forts of inferior jurifdictions ; the firtt 
is tenere placita, to hold pleas, and the plaintiff may fue either 
there or in the king’s courts. Another ‘s the conufance of 
pleas, where a right is invelted in the lord of the franchife 
to hold pleas ; and he is the only perfon that can take ad- 
vantage of it, by claiming his franchife. The third fort is 
an exempt jurifdiction, as where the king grants to fome 
city, that the inhabitants fhould be fued within their city, 
and not elfewhere ; though there is no jurifdictien that can 
withitand a certiorari to the fuperior courts. Among the 
various beneficial regulations of Edward I. he defined 
the limits of the feveral temporal courts of the highett 
jerifdiion, thofe of the king’s bench, common pleas, and 
exchequer, fo as they might not interfere with each other’s 
proper butinefs : to do which they mutt now have recourfe 
to a fiction, very neceffary and ufeful to the prefeet en- 
larged {tate of property. He alfo fettled the boundaries of 
the inferior courts in counties, hundreds, and manors ; con- 
fining them to caufes of no great amount, a cording to 
their primitive inftitution. See Justice, aud Count. 

Leclfiafical jarifdition belongs to bifhops and their depu- 
ties. See Bisnop, and OrriciaL. 

Bifhops, &c. have two kinds of jurifdi€tion 5 the one fn- 
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ternal, wuich is exercifed over the confcience in things purely 
{piritual ; and this they are fuppofed to hold immediately of 
God. 

The other is contentious, which is a privilege fome princes 
have given them in terminating difputes between ecclefiaflics 
and laymen, (See Contentious.) Edward I. gave a mortal 
wound to the encroachments of the pope and his clergy, by 
limiting and eftablifhing the bounds of eccletiaftical jurif- 
diGion ; and by obliging the ordinary, to whom all the 
goods of inteftates at that time belonged, to difcharge the 
debts of the deceafed. 

Jurispicrion, Encroachment of, an injury, cognizable 
by the courts of the common law, which confifts in calling 
one “coram non judice,’? to anfwer in a court that has 
no legal cognizance of the caufe. For this injury the com- 
mon law has provided a remedy by the writ of prohibition. 
See Prouisirion. 

Jurispicrion, Pilea to the, is where an indictment is taken 
before a court that hath ne cognizance of the offence : as 
if a man be indigted for a rape at the fheriff’s tourn, or 
for treafon at the quarter feffions : in thefe, or fimilar cafes, 
he may except to the jurifdi€tion of the court, without an- 
f{wering at all to the crime alleged. 2 Hal. P. C. 236. See 
Ditatory Peas. 

JURISPRUDENCE, the fcience of what is juft and 
wajuit, or of the laws, rights, cuftoms, ftatutes, &c. neceflary 
for the doing of jultice. 

Civil juvifprudence is that of the Roman law canonical 
that of the.canon law; and feudal, that of fees. 

JURJURA, in Geography, a mountain of Africa, the 
hizheft in Barbary, anciently called the ‘* Mons ferratus.”’ 
It is, fays Shaw (in his Travels) at leatt eight leagues long; 
and if we except a pool of good water, bordered round with 
arable ground, that lies near the middle of it, the whole, 
from one end to another, is a continued range of naked rocks 
nd precipices. In the winter feafon the ridge of this moun- 
sin is covered with fnow: and it is remarkable, that whilft 
he inhabitants of one fide of it maintain an hereditary im- 
lacable animofity again't thofe of the other, yet, by confent, 
his border of faow puts a full top to all hoitilities during 
that feafon: which, like thofe of the cranes and pigmies, 
as related by the poet, are renewed withireth vigour in the 
{pring ; 
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This mountain lies between Dellys (Rufcurium) and Bou- 
jeiah. ( Saldis). 

JURKONE, a town cf Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Kitchwara ; 15 miles S. of Budawar. 

JURMO, a {mall ifland inthe Baltic, between the ifland 
of Aland and the coalt of Finland. N. lat. 60’ 33. _E. 
long. 20° 52’. 

JURO, or Devir’s Jfland, a {mall ifland in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago. N. lat. 39°93". E. long. 24° 15.! 

JUROCO, a town of Brazil, in the province of Minas 
Geraes; 110 miles S.W. of Villa Rica. 

JUROR, Juravoxr, in a Lega! Senfe, is one of thofe 
twenty-four, or twelve men, whi are {worn to deliver truth 
upon fuch evidence as fhali be given them touching any mat- 
ter in queftion. 

‘The punifhment of petty jurors attainted of giving a ver- 
dit contrary to evidence, willingly, is very fevere. See 
ATTAIN. 

The prattice, heretofore in ufe, of fining, imprifoning, or 
otherwife puntfhing jurors, merely at the difcretion of the 
court, for tinding their verdi€t contrary to the direction of 
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the judge, was arbitrary, unconflitutional, and illegal, and 
was treated as fuch by fir Thomas Smith, more than 200 
years ago; who accounted * fuch doings to be very violent, — 
tyrannical, and contrary to the liberty and cuftom of the 
realm of England.’’ For, as fir Matthew Hale well ob- 
ferves (2 Hal. P. C. 313.), it would be a moft unhappy 
cafe tor the judge himielf, if the prifoner’s fate depended — 
upon his directions: unhappy alfo for the prifoner; for if 
the judge’s opinion mutt rule the verdiét, the trial by jury 
would be ufelefs. Yet in many inftances, where, contrary 
to evidence, the jury have found the prifoner guilty, their 
verdict hath mercifully been fet afide, and a new trial granted’ 
by the court of king’s bench ; for in fuch cafe, as it hath been 
faid, it cannot be fet right by attaint. But there hath yet 
been no initance of granting a new trial where the prifoner 
was acquitted upon the firit. 2 Hawk. P.C. 442. Blackit. 
Com. b. iv. . 

Jurors, Challenge to the. See CHALLENGE. 

JUROUDA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
the circar of Chandaree 3 15 miles S.E. of Seronge. 

JUROZEE, a town of Ruffian Lithuania; 80 miles 
S.E. of Minfk. 


JUR-TCHEREMONSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Tobolfk, on the Oby ; 68 miles S. W. of 
Tomfk. 

JURVA, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Wala; 32 miles N.N.E. of Chriftianftadt. 

JURUCUA, in Zoology, the Brafilian name of a {pecies 
of tortoife. This has feet almoft in fhape of wings, the 
fore oues about fix inches long, the hinder ones confiderably 
fhorter ; its tail is fhort, and of a conic figure ; its eyes — 
large and black ; its mouth has no teeth, but refembles the _ 
beak of a bird. It frequently grows to four feet long, 
and about three in width ; its ribs are faftened to the fhell, 
and are eight on each fide; the middle ones of thefe are — 
the longeft, the fore and hinder ones being the fhorter. 
The flefh and eggs of this {pecies are very delicately talted ;_ 
they lay their eggs in holes on the fea-fhore, covering them 
over with fand, and leaving them for the fun to hatch them. 
There are ufually a great many very odd figures, like geo- 
metrical lines, running in various direGtions on the fhell; — 
the whole ground of the fhell is ufually black and very — 
gloffy, adorned with yellow variegations; but this is no — 
certain character of the {pecies, the varieties in the colour- 
ing of thefe fhells being very great. See Tesrupo- Mydas. 

JURUNCAPEBA, in Ichthyology, the name of a feas — 
fith, of the turdus or wraffe kind, caught about the fhores — 
of the Brafils, and called alfo itaiara. It is ufually about 
five or fix inches long, about a third part of its length in 
breadth ; its mouth is extremely large aad wide, and of a 
fomewhat triangular figure. . 

It is caught among the rocks, and is a very delicate fifh 
for the table. f 

JURUNGE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in — 
Bahar, on the Bogmutty ; 13 miles W. of Durburgah. - 

“JURURA, in Zoology, the name of a fpecies of tortoife, — 
common inthe Brafils. It is a fmall kind, feldom exceed 
ing ten fingers in breadth, and eight or nine in length, and 
of an elliptic figure ; its under fhell is about nine fingers 
long, and four and a half broad, and is flat; it can at plea- — 
fure hide its whole body in the fhell, or thruft out its neck 
to three fingers’ breadth diftance; the head is thick and 
long, the nofe elevated and pointed; the mouth is large, 
and the eyes black ; it has four long claws on its feet; its” 
tail is fhort and pointed; and its fkin is rough and fealy. 
‘Lhe upper fhell is brown, the lower yellow ; its eggs are 
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white and round, and about half the fize of a hen’s egg, and 

are very well tafted. 

JURY, in Common Law, fignifies twenty-four, or twelve 
men, {worn to inquire of a matter of faét, and declare the 
truth, upon fuch evidence as fhall be delivered them touching 
the matter in queftion. 

The mode of trial by jury, called alfo the trial « per 
pais,” or “ by the country,” is very ancient, and feems to 
have been coeval with the civil government of this nation. 
Some authors have endeavoured to trace the original of 
juries up as high as the Britons themfelves, the firlt inha- 
bitants of our ifland ; it is certain, however, that they were 
in ufe among the earlieft Saxon colonies, their inftitution 
being aferibed by bifhop Nicholfon to Woden himfelf, their 

reat legiflator and captain. Sir John Spelman has repre- 
aes Alfred as the author of trials by juries; but his proof 
has not been thought to be decilive. Dr. Pettingal, who 
has found the ufe and practice of juries amongft the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and who thinks that the rife of the 
Englifh jury may be deduced from them, has fupported his 
opinion with much ingenuity and learning. 

Traces of this mode of trial in Germany have been 
thought to be vifible in the 100 co-affeffors, mentioned by 
Tacitus, as chofen out of the Ingenui, which the lord of a 
territory had when he fat in judgment. This number, fays 
Mr. Carte, prevailed undoubtedly among the Saxons, as it 
did likewife in all the northern nations, till fucceeding times 
gave occafion to fome alterations. ‘{hus, among the Danes, 
the number of thefe affeffors was reftrained to twelve in the 
time of Redner Ladebrog; and the fame number is full 

kept up in Sweden. When it was firft thus reduced in 
England does not appear from any paflage in our old Inf- 
torians. Neverthelefs, Mr. Carte infers, that this was the 
eltablifhed number in Alfred’s time, from his hanging Cad- 

wine for fentencinz a man to that kind of death, without 

‘the affent of all the twelve jurors, upon whom he had put 
himfelf to be tried; and from the laws which he gave to 
Gothurn. According to the fame hiftorian, it is very pro- 

able that Alfred was the author of extending to civil 
caufes the trial by jury, which had been, perhaps, ufed be- 
fore only in criminal cafes. Sir Walliam Blackftone con- 

tends, that this is a mode of trial which has prevailed time 
out of mind in this nation. Accordingly he fays, traces 
of juries may be found in the laws of all thofe nations 
which adopted the feudal fyftem, as in Germany, France, 
and Italy, and in England we find aétual mention of them 
fo early as the laws of king Ethelred, and even then not as 
a new invention, The truth, fir William fays, feems to be, 
that this tribunal was univerfally eftablifhed among all the 
Northern nations ; and fo interwoven in their very confti- 
tution, that the earliclt accounts of one, give us alfo fome 
traces of the other. On the other hand, there are not 
wanting confideraBle names, who refer the introduction of 
juries into England toa much later period. Dr. Hickes, 
who finds the original of this mftitution in Scandinavia, 

‘aflerts, that it was not known to the Saxons, and that it 
did not take place in our own country till after the Norman 
conqgueft. Mr. Barrington and Dr. Henry, in deference, as 
it fhould principally feem, to Dr. Hickes’s profound know- 
ledge in Saxon learning, have given their fanction to thefe 
fentiments: but it clearly appears that they have done fo 
without fufficient reafon. ‘The eflablifhment and ufe of 

‘this mode of trial in our ifland, though for a time greatly 
impaired and fhaken by the introduction of the Norman 
trial by battle, were fo highly efteemed and valued by the 
people, that no conquelt, no change of government, could 


ever prevail to abolifh it. In Magna Carta’? itis more 


facias, which is accordingly iffued to the theriff. 


than once infifted on, as the principal bulwark of our he 
bertics. (See Jupicrum parium ) And it has been ever 
efteemed, in all countries capable of appretiating its im- 
portance and utility, a privilege of the highelt and moft 
beneficial nature. 

_ Trials by jury in civil caufes are of two kinds; extraor- 
dinary and ordinary. The firlt fpecies of extraordinary trial 
by jury is that of the grand affize. See Assizes. 

Another f{pecies of extraordinary juries, is the jury to try 
an Atiain?; which fee. 

With regard to the ordinary trial by jury in civil cafes, 
when an iffue is joined, the court awards a writ of venire 
Thus the 
caufe ttands for a trial at the bar of the court itfelf, pro- 
vided it be of confequence ; but all trifling fuits are ended 
in the court baron, hundred, or county courts. However, 
when the ufage began to bring actions of any trifling value 
in the courts of Weftmintter-hall, it was found very incon- 
venient to compel the parties, witneffes, and jurors, to come 
from the remotett parts of the country to try a trivial-aétion 
at Weftminfter ; and, therefore, the legiflature referred 
matters in iffue to the jultices of aflife. Accordingly it was 
enaéted by 13 Edw. I. cap. 30. that a claufe of nifi prius 
fhould be inferted in all the writs of venire facias, by Nirtue 
of which the theriff returned his jurors to the court of the 
jultices of affife, which was fure to be held in the vacation 
before Falter and Michaelmas terms, and there the trial was 
had. But this method was inconvenient, and therefore was 
altered by 42 Edw. III. eap. rr. which {tatute ena ‘ted, 
that no inquetts, except of affife and gaol delivery, fhould be 
taken by writ of nifi prius, till after the fheriff had returned 
the names of the jurors to the court above. It is now the 
courfe to make the fheriff’s venire returnable on the lait 
return of the fame term wherein iffue is joined, viz. Hilary 
or Trinity terms, which are called iffuable terms; and he 
returns the names of the jurors in a panel, 7.¢. little pane; 
or oblong piece of parchment, annexed to the writ. ‘This 
jury is not {unamoned, and therefore not appearing at the 
day, muit unavoidably make default: for which reafon a 
compullive procefs is now awarded againit the jurors, called 
in the common pleas a writ of habeas corpora juratorum, and 
in the king’s bench a difringas. ‘the entry, theretore, on 
the roll or record is, ‘that the jury is refpited, through de- 
feét of the jurors, till the firft day of the next term, then to 
appear at Wetltmintter; unlefs before that time, vie. on 
Wednefday the fourth of March, the juftices of our lord 
the king appointed to take affizes in that county fhall have 
come to the place afligned for holding the affizes, &c."’ 
And as the judges are fure to come and open the circuit 
commiffions on the day mentioned in the writ, the theriff 
returns and fummons this jury to appear at the affizes, and 
there the trial is had before the juttices of aflize and mif 
prius ; among whom are ulually two of the judges of the 
courts at Weitmintler, the whole kingdom being divided 
into fix circuits for this purpofe. If the fheriff be not an 
indifferent perfon, or if he be a party in the fuit, or be re+ 
lated either by blood or affinity to either of the parties, the 
venire fhall be directed, not to him, but to the coroners ¢ 
and if.any exception lies againft them, to two clerks of the 
court, or to two perfons of the county named by the court 
and {worn, and called ¢ifors, or electors, who fhall indif- 
ferently name the jury, and their return is final. In order 
farther to remove all fufpicion of partiality, it is provided 
by the ftatutes 4 Edw. III. cap. 2. 8 Ric. IL. cap. 2. and 
33 Hen. VIII. cap. 24. that no judge of affize fhould hold 
pleas in any county where he was born or inhabits. See 
12 Geo. IL..c, 27. and Jusricrs of Oyer, &e. = 
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When the general day of trials is fixed, the plaintiff, or 
his attorney, mutt bring down the record. to the afflizes, 
and enter it with the preper officer, in order to its being 
called in courfe. If it be not fo entered, it cannot be tried ; 
therefore it is in the plaintiff's breatt to delay any trial by 
not carrying down the record, unlefs the defendant under- 
takes to bring on the trial by giving propet notice to the 
plaintiff. "Phis proceeding 1s called the trial by provifo. 
However, this praétice hath begun to be difufed, fince the 
ftatute 14 Geo. Il. cap. 17, which ena@ts, that if, after 
iffue joined, the caule is not carried:down to be tried accord- 
ing to the courfe of the. court, the plaintiff fhall be efteemed 
to be non-fuited, and judgment fhail be given as in cafe of 
anon-fuit. In cafe the plaintiff intends to try the caufe, 
he is bound to give the defendant (if he lives within forty 
miles of London) eight days notice of trial; and if he lives 
at a greater diltance, fourteen days notice ; and if he changes 
his mind, and does not countermand the notice fix days be- 
fore the trial, he fhall be hable to pay cofts to the defendant 
for not proceeding to trial, by the lait-mentioned {tatute. 
The defendant, however, or plaintiff, may, upon good caufe 
fhewn to the court above, as upon abfence or licknefs of 
a material witnefs, obtain leave upon motion to defer the 
trial of the caufe till the next affizes. But when the caufe 
is called on regularly in court, the record is conveyed to 
the judge, while the jury 1s called and fworn. To this end 
the theriff returns his compultive procefs, the writ of habeas 
corpora, or diflringas, with the panel of jurors annexed, to 
the judge’s officer-in court. ‘The jurors contained in the 
panel are either {pecial or common juror. See Special Jury. 
A common jury is one returned by the fheriff, according 
to the directions of the ftatute 3 Geo. II. cap. 25, which 
appoints that the fheriff or officer fhall not return a feparate 
panel for every feparate caufe, as formerly ; but one and the 
fame panel for every caufe to be tried at the fame aflizes, 
containing not lefs than forty-eight, nor more than feventy- 
two jurors: and that their names, being written on tickets, 
fhall be put into a box or glafs: and when each caufe is 
called, twelve of thefe perfons, whofe names fhall be firit 
drawn out of the box, {hall be fworn upon the jury, unlefs 
abfent, challenged, or excufed; or uniefs a previous view 
of the lands or tenements, or other matters in queftion, fhall 
have been thought neceffary by the court (ltat. 4 Ann, 
ec, 16.) 3 in which cafe fix or more of the jurors returned, 
to be agreed on by the parties, or named by a judge, or 
other proper officer of the court, fhail be appointed to take 
fuch a Wiew, and then fuch of the jury as have appeared upon 
the view, fhall be fworn-on the inqueft, previous to any 
other jurors. 

Lifts of the jurors qualified according to the ats 4 & 5 
W. & M. cap. 24. 7 & 8 W. IIL. cap. 32. and 3 & 4 
Ann. cap. 18. are now to be made from the rates of each 
parifh. The juttices at Midfummer feffions are to iffue 
warrants to the high conitables who require the petty con- 
tables to prepare fuch liils; and if the high conftables 
neglect to iffue their precepts for this purpole, they hall 
forfeit 10% Thefe lits are to be fixed on the doors of 
churches, &c. twenty days before Michaelmas, that public 
notice may he given of perfons omitted who are qualified, 
and of perfons inferted, who ought to be omitted. (3 Geo. II. 
cap. 25.) And if any perfons are inferted wrongfully, or 
-omitted for the fake of reward, &c. the petty conttable incurs 
a forfeiture of 20s. The lilts fhall be delivered by the petty 
conttables, at Michaelmas feffions, in open court ; or when 
they are fubfcribed by them, and attelted on oath, and alfo 
digned by the juttice, they fhall be delivered by the petty 


conltables to the high conftables, who fhali deliver them, 
-S 


‘be then fairly entered in a book by the clerk of the peace, © 


upon oath, in open court. The conftable failing to make — 
fuch return fhall forfeit 57. Perfons not qualified may be — 
-difcharged by the juftices at the feflions. ‘Thefe lifts ‘fhall 


on forfeiture of 20/. and duplicates of them fhall, during the 
feffions, or within ten days after, be delivered by him to the 
fheriff, who fhall caufe the names, with their additions, &c. 
to be entered in a book of his own ; and if the fheriff thail 
return any perfon whofe name is not in the duplicates, he is 
liable to a fine not exceeding ro/. nor lefs than 4os. 
(3 Geo. II. cap. 25.) . Every f{ummons of jurors hall be 
made by the fheriff, his officer, or lawful deputy, fix days 
before the feffions at leatt, in Wales eight days before; and 
in the counties palatine fourteen days before ; and the pe- 
nalty of neglect, or of excufing any perfon for favour or 
reward, is 20/. by 7 & 8 W. cap. 32, or a fine of 10/.m 
or under, impofed by the judge of aflize. (3 Geo. II, — 
cap. 25.) No perfon fhall be fummoned, who has ferved 
within one year before in the county of Rutland, or two 
years before in any other county, not being a county of a 
city or town, and except the counties of York and Middle- — 
fex, under a fine not exceeding 5/. Every perfon who has ; 
ferved, fhall have a certificate gratis, teltifying his attend. — 
ance. .(3 Geo. II. cap. 25.) In the county of York; : 
jurors fhall not be returned above once in four years ; and — 
the fheriff neglecting his duty fhall forfeit 1o0/. and for not — 
difcharging a juror, who has ferved within four years, and 
giving notice to the party fummoned, fix days before the — 
aflizes or feffions, fhall forfeit 20/. to the party with full — 
colts. (7: & 8 W. cap. 31. -3 & 4 Ann. ‘cap. 18. candi 
ro Ann. cap. 14.) In the county of Middlefex, no perfon > 
fhall be returnable to ferve as a juror, at any feffions of nif — 
prius, who hath been returned in the two terms or vacations 
next before, on pain of the theriff being fined by the judge 
s/. or under. (4 Geo. II. cap. 7.). And by 7 & 8 Wa 
cap. 32. the inhabitants of the city and liberty of Weftmin- 
fter fhall be exempted from ferving on any jury at the fef- 
fions for Middlefex, by reafon of their attendance at the 
courts of Weltmin{ter. By the common law, jurors re- — 
turned, and not appearing, fhall lofe and forfeit the iffues 
returned upon them. And if a juryman be called, and, — 
being prefent, refufe to appear ; or, having appeared, with-_ 
draw before he be fworn, the court may fine him at their — 
difcretion. (35 Hen. VIII. cap. 6.) And by 29 Geo. II, 
cap. Ig. a juror not appearing and ferving in any court of — 
record within the city of Loudon, or in any other city or — 
town corporate, liberty or franchife, after being openly calls _ 
ed three times, &c. fhall, without reafonable excufe, be fined — 
not more than 4os. nor lefs than 20s. And by 3 Geo. lhe 
cap. 25. in caules of -niff prius, every perfon whofe name : 
fhall be drawn, and who fhall not appear without reafonable — 
excufe, fhall forfeit not exceeding 5/. nor lefs than gos. it 7 
a juror take a bribe of either party, he {hall forfeit ten times 
as much as he hath taken. (5 .Edw. II]. cap. tor 
34 Edw. III. cap. 8. 38 Edw. III. ftat. 1. cap. 125 
If a man afault or threaten a jurer for giving a verdict 
ayain!t him, he is punifhable by fine or imprifonment ; and 
if he tlrike him in the court, in the prefence of a judge if 
affize, he fhall lofe his hand and his goods, and profits of his” 
lands during life, and fuffer perpetual imprifonment. mY 
‘he jury is to be chofen of the fame clafs 


as 


or rank with 
the parties, and by the policy of the ancient law, the = 
was to come de vicineto, from the neighbourhood of the 
vill or place where the caufe of a¢tion was laid in the decla- 
ration, and for want of this, the array might be challenged 
for defe&t of hundredors. However, thie practice was en= 
tirely. abolifhed by 4 & 5 Ann. cap. 16. upon all civil 
actions, 
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_gévions, except upon penal ftatutes: and upon thofe alfo 
by the 24 Geo. II. cap. 18. the jury being now only to 
eome, de corpore comitatus, from the body of the county at 
arge, and not de vicineto, or from the particular neighbour- 
hood, It is alfo ena¢ted by 28 Edw. III. cap. 13. en- 

forced by 8 Hen. VI. cap. 2g. that where either party is 
an alien born, the jury fhall be one half aliens, and the other 

denizens, if required, for the more impartial trial. But 
where both parties are aliens, the whole jury are direéted to 
be denizens, by 21 Hen. VI. cap. 4. For other grounds of 
challenge and qualification of jurors, fee CuALLENGe. 

Jurors in London and Weitminiler mult not only be houfe- 

Keepers, but have lands or goods worth one hundred pounds ; 

‘and they may be examined on oath as to that point. 

(3 Geo. II. cap. 25.) Allcities, boroughs, and corporate 

towns, are excep‘ed out of the act that fettles the qualifica- 

tions of jurors for county aflizes or feflions ; and triers of 
feions in corporations may be men worth 4o/. in goods, 
though they have no freehold. Jurors in the torn fhall have 
20s. a-year freehold, or 26s. 8d. copyhold. Any perfon 

-whatfoever is capable of being put upon the jury in acourt- 

feet, and upon the coroner’s jury. The qualifications of jurors, 

with regard to eftate, depend upon a variety of ftatutes. But 

‘by the laft ftatute 3 Geo. II. c. 25. any leafe-holder for 

the term of 500 years abfolute, or for any term determinable 

upon life or lives, of the clear yearly value of 20/ per annum, 
over and above the rent referved, is qualified to ferve upon 
ries. . By the common law every grand-juryman ought to 

bs a freeman (1 Hawk. 255.); and a freeholder (2 H. 
Hd. 155.) But in Yorkfhire, they ought to have 86ol. 

year, freehold or copyhold. (7 & 8 W. c. 32.) Perfons 

xcufed from ferving on juries are thofe that are fick and 
ects thofe not commorant in the county, and men 
above feventy years old, by 13 Edw. I. c. 38. and by 

7 & 8 Will. IIL. c. 32 infants under twenty-one. This 
emption is alfo extended, by divers ftatutes, cultoms, and 

arters, to phyficians, and other medical perfons, couniel, 

ttornies, officers of the courts, and the hike; all of whom, 
impannelled, mult fhew their fpecial exemptions. Diffent- 
ng teachers, qualified under the toleration act, are exempted, 
dalfo quakers. Clergymen are alfo ufually excufed ; but 

they are feifed of land and tenements, they are ftri¢tly liable 

‘to be impannelled in refpect of their lay fees, unlefs they 

ei the fervice of the king, or of fome bifhop. 

~~ If, by means of challenges or other caufe, a fufficient 

“number of unexceptionable jurors doth not appear at the 

trial, either party may pray a tales. When the legal num- 

ber of twelve is obtained, they are then feparately {worn, 

well and truly to try the iffue between the parties, and a 

me verdict to give, according to the evidence ; and hence 

y are denominated the jury, jurata, and jurors, /c. jura- 

es. Pleadings are then opened to them by counfel on 

t fide which holds the affirmative of the queition in iffue ; 

‘nature of the cafe, and the evidence intended to be pro- 

ced are next laid before them by counfel alfo on the 

me fide; and when their evidence is gone throuywh, the 

ocate on the other fide opens the adverte cafe, and fup- 
ts it by evidence; and then the party which began is 
rd by way of reply. See Evinence. 

_ As to fuch evidence as the jury may have in their own 

- @onfciences, by their private knowledge of facts, it was an 

cient do¢trive, that this had as much right to fway their 

idgment as the written or parol evidence which is delivered 

-court; and, therefore, it hath been often held, that 

ugh no proofs be produced on either fide, yet the jury 

Might bring in a verdict. But this doctrine was gradually 

loded, when attaints began to be difufed, and new trials 


fer’. 
introduced in their flead. And if a juror knows any thing 
of the matter in iffue, he may be {worn as a witnefs, nd give 
his evidence publicly in court. When the evidence on both 
fides is gone through, the judge, in the prefence of the parties, 
the counfel, and all others, fums up the whole to the jury ; 
who, unlefs the cafe be very clear, withdraw from the bar 
to confider of their verdi& ; and, in order to avoid intempe- 
rance and caufelefs delay, they are to be kept without meat, 
drink, fire, or candle, unlefs by permiffion of the judge, till 
they are all unanimovfly agreed. And if they eat or drink; 
or have any eatables about them, without cosfent of the 
court, and before verdiét, it is finable ; and if they do fo 
at his charge for whom they afterwards find, it will fet afide 
the verdict. Alfo, if they fpeak with either of the parties 
or their agents, after they are gone from the bar, or if they 
receive any frefh evidence in private, or if, to prevent dif- 
putes, they calt lots for whom they fhall find, any of thefe- 
circumftances will entirely vitiate the verdi@. " And it has 
been held, that if the jurors do not agree in their verdiét’ 
before the judges are about to leave the town, though they 
are not to be threatened or imprifoned, the judges are not 
bound to wait for them, but may carry them round the cir-- 
cuit from town to town in a cart. When they are all unani- 
moufly agreed, the jury return back to the bar; and before 
they deliver their verdi&, the plaintiff is bound to appear in- 
court, by himfelf, attorney, or counfel, in order to anfwer 
the amercement, to which by the old law he is liable, in 
cafe he fails in his fuit, as a punifhment for his falfe claim ; 
a form which is ftill continued, though the amercement is 
difufed ; and if the plaintiff does not appear, no verdict can’ 
be given, bat the plaintiff is faid to be non-fuit. But in 
cafe the plaintiff appears, the jury by their foreman deliver 
in their verdiét. When the jury have delivered in their 
verdict, and it is recorded in court, they are then difcharged. 
Such is the procefs of trial by jury in civil cafes ; a trial 
which, befides the other vaft advantages which altend it, is 
as expeditious and cheap, as it is convenient, equitable, and 
certain. On thefe accounts, fays judge Blackftone, “ the 
trial by jury ever has been, and I trutt ever will be, looked 
upon as the glory of the English law.” It is ‘* the moft 
tran{cendent privilege which any fubje& can enjoy, or with 
for, that he cannot be affected either in his property, his 
liberty, or his perfon, but by the unanimous confent of 12 
of his neighbours and equals. A conititution, that I may 
venture to affirm, has, under Providence, fecured the juit 
liberties of this nation for a long f{ucceflion of ages, and 
therefore a celebrated French writer (Montefquiew), who 
concludes, that becaufe Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, have 
loft their liberties, therefore thofe of England muft in time 
perifh, fhould have recolle&ted, that Rome, Sparta, and 
Carthage, at the time when their liberties were loft; were 
{trangers to the trial by jury.’ This trial: by jury, which 
is the grand bulwark of our liberties, as Enghthmen, is 
fecured to us by the great charter, 9 Hen. TL]. c rg. The 
antiquity and excellence of this trial, for the fettling of civil 
property, have heen already. briefly Rated. But af it has fo 
great advantage in regulating civil property, how much muft 
that advantaye be heightened, when it is applied te criminal 
cafes! “In times-of difficulty and danger,’ as Blackftone 
has well obferved, ‘* more is to be apprehended from the 
violence and partiality of judges appointed by the crown, 
in fuits between the king and the fubje&t; than in difputes 
between one individual and another, to fettk the metes and 
boundaries of. private property. Our-law has therefore 
wifely placed this trong and twofold barrier, of a prefent- 
ment and a trial by jury, between the liberties of the people, 
and the prerogative of the crown.’?— The founders of the 
Englith 
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Englifh law have with excellent forecaft contrived, that no 
man fliould be called to anfwer to the king for any capital 
crime, unlefs upon the preparatory accufation of 12 or more 
of his fellow-fubjects, the grand jury; and that the truth 
of every accufation, whether preferred in the fhape of in- 
diétment, information, or appeal, fhould afterwards be con- 
firmed by the unanimous fuflrazge. of 12 of his equals and 
neighbours, indifferently chofen, and fuperior to all fufpi- 
cion. So that the liberties of England cannot but fubiift, 
fo long as this palladium remains facred and inviolate: not 
only from all open attacks, (which none will be fo hardy as 
to make), but alfo from all fecret machinations, which may 
fap and undermine it; by introducing new and arbitrary 
methods of trial, by juftices of the peace, commiffioners of 
the revenue, and courts of confcience. And however con- 
venient thefe may appear at firft, (as, doubtlefs, all arbitrary 
powers, well executed, are the moft convenient,) yet let it be 
again remembered, that delays, and little inconveniences in 
the forms of jultice, are the price that all free nations muft 
pay for their liberty in more fubttantial matters ; that thefe 
inroads upon this facred bulwark of the‘nation are funda- 
mentally oppofite to the fpirit of our conilitution; and that, 
though begun in trifles, thé precedent may gradually in- 
creafe and fpread, to the utter difufe of juries in queitions 
of the molt momentous concern.”’ 

In criminal cafes, it is provided by the equity and lenity 
of the Englifh laws, that no man fhould be called to an- 
{wer for any capital crime, unlefs, as we have already ftated, 
upon the preparatory accufation of twelve or more of his 
fellow-fubjeéts, called the grand jury. ‘This jury confiders 
all bills of indi€tment again{t criminals preferred to the court, 
which they either approve or find, by writing upon them 
billa vera, or difallow, by indorfing ignoremus, and generally 
confifts of gentlemen that are freeho'ders of fuperior quality 
to thofe who form the petit jury, who try the prifoners in- 
dicted by the other jury, and conviét them by verdict. 

When a prifoner, on his arraignment, has pleaded not 
guilty, and for his trial hath put himfelf upon the country, 
which country the jury are, the fheriff of the county mutt 
return a panel of jurors that are frecholders, without juft 
exception, and of the wf/ne, or neighbourheod, 7. e. of the 
county where the faé& iscommitted. If the proceedings are 
before the court of king’s bench, there is a time allowed, 
between the arraignment and the trial, for a jury to be im- 
panelled by a writ of venire facias to the sheriff, as in civil 
caufes ; and the trial in cafe of a mifdemefnor, is had at ni/i 
prius, unlefs it be of fuch confequence as to merit a trial at 
bar ; which is always invariably had, when the prifoner is 
tried for any capital offence. But, before commiffioners of 
oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery, the fheriff, by virtue of 
a general precept, directed to him beforehand, returns to the 
court a panel of forty-eight jurors, to try all felons that may 
be called upon their trial at that feflion ; and, therefore, it is 
ufual to try all felons immediately, or foon after their 
arraignment. But perfons indicted of fmaller mifdemefnors, 
ufually give-fecurity to the court to appear, for trial at the 
next aflizes or feffion. See INDICTMENT. 

When the trial is called on, the jurors are to be {worn, 
as they appear to the number of twelve, unlefs they are 
challenged by the party. (See CHALLENGE, S& /upra.) 
Tales may be awarded as in civil caufes, till the number of 
twelve is fworn, “ well and truly to try, and true deliver- 
ance make, between ‘our fovereigi lord the king, and the 
prifoner whom they have in charge; and a true verdict to 
give, according to the evidence.” When the jury is {worn, 
if it be a caufe of any confequence, the indiétment is ufually 
opened, and thie evidence {tated by the counfel for the crown, 


jury cannot be difcharged, (unlefs in cafes of evident 


or profecution, But it is a fettled rule at common Jaw 
(inconfiitent, indeed, with the humane treatment of prifon- 
ers by the Englifh laws, but palliated by the declaration of © 
law, that the judge fhall be counfel for the prifoner, i.e 
fhull {ce that the proceedings againft him are legal and — 
ftrily regular) that no counfel fhall be allowed a prifoner 
upon his trial, upon the general iflue, in any capital crime, 
unlefs fome point of law fhouild arife proper to be debated. 

(2 Hawk. P.C. 400.) However, the judges never {cruple 

to allow a prifoner counfel to ftand by him at the bar, and- 
inftrué him what queftions to afk, or even to afk queftions 

for him, with refpect to matters of fact; for as to matters 

of law, arifing on the trial, they are entitled to the affiftance — 
of counfel. When the evidence on both fides is clofed, the 


neceflity,) till they have given in their verdi@ ; but are to 
confider of it and deliver it in, with the fame forms as upon 
civil caufes ; only that they cannot, in a criminal cafe, give — 
a privy verdict. (2 Hal. P.C. 300. 2 Hawk. P.C. 429.) ¥ 
But an open verdict may be either general, guilty or not 
guilty; or fpecial, fetting forth all the circumftances of — 
the cafe, and praying the judgment of the court, whether, 

for inftance, on the faéts flated, it be murder, manflaughter, — 
er no crime at all. (See VerpicT and Jurors.) If the — 
jury find the prifoner not guilty, he is then for ever dif. 
charged of the accufation, except he be appealed of felony 
within the time limited by law. (See AppEat.) And 
upon fuch his acquittal, or difcharge for want of profecu--— 
tion, he fhall be immediately fet at large, without payment — 
of any fee tothe gaoler. (Stat. 14 Geo. III. c.20.) But = 
if they find him guilty, he is faid to be convidied of the crime 
whereof he ftands indicted. On a conviétion for any felony, 
in general, the reafonable expences of profecution are, by 
flat. 25 Geo. I]. cap. 36. and 18 Geo III. c. 19. to be ale 
lowed to the profecutor out of the county flock, if he peti-’ 
tions the jidge for that purpofe ; and if he be poor, a come 
penfation for his trouble and lofs of time ; and by 27 Geo. II, 
cap. 3. explained by ftat. 18 Geo. III. c. 19. poor perfons 
bound ovér to give evidence are likewile entitled to be paid 
their charges, as well without conviction as with it. More-— 
over, ona conviction of larceny in particular, the profecutor 
fhall have re(titution of his goeds, by 21 Hen. VIII. cap.11. 
which enaéts, that if any perfon be conviéted of larceny by 
the evidence of the party robbed, he fhall have full reititu- 
tion of his money, goods, and chattels; or the value of - 
them out of the offender’s goods, if he has any, by a wri 
to be granted by the juflices ; and this writ fhall reach the” 
{tolen goods, though the property of them is transferred to 
another by fale in open market. (1 Hal. P.C. 543.) With=) 
out fuch writ of reflitution, the party may peaceably retake 
his goods wherefoever he finds them. And if the felon be 
conviéted and pardoned, or allowed his clergy, the par y 
robbed may bring his action of trover againft him for his 
goods, and recover a fatisfalion m damages. Such are the 
proceedinzs and confequences of a trial by jury in criminal 
cafes. See Blackft. Comm. book ii. iv. . 
Jury, Special. Where it is conceived that an indifferent 
impartial jury will not be returned between party and party 
by the fheriff, the court upon motion will order the fherift 
to attend the fecondary of the king’s bench, with his book 
of freeholders of the county ; and the fecondary, in the 
prefence of the attornies on both fides, is to ftrike a jury.. 
“And when a caufe of confequence is to be tried at the bar, 
the court of king’s bench, on motion and affidavit made, 
will make a rule for the fecondary to name forty-eight frees 
holders; and each party is to trike out twelve, one at a 
time, the plaintiff, or his attorney, begining firlt P 1d 
; ros 
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from the remainder the jury for the trial are to be drawn. 
This is called a /pecial jury. 

_ By the ftat. 3 Geo. II. cap. 25. either party is entitled 
upon motion to have afpecial jury ftruck upon the trial\of 
any iffue, as well at the affizes as at bar; he paying the 
extraordinary expence, unlefs the judge’s writ certify, in 
purfuance of the ftat. 24 Geo. II. cap. 18. that the caufe 
required fuch {pecial jury. And no perfon ferving on a fpe- 
cial jury fhall be allowed more than the fum which the judge 
fhall think reafonable, not exceeding one guinea, except in 
cafes where a view is directed. When any fpecial jury fhall 
be ordered by rule of the court of Weitminfter, in any 
caufe arifing in any city, &c. the jury is to be taken out of 


lifts, or books of perfons qualified, which fhall be produced 


by the theriffs, &s. before the proper officer. The fame in- 
dulgence is granted both to merchants and foreigners ; for 
where two merchants are plaintiff and defendant, a jury of 
merchants may be returned to try the iffue between them ; 
and if either of the parties in the fuit be an alien, the jury, 
_at the defire of the party, is to be compofed of half foreigners 
and half Englifh. 
 Jurtes, Clerk of the. See Crerx. 

Jury of Matrons. See Marrons. 

JURY-MAST, an appellation given by feamen toa tem- 


porary or occafional malt, patched up of yards, or other 


pieces of timber, and fet up in the room of a true matt, 
_ which has been loft in a fight, or by a ftorm. 
JURZEC, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the 
palatinate of Minfk ; 20 miles N. of Rohaczow. 
- JUS, and Jura. See Law, Ricut, &c. 


Jus acerefeendi, in Law, is the right of furvivorfhip be- 


tween joint-tenants. 
_ Jus ad rem, is an inchoate and imperfeé right, fuch asa 
parfon promoted to a living acquires by nomination and in- 
ftitution ; in contradiftinG@ion to the jus in re, or complete 
and full right, by corporal poffeffion. 

Jus Anglorum, denotes the law and cuftoms of the Weft 
‘Saxons, in the time of the heptarchy, by which the people 
were for along time governed, and which were preferred be- 
fore all others. 
_ Jus corone, rights of the crown, is part of the law of Eng- 
and, which differs in many things from the general law con- 
cerning the fubjeét. Coke on Litt. 

The king may purchafe lands to him and his heirs, but 
he is feifed thereof in jure corona ; and all the lands and poflef- 
fions, whereof the king is thus feifed, fhall follow the crown 

‘in defcents, &c. See PreroGATive. 

| Jus curialitatis Angle. See Courtesy. 

\ Jus duplicatum. See Ricur. 

) Jus fiduciarium, in the Roman Law, a right in truft for 
“which there was a remedy in confcience. 

+ Jus gentium, is the law by which kingdoms, and fociety in 
genera are governed, 

~~ Jus gladii is mentioned in our Latin authors, and the Nor- 
i. laws, where it fignifies a fupreme jurifdiction. Camd. 
And hence it is, that at the creation of an earl, he is faid to 

be gladio fuccindlus, to fignify that he had a jurifdidtion over 
the county of which he was made earl. See Preas of the 
Sword. 

Jus imaginum was the foundation of civil nobility among 
the Romans, and denoted having the image of one anceftor 
at lealt, who had borne fome curule office. 

* Jus legitimum, in the Roman Law, a legal right which 
was remedied by the ordinary courfe of law. 

Jus patronatus, 18 a commiffion granted by the bifhop to 
fome perfons to enquire who is the rightful patron of a church, 
If two patrons prefent their clerks, the bifhop fhall deter- 
Vor. XIX. 
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mine who fhall be admitted by right of patronage, &c. on 
commiffion of enquiry by fix clergymen and fix laymen, liv- 
ing near the church ; who are to enquire on articles asa 
jury, whether the church is void ? who prefented laft ? who 
is the rightful patron? &c. But if coparceners feverally 
prefent their clerks, the bifhop is not obliged to award a 
jus patronatus, becaufe they prefent under one title ; and are 
not in like cafes, where two patrons prefent under feveral 
titles. The awarding a jus patronatus is not of neceflity, 
but at the pleafure of the ordinary, for his better informa- 
tion who hath the right of patronage: for if he will at his 
peril take notice of the right, he may admit the clerk of 
either of the patrons, without a jus patronatus. 

Jus precarium, inthe Roman Law, aright in courtefy, for 
which the remedy was only by intreaty or requett. 

Jus quale, See QuALE jus. 

Jus toge. See Toca. 

JUSKPOUR, in Geography, a circar of Hindooftan, in 
the country of Oriffa, bounded on the N. by Surgooja, on 
the E. by a part of Bahar, on the S. by the circars of 
Gangpour and Ruttunpour, and onthe’ W. by Ruttunpour. 
The capital is Odeypour. 

. JUSOFTE, a town of Arabia, in the province of Hads- 
jar, onthe S. coaft of the Perfian gulf. N. lat, Yar Fi A 
long. 50° 30!. 

JUSQUIAMUS, in Botany, a name ufed by fome au- 
thors for the hyofcyamus, or henbane. 

JUSSAUHBA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Moultan ; 14 miles W, i Toulomba. 

JUSSEY, a town of France, in’ the department of the 
Upper Saone, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Vefoul, fituated on the Amance ; 15 miles N.W. of Vefoul. 
The place contains 3033, and the canton 14,776 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 2275 kiliometres, in 22 communes. N. 
lat. 47° 49'. E.long 5° 59’. 

JUSSIAA, in Botany, fo named by Linneus, (who, as 
it appears by his Tourin Lapland, v. 1. 284, had at firft def- 
tined for this purpofe the plant he afterwards called S7bdal- 
dia,) in honour of the two illuftrious brothers Antony and 
Bernard de Juffieu. The former was profeffor of botany at 
Paris, and wrote numerous papers in the Memoirs of the 
academy, being alfo the editor of the work of Barrelier. He 
was born at Lyons in 1686, and died at Paris, where he 
practifed medicine, in 1758, aged 72. His brother Ber- 
nard, a firft rate botanift, who, as Haller obferves, was de- 
terred by excefs of modefty from giving his ideas to the 
world, was one of the firft who laboured at a natural fyitem 
ofarrangement. His nephew, the prefent A. L. de Jaoffieu, 
has given us a plan of his method, according to which the 
garden of Trianon was arranged in 1759, and which in fact 
laid the foundation of his own celebrated work, publifhed 
in 1789. Bernard de Juffieu was demonttrator of botany at 
the Jardin du Roi, and died in 1777, aged 7g. A third 
brother, Jofeph, travelled to South America as a furgeon, 
and fent home dried fpecimens of many curious plants —~ 
Linn. Gen. 215. Schreb. 292. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 574. 
Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 63. Jufl. 319. 
Lamarck. Lluitr. t. 280. Gaertn. t. 31.—Clats and order, 
Decandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Calycaniheme, Linn. Ona- 
gre, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, in five, (fometimes but 
four,) ovate, acute, permanent fegments. Cor. of five, 
(fometimes but four,) roundifh, f{preading, feflile, equal 
petals. Stem. Filaments ten, (fometimes cight,) very fhort, 
thread-fhaped ; anthers roundifh. if. Germen oblong, 
prifmatic, inferior; ftyle thread-fhaped ; fligma capitate, 
flat, marked with five flreaks. Peric, Capfule oblong, an- 

+ N gular, 
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gular, of four or five cells, burfting at the angles, crowned 
with the calyx. Seeds numerous, fmall, fmooth, and po- 
lifhed, difpoied in rows upon the angles of the central co- 
tumn, which are oppofite to the partitions, the latter origi- 
nating from the centre of each valve. See Gmrrner. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fuperior, of four or five leaves. Petals 
four or five, equal. Capfule of four or five cells, oblong, 
buriting at the angles; partitions from the middle of the 
valves. Seeds numerous, minute. 

Obf. Gertner afferts the difference between this genus 
and GEnothera to be merely fa@itious and imaginary. In 
our opinion the permanent, leafy, equal calyx, deftitute of 
a tube, andthe fmooth, round, not angular nor {pongy, 
feeds, are fufficient to mark Ju/fea, not to mention the un- 
divided fligma, which in this tribe is perhaps of no great 
moment.—As to its place in the Linnzan fyttem we are lefs 
decided, and think Lamarck moft corre& in removing it to 
Ofandria. 

The greater number of the f{pecies are natives of the 
warmer parts of America; a few are found in the Fatt 
Indies, orin Guinea. Linnzus defines five in his Species 
Plantarum ; Willdenow has twelve. 

1. J. repens, Linn. Sp. Pl. 555, (Nir-carambu; Rheede 
Hort. Mal. v. 2. gg. t. 51.) —Stem creeping. Leaves obo- 
vate, obtufe. Flowers five-cleft. Calyx-leaves lanceolate. — 
This is truly an Eaft Indian fpecies, growing in watery 
places, and throwing out from its procumbeut branclied 
flem, large tufted fibrous perennial roots. The herbage is 
{mooth. Aecaves alternate, ftalked, obovate, entire, veiny, 
obtufe, often emarginate, an inch or more in length. Flowers 
on folitary, fimple, axillary ftalks, fhorter than the leaves, 
but the ripe fruit and ftalk together are about as long as 
each leaf. Segments of the calyx five, lanceolate, narrow, 
acute, entire. Petals five, roundifh, whitifh, with orange- 
coloured claws.—J. adfcendens, Linn. Mant. 69, appears 
to be the very fame plant, defcribed from a fpecimen, where- 
as J. repens was originally taken up from books. 

2. J. inclinata. Linn. Suppl. 235, (J. erecta; Amoen. 
Acad. v. 8. 256.)—Stem afcending. Leaves obovate, ob- 
tufe. Flowers four-cleft. Calyx-leaves elliptical, broad.— 
Sent from Surinam by Dalberg, being a part of the collec- 
tion preferved in f{pirits, which king Guttavus III. gave 
Linnzus. The latter at firft miftook this fpecies for a to- 
tally different one, ere#a. It is more akin to repens, but 
larger, and the above fpecific charaéter fufficiently marks it. 
The very broad calyx-leaves are remarkable. 

3- Js peruviana. Linn. Sp. Pl. 555. (Onagra laurifolia, 
flore amplo pentapetalo ; Feuill. Peruv. 716. t. g, not 11.) 
—Stem. erect. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, acute, roughifh. 
Flowers four or five-cleft. Calyx-leaves ovate, pointed, 
toothed.—Gathered by Feuillée about the fides of rivers in 
the plain of Lima. He reports that the natives highly 
elteem the bruifed leaves, as a cooling application to difpel 
tumours. Mutis fent Linneus a {pecimen from Mexico, 
which anfwers precifely to Feuillée’s plant, except the flowers 
being four-cleft, upon which we lay no ftrefs. The toothed 
calyx in our’sis remarkable. The petals are large and yellow. 
Leaves roughith with fhort, rigid, fcattered hairs ; their 
under fide pale. 

4. J. hirta. Whilid. n.6. (CEnothera hirta; Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 491. Onagra frutefcens et hirfata, nerii folio, flore 
magno luteo; Plum. Ic. 167. t. 174. f. 2.) -—-Stem ereét, 
hairy. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, acute; hairy beneath. 
Flowers four-cleft. Calyx-leaves ovate, pointed, entire.— 
Known to us only by Plumier’s figure, who gathered it in 
fome part of South America, If that figure be exaét, the 
entire calyx, and more hairy herbage, diftinguifh it from the 


Jaft. “Walldenow has properly followed Swartz and Vahl ia 
removing it from Qnothera. 

5. J. pubefecns. Linn. Sp. Pl. 555. 
n. 205.—Stem upright, hairy. Leaves oblong. Flowers 
five or fix-cleft. Calyx-leaves lanceolate, pointed, hairy 
beneath —Gathered by Loefling in South America. We 
have an unnamed fpecimen which anfwers well enough to 
the fhort accounts of this fpecies given by authors. Of the 
{ynonym of Sloane we do not prefume to judge with cer- 
tainty, but it appears to belong to J. peruviana. The 
fiem of our plant is ereét, clothed with loofe, fpreading, 
white hairs, as are alfo the /eaves more or lefs, the long 
flender germen, and backs of the calya-/eaves. ‘The latter 
are fix in every flower we have examined, lanceolate, taper- 
pointed, wavy, fcarcely crenate, very {mooth above. Petals 
fix, white or yellowifh. Leaves linear-lanceolate, near two 
inches long, on fhort hairy ftalks. 

6. J. fuffruticofa. Linn. Sp. Pl. 555. (Cattu-carambu ; 
Rheede Hort. Mal. v. 2. 97. t. 50.)—Stem ere&, much 
branched. Leaves lanceolate, downy. Flowers four-cleft. 
Calyx-leaves ovate, downy beneath.—Native of the Eaft 
Indies, flowering during the rainy feafon. The whole plant, 
two or three feet high, is ufually clothed with denfe foft 
pubefcence, though occalionally nearly fmcoth. Leaves 
numerous, lanceolate, almott feflile, about two inches long. 
Fruit nearly as long. The ovate four-leaved calyx, downy, 
not hairy, beneath, eflentially. ditinguifhes it from the Jatt. 
Linnzus adopted this {pecies from books; and though he 
had {pecimens, never rightly determined them. 

7. J. odovalvis. Swartz. Obf. 142. (CEnothera ofto- 
valvis ; Jacq. Amer. 102. t. 70. Linn. Sp. Pl. 492. Onagra 
foliis perficarie anguftioribus, flore magno luteo; Plum. — 
Ic. 168. t. 175. f. 1.)—Stem erect. Leaves lanceolate, 
downy. Flowers four-cleft. Calyx-leaves ovate. Capfule 
of eight valves. Native of wet places in the Weit Indies, 
This feems to be the plant incorreétly figured by Merian, 
Inf. Surin. t. 39. ‘There is great difficulty in diftinguifhing 
it {pecifically from the laft, as we have feen no fpecimen, but 
we have no doubt of their being different. ‘The prefent is 
faid to be an annual plant. The peials are yellow, and in- 
verfely heart-fhaped. 

8. J. ere@a. Linn. Sp. Pl. 556. Swartz. Obf. 173. 
(Onagra foliis perfice amplioribus, parvo flore luteo ; Plum. 
Ic. 168. t. 175. f. 2. Carambu; Rheede Fort. Mal. v. 2. 
95. t. 49.)—Stem ere&t. Leaves lanceolate, f{mooth. 
Flowers four-cleft, feffile. Calyx-leaves lanceolate.— Native 
of marfhy places in both Indies. The root is faid to be 
annual. Whole plant {mooth or nearly fo. Leaves two or 
three inches long, ftalked, lanceolate, pointed. Flowers — 
{mall, yellow, axillary, fefle. Calyx-leaves {lightly downy — 
and three-ribbed beneath. Fruit obovate, not an inch long, — 
the membranous fides, between the ribs, becoming torn to 
let ont the feeds. 1 

g. J. acuminata. 
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Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 2. 745.—Nearly 
erect, {mooth. Leaves lanceolate, broad, tapering at each 
end. Flowers four-cleft, nearly feffile.-—In low ground 
in the fouth part of Jamaica, but rare. Swartz. This 
differs from the laft in the fingularly taper-pointed aves, 
and in the fem being decumbent at its bafe.—The calpx- 
leaves, moreover, are defcribed as fomewhat ovate. 

10. J. tenella. Burm. Ind. 103. t. 34. f. 2.—Ereéts 
{mooth. Leaves lanceolate, oppofite. Flowers five-cleft, 
nearly feffile.—Native of Java. A. {mall plant much 
branched. eaves (according to Burmann) oppofite, an 
inch long. ‘The Camaranbaya of Marcgrave, 30, f. 1, which 
he quetes, is more like J. ofovalvis. ; 

13. 5. linearis, Willd. n. 3.— Leaves linear, feffile, 
hifpid. 


i 
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hifpid. Flowers four-cleft.—Native of Guinea. Stem 
erect, branched, {mooth, ftriated, round, clothed with fcat- 
tered hairs at the top. Leaves two inches or more in 
length, bluntith, feffile, alternate, fcarcely veiny, rough with 
minute, rigid, upright hairs. Flowers feffile, axillary. Ger- 
men hifpid. 

12. J. linifolia. Vahl. Eclog. v. 2.32. Willd. n. 4. 
Leaves and calyx-leaves linear-lanceolate, {mooth. Flowers 
Aeffile, four-cleft.—Native of South America. S*em her- 
baceous, ered, flender, fmooth, branched, angular. Leaves 
nearly feffile, fcarcely an inch long, narrow, tapering at 
each end. Flowers axillary, Leaves of the calyx four, 
lanceolate, tapering, about one-fourth of aninch long. Cap- 
fule an inch long, flender, round and fmooth. Vahl. S. 

JUST, the meafured can or cup out of which the monks 
ufed to drink their liquor. It appears from the Monatti- 
con, that the monks of Evefham Abbey were allowed two 
jufts of beer every day ; and we are informed by William of 
Malmfbury, that thofe of Glaftonbury, about the time of the 
Conquett, had their jufts filled with hydromel or mead on 
great feltival days. : 

Just, a fportive kind of combat on horfeback ; man againft 
man, armed with lances. 

The word is by fome derived from the French joufle, of 
the Latin juata, becaufe the combatants fought near one 
another, Salmafius derives it from the modern Greek 
Zouftra, or rather z%ssex ; which is ufed in this fenfe by 
Nicephorus Gregoas. Others derive it from ju/fa, which, 
in the corrupt age of the Latin tongue, was uled for this 
exercife, becaufe it was fuppofed a more juft and equal com- 
bat than the tournament. 

Anciently, jufts and tournaments made a part of the en- 
tertainment at all folemn fea{ts and rejoicings. The Spaniards 
borrowed thefe exercifes from the Moors, and called them 

juego de cannas, reed or cane-play. Some take them to be 
the fame with /udus Trojanus, anciently pra¢tifed by the youth 
of Rome. 

The Turks ufe them ftill, and call them Jancing the 
gerid. 

The difference between jufts and tournaments confilts 
in this, that the latter is the genus, of which the former is 
only a fpecies. Tournaments included all kinds of military 
{ports and engagements, which were made out of gallantry 
and diverfion. Jufts were thofe particular combats where 
the parties were near each other, and engaged with lance and 
{word ; add, that the tournament was oes performed 
by a number of cavaliers, who fought in a body ; the juft 
was a fingle combat of one man againit another. Though 
the jufts were ufually made in tournaments, after a general 
rencounter of all the cavaliers, yet they were fometimes 
fingly, and independent of any tournament. 

He who appeared for the firft time at a juft, forfeited his 
helm, or cafque, unlefs he had forfeited before at a tour. 
mament. 

Just Appui. 

Just, in Biography, a graceful and pleafing compofer of 
fhort and eafy progreflive Feffons for beginners on the harp- 
fichord or pianoforte, in Holland, about 30 years ago, 

Just, St., in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Oife, and chief place of a canton, in the diltrict 
of Clermont ; g miles N. of Clermont. ‘The place contains 
823, and the canton 10,620 inhabitants, on a territory of 
2024 kiliometres, in 22 communes.—Alfo, a town of 
France, in the department of the Marne; to miles S.S.E. 
of Sezanne.—Alo, a town of France, in the department of 
the Aveiron ; 6 miles S.S.E. of Sauveterre. 


See Appul. 
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Just en Chevalt, St., a town of France, in the depart. 
ment of the Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Roanne; 12 miles S.W. of Roanne. The place contains 
2346, and the canton 9149 inhabitants, ona territory of 
2174 kiliometres, in 8 communes. 

JUSTABAS, a town of South America, in the province 
of Tucuman ; 945 miles N.W. of St. Fernando, 

JUSTELL, Curistorner, in Biography, was born at 
Paris in 1980. Having laid a good foundation in elementary 
learning at fchool and at college, he applied his maturer 
ftudies to ecclefiaftical hiftory, and became the author of 
many learned works. THe died at the age of 6g in the year 
1649. His principal pieces are, ** Codex Canonum Ec- 
clefiz Univerfe a concilio Calchedonenfi et Juftiniano Imp. 
Confirmatus Gr. et Lat. ;?? “ Codex Canonum Ecclefiafti- 
corum Dionyfii Exigui,” &c. ; ** Codex Canonum Ecclefie 
Africane, Gr. et Lat. ;?? ‘ Bibliotheca Juris Canonici 
Veteris ;’” * A Genealogical Hiftory of the Houfe of 
Auvergne,” &c. Juftell was fuppofed to be better ac- 
quainted with the civil hiftory and antiquities of the middle 
age than any perfon of his time. He kept up a corre- 
{pondence with moft of the literary chara¢ters of his time, 
among whom were archbifhop Ufher and fir Henry Spel- 
man. 

JUSTICE, in a general fenfe, or univerfal juftice, 
comprehends the whole duty of man to God, to his neigh- 
bour, and to himfelf. In this latitude the term “ righteouf- 
nefs’’ often occurs in fcripture. Cicero was not ignorant 
(De Nat. Deor. 1. i. § 41.) that juftice exprefles more 
than the performance of the duties owing to our fellow. 
creatures ; for according to his ftatement, ‘* Eft enim pietas 
ie adverfum Deos,” i. e. Piety is juftice towards the 

ods. 
B Justice, Ju/fftia, ina more reftriéted fenfe, and confidered 
as a focial virtue, denotes a conftant defire, or inclination, to 
give every one his due; or a habit by which the mind is 
difpofed and determined to give every man hisown. Ac-~ 
cordingly juftice has a ribeslRaey ref{pect to the perfons and 
rights of others. As there is a twofold right (fee Ricut), 
there is alfo a correfpondent diftin&ion ef juftice. A right 
is either perfect or imperfect. A perfe@ right is that which 
perfons have to things properly their own, the rendering 
of which is the payment of a debt, rather than the conferring 
of a favour: a right which human laws, as well as divine, 
generally allow men to challenge, ang affift them to recover. 
I am not obliged to every one who does not rob or murder 
me. Thus alfo, the making of a promife may be free, 
but the performance of it is not fo. An imperfe@ right 
detracts nothing from the kindnefs, refpe&, and good will 
of thofe who give to others what they can only claim b 
virtue of fuch a right ; but leaves to fuch aétions their full 
luftre and merit. Notwithftanding any fuch right, men are 
obliged to their benefators for doing what they could not 
have been conftrained to do, and which demonttrate the 
goodnefs and generofity of their temper; being an act of 
juttice, fo as at the fame time to have the nature of a gift. 
The offices of civility, gratitude, and charity reft on this 
foundation. Juftice, grounded on this diftin&tion of right, 
is diftinguifhed into /imple and mixed ; or, according to Puf- 
fendorf, univerfal and particular ; oY, according to Grotius, 
expletory and attributive. By jimple juice, we may underftand 
juttice m the ftri€teft fenfe of the term, of which Cicero fays 
(De Offic. 1. iii. c. 6.), Hee una virtus omnium ett domina 
et regina virtutum ;”? i.e. “ It is the miftrefs and queen 
of all the other virtues.” By mixed jultice, we may under- 
ftand that which has other virtues joined with it, as humanity, 
liberality, and the like. ‘I"hus Cicero fays (De Offic. Lt, 
ins C7 
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e. 7, 8.),  Juflitie conjun&a eft beneficientia :’? Beneficence 
is conneéted with jultice. And again, ‘ Injuftitie duo 
genera,” &c. There are two kinds of injuttice, one of 
thofe who do an injury to others ; another with which they 
are chargeable, who negle& to vindicate and defend the 
injured, when it isin their power. To the fame purpofe 
Antoninus fays (we: Lexvie, 1. ix. c. 5.), “¢ A man may be 
unjuft not only by doing, but negleGing to do fomething.”’ 
Thefe philofophical writers feem evidently to have thought, 
that the duties of humanity are parts of juftice properly fo 
called. Simple juftice we have already defined, agreeable to 
the accurate definition of it in the civil law. ‘ Juttitia eft 
con{tans et perpetua voluntas jus fuum cuique tribuendi :”’ 
z. e. Juftice is a conftant and prevailing will, or difpofition, 
to render to every one his due. 

Juftice doth not derive its being from fear, as is affirmed 
by Mr. Hebbes, who fuppofes mankind in their natural 
itate to have a licence uncircumf{cribed by any other 
bounds, befides their own natural force. This licence 
they are induced to exchange for a more limited right 
in fociety, to prevent that war of every one with every 
one, which would be the confequence of every one’s in- 
fitting upon his natural rights. ‘* According to this hy- 
pothelis,’”’? as Dr. Cudworth well obferves (Intellect. 
Sytem), ¢ juftice and civil government are plainly things 
not good in themfelves, nor defirable (being a hindrance 
of liberty, and nothing but fhackles and fetters), but 
by accident only, as neceflary evils. They are leffer evils 
fubmitted to purely for the fake of avoiding a greater. 
Hence it inevitably follows, that all men mutt be axovies 
dsxoscsy unwillingly juft, or not with a full and perfect, but 
mixed will only.’ The true principles of juftice are fuch 
as thefe: It is reafonable that Ais will, who is the common 
father of mankind, fliould be the meafure of their behaviour 
one towards another. It can never be thought a thing 
pleafing to God, who has originally the fame affeétion for 
one as for another, that one man, by fraud or violence, fhould 
ufurp dominion over another, or any way molett or hinder 
him. Befides, this would introduce confufion into his works, 
the glory of which is their order and harmony. ‘ /f it be 
the difpofition of mankind,”’ fays Cicero (De Offic. 1. in. 
§ 5.), that every one for his own advantage fhould opprefs 
and rob his neighbour, it is neceffary that fociety, which is 
the moit natural ftate of mankind, be entirely diffolved. 
Juft as in the human body, the whole muft be weakened 
and deftroyed, if every member could have this perfuafion, 
and act upon it; that it fhould flourifh by drawing to itfelf 
the ftrength and nourifhment of the member neareft to it.” 
Thus from that original and univerfal fociety to which all 
mankind belong, neceffarily flow obligations to mutual 
juttice ; and Mr. Hobbes’s ftate of war appears to contra- 
dict the very firft view of human nature. But befdes this 
general fociety, particular civil focieties have, by the dire¢tion 
of nature, been erected in feveral parts of the world. ‘The 
Author of nature has formed his rational creatures with a 
{trong bent and inclination to combine into bodies politic. 
It is inclination, therefore, which makes men feek fociety, not 
the bare profpeét of benefiting themfelves by it ; to fatisfy 
nature more than to defend themfelves from violence. 
When focieties are formed, though juftice be neceflary to 
make them flouriff, and hence we infer the will of the great 
governor of the world; yet in the nature of things, the 
obligation to juftice is antecedent to any fociety whatfoever. 
From the inclination to fociety with which God hath made 
man, we infer his will to be, that juftice fhould be cultivated, 
which is neceflary to the fupport of fociety; but civil 
fociety is not the original of juftice. Another prin- 


ciple of juftice is, that the good of the whole is to’ be 
preferred before the good a any one part. Is it good, 
pleafing to a moft benevolent creator, and confequently de- 
ferving the approbation and concurrence of every rational 
agent, that Ais or that man fhould be happy? It is much 
better that a greater number, and beft of all that all fhould 
be fo. But how can all men be made happy, without a 
conftant regard to the rules of juftice. Bifhop Cumberland 
(De Legibus Nature, cap. i. § 23.) not only refolves juttice, 
with the feveral duties annexed to it, into this principle, but 
even the right of felf-prefervation. Farther, it is altogether 
reafonable, that we fhould, or fhould not do to another, 
what we would, or would not that he fhould do unto us. 
Every man is agreed to think every other man unjult, who 
deprives him of any good thing which he lawfully enjoys. 
We fhould therefore confider, that others may reafonably 
expect of us, whatever we may reafonably demand from 
them. Moreover, all men have their rights and propertiesw 
He that is born to leaft, is born with a right to life, 
liberty, and fafety. If there be right, there mutt be juf- 
tice: thefe mutually fuppefe one another. Again, what- 
ever is enjoyed or poffeffed by a moral agent, independently 
of another, may be ufed, enjoyed, and encouraged, with- 
out being fubjec&t to the controul of that other; provided 
that the poffeffor has not alienated or forfeited his right ; 
and that he ufes it not to the prejudice of any other perfon. 
Upon this principle is founded the natural equality of man- 
kind, that is, an equality of right. This equality fubfifts in 
all the effentials of being and happinefs, under all the 
changes of condition to which every man is lable. Leta 
man’s condition be what it will, high or low, rich or poor, 
a prince or a fubjeé&t, as he has an equal right to what he 
lawfully pofleffes, with that which any other man can have ; 
fo there are certain pofleffions, the right of which he cannot 
transfer to another; of which number are life, limbs, and 
liberty, both civil and religious: in all which refpedts, there-. 
fore, the meaneft perfon, while innocent, is equal to the 


greateft among men. Mr. Hobbes indeed (De Cive, 1. 1. 


c. 1. § 3.) proves the equality of mankind from the equal. 


power they have of doing mifchief. M. Barbeyrae ob- 
ferves, that this equality may be called an equality purely 
phyfical; whereas it is a moral equality, or an equality of 
right, that muft be laid as the foundation of juftice. Puf- 
fendorf deduces this equality of mankind from the famenefs 
of nature; which feems to make it, as well as that of Mr. 
Hobbes, a phyfical equality. Of Mr. Godwin’s fentiments 
concerning the fubject under prefent difcuffion, we fhall 
probably have occafion to give fome account under the arti- 
cles Potrtics, Socirry, and VIRTUE. 

Having briefly ftated the great principles of juftice, we 
fhall now proceed to the divifion of it. According to 
Ariftotle, juttice is univerfal or particular. Univerfal juitice 
confifts in the obfervance of the laws, which extend to all 
the actions of mankind capable of good or evil, and thus 
comprehends all the virtues. Hence arofe the common fay= 
ing, ‘6 Ey de Ssxasocum cuarnBony was: Ag?in est,’ that is, all 
virtue is included in righteoufnefs. Particular juftice re{pects 
the rights of other men, and confifts in the obfervance of 
equality, or in challenging no more than our own ; and in 
giving to others what is theirs. Particular, or fimple juitice 
is either diffributive or commutative. Difiributive jultice is con- 
cerned in the diftribution of honour, money, or whatever 
elfe is to be divided among the members of a fociety, for 
in all thefe there is room for equality or inequality ; and 
therefore to diftribute as we ought is a part of juftice, In 
other words, it is coricerned in matters of government, and 
of beneficence ; and is either remuneratory, or punitive : It 

obferves 
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obferves an equality in dealing rewards and punifhments, ac- 
cording to each man’s condition and merit ; for as aétions 
are either good or evil, for the good, rewards mult be 
affigned ; and for the evil, punifhments; and herein a geo- 
metrical proportion is obferved. Commutative jultice fuper- 
intends the management and difpofal of fuch things as enter 
‘into compaéts and agreements ; or it is converfant in matters 
of commerce, and in the equal commutation, or changing, 
of things; and proceeds according to arithmetical equality, 
without any regard to perfons and circumftances. T'o 
which we may add /ega/ juftice, that which refides in the 
ftate, or monarch, by whofe power and authority the effects 
of commutative and diftributive juftice are frequently fuper- 
feded, or fufpended; as in a dearth of corn, if a perfon 
that has a ftock by him will not fell it, it fhall be taken 
from him ; and the like. 
Dr. More diflributes juftice into ethical, economical, and 
political; the firtt confiders all mankind as on a level; the 
fecond regards them as affociated into families under the feveral 
relations of hufband and wife, parents and children, matters 
-and fervants ; and the third comprehends them as united into 
‘public ftates, and obliged to certain duties, either as magif- 
trates or people. 
The precepts of juftice, fays the civil law, are thefe, 
wiz. “ honefté vivere, alterum non ledere, fuum cuique 
tribuere ;”’ that is, to live honeiily, to injure no one, and 
to render to all their due. The two la‘t precepts belong to 
‘ftriG& juftice, and thefe may accordingly furnifh a diftinétion 
of jultice into negative and pofitive. Negative juttice denotes 
every man’s right to exemption from injurious ations ; and 
pofitive jultice comprehends the performance of all thofe 
actions, which by contract, or any other way, are due to 
him. Some diftinguifh between “ injuftitia” and “ injuria.”” 
Injuftice is oppofed to juftice in general, whether negative 
or politive ; an injury to negative juftice alone. A perfon 
‘may be injured in his mind or foul, his body, his name, 
his relations, and his eftate. (See Insury.) Pofitive jultice 
is the rendering to all their dues; and things may be due 
‘bya natural or an acquired right. (See Ricur and Pro- 
PertTy.) On the fubjeé of this article, fee Grove’s Sy{ftem 
of Moral Philofophy, vol. ii. and the authors to whom he 
refers. 
Justice, Hand of. See Hann. 
Justice, Officers of. See Orricens. 
Justice Poetical. See Porericat. 
Justit1aM, Temperamentum ad. See 'TEMPERAMENTUM:. 
Justice, Juffitiarius, is likewife an officer appointed by 
the king or commonwealth, to do right by way of judg- 
ment. 
He is called juffice, not judge; anciently suffitia, not ju/ti- 
tiarius, becaufe he has his authority by deputation, as dele- 
ate to the king, and not jure magiflratus ; fo that he cannot 
Spires any other in his ftead, the juitice of the forelt only 
excepted. 
OF thefe juftices we have various kinds in England ; viz. 
- Jusrice of the King’s Bench, Chief, is the capital juttice of 
Great Britain, and is a lord by his office. His butfinefs 1s 
chiefly.to hear and determine all pleas of the crown ; that is, 
fuch as concern offences again{t the crown, dignity, and 
peace of the king ; as treafons, felonies, &c. . 
» This officer was formerly not only chief juttice, but alfo 
chief baron of the exchequer, and matter of the court of 
wards. He ufually fat in the king’s palace, and there exe- 
cuted that office, formerly performed per comitem palatii; he 
determined in that palace all the differences happening be- 
tween the barons and other great men. 
» He.had the prerogative of being vicegerent of the king- 
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dom, whenever the king went beyond fea, and was ufucly 
chofen to that office out of the prime nobility; but his 
power was reduced by king Richard I. and king Edward I. 
His office is now divided, and his title changed from capi- 
talis Anglia juptitiarius, to capitalis jufitiarius ad placita, coram 
rege tenenda, or capitalis juflitiarius banci regii. See Count of 
king's bench. 

Justice of the Common Pleas, Chief, he who, with his af- 
fiftants, hears and determines ali cavies at the common law, 
that is to fay, all civil caufes, between common perfons, as 
well perfonai as real ; and he is-alfo a lord by his office. 
See Court of Common Pleas. ; 

Justice of the Foreff, is a lord by his office, who has 
power and authority to determine offences committed in the 
king’s forefts, &c. which are not to be determined by any 


* other court, or jultice. 


Of thefe there are two; whereof one has jurifdiGtion over 
all the forefts on this fide Trent, and the other beyond it. 

By many ancient records, it appears to be a place of 
great honour and authority, and is never befiowed but on 
fome perfon of great diftinétion. The court where this 
juflice fits, is called the ju/tice feat of the foreft, held once 
every three years, of which 40 days’ notice ought to be given, 
for hearing and determining, all trefpaffes within the forett, 
and all claims of franchifes, liberttes, and privileges, and all 
pleas and caufes whatfoever therein arifing. (4 Inft. 291.) 
This court may fine and imprifon for offences within the 
foreft (4 Inft. 313.), it being a court of record; and 
therefore a writ of error lies from hence to the court of 
king’s bench. The laft court of juftice feat of any note 
was that held in the reign of Charles I. before the earl of 
Holland. After the Reftoration another was held, for 
form fake, before the earl of Oxfords but fince the k «vo- 
lution in 1688, the foreit laws have fallen into total difufe, 
to the great advantage of the fubjeé. 

This is the only juftice who may appoint a deputy : -he is 
alfo called ju/tice in-eyre of the foreft. 

Justices of Afize, were fuch as were wont, by fpecial 
commiffion, to be fent into this or that county, to take 
affifes, for the eafe of the fubjects. 

For whereas thefe actions pafs always by jury, fo many 
men might not, without great damage and charge, be 
brought up to London; and therefore jultices, tor this 
purpofe, by commiffions particularly authorized, were fent 
down to: them. 

Thefe continue to -pafs the cireuit, by two ‘and. two, 
twice every year, through all England, except the four 
northern counties, where they go only once, difpatching 
their feveral bufinefles by feveral commiilions; for they have 
one contmmiflion to take aflifes, another to deliver gaols, and 
another of oyer and terminer. In London and Middlefex 
a court of general gaol-delivery is held eight times in the 
rear’, 

All the juftices of peace of any, county wherein the 
affifes are heid, are bound by law to attend them, or elfe 
are liable to a fine, in order to return recognizances, &c, 
and to affit the judges in fuch matters as he within their 
knowledge and jurifdi@tion, and in which fome of them have 
been probably concerned, by way of previous examination. 
See Assises and Jury. 

Justices in Eyre, jufliciarti itinerantes, or errantes, were 
thofe who were anciently fent with commiffion into divers 
counties, to hear fuch caules efpeciatly as were termed pleas 
of the crown; and that for the eafe of the fubjett, who 
mult elfe have been hurried to the courts of Weltmin er 
if the caufe were too high for the county courts. 

According to fome, thefe juitices were fent once in fevea 
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years; but others will have them to have been fent oftener. 
Camden fays, they were in{tituted in the reign of king 
Henry II. A. D. 1184; but they appear to be of an older 
date. 

They were fomewhat like our juftices of affife at this 
day ; though for authority, and manner of proceeding, very 
different. 

Justices of Gaol-delivery, thofe commiffioned to hear and 
determine caufes appertaining to fuch as, for any offence, 
are ca{t into prifon. 

Juttices of gaol-delivery are empowered by the common 
law to proceed upon indictments of felony, trefpafs, &c. 
and to order execution or reprieve; and they have power 
to difcharge fuch prifoners as upon their trials fhall be ac- 
quitted ; alfo all fuch againft whom on proclamation made, 
no evidence appears to indict; which juftices of oyer and 
terminer, &c. may not do. (2 Hawk. 24, 25.) But 
thefe juftices have nothing to do with any perfon, not in 
the cuftody of the prifon, except in fome fpecial cafes ; as 
if fome of the accomplices to a felony may be in fuch 
prifon, and fome of them out of it, the juftices may re- 
ceive an appeal again{ft thofe who are out of the prifon as 
well as thofe who are in it ; which appeal after the trial of 
fuch prifoners, fhall be removed into B. R. and procefs 
iffue from them againft the reft. But if thofe out of 
prifon be omitted in the appeal, they can never be put into 
any other ; becaufe there can be but one appeal for one 
felony. 

In this way the gaols are cleared, and all offenders tried, 
punifhed, or delivered, twice in every year. 

Their commiffion is now turned over to the juftices of 
afife. See Gaot-delivery. 

Justices of Nifi Prius, are now the fame with juftices of 
affife. It is a common adjournment of a caufe in the com- 
mon pleas, to put it off to fuch a day, Nifi prius juffitiavit 
wenerint ad eas paries ad capiendas affifas: from which claufe 
of adjournment they are called juffices of nifi prius, as well 
as juftices of affife, on account of the writ and actions they 
have to dealin. See Nisrt Prius, and Jury. 

Justices of Oyer and Terminer, were juftices deputed on 
fome fpecial occafions to hear and determine particular 
caufes. 

The commiffion of oyer and terminer is dire€ted to cer- 
tain perfons, upon any infurreCtion, heinous demeanour, or 
trefpafs committed, who muft firft enquire, by means of 
the grand jury or inqueft, before they are empowered to 
hear and determine by the help of the petit jury. It was 
formerly held, that no judge or other lawyer could a& in 
the commiffion of oyer and terminer, or in that of gaol- 
delivery, within the county where he was born or inhabited ; 
but it was thought proper by 12 Geo. II. cap. 27, to allow 
any man to be a juftice of oyer and terminer and general 
gaol-delivery, within any county of England. 

Justices of the Peace, are perfons of intereft and credit, 
appointed by the king’s commiflion to keep the peace of the 
county where they live. 

Of thefé, fome, for fpecial refpe&t, are made of the 
quorum, fo as no bufinefs of importance may be dif- 
patched without the prefence, or affent, of them, or one 
of them. Now the practice is to advance almoft all of them 
to that dignity, naming them all over again in the quorum 
claufe except perhaps only fome inconfiderable perfon 
for the fake of propriety ; and no exception is now allow- 
able, for not expreffing in the form of the warrants, &c. that 
the juftice who iffued them is of the guorum. Whenever 
any juftice intends to aét under this commiflion, he fues out 
a writ of “dedimus poteftatem” from the clerk of the 
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crown im chancery, empowering certain perfons therein 
named, to adminifter the ufual oaths to him; which done 
he is at liberty to a&t. Every juftice of peace hath a fepa- 
rate power, and his office is to call before him, examine, 
iffue warrants for apprehending, and commit to prifon, 
all thieves, murderers, wandering rogues; thofe that hold 
confpiracies, riots, and almoft all delinquents which ma 
occation the breach of the peace, and quiet of the fubjeét; 
to commit to prifon fuch as cannot find bail, and to fee 
them brought forth in due time to trial; and bind over the 
profecutors to the affifes. And if they neglect to certify 
examinations and informations to the next gaol-delivery, 


; 


or do not bind over profecutors, they fhall be fined. A 


juitice may commit a perfon that doth a felony in his 
own view, without warrant; but if on the information 
of another, he mult make a warrant under hand and feal 
for that purpofe. If a complaint and oath be made before 
a juftice of goods ftolen, and the informer, fufpeCting that 
they are in a particular houfe, fhews the caufe of his fuf- 
picion, the juttice may grant a warrant to the conttable, &e. 
to fearch in the place fufpeéted, to feize the goods and per- 
fon in whofe guftody they are found, and bring them before 
him or fome other juttice. The fearch on thefe warrants 
ought to be in the day-time, and doors may be broke open 
by conftables to take the goods. Juflices of peace may 
make and perfuade an agreement in petty quarrels and 
breaches of the peace, where the king is not entitled toa 
fine, though they may not compound offences, or take 
money for making agreements. A juftice hath a difcre- 
tionary power of binding to the good behaviour, and may 
require a recognizance, with a great penalty, of one, for 
his keeping of the peace, where the party bound is a dan- 
gerous perfon, and likely to break the peace, and do much 
mifchief ; and for default of {ureties, he may be committed 
to gaol. Buta man giving fecurity for keeping the peace 
in the king’s bench or chancery, may have a /uperfedeas 
to the juftices in the country not to take fecurity ; and alfo 
by giving furety of the peace to any other juftice. If one 
make an affault upon a juftice of peace, he may apprehend 
the offender and commit him to gaol till he finds fureties for 
the peace ; and a juftice may record a forcible entry on his 
own poffeffion ¢ in other cafes he cannot judge in his own 
caufe. Contempts againft juftices are punifhable by indié- 
ment and fine at the Fito Juftices fhall not be regularly 
punifhed for any thing done by them in feffions as judges 5 
and if a juftice be tried for any thing done in his office, he 
may plead the general iffue, and give the fpecial matter in 
evidence: and if a verdict is given for him, or the plaintiff 
be non-fuited, he fhall have double cofts; and fuch action” 
fhall only be laid in the county where the offence was com- 
mitted. (7 Jac. cap. 5. 21 Jac, cap. 12.) But if they are 
guilty of any mifdemeanor in office, information lies againft 
them in the king’s bench, where they fhall be punifhed by 
fine and imprifonment: and all perfons who recover a 
verdi& againit a juftice, for any wilful or malicious injury, 
are entitled to double cofts. By 24 Geo. II. cap. 44. no 
writ fhall be fued out againft any juftice of peace, for any 
thing done by him in the execution of his office, until notice 
in writing fhall be delivered to him one month before the 
fuing out of the fame, containing the caufe of action, &e. 
within which month he may tender amends; and if the 
tender be found fufficient, he fhall have a verdi@, &c. Nor 
fhall any action be brought againft a juftice for any thing 
done in the execution of his office, unlefs commenced within 
fix months after the at committed. 
A juitice is to exercife his authority only within the 
county where he is appointed by his commiffion, not in any 
city 
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pity which is a county of itfelf, or town corporate, having 
their proper juftices, &c. but in other towns and liberties 
he may. The power and office of juftices terminate in fix 
months after the demife of the crown (1 Ann. cap. 8.), by 
an exprefs writ of difcharge under the great feal, by writ 
peter far, by a new commiffion, by the acceffion of the 
office of fheriff or coroner. 

If the fame jultice, whofe office ceafes on the demife of 

the crown, be put in commiffion by the fucceffor, he fhall 
not be obliged to fue out a new dedimus, or to {wear to his 
ee estion afrefh (ftat.1 Geo. III. c. 13.) ; nor, by rea- 
on of any new commiffion, to take the oaths more than once 
inthe fame reign. In cafe of a /uperfedeas, the power of the 
juftices may be revived again by another writ, called a proce- 
dendo. Formerly it was thought, that if a man was named 
in any commiflion of the peace, and had afterwards a new 
dignity conferred upon him, that this determined his office ; 
as he no longer an{wered the defcription of the commiffion ; 
but now itis provided ({tat. 1 Edw. VI. c. 7.), that, not- 
withftanding a new title of dignity, the juftice on whom it is 
conferred, fhall {till continue ajultice. For a further account 
of the duty of juftices, fee Quarter /effons. 

The original of juftices of the peace is referred to the 
fourth year of Edward III. They were firft called confer- 
wators, or wardens of the peace, elected by the county, upon 
a writ directed to the fheriff ; but the power of appointing 
them was transferred by {tatutes from the people to the king; 
and under this appellation appointed by 1 Edw. III. cap. 16. 
Afterwards the {tatute of 34 Edw. III. cap. 1. gave them 
the power of trying felonies, and then they acquired the ap- 
pellation of juftices. They are appointed by the king’s fpe- 
cial commiffion under the great feal, the form of which was 
fettled by all the judges, A.D. 1590; this appoints them 
all, jointly and feverally, to keep the peace, and any two 
or more of them to inquire and determine felonies, and other 
mifdemeanors ; and the king may appoint as many as he {hall 
think fit in every county in England and Wales, though they 
are generally made at the difcretion of the lord chancellor, 
by the king's leave. At firft the number of juftices was 
not above two or three inacounty. (18 Edw. III. cap. 2.) 
Then it was provided by 34 Edw. III. cap. 1. that one 
Jord, and three or four of the moft worthy men in the county, 
with fome learned in the law, fhould be made juftices in 
every county. The number, which gradually increafed 
through the ambition of private perfons, was afterwards 
reftrained firft to fix, and then to eight, in every county, by 
12 Ric. II. cap. 10. and 14 Ric. 11. cap. 11. But their 
number has greatly increafed fince their firft inftitution. 
As to their qualifications, the flatutes juft cited direct 
them to be of the beit reputation and moft worthy men in 
the county; and the ftat. 13 Ric. II. cap. 7, orders them 
to be of the moft fufficient knights, efquires, and gentlemen 
of the law ; and by 2 Hen. V. ftat. 1. cap. 4. and ftat. 2. 
cap. 1. they mutt be refident in their feveral counties. And 
by 18 Hen. VI. cap. 11. no juftice was to be put in com- 
miffion, if he had not lands to the value of 20/. per annum. 
It is now enacted by 5 Geo. II. cap. 1t. that every jultice, 
with fome exceptions, fhall have 1oo/. per anfum, clear of 
all dedu€tions ; of which he muft make oath by 18 Geo. II, 
cap. 20. And if he ats without fuch qualification, he fhall 
forfeit 100/. It is alfo provided by 5 Geo. I]. that no 
practifing attorney, folicitor, or proctor, fhall be capable of 
adling as a juttice of the peace 

Justices of peace within liberties, are jultices of the peace 
who haye the fame authority in cities, or other corporate 
towns, as the others have in counties ; and their power is the 
fame ; only that thele have the aflife of ale and beer, wood 
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and victuals, &e. Juftices of cities and corporations are not 
within the qualification a@, 5 Geo. II. cap. 18. 

Justicr-feat. See Justice of the Foreft. 

JUSTICIA, in Botany, fo named by Houfton, in com- 
pliment to his countryman James Juftice, efq. F. R.S. a 
clerk of feffion, faid by Miller to have been a great lover 
and encourager of gardening and botany. He publifhed, in 
1764, an 8vo. volume, called the Britifh Gardener's DireGtor, 
but, if we are not miftaken, he derives more honour from 
this fine and extenfive genus, than he confers upon it.—Linn. 
Gen. 12. Schreb. 17. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 79. Mart. 
Mill. Dict. v. 2. Houft. Rel. t.1. Vahl. Enum. vy. 1. 108. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1.35. Brown. Prodr. Nov. 
Holl. v. 1. 475. Juff. 104. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 12. 
Gertn. t. 54. (Adhatoda; Tourn. Inft. t. 79. Dian- 
thera; Linn. Gen. 13. Schreb. 17. Mart. Mill. Did. 
v. 2. Juff. 104. Gertn. t. 51.)—Clafs and order, Dian- 
es Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. <Acanihi, 

uff, 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, in 
five deep, acute, erect, equal, narrow fegments. Cor. 
of one petal, ringent ; tube {welling ; limb in two very un- 
equal lips, the upper oblong, notched, the lower in three di- 
vifions. Stam. Filaments two, awl-fhaped, hidden beneath 
the upper lip; anthers ereét, of two cells, which are fome- 
times more or lefs diftant or unequal. Pif?. Germen fu- 
perior, turbinate ; ftyle thread-fhaped, as long as the fta- 
mens, and parallel to them; ftigmafimple. Peric. Capfule 
oblong, obtufe, contracted at the bafe, of two cells and two 
elaftic valves, the partition contrary to, and fixed in the 
middle of, each valve. Seeds two in each cell, roundith, 
each fubtended by a fpinous procefs. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep equal fegments. Corolla 
ringent ; its lower lip three cleft. Capfule of two elaftic 
valves and two cells; partition from the centre of each 
valve. Seeds two in each cell, fubtended by {pines. 

The 14th edition of Syit. Veg. contains but 30 {pecies 
of Juflicia, and feven of Dianthera, which latter genus, 
differing only in having the two lobes of its anthers a little 
diftant from each other, is now, by the agreement of all 
botanifts, united to the former. Vahl, in his Enumeratio, 
has 148, including Andrews’s /ucida, v. 2. 400, Andr. Re- 
pof. t. 313, but excluding five fpecies feparated by Vahl as 
a genus by themfelves, called Elytraria. Mr. Brown, who 
has paid more critical attention to this tribe than any botanilt 
with whom we are acquainted, has feparated from Ju/ficia his 
own Hypoefles (fee that article) ; as well as his Ne//onia ; 
keeping diltinét alfo the Linnzan Lranthemum, characterized 
by having a falver-fhaped, nearly equal, corolla, which ap- 
pears a very fufficient charaéter. He fuggetts that the re- 
maining fuppofed Ju/icie ought to be further divided, by 
modifications of charaéter taken from their anthers, corolla, 
capfule, and even inflorefcence. 

We are well aware that the generic charaers above given 
will not apply throughout to all the plants referred to this 
genus by Linneus and his followers, ef{pecially what concerns 
the form or divifions of the corolla. In fome indeed the 
calyx has but four fegments, initead of five, though even 
that mark, according to Mr. Brown, is not ftriétly without 
exception. Willdenow, though he includes Dianthera, has 
but X9 Juficie. Thofe of this author, and of Vahl, which 
are deferibed with a double calyx, chiefly belong to Hy- 
poofles.—J. pulcherrima, Linn, Suppl. 84. Vahl. n. 26. 
Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 204; with J. feabra, Vahl. n. 27; and 
crilata, Jacy. Hort. Schoenbr. v. . 38. t. 320, Mr. Brown 
unites into a new genus, Aphelandra, characterized by an un- 
equal calyx, in five deep fegments, and four itamens, bear- 
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ing anthers of one cell each. Thefe are very handfome 
fhrubs, with denfe fpikes of long fcarlet flowers ; all natives 
of South America. 

Examples of what are at prefent confidered as Jufficie 
are 

J. coccinea. Aublet. Guiar. v. 1. 10. t. 3. 
Pid. t.8. Curt. Mag. t. 432.—Spikes terminal. Leaves 
and braéteas elliptical, acute. Upper lip of the corolla lan- 
ceolate, reflexed.—Native of Cayenne. A tall /brub, which 
flowers in our ftoves in winter, but not unlefs it be of a con- 
fiderab'e fize. The /eaves areafpan long. Flowers of a 
rich {carlet, even more fplendid than thofe of the Aphe- 
landre jut named, which at firft fight they greatly refemble. 
So do alfo thofe of J. lucida above-mentioned. See Curt. 
Mag. t. 1014. 

J.nitida, Jacq. Amer. 5. Vahl. Enum. n. 45. Andr. 
Repof. t. 570.—Clufters terminal, fomewhat branched. 
Flowers whorled. Calyx fmooth. Leaves ftalked, lanceo- 
late, fomewhat elliptical, pointed at each end.—Native of 
the Weft Indies. The /eaves are {mooth and fhining. 
Flowers white, the under lip dotted with pink. 

J. nafuta. Linn. Sp. Pl. 23. Curt. Mag. t. 325.— 
Leaves elliptical, entire. Flower-{talks axillary, forked. 
Upper lip of the corolla linear, very narrow.—Found in the 
Fatt Indies. It thrives in our ftoves, flowering almoft all 
the year through. The flowers ave confpicuous for their 
whitenefs, and for the great breadth of the lower lip, whofe 
bafe is dotted with crimfon, while the upper is extremely 
narrow. 

J. furcata. Jacq. Hort. Schoenbr. v. 1.2. t. 3. Wahl. 
Enum. 0.89. (J. peruviana; Cavan. Ic. vy. 1. 17. t. 28. 
Curt. Mag. t. 430.)—Downy. Axillary flowers feffile and 
nearly folitary ; terminal ones ternate. Leaves ovate, or 
fomewhat lanceolate. —Native of Peru, from whence it was 
brought to Spain, and from thence .by the marchionefs of 
Bute to England. It increafes plentifully by feed in the 
ftove, and is a fhrubby plant, with copious not inelegant 
purplith flowers, whofe palate is fpeckled with white. 

J. Adhatoda. Linn. Sp. Pl. 20. Curt. Mag. t. 861.— 
Spikes oppofite, axillary, ftalked. Bracteas ovate, acute, 
ribbed. Corolla fomewhat clofed.—Native of Ceylon, an 
old green-houfe plant in Europe, and Tournefort’s original 
{pecies. Itis commonly called the Malabar nut, a name not 
yery appropriate. The fhrub is handfome and umbrageous, 
with large ovate eaves. The flowers are white, their palate 
veined with purple, which is much concealed by their clofed 
or ringent form. They are but rarely produced in Eng- 
land. 
__ J. orchioides, Linn. Suppl. 85. 
t. 51.—Leaves feffile, lanceolate. Stalks axillary, folitary, 
one or two-flowered. Corolla fomewhat clofed.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. It is kept in the green-houfe 
at Kew, flowering in autumn. This isa rigid fhrub, with 
{mall crowded, harfh leaves. The fowers, not very unlike 
the laft in form, are white with a reddifh tinge about the pa- 
late, and grow, folitary or in pairs, on axillary ftalks, longer 
than the leaves. 

Justicia, in Gardening, comprizes plants of the fhrubby 
and herbaceous kinds, of which the fpecies moftly cultivated 
are, chickweed-leaved jufticia (J. fexangularis) ; the fcor- 
pion-tail Vera Cruz jufticia- (J. {corpioides) ; the long- 
fpiked jufticia (J. ecbolium) ; the Malabar nut (J. adha- 
toda) ; and the {nap-tree (J. hyflopifolia). 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants may. be increafed, 
fome of them by feeds, and the others by layers and cuttings; 
but the latter modes are moftly praétifed, as the feeds are 
obtained with difficulty. 
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Where the feeds are capable of being procured, they may 
be fown in {mall pots filled with light frefh earth, in the early 


{pring, being plunged in a hot-bed of bark, watering the 


mould of the pots moderately, when it becomes dry. As 


they often remain long before the plants appear, the pots 
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few inches in growth, they fhould be removed into feparate _ 


fhould not be difturbed, but be kept in the hot-bed. When the - 
plants appear, frefh air fhould be admitted in mild weather, © 
and flight waterings given; and when th2y have attained a 


pots filled with frefh earth, re-plunging them in the hot. 
bed, watering and fhading them till they have taken freth 
root ; air being then freely admitted, and as the feafon grows 
warm, due waterings being given. As they advance in 


growth, they fhould be placed in larger pots, taking care — 


not to overpot them, keeping them conflantly in the hote™ 
bed. 

‘he layers fhould be laid down in the early fpring, in 
pots filed with light earth, a little water being given at 
the time. 

The cuttings may be made from the young fhoots, and 
planted in pots filled with the fame fort of earth, in the later 
{pring or fummer months, giving them a little water, and 
plunging them in the hot-bed of bark in the ftove, due 
fhade being given. 

When the plants have become perfectly rooted, they may 
be taken off, or removed into feparate pots, keeping them 
conftantly in the ftove or green-houfe, according as they 
are more or lefs hardy. The two firft forts are the 
moft hardy ; the others fucceeding beit in the hot-houfle 
or itove. 

The two firft afford ornament and variety among the 
other petted plants of the lefs tender forts, and the other 
among thofe of the itove kinds. 

JUSTICIAR, in our O/d Laws, an officer inftituted by 
William the Conqueror, as the chief officer of ftate, and 
who principally determined all pleas civil and criminal. He 
was called in Latin capitalis jufliciarius totius Anglia: See 
JUSTICE. 

JUSTICIARIL, in Church Hifory, an appellation given 
to heretics who boaft much of perfet righteouinefs, 
and defpife others; fuch were the Pharifees among the 
Jews, and the Novatians and Donatifts among the Chrif- 
tians. 

JUSTICIARIUS, Macisrer, a judge in the kingdom — 
of Naples, whe has fupreme jurifdi€tion in all cafes of trea- 
fon, and pleas of the crown, and finally determines all ap- 
peals. He has four affeffors. 

JUSTICIARY Court, in Scotland. The court of 
jufticiary has fupreme jurifdiction in all criminal caufes. It 
came in place of that of ju/ffice-eyre, or juftice-general, which 
was laft in the perfon of the earl of Argyle, who tranfa@ted 
for it with king Charles I. and was made juttice-general of — 
all the iflands; which raifing great debates between him and — 
fome hereditary fherifls there, the jurifdi€tion was taken 
away in 1672, and this court of jufticiary ere&ed inftead of 
it, confifting of a juftice-general, alterable at the king’s 
pleafure ; a juftice-clerk and five other judges, who are likee 
wife lords of the feflion. 

This court commonly fits on Mondays, and has an ordi- 
nary clerk, who has his commiffion from the juttice-clerk. 
They have four ordinary macers and a doomtter. appointed 
by the lords of feffion. ; 

The form of procefs is this; the clerk raifes a libel or in= 
diétment, by a bill paffed by any of the lords of that court, 
at the inftance of the purfuer againft the defender or’ crimi- 
nal, who is committed to prifon immediately after citation. 
When the party, witneffes, and great affife, or jury of forty- 
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five men, are cited, the day of appearance being come, fif- 
teen of the great aflife are chofen to be the affife upon the 
pannel, or prifoner at the bar. The affife fits with the 
judges to hear the libel read, witneffes examined, and the de- 
‘ates on both fides, which is written verbatim in the adjour- 

-nalbooks. The king’s advocate pleads for the purfuer, 
being the king’s caufe, and other advocates for the panel. 

The debates being clofed, the judges find the libel or indiét- 

ment either not relevant; in whtch cafe they defert the diet, 

and affoil ar abfolve the party accufed ; or elfe they find the 
libel relevant ; in which cafe the affife or jury of fifteen is 
removed into a clofe room, none being allowed to be prefent 
with them; whert they choofe their own chancellor and 
clerk, and confider the lil 21, depofitions, and debates, and 
bring in their verdict of the panel fealed, guilty or not 
guilty. If not guilty, the lords abfolve ; if guilty they con- 

Eth and order the fentence of condemnation to be pro- 

nounced again{t the criminal by the mouth of the doomtter. 

It has been ftrenuoufly maintained by fome, and as ftrenuouf- 

ly controverted by others, that. an appeal lies from this 

court to the houfe of lords. The lords of jufticiary like- 

wile go circuits twice a year, viz. in May and O&ober, into 
the country, which is divided into three circuits, the fouth- 
welt, and north, where affifes are held, and criminals tricd, 
as mentioned above. 

_JUSTICIES, in Law, a writ direfted to the theriff in 

fome {pecial cafes, by virtue of which he may hold plea 

of debt in his county-court for a large fum ; whereas other- 

wife, by his ordinary power, he is limited to fums under 
: forty fhillings. The fre¢holders of the county are the 
real judges in this court, and the fheriff is the minifterial 
officer. 
-* JUSTIFIABLE Homicine. See Homicine. 

_ JUSTIFICATION, in Law, a {pecial plea in bar, which 
 figaifies a maintaining or fhewing a fuflicient reafon in court, 
a, the defendant did what he is called toanfwer. Pleas in 

juttification mult fet forth fome fpecial matter: thus, on 
ee fued for a trefpafs, a perfon may jultify it by proving 

t the land is his own freehold ; that he entered a houte 
in order to apprehend a felon ; or by virtue of a warrant, to 
levy a forfeiture, or in order to take a diltrefs ; in an affault, 
that he did it out of neceffity ; and, in an ation of flander, 
that the plaintiff is really as bad a man as the defendant faid 
he was. 
_ Justigication, or Juflifying, among Letter Founders. 
See Letter FOUNDERY. 

_ Among Priaters, it denotes the proper adjuftment of the 
lines and pages. 

— Justiricarion, in Theology, that a& of grace which ren- 
rs a man jult or righteous in the fight of God, and places 
m in a flate of falvation. 

The Romanifts and reformed are extremely divided about 
ie doétrine of juftification; the latter contending for 
ification by faith alone, and the former by good works. 
In the ritharticle of the church of England it is declared 
tt “* We are accounted righteous before God, only for 
e merit of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift, by faith, 
&e.’’ By the faith, which in feveral paflages of fcripture 
is faid to juflify and fave, faysa commentator on the thirty- 
nine articles (fee Elem. of Chriflian Theology, by the lord 
bifhop of Lincoln) we are to underftand that lively « faith 
which worketh by love;” which purifieth the heart, aod which 
Kkeepeth the commandments of God: But though by thefe 

aéts of obedience we demonttrate that we truly and firmly 

oer the divine authority of Chrilt and his doctrines, yet 
this faith is not fo meritorious in its own nature as to eptitle us 
to the reward of eternal life ; it juttifies us only by being the 
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condition upon which it has pleafed our Almighty Father to 
offer us falvation. Our juftification is not to be attributed 
to the inherent efficacy of faith, but to the mercy of God, 
and merits of Chrift, from which that efficacy is derived. 
On the contrary, the Papifts affert, that men’s inherent 
righteoufnefs is the meritorious caufe of their juttification, 
and that good works “ ad vitam xternam confequendam veré 
promereri.’” (Cave. Trid. de Bon. Op. c. 12.) Some 
other divines maintain, that as, on the one hand, our fins 
were imputed to Chrift, foon the other, we are jultified by 
the imputation of Chriflt’s righteoufnefs to us; i. ¢ we, 
though guilty, on complying with the gofpel, are finally 
treated by God as righteous perfons (i. ¢. as 1f we had never 
offended him at all, or had ourfelves ished the demands of 
his law for fuch offences), out of regard to what Chrift has 
done or fuffered, whereas we fhould not otherwife have been 
fo treated. Others again, who difapprove both the term im- 
putation and the fentiment which it implies, reprefent faith 
in Chrift and the gofpel as the principle or {pring of thofe 
virtues or of that charaéter which renders men fit objeéts of 
mercy, andof thofe promifes of pardon, favour, and eter- 
nal life, which flow originally from the grace of God, and 
which are communicated to mankind by the mediation of 
Jefus Chrift. Forthe manner in which the doGtrines of St. 
Pauland of St. James, with regard to ju tification, are ren- 
dered confiftent with each other, fee the article Farru. 
Dr. Whitby reprefents faith as confifting merely in an affent 
to the gofpel as true ; and fays, that upon declaring that 
aflent, a man was juttified from all paft fins, without good 
works ; but that good works were neceflary in order ta 
continue ina juftified tate. A notion much refembling this 
has been advanced and largely illuttrated by Dr. Taylor, in 
his « Key to the Apottolical Writings,”’ prefixed to his Cum- 
mentary on the epiftle to the Romans, and included in a 
*¢ Collection of Tracts,” publifhed by Dr. Watfon, bithop 
of Landafi, for the ufe of {iudeats in the univerfities, and 
the younger clergy. (See Farrn.) ‘his learned divine 
endeavours to eftablifh a ‘ double juitification,”’ or falvation, 
for which, he thinks, we have the cleareft feriptural evi- 
dence. ‘The frf, or fundamental juftification, relates to the 
heathen {tate of us gentile Chriltians, and confifts in the re- 
million of fins, and in our being admitted, upon our faith, 
into the kingdom and covenant of God; when, with regard 
to our gentile itate, we were obnoxious to wrath, and de- 
ferving of condemnation. his is of « free grace, without 
works.”” For how wicked foever any Heathen had been, or 
now has been, upon profeflion of faith in Cinit, his former 
wickednefs neither was, nor is, any bar to lus admittance into 
the kingdom of God, nor to an intereft in its privileges and 
bleifings. Nay further, our prefent common falvation, or 
jultification, is fo of grace, and reaches fo far, that in cafe 
any profefled Chriftian has lived difagreeably to the rules of 
the gofpel ; yet, upon his repentance and retura to God, his 
intereft in the divine grace and the pardon of fin ftands 
good, notwithitanding his former evil life. ‘This our author 
calls the ¢ firft juttification,”’ or falvation, by which wet ore 
invelted in all the prefent privileges of the gofpe!; and in 
reference to which we are faid in feripture to be e/ecled, adap - 
ed, faved, juftified, wafbed, fan®ified, born again, born of Ged, 
&ce. The twitjufiication, however, does not terminate in 
itfelf, but is ia order to another, which we may call * final 
jultification,”” or falvation, ‘This relates d fuppofes, 
our Chriftian ilate ; and confiits in our being actually quali 
fied for, and being put in poileifion of, cternal life, after we 
have duly improved our fifi jutiitication, or our Chraltian 
privileges, by patient continuance in well-dou g» to the end, 
under all trials andtemptation. By corér, favs owr author, 
(\ excluded 
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excluded by St. Paul from juftification or falvation, he doth 
not mean any ceremonial works, or ritual obfervances of the 
Mofaic conftitution (fee Titus, ili. 5.) 5 but all acts of obe- 
dience properly moral. Moreovr, by works, or works of law; 
excluded from juttification, the apottle doth not always mean 
only finlefs, perfe&t obedience. The works excluded from 
juttif cation are any kind of obedience, perfect or imperfed, 
which may be fuppofed a reafon for God’s beftowing the pri- 
vileges and honours of the gofpel upon the heathen world. 
‘Lhofe privileges and honours were beftowed out of pure 
mercy and goodnels, without regard to the foregoing good 
or bad works of the Aa Ww orld. Vhe ce Ey which are 
excluded from juttiticat ion, refer to the prior itate of Chrif- 
tiaas, nas to their fr/? juttitieation® when they were taken 
into the church or kingdom a God: and had their pa/? fins 
forgiven them. This fir/ juftification was not of works, it 
was of mere gr ace, acc ording to the counfel and purpofe of 
God's own will, without reeard to what the Heat hen had 
been before his converfion: But after converfion, when a 
man is become a Chrifian, and with regard to fal juilifi- 
cation, works are exprefsly required. Neverthelefs, works 
of righteoufnefs are fo infifted upon in our Chri fan ftate, 
now that we are taken into the kingdom of God, that if any 
Chriftian fhould negle& the performance of them, there is 
itill room, in fhis Lif, for repentance. For our Lord and 
his apoitles not only called men to repentance, in order to 
their fry i juftification ; ; but the apoftles, and our lord after 
his afcenfion, exhort wicked Chriftians, fuch as were mem- 
bers of the gofpel church, to repentance, in order to their 
Jinal juititica’ CGH 2 Cor. seit On. GC IReM leuk, “LOnt alle 125 
19. 
JUSTIFYING Bait, ‘in Law. 
JUSTIFYING Grace. See GRACE. 
JUSTIN L., in Biography, emperor of the Eaft, a native 
ef Da Clas was born Gone the year 450, and was brought 
pt to the mean occupation of keeping of cattle. Poffeth: ng 
a ftrength and ftatare which he though at were likely to re- 
commend him, he left the bufinefs of a paftoral life, and 
obtained a place among the guards of the emperor Leo. 
He rofe by degrees in the fervice, till at length, in 518, he 
poffeffed, at the death of Anaftafius, the important office of 
prefect-pretorio ; and by the application of timely bribes, 
he ftepped on to the vacant throne, and apparently with the 
unanimous confent of the military, the clergy, and the 
people. The eunuch Amantivs, who would gladly have 
raifed one of his own friends to the high office, was, for a 
eal or pretended confpiracy, with fome ‘of ‘his affociates, 
punifhed with exile or death. ‘The Gothic chief Vitalian, 
who had revolted againft Anaftalius, and remained at the 
head of a powerful army, was decoyed into the palace, and 
affafinated at a royal bangu Juttin, to whom the epithet 
of elder is given, to diltinguith him from another emperor of 
the fame name and family, was fixty-cight reg of age 
when he was invefted with the imperial purple; and though 
without any advantages of education, he was preferved from 
expofing his. incapacity, by his good fenfe in following the 
direétion of able ttatefmen, whom he had the difcernment to 
feléQ, and the wifdom to confide in. Att this time, fays 
the hiftoriaa, the world beheld two contemporary monarchs, 
Theodoric and himfelf, who were even deftitute of the 
knowledge of the alphabet : but the commanding genius of 
the Goth rendered him refoe€table amidit all his ignorance ; 
and Juftin, confcious of his deficier ncies, relied on the ditt: 
gence of his queftor Proclus, and the talents of his nephew 
Juftinian, whom the empercr had brought from the folitudes 
of Dacia, and educated as his future heir. ‘The chief-events 
of this reigu were the perfecution of the Arians, advances 
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towards a reconciliation with the Roman fee, and the com. 
mencement of a war with the king of Perfia. He aflociated 
Juftinian as his colleague in the empire in 527, and foon 
after died, in the ninth year of his reign. An earthquake,. 
which almoft ruined Antioch and feveral other cities in the 
Eaft, was a calamity which gre atly affeted the emperor. 
He is faid to have laid afide the ‘imperial robes, clothed, 
himfelf in fackcloth, and paffled feveral days in fafting and 
pray er, to avoid the divine judgments. His piety was not 
furpafled by his humanity 5 and he difplayed much bene- 
volence in relieving thofe who had fuffered by and furvived 
the terrible difafter. Gibbon. Univer. Hitt. 

Jusvin II., emperor of the Matt, nephew and facceifod 
of Jultinian, afcended the throne in 565. The choice of 
the fenate and ea was fanéiilied by the benediGion of 
the patriarch, who placed the diadem on his head, whiclr 
was the firft time the ceremony had been performed by a 
prieft. As his predeceffor had given great offence by — 
abolifhing the office of conful, the new emperor reflored it 
in his own perfon, almoft as foon as he came to the throne. 
On this occafion, he diltributed large fums of money among 
the people, and immediately difcharged the debts, and cor- 
rected the abufes of his late uncle. The popularity ac- 
quired by this commencement of Juftin’s reign was foon for. 
feited by intlances of cruelty and avarice, which were im- 
puted to the inftigation of the emprefs Sophia. He caufed 
his relation Juttin, who had a military command on the 
banks of the Danube, to be ftrangled; and he put to death 
fome of his fenators, from a fufpicion of their being difaf- 
feted. He made war againft Perfia; but being defeated 
at the head of a numerous army, he was obliged 1 to fue for 
peace. Soon after this, Juftin was feized with a diforder, 
which affected his intelleéts, and rendered him incapable of 
government. By the advice of his emprefs, he raifed to the 
rank of Cefar, in the year 574, a ‘Thracian named Tiberius, 
who had obtained, by his abilities, the office of poft-captain 
of the guards. ‘The ceremony of his elevation was per-. 
formed in the portico of the palace, in the prefence of the 
patriarch and the fenate. On this occafion Juftin made a 
long {peech, which his flatterers imputed to divine infpira- 
tion, in which he recommended his fucceflor to love his 
people as himfelf; to cultivate the affections, and maintain 
the difcipline of the army; to protect the fortunes of the 
rich, and to relieve the neeeffities of the poor: and he con- 
cluded with a prayer, that the God of heaven and earth 
would infufe into his heart to do whatever he himfelf had 
neglected or forgotten. The four laft years of his life were 
{pent in retirement ; ; and his choice was juftified by the filial 
reverence and gratitude of Tiberius. Juftin died October — 
sth, 578 a. 

Justin, a Latin hiftorian, is fuppofed to have flourifhed 
in the fecond century, under Antoninus Pius. His hiltory 
which is ufed in our fchools as an elegant compendium fo 
young people, is an abridgment of that of Trogus Pom 
peius, in forty-four books, which has been long loit, "The 
narration of Juftin is clear, his refleions are fenfible, © 
thouch cbyious, and his ftyle is fometimes eloquent. ‘The - 
hiftory comprehends what relates to the Affyrian, Perfian, — 
Grecian, Maeedonian, and Roman empires. The beft edi- 
tions are thofe by Gro onovius, Hearne, and Barbou. The | 
Delphin edition is much in ufe. 

Justin, St. in Geography, a town of France, in the de~ — 
partment of the Landes ; ; 27 miles W. of Condom. 

JUSTINGEN, a town 
chafed in 1751 by the duke of Wirtemberg; 1 
N.N.E. of Buchau. 

JUSTLNIAN FE., in Biography, emperor of the Eaft, 
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was born of an obf{cure race in Dacia, whence, as we have 
- fen in the article Justin I., he was brought, and educated 
‘with a view of fucceeding to the empire. Jultinian was, 
during the life of his uncle, made partner in the imperial 
throne ; and upon the death of Juftin, became its fole pof- 
feffor, being at that period, A.D. 527, in the forty-fifth 
earofhisage. Immediately upon his elevation, he folemnly 
poufed Theodora, an aétrefs, who in early youth had fol- 
wed a courfe of proftitution, and who gained fo complete 
afcendancy over the mind of the emperor, as to be affo- 
ated with him on the throne. He began his reign by a 
jiolent perfecution of heretics and feftaries, and he regarded 
himfeif as a great theologian. His reign was, however, me- 
morable for many important tranfaétions, military and civil ; 
‘and he carried his arms with fuccefs againft his enemies, for 
hich he was chiefly indebted to Belifarius his great general, 
ho alfo preferved him froma formidable confpiracy. (Sce 
he article Betisarius.) The legiflative labours of Juftinian 


i what have conferred the chief celebrity on his name. 


4 he reformation of the Roman jurifprudence occupied the 
; tention of the emperor from his firft poffeffion of the fu- 
_preme power. The perfon to whom he principally confided 
Nis arduous tafk was Tribonian, en eminent lawyer of va- 
ious and extenfive attainments. By his cares, and thofe of 
nine perfons aflociated with him, the new code of Juftinian 
“was completed in the year 529. This publication was fol- 
Jowed-in 533 by that of the Pandedts or Digett, a compila- 
on of the decifions and opinions of former civilians ; and of 
ne Inflitutes, an elementary treatife of the Roman law for 
e ufe of ftudents. A new edition of the Code, in 534, 
ade a confiderable addition to the emperor’s own laws; and 
Edi&s and Novels complete the vaft edifice of jurifpru- 
‘dence, reared by the lepiflative {pirit which diftinguifhed his 
ign. Another remarkable trait in this emperor's charac- 
er was his paffion for bui'ding. His piety was difplayed in 
merous churches, and other buildings dedicated to reli- 
on, of which the celebrated church cf Sanéta Sophia at 
Sonflantinople, now fubfifting as the principal mofque of 
e Turkifh empire, attefts the magnificence of his defigns. 
dges, aqueducts, high-roads, and hofpitals, were among 
s works of public utility, by which every province of the 
pire was beneft:d. His works of peace were frequently 
terrupted by wars, which agitated the empire during al- 
ft the whole of this reign; but in 558, a peace upon ho- 
urable terms put an end to the long contells between the 
man and Perfian empires. ‘The rejoicings on this event 
e difturbed by a dreadful earthquake, which overthrew 
y ftately edifices, with a great lols of lives. Juttinian, 
en down with cares and old age, died in November 
in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, and the ment 
rd of his age. Among other dillinguifhed events of this 
eign, the introduction of the filk-worm into the Greek 
Dpire, by means of two Perfian monks, who went as mil- 
aries to China, ought not to be omitted. The increaf- 
x jealoufies, and the heavy burdens which Juflinian im- 
fed upon his fubjects, had, fome time before his death, 
royed all attachment to his perfon ; and he who, in man 

fpects, deferved the title of the lait Roman emperor, left 
» {lage unlamented and unhonoured, Gibbon, Univer. 


° 
Justixtan If, emperor of the Eait, fucceeded his father 
Conftantine Pogonatus in 685, being then only fixteen years 
ofage. He was naturally of a violent temper ; and his love 
of war induced him to break a treaty which he had made 
the Saracens, and renew bollilities againft them. He 
yvered feveral provinces from his enemies, and made an 


travagant peace with them; but his exactions, cruelties, 
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and debaucheries, tarnifhed the glory of his arms, and-rer- 
dered him an objeét of hatred to all. He formed a defiga 
of deftroying all the inhabitants of Conftantinople: bet 
Leontius, a celebrated commander, attempted the deliver. 
ance of his country. He was fuccefsful; dethroned the 
emperor, and feized him and his minifters without refiftance. 
Juftinian’s life was fpared, but he was fentenced to be ba- 
nifhed, and to fuffer the amputation of his nofe: hence he 
was named by the Greeks “ Rhinotmetus.”’ In 7o4 he, 
by the affiltance of the Bulgarians, regained his feat, when 
he revenged himfelf upon his enemies. The firft vistims 
were Leoutius and Tiberius, who had fucceffively Aled the 
throne during the interval of his banifhment. ‘Thefe were 
dragged in triumph through the city, and then placed ia 
chains beneath his throne, whence he beheld the {neétacles, 
with a foot upon each of their necks, whilft the inconftant 
people fhouted, “ Thou fhait trample om the afp and ba- 
filifk.’? They were then led to execution. So many per 
fons were, on this occafion, the viétims of his fury, that it 
is {aid whole provinces were almott depopulated by the mul- 
titude of his executions. Juflinian died by the hands of 
aflaflins ia 711 3 and fuch was the hatred which he had every 
where infpired, that his young fon Tiberius, whom his 
grandmother had placed in a fanétuary, was dragged from 
the altar, and murdered before her eyes. ‘Thus the race of 
Heraclius was extinguifhed, after a reign of one hundred 
years. Univer. Hift. Gibbon. 

JUSTIZA, a magiftrate of Arragon, whofe office bore 
fome refemblance to that of the ephori in anctent Sparta. 
He acted as the guardian of the people, and the comptroller 
of the prince. His perfon was facred, and his juriidiGion 
unbounded. He was the fupreme interpreter of the laws. 
Not only inferior judges, but the kings themfelves, were 
bound to confult him in every doubtful cafe, and to receive 
his refponfes with implicit deference. An appeal lay to him 
from the royal judges, as well as from thofe appomted by 
the barons within their refpeétive territories. Even when 
no appeal was made to him, he could interpofe by his own 
authority, prohibit the ordinary judge to proceed, take im- 
mediate cognizance of the caufe himfelf, and remove the 
party accufed to the  Manifeltation,” or prifon of the 
ftate, to which no perfon had accefs but by his permiffion. 
His power was exerted with no lefs vigour and efleét in fu- 
perintending the adminiftration of government, than in re- 
gulating the courfe of juttice. It was his prerogative to 
infpec&t the conduct of the king, to review all the royal 
proclamations and patents, and to declare whether or not 
they were agreeable to the law, and fit to be executed. 
He, by his fole authority, could exclude any of the king’s 
minifters from. the conduét of affairs, and call them to anfwer 
for their mal-adminiitration. ‘The juttiza himfelf was ac- 
countable only to the Cortes for the execution of his high 
office. By a law enacted in the Cortes, A.D. 14.42, it was 
ordained that the juftiza fhould continue in office during 
life, and fhould not be removed from it, unleis by the autho- 
rity of the Cortes. This officer was appointed by the king ; 
but to prevent his becoming a dependent and tool of the 
crown, inltead of the guardian of the people, it was deter- 
mined that he fhould retain his office during life. He was 
felected from perfons of the fecond clafs, or cavalleros, an- 
{wering nearly to gentlemen or commoners in Great Britain, 
and not from the ricofhombres or noblemen, that he might 
check the domineering and oppreflive {pirit of the nobles, as 
well as fet bounds to the power of the monarch; and that 
he himfelf might be accountable for the manner mm which he 
executed his trult, and liable to rigorous punifhment ; 
whereas the ricojhombres were not fubje& to capital puniths 
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ment. For contracting his power, feventeen perfons were 
chofen by lot in each meeting of the Cortes; and thefe 
formed a tribunal, called the court of inquilition into the 
office of juftiza. ‘This court met at three {tated times in the 
year 5 and to this court the juftiza and his deputies were 
refponfible for their condu&. The members of the court 
pa{led fentence by ballot; and they might punifh by de- 
gradation, confifcation of goods, or even with death. "The 
law which ereéted this court, and regulated the forms of 
its precedence, was enated A.D.1461. Robertfon’s Hit. 
of Charles V., vol. 1. 

JUSTNESS, the exa€tnefs or regularity of any thing. 

Juttnefs is chiefly ufed in {peaking of thought, language, 
and fentiments. The jufinefs of a thought confiits in a cer- 
tain precifion or accuracy, by which every part of it is per- 
fettly true, and pertinent to the fubject. 

Juftnefs of language confilts in ufing proper and well 
chofen terms ; in not faying either too much, or too little. 

M. De Mere, who lias written on jultnefs of mind, dif- 
tinguifhes two kinds of juftnefs ; the one ariling from taite 
and genius; the other from good fenfe, or. mght reafon, 
There are no certain rules to be laid down for the former, 
viz. to fhew the beauty and exa€inefs in the turn, or choice 
of a thought; the latter confiits in the juit relation which 
things have to one another. 

JUTE, in Manufadures, is a remarkably flrong vege- 
table fibre, the produce of the Eaft Indies, which Dr. 
William Roxburgh has fully deferibed, and its ufes, in the 
TranfaGtions of the Society of Arts, vol. xxi. p. 372. 

JUTERBOCK, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the principality of Querfurt, with two fauxbourgs, fituated 
on the Angerbach; 16 miles N. E. of Wittenburg. N. 
lat. 52°. E. long. 13° 2!. 

JUTES, in Ancient Hiflory, a tribe of the Gete, the 
conquerors of fo many countries, inhabited the extremity of 
the Cimbric Cherfonefus, which from them is itill cailed 
Jutland ; which fee. 

JUTHIA, Opi, or Siam, in Geography, a town of Afia, 
capital of the kingdom of Siam, and refidence of the king, 
fituated on a large ifland in the river Menan, at the diftance 
of fome leagues from the fea. The royal palace is large 
and beautiful, and the pagodas are numerous. The Dutch 
have a factory here, and many merchants from different 
countries come to trade. In 1766, this town was taken by 
the Birmans. N. lat. 14° 18’. E. long: roo 52’. 

JUTLAND, a peninfula of Europe, in the kingdom of 
Denmark, formerly called “ Cimbria,’’? and the ‘ Cher- 
fonefus Cimbricus,’”* bounded on the E. by the Scaggerak, 
the Little Belt, and the Baltic ; on the S. by the duchy of 
Holitein, and on the W. and N. by the Northern fea ; 
about 200 miles long,and g5 broad. Itis generally divided 
into North Jutland, more efpecially called Jutland, and 
South Jutland, more generally called the “ duchy of Slef- 
wick ;’? which fee. 

JuTLann, or North Jutland, is bounded on ail fides by 
the fea, exeept towards the fouth, where its boundary is the 
duchy of Slefwick ; it is about 150 miles long, and from 
60 to 80 broad. Of all the territories belonging to Den- 
mark, it is the largeit and yields the greateft revenue. "The 
middle part confitts of heaths and moors, intermixed with 
few {pots of arable land; but thefe afford good pafture 
for oxen, fheep, and goats. The other parts, of greater 
extent, are very fertile, and yield a great quantity of grain, 
which is annually exported to Sweden, Norway, and Hol- 
land. ‘The inhabitants derive alfo confiderable fums from 
their oxen, horfes, and hogs. Hence Jutland is commonly 
called “the land of bacon and rye bread,” ‘hig country 
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is alfo plentifully fupplied with all kinds of frefh water 
and fea fifh On the ealt fide it has fine woods of oak, 
beech, fir, &c. but on the weft tide the inhabitants are 
obliged to ufe heath and turf for fuel. - Jutland abounds 
with game. The air is keen and cold, efpecially towards 
the North fea. The inhabitants are vigorous, robuft, and 
refolute ; and feem to .have gained a greater degree of free- 
dom than the other inhabitants of Denmark. Many of the 
Jutlanders have freeholds, for which they pay a {mall ac- 
knowledgment to the lord of the manor and the public 
taxes. The Danifh language is fpoken in Jutland with a 
particular accent, and with lefs purity than in the other pro- 
vinces. ‘The only place in which the exercife of any reli- 
gion, befides Lutheranifm, is tolerated, is Fredericia. North 
Jutland is compofed of feur diocefes, or governments ; 
each of which has its bifhop and general-governor ; and 
they derive their names from thofe of their chief cities, viz. 
Aalborg, Wiborg, Arrhuus, and Ripen. ‘The population 
of thefe four diocefes is ftated by Mr. Coxe at 358,136 
perfons. Jutland fupplies tripoly and fuller’s earth, befides 
fome alum and vitriol. : 

JUTRAM, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat, on the 
gulf of Cambay ; 16 miles N.W. of Amood. 

JUTTARA, a town of Hindooflan, in the cirear of 
Cicacole; 10 miles N. of Viligapatam. 

JUTTY Heap. See Jerry Head. 

JUTWAR, in Geography, a {mall circar of Hindoottan, 
in Guzerat, on the left bank of the Puddar, a little above 
the gulf of Cuteh ; about 25 miles long, and 16 broad. 

JUVANTIA, ‘in Medicine, literally figtifying aiding 
things, and generally contrafted with Jedentia, or hurtful 
things, is a term applicable to every agent or circumftance 
whieh contributes to alleviate a difeafe, as the word /edeztia 
fignifies every thing which can increafe the fymptoms of a 
diforder, or prevent its progrefs towards amendment ; but 
the terms are principally ufed to denote thofe things, which 
poffefs a mimor degree of influence on the animal economy, 
and vannot be clafled among the aétual remedies or caufes 
of difeafe. Whence the common precept’ of medical 
writers, to attend to the juvantia and /edentia, at the fame 
time that the active remedies for any difeafe are employed. 

JUVELSKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Tobolfk. N. lat. 63° 40!. E.long 61° 14%. 

JUVENAL, Decius Jusius JUVENALIs, in Biography, 
a celebrated Roman poet, who was born at Aquinum, 
in Italy. He came early to Rome, and pafled much of 
his life in the purfvits of the bar, after which he applied 
himfelf to write fatires, fixteen of which are ftill ex‘ant, and 
very highly prized. They itand pre-eminent in the clafs of 
thofe which employ warm ferious invective, and make vice 
rather than folly their object. He wrote with acrimony 
againft all his adverfaries: he is far more correé& than his 
contemporaries, which has been attributed to his judgment 
and experience, being far advanced in life when he wrote hs 
fatires. He appears to have been a lover of virtue, though 
his language and de/criptions are fometimes very grofs : ua 
of his maxims of morality are delivered with great force anc 
dignity ; as a poct he has more animation than tafte. He 
has with reafon been called the lalt of the Roman poets, for 
after him poetry decayed, and nothing more claims attention 
as a perfect port cal compofition. The bett editions of this” 
poet are thofe by Cafaubon, of Hawkey, and of Grevius 
cum notis variorum [he Delphin edition is much ufed, as 
are the Aldine and Glafgow editions. 

JUVENALITA, or Juvenarns /udi, games, exercifes of 
body, and combats, inftituted by Nero the firft time his 
beard was fhaved, , 
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They were celebrated in private houfes, and even the wo- 
men had a fhare in them : probably they were the fame with 
what were otherwife called Neroniana. 

JUVENCUS, Caius Vertius Aquizinus, in Biogra- 
phy, one of the earlieft Chriftian poets, was a prieft of a 
noble family in Spain, and flourifhed in the fourth century. 
He wrote a poem on the life of Chrift, taken from the gof- 
pel of St. Matthew. It was compofed about the year 329. 
it has been frequently reprinted, and may be found in Mat- 
taire’s ‘« Corpus Poetarum ;’’ and in the “ Bibliotheque des 
Peres.” Gen. Biog. 

JUVENIEC, in Gecgraphy, a town of Poland, in the 

alatinate of Wilna; 70 miles E. of Lida. 

JUVENTAS, in Mythology, the goddefs who prefided 
over youth among the Romans. This goddefs was long 
honoured in the Capitol, where Servius Tullius ere@ed her 
Near the chapel of Minerva there was the altar of 
Juventas, and upon this altar a picture of Proferpine. The 
Greeks called the goddefs of youth Hebe ; but it has been 
generally fuppofed that this was not the fame with the Ro- 
man Juventas. 

JUVIGNY, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 

artment of the Channel, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diitric&t of Mortain; four miles N. W. of Mortain. The 
place contains 632, and the canton 5603 inhabitants, on a 
territory of roo kiliometres, in nine communes. Alfo, a 
town of France, in the department of the Marne; nine 
miles N. W. of Chalons-fur-Maone.—A Io, a town of France, 


in the department of the Orne, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri&t of Domfront. 


The place contains 1945, and 
the canton 11,126 inhabitants, on a territory of 207% kilio- 
metres, In 13 communes. 

IVY, in Botany, &c. (See Hepera.) The ivy is a 
{mall well-known creeping or climbing kind of plant. 
From its property of fpreading rapidly over a furface, it 
has been recommended as proper for protedting the faces of 
earthen dikes, and other fimilar fences, as by this means 
they are preferved from mouldering down and being de- 
flroyed. 

He, in the Materia Medica. The leaves of ivy are fel- 
dom ufed inwardly, but outwardly they are applied to iffues, 
to keep them cool, and free from inflammation, as alfo to 
feabs, fores, and feald heads. Mr. Boyle, in his ufe of 
Experimental Philofophy, commends a large dofe of the full 
ripe berries as a reinedy againit the plague 5 and it is faid, 
that in the London plague, the powder of them was given 
in vinegar, or white wine, with fuccefs ; and they have 
been recommended in {mall dofes, as alexipharmic and fu- 


-dorific. Schroder fays, they purge upward and down- 
sward. The gum of ivy is fomewhat caultic, and com- 


mended to take away {pots and freckles out of the face. 
This refinous juice, exuding from the ftalks of ivy, has 


been recommended as corroborant and refolvent, in ca- 


chexics and uterine obftruciions ;-but has been rarely ufed, 


except as an ingredient in plallers ; nor does it appear to 


poffefs any virtues which common refin has. not in an equal 
depree. 

Ivy-refin is brought from Perfia, and fome other of the 
hot countries, where alone it is to be found in any confider- 
able quantity. Mr. Ray, indeed, mentions fome of it hav- 
ing been found on ivies in Worcelterfhire, and other authors 
in other parts of Europe; but thefe are only fingular in- 


ftances of what may happen, our fhops being obliged to be 


‘Supplied from the Ealt, 

The ancient Greeks were acquainted with this refin, 
which they called /achryma hedera, as fome alfo do to this 
day. It is faid to be emollient and detergent, and to make 
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a noble balfam for fref: wounds; but is never ufed by us 
with thefe intentions. The Perfians efteem it much as an 
aftringent. 

Ivy, Ground, in Botany and the Materia Medica. 
GLECHOMA. 

Ivy-tree of America. See Katmia. 

Ivy, Petrified. See Petriraction. 

Ivy, Virginian. See Moonsexn. 

JUXON, Wx iam, in Biography, was born at Chi- 
chefter, but received his education at Merchant Taylors’ 
{chool, London, from whence he was removed to St. John’s 
college, Oxford, of which he was made a fellow in 1598, 
and in 1621, he was eleéted prefident. In 1627, he was 
promoted to the deanery of Worcefter, and in 1633, ap- 
pointed clerk of the clofet to the king, and in the following 
year he obtained, through the intereit of archbifhop Laud, 
the bifhopric of London; and fhortly after he was ap- 
pointed lord high treafurer. This laft promotion gave 
general offence. His birth and character were de»med too 
obfcure for a man raifed to one of the highett offices of the 
crown ; neverthelefs, his conduct in that ftation was irre- 
proachable. In the rebellion he fuffered the lofs, not only 
of his ecclefiattical revenues, but of a great part of his 
temporal eftate. In 1648, he attended the king upon the 
fcaffold, after which he was taken into cuilody with a view 
of forcing him to reveal any fecrets with which his ma- 
jefty had entrufted him; but his prudence, integrity, and 
honour, were fuperior to every art exercifed upon him. 
At the reftoration he was made archbifhop of Canterbury. 
He died in 1663, at the age of 81, and was buried in St. 
John’s college-chapel, Oxford. He was a perfon of great 
integrity, mildnefs, and humanity, and endowed with an 
excellent underftanding. Wood. Hume. 

JUXTAPOSITION, is ufed by philofophers to de- 
note that {pecies of growth, which is performed by the ap- 
pofition of new matter to the furface, or outfide, of old. 

In which fenfe, it {tands oppofed to intuf-fufception ; 
where the growth of a body is performed by the reception 
of a juice within it, diffufed through its canals. See Nu- 
TRITION. 

JUZCUR, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Fez, on the coait of the Mediterranean ; 15 miles 
W. of Mezemba. ‘ 

JUZENNECOURT, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Upper Marne, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Chaumont; fix miles N.W. of Charemont 
The place contains 243, and the canton 6435 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 2724 kihometres, in 24 communes. 

IWAMI, or Sexissu, a province of Japan. 

IWANCZOWICZA, a town of Lithuania, in the pala- 
tinate of Novogrodek ; 52 miles S.S.W. of Novogrodek. 

IWANGROD, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Braclaw ; 6o miles F.S.E of Braclaw. 

IWATA, atown of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon ; 
100 miles W.of Jedo. 

IWETPOUR,, a town of Bengal; 15 miles E. of Ge- 
ragot 

[IWILE, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of Wilna ; 
24 miles E. of Lida. 

IWNICA, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Kiev; 
6o miles W S W of Kiev. 

IXIA, in Botany, ski, the Greek name of the Miffeltoe, 
or Vifeum album. Lt does not appear why Linnzus adopted 
it for the prefent genus.—Linn. Gen, 26. Schreb, 35. 
Willd. Sp. Pl.v. 1.195. Vahl. Enum, v. 2. 49, Thunb. 
Diff. n. 8. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 86. Ker. in Aun 
of Bot. v. 1. 226. Curt. Mag. p. 1013, Mart. Mill, Di&. 
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v2. Jul. 58. Lamarck. Lluftr. t. 31.—Clafs and order, 
Lriandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Enfatea, Linn, Jrides, Jui. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Spatha inferior, fhorter than the corolla, 
of two oblong permanent valves; the outermoft enfolding 
the inner one. Cor. of one petal, fuperior; tube thread- 
thaped, flender, ereét, {earcely dilated upwards ; limb regu- 
lar, divided to its very bafe into fix, nearly equal, {fpreading, 
flattifh feements. Stam. Filaments three, inferted into the 

mouth of the tube, decurrent, much fhorter than the limb; 
anthers oblong, fomewhat curved, iff. Germen roundifh, 
fomewhat triangular; ftyle thread-fhaped, erect; ftigmas 
three, linear, recurved, fpreading. Peric. Capfule roundifh- 
ovate, membranous, tumid, of three cells and three valves, 

. Seeds numerous, globofe. 

Eff. Ch. Spatha of two valves. Corolla with a flender 
tube, and regular limb, Stigmas three, narrow, recurved. 
Capfule ovate, fomewhat globofe. Seeds globofe. 

_ An extenfive genus of bulbous Cape plants in Linnzus, 
Willdenow, and Vahl, from which Mr. Ker has, generally 
we think very happily, feparated feveral genera, all agree- 
ing with it in the regular corolla, by which they are all in 
common diltinguifhed from Gladiolus (fee that ariicle); 
but differing from it, as well as among themfelves, in other 
particulars. See Arisrea, GeissorriizA, and Hrspr- 
RANTHA.—As we have given a view of all the certain {pecies 
of Gladiolus, we deem it neceffary to do the fame by Jaa, 
of which Mr. Ker reckons up 15 fpecies. In its old {tate 
the genus ftands in Willdenow with 47 fpecies, and in Vahl 
with 56, befides fix reckoned by the latter doubtful, adopted 
from Burmann. 

SeGtion 1. Limb kefs /preading, tube /horter, fpatha larger, 
as well as more thin and membranous, than in the reft. 

1. 1. pendula. Thunb, Diff. n. 16, Linn, Suppl. 91.-— 
Flowers fomewhat bell-fhaped, pendulous. Branches of 
the panicle capillary, drooping. Spatha longer than the 
tube.—Gathered at the Cape of Good Hope, in watery 
places, in November, by Thunberg, who defcribes it as the 
tallext and moft ornamental of its genus, with large, pendu- 
lous, flefh-coloured flowers, the fegments of which, in his 
fpecimen given to Linnzus, are above an inch long, while 
the tube is not half fo much. We know no figure of this 

Apecies, nor is it in the gardens. 

2. 1. capillaris. Thunb. n, 12.t. 2. f. 2. Linn. Suppl 92. 
Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 372? Flowers fomewhat beli-fhaped. 
Spatha equal to the tube. Leaves lincar.-— Native, like all 


the reft, of the Cape of Good Hope, flowering in our | 


green-hotfes chiefly in the {pring. Mr. Ker quotes under 
this J. lancea, Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 281. If this be might, 
it varies in the breadth of its aves, as well as in having 
fometimes only one flower on a ftalk, fometimes feveral. 
They are of a pale rofe or flefh colour. The du/b is cu- 
rioufly reticulated. 

3- I. aulica. Ait.. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v. 3. 57. ed. 2. 

vy. 1. 86, (I. capillaris y; Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 1013.) 
—Flowers nearly falver-fhaped, crowded. Spatha half as 

long as the tube. Leaves oblong, many-ribbed.—Sent by 
Mr Maffonto Kew garden in 1774. Mr. Ker efteems it 
a variety of the preceding, but the characters we have given 
feem to diftinguiih it. The flowers are much more expanded, 
and larger, of a full rofe-colour, and the /eaves very much 
broader. 

Sedtion 2. Tube flender, confiderably longer than the [patha; 
limb widely fpreading. 

. 4. 1. ariffata. Thunb. Diff. n. rg. Ker in Curt. Mag. 
t. 589 —Spike fomewhat level-topped. Spatha about one- 
fourth the length of the tube, fharply toothed. Limb fal- 
#er-Shaped, Stamens nearly equal to the ityle.—The kaves 


are broad and {word-fhaped, with many ribs, and a cartila- 
ginous though narrow edge. Stem round, fometimes branch- 
ed. Jlowers numerous, fomewhat corymbote, rofe-coloured 
with a white orifice, inodorous, their limb quite flat. The 
Jpatha has much of the charaéter of Mr. Ker’s genus Spa- 
raxis. This {pecies requires a conflant fupply of water, 
-ef{pecially when about flowering. 

5. 1. patens. Ait., Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v. 1: $9. edeamy 
v. 1.86. Kerin Curt. Mag.t. 522. Redout. Liliac. t. 140, 
(I. filiformis; Venten. Jard. de Cels, t..48. Redout. 
Liliac. t. 30. I. ariftata; Schneev. Ic. t. 32.3~- Spike cy- 
lindrical. ‘Tube very {lender ; limb widely ipreading, fome- 
what reflexed. Filaments erect and clofe together.—The 
leaves of this very handfome {fpecies are fword-fhaped, 
Stem flender, erect and rigid. Yowers more or lefs nu- 
merous, in a cylindrical fpike, rarely branched, their co- 
lour a vivid crimfon or carmine, fometimes varying to a 
lighter vermilion hue. ‘The fegments of the limb are often 
much reflexed, and they vary in length, but are ufually el- 
liptical, and each near an inch Jong. ‘The eye, or orifice of 
the tube, is often green bordered with white. . 

6. I. flexuofa. Linn. Sp. Pl. 51. Ker in Curt. Mag. 
t. 624. (I. polyftachya; Redout. Lilac. t.126. 1. ca- 
pitata, var. ftellata; Andr. Repof. t. 232.)—. 1. flexu- 
ofa; Curt. Mag. t. 127.—Stem branched, racemofe. Tube 
flender, flightly dilated upward ; limb fomewhat contraéted, 
its fegments elliptical, concave, {preading. Filaments clofe 
together. —The /eaves are linear, grafly. Stem flender, nat 
quite ereét, branched for the moft part, each branch bear- 
ing a fhortifh clufter of pale rofe-coloured, moitly ftriped, 
fragrant flowers, half the fize of the laft, their orifice moftly 
yellow, their fegments not expanded into a falver-fhape, each 


of them moreover being concave. Sometimes the flowers are 


of a pale or dull violet-colour. 


4. I. conica. Salif. Hort. 36. Kerin Curt. Mag. t. 539. 
Redout. Liliac. t. 138. (1. capitata, var. fl. auran- 
tio; Andr. Repof. t. 50. I. fufco-citrina; Redout. Lihae. 
t. 86.) - Stem. fimple. Clufter denfe. Limb fpreading, 
twice as long as the tube. Style longer than the filaments, 
— The eaves are lincar and grafly. lowers in a thyrfusy 
or denfe clutter, as large as thofe of I. patens, but leis ex- 
panded, of a rich orange, fometimes alemon-colour, witha 
brown and yellow eye, 1a0dorous. The fyle continues un- 
divided above the bafe of the anthers. —TVhis is one of the 
moit {plendid of the genus. 

8. I. monadelpha. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed../22°¥.° 0.0m 
Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 607. (I. columnaris; Andr. Repof, 
t. 203. 217. 212. 250. Galaxie ixixflora; Redout.. Lie 
liac. t. 41-)—Clutter corymbofe. Flowers falver-fhaped. 
Filaments united into a tube. Remarkable for its perfeélly 
monadelphous ffamens. The faves are fword-fhaped. 
Flowers fcentlefs, rather large, not numerous, in a fhort 


‘corymbofe clafter; their tube about equal in length to the 


limb, which is flat, ufwally light blue or purple, rarely .yel- 
low, always diltinguifhed by a broad brownifh, or greeniihy 
central ftain, or eye. 

9. I. columellaris. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. Y¥: 88, 
Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 630.. (I- columnaris, var. angulti- 
folia; Andr. Repof. t. 392.) Clufter corymbofe. Flowers 
nearly falver-thaped. ‘Filaments united at their bafe, -- 
Differs from the lait in the famens being united at their bafe 
only, the flozers {cented like woodruff or new hay, not quite 
fo horizontally expanded, opening in the morning and cle sng 
at noon, and produced in Auguit initead ot the fpring, 
Their colour 1s purplifh, the eye richly variegated with 
broad circles of black and red. The /eaves are grafly, ; 
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10. I. maculata. Thunb. Diff. n. 19. Linn. Syft. Veg. 
ed. 14. 85. Mant. 320. Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 549. 789. 
4255. Andr. Repof. t. 196. 256. Redout. Liliac. t. 137. 
Jacq. Hort. Schoenbr. v. 1. 9. t- 19-23. Schneev. Ic. 
t. 6.25. (I. capitata; Andr. Repof. t. 23. 159. I. {pi- 
cata, var. viridi-nigra; Andr. Repof. t. 29.)—Flowers 
nearly falver-fhaped ; tube capillary ; limb itained at the 
“bate. Stigmas feparate as low as the tube. This common 
and ornamental {pecies, figures of which are needlefsly mul- 
tiplied by authors, is known by the broad dark ftain in the 
centre of the Aswer, while it differs from the two laf in 
‘alt diftinét filaments. The colour of the corolla {ports in 

wery fhade of crimfon, pale purple, orange, yellow, even to 
White; though, as Mr. Ker obferves, fome other {pecies 
may poflibly be confounded under Jacquin’s numerous va- 
fieties. “I'he moft remarkable variety is the green, in t. 23. 
“of that author, Curt. Mag. t. 549, Andr. t. 29, Schneev. 
t:6. The deaves are linear-fword-fhaped. Spike or clufler 
oblong, various in length, fimple and a'mott always folitary. 
Flowers about as large as thofe of our sth and 7th fpecies, 
Ne tube very flender, fhorter than the limb, which is a 
Mittle concave. Style enclofed in the tube; ftigmas pro- 
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Corolla widely fpreading ; tube capillary ; limb pale at the 
bafe. Stigmas feparate as low as the tube.—The /fem fome- 
mes bears many fpikes. ‘The flowers are fmaller than in 
e lait, white or yellow, without any broad dark ftain. 
Chey come late in the fummer, and are inodorous. It is 
wery difficult to find a good f{pecilic character between plants 
fo variable, and yet fo much alike. 
 Seétion 3. Style extended abave the anthers. Bulb fome- 
awhat tuberous and deformed. 
> 12. L.crateroides. Kerin Curt. Mag. t. 594. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. ed. 2. v. 1.89. (I. fpeciofa; Andr. Repof. t.186.)— 
rymb of two ox three:flowers. Limb of the corolla he- 
mifpherical ; tube very fhort. Style longer than the fla- 
mens. —T’ound at the Cape by Mr. Nevin. The flowers 
arely fo many as three ona ftem, are large, concave, of a 
rich crimfon within, paler externally. Their ftyle is fo long 
to extend nearly to the end of the anthers before the 
as branch off. 
‘Section 4. Anthers fort. Stigmas cloven. 
"33. 1. retufa. Salif. Hort. 35. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. 
¥.1. 89. (I. polyltachya; Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 275. Ker 
in Curt. Mag. t. 629. Andr. Repof. t. 128.) —‘Tube of 
e flower twice as long as the fpatha ; fegments of the limb 
iptic-oblong. Stigmas cloven and gaping. —This, being 
Often branched, has been taken for the pslyfachia of Lin- 
that a nane now laid afide, as caufing only confution. 
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That we have retained is indeed not unexceptionable, the 
ments of the corolla not being always abrupt. Itisa 

all ene fpecies. #Yowers fmall, rofe-coloured, fmelling 

e lily of the valley. 

Linn. Sp. Pl. 52. Ker in Cart. Mag. 

(I. pentandra; Linn. 

I. reflexa; Andr. Re- 


714. I. feillaris. 
m542. edout. Liliac. t. 127. 

ppl.o2. Thunb. Dif. n. 22. 
ait t. 14.)—Spatha as long as the tube. Segments of the 

b fpatulate, concave. Stigmas funnel fhaped. Arnthers 
deflexed.—That this is the real I. fillaris of Linneus, not 
unaptly compared by him to Scilla amoena, appears from bis 
herbarium ; though ‘Phunberg induced Linnaeus the younger 
to call it pentandra, becaufe the {tamens are fometines four 


of five, and led him to adopt his own feiMaris, Dill. n. 14.— 


It differs from retyfa in the above charaéters, and has no 
{cent. The kaves are broad, with many ribs. Flowers 
rofe-coloured, in along fpike. 

15. 1. crifpa. Linn. Suppl. gt. Thunb. Diff n. 8. t. 2- 
f, 3. Ker in Curt. Mag. t. 599. - Leaves flrongly undu- 
lated. Stigmas funnel-fhaped, deflexed. — A beautiful little 
{pecies, on account of its curioufly waved and crifped kaver 
The fowers are rofe-coloured, inodorous ; their fegments 
obovate and concave.x—Thunberg fays they vary at the 
Cape to blue or white. 

Ixra, in Gardening, contains plants of the herbaceous, 
bulbous, and tuberous-rooted perennial kinds; of which 
the {pecies principally cultivated are, the crocus-leaved ixia 
(1. bulbocodium) ; the Chinefe ixia (I. chinenfis) ; the rofe- 
coloured ixia (I. rofea) ; the bulb-bearing ixia (I. bulbi- 
fera) ; the bearded ixia (I. ariitata); the bending-flalked 
ixia (I. fiexuofa) ; the many-fpiked ixia (1. polyttachia) ; 
the {potted ixia (TI. maculata); and the crocus-iluwered 
ixia (I. crocata.) 

The firft. of thefe fpecies varies with white and yellow 
flowers ; with purplifh and yellow flowers ; with blue and 
white flowers; with white. flowers; and with variegated 
flowers. 

The third fort alfo varies with the three inner feg- 
ments of the corolla yellow, and the three outer green ; 
with the three inner white yellow, and the three outer 
greenifh; with the three inner blue white, and the three 
outer greenifh ; with the three inner white, and the three 
outer green 3 with corolias wholly yellow, or wholly blue, 
or rofe-coloured, with a yellow bafe ; and in the fize of the 
flowers. 

The fourth fort likewife varies with the corolla purple, 
red and white, yellow; with the fcape very fhort and fim- 
ple, higher and branched, and bulbiferous, 

The fifth fpecies varies with the fegments of the borders 
of the corolla of a deep and elegant purple violet colour 
within, three of them of the fame colour on the outfide, but 
the three others alternately of a pale dirty violet ; one of 
thefe, with two on the fide of it, has a double band in the 
throat, meeting at one end; and, according to Mr. Salif- 
bury, with whitifh corollas, having 2 purple ftar, violet- 
coloured and yellow. Alfo in the figures of Miller, with 
the corolla of a beautiful purple on the outfide, but white 
within, and the {tem terminated by two or three flowers ; 
with the ftalk terminated by two large flowers ; the outfide 
of a violet colour, edged with white, and the infide pale 
blue; and with one flower, and the corolla of a moft beau- 
tiful purple colour, both within and without. 

The feventh kind varies with the corollas yellow and 
violet, of one colour. 

And the ninth fort varies with a fhort, fimple, five-flowered 
fcape, and a dark {pot above the windowed, or hyaline one ; 
with a lofty, many-fpiked, many-flowered {cape ; and with 
bright red flowers, 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants may be increafed by 
feeds or off-fets from the roots. 

The feeds of fuch forts as can be ie fhould be 
fown in pots filled with light earth in the {pring, plunging 
them in a mild hot-bed. When the plants have attain 
fome growth, they fhould be removed into feparate pets of 
the fame earth, being placed under the protection of a frame 
till they have taken root. ‘Fhey thould be placed during the 
winter in a hot-bed frame. ‘They may afterwards be re- 
moved into warm borders, being prote&ted from frofts in 
the winter, and a few retained in pots under the frame, 


or in adry {tove. 
Bor 
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But they are three or four years in flowering when raifed 
from feeds. 

The common way is, therefore, to increafe them by plant- 
ing off-fets from the roots, which are afforded in great 

plenty ; the proper feafon for this is in the early fpring, 
before the fhooting of the root, when the roots fhould be 
removed, and the off-fets taken from them and planted 
out. 

The old roots fhould not be removed oftener than every 
three years. 

As foon as the ftems and leaves decay to the roots in the 
‘borders in autumn, they fhould be covered over with tan a 
few inches thick, to protect them from froft, and the depre- 
dations of mice. 

The hardy forts ferve to adorn the borders in the open 
ground, and the other tender forts among other potted 
green-houfe plants that require prote¢ction in winter. 

Ixra, in Surgery, a dilated vein ; a varix. 

IXO, in Geography. a town of Japan, in the ifland of 
Niphon ; 65 miles E.N.E. of Meaco. 

IXORA, in Botany, fo named from Jxora, a Malabar 
idol, to whom its flowers are offered by the Indians in their 
folemn feftivals. — Linn. Gen. 54. Schreb. 70. Willd. Sp. 
Plivs 1.6095. Mart. Mill) itt. v..2. , Ait. Hort Kew 
édo.v. 1. 244, Jaf. 203). “Lamarck Dict: y9. 343) “Il- 
luftr. t. 66. Gertn. t. 25, and t. 95.—Clafs and order, 7¢- 
trandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Stellate, Linn. Rubiacee, 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth fuperior, four-cleft, very fmall, 
erect, permanent. Cor. of one petal, funnel fhaped ; tube 
cylindrical, flender, very long ; limb four-cleft, flat ; feg- 
ments various infhape. Stam. Filaments four, rifing above 
the mouth of the corolla, very fhort, incurved ; anthers ob- 
long. Pi/?. Germen inferior, roundifh, ftyle thread-fhaped, 
the length of the tube ; ftigma cloven. Peric. Berry round- 
ifh, two-celled. Seeds folitary, convex on one fide, angu- 
lated on the cther. 

Obf. Gertner has remarked that the partition of the fruit 
is perforated juft above the centre, and that the feeds are 
never more than two in each berry, though the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus defcribes three or four. Sufficient chara¢ters are 
wanting to diftinguifh this genus from Pavetta. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx four-toothed, fuperior. Corolla of one 
petal; tube long, thread-fhaped; limb four-cleft, widely 
ipreading. Stamens rifing above the mouth. Stigma cloven. 
Berry of two cells. Seeds folitary. 

Thefpecies of this ine Indian genus have not been in ge- 
neral clearly underitood. .We fhall attempt an explanation 
of them, with an account of fome hitherto entirely nonde- 
icript. 

1. I. coccinea. Linn. Sp. Pl ed. t. 110. Lamarck Did. 
v. 3.342. (Schetti; Rheede Hort. Mal. v. 2.17. %. 13. 
Jaiminum flore tetrapetalo, Ixora Linnezi; Burm. Zeyl. 
125. t. 57.)—Leaves elliptic-cbovate, fomewhat heart- 
fhaped at the bafe, not longer than the corymb. Segments 
of the corolla ovate, acute, flat. Style but little extended 
beyond the tube. Native of fandy and ftony places on the 
coaft of Malabar, bearing flowers and fruit all the year. A 

JSbrub the height of a man, with round, f{mooth, greyifh, 
leafy branches. Leaves oppofite, nearly feffile, two inches 
or more in length, about one broad, more or lefs obovate, 
or fomewhat clliptical, obtufe, entire, fmooth, often point- 
ed; their bafe for the moft part heart-fhaped, but varying in 
breadth; their upper fide polifhed. Stpulas embracing the 
{tem in pairs, within the leaves, and alternate with them, 
awl-fhaped, longer than the footftalks, broad and triangular 
at their bafe. Corymb terminal, repeatedly forked, dente, of 
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from ten to thirty inodorous flowers ; the talks fmooth and 
fhining, red, as well as the calyx, whofe fegments are ovate or 
triangular, their points a little fpreading. ‘Tube of the 
corolla an inch and half long, very flender ; fegments of the 


limb each about half an inch long, horizontally fpreading, - 


ovate or elliptical, poited. The hue of the limb, according 
to Rheede, is a flefh-colour, deeper on the infide, at length 
turning yellow and paler ; the tube of acoral red. Stamens 
very {mall and red, with yellow authers, buriting longitudi- 
nally at theirinner fide into two cells. Stye very little ex- 
tended beyond the tube, with a thick red /fgma, of two el- 
liptical lobes, cohering in the dried fpecimen. Berries the 
fize of a {mall currant, reddifh-brown, fhining, {weet and 
eatable-—We have never met with this fpecies in any gar- 
den. 

2. I. flammea. Salif. Hort. 62. (1. chinenfis; Lamarck 
Did. v. 3. 344. I. coccinea; Curt. Mag. t. 169. Schneev. 
Ic. t. 1. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed.2.v. 1. 244. Flamma fylwas 
rum peregrina; Rumph. Amb. v. 4. 107. t. 47.)— Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate, bluntifh, ftalked ; narrow at the hafe. 
Segments of the corolla orbicular, obtufe, rather convex. 
Style extended to half the length of the limb.—-Native of 
Java, according to Rumphius; as well as of China, from 
whence we have a fpecimen. It is not rare in our floves, 
where the f{plendour of its flame-coloured flowers caules it ta 
be much admired. Lamarck has well ditlingutfhed it from 
the above, and Mr. Salifbury long ago made the fame re- 
mark. The daves are five or fix inches long, contracted at 
each end, ftanding on fhort, thick footitalks. Corymb almoit 
globofe, cempofed of 100 flowers, or more, whofe tube is 
but half, or two-thirds, the length of the former, but rather 
lefs flender ; the fegments of the limb broad and round, very 
obtufe, cach not 4th of an inch long. Stamens {preading. 
Style rather longer than in the foregoing, with red {preading 
lobes of the ftigma, but thefe cohere after drying. 

3. I. longifolia. (Flamma fylvarum ; Rumph. Amb. v. 4, 


‘ 


105. t. 46.)—Leaves ovato-lanceolate, taper-pointed. Seg- 


ments of the corolla elliptical, fharpifh, reflexed.— Native 
of moit iflands in the Ealt Indies, according to Rum, 
phius. We have a f{pecimen from the late Mr. Chriftopher 
Smith, gathered in Honimoa. ‘Thofe who attend to Rum. 
phius’s defcription and figure of his Flamma_/y/varum, and 
confider that all his figures are diminifhed, mult be aware that 


his plant can belong to neither of the foregoing {pecies, for — 


which it has been quoted indifferently. Our fpecimen exatt. 
ly anfwers to his account, and is undoubtedly a new fpecies. 
The ‘eaves are feven or eight inches long. and two or three 
broad, ovate at the bafe, tapering at the end to a very fing 
point. Foo/falks half an inch long, channelled.  Stipulag 
much fhorter than in either of the former. Corymbs from 
the bofoms of the two upper leaves, as well as terminal, much 
branched from their very bottom, repeatedly forked, confifte 
ing of innumerable flewers, whofe tube is as long and flens 
der as in the firit fpecies, and of a light red; but the fege 
ments of the limb rather fmaller, elliptical, not ovate, fpread- 
ing widely, and more or lefs reflexed. 
fhort. Style but little prominent. Rumphius fays the 
flowers are of a vermilion hue on their infide, which becomes 
a blood colour as they grow old, whence arifes their brilliant 
fiery afpe@, the origin of thename. The derries turn. firlt 
purple and finally black. 
4. I. incarnata. Roxb. MSS.— Leaves elliptical, feffile: 
Segments of the corolla roundith, obtufe, fomewhat reflexed, 
Corymb above half as long as the leaves.—Native of the 
Kaft Indies. Our fpecimen was communicated by lord vil- 
count Valentia, who received it from Dr. Roxburgh with 
the above name, ‘The ‘eaves are two inches long, and one 
2 broady 


The famens are very 
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‘Throad, nearly or quite feffile, elliptical, flightly pointed. 
Stipulas with a very broad fhort bafe, and fhort flender point. 

Corymb about two-thirds the length of the leaves, denfe, 
level-topped, many-flowered. Tube of the flowers above an 
‘inch long, very flender; /imb {mall, its fegments fhaped 
much like I. fammea, but rather lefs. Style projecting above 
half their length. By the name we prefume the flowers are 
flefh-coloured. Ina dried ftate their tube looks reddifh, the 
limb pale. 
5. 1. arborea. Roxb, MSS. (I. Pavetta; Andr. Repof. 
t. 78.) —Leaves elliptic-oblong, on fhort ftalks. Segments of 
the corolla linear, obtufe, reflexed, one-third the length of 
the tube. Corymb denfe, half as long as the leaves. —Native 
of the Eaft Indies. It flowered in the dowager lady de 
Clifford’s ftove in the autumn of 1799, as Mr. Andrews 
mentions, but his name is altogether founded in error. The 
heaves ave three or four inches long, and above one broad, 
coriaceous, widely {preading, on fhort thick ftalks; their 
bafe flightly heart-fhaped. Flowers innumerable, dirty- 
white, {mall, fragrant, in very denfe corymbs, whofe ftalks 
are a little downy; their tube is fearcely half an inch long, 
fegments of the limb one-third as much, linear-oblong, re- 
eurved or reflexed, as are alfo the anthers. The flyle projects 
in fome degree; the /igma is large and green, cloven, but 
not f{preading. 

_ 6.1. barbata. Roxb. MSS.—Leaves elliptic-oblong, point- 
‘ed, ftalked. Segments of the corolla obovate, obtufe, re- 
flexed, denfely bearded at their bafe. Corymb fpreading, 
equal to the leaves.—Brought by lord. vifcount Valentia 
from the Eaft Indies. The /eaves are five or fix inches long, 
two or morein breadth, with blunt points, /ot/alks half an 
inch long. Corymbs three at the end of the branch, equal, 
-many-flowered, loofe and fpreading, about as long as the 
leaves, and very broad. ‘Tube of the flowers an inch and a 
quarter in length, flender at the bafe, but rather {welling up- 

wards; Jimb reflexed, its fegment 4th of an inch long, obo- 
vate, obtute, twilted in the bud, revolute when dry, denfely 
‘bearded at their bafe only, about the orifice of the tube, 
with longifh white hairs. The colour of the fowers feems 
to be reddifh. 

4. I. undulata. Roxb. MSS.—Leaves ovate, pointed, 
‘ftalked. Segments of the corolla oblong, reflexed, fmooth, 
half as long as the tube. Corymbs numerous, denfe, pani- 
-cled.—For this alfo we are obliged to lord Valentia, who 

received it, with the two laft, from Dr. Roxburgh. The 

eaves, about four or five inches long, are of a broad ovate 
figure, tapering to a point; their edges wavy. Foot/lalks 
dada aninch long. Panicles terminal, longer than the 

Teaves, repeatedly forked, fpreading, each branch termi- 
nating in a denfe many-flowered corymb. The tube is about 
half aninchlong, not very flender, reddith ; Jimd and _/lamens 
Ahalf that length, reflexed. Style projecting to the extent of 
the limb. 

$8. /. laxiflora.—Leaves elliptic-oblong. Segments of the 
orolla fpreading, convex, bearded on their upper furface. 
Panicle corymbofe, lax, widely {preading, longer than the 
eaves. Gathered at Sierra Leone, by Dr. Adam Afze- 
lus, to whom we are obliged for a {pecimen, and Sn} re 
lication of whofe rich difcoveries is much to be defired, 
though he himfelf has hitherto been unable to attain that 
. We with to fecure his fame, not toencroach upon 
it. The kaves of this {pecies are two or three inches long, 
and rather above an inch wide, all fomewhat pointed ; the 
uppermoft rounded at the bafe, and quite fellile; the reit 
tapering down into a winged foot-{talk. Svipulas with thort 
oints. Panicles terminal, folitary, ftalked, nearly twice as 
io as the leaves, many-flowered, repeatedly branched and 
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divaricated, flender and lax. “Calyx tubular, with very fhort 
rounded teeth. Jude of the corolla an inch long, very 
flender, flightly {welling upwards; fegments ef thé limb 
one-third as long, obovate with a {mall reeurved point; 
their edges reflexed, their difk hairy half way along the 
middle from the bafe. Stamens very fhort. Style projecting 
almoft the length of the limb, with long, nearly linear, 
ftigmas. We have no account of the colour of the flowers. 
In the dried fpecimen they are dark brown, with a purplith 
tinge. 

5. I. parviflora. Vahl. Symb. v. 3. 11. t. 2. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 244.— Leaves nearly feflile, lanceolate- 
oblong. Corymbs denfe, panicled. Segments of the co- 
rolla elliptical, reflexed, one-fourth the length of the tube.— 
Native of the Eaft Indies. We have a {pecimen fent by 
Koenig to Linnzus, which was never defcribed, but we have 
no doubt of its being Vahl’s plant. The ‘aves in our’s are 
two or three inches long, or more, lanceolate inclining to 
obovate, coriaceous, reticulated with veins. Fvot/lalks thick 
and very fhort. Stipulas broad and fhort, with a rigid 
ftraight poiat. Panicle rather longer than the leavesy erect, 
ftraight, branched from the bottom; the branches downy, 
each bearing a denfe corymb of red flowers, whofe tube is 
about half an inch long, not very flender, and whofe limb is 
{carcely one-fourth that length, its fegments elliptical, and 
fmooth. 

10. I. alba. Linn. Sp. Pl. ed. 1. 244. (Bem-fchetti; 
Rheede Hort. Mal. y. 2. 19. t. 14.)—Leaves elliptic-lanceo- 
late, pointed, ftalked. Panicle corymbofe, ftalked, of few 
flowers. Segments of the corolla ovato-lanceolate, acute, 


* about half as long as the tube. —Native of the Eaft Indies. 


This {pecies ftands on the authority of the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus, whence Linnzus adopted it, for there is no fpecimen 
in his herbarium, and the fynonym of Plukenet, t. 109. f. 2, 
furely belongs to our firft fpecies of all. Miller is faid in 
Hort. Kew. to have cultivated /. alba before 1768, but we 
have never been able to fatisfy ourfelves concerning this 
{pecies in any garden. A {pecimen in fruit from profeffor 
David Van Royen, of what he had from Thunberg under 
this name, agrees tolerably with Rheede’s figure, though 
the fruit being globofe, or rather depreffed, not elliptical, 
is an exception, neither is our faid fruit didymous, like 
Gertner’s t. 95. Rheede contratts his plants with the true 
I. coccinea, his Schetti, t. 13, juftly faying that the avr are 
rather longer, more pointed at the end, and contraGed at 
the bafe. The flowers are‘white or yellowifh, with a reddifh 
tube. Stamens longifh and flender. S*y/e prominent. /*ruit 
more oblong than round, pale green or yellowith. 

11. I. americana. Linn. Am. Acad. v. 5. 393; exclud- 
ing the fynenym of Plumier, Sp. Pl. ed. 2. 160; exclud- 
ing the fyn. of Browne. (Petefia, N° 1; Brown. Jam: 143. 
t. 2. £. 3.)—Leaves elliptical, pointed at each end, on long 
downy footftalks. Panicles axillary, downy; their branches 
eymofe,—Gathered by Dr. P. Browne near the waterfall is 
Mammee river in Jamaica. His own fpecimen is before us, 
fhewing how much Linnewus has confufed the hiftory of this 
plant, by a mifquotation ef fynonyms that belong to Caffia 
occidentalis, hence leading Lamarck to fuppofe thefe two 
very diftinét fhrubs might be one and the fame. We are not 
however by any means of opinion that the prefent is a real 
Jvora, but ull its fruit be better known, the quettion cannot 
be decided. Dr. Swartz appears not to have touched wpor 
it. The /aves grow by threes, on ftalks about an inch and 
half long, half their own length. The flowers are very {mall, 
fhert, thick, and downy, truly cymote, at the ends of lung 
forked panicles. 

12. 1? multifora. Swartz. Ind, Occ. v. 1. 240. Willd 
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n. 6.—* Leaves lanceolate-ovate, cluttered. Flower-ltalks 
aggregate, fingle-flowered, very fhort. Berries with one 
feed.”’—Native of Jamaica. A {till more doubtful Jxora 
than the lait, or rather a /brud of a diltin& genus. Dr. 
Wright, to whom we are obliged for a fpecimen, obferves 
that ‘the /amens are in the bottom of the corol/a; the berry 
white, fail, {weet, with a fingle comprefled feed.””—The 
fmall box-like /eaves, and dente tufts of flowers from lateral 
buds, are quite foreign to this genus, as 1s the {welling tube 
of the corolla. 

I. fa/ticulata, Sw. Prodr. 30, is now by that author 
himfelf removed to Chomelia, Fi, Ind. Oce. v. 1. 235. 

How far the Pavetia of authors, or any of the fpecies 
ranged under it, may be referable to /vora, we are not at 
prefent competent to determine, but we are wellaffured that 
their generic charaéters require inveftigation. S. 

Ixonra, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the fhrubby, 
flowering, exotic kinds, of which the fpecies moltly culti- 
vated are, the fcarlet ixora (I. coccinea) ; and the white 
ixora (1. alba). 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants may be increafed by 
feeds, when they can be procured from the countries where 
they grow naturally, as they do not perfe&t them in this 
climate. They fhould be fown in {mall pots as foon as they 
arrive, and be plunged into a hot-bed when they arrive in 
the autumn or winter feafons, the pots being plunged in the 
tan-bed in the ftove ; but when they come in the f{pring, it 
is beft to plunge them ina tan-bed under frames. The feeds 
fometimes come up in about fix weeks, if they are quite 
frefh ; otherwife they lie in the ground four or five months, 
or longer. The earth fhould therefore not be thrown out of 
the pots till there are no hopes of their growing. When 
the plants come up, and are fit to remove, they fhould be 
each planted in a feparate {mall pot, filled with light earth, 
being preferved in the green-houfe or ftove. 

They may alfo be increafed by cuttings, which fhould be 
planted during the fummer months, in fmall pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, covering them clofe either 
with bell or hand glaffes, to exclude the external air, fhading 
them from the fun in the heat of the day, until they have 
put out good roots, when they fhould be parted, and each 
put into a feparate pot, treating them as the feedling plants. 
Mr. Curtis thinks it probable, that thefe plants are lets tender 
than is fuppofed. 

They afford variety among other ftove or green-houfe 
plants. 

IXWORTH, in Geography, a town of England, in the 
county of Suffolk, with a weekly market on Friday ; 7 
miles N.N.E. of London. 

IYAR, in Chronology, the fecond month of the eccle- 
fiaftical Jewith year, aafwerimg to part of our April and 
May. 

JYENAGUR, or Jornacur, called alfo Jyepour and 
Jaepour, in Geography, a circar or province of Hindooltan, 
fituated S. of the Mewat. The capital of this circar is 
Jaepour or Jaynagur; 70 miles E.N.E. of Agimere. N. 
lat. 26° 58'. E. long. 26’ 9'. The raja of Jaepour, called 
Jefing, has ereéted two oblervatories, one in his newly built 
capital ef Jaepour, which is about a league from Umbeer, 
er Ambeer, the ancient capital, the other in one of the 


fuburbs of Delhi. Att the former obfervatory father Claud 


Lar 


Boudier, at the rajah’s requeft, made fome obfervations in 
1732; and probably, by the afliftance of the fame rajah, at 
Agra and Delhi. u 

JYEPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Cattack ; 16 miles N.E. of Cattack. ‘ 

JYTEPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bundelcund ; 
18 miles N.E. of Chatterpour. 

JYVASKYLA, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Wala; 120 miles S.E. of Wafa. 

IZENDICK, a town of France, in the department of 
the Scheldt, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
L’Eclufe. The place contains 1121, and the canton 5001 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1124 kiliometres, in five coms 
munes. 

IZER, a town of Africa, in the weftern part of the 
country of Berdoa. 

IZIGINSK, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Irkutfk, on the river Izigin, about 15 miles from its mouth. 
It is defended by an enclofure of palifades, and wooden 
baftions, ereéted in piles at the four angles. Thefe baftions 
are provided with cannon, and a variety of military ftores. 
The governor’s houfe is defended by a conflant guard. The 
houfes are conitructed of wood, low, and having a regular 
front. ‘The number of inhabitants is about 5 or 600, who 
are either merchants, or in the fervice of government. The 
commerce confifts of furs, and the fkins of rein deer. N. lat, 
63° 10'. E. long. 159° 14'. 

IZIUK, a town of Ruffia, in the government of Tobolfk, 
on the Irtifch ; 240 miles E.S.E. of Tobolfk. 

IZIUM, a town of Ruffia, in the government of Char- 
kov, on the river Donetz; 64 miles S.IE. of Charkoy. 

IZQUITENANGO, a town of Mexico, in the province 
of Chiapa. 

IZTICHUILOTLI, in Natural Hiffory, the American 
name of a itone found in New Spain, and fome other places; 
it is very hard, of a beautiful black, and takes a fine polifh. 
‘The Americans are very fond of it asa gem, and wear it by 
way of ornament. 

De Laet mentions an American ftone in his poffeffion, 
which was cut by the Indians into a flat oval plate, and was 
of a beautiful black, but with two round fpots of a filvery 
white. He fuppofes this to have been the uterinus lapis, 
and probably it was either that ftone, or of the fpecies here 
mentioned. 

IZTICPASO-QUERZALIZTLI, the name given 
by the natives of fome parts of America, to a ftone famous 
for its virtues in curing colic, and many other difeafes, ex- 
ternally applied. It is of a beautiful green colour, and is by 
Ximenes fuppofed a coarfe fpecies of emerald ; but is more 
properly a very fine kind of lapis nephriticus, of a pale green 
colour, very hard, and more pellucid than the other fpecies 
of that ftone, but yet always fhewing that greafy look on 
being polifhed, which chara€terizes all the nephritic ftones, 
It is ufually found in large mafles, and the Indians cut it 
into flat pieces, which they apply to the navel in the colic, 
and in other difeafes to the part affected, and fuppofe it has 
great power in promoting a difcharge of the noxious hu- 
mours, 

IZTLI, the American name of a fpecies of ftone, of 
which the natives made their weapons of war, &c. before 
they knew the ufe of iron. It is called by De Lact and: 
other authors, lapis novacularum. 
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\ words, as muficy public, &e. 


pronunciation, & is filent before n, as knee, énell. 


K. 


K 


. K A double confonant, and the tenth letter of the 
ws. 9 alphabet. 


_ This confonant has the found of hard c¢, and is ufed before 
e and i, where, according to the Englifh analogy, ¢ would 
be foft; as in the words ept, king: at the end of words it 
isnot much ufed, except after c, and chiefly in monolyllables, 
as clock, back, &c. It isnow properly omitted in many other 

It is alfo ufed between a vowel 

and the filent ¢ final, as cloke, broke, &c. It likewife ends a 

word after a diphthong, as /ook, break, &c. In the prefent 

{t is 


_ never doubled ; but c is ufed before it, to fhorten the vowel 


y 


by a double confonant, as cickle, pickle. 
K is borrowed from the Greek kappa, and was but little 
ufed among the Latins. Prifcian looked on it as a fuper- 


fluous letter, and fays it was never to be ufed except in 


words borrowed from the Greek. Daufquius, after Sallus, 


obferves, that it was unknown to the ancient Romans. 
Indeed we feldom find it in any Latin authors, excepting 


in the word Lalendz, where it fometimes flands in lieu of a 


_¢. Carthage, however, is frequently {pelt on medals with 
aK: SALVIS AVG. ET CAES. FEL. KART. and. fometimes 


the letter K alone ftood for Carthage-—M. Berger has 
_obferved, that a capital K, on the reverie of the medals of 


the emperors of Conftantinople, fignified Konsranrinus ; 


Kis alfo a numeral 


and on tlie Greck medals he will have it to fignify KOLAH 
-2YPIA, Coelefyria. 

— Quintilian tells us, that in his time fome people had a 
miftaken notion, that wherever the letter ¢ and a occurred 
at the beginning of a word, £ ought to be ufed inftead of 
thec. SeceC. 

_ Lipfius obferves, that K was a {tigma, anciently marked 
on the foreheads of criminals with a red-hot iron. 

The letter K has various fignifications in old charters and 
diplomas ; for inflance KR. flood for chorus, K.R.C. for 

_eara civilas, KRM. for carmen. KR. AM. N. carus amicus 

—nofter. KS. chaos. K.'T. capite tonfus, &c. 

~The French never ufe the letter 4, excepting in a few 
terms of art, and proper names borrowed from other coun- 
tries. Ablancourt, in his dialogue of the letters, brings in & 
‘complaining, that he has been often in a fair way to be 
banifhed out of the French alphabet, and confined to the 
countries of the North. 

letter, fignifying 250, according to 


‘the verfe : 


K quoque ducentos et quinquaginta tenebit."’ 


Le Te . 
| When it had a ftroke at top, K, it flood for 250,000. 
_K, onthe French coinage, denotes money coined at Bour- 
UX, “ 
The letter K is the initial of no mufical term ; and as molt 
@f the mufical technica are derived from the Italian, in 


KAA 


which language K has no admiffion, the Greek Lappa, and 
the hard ¢ being fupplied by che, this letter will chieAy 
occur in German words, and proper names. ; 

KAABA. See CAaza. 

KAADE, in Geography, a town of Arabia Felix, in 
the province of Yemen; 12 miles N. of Taas. 

KAALING, in Ornithology, the name of a fpecies of 
ftarling, common in China, and not unfrequent in the Phi- 
lippine iflands. It is b'ack; but its eyes, iegs, and beak 
are yellow. It is eafily kept tame, and may be taught both 
to ting and talk. It eats rice and infeéts in its wild fate ; 
but when kept ina cage, will feed very heartily on bread, 
and all kinds of fruit. 

KAARTA, in Geography, a confiderable ftate of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by Lud:mar, on the E. by Bambarra, 
on the S. by Foo!adeo and Manding, and on the W. by 
Kaffon and Fooladoo; about 200 miles long and 80 broad. 
Its capital was formerly a large and populous town, called 
Kemmoo; which has been fince deftroyed. ‘lhe fovereign 
of Kaarta received Mr. Park with great kindnefs; and 
major Floughton was the only European whom he had ever 
before feen. ‘The language of the country feemed to Mr. 
Park to be formed of a mixture of the Mandingo ard Sera- 
Woolli; but the Mandingo was generally underitood. N. lat. 
13° to to1g’. W. long. 5° 10! to 8” 20. 

KAAT's Kiti, or Carsxkixy, a fmall, but thriving 
place in America, in Green county, and {late of New York, 
on acreek of the fame namey W. of Hludfon's river; ¢5 
miles S. of Hudfon city, and 125 N. of New York. In 
its vicinity are Kaat’s Kill mountains, which are the fir 
part of a chain of mountains, called the Alleghany, or 
Appalachian mountains. The townthip of this name con- 
tains 2468 inhabitants. 

KAAU-BOERHAAVE, Asrauam, in Biography. 
See Borgkuaave, AnRAWAM Kaavu., 

KAAWI, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the fo- 
vernment of Kuopio; 22 miles E.N.E. of Kuopio. 

KAB, in the Jewifh Antiquity. See Can. 

KABALA, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Schiryan; 36 miles S.S.W. of Scamachie. 

KABANI, io the Oriental Offices, a perfon who fupplies 
the place of what we call the notary public. All obligations 
that are valid are drawo by him; and he is likewife the 
public weigh-malter, and every thing ef confequence ought 
to be weighed before him. 

KABANSKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
avernment of Irkuthk ; 28 mules W.N.W. of Veréhnei. 
Tdinflk. 

KABARDA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 

Caucafus ; 32 miles E. of Ekaterinogred. 

KABASSI, a town of European ‘Turkey, in the pro- 

vince of Albania ; 24 miles N. of Aleffio. 


4Pa2 KABASSON, 


K AB 


KABASSON, in Zoology. See Dasyrus Unicindus. 

KABBA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Bambarra, feated on the Niger ; 10 miles N.E. of 
Sego. It is fituated, fays Mr. Park, in the midtt of a beau- 
tiful and highly cultivated country, bearing a confiderable 


yefemblance to the central part of England, and abounding - 


with the ‘ fhea’’ tree, the fruit of which produces the fhea- 
toulou, or tree-butter. The tree very much refembles the 
American oak, and the root, from the kernel of which the 
butter is prepared, by boiling it in water, has fomewhat the 
appearance of a Spanifh olive. The butter produced by 
it, befides the advantage of its keeping without falt, is, in 
Mr. Park’s opinion, whiter, firmer, and of a richer flavour 
than the beft butter he ever tafted made from cow’s milk. 
The growth and preparation of this commodity fecm to 
be among the firft obje€ts of African induftry, in this and 
the neighbouring fates, and it conftitutes a main article of 
their mland commerce. 

KABBADE, or Caxnang, the name of a military habit 
of the modern Greeks, which they wear under another 
garment. : 

-. KABBALA. See CanBaLa. 

KABBOS, in Jchihyology, the name of an Eaft Indian fith 
of the Muftela kind. It grows to about two feet long, has 
no feales, but feels f{mooth and foft like the eel, and is of a 
brewn colour ; the nofe or {nout much paler than the reft, 
and {potted with black. The head is obtufe, and the eyes 

laced very near-the extremity of it. 

KABERAN, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Khorafan ; 45 miles E. of Mefchid. 

. KABESQUL, or Cazesaqui, is the name of a piece of 
money, equal in value to five deniers and a maille of French, 
coined and current only in Pertia. 

KABESTERA, in Geography, a diftri&t of Africa, on 
the Gold Coatft. 

KABIKI, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon; 25 
miles S.W. of Nigata.  - 

KABIN, Kuasiy, Kebin, or Kubin, a temporary kind of 
marriage, in ufe among the Mahometans. 

The kabin is contraéted before the cadi, in whofe prefence 
the man efpoufes the woman for a certain time, upon condi- 
tion that if he quits her at the end of that term, the fhall be 
allowed a certain fum of money. 

Some authors fay that the kabin is only permitted among 
the Perfians, and in the fe&t of Ali ; but others maintain that 
it is pra‘tifed among the Turks, 

. KABBS, Cuazis, or Gabbis, in Geography, a town of 
Perfia, in the province of Kerman. N,. lat, 31°. E. long. 


cy onol. 
ie KABOJA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon ; 
go miles W. of Meaco, 

KABRA, atown of Africa, in the kingdom of Tom- 
budioo, on the N, fide of the Niger; 8 miles S.E. of 'Tom- 
buctoo. 

KABREND, a town of Perfia, in Farfiftlan; 38 


leagues S. of Schiras. 


KABROANG, one of the Silibabo iflands, in the Eaft 


Indian fea, about 18 miles in circuit. N. lat. 3° so'. E.long. 
126° 30!. 

KABRUA, a town of European Turkey, in Bulgaria ; 
16 miles S. of Ternova. 

KACHAN, atown.of Perfia, in the province of Irac ; 35 
leagues N. of I{pahan. 

KACHAO, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Kam- 
bu, on the river San Domingo, about 50 miles from its 
mouth ; furrounded with a rampart and palifades, and de- 
fended by artillery and a Portuguefe garrifon, It has a 


| Ga ae 
parifh church, and a convent of Capuchins. 
W. long. 16°. 

KACHIRA, a diftri& of the government of Tula, i 
Ruffia, on the Occa. 

KACHTAN, a diftri& or territory of Arabia, in the 
province of Yemen. It is of {mall extent, and lies among 
the mountains, about three days’ journey northward from. 
Nedsjeran. It is governed bya fchieck.  - j 

KACIAZYN, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Wilna; 36 miles N.E. of Wilna. 


N, lat: 12° 6/o 


KACOVA, a town of Tranfylvania; 12 miles S. of” 


Colofvar. 

KACUNDY, a town of Africa, in the country of the 
Foulahs, feated on the E. fide of the river Nunez ; not far 
from its opening into the Atlantic. 

KADAN, or CAADAN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Saatz ; 12 miles W.of Saatz. N.lat.50 20’. E. long. 
mm 6": 


KADAR, atown of Mingrelia; 16 miles N.N.E. of 


Anerghia. 


KADANAKU, in Gardening, the name of a plant. See | 


ALOE. 
KADARI, or Kaparitses. See Capart. 
KADIELY, a town of Bengal; 8 miles N.W. of Ram- 
ur. 
KADEN, in Geography, atown of Ruffian Lithuania, 
in Poletia ; 14 miles S. of Brzefe. 
KADEN-KAN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Cara- 
mania ; 28 miles W. of Cogni. 
KADER, an ifland at the N.W. extremity of the Per— 
fian gulf, formed between the ftreams of the Euphrates and’ 
the Tigris. 
KADESIA, a town in the Arabian Irak; So miles 
S.W. of Bagdad. 
KADJANG, a town on the W. coaft of the ifland of 
Celebes. 5S. lat. 6°28’. E. long. 119° gol. 
KADIEI, or Kany, atown and diltriG of Ruffia, in the 
overnment of Koftroma; 68 miles E.N.E. of Koftroma. 
KADITTE, a town of Pruffia, in the circle of Natan- 
en ;,23 miles S. of Brandenburg. 
KADNIKOV, a town and diitri& of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Vologda; 10 miles N.N.E. of Vologda. 
~- KADOM, a town and diftrict of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of 'lambov, or Tambof, on the river Mokcha ; 108° 
miles N.N.E. of Tambov. 
KADRAGUTA, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Singboom ; 40 miles S.E. of Doefa. 


KADROS, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 28 


miles E. of Amafieh. 

KADSINDA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon; 
30 miles S.W. of Nambu. 

KADZURIM, a town of Hindooftan, m Bahar; 12 
miles N.E. of Rotafgur. 

KAADAS, xeuadx:, among the Lacedemonians, a dune 
geon for throwing their criminalsinto. It was of the fame 
nature with the Athenian barathron, or orygma. — 

KZKURIAGHAKA, in Botany, a name ufed by 
fome authors for the tree which affords the gum elemi of the 
fhops. 

KZEMPIER, Eneerpert, in Biography, a celebrated 
German phyfician and naturalift, was born, in the year 1651, 
at Lippe, in Weltphalia. It appears that he was educated in 
Sweden, where, for fome years, he cultivated with zeal and 
fuccefs the feveral ftudies of phy‘ic, natural philofophy, and 
natural hiftory. His great defire for travelling made him 
feize with avidity an opportunity of accompanying the Swe- 
dith ambaflador Fabricius to Perfia; whom he attended in 
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the capacity of fecretary. He departed from Stockholm 
in 1683; {pent a fhort time at Mofcow, and then proceeded 
to Ifpahan, where he remained two years. His ardour in 
the purfuit of knowledge had fo much increafed during this 
period, that inftead of returning with Fabricius, he obtained 
the appointment of chief furgeon to the Dutch Eaft India 
company, in which capacity he had the full enjoyment of 
his wifhes, for he penetrated as far as the kingdoms of Siam 
and Japan. ‘The geography of thefe parts had been but 
very imperfectly known, till Kempfer’s genius and induftry 
fupplied the deficiency, and the world ie indebted to 
hin, for having firft given a correét idea of the fituation of 
_ different places, which had before been inacceffible to 
ftrangers. On his return to Europe in 1694, he graduated 
at Leyden, and fettled in his own country. Here he did 
not remain idle, but was conftantly employed in the compo- 
fition of feveral works, and in the prattice of phyfic. He 
was appointed phyfician to his fovereign, and terminated a 
ufeful life in the year 1716, aged 65. His inaugural dif- 
fertation, publifhed at Leyden in 1694, is intitled “ De- 
eas obfervationum exoticarum.”’ Of this acopy is preferved 
in Dr. Smith's library, but we have never met with any 
_ other. The fubjeéts on which it treats are, 1, the Agnus 
Scythicus, or Borometz : 2, the bitternefs of the Cafpian fea: 
- 3, 0f the native Mumia, or bitumen, of Perfia: 4, of the 
Torpedo, or ele¢trical fifh of the Perfian gulf: 5, of the 
drug called dragon’s blood, produced by the fruit of a 
palm: 6, of the Dracunculus of the Perfians, a fort of worm 
proceeding from a tumour in the fkin: 7, on the Andrum, 
or endemic hydrocele of the Malabars: 8, on the Perical, or 
ulcer of the feet among the fame people : g, on the cure of the 
colic amongft the Japanefe by punéture witha needle: 10, on 
the Moxa, or aétual cautery, of the fame people and the 
Chinefe. Thefe fubje&ts are, as Haller obferves, all of 
them probably treated more fully in the great work of our 
author, publifhed at Lemgow in 1712, entitled “ Amoenitates 
Exoticz,’’ and fo often quoted by Linnzus for its botany, as 
well as other authors for its authentic details, relating to the 
hiftory and manners of Perfia, and other parts of the Eatt. 
His hiftory of Japan is we'l known by the Englifh tranflation 
in folio, and is extremely valued for its accuracy and fidelity. 
Kempfer was filled in the ufe of the pencil, as the plates of 
his works teftify. Some botanical drawings of his, made in 
Japan, are preferved in the Britifh Mufeum. Of thefe fir Jo- 
_ feph Banks, in 1791, liberally prefented the learned world 
_ with 59 folio engravings at his own expence. Many of the 
plants are {till undetermined by fyftematic botanilts. Hall. 
Bibl. Bot. Kempf. Opera. 
* KAMPFERIA, in Borany, named by Linneus in com- 
-memoration of Kamprer, (fee that article,) was feleéted 
for that purpofe with the more propriety, becaufe of the 
excellent original account and figure given of the plant by 
_ this writer, inhis valuable Amoenitates Exotice, go1.—Linn. 
Gen. 4. Schreb. 5. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1.15. Mart. Mill. 
Di&.v. 3. Rofcoe Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 8. 350. t. 20. 
f. xo. Dryandr. in Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 7. Jufl. 64. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 1.—Clafs and order, Monandria Mo- 
ae Nat. Ord. Scitaminee, Linn. Rofcoe. Canney, 
ull. 


+ Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, tubular, 
fheathing, membranous, f{plitting on one fide. Cor. of one 
petal ; tube about as long as the calyx, cylindrical, ere¢t ; 
_ outer limb in three equal, {preading, linear, acute, involute 
ts; inner two-lipped, the upper hp of two oblong 
lobes, lower of one or two broader, rounded, f{preading 
ones. Stam. Filament one, erect, oblong, flat, much 
_ fhorter than the limb, extending much above the anther, 
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and terminating in two {preading equal lobes; anther attached 
by its back to the middle of the filament, of two cblong, 
nearly marginal, rather diftant lobes, meeting round the 
ftyle, burfting at their outer edge. Pi/f. Germen inferior, 
fmall, roundifh ; ftyle thread-fhaped, embraced by the an- 
ther; ftigma cup-thapped, concave, fringed, projecting a 
little beyond the anther. Peric. Capfule roundifh, fome- 
what triangular, of three cells and three valves. Seeds 
feveral. 

Eff. Ch. Anther two-lobed. Filament extending above 
the anther, two-lobed at the top. Outer limb of the corolla 
in three equal, linears acute lobes ; inner two-lipped. 

t. K. Galanga. Galangale. Linn. Sp. P1.3. Hort. Cliff. 2. 
t. 3. Redout.’ Lilac. t. 144. Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 850. 
(Wanhom ; Kempf. Amoen. Exot. gor. t. go2.)—Upper 
fegments of the inner limb of the corolla obrufe, flightly 
three-lobed ; lower ones deeply feparated, undulated. Leaves 
depreffed, broad-ovate, pale beneath—Native of the Eaft 
Indies. Kaempfer met with it in Japan in a cultivated ftate 
only. Witli us it is rare ; kept in the ftove, and flowering 
in July. The root is perennial, tuberous, throwing out 
elliptical ftalked knobs, like the Peony. Thefe are flefhy 
and white within, with a grateful and pungent aromatic fla- 
vour, which remains long after they are dried. They are 
ftill ufed in the Eaft for their ftomachic and tonic properties, 
but are laid afide in European practice. Stemnone. Jcaves 
feveral, fheathing, fpreading in a depreffed pofition, three or 
four inches long, and nearly as broad, many-ribbed; dark- 
green, and {mooth above ; paler, glaucous and downy be- 
neath. Flowers feveral, radical, feffile, in the centre of 
the leaves, white, with two purple fpots at the bafe of the 
lower or front lobes of the inner limb. We cannot help re- 
marking the fuperiority of Linnzus’s fine engraved plate 
over any coloured one that has met our notice. 

2. K. ratunda, Round-rooted Kempferia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 3. 
Sims in Curt. Mag.t. 920. Woodv. Med. Bot. t. 133. 
(KX. longa ; Jacq. Hort. Schoenbr. v. 3. 37. t. 317. Redout. 
Liliac. t. 49. Malan-kua; Rheede Hort. Mal. v. 11. 17. 
t. g.)—Upper fegments of the inner limb of the corolla 
acute, entire; lower ones deeply feparated, obovate. 
Leaves erect, elliptic-oblong, acute, coloured beneath.— 
Native of the Eaft Indies. Mr. Miller is faid to have culti- 
vated it in 1768, but the plants, now not unfrequent in the 
{toves of this country, all probably originated from what 
fir George Yonge introduced in 1791. The knobs of the 
roots, rather lefs oblong than thofe of the former, are pun- 
gent andaromatic. ‘The /eaves grow upright, and are a foot 
long, remarkable for the fine purple colour of their under 
lide. ‘The fowers appear early in ‘the fpring, before the 
leaves, with a few fheathing green bracteas that grow like- 
wife from the root. They are fweet-fcented, white, ex- 
cept the lower lip, which is of a light purple, prettily varie- 
gated. : 

3. K. anguflifolia. Narrow-leaved Kempferia. Rofcoe 
Tr. of Linn. Soc. v, 8. 351.—Upper fegments of the inner 
limb of the corolla linear, obtufe ; lower one emarginate. 
Leaves lanceolate, pale beneath.—Native of the Ealt Indies, 
from whence it’ was introduced into the Kew garden in 1797 
by fir Jofeph Banks, It flowers in the ftove, about March 
or April. Mr. Rofcoe examined it in the botanic garden at 
Liverpool, and all our Knowledge of this {pecies is comprized 
in the above definition. 

4- K. ovata. Ovate Kempferia. Rofcoe, ibid. (Manja- 
kua; Rheede Hort. Mal. v. 11. 19. t. 10. )—Lower feg- 
ment of the inner limb of the corolla lanceolete, undivided. 
Leaves ovate. —All our knowledge of this plant is derived 
from the Hortus Malabaricus, from whence Mr. Rofcoe 
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adopted it, there being no doubt of the genus. It is 
there faid to be perennial, flowering in April and May. 
‘The root is a globofe tuber, an inch in diameter, yellow 
internally, with concentric red and orange lines; of a 
very ftrong talte and fmell, refembling ginger and faffron. 
Leaves a toot long, elliptical, pointed, tapering down into 
fheathing footftalks, of a pleafant {cent and bitterifh tafte. 
flowers fix or feven from the centre among the leaves, fhort- 
lived, white with a tinge of red,, their tube much longer than 
the limb. Rheede’s figure difplays the generic charaéter 
{ufficiently well, and fhews the lip, or lower fegment of the 
inner limb to be undivided, ovate, acute, and wavy. Seeds 
rarely perfected. The Curcuma rotunda of Linneus feems 
chiefly todepend on this fynonym of Rheede. His herba- 
rium throws no light upon the matter. 

Kawpreria Rotunda, in the Materia Medica. See 
ZEDOARY. 

KAEN, in Geography, a town of Africa, and capital of 
a kingdom, onthe banks of the river Gambia. N. lat. 13”. 

KAFAR Turna, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the 
province of Diarbekir ; 32 miles S.W. of Nifibin. 

KAFER, a town of Perfia, in the province of Far- 
filtan ; 40 miles S. of Schiras. 

KAFFABA, a town of Africa, and capital of a king- 
dom of the fame name, in Soudan, N. lat. 11° 45'. W. 
long. 0° 12!. 

KAFFERS, or rather Koussis, a tribe of people who 
inhabit thofe parts of Africa that lie to the north and eaft 
of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Barrow 
has not been able to afcertain how far the belt of country 
extends in width acrofs the fouthern part of Africa, that 
is inhabited by the Kaffers; but the points on each coaft to 
which they do not extend are fufliciently determined. To 
the fouthward of the Poriuguefe fettlement of Rio de la 
Goa, the natives are Kaffers, but appear to be a degene- 
rated race. They are, however, free; nor has Portuguefe 
avarice yet dared to attempt to make them flaves. This 
is not the cafe to the northward. At Mozambique and 
Soffala, the black people are all negroes; not indeed the 
natives of the fea-coaft, but fuch as are brought down from 
the interior as articles of trade. From Mozambique, they 
have now a dire&t communication acrofs the continent with 
their fettlements of Congo, Loango, and Benguela, on the 
weft coa{t, as appears from the information of a Portuguefe 
flave merchant, between which negro merchants are eftablifhed 
in different parts of the country. In the line of this route 
there are thereforeno Kaffers. It further appears that another 
powerful tribe of the fame nation, called « Baroloos,’’ in- 
habit the country under the fouthern tropic, nor are thefe 
the laft to the northward. According to the account given 
of this people, they are of a kind and friendly difpofition ; 
their town is fo extenfive, that if a perfon fet out in a morn- 
ing from one extremity and travelled to the other, he would 
vot be able to return before the following day; and con- 


tains many thoufand inhabitants; the people are very in-' 


genious in carving of wood, and have furnaces for {melting 
both copper and iron. they are very rich in cattle, and their 
gardens and [ands are better cultivated, and their dwellings 
much fuperior to thofe of-Z.eetakoo, which fee. The “ Da- 
maras’’ alfo, who pofiefs the art of {melting copper from 
the ore, are inhabitants of the tropic; and they are com- 
plete Kaffers, differing m no refpe& from thofe on the 
ealtern coaft. Mr. Barrow, therefore, fuppofes, that a 
line drawn from the 24th parallel of latitude on the E. coaft 
to the zoth on the W., may nearly mark the boundary be- 
tween the Kaffers and the Negroes. 

4\n open and manly deportment, fays Mr. Barrow, free 
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from fufpicion, fear, or embarraffment, feems to charace 
terize the Kaffer chiefs. Though extremely good-humoured, 
benevolent, and hofpitable, they are neither fo pliant nor fo 
paflive as the Hottentot. Thofe of the poorer clafs fome- 
times feek for fervice among the boors, and engage themfelves 
for fo many moons in confideration of fo many head of cat- 
tle; but they never fuffer themfelves to be duped out of 
their hire like the eafy Hottentots. They are for the moft 
part tall, upright, and well-made men ; and in their ftature 
and {trength they exhibit fatisfaQory evidence that animal 
food is by no means neceffary to promote the growth of the 
human {pecies, or to add ttrength of fibre to the muicular 
parts of the body. Miulk in a curdled {late is the principal 
food of the Kaffers. ‘l'o this they fometimes add a tew 
gramineous roots, berries of various kinds, the feeds of 
the * Strelitzia Regine,” and the pith ofa large palm, to 
which botanilts have given the name of Zamia. They 
rarely kill any of their cattle, unlefs upon particular occa- 
fions. ‘L‘hey poffefs no other domettic animals to yield them 
food. In the whole Kaffer country they have neither sheep 
nor goats, pigs nor poultry. They cultivate no kind of 
grain nor vegetables on this: fide of the Great Fifh river, and 
very little on the other fide ; but the Kaffer tribes more to 
the weftward, are very confiderable horticulturitts. ‘The 
commiffioners, fent out by the Britifh government in the 
year 1501, to endeavour to procure a dupply of draught 
oxen, found extenfive fields of a fpecies of Holéus near the 
city Leetakoo, the capital of a tribe of Kaffers, called 
“¢ Boofhooanas,”’ fituated at the diftance of 16 days’ journey 
beyond the Orange river, in the dire€tion of north-eait 
from the Cape. The women here, as well as among the 
eaftern Kaffers, and indeed in all nations juit emerged from 
a favage ftate, went through all the hard labour and 
drudgery that were required tor the fupport of the family. 
They not only performed the tafk of breaking up the ground 
with a kind of hoe made of iron, and afterwards planted it ; 
but they conftru¢ted their habitations, and colle&ted the ma- 
terials that were neceffary. They reaped the grain, cleared 
it from the hufk, and laid it up in the granaries, which, 
with other earthen pots and wooden veffels, were the work 
of their hands. The men prepare the fkins and hides which 
ferve for fhoes, and make them up into cloaks for them- 
felves, their wives and children. They attend alfo the cattle, 
milk the cows, and hunt the antelopes and other game, with 
a weapon called the Haflagai, which is ufed alfo in battle. 
Mr. Barrow is of opinion, that the Kaffers were not 
the aborigines of the fouthern angle of Africa; but that 
they might, perhaps, derive their origin from fome of thofe 
wandering tribes of Arabs known by the name of Be- 
douins. ‘Their paftoral habits and manners, their kind and 
friendly reception of ftrangers, their tent-fhaped houfes, 
the remains of Iflamifm difcoverable in one of its ftrongeit 
features, the circumcifion of male children, univerfally prac- 
tifed among the Kaffer hordes, feem to indicate their c.rabic 
origin and their affinity to the Bedouin tribes. Their coun- 
tenance alfo is Arabic; the colour only differs, which in 
fome tribes varies from deep bronze to jet black, but the 
latter is moft generally the prevailing colour. Nor is it 
hkely that they owe this colour to their connection with 
thofe blacks that are ufually called negroes, as they have no 
refemblance, in any part of the body, to the peculiar con- 
formation of this race of human beings. To the Ethio- 
pians or Abyflinians they have a much clofer refemblance. 
Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa. See CAFFRARIA 
and Detacoa Bay, under which latter article the réader 
is requefted to fubititute Kaffers for Kuffers, a typographical 
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| KAFR Ernizé, a town of Egypt, on the left bank of 

the Nile; 18 miles S. of Cairo. 

_ Karr e/ Rift, a town of Egypt, on the left bank of 
the Nile; 3 miles N.E. of Atfieh, 

_KAGA, a town of Japan, on the N. W~ coat of 

Niphon. N. lat. 57° 15’. E. long. 137° 40. 
_ KAGAN, a town of Ruffia, between A ftrachan and 
the Cafpian fea; 10 miles S. of Aftrachan. 

KAGEROD, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Skone; 12 miles S.E. of Helfingborg. 

KAGNAS, a fmall ifland in the gulf of Bothnia. N. 
Tat. 64° 48'. FE. long. 21° 9', 

KAGZEVAN, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in the go- 
vernment of Erzerum. N. lat. 39° 35’. E. long. 43° 20’. 

KAHAKAMAN, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea, near the N. coait of Borneo. N. lat. 7? 21’. E. long. 

117? 33". 

_KAHEC, a town of Perfia, in Segeftan; 37 miles 
S.W. of Dergafp. 

_KAHEDE, a town of Africa, on the N. fide of the 

Senegal. N. lat. 16° 8’. W. long. 11° 47’. 

KAHEM, or Casem, a town of Afiatic Turkey, on 
the Euphrates; 50 miles W.S.W. of Ana. 

KAHGON, a town of Bengal; 20 miles S. of Moor- 
fhedabad. 

KAHIASSCE, in the Turkifh court, an officer of 
flate, anfwering to our matter of the ceremonies. 

KAHIRIA, in Botany, Forfk. Egypt. Arab. 153. 
See Ernvuta conyzoides. | 
KAHL, -in Geography, a, town of Germany, on a 
river of the fame name, near the Maine; 4 miles S. of 
Hanau. 

KAHLA, a town of Saxony, in the principality of 
Altenburg, on the Saal; 36 miles W. of Altenburg. N. 
ae fet long. 11” -27', 

AHOKIA, a polt-town of America, and chief town 
of St. Clair county, in the Indiana territory, containing 
719 inhabitants. 

KAHONE, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Bur- 
fali. N. lat. 13° 56’. W. long. 16 8'. 

KAWUN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Ker- 
man; 36 miles S. W. of Sirgian. 

KAHUNSILYA, or Kaonsatia, in Hindoo Hiflory, 
was the wife of Dafaratha, to whom fhe bore Rama, diltin- 
guithed by the epithet of Chandra, (meaning Lunarian, ) 
fom other heroes of the fame name. See Rama. 

_ KAT, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Viatka,.on the Kama; 124 miles N.E. of Viatka. 
' KAJAAGA, or Gatiam, as the French call it, a 
fmall negro kingdom of Africa, which occupies the ex- 
tremity of the navigable courfe of the Senegal, terminated 
in this place by the catara& of I’low. This country is 
iiied cn the N. by the Senegal, on the S.E. by Bam- 
bouk, and on the W. by Bondou and Foota 'Torra. ‘lhe 
refidence of the king is at Maana, within a fhort diltance 
of the ruins of Fort St. Jofeph, where the French had for- 
merly a {mall fa&tery. ‘lhe air and climate are, according 
to Mr. Park, more’ pure and falubrious than at any of the 
fettlements towards the coatt; the face of the country is 
agreeably interfperfed with hills and vallies, and the wind- 
ings of the Senegal, which defcends from the rocky hills of 
the interior, render the fcenery on its banks pi¢ture!que and 
beautiful. The natives are called Sera-Woollies, and feem 
to be pure negroes, without any Moorifh admixture, and 
are naturally of a mild and docile difpofition. With re- 
gard to their colour, which is a jet-black, they are not to be 
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diflinguifhed from the Jaloffs. They are much additted to 
trade, and formerly carried on a confiderable commerce with 
the French in gold and flaves: they are reckoned tolerably 
fair and juit in their dealings, theugh Mr. Park lott among 
them about one-half of his goods and apparel: they are 
much devoted to the acquifition of wealth, and they derive 
confiderable profit from the fale of falt and cotton cloth in 
dittant countries. Their language abounds much in gut- 
turals, and is lefs harmonious than that of the Foulahs ; 
it is, however, well worth acquiring by thofe who have oc- 
cafion to travel through this part of the African conti- 
nent ; as it is very generally underftood in the kingdoms 
of Kaffon, Kaarta, Ludamar, and the northern parts of 
Bambarra. In all thefe countries the Sera-Woollies are the 
chief traders. 

KAIDA, in Botany, Rheede Hort. Mal. v. 2. t. r—8. 
See PanpAnus. 

KAIDERM, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in Seu 
geftan ; 90 miles W. of Zareng.—Alfo, a town of Perfia, 
in the province of Khorafan; 15 miles E. of Terfhiz. 

KAI-FONG, or Car-rona, a city of the firft rank in 
China, the capital of Ho-nan, fituated at the diftance of 
two leagues from the river Hoang-ho. As the river is 
higher than the city, it is fubje& to inundations, for the 
prevention of which, flrong dykes have been raifed which 
extend more than 30 leagues. On occafion of a fiege in 
1642, by an army confifting ef 100,000 rebels, the com- 
mander of the troops fent to relieve it determined to drown 
the enemy by breaking down the large dyke of Hoang-ho ; 
the itratagem fucceeded, the city was overflowed, and 
300,000 inhabitants perifhed. It has been rebuilt fince this 
calamitous event, but in a ftyle far inferior to that of its 
former magnificence. Its jurifdidlion comprehends four 
cities of the fecond clafs and 30 of the third. 

KAIGOL, a town of Perfia, in the province of Kho- 
rafan; 225 miles N. of Herat. 

KAIGUEZ, a town of Afiatic Turkey, on the S. 
coait of Natolia; 18 miles S. of Mogla. N. lat. 36° 50’. 
E. long. 28° 19. 

KAIGUM, atown of Hindoottan, in the circar of Au- 
rungabad; 30 miles S.W. of Aurungabad. 

KAITHA, a town of Sweden, in the province of T'a. 
valtland ; 60 miles N.N.E. of Jamfio. 

KAJIPET, a town of Hindoottan, in the circar of 
Cuddapa, on the Pennar; 20 miles S.E. of Cuddapa. 

KAILAFUETUEVSKOI, a town of Ruiffia, in the 
government of Irkutik, on the Argun ;. 160 miles S.S.E. 
of Nertchinfk. 

KAILASA. Hindoo mythologiftshave affizned different 
places of refort or habitation to their different deities : thas 
of Siva is Kailafa, fometimes written Cailas, which is de. 
fcribed as one of the three peaks of the wonderful moun. 
tain, Meru. (See Meru.) Here the gods, with their con- 
forts, animated with mulic, dancing, and ambrofia, called 
by the Hindoos amrita (fee KurMavatana), pats their 
hours in banquets and happy dalliance, reminding us ftrongly 
of the tales of our own claflics ; and appearing indeed to 
be the fame {tories under different names. This fimilarity 
occurs in every page of Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon, although 
the author in that work profefies to avoid the difcuffion of 
fuch fimilarities’ (See Katiya.) ‘The following intkance, 
from page 47, will farther illuftrate this and the prefent are 
ticle, ‘* The comparifon between Siva and Jove runs parals 
lel in many initances, In the capacity of avenger and deo 
ftroyer Jove overthrew the Titans and giants whom Typhon, 
Briareus, &c. led againit the god of Olympus, to whom an 
eagle brought lightning and thunderdoks during the a 
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In a fimilar conteft between Siva and the Daityas, or chil- 
dren of Diti, who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brah- 
ma is faid to have prefented the god of deftru€tion with 
fiery fhafts. As the Olympian Jupiter fixed his court 
and held his councils on a*lofty and brilliant mountain, 
fo the appropriated feat of Mahadeva, whom the Saivas 
confider as the chief of the deities, is mount Kailafa, every 
{plinter of whofe rocks is an ineftimable gem.” Kailafa is 
therefore the Olympus of Siva or Mahadeva. See Siva. 

KAIMACHAN, among the Turks. See CAIMACHAN: 

KAIMENI, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Grecian 
Archipelago. N. lat. 36° 57’. E. long. 23° 26'. 

KAIMOO, a town of Africa, in Bambarra,. feated on 
the Niger. N. lat. 13° 56’. W. long. 3° 46’. 

KAIMOW, a town of Hindoottan, in Bundelcund ; 
12 miles N. of Chatterpour. 

KAIN, a town of Perlia, in Coheftan ; 60 miles $.S.W. 
of Herat. 

KAINER, atewn of Perfian Armenia; 24 miles S.E. 
of Erivan. 

KAINGERSKOI, a fmall ifland in the. North Pacific 
ocean, near the eaft coaft of Kamtfchatka, belonging to 
Ruffia. N. lat. 53° 40!, I. long. 160°. 

KAINSK, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tobolfk, on the Om. N. lat. 56° 55'. E.long. 77° 54!. 

KAIRA, .a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat; 10 miles 
$.S.W. of. Mahmoodabad. 

KAIRABAD, a town of Hindooftan, and capital of 
a circar in Oude, to which it gives name. The circar is 
bounded on the N. by Thibet, on the E. by Bahraitch, on 
the S. by Lucknow, and on the W. by Rohilcund; and 
is about 8o miles long and from 50 to 76 broad. The 
town is 86 miles N.W. from Fyzabad. N. lat. 27° 30'. 
E. long. 81° 8". 

KAISARIEH, anciently Mazaca and Ce/farea of Cap- 
padocia, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the province of Cas 
ramania, the capital of a Sangiakat, fituated at the foot of 
a mountain, always covered with fnow, about five or fix 
miles in circumference; furrounded with walls and de- 
fended by a caftle. This town is well peopled, and in each 
of the 180 diftrits to which it is divided, it has a mofque 
or chapel. The Greeks have two churches, one of which 
isa Metropolitan, and the Armenians have three. ‘The arti- 
cle which conftitutes its principal trade is Morocco leather ; 
250 miles E.S.E. of Conftantinople. N. lat. 38° 20". Ey 
long. 35° 18. 

KAISENI,.2 town of Walachia, on the Ardgis; 25 
miles N.W. of Buchareft. 

KAISERBERG, a town of France, in the department 
of the Upper Rhine, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Colmar. The «place contains 2428, and the can- 
ton 13,606 inhabitants, on a territory of 125 kiliometres, in 
13 communes; 5 miles N.W. of Colmar. 

KAISERSBERG, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 
having a caitle on a hills 5 miles S.W. of Leoben. 

KAISERSECH, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Rhine and Mofeile, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftri€t of Coblentz ; 12 miles W. of 
Coblentz. N. lat. 30° 18. E.-long. 7° 2’. The place 
contains 435, and the canton 2413 inhabitants, in 16 com- 
munes. 

KAISERSLAUTERN, a town of France, and prin- 
cipal place of a diftri€t, in the department of Mont Ton- 
nerre; 24 miles N.W. of -Landaw. N. lat. 49° 27... E. 
long. 7° 47'.. This town was ceded to France by the eleftor 
of Bavaria in 1802. The place contains 2363, and the 
canton 8640 inhabitants, in 24 communes, | 
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KAI-TON-GI, a town of the ifland of Borneo; 6&4 
miles S.S.E. of Negara. 

KAJUC, a town of Afia, ia the country of Kharafm 5 
23 miles N.W. of Samarcand. 

KAKA-PAKSHA-DHARA, a name of Rama, in 
Hindoo hiftory, and of other warriors, who had a habit of 
fhaving their heads, leaving only the hair proje@ting over 
their ears, which was fancied to refemble the wings of a 
crow. ‘lhe name means bearing-crow-wings. 

KAKA-TODDALI, in Botany, Rheede Hort. Mal. 
v. 5.81. t. 41, 18 Paullinia afiatica of Linnzus, diftinguifhed 
as a new genus by Jufiieu, under the uncouth name of 
Toddalia, and by Schreber under that of Crantzia. There 
having been another genus already given to profeffor Crantzs 
Dr. Smith has called that of which we are {peaking Scopoliag 
Plant. Ic. under t. 34. See Scoro.ia. 

KAKATOES, in Ornithology. See Psirtacus. 

KAKBERG, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the 
Frifch Nerung ; 18 miles E.N.E. of Vogelfang. , 

KAKEGAVA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ni« 
phon ; 95 miles S.W. of Jedo. - 

KAKELIK, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Tetrao; which fee. 

KAKHET, or Kakuerry, in Geography, the eafterre 
part of the principality of Georgia, comprehending a part 
of the ancient Iberia, about 180 miles long and go broad. 
This ftate, as well as Karduelia, borders northwards on the 
Kabarda, ealtwards on Dagheftan, fouthwards on the Pers 
fian Armenia, and weftwards on Immeritia. This ftate and 
Karduelia are under the fole fovereignty of a prince of the 
Kakhetian dynafty. The refidence is Teflis. ‘The air is 
falubrious, but the country is thinly inhabited. The town 
Kaket, in this province, 1s fituated near mount Caucafus 5 
45 miles N N.E. of Teflis. See Grorcia. 

KAKI, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon; 7 
miles N. of Meaco. { 

KAKILAN, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Segeftan ; 65 miles N. of Bott. 

KAKILE, in Botany, Broter. Lufit. v. 1. 498. 
CakiLx, and Buntas, fp. 12. 

KAKKABBAN, in Geography, an ifland in the Ea 
Indian fea, being one of the group called «* Merztuba ;”? 40 
miles from the E. coaft of Borneo. N. lat. 2° 8’. E. long, 
116, j50' 

KAKKAWATA, one of the Friendly iflands. 

KAKOPIT, in Ornithology. See Cerrnta Amboinenfis. 

KAKOULT, in Geography, a town of Turkifh Armes 


See 


nia; 23 miles E. of Baibourdi. 

KAKURI, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon; — 
85 miles N.E. of Meaco. +7 
KAL, or Kata, in Hindoo Mythology, a name of Siva 
in his character of the Deffroyer, 1n which he agrees with 
Saturn or Time, and ts called alfo Maha-kala, maha being an 
epithet equivalent to great. Kali, or Maha-kali, isa name of — 
his confort. Parvati, in one of her avenging or terrific charace 

ters, as fhe appears in feveral of the plates of Moor’s Hindoa 


Pantheon, wherein one of Kal is defcribed as “ Eternity, 


at the period of Maha-pra-laya, or grand confummation of 
all things. In the original he, like his name, is black; he — 
holds the roll of fate, and a fcymitar to execute its des 
{truétive decrees. He devours man, his own offspring: — 
towns, cities, “the great globe itfelf and all that it in= ~ 
herits’’—the univerfe. The great perfonified powers of the 
Almighty, Brahma, Vifhna, and Siva, * alike await the 
inevitable doom:’? they alfo « fall into the jaws of non-ex-- 
iftence.”? Kala will then, like Saturn, deftroy himfelf, and ~ 


nothing will remain but Brahm; the eternal one,’’ p, 300 =- 


See Kati, Karpa, and Mana-Kava,. 
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KALAAT-EL-NEGUER, in Geography, a town ef 
Afiatic Turkey, in the province of Diarbekir ; 25 miles 
S. of Bir. 

KALADGIK, a town of Afaatic Turkey, in Natolia; 
$ miles S.E. of Kiangari. 

KAL-AGNI-RUDRA, in Hindoo Mythology, a name 
of Siva, or rather three of his names combined. Kal is 

his.name as Time, Agni as Fire, Rudra as Fate. See Kan, 
Siva, and Rupra. 
KALANSHEE, in Geography, a town of Africa, in 
the country of Gonjah. 
KALANTEKA, in Hindoo Mythology, is a name given 
to Yama, the judge of departed fouls. (See Yama.) It 
means the deftroyer of Kal, or of Time, and isa SH 
cation of great boldnefs. See Kat. 

KALATOE, in Geography, an ifland in the Eatt Indian 
fea, about 30 miles in circuit. S. lat. 7°18'. E. long. 
22°. 15'. 

- KALATU Serin, a town of Perfia, in Farfiftan; 10 
miles N. of Neubendjan. : 

_ KALBA, a town of Perfia, in the province of Mazan- 
deran ; 60 miles E. of Fehrabad. 


KALBRA, or Kersra, a town of Germany, in the 
principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolftadt, on the Helm; 
27 miles N. of Erfurt. N. lat. 51° 28’. E. long. 11° 4', 


KALCKREUTH, a town of Germany, in the terri- 
tory of Nuremberg; 7 miles N. of Nuremberg. 


KALCOBO, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea. S. 
Tat. §° 20’. E. long. 117° 39’. 
* KALDEKIRCHEN, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Roer; 8 miles N.N.E. of Ruremond. 
_ KALDI, Geores, in Biography, a native of Hungary, 
was born in Tirnaw about the year 1572, and from his 
connections he might probably have attained to confiderable 
ae in the church, but he preferred enrolling himfelf 
n the fociety of the Jefuits. He was received into the 
order at Rome, and returning to his own country, he was 
banifhed into Tranfylvania, with the other members of the 
fociety, during the commotions which, at that time, agi- 
tated the kingdom. After this he difcharged the duty of 
theological profeffor in the univerfity of Olmutz, and filled 
fome other important pofts in different places. His laft. re- 
treat was to a college which he built at Prefburg, where he 
died, in the year 1634, at the age of fixty-two. He was 
fo. as one of the moft eloquent preachers in Hungary. 
e publifhed a volume of fermons at Prefburg in 1631, 
but he is chiefly celebrated, as an author, for having under- 
taken and completed a tranflation of the bible from the 
Vulgate into the Hungarian tongue, which was printed at 
Vienna, in 1626. 
* KALDUROSAN, in Geography, a town of Walachia ; 
to miles N.N.E. of Bucharett. 
be Rs LE, Wix1iam, in Biography, a painter of {till life. 
the catalogue of the gallery of the Louvre, at Paris, he is 
salled Kalf, and there are two exquifite works of his, unit- 
g the merits of Rembrandt and ‘Teniers, He was born at 
‘Amfterdam in 1630, and was a difciple of Hendrick Pot, 
‘a portrait and hiltorical painter ; of whom he learned the 
practice of the art, but from whom he varied in the appli- 
cation of it ; and applied his talents, which were very con- 
fiderable, in a clofe imitation of objects in til life ; which 
he compofed with great beauty and effect. He pofletled 
‘an eye informed with the power of Rembrandt's arrange- 
‘ments and contraft of light and fhade, and a hand, that 
“managed the pencil with the neatnefs and correctnefs of 
Teniers: his pictures are therefore as agreeable perhaps as 
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it is poflible for the art to exhibit; when the kind of fub- 
jects which he chofe are reprefented. He died in 1693. 

Kate, in Botany, &c. See Borecore, Brassica, and 
CRAMBE. 

Kars, in Agriculture, the common name of a plant of 
the braffica kind, which is occafionally cultivated in the 
field for the ufe of live ftock. There are feveral varieties of 
it in cultivation, which are all very hardy in their nature, 
rife to a confiderable height in the ftem, and afford a large 
proportion of green food per acre. They are an excellent 
fheep feed in the early {pring months, as March and April, 
throwing out frefh fprouts as the old ones become removed. 
The bite of fheep is not by any means injurious to them; 
and they are capable of being fed off without hurdling, 
which is a very confiderable advantage in molt fituations. 
See Borecove and Brassica, 

Kace, in Gardening, the common name of a hardy tall 
growing plant of the cabbage kind; of which there are {e- 
veral varieties cultivated in gardens for winter and {pring 
ufe, but the curled forts are probably the belt for the table. 
They are capable of being had recourfe to fora confiderable 
length of time, as they throw out {prouts in great abundance, 
and are ready in thofe fevere parts of the winter feafon when 
but few other greens can be procured, efpecially in the more 
northern parts of the ifland. See Brassica and Borgcore. 

KALENBERG, in Geography, a general name given to 
a ridge of Auftrian mountains, extending from near the 
fource of the river Save, towards the Danube, about g 
Britifh miles on the weit of Vienna, where it is called Leo- 
poldfberg ; and fuppofed by Bufching to be the ancient 
Cetius. This ridge of Kalenberg was the weftern boundary 
of Germany till about the year 1040, when it was removed 
E. to the river Leitha. 

KALENDAR. See CArenpar. 

KALENDERI, in Hindgo Mythology, a daughter of 
Surya, or the Sun; fpoken of alfo as a water nymph. She 
is one of the eight wives of Kri/bna, which fee. 

KALENDS. See CAenps. 

KALF, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Welt Goth- 
land ; 45 miles S. E. of Gotheborg. 

KALFSKAR,a fmall ifland on the eaft fide of the gulf 
of Bothnia. N. lat. 63° 34’. E. long. 20° 53’. 

KALFVEN, a {mall ifland on the weit fide of the gulf 
of Bothnia. N. lat. 61°3'. E. long. 17° 7’. 

KALGAGICHA, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Archangel ; 40 miles $.S.W. of Oneg. 

KALGAPOL, a town of Hindoottan, in Dowlatabad, 
on the Beemah; 12 miles S.W. of Naldourouk, 

KALGUEY, an ifland in the Frozen fea, about 140 
miles in circuit ; 240 miles N.N.E. of Archangel. N._ lat. 
68° 20' to 69° 18’. E. long. 45° 30' to 47° 30. 

KALHAT, Carmat, or Calaale, a town of Arabia, in 
the province of Oman, at the mouth of a river of the fame 
name, which runs into the Arabian gulf; 80 miles 5.E. of 
Mafkat. N. lat. 23° 10%. E. long. 58° 25’. 

KaLHAT, Cape, or Ras Kalbat, a cape on the E 
of Arabia. N. lat. 18’. £. long. 58° 30°. 

KALI, in Agriculture, the common name of a plant of 
the fea kind, which affords a faline matter by incineration, 
which, in many forts of foil, is employed with great advan- 
tage as a manure, in combination with other fublkances. 
See Qurneus Marina, and Sea-weep 

KALI, in Botany, Toura. Init. 247. t. 128, an Arabie 
name. (See Sarsoia.) ‘The fame appellation bas beea 
to various fucculent alkalefcent plants. 

KAxt, in C See Cansonat of J 
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Katt, in the Materia Medica. 
and allo ALKALINE. 

Katt, in Hindoo Mythology, a name and form of the god- 
defs Parvati, confort of Siva, in his character of Ka/ or 
Time, which fee. Under this name and form fhe is of a ter- 
rific appearance, and is thus defcribed in Meor’s Hindoo 
Pantheon, p. 151. ‘* Maha-kali, or the Great Kali, black 
and dreadful, is encompafled by fymbols of deftruction: 
tio of her hands feem employed in the work of death: of 
the other two, one appears pointing downwards, alluding 
to the univerfal havoc which furrounds her, while the other, 
pointing upwards, feems to promife the refurre¢tion of na- 
ture by anew creation. She isreprefented without a crefcent 
{the artificial meafure of time), becaufe it is unneceffary to her 
character as the hieroglyphic of cternity ; but the belief of the 
Hindoos in fucceflive deftructions and renovations of the 
univerfe (fee Karea), accounts for her wearing a mund 
mala, or necklace of fkulls, as emblems of thofe revolutions.”’ 
In that work are many plates of this deity under various 
names, including Bhadra-kali, as well as Maha-kali. Kali 
is the Hindoo name of the Nile, in the vicinity of which the 
feene of fome of the Puranas is laid; and they relate, in- 
‘deed, that the river iifelf is but a transformation of Kalt, 
which, in Sanferit and other Indian languages, means black 5 
as does Nila, another of her names, or rather dar& blue: the 
following alfo are names of this multiform deity, and have a 
hke meaning; Afita, Shyama, or Shyamala, Mekara, An- 
janabha, Krifhna. (Ibid. p.155.). Other plates in the fame 
work, reprefenting the goddefs, are thus defcribed: 
“ Plate 27. 1s taken from a brafs calt depofited by the 
author in the mufeum at the India-houfe; it is eighteen 
inches high, including the pedettal, whichis about a foot 
in diameter, fix inches deep and hollow, as if intended to 
be fixed on fomething ; and I was told fuch images are oc- 
cafionally fattened on the top of the ra#’A, a carriage dragged 
about the ftreets on certain fe{tivals. Kali is faid to affume 
this form to frighten finners into repentance and virtue: 
her attitude feems a chacing one, aflumed to caufe imme- 
diate terror; her limbs bend; her lands are open, fingers 
lengthened into points, itretched out; a ferpent forms her 
girdle; fhe is naked, except a fcanty cloth, called ira, 
‘round her middle; her belly is empty, thin, and fhrivelled ; 
her brealts pendent, with long difgulting nipples ; a ferpent 
convolves round her neck, and, twining on her bofom, pro- 
jects its head to fupport her protruded, long, rough tongue : 
her chin 1s peaked ; immenfe teeth and tufks are fixed in 
her liplefs gums ; her noitrils and goggle eyes are diltended 
and bloated ; {nakes form appropriate rings for her nally 
ears, being knotted in the pendent lobes, with their heads 
raifed, and their hoods expanded ; her hair is ftiffened out, 
forming a frightful glory round her head, diverging to meet 
a wider glory that rifes from a flower on each fide, forming 
a fupport to the figure. The caft is of brafs; and, how- 
ever difguiting to the eye, is far from being devoid of merit : 
our engraving is taken from an exact portrait, and exhibits 
confiderable-expreflion.”” P. 159. 

« Plate 28. is from a very fine bronze image, about 
a foot high, caft, I was informed, in the Carnatic. It was 
prefented to me by a Brahman, and is, I think, on the 
whole, the moft elegant and beft finifhed figure in my pof- 
feffion. She is, in this form, called Bhadra-kali, Maha- 
kali, and by other names; alfo, being eight-handed, A fhta- 
buja. Two of her hands are empty, pointing upward and 
downward, in the pofition before noticed : one of her right 
hands holds fomething not unlike a caduceus, which, in the 
caft, it refembtes more nearly than in the plate ; its corre- 
{ponding left hand the Patra (fee Patra) or cup: the 


See SAtsoua and Sopa, 
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next right and left hands, a fingular crooked fword, and a 
fhield with an emboffed flower or fruit: the fuperior right 
hand has an agricultural implement, called nanga; the left 
the cord gas, or pafh (fee Pasn), to catch or itrangte fin- 
ners with. Her fine perfon is full drefled, with a profufion 
of ornaments ; between her full breatts a five-headed ferpent 


uprears itfelf; fhe has a necklace of human heads; her ear- — 


drops are elephants; and a row of {nakes’ heads peep over: 
her coronet. Her forehead is marked either with Siva’s 
third eye (fee VirupAksuA), or her own hieroglyphic ; and 
her open mouth fhews her teeth and tufks, giving her a 
fierce and threatening afpect.”? P. 160. 

KALININA, in Geography, atown of Roffia, in th® 
government of Tobolik, on the Tungufka. N. lat. 60 56%. 
E. long. 106° 26’. : 

KALIPH. See CArnivpm 

KALISCH, or Kanirz,in Geography, a city in the duchy 
of Warlaw, late tlie capital of a palatinate of the fame name in 
Great Poland, or Weltern Pruffia, fituated on the Profna,. 
and {urrounded with walls, towers, and moraffes. This pala- 
tinate was alfo called the “* palatinate of Gnefen,’” from the 
city of that name ; 57 miles N.E. of Breflau. N lat. 51°50’. 
E. long. 18°. See GNESEN. 

KALITVA, a town and diftrit of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Voronetz, fituated on the rivulet Kalitva ; 
which falls into the Don; 60 miles S.S.E. of Voronetz. 

KALITVENSKATA, a town of Ruffia, in the country 
of the Coflacks, feated on the Donetz. 

KALIYA, or Karanaca, in Hindoo Mythology, a fer- 
peat flain by Krifhna, who, being the Sun, correiponds in 
this, and many other inftances, with Apollo, the flayer of 
Python, both of whom, according to Clemens, were adored 
at Delphi; and in like manner both Krifhna and Kaliya find 
adorers in India, where, in honour of Krifhna’s triumph, 
games and fports are annually held, as the Pythic games 
were at {tated times in Greece. 
in the temples of Apollo, Kaliya-naga enjoys alfo his apo- 
theofis in thofe dedicated to Krifhna ; nor, fays major Moor, 
in his Hindoo Pantheon, whence we have taken this article, 
“are arguments wanting toward identifymg Serpentarius 
on our {phere with his formidable foe, and the theatre of 
the conflict, the river Yamuna, or Jumna, with the via 
laftea. So the variety of demons fent to annoy Krifhna, are, 


perhaps, the allegorical monfters of the fky, attempting’ in — 


vain to obftruct his apparent progrefs through the heavens, 
where other conftellations are fabled as fo many beautiful 
nymphs ready to receive him, and have given rife to allegories 
of his incon{tancy.’? (See Krisuna.) Other names of this 
mighty mythological ferpent are, Naga, Se/ha, and Va/oky, 
which fee. : 
KALIYANA-RAYA, a name of Vifhnu among the 
Hindoos, of whom there is, under this name, a flatue at 
Barra, on the banks of the Euphrates, which is faid to be 
carefully concealed from the fight of the Mahometans. 


KALKA, or Katxa-pira, in Geography, a river of — 


Chinefe Tartary, which, though one of the {maileit, gives 
nametothe Ka/kas. It rifesin a famous mountain, called 
Suelki, or Siolki, which name may be applied to the ridge 
that feparates the Kalkas from Chinefe Daouria, and which is 
130 miles W. diftant from Tcitcicar. 
felf into the lake Coulan. 

KALKALLY, a town.of Hindooftan, in Dowlatabad ; 
20 miles E. of Nander. 

KALKAS, a tribe of Tartars, confifting formerly of 
more than fix hundred thoufand families, which inhabit the 


country that lies N. of the Mogul ‘Tartars, 
which 


Like the Pythian ferpent — | 


This river empties ite ~ 


‘Their country, — 
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_ which firetches as far as the kingdom of the  Tleuthes,”’ 
_ is near 300 leagues in extent from eait to weft. In this re- 
ion was anciently fituated, towards the 45th degree of N. 
Brae, the city of “* Karakan 5”? —the feat of the empire 
of Ti{ebinghis-kan, and of that of his fucceffors. The Kal- 
” kas live in tents along the banks of the rivers which water 
their country ; of which the principal, though they take 
their name from Kalka-pira, are the Kerlon, Toula, Touy, 
and Salingué. ‘The banks of thefe rivers are well inhabited, 
and they flow through extenfive plains, which are covered 
_ with rich paftures: their waters are very wholefome, and 
_ abound with excellent fith, efpecially trout. he vatt defert, 
called “Cobi,”” (which fee,) occupies almoft the whole 
- fouthern part of the country of the Kalkas. The war 
_ which the king of the “ Eleuthes’’ (fee Katmuxs) carried 
on in 1688 againit the Kalkas almoft deftroyed the whole 
- nation, To avoid the purfuit of a fuperior enemy, they 
_ Supplicated the affiftance of the Chinefe arms, and offered to 
fubmit to the empire. Kang-hi undertook their defence, 
_ conquered the king of the Eleuthes, and kept the Kalka T'ar- 
tars under his dominion, after having conferred upon their 
princes different titles of honour. 
KALKA-TARGAR, a country of Chinefe Tartary, 
which contains one clafs of Moggul Tartars. N. lat. ar? 
50!';. E. long. rro° 33. 
~ BALKE, one of the Prince’s iflands, in the fea of Mar- 
mora; anciently called “« Chalcitis,”’ on account of its mines 
of copper, which have been long negleéted. On this ifland 
are three large Greek monatteries. 
KALKI, in Hindoo Mythology, is the name given to an 
expected avatara, or manifettation of the god Vifhnu. (See 
_Visunu.) The incarnations of this deity are numerous ; 
but ten of them are of more importance than the others, 
and are, for diftintion, called the ten incarnations, das-ava- 
tara. Of thefe nineare paft ; in the tenth, or Kalki, Vifhnu 
ds to appear mounted on a whitehorfe, with a drawn {cymitar, 
blazing like a comet, to end the kali-yug, that is, the pre- 
dent, orironage, preparatory to’a renovation of the world 
“with-an era of purity, or fatya-yug. (See Yua.) In pic- 
tures, this avatara is reprefented by a man leading a white- 
‘winged horfe. It is-alfo called kalenki and afwah ; likewife 
aid to mean a horfe; but as kal is time, and in feveral dia- 
legs means both yefterday and to-morrow; or, more exten- 
fively, the paft and future, it is furmifed by the author of 
the Hindoo Pantheon, p. 188. that the name of kalki, ap- 
-plied to this ender and renovator of ages, may have fome 
-allufion to that idea, rather than be confined to the form in 
which he is to be manifefted. See Kar and Kavva. 
. KALKISSEE, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
‘Ceylon ; 19 miles S. of Columbo. 
+ KALKOON, or Turxey Isranns, a clufler of {mall 
‘flands in’ the Eait Indian fea. N. lat. 6’ 15’. E. long. 
Ts 45. 
£1: KALE, atown of Sweden, in Jamtland; 42 miles N.W. 
f Otterfund. 
~ KALLA, a fmall ifland on the eal fide of the gulf of 
Bothnia. N. lat. 64° 20’. E. long. 23° 26'. 
at KALLATMA, a town of Egypt; 15 miles N. of 
Cofleir. 
» KALLERY, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland ; 28 miles S.S.W. of Jonkioping, 
~ KALLODRA, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat; 16 
miles N. of Surat. 
» KALLSKAR, a fmall ifland in the N. part of the gulr 
@f Bothnia. N. lat. 65° 43'. E. long. 23 36'.—Alfo, a 
fall ifland on the E. fide of the fame gulf. N, lat. 6356". 
w. long. ie 43',—Alfo, another {nvall ifland on the { 
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fide of the gulf. N. lat. 63° 50’. E. long. 22° 33'.—Allfo, 
another {mall ifland on the fame fide of the gulf. N. lat. 
63720... E.lopg. 23° 28". 

KALLVLKEN, a fmall ifland in the N. part of the 
gulf cf Bothnia. N. lat. 64° 18/. “E. long. 21° 9? 

KALM, Peter, in Biography, a very celebrated na- 
turalilt, and pupil of Linnzus, the account of whofe tra- 
vels, from having been tranflated into Englifh, is well 
known in this country. He was a native of Finland, and 
was boru in the year 1715. Having imbibed a tafle for 
the ftudy of natural hiitory, it appears that he purfued his 
inclination with much zeal and induflry. His firft re- 
fearches were rewarded by the difcovery of many new plants 
in Sweden, of which he gave fome account to the botanical 
world between the years 1742 and 1746. He was parti- 
cularly anxious to explore the virtues of plants, both with 
refpect to their ufes in medicine, and in the ufeful arts, fo 
that planting and agriculture occupied fome portion of his 
attention. His reputation as a natura'ift caufed him to be 
appointed profeflor at Abo, and in OGober 1747, he fet 
out upon his travels, failing from Gottenburg for America; 
but on account of a violent hurricane was obliged to take 
fhelter in a port of Norway, whence he could not depart till 
the enfuing February, when he proceeded immediately for 
London, From hence he went to North America, as we 
learn from his book ; and having fpent two or three 
years in exploring whatever was worthy of obfervation in 
that country, he returned to his profefforfhip at Abo in 17§1. 
‘The expences of this undertaking appear to haye exceeded 
what was allowed him by the Academy of Sciences, fo that 
our author was obliged to live rather penurioufly upon his 
return. Yet we are informed that he found means to culti- 
vate, in a {mall garden of his own, feveral hundred plants, 
for the ufe of the univerfity, as there was no public botanical 
garden at Abo, — ‘ His difcoveries in botany very materially 
enriched the Species Plantarum of his great mafter, and the 
Linnzan Herbarium abounds with fpecimens brought home 
by him, ditlinguifhed by the letter K.'’ Haller enumerates 
a long lift of traéts publifhed by Ka'm, and his inaugural 
diflertation appeared in the Amenitates Academice of Linnzus. 
He was originally intended for the eccletiaitical profeffion, 
but was drawn afide from this purfuit by attending the 
lectures of Linnzus on natural biftory, ziven in the uni- 
verfity of Upfal. Indeed, it was through the recommenda- 
tion of Linneus that profefflor Kalm was fixed upon to un- 
dertake the voyage to North America. He afterwards 
made, at his own expence, a very extenfive tour into Ruflia, 
the hiftory of which never appeared im print, but which is 
fuppofed to have furnifhed conliderable matter for the work 
of a Swedifh writer, who pvblifhed a book of travels in that 
kingdom. Kalm was a member of the Royal Swedifh Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and departed this life in the year 1779, 
aged 64. His colleétion of dried plants, made in his various 
journies, and doubtlefs valuable for the purpofes of botanical 
information, is {aid to remain in the hands of his family ma 
ftate of neglet. Hall. Bibl, Bot. Aikin. Gen. Biogr. 

KALMIA, in Bofany, a genus named by Linozus in 
honour of his friend and pupil Peter Kalm, D.D. profeffor 
of Economy at the univertity of Abo. (See Kaun.) Linn. 
Gen. 217. Schreb. 293. Willd, Sp. Pl. v. 2.600. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 64. Jui. 158. 
Lamarck Did. v. 3. 345. luttr. t. 363. Gaertn. t. 03. 
—Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Li- 
cornes, Linn. Rhododendra, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, {mall, permanent, divided 
into five, fubovate, acute, roundith fegments. Cor. of one 
petal, falver or furnel-{haped 3 tube cylindrical, longer than 
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‘the calyx ; limb with a flat difk, the margin upright, five- 
cleft half way down; ten little horn-like cells projecting out- 
wardly from the corolla, and furrounding it where the bor- 
der is upright. Stam. Filaments ten, awl-fhaped, flightly 
{preading, a little fhorter than the corolla, at whofe bafe they 
are inferted; anthers with two pores. Pi. Germen fu- 
perior, roundifh, furrowed, ftyle thread-fhaped, longer than 
the corolla, declining ; ftigmaobtufe. Peric. Capfule fome- 
what globofe, depreffed, five-celled and five-valved. Seeds 
numerous. 

Ef. Ch. Calyx in five deep fegments. Corolla cup-fhaped, 
with ten prominences. Anthers with two pores. Capfule 
with five cells. ; 

1. K. latifolia. Broad-leaved Kalmia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 560. 
Curt. Mag. t.175. Sm. Inf. of Georgia, t. 37.—** Leaves 
ovate-elliptical, ternate and fcattered. Corymbs terminal.” 
—Profeffor Kalm relates that he found this {pecies in various 
parts of North America, and efpecially in the province of 
Pennfylvania, on the fides of hills, and occafionally in woods, 

‘which were enlivened by its foliage when moft other trees had 
‘loft their verdure. It was covered with a profufion of beau- 
tiful bloffoms in the month of May.—Svem 10 or 12 feet 
high, branched. Leaves rigid, bright green above, pale 
beneath, on fhort footftalks. Flowers in a round bunch, 
fitting very clofe to the branch, of a pale blufh-colour, va- 

‘riegated beautifully with crimfon. 

2. K. anguftifolia. Narrow-leaved Kalmia. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 561. Curt. Mag. t. 331.—*“ Leaves lanceolate. Co- 
rymbs lateral.’’——A native alfo of North America, flowering 

‘from May to July.—Svem from three to fix feet high, divided 
into {mall woody branches, covered with a dark grey bark. 
Leaves of afhining green colour above, paler beneath, ob- 
tufe, on fhort footitalks, placed without order, varying in 
breadth. F/oqwers in loofe, lateral bunches, of a bright red 
colour when they firft open, but afterwards fading toa blufh 
or peach-colour.—There are two varieties of this fpecies 
“mentioned in the Hortus Kewenjfis, one with red, ‘the other 
‘with pale flowers. 

3. K. glauca. Glaucous Kalmia. Willd. n. 3. Curt. 
Mag. t.177- Ajit. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 64. t. 8.—* Leaves 
oppolite, oblong, fmoothifh, glaucous underneath, revolute 
at the margin. Corymbs terminal. The little branches 
‘two-edged.”’—Difcovered by fir Jofeph Banks at New- 
‘foundland, and introduced into this country in 1767. It 
flowers in April and May.—This forub is about two feet in 
height. Stems branched, round, reddifh-brown. Leaves 
embracing the flem, each furnifhed with a broad, longitu- 
dinal, yellowifh rib, Flowers on very long ftalks, about 
five or fix in a bunch, of a beautiful pink or rofe-colour.— 
Tt much refembles /atifolia in habit, but is confiderably 
{maller, and of more humble growth. 

4. K. hirfuta. Hatry Kalmia. Willd. n.4. Curt. Mag. 
t. 138.—* Leaves oppofite and alternate, elliptical, hairy. 
Flower-{talks axillary, fingle flowered.’’—-A native of South 
Carolina, in a fwampy foil. It flowers in the autumn.— 
Stem upright, flender, about three feet in height, ‘branched. 
‘Leaves {mail, bright-green, numerous. SF /owers purplith, 
axillary, each growing on a fingle ftalk, though inaccurately 
defcribed by Curtis and Martyn as being racemofe. The 
general appearance of this {pecies is fomewhat fimilar to that 
of Andromeda Daboecii. 

This whole genus is remarkable for its elegant flowers and 
foliage. It thrives well ina boggy foil, and is a general fa- 
vourite in all gardens. 

Katia, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the hardy 
evergreen fhrubby kinds ; of which the fpecies moftly cul- 
tivated are, the broad-leaved kalmia (K. latifolia) ; the nar- 
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row-leaved kalmia (K. anguftifolia) ; the glaucous kalmia 
(K. glauca) ; and the hairy kalmia (K. hirfuta). 

The value of the firft fort, which is an elegant fhrubby 
plant, is much leffened by its noxious properties. 

In the fecond kind, there are varieties, with pale and 
deep red flowers, differing in their habit ; the latter, the moft 
humble of the two, not only produces the moft brilliant 
flowers, but in greater abundance, ‘This is faid to be poi- 
fonous to fheep and cattle in its native fituation, America. 

Method of Culture.—Thefe different plants are capable of 
being increafed by feeds, layers, and fuckers from the roots. 
But the firft fort is moft commonly raifed from the feeds, 
which are procured from America, and fown: in pots or 
boxes filled with light fandy mould, in the fpring feafon, and 
plunged in an eafterly border, or in beds of light mould, in 
the fame afpe&. However, when placed in a gentle hot-bed 
they fucceed much better. They mutt, notwithitanding, 
be inured to the full air of the atmofphere during the fummer 
feafon, having fhelter in the winter from froft. As foon as 
the plants have had two years growth, they may be removed 
into feparate pots, in order to be continued two years longer 
or more ; when they may be planted out where they are to 
remain, In warm fituations in the open ground, 

The fecond fpecies is moflly increafed by layers, which 
fhould be made from the young fhoots, and laid down in the 
early autumn. In a year or two, when they are become 
well rooted, they may be taken off, and plagted feparately 


in-pots filled with bog earth, or in a warm border formed of © 


the fame fort of foil. 
former. 

The third kind is moftly increafed in the fame manner as 
the firft, and demands a fimilar method of treatment. 

The fourth is capable of being raifed from layers, 
but the plants are preferved with difficulty in this cli 
mate. 

Almoft all the plants are likewife capable of being in- 
creafed by fuckers ; which fhould be taken off, and planted 


This is a more hardy kind than the 


out. in the fpring, in nurfery rows, for two or three — 


years, after which they may be removed to the places where 
they are to grow. 

In the more hardy forts, thefe plants afford ornament and 
variety, when properly placed in the fronts of clumps and 
fhrubbery borders ; and in thofe which are tender, in mix- 
ture with other potted, green-houfe, and other fimilar plants. 

KALMOUA, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the 
circle of Natangen; 12 miles 8.S.E. of Marggrabowa. 

KALMUCKS, Ornoers, or Eleuthes, a tribe of Tar- 
tars, who affirm their home to have been between the Koko- 
nor or Blue lake, and Thibet. Long before T{chingis-khan, 


according to the old reports of thefe people, the greateft 


and mightieft part of the Oeloets made a military expedition 


a 


weltward as far as the Leffler Afia, and there loft themfelves — 
among the mountains of Caucafus; but the reft, who had — 


ftaid behind in Great Tartary, received from their Tartarian 
neighbours, the name Khalimak (the feparated). In faét 
they call themfelves allo Khalmik, though Oeloet is always 
their peculiar denomination, which word likewife denotes a 
feparated, disjoined, or diftinét nation. ‘The Oeloets divide 
themfelves, at leaft fince the deftruétion of the Mongolian 
monarchy, into four main fhoots, who denominate them- 


felves Khofchot, Derbet, Soongarr, and 'Torgot ; and from 


the time of their feparation from the Mongoles or Monguls, 
they have been uniformly fubje@ted to various princely 
families. ‘The major part of the * Kofchotan’? Kalmucks 
are faid to have remained in and about Thibet and on the 
Kokonor, and after the downfal of the Soongarian power 
they have been under the protection of the Chmefe. The 
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- fmaller part of this ftock had long before withdrawn to the 
banks of the Irtifh, and at length fell under the dominion 
of the Soongarian horde, with which it took part in the 
wars again{t China, and was alfo difperfed at the fame time 


with the Soongarians. ‘Thofe under the Chinefe fovereignty, 


Mi 


; 


the ftill united horde of the Khofchotes, are eftimated at 
50,000 heads. ‘They are reported to have had their name, 
which implies warricr or hero, from the courage they dif- 
played under Tfchingis ; and from this circumttance, as well 
as their deriving their princely race in uninterrupted fuc- 


_ ceffion from the brother of the great Tfchingis, they main- 


tain a fuperiority of rank above the other Kalmuck hordes. 
The number of Khofchotes fubjeét to Ruffia is but f{mall. 
In the year 1675 there came 1500, and in 1759 an additional 
300 families to the fhores of the Volga, where they fettled 


and voluntarily fubmitted to the Ruffian fovereignty. The 
_.  Soongares,’” at the feparation of the Mongolian monarchy, 


formed but one ftock with the Derbctans, who afterwards 
parted, under two difcordant branches of their princely fa- 
mily. This horde, ia the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
century, reduced to their fubjection a great part of the other 
Kalmuck races, particularly the Khofchot, Derbet, and 
Kho-it, and waged bloody wars with the Mongoles as well 


as with the Chinefe empire itfelf, but which ended in their 


total {ubjugation and difperfion. Previoufly to this unhappy 
period, they, together with the Derbets, reckoned upwards 
vf 50,000 fighting men, and were deemed the bravett, 
richeft, and moft powerful horde. They refided formerly 
about the Balkhafh lake and its rivers Tfchuy and Ily ; and 
their moft flourifhing period was between the years 1696 
and 1746. The towns of the eaftern Bucharia and the 
Great Kirghife horde were about this time tributary to 
them, Many of the Soongarians difperfed themfelves in the 


interior parts of Afia and quite into the Uf{beck towns ; fome 


; 


thoufands of them fled into Siberia ; and molt of them ac- 
commodated themfelves to the Chinefe fovereignty, and, 
from their own ftatements, it appears, that {carcely 20,000 
families of them and the Derbetan nation are now remaining. 
The number of the Soongares, who at that time (1758) took 
refuge in Ruffia, amounted to about 20,000 heads ; they 
‘were united with the Volgaic Kalmucks, but for the moit 
part returned with them again in the year 1770 into the 
Soongaréy. The “ Derbetans,’? who at firit had their 
pafturages in the region of the Koko-noor, removed thence, 
on account of the Mongolian difturbances, towards the 
Trtifh, and, on that occafion, fplit into two parties. 
One of them united with the Soongares, in whofe for- 
tunes and final diffolution it was involved; and the other 
“proceeded weftward with the Torgots towards the Yaik 
now Ural) as far as the Volga and the Don, where it com- 
pletely fettled. In 1723 they removed to the parts beyond 
the Don ; and afterwards joined the ‘l'orgots on the Volga. 
The “ Torgots’’ feem to have formed themfelves into a 
particular horde much later than the other Kalmuck 
7 Betitties. Removing from the reltlefs Soongares, they 
marched weltward to the Steppes on the Volga, and there 
fettled, receiving from the Ruffians the appellation of the 
Volgaic Kalmucks. In the year 1761 the Ruflian govern- 
ment came to an agreement with this rich and powerful 
harde, which reftrifled the authority of the khan to narrower 
bounds, and excited fuch difcontents, that they returned in 
reat numbers in 1770 and 1771, over the ice of the river 
Viral, acrofs the Kirghifian Steppe, into the eongee 
The whole amount of the Kalmucks that remained in Rufha 
was eftimated, fome few years ago, at fomewhat more than 
20,000 tents. Thefe are the remains of all the four hordes ; 
but the Khofchotes, the Soongares, and ‘lorgots, who re- 


mained and are diftributed among the Derbets, have, be- 
fides feveral petty princes, a khan prefiding over them. 
They wander, with their flocks and herds, in the fteppes 
between the Don and the Volga, from the line of Tzaritzin 
as far as Caucafus ; and between the Volga and the river 
Ural, from the Irghis quite to the Cafpian; that is, in the 
governments of Saratof and Aftrachan, and in the feats of 
the Coffacks of the Don. In addition to thefe there is fiill 
a numerous colony of “ baptized Kalmucks.” Towards 
the clofe of the 17th century, many, among the diftin- 
Siege and noble, profefied themfelves of the Chriftian 
aith. In the year 1737 the government eftablithed them in 
a fruitful region about the rivers Samara, Sok, and Tok (in 
the prefent government of Simbirfk and in the Orenburg 
diftri€t of the government of Ufa), and granted them alfo 
the city of Stavropol, which is now a chief town of the 
government of Simbirfk. The increafe of this colony 
was fo confiderable, that in the year 1771 they could 
reckon nearly 14,000 heads, whereas in 1754 they were 
only 8695. There is yet fubfifting in the government of 
Ufa a {mall colony of “ Mohammedan Kalmucks,” which 
originated from individual profelytes made by the Kirg- 
hifes and adopted by that body. 

The Chinefe empire has been lately extended in Tartary 
by the celebrated conqueit of the kingdom of the Eleuthes, 
made in 1759 by the arms of the emperor * Kien-Long,”’ 
who had been 46 years on the throne of China. The whole 
nation of the Eleuthes, known in Europe and Ruffia by the 
name of Kalmucks, may be divided (fays Grofier) into three 
branches, which have all proceeded from the fame ttem. The 
mott wefterly (now the moft numerous and powerful) occupy 
the country contained between the Cafpian fea, Mufcovy, 
Samarcand, and Cafhgar, and which extends towards the ealt 
as far as a valt chain of mountains, fuppofed to be a conti- 
nuation of Caucafus. Every year during winter thefe Tar- 
tars encamp on the fhore of the Cafpian fea, near Aftrachan, 
where they carry on a greattrade. The fecond divifion of 
the Eleuthes inhabit to the eait, from the chain of mountal.s 
now mentioned, as far as another chain of lofty mountains, 
the moit confiderable of which are called “ Altai,’’ in 
which are the fources of the Oby and Irtifh. The country 
which thefe people inhabit is very extenfive ; fince it bor- 
ders on the north with Mufcovy, and on the fouth with the 
territories of the Ufbeck Tartars ; thefe are the people whor 
Kien-Long has conftrained to fubmit to the Chinefe sore 
ment. ‘The third branch of the Eleuthes inhabit to the 
welt of China ; they are the 'Tartars of Kokonor, who have 
been for a long time fubjects of theempire. They are fepa- 
rated from the province of Chen-fi by lofty mountains. 
They take their name from a lake in this country, called in 
their language ‘* Kokonor,’’ and which is one of the largeft 
in Tartary. They are fubject to eight princes, who are in- 
dependent of each other, and who are all of the race of the 
khan of the Eleuthes Tartars. Thefe people derive their 

rincipal riches from the gold which is found mixed with the 
{and of their rivers, and above all with that of “ Altang- 
kol,”? or the Golden river. The gold-dult which it furnithes 
is the principal revenue of the princes of Kokonor, who 
employ their vaffals during fummer in collecting it. Ort of 
the principal articles of the trade of Kokonor is a kind of 
napped woollen ituff, called ** pou-lou ;’’ it is manufactured 
by thefe Tartars, who have the art of dyeing it in different 
colours ; long drefles are made of it in the country, and it is 
generally ufed at Pe-king for covering feats. ‘Lhe famous 
Hoang-ho, or the Yellow river, bas its fource in this coraer 
of Tartary. 

The Kalmucks of Afiatic Ruffia are divided into three 

ranks ; 
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ranks; the nobility, whom they call white bones; the com- 
mon people, who are bondmen, and denominated black 
bones; and the clergy, defeending from both, who are 
free. In like manner, the noble ladies are called white 
flefh ; and the common women black fiefh; but pedigrees 
are only reckoned by the bones. ‘The power of the 
« Taidfha,’” or chief prince, confifts folely in the number 
and opulence of his fubje&s; territory being of no eftima- 
tion in fo widea region. Thefe fubje¢ts form an “ Qlufs,’? 
divided into * Imaks,”? from 150 to 300 families; each 
Tmak being commanded by a “ Saifian,””? or noble. “If 
there be a great khan, or emperor, the princes are only 
cuided by him in affairs of general importance. The tribute 
is about a tenth part of ‘the cattle, and other property 5) but 
on the firit’ fummons every man mutt :appear on horfeback 
before the prince, who difmiffes thofe who are unfit for the 
fatizues of war. The weapons are bows, lanoes, and fabres, 
and fometimes fire-arms ; and the rich warriors are clothed in 
nail of interwoven rings, like that ufed in’ Europe till the 
15th century. But they cannot oppofe regular armies, and 
are apt even to diforder that of their allies, ‘Tooke’s View 
of the Ruffian Empire, vol. i. Grofier’s China, vol. 1. 

KALMUNZ, a town of Bavaria, in the principality of 
Neuburg, at the conflux of the Vilz and the Nab; 12 miles 
N.N:W. of Ratifbon. f 

KALNICK, atown of Ruffian Poland, in the palati- 
nate of Braclaw ; 16 miles F.N.E. of Braclaw. 

K ALO, a town of Hungary, fortified with a moat and 
baitions; 21 miles S.E. of Tokay. 

KALOMBA, a town onthe N. coatt of the ifland Cum- 
bava. , S. lat: 8° 9’. | E.long. 178°: 

KALOUKE, a town on the W. coaft of the ifland Ce- 
lebes.. (S. Jats? 11!) BE leage Ti97 15/: 

KALPA, in Hindoo Chronology, an imaginary period, at 
the end of which all things are abforbed in the Deity ; it 
feems to mean a creation or formation. ‘* The Hindoos 
fay tbat it has been revealed, that from the beginning to the 
end of things, when the whole creation will be annihilated 
and abforbed into the Supreme Being, there will be five great 
kalpas, or periods. We are now in the middle of the fourth 
kalpa, fifty years of Brahma being elapfed, and of the re- 
mainder the firft kalpa is-begun. ‘[hefe five great kalpas 
include five hundred years of Brahma, at the end of which 
Feng willremain but Brahm, or the Self-exiting. Every 

alpa, except the firft,.is preceded by a renovation of the 
world, and a general flood. hefe five kalpas have five 
deities, who rule by turns; and from whom the kalpas are 
denominated. Thefe five deities are Devi (or Parvati), 
Surya or the Sun, Ganefa, Vifhnu, and Ifwara or Siva. 
Brahma has no particular kalpa: he is intimate to them all. 
Each deity, in his own period, is called Kalfva-rupi, meaning 
with the countenance of Kal, or Time ; or Chronus, as wef- 
tern mythologifts would fay; they having feveral ruling 
deities of that name. We are now under the reign of the 
fourth, Chronus, or in the kalpa of Vifhnu ; who to create, 
thought on Brahma to pre/erve ; he ‘fofters the whole crea- 
tion in his own character, and he will ultimately deffroy it 
through the intervention of Rudra, or Siva. It is declared 
in the Puranas, that all animals and plants are the linga or 
phallus of the prefiding Kalfva-rupi deity, and that at the 
end of his own kalpa, he is deprived of his ling by his fuc- 
ceffor, who attraéts the whole creation to himfelf, to fwal- 
low it up, or devour it, according to weltern mythologifts ; 
and at the end of his kalpa he difgorges the whole creation. 
Such is the origin of Chronus devouring his own offspring ; 
of Jupiter difgorging it, through a potion adminiftered to 
him bv Metis, and of Chronus caftrating his own father,”’ 


KAM 
Moovr’s Hindoo Pantheon, (See Kar.) We fhall extra 


no farther on this abftrufe point of Hindoo metaphyfics, in 
the othe an of which great diificulties are neceffarily 
internoled. 

iC ALPA-DRUMA, the name given by Hindoo fabu- 
lifts to a tree, fituated in the garden of Indra, called Nan- 
dana, which, as well as others, yield all that is defired of 
it. See InpRA. 

KALSCHARPOVI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, 
in the government of Ufa; 28 miles S.E. of Burguruflanfk, 

KALSOE, one of the Faroer iflands. 

KALTVENBERG, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Konigingratz ; 20 miles N.W. of Gitfchin. ; 

KALTENBRUNN, a town of the duchy of Cours 
land ; 24 miles E. of Seelburg.—Alfo, a town of Bavaria, 
in the principality of Sulzbach; 12 miles N.E. of Sulz- 
bach, 

KALTENSTEIN, a town of the bifhopric of Paffaus 
10 miles N. of Paflau. 

KALTHOF, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Smaland, near Konigfberg. 

KALUA, a town of Pruffia, in Pomerelia; 8 miles E. 
of Marienburg, 

KALUADA, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the 
Tigris; 10 miles S.E. of Bagdad. 

KALUBBLYB, a {mali ifland in the Eaf Indian fea, 
near the S.W. coaft of Mindanao, N. lat. 6° 46’. E. long. 
P20 cele 


KALUGA, a city of Ruffia, and capital of a govern- | 


ment, called « Kalatfkoe,’’ or * government of Kaluga,” 
fituated on the Occa; a place of confiderable trade, and one 
of the moft populous between Cherfon and Mofecow. N. 
late 54°) 218 cons IE. long.367.2'. 

KALVOLA, a town of Sweden, in the province of Ta. 
vaftland ; 12 miles N.W, of T'avatthus. 

KALUOT, a {mall ifland on the KE. fide of the gulf of 
Bothnia, N, lat. 63° 21’, E. long. 21° 39’. 

KALUTSKOKE, or Government of Kaluga, a government 
of Ruflia, bounded on the N. by that of Mofcow, E. by thofe 
of Mofcow and Tula, S. by Orlovfkoe, and W. by Smo- 
lenfkoe, about 140 miles long, and from 30 to go broad, 
divided into 12 diftricts. _ See Kanuca. 

KAMA. See Kama. 

Kama, afmall ifland in the N. fea, near the coaft of 
Lapland ; 10 miles N. of Suroe, . 

Kama, in Hindoo Mythology, is the god of love. ‘ The 
Hindoo ged,”’ fays fir W. Jones, * appears evidently the 
fame with the Grecian Eros, and the Roman Cupid: but 
the Indian defcription of his perfon and arms, his family, 


attendants, and attributes, has mew and peculiar beauties. 


According to the mythelogy of Hindooftan, he was the fon 
of Maya, or the general atira@ing power, (fee Maya,) and 
married to Reti, or Affection ; and his bofom friend is Va- 
Janta, or Spring. (See thefe articles.) He is reprefented 


as a beautiful youth, fometimes converfing with his mother — 


and confort in the. mid‘t of his gardens and temples, fome- 
times riding by moonlight on a parrot, or /uri, and attended 
by dancing girls or nymphs, the former of whom bear his 
colours, which are a fifo on a red ground, 
place of refort is a tra¢t of country round Agra, and prin- 
cipally the plains of Matra; where Krifhna alfo and the nine 
Gopea (fee Krista), who. are clearly the A pollo and Mufes 
of the Greeks, ufuaily {pend the night, im mufic and dancing. 
His bow of fugar-cane or flowers, with a flring formed of 
bees, and his five arrows, each pointed with an Indian blof- 
fom of a heating quality, are equa'ly new and beautiful. 
He has more than twenty names: that of Kam, or Kamay 

* fignifies 


His favourite 
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7 fisnifies defire, a fenfe which it alfo bears in ancient and 
modern Perlian.”? Kamdeo is a more popular way of ex- 
prefling his name. He is alfo called Makara-ketu, al- 
y foding to the fifh in his banner, whichis faid to be the name 
of the horned fhark : Makara is alfo the zodiacal lign Ca- 
_ pricorn. Kandarpa, meaning /ove, is another of his names ; 
and Pufhpa-danva, or with a low of flowers, Mara is an- 
other. Ananga means the incorporeal, derived from a very 
. popular fable of Kama having been reduced to a mental: ef- 
Do ence by Siva; thus related in the Ramayana, b. i. fee, 22, 
6 Kandarpa, the wily one, wounding SVhanu, the lord of 
the gods, while, with uplifted arm, he was engaged in facred 
- autterities, met the defert of his crime from the eye of the 
~ great Rudra—all his members, being feorched with fire, fell 
from his body he was thence called Ananga (bodilefs) and 
the place where it happened Kama (defire).’ His name of 
 Smara, the ideal, may refer to his mother Maya, meaning 
lufion. Madan, Madamait, atid Makadamat, major Moor, 
‘rom whofe Hindoo Pantheon this article is taken, deems 
derived from a root fignifying /weetne/t and intoxication, or 
_ pleafurable merriment, but not approaching to drunkennefs. 
Kama is faid to have been the fon of Krifhna and Ruk- 
~ meni, that is, incarnated in a fon of theirs, and then named 
Pradyamna, the adventures of whofe fon Anirudha with 
_the beautiful Usha are the fubject of a pretty tale, anda very 
_ interefting drama. 
_ The ei of Kama, a fifh on a red ground, and his 
 vahan, or vehicle, the parrot, or Juri, have doubtlefs their 
-allufions ; the former poffibly, as major M. conceives, to the 
ftimulating nature of that {pecies of food itirring the blood 
to aid Kamdeo’s ends ; and perhaps the enfanguined colour- 
ing, and extreme beauty of the luri, and, like the fith (and 
the dove of weftern mythologitts) its fuppofed uphrodifiac 
tendency as food, may have had a fhare in guiding a felection 
of attributes for the ardent deity. he foft affeCtion and 
‘fabled conftancy of the dove may have weighed with the 
Greeks ; although conftancy may not, perhaps, in ftrigtnefs, 
be acharaéteriltic of love. ie 
Sir William Jones has addreffed a fpirited hymn to this 
deity. The following ftanza defcribes Vafanta preparing the 
bow and fhafts for his mifchievous friend. The flowers with 
ewhich the five arrows are tipped are of a heating inflaming 
quality, denoting that it is through the fenfes that love’s 


atts are felt, 


« He bends the lufcious cane, and twifts the ftring 


be, With bees ; how fweet! but ah! how keen their fting! 
| He with five flow’ rets tips thy ruthlefs darts, 
» Which through five fenfes pierce euraptured hearts ; 


Strong Champa, rich in odo’rous gold ; 

>) Warm Amer, nurs’d in heavenly mould; 

: Dry Nakefer, in filver fmiling ; 

+ Hot Kitticum our fenfe beguiling ; 

> And lait, to kindle tierce the tcorching flame, 
© Lovefhaft, which gods brig!« Bela name,”’ 


~ The Champa or Chumpa, or more corre&tly Champaka, is 
a polyandrian polygynian flower, the micheha of European 
otanifts ; it is of two forts, white and yellow; f{mall, and 
in its foliage like an expanded rofe-bud. Gardeners make 
and expofe for fale, chaplets and ldng {trings of the bloffom, 
which loofe women, on the fuppofition that its fray rance ex- 

ites favourable fenfatioris in the votaries of Kama, decorate 

eir hair with, and wear round their necks : its fragrance is, 
wever, fo potent, that nerves unaccultomed to it tan 
arcely bear it within doors. Another flower, called magryy 
of the fame defcription, and may, perhaps, be one of thofe 


ie - ‘he A ry" . +hea Pha rn 
affically named in the hymn, ‘Lhe odour of the Champa 
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is fo ftrong, that bees are faid not to extra@t honey from it: a 
circumttance that could not efcape the keen eye of the Hin- 
doo poets, and they accordingly imagine the champa to be 
fadly mortified at the negleét. They have, however, con- 
foled it by dedicating it te Krithna, the black deity ; as 
they, contrary to the notion of fome European naturalifts, 
coniider the union of yellow and black as peculiarly beauti- 
ful. The champa is farther confoled by the preference it has 
obtained in bedecking the gloffy locks of black-haired dam- 
fels, as juit noticed; and in the following ftanza, literally 
tranflated from the Sanfcrit : 

«That thou art not honoured by the ill-difpofed bee, 
why, O Champaka! doft thou fo heavily lament. The 
locks of lotas-eyed damfels, refembling the frefh dark clouds 
adorning the fky ; let thefe erbellifh thee.” 

The Amer, mentioned in the extra& from the hymn, is 
alfo called amra, and amla, and is {aid by fome to be the 
mango flower. Dry Nakefer is a handfome flower with 
white and yellow petals. The Bela is a beautiful {pecies of 
jafmine. 

Among a refined people, advantageaufly fituated in a low 
latitude, we naturally expeét to find love, in all its valt va- 
riety of relations, no inconfiderable proportion of their oc- 
cupation and amufement. Books and tales on amatory to- 
pics are very abundant in India, and ia common Jife allufions 
are con{tantly occurring to Kama and his excitations. The 
ode, tranflated from the Sanfcrit, with which we fhall con- 
clude this article, is a popular canticle on a feltival held at 
the full moon of the month Chaitra, in honour of Kama- 
deva, attended by mufic, bathing, and fettive jollity. It 
muft be recollected that Kama was incarnated as a fon of 
Krifhna, who being Vithnu is called by one of his names, 
Madhava, in the fecond tlanza. The three firft itanzas 
conlift chiefly of compound words forming names of Kama, 
for inftance, Pufhpa-danva, with a flowery-bow ; Makara. 
keta, fifh-bannered, &c.. 

1. “ Ffail, god of the flowery bow! Hail, warrior, with 
a fith on thy banner! Hail, powerful divinity, who caufeth 
the firmnefs of the fage to forfake him, and fubdueit the 
guardian deities of the eight regions ! 

2. * O Kandarpa! thou fon of Madhava. O Mara! 
thou foe of Sambara. Glory be to thee who loveft the god. 
defs Reti: whe {pringelt from the heart. 

3. * Glory be to Madana; to Kama; to him who is 
formed as the god of gods; to him, by whom Brahma, 
Vifhau, Siva, Indra, are filled with emotions of rapture ! 

4. © May all-my mental cares be removed ! all my core 
poreal fufferings terminate ! May the object of my foul be 
attained, and my felicity continue for ever”? Hin. Pan. 


Pp. 457. 
KAMA.DHOK, “t names of Surabhi; which fee. 

KAMAK, in Geography, a town of Turkith Armenia, 
on the Euphrates ; ro miles $.S.W., of Arzingen. 

KAMAKURA, a town of the ifland of Niphon, in the 
gulf of Jedo. N. lat. 35° 10’. E. long. 139° 4o’'.\—Alfo, 
an ifland of Japan, near the S. coaft of Niphon, about three 
miles in circuit, having its coafts fo precipitous, that a crane 
is ufed to raife the freight from the boats. This is ufed as 
a {tate prifon. 

KAMAL, or Kamara, the Sanferit name of the 
lotus, a plant efteemed by the Hindoos, as well as by the 
ancient Egyptians, as very facred and mytfterious. See 
Lotus, or Nymruama, or whatever word under which 
Egyptian fuperttition, conne&ed with the lotus, may be 
noticed, We fhall give a fhort article under Lotus, 
An extenfive clals of Mindoo philofophers, being Nep- 


tuniits, 
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tunifts, look on this aquatic plant with profound reverence ; 
being more efpecially the fymbol of humidity; and Vifhnu 
being a perfonification of water, his worfhippers deem it his 
emblem alfo. It is farther the name of his confort Lakfhmi, 
who, in her character of Venus, generally holds in her hand 
the lotus, the emblem alfo of beauty, and denoting her 
aquatic origin. (See Laxsumy, and Lotus.) There is no 
end of myltical fymbolifm connected with allufions to the 
lotus among Hindoo mythologifls. Of thefe many occur 
in Moor'’s Hindoo Pantheon. Sec the index under Kamal 
and Lotus. Many engravings are likewife there given of 
.this fubject in various combinations. 

KAMALADAN, in Geography, a bay on the S. coaft 
of the ifland of Mindanao. N. lat. 7°21’. E. long. 121°. 

KAMALAVA, a town of Perfia, in Chufiftan; 25 
miles W. of Toftar. 

KAMALA-YONI, in Hindoo Mythology, a name of 
Brahma, derived, it would appear, from the fymbols of 
Lakfhmi and Devi, or Parvati, the .conforts refpeétively of 
Vithnu and Siva. The kamal is the lotus, an emblem of 
female beauty, and a name of Lakfhmi; and the Yoni, the 
pudendum muliebre, mott mytterioufly contemplated by the 
votaries of Devi, as the myttical matrix of nature, and as 
her fymbol. It does not, however, clearly appear why 
thefe terms or things fhould be conjointly applied to Brahma, 
the deities creative power. On the fubjeéts of this article 
fee Kamat, Laxsumi, Lorus, Linea, and Yon, in 
this work, which are amply difcuffed in the Hindoo Pan- 
theon. 

KAMALITA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Man- 
ding, the inhabitants of which are partly Pagans and partly 
Mabometans. Mr. Park, in his return home, was taken ill 
of afever in this town. This fevere and dangerous ficknefs 
was owing to excefs of fatigue, to viciffitudes of weather, 
and to the various hardfhips which he encountered, being 
fometimes plunged to the neck in rivers and {wamps, and 
fometimes lott in woods and deferts, without fhelter, cloath- 
ing, or food. In this diitreffed condition, and whilft he was 
waiting for a caravan with which he might purfue his jour- 
ney towards the Gambia, he was hofpitably entertained by 
a worthy negro, whofe name was Karfa Taura, who not 
only undertook, for the value of one flave, to be paid on 
his fafe arrival at the Gambia, not only to conduct him fafe 
to Pifania, but to accommodate him in his houfe until the 
time of the caravan’s departure. During the long interval 
of fix months, not a murmur efcaped the lips of Karfa, or 
of any af his wives, at the trouble and expence which their 
inmate, who was confined more than a month to his mat (his 
only bed), brought upon them. ‘Tc the kind attention, the 
tender folicitude, the cheerful affiduity, and unwearied hofpi- 
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frontier town of the Carnatic, towards Goleonda, near the 
fource of the river Gondegama, or Gandlecomma. 

Kaman, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by many 
authors to a {tone found about the burning mountains, and 
at fome times ufed to engrave feals on. It is defcribedas a 
white ftone, variegated with feveral colours. 

KAMARIS, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
in Natolia; 22 miles W. of Artaki. 

KAMBALA, mountains of Thibet, between lake Jam. _ 
doo and the Sampeo river. 

KAMBAMBA. See CamBamMBA. 

KAMBELE, a town of Perfia, in the province of Me. 
eran, on the fea-coaft ;. 120 miles S. of Kidge. 

KAMBERG, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Kaur- 
zim; 12 miles S. of Benefchov. 

KAMCHADALS. See KamstcHaTKa. 

KAMER, a province of Candahar, lying W. of Cabul, 
N. of Cabul river, nearly oppofite to Jalalabad—Alfo, 

a river of Afia, called Cabul; which fee. It is formed 
of various ftreams that iffue from the northern mountains, 
and join in the diftri&t of Kameh, whence the confluent — 
river receives its name, and which it communicates to the 
Cabul river during the remainder of its courfe. 

KAMEINOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Pikov; 12 miles S.E. of Opogka. 

KAMEL, GrorcE Joseru, in Biography, a jefuit mife 
fionary, who lived at the end of the.17th century, and fen 
various plants from the Philippine iflands to the botanifts of 
Europes See CaMELtia. , 

KAMELEY, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Sene 
naar ; 60 miles S. of Gerri. 

KAMEN, a town of the duchy of Warfaw ; 12 miles 
S.E. of Gnefna. 

KAMENI. See KAmMment. 

KAMENITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Bechin; 24 miles E. of Bechin. N. lat. 49° 21’. FE. long, 
14° 56'..—Alo, a town of Moravia, in the circle of Iglau; 
13 miles EK. of Iglau. ch 

KAMENIZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Chru- 
dim ; 10 miles S. of Chrudim. . 

KAMENKA, a town of Ruffia, in the 
of Tobolfk ; 120 miles FE. of Enifeifk. 

KAMENOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of — 
Ochotik, at the northern part of the Penzinikaia gulf, con- 
taining about 400 inhabitants ; 16 miles S. of Oklanfk. 

KAMENSKAIA, a town of Ruffian Tartary, in the 
country of the Coffacks, on the Donetz; 122 miles N. of © 
Azof. . 

KAMENSKOJ, a town of Ruflia, in the government 


government — 


of Archangel; 124 miles S.E. of Kola.—Alfo, atown 
of Ruffia, in the province of Ekaterinburg, on the Tet 
40 miles §.E. of Ekaterinburg. 4 
KAMERAN, an ifland in the Red fea, near the coaft 
of Arabia, governed by a Dola, fubordinate to the Dola of 


tality of thefe poor pagans, Mr. Park declared that he was 
indebted, not only for his fafe return to Great Britain, but 
alfo for the prefervation of his life; and he gratefully 
acknowledges, that he made his friend Karfa but an inade- 


quate return (though the beift in his power), by prefenting 
him, on their arrival at the Gambia, with double the fum 
which he .had originally promifed. _Kamalia is diftant 
about 40 geographical miles S. W. of Sibidooloo, and hes 
nearly midway between the Joliba and Senegal rivers. N. 
lat. 12° 46’. W. long. 6° 25'—Alfo, a town of Africa, 
in the kingdom of Bambarra, on the Niger; 18 miles S.W. 
of Sege. 

KAMAN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Caramania ; 
27 miles N. W. of Kaifarieh.—Alfo, an ifland in,the Red 
fea. N. lat. 27° 35'—Alfo, a town of Walachia; 16 
miles S.W. of Rufei.—Alfo, the name given by .Taver- 
nier to the Combam, or Commum, of others, which is the 


Loheia: the foil is fertile, and it has a good harbour, which 
affords refrefhment to veflels that touch at it in their voy- : 
age from the Indies to Jidda. N. lat. 15° 6'. I. long. 


acl ; 
KAMERIE, a town of Arabia, in the province of Yeu 
men; 48 miles S. of Sade. { 


KAMERINA, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of — 
Kiev ; 12 miles S.E. of Czyrkafy. i" 
KAMERITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 

Bechin ; 16 miles N. of Fiftritz. 7 

KAM-HI, in Biography, emperor of China, was the 
grandfon of a ‘Tartar_prince, who conquered that country 
in 1644, and afcended the throne in 1661. He had a great 
attachment 


ll 
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attachment to the arts and {ciences of the Europeans, and 
liberally patronized the miffionaries. He was a good geo- 
grapher, and directed the conftruction of many maps and 
charts, yet fo vain was he of the country over which he 

overned, that he would never fuffer a map of the world to 
a laid before him unlefs China was reprefented therein as 
the centre. He died at the age of 71, in the year 1722. 

KAMI, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland of 

Niphon ; 20 miles E.N.E. of Jedo. 

~ KAMIABA, a town of Africa, in Manding. N. lat. 
me. 32. W. long, 6° 15”. 

KAMIAMACONDA, a town of Africa, in the coun- 
try-of Jemarrow. N. lat. 12° 48’. © 
. KAMIEN, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Vol- 
hynia; 34 miles N. of Lucho.—Alfo, a town of Lithu- 
ania, in the palatinate of Wilna; 64 miles E. of Lida. 

. KAMIENEC, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Brzefc ; 16 miles N.N.E. of Brzefe. 
, KAMIENTSCHIK, a town of the duchy of Warfaw ; 
36 miles E.N.E. of Warfaw. 
_ KAMIFSHELER, a town of Circaffia, on the coaft 
of the Black fea; eight miles E.S.E. of Mamak. 
{ _KAMINIEC, a town of Ruffian Poland, and capital of 
the palatinate of Podolia, having a caltle built on a rock, 
and one of the beft fortified places in Poland. Below it 
‘uns the river Smetricz, which falls into the Dnielter. It 
as a Popifh and Armenian bifhop refident in the city ; and 
re are alfo held a court of juftice and provincial diet. 
‘he epifcopal fee was founded in 1375. Its college for- 
nerly belonged to the Jefuits. The whole province is 
mmetimes called “* Kaminiec :’? 1co miles W. of Braclaw. 
N. lat. 48° 53'. E. long. 26° 45’. 
: KAMIONKA, a town of Poland, in Volhynia; 48 
miles N.N.E. of Zytomiers. 
_ KAMIR, a town of Perfia, in the province of Lariftan ; 
0 miles E.S.E. of Lar. 
_ KAMISCHIN, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Saratof, on the Volga ; 80 miles S. of Saratof. 
_KAMITNICZA, atown of Poland, in the palatinate 
f Braclaw, near the Dnietter; 54 miles S. of Braclaw. 
_KAMITSKI, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ximo ; 
28 miles E.S.E. of Kokara. 
_ KAMMA, ariver of Ruffia, which is the largeft of all 
thofe that unite their ftreams with the Volga. It rifes in 
government of Perme, from the weltern projections of 
Ural chain, waters a fmall part of the government of 
Viatka, flows through a large tract of the government of 
me, forms the border between the governments of Vi- 
a and Ufa, and at Laifheva, 60 verits below Kazan, 
alls into the Volga; having terminated a courfe of 1000 
verfts. By the Tartars it is called “'I’fholman-Idel.”? For 
the tranfport of fult and iron, it is one of the molt import- 
ant rivers of the empire. This is chiefly effected by the 
chuffovaiya and the Belaiya, two rivers of confiderable 
magnitude, flowing into it on the left. Befide thefe, the 
Samma takes up a great number of other rivers, fuch as, 
om the left, the Kolva, the Yaiva, the Kofva, and the Ik ; 
mn the right, the Obva, the Okhau, and the Umyak. The 
Kamma, above the mouth of the Belaiya (which is of a 
whitifh water), has a blackifh wholefome water. It is 
noftly attended by a ridge of mountains, confilting of 
and, gypfum, and marle, with forefts of firs and oaks. 
it is eeetiy well ftored with fifh ; and they are reckoned 
tter tafted than thofe of the Volga, 

me SCOJAR, a town of Africa, im the country 
of Quoja. 

d AMMAN, a town of Afia, and capital of a diflrict 

Vor. XIX. 
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in the kingdom of Birmah, on the Irawaddy ; which car- 
ries on a large trade in teak timber, conveyed from hence 
to Rangoon; 15 miles N. of Prome. 

KAMMENI, Great and Littvz, two iflands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, fo called on account of the nature of 
the calcined fubftances of which they are formed ; the name 
denoting ‘burnt ;”? whence they have obtained the appel- 
lation of Burnt iflands. The firft of thefe rofe above +! 
fea in a furprifing manner, whilft the waters boiled up, and 
on account of its origin, which bordered on a prodigy, and 
which occafioned it to be confeerated by the ancients to 
the god of hell, it was denominated “ Hiera.” In the 
year 1743, during fubterraneous commotions and convul- 
fions, and various other terrifying phenomena, another ifland 
fuddenly appeared above the furface of the waters. In 
order to diltinguifh it from the former, whichis the lareer, 
the Greeks have called it « Mikri Kammeni,”’ or the Little 
Burnt ifland. Thefe iflands are wnhin about three miles 
W. of Santorin. N. lat. 36°30’. E. long. 25? 24'. ‘The 
Great Kammeni, which is the more ancient, is covered with 
a thin ftratum of duft, which allows a few herbs to grow 
upon it. The Little Kammeni, in which are vifible fix 
craters, by which the volcano vomited forth the fubltances 
that compofe it, is naked and barren. At the beginning 
of the lait century a new iflet appeared between the Great 
and Little Kammeni, about a league from Santorin. Its 
formation, accompanied with fhocks of earthquakes, which 
were felt at Santorin, was gradual; and various circum- 
{tances attended it, which are minutely deferibed by Sonnini 
in his ** Travels in Greece and Turkey.” 

KAMNIG, a town of Silefia, in the principality of 
Neiffe ; 8 miles N.N E. of Patfchkau. 

KAMNITZ, or Cuemnirz, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Leitmeritz: the principal article of trade is the 
manufacture of ftockings; 30 miles S.E. of Drefden. 
N. lat. 50° 47’. E. long. 14° 32!. 

KAMO, a town of Japan, on the fouth coaft of the 
ifland of Jedo. 

KAMOETER, a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea. 
S. lat. 6° 30’. E. long. 132° 5'. 

KAMOURASKAS, a town of Canada, on the right 
bank of the St. Lawrence. N. lat. 47 33’ W. long. 
69° 40’. 

KAMRAJE. See CAsumere. 

KAMSCHEVSKA, atown of Ruffia, in the province 
of Ekaterinburg, on the Ifet,; 52 miles 5.E. of Ekatenn- 
burg. 

KAMSCHLOYV, a town of Ruffia, in the province of 
Ekaterinburg ; 56 miles E. of Ekaterinburg. 

KAMSIN, hot foutherly winds of Egypt, where they 
are known under the general name of * winds of fifty days.” 
(See Ecypr.) Thefe winds have been mentioned by travel- 
Jers under the denomination of “ poifonou:’’ winds, or, 
more correétly, ‘* hot winds of the defert.”” By the Arabs 
of the defert they are called “ Semoum,” or poifon ; and by 
the Turks “ Shamycla,”’ or wind of Syria, from which 1s 
formed the “ Samiel’? wind. The heat of thefe winds is 
fometimes fo exceflive, that it may be compared to the heat 
of a large oven at the moment of drawing out the breac, 
When they begin to blow, the atmotphere affumes an alarm 
ing afpect. ‘The fky, which at other times ts clear in thes 
climate, becomes dark and heavy ; the fun lofes its tpl 
dour, and appears of aviolet colour, “The air ts grey avd 
thick, and filled with an extremely fubtle dull, which as | 
verfally penetrating. ‘This wind increale 5 gradually ity ta 
in proportion to its continuance ; and its effects are fell | 
all animated beings. ‘The lungs are contracted and bece | 
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ainful. Refpiration is fhort and difficult, the {kin becomes: 
parched and dry, and the body is confumed by an internal 
heat. Large draughts of water afford no relief, nor can 
any thing reftore perfpiration. Marble, iron, water, though 
the fun no longer appears, are hot. The {treets are deferted, 
and the dead filence of night prevails every where. The 
inhabitants of towns and villages fhut themfelves up in 
their houfes, and thofe of the defert in their tents, or in pits 
dug in the earth, waiting the termination of this deftructive 
heat. It ufually lafts three days, but if it exceeds that time, 
it becomes infupportable.. “Che danger is molt imminent 
when it blows in fqualls, for then the heat is fo much in- 
creafed, as to caufe fudden death by fuffocation. This wind 
is peculiarly fatal to perfons of a plethoric habit, and to thofe 
that are exhauited by fatigue. ‘The corpfe manifetts figus 
of that putrid fermentation, which takes place in animal bo- 
dies when the humours become itagnant. ‘Thefe accidents 
are to be avoided by flopping the nofe and mouth with 
handkerchiefs ; and the camels bury their nofes in the fand, 
and keep them there till the {quall is over. Another quality 
of this wind is its extreme aridity ; which is fuch, that water 
{prinkled on the floor is evaporated in a few minutes: it wi- 
thers and {trips all the plants, and exhales too fuddenly the 
emanations from animal bodies, and produces that feverifh 
heat which refults from fupprefled perfpiration. 

Thefe hot winds are not peculiar to Egypt, they blow 
likewife in Syria ; more frequently, however, near the fea, 
and in the defert, than in the mountains. M. Niebuhr met 
with them in Arabia, at Bombay, and in the Diarbekir : 
they are alfo known in Perfia, and in the eaft of Africa, and 
even in Spain, and though their direétion may vary, their 
effe@ts are fimilar. In Egypt, the molt violent proceed from 
the S$ S.W.; at Mecca, from the E.; at Surat, from the 
N.; at Baffora, from the N.W.; from the W. at Bagdad ; 
and in Syria from the S.E. They always proceed, fays 
Volney, from defert continents; and he adds, it is natural that 
the air which covers the immenfe plains of Lybia and Ara- 
bia, meeting there with neither rivulets nor lakes, nor foreits, 
but feorched by the rays of a burning fun, increafed in in- 
tenfity by the reflection of the fand, fhould acquire a prodi- 
gious degree of heat and aridity ; hence ne infers that-thefe 
qualities are owing to the heat of the fun upon the fands. 
Volney’s Travels in Egypt, &c. vol. i. 

KAMTSCHATKA, a river of Ruffia, in the peninfula 
ef that name. See below. 

KasrscuaTxa, a peninfula of Rufia, in the government 
of Irkutfk, deriving its name from the river Kamtfchatka, 
which is fuppofed to have been fo called from fome brave war- 
rior named Konfata. It is bounded on the N. by the pro- 
vince of Ochotfk, on the E. and S. by the Northern Paci- 
fic ocean, and on the W. by the fea of Ochotfk, and the 
Penthinfkoe gulf. On the fouthern promontory, the Ku- 
rilly iflands are included in it, and towards the weft it is con- 
nected with North America by the Aleutan iflands. his 
country confifts of achain of mountains, forming one train 
with the very mountainous and rocky iflands of Kurilly and 
Japan, and thefeagain feem to be connected with the mountains 
that reach from Thibet through China. All thefe countries 
and iflands feemto have arifen by fubterrancous fires, which flill 
coatinue to aét, much more lately than Siberia, The penin- 
fulaof Kamtfchatka, according to the account given of it 
by captain King, who vilited it in October 1779, lies on the 
eaitera coaft of Afia, running nearly N. and S. from 52° 
to 61° N. lat. ; the longitude of its fouthern extremity being 
156° 45'. E. The ifthmus which joins it to the continent on 
the N. lies between the gulf of Olutorfk, and the gulf of 
Penihinkk. Its fouthera extremity is cape Lopatka, a 
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word fignifying the blade-bone of a man, and fo called from 
its fuppofed refemblance toit. The fhape of the whole pe- 
ninfula is not unlike that of a fhoe, widening from the toe, 
that is cape Lopatka, towards the middle, and again narrow- 
ing towards the heel, the neck of land above-mentioned con- 
neCting it with the éontinent. Its greateft bréadth is from 
the mouth of the river Tigil to that of Kamtfchatka, and is 
comptted to be 236 mules, from whence it narrows ver 

gradually towards each extremity. It is bounded on the N, 
by the country of the Koriaks, from which it is feparated, 
according to the Ruffian geographers, by Olutorfkoi-nofs, 
which is the fouthern boundary of the Koriaki country. A 


chain of high mountains flretches through the whole length 


of the country from N: to §.; dividing it nearly into two 
equal parts, from which a great number of rivers take their 
rife, and empty themfelves, on each fide, into the Pacific 
ocean, and the fea of Ochotfk. There are three rivers of 
much greater magnitude than the reft ; the “ Bolchoireka,” 
or greatriver, the  Kamtfchatka,’? and the * Awatfka.” 
The firft difcharges itfelf into the fea of Ochotfk, and is 
navigable for the Ruffian galliots, upwards of five leagues 
from its mouth, or within nine miles of Bolcheretfk, a town 
fituated at the conflux of the Goltfoffka and the Biftraia,, 
which here lofe themfelvesin the Bolchoireka. The Biftraia, 
which is no inconfiderable river, has its fource in the fame 
mountain with the Kamtfchatka, and, by taking a direét 
contrary courfe, affords the Kamtfchadales the means of 
tran{fporting their goods by water, in {mall canoes, almoft 
acrols the whole peninfula. The river Kamtfchatka, after 
purfuing a courfe of nearly 300 miles from S. to N., winds — 
round to the eaftward, in which direction it emptics itfelf 
into the ocean, a little to the fouthward of Kamtfchatkoi- 
nofs, Near the mouth of the Kamtfchatka, to the N.W. 
lies the great lake, called Nerpitfch, from “ nerpi,” a 
Kamtfchadale word, fignifying a feal, with which this lake 
abounds. About 20 miles up the river, reckoning from the 
mouth of the lake, is a fort called Nifhne1 Kamtfchatka | 
Oftrog, where the Ruffians have burlt an hofpital and bars 
racks, and which is faid to have become the principal mart — 
in this country. The river Awatfka rifes from the moun- 
tains fituated between the Bolchoireka and the Biftraia, and 
running, from N.W. to S.E., a courfe of 100 miles, falls mta 
the bay of Awatfka. The Tigil is likewife a river of confi- 
derable fize, rifling amidft fome very high mountains, which 
lie under the fame parallel with Kamt{chatkoi-nofs, and run= 
ning in an even courfe from S.E. to N.W. falls into the fea 
of Ochotfk. The foil of this peninfula is extremely barren, 
and feems to be incapable of profitable cultivation, either 
in the way of palturage, or in any other mode. ' 
The face of the country, in general, is thinly covered _ 
ftunted trees, having a bottom of mofs, mixed with lo 
weak heath, and bears a more itriking refemblance to News — 
foundland than to any other part of the world which Capt. 
King had ever feen, He was informed, however, by major 
Behm, the late governor, that many parts of the peninfula, 
particularly the banks of the river Kamtfchatka and + | 
Biltraia, produce grafs of great height and ftrength, whic 
they cut twice in the fummer 5 and that the hay is of a fuc- 
culent quality, and particularly well adapted to the fatten- 
ing of cattle. From other accounts it appears that there is 
no part ‘of the country equal in fertility to that which bor. 
ders on the river Kamtfchatka; and that to the N. and 
S.it is much inferior both in point of foil and climate. 
Repeated experiments have been made in the culture of oats, 
barley, and rye, in different quarters near this river, which 
have generally fucceeded ; and it is not doubted, that wheat, 
in many parts, particularly near the fource of the i 
an 
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and Kamtfchatka, would grow as well as in the generality 
of countries fituated in the fame latitude. The. elicg of 
this part of the country may probably be owing to its being 
the widelt interval of the peninfula, and confequently molt 
remote, on each fide, from the fea: whereas the chilling 
fogs and drizzling weather, which prevail almoft perpetually 
along the coaft, mutt neceflarily render the parts adjacent 
yery unfic for all the purpofes of agriculture. The feverity 
of the climate, we may naturally conclude, muft correfpond 
to the iterility of the foil, of which it is probably the caule. 
The firit time, fays Capt. King, we faw this country, was in 
the beginning of May 1779, when the whole face of it was 
covered with fnow, from fix to eight feet deep. On the 8th 
of May, at noon, the thermometer ilood at 32’; and the {now 
Jay fo deep on the ground, that all attempts to cut wood 
were fruitlefs. On the 12th the thaw began to advance 
gradually ; and in the beginning of June, the fnow was ge- 
nerally melted from the lowlands. On the fifteenth of this 
month, the thermometer had never rifen higher than 58’, 
nor the barometer than 30° 4’. The S. E. wind was 
the moft prevalent. On the 24th of Augult, the foliage 
of the trees and all forts of vegetation feemed to be in 
the higheft ftate of perfection. During this month and 
eptember, the weather was very changeable, but in no re- 
~fpedt fevere. “The winds veered towards the welt. The 
eatelt height of the thermometer was 65°, the loweft 40°. 
“he barom;meter’s greateit height 30 ; its loweft 29’ 3'.. So 
that, upon the whole, during this month, an equal and mo- 
derate degree of temperature prevailed. But at the be- 
“ginning of Oétober, the tops of the hills were again covered 
with new-fallen fnow, the wind continuing welterly. In 
“computing the feafons, the {pring fhould not be taken into 
the account. The interval from the middle of June to the 
taiddle of September may properly be faid to conftitute the 
‘fummer. Odtober may be confidered as an autumnal month; 
and from thence, to the middle of June, it is perfect winter. 
“It is faid that the climate, in the country adjoining to the 
river Kamtfchatka, is not lefs ferene and temperate than in 
many parts of Siberia that are under the fame latitude. 
This variation, fays Capt. King, is probably owing to the 
fame caufes, to which the fuperior fertility of the foil in 
thofe parts has been attributed. 
_ The ingenious Mr. Kirwan, in his “ Eftimate of the Tem- 
‘perature of different Latitudes,” ftates the diftance of Kamt- 
hatka from the Atlantic to be fuch, that its temperature is 
‘not in any refpe& influenced by it, but rather by that of the 
North Pacific, to which it adjoins. Accordingly the northern 
rts of this peninfula enjoy the molt moderate weather, be- 
‘ing chiefly influenced by the North fea, the temperature of 
which, even in winter, is milder than that of the fea below 
the itraits that feparate Afia from America. Speaking of 
“the temperature of the North Pacific ocean, the fame judi- 
gious author obferves, that this part of it.is contracted in 
latitude 66° to the narrow fpace of 40 miles; and in lati- 
tude 52°, it occupies the fpace of only 30° in breadth from 
ealt to welt, that is, about 1300 miles: whereas the At- 
Tantic in latitude 52’ is about 1700 miles in breadth, and is 
no where ee to a lefs {pace than 700 miles. ‘To 
which we may add, that the coafts of Afia on one fide, and 
thofe of America on the other, are bordered with high 
“mountains, covered with fnow for a great pait of the year; 
and numerous high iflands lie feattered between both con- 
tinents. From thefe circumttances we have fufficient reafon 
for concluding a priori, that this fea fhould be much colder 
that portion of the Atlantic contained between the fame 
‘parallels: for, during the winter, the mountains that line 
he coals are cooled to a much greater degree than the flat 
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coafts of the Atlantic; and the fea, where it is narrow, is 
entirely frozen: in fummer, heaps of ice, being long thel- 
tered from the fun by the iflands, are carried down into 
lower latitudes, and the fnow remains long unmelted on the 
mountains; fo that Mr. Kirwan is inclined to think, that 
the annual temperature of it is at leaft 4 degrees below that 
of the ftandard in correfpondiog latutudes. But farther 
obfervations are neceflary for determining with precifion the 
mean temperature of any of thele parts. But it is not ia 
the flerility of the ground alone that the Kamtfchadales fecl 
the unfavourable temperature of their climate; the uncer- 
tainty of the fummer feafon fometimes prevents their laying 
up a fufficient ftock of dried fifth for their winter’s provifior, 
and the moifture of the air caufes worms to breed in ther, 
which not unfrequently deftroy the greateft part. The in- 
habitants of this country are very’ feldom troubled with 
{torms of thunder and lightning; and never but ina flight 
degree. The general feverity of the winter, as well as the 
dreadful hurricanes of wind and fnow which that feafon 
brings along with it, cannot be quettioned, from the fub- 
terraneous habitations to which the natives are under a necef- 
fity of reforting for warmth and fecurity. Major Behm 
informed captain King and his companions, that the cold 
and inclemency of the winter of 177g were fuch, that, for 
feveral weeks, all intercourfe between the inhabitants was 
entirely obftructed, every one being afraid to ftir even from 
one houfe to another, for fear of being froft-bitten. This 
extraordinary rigour of climate in fo low a latitude may be 
accounted for, From its being fituated to the eaft of an im- 
menfe uncultivated tract of country, and from the prevalence 
of the wefterly winds, blowing over fo extenfive and cold a 
continent. ‘The extraordinary violence and impetuofity of 
the winds are attributed to the fubterraneous fires, the ful- 
phureous exhalations, and the general volcanic difpofition 
of the country. This peninfula abounds in volcanos, of 
which only three have been, for fome time patt, fubje& to 
eruptions. One of thefe is fituated in the neighbourhood of 
The volcano of Tolbatchick is fituatedton a neck 
of land between the river of Kamtf{chatka and Tolbatchick. 
The mountain, from the fummit of which the eruptions pro- 
ceed, is of a confiderable height, and terminates in pointed 
rocks. The third volcano 1s on the top of the mountain of 
Kamtfchatka, which is mentioned as the highell in the penin- 
fula. A thick fmoke never ceafes to afcend from its fum- 
mit, and it has frequent eruptions of the moft violent and 
dreadful kind; fome of which were much talked of when 
captain King vifited the ifland, and feemed to be frefh in 
the memories of the Kamtfchadales. ‘This country contains 
numerous fprings of hot water, and extraordinary pits or 
wells, at the bottom of which the water feems to boil as in 
a cauldron with prodigious impetuofity, accompanied with a 
dreadful noife, and difcharging a thick vapour. 

Near the village Milkova a merchant of Irkutik, in 1760, 
difcovered iron ore, and erected {melting houies on the fpot. 
Silver ore, though not very rich, is alfo faid to have been 
found in Kamtfchatka. Of the trees which fell under the 
notice of captain King and his affociates, the principal were 
the birch, the poplar, the alder, (with the bark of which 


they ftain their leather,) many fpecies of the willow, and 
‘ s) 


two forts of dwarfilh pines or cedars, of one of which they 
made their effence for beer, and it was found excellent for 
the purpofe. The birch tree was the molt cominon ; and 
of this there were three forts, two of which arc fit for um- 
ber, and the third, which is of a dwarfifly kind, is applied 
to a variety of ules. The liquor, yielded by it upon being 
tapped, is drank without any previous preparation; the 
bark is converted into veilels tor domeitic purpoles ; aad of 
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the wood they make their fledges and canoes. Befides the 
trees above mentioned, there are the larch, and alfo firs, 
the fervice-tree, and two fpecies of the white-thorn. Of 
the fhrub kind, as junipers, the mountain-afh, rofe-trees, 
and -rafpberry bufhes, the country produces great abun- 
dance ; together with a variety of berries, which are col- 
lected at the proper feafon, and preferved by boiling them 
into a thick jam, without fugar. Thefe are ufed as fauce 
to their dried and falt fifh; and are eaten by themfelves, in 
puddings, and various other ways; and decoétions are aifo 
made of them for their ordinary liquor. he country fur- 
niles many wholefome vegetables in a wild ftate, fuch as 
wild celery, angelica, chervil, garlic, and onions; and upon 
fome tpots of ground in the vallies there are excellent tur- 
nips and turnip-radifhes. They have alfo more recently 
cultivated potatoes. Major Behm exerted himfelf very 
laudably in endeavouring to promote agriculture and graz- 
ing, and not altogether without effeé&t; and his fucceffor, 
Mr. Affeflor Reinikin, continued thefe endeavours, info- 
much that, in 1782, fron 684 pood of winter-rye 3416 
fheaves, and from 59% pood of barley 24,840 fheaves, were 
reaped. Oats, wheat, and buck-wheat, were much injured 
by the early frofts; but hemp fucceeds very well. ‘here 
are two plants in this country that deferve particular notice, 
on account of the extenfive ufe to which they are applied: 
one, called by the natives ‘* Sarana,’’ is the Lilium Kam- 
fkatienfe flore atro rubente, of which Steller enumerates five 
different {pecies. The roots are colleéted in the beginning 
of Augult, dried in the fun, and laid up for ufe. When 
roatted in embers, it fupplies the place of bread ; and baked 
in the oven and pounded, it becomes an excellent fub/titute 
tor flour and meal of every fort, and in this {tate is mixed 
in all their foups, and moift of their other difhes. It is 
elteemed very nourifhing. The roots of this plant are alfo 
epplied to fimilar purpofes at Oonalafhka. The other 
plant is called the “ Sweet grafs,’? the Heracleum Siberi- 
cum folits pinnatis, &c. Hort. Upfal. 65. This plant was 
formerly a principal ingredient in the cookery of molt of the 
Kamtichadale difhes; but fince the Ruffians have obtained’ 
poiiefiion of the country, it is entirely appropriated to the 
purpofes of diftillation. The liquor obtained from it is of 
the itrength of brandy, and is called by the natives “ raka.”’ 
"wo pood (72 pounds) of the plant yield generally one 
vedro (25 pints) of raka. There are feveral other plants, 
which we cannot enumerate. It is faid, that the Kamtfcha- 
dales (before their acquaintance with fire-arms) poifoned 
their fpears and arrows with the juice of the root of the 
‘ zeate’’ (anémonoides et ranunculus) ; and that wounds 
mfiéted by them are equally deftrutive to land and marine 
animals, ‘lhe Tichutici are reported to ufe the fame drug 
for this purpofe at prefent. Of the ftraw of the “ triticum 
radice perenni fpiculis binis lanuginofis,”? which grows 
abundantly along the coaft, they make a ftrong matting, 
which they ufe not only for their floors, but for facks, bed- 
clothes, curtains, and a variety of other domeftic purpofes. 
Or the plantcalled « bolotnaia,’’ growing in the marthes, 
and reiembline cyperoides, which is carded like wool, with 
a comb made of the bones of the fea-{wallow, they make 
various garments, which they ufe inftead of linen and wool- 
len cloths. he nettle fupplies the place of hemp and flax, 
and ferves in the manufa@ure of their fifhing-nets. 

The animals of this peninfula are the common fox, the 
ftoat or ermine, the zibelline or fable, the ifatis or artic 
fox, the varying bare, the mountain rat or earlefs marmot, 
the weafel, the glutton or wolverene, the argali or wild 
fheep, rein-deer, bears, wolves, and dogs. The dogs are very 
numerous ; and they are very ufeful in drawing the fledges, 
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which are the common vehicles of the country. The coaft 
and bays of this country are frequented by almoft every fort 
of northern fea-fowl; the rivers are ftored with numerous 
flocks of wild ducks of various fpecies. Iv the woods are 
eagles of a very large fize ; and of the hawk, falcon, and 
buitard kind, there are great numbers. ‘This country like- 
wife affords wood-cocks, {mpes, and two forts of groufe, or 
moor-game, Swans are alfo very plentiful, and generally, 
in their entertamments, make a part of their repaft. The 
fea-coalt furnifhes no amphibious animals, except feals, which 
fwarm in the bay of Awatfka, where they purfue the falmon, 
that are collected there in fhoals in order to afcend the rivers. 
They are alfo found in molt of the lakes, which communi- 
cate with the fea. The fea otters refemble thofe of Nootka 
found; but fince the Ruflians have opened a trade for their 
{kins to China, where they are fold at a price above that of 
any other kind of fur, they have been hunted almoft entirely 
out of the country. Thofe of the Kurile iflands are of a 
fuperior quality to thofe of Kamtfchatka, or the American 
coaft. Fifh may be confidered as the ftaple article of food, 
with which providence hath fupplied the inhabitants of this 
peninfula, Whales are frequently feen, both in the fea of 
Ochotfk, and on the fide of the eaftern ocean, and when 
caught, are converted to various ufes. Of the fkin they make 
the foles of their fhoes, and ftrops and thongs for various 
other purpofes. The flefh they eat, and the fat is ftored 
up, both for kitchen ufe and for their lamps. The whif- 
kers are ufed for fewing together the feams of their canoes, 
and for making nets ; and with the under jaw-bones their 
fledges are fhod. ‘They work the bones into knives ; the 
inteftines are cleaned, and blown like bladders, for containing 
their oil and greafe ; and of the nerves and veins, they make 
excellent {nares. Flat-fith, trout, and herrings are abun- 
dant ; the feafon for the latter begins 11 May, and they do 
not remain long on the coaft ; they are fine and large. They 
have alfo cod of a large fize ; but their principal dependence 
is on falmon, which they lay up in ftore for their winter. 
provifions. The feafon of fifhing, for this fpecies, lafts 
from the middle of May till the end of June. 

The prefent inhabitants of Kamtfchatka are of three 
forts; the natives, or Kamtfchadales; the Ruffians and 
Coffacks ; and a mixture of thofe two by marriage. 
true Kamt{chadales, are, according to Steller, a people of 
very great antiquity, and have for many ages inhabited this 
peniniula ; and he fays, that they are originally defcended 
from the Mungalians, and not either from the Tungufian 
Tartars, as fome, or the Japanefe, as others have imagined. 
Many words, he fays, in their language have terminations. 
fimilar to thofe of the Mungalian Chinefe, and the fame 
principle of inflexion or derivation obtains in both languages.. 
They are, in general, under-fized, as are the Mungalians ; 
their complexion, like theirs, is fwarthy ; they have black 
hair, little beard, the face broad, the nofe fhort ard flat, 


the eyes {mall and funk, the cye-brows thin, the belly pens — 


dant, the legs fmall ; all which are peculiarities that are to 
be found among the Mungalians. As the refult of the 
whole he infers, that they fled for fafety to this peninfula,’ 
from the rapid advances of the eaftern conquerors ; as the 
Laplanders, Samoieds, &c. were compelled to rctreat to 
the extremities of the north by the Europeans. The 
Ruffians, having extended their conquefts, and eitablifhed 
ports and colomes along that immenfe extent of coaft of the 
Frozen fea, from the Jenefei to the Anadyr, appointed com- 


miffaries for the purpofe cf exploring and fubje&ting the. 


countries {till farther eaftward. They foon became ac- 
quainted with the wandering Koriaks inhabiting the N. and 


N.E. coalt of the fea of Ochotfk, and without difficulty — 
5 made" 
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made them tributary. Thefe being the immediate neigh- 
bours of the Kamtfchadales, and likewife in the habit. of 
bartering with them, a knowledge of Kamtfchatka followed 
of courfe. ‘The honour of the firit difcovery is afcribed to 
Feodot Alexeieff, a merchant, who is faid to have failed 
from the river Movyma, round the peninfula of the Tichutiki, 
in company with feven other veffels, about the year 1648, 
Being feparated from the reit by a tlorm, near the Tf{chu- 
kotfkoi-nofs, he was driven upon the coalt of Kamtfchatka, 
where he wintered ; and in the fummer following coafled 
round the promontory of Lopatka, into the fea of Ochotilc, 
and entered the mouth of the Tigil; but he and his com- 
panions were cut off by the Koriaks, in endeavouring to pafs 
by land from thence to the Anadirfk. But as thefe dif. 
coverers did not live to report what they had done, Volo- 
dimir Atlaffoff, a Coffack, is reputed the firft difcoverer of 
Kamtfchatka. This perfon, under the quality of com- 
miflary, penetrated, in 1699, with about 60 Ruffian foldiers, 
and the fame number of Coffacks, into the heart of the 
_peninfula, gained the Tigil, and levying a tribute of furs, 
proceeded to crofs over to the river Kamtfchatka, on which 
he built the higher Kamtfchatka Ottrog, called Verchnei, 
where he left a garrifon of Coffacks, and returned to 
Jakutfk in 1700, with an immenfe quantity of rare and 
valuable tributary furs. Upon his arrival at Mofcow, he was 
appointed commander of the fort of Jakuték, with farther 
orders to repair again to Kamtfchatka, But as he advanced 
towards the Anadirfk, he fell in with a bark on the river 
Tungufka, laden with Chinefe merchandize, which he pil- 
laged ; but in confequence of a remonftrance from the 
fufferers to the Ruffian court, he was feized at Jakutfk, and 
thrown into prifon. During the difgrace and trial of 
-Atlaffoff, feveral fucceflive commiflaries were fent into 
Kamtfchatka ; but at length Atlafloff was reinitated in his 
command, and appointed to conduct a fecond expedition 
into Kamtfchatka ; however, in this fervice he was guilty of 
eppreffion and cruelty, which occafioned a mutiny among 
the Coffacks, and they fucceeded in getting him difplaced, 
and feized upon his effects. Accuftomed to plunder, they 
were reduced to military difcipline and fubjetion with great 
difficulty. The hiftory of this country, from that period 
tilithe grand revolt of the Kamtfchadales in 1731, prefents 
one unvaried detail of maflacres, revolts, and favage fan- 
guinary rencounters betweén fmall parties, from one end of 
the peninfula to another. When peace was eltablifhed, the 
country remained tranquil till the year 1740, when a few 
Ruffians loft their lives in atumult ; and except an infurrec- 
‘tion which occurred at Bolcheretik in 1770, there has been 
no difturbance fince. 
After the rebellion of 1731 was quelled, the country 
‘recovered itfelf, and became more populous than ever ; 
when, in the year. 1767, the {mall-pox, brought by a foldier 
from Ochotfk, threatened the total extirpation of its inhabit- 
ants, It has been computed that near 20,000 died of this 
Giforder in Kamtfchatka, the Koreki country, and the 
Kurile iflands. ‘he inhabitants of whole villages were {wept 
away, and their habitations left defolate. In the diminithed 
ftate of the natives, with freth fupplies of Ruflians and Cof- 
facks perpetually pouring into the country, and intermixing 
with them by marriage, it is probable, that in lefs than half a 
centur there will be very few of them left. According to 
major Behin’s account, there were not, in 1779, more than 
© who paid tribute, the Kune iflanders included. Capt. 
kin, under{tood that in the year above-mentioned, there 
were in the five forts of Nichnei, Verchnei, Tigil, Bolche- 
retik, and St. Peter and St. Paul, about 400 Ruilians and 
Coflacks, and near the fame number at Ingiga, which, 


‘ 


though to the N. of the peninfula, was then under the come 
mander of Kamtfchatka; to thefe may be added the Ruffian 
traders and emigrants, whofe number is not very confider- 
able. 

The Ruffian government, eftablifhed over this couptry, 
though military, is in a high degree mild and equitable. 
The natives are permitted to chooje their own magittrates 
among themfelves, in the way and with the fame powers 
to which they had ever been accultomed. One of thefe, 
under the title of ‘* Tvion,’’ prefides over each “ oltrog,’”. 
who refers merely cafes of difficulty, or crimes of ae 
maligaity, to the decifion of the governor of Kamtichatka. 
The ‘Toion has likewife the appointment of a civil officer, 
called a corporal, who affiits him in the execution of his 
office, and in his abfence aéts as his deputy. By an ediét 
of the late emprefs, no crime whatever can be punifhed 
with death; but it is faid, that, in cafes of murder, the 
punifhment of the “ knout” is adminiitered with fuch fe- 
verity, that the offender generally dies under it. ‘The only 
tribute exacted, as an acknowledgment of the Ruffian do- 
minion, conliits, in fome diitrits, of a fox’s fkin, in others 
of a fable’s, and in the Kurile ifles of a fea-otter’s. The 
tributes are colleéted by the Toions in their feveral diftriés. 
The Ruflians, it is faid, have taken great pains in converting 
the Kamtfchadales to Chriftianity, and they have fo far 
fucceeded, that there remain few idolaters among them. 
The religion taught and profeffed is, of courfe, that of the 
Greek church. Schools are likewife eltablithed in many of 
the oftrogs, where the children of both the natives and the 
Coffacks are gratuitoufly inftructed in the Ruffian language 

The commerce of this country, as far as concerns the ex- 
ports, is entirely confined to furs, and carried on principally 
by a company of merchants, inftituted by the late emprefs. 


-Befides thefe, there are many inferior traders (particularly 


of the Coflacks) fcattered through the country. The prin- 
cipal merchants, during their itay in the country, refide at 
Bolcherefk, or the Nifhnei oftrog, in which two places the 
trade almoit wholly centres, ‘The articles of importation 
are principally European, but not reitricted to Ruffian 
manufadiures; many are Englifh and Dutch; feveral like- 
wife come from Siberia, Bucharia, the Kalmucks, and China. 
They confift ot coarfe woollen and linen clothes, yarn 
flockings, bonnets, and gloves; thin Perfian filks ; cottons, 
and pieces of nankeen, tilk and cotton handkerchiefs ; brals 
coppers and pans, iron floves, files, guns, powder, and fhot 
hardware, fuch as hatchets, bills, knives, {ciflors, needles, 
looking-glaffes ; flour, fugar ; tanned hides, boots, Kc. It 
has been cbferved, that thefe articles in general are fold for 
treble the price they might have been purchafed for in Eng- 
land; and though the merchiants have fo large a pront 
upon thefe imperted goods, they have a fll larger upon 
the furs at Kiachta, upon the froaters ot China, which is 
the great market for them. The belt fea-otter ikins fell 
generally in Kamefchatka for about 30 roubles a-picce 5 at 
Kiachta the Chinefe merchant buys them at double that 
price, and fells them again at Pekin at a conliderable ad- 
vance, where a profitable trade is made with fome of them to 
Japan. All furs exported from Kamtfchatka acrofs the 
fea of Ochotik, pay a duty of 10 per cent. and fables a duty 
of 12 and all forts of merchandize imported from Ochotik 
pay half a rouble for every pood (36 pounds Englih). The 
duty on exports and imports is paid at Ochotik ; and the 
tribute, which amounted, in 1779, to 10,000 roubles annually, 
is collected at Bolcherethk. Six veffels, from 40 to go tons 
burthen, were employed by the late empreis between 
Ochot{k and Bolcheretik ; five for the tranfpertation of florea. 


and provilicns from the former to the latver place, ane one 
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as a packet boat for conveying difpatches. Befides thefe, 
there are about 14 veffels employed by the merchants in 
the fur trade, among the iflands to the eaftward. The 
moft confiderable and valuable part of the fur trade is 
carried on with the iflands that lie between Kamtfchatka and 
America. 

The houfes in Kamtfchatka are of three forts, viz. jourts, 
balagans, and log-houjes, called there ifbas. he firlt are 
their winter, and the fecond their fummer habitations ; the 
third are altogether of Ruffian introduCtion, and inhabited 
only by the better and wealthier fort. A town of Kamtf- 
chatka is called an * oftrog,’”’ and confilts of feveral of 
the three forts of houfes above-mentioned ; but the balagans 
are the moft numerous. St. Peter and St. Paul confitts of 
feven log-houfes, 19 balagans, and three jourts. Paratounca 
is of about the fame fize. Karatchin and Natchekin con- 
tain fewer log-houfes, but full as many jourts and balagans 
as the former. The outermoit garment of the men is of the 
fhape of a carter’s frock. Thofe worn in fummer are of 
narkeen ; in winter they are made of fkins, moft commonly 
of the deer or dog, tanned on one fide, the hair being left on 
the other, which is worn innermoft. Under this is a clofe 
jacket of nankeen, or other cotton ftuff; and beneath that 
a fhirt of thin Perfian filk, of a blue, red, or yellow colour. 
The remaining part of their drefs confilts of a pair of tight 
trowfers, or long breeches, of leather, reaching down to 
the calf of the leg; of a pair of dog or deer-f{kin boots, 
with the hair innermoit ; and of a fur cap, with two flaps, 
which are generally tied up clofe to the head, but in bad 
weather are let to fall round the fhoulders. On ceremonious 
occafions the Toions wear a fur drefs. The drefs of the 
women confifts of a full loofe robe of white nankeen, ga- 
thered clofe round the neck, and faftencd with a collar 
of coloured filk. Over this they wear a fhort jacket with- 
out fleeves, made of differently coloured nankeens, and 
petticoats of a flight Chinefe filk. Their fhifts, which 
have fleeves down to the wrifts, are alfo of filk; and 
coloured filk handkerchiefs are bound round their heads, 
concealing entirely the hair of the married women, whilit 
thofe who are unmarried, bring the handkerchief under the 
hair, and fuffer it to flow loofe behind. 

The Kamtfchadales amufe themfelves with finging and 
dancing. Their dancing they feem to have learned from 
the bears, which is intended to reprefent the awkward and 
clumfy geftures of this animal. The body was always 
bowed and the hams bent, whilft the arms were ufed in 
imitating the tricks and attitudes of that animal. Cook’s 
Third Voyage, vol. ii. Took’s Ruffian Empire, vol. 1. 
Cox’s Ruffian Difcoveries. 

KAMTSCHATKOI Noss, the fouthern cape of 
Kamtfchatka. N_ lat 55’ 3'. E. long. 163° 20’. 

Kamrscuatsxoi, Niznet or Lower, a town or oftrog 
of Ruffia, on the E. fide of the peninfula of Kamt- 
{chatka, about 20 miles from the river Kamtfchatka ; con- 
taining two churches and about 150 houfes, and having a 
citadel with, magazines, an arfenal, guard-houfe, and bar- 
racks. It is the feat of two tribunais, one for matters of 
government, and another for thofe of commerce ; 142 miles 
E.S.E. of Ochotfk. N. lit. 56° 40’... E. long. 160° 14’. 

Kamrscuatkot, Verchnei or Upper, a town or oltrog of 
Ruffia, in the peninfula of Kamttchatka, governed by a 
ferjeant, and containing about 600 houfes ; 60 miles N.N.E. 
of Bolcheretfkoi. N. lat. 93° 50’. E. long. 157° 39’. 

KAN, ariver of Ruffia, which-runs into the Entiei, near 


Bilchutzko, in the government of Kolivan.—Alfo, a river> 


ef China, which rifes in the S. part of Kiang-fi, and runs 
mto the lake Po-yang ; zo miles N. of T’chang. 
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Kan, or Khan. See Kuan. 

KANA, in Geography, a town of Arabia, in the province, 
of Hedsjaz ; 40 miles E.S.E. of Hajar. 

KANAAP, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 47 miles 
S.S.W. of Patna. 

KANADEI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Simbirik ; 72 miles 5.5.W. of Simbirfk. 

KANAGA, one of the Andreanoffkie iflands, between 
Kamtfehatka and America, which has a high f{moking’ 
mountain, 

KANAHOODY, a town of Perfia, in the province 
of Cohettan ; 100 mies W.S.W. of Nifabur. 

KANAKYI, a {mail ifland in the gulf of Engia, near the 
W. coatt of Coluri. 

KANAMBADDY, a town of Hindoottan, in Myfore ; 
8 miles W. of Seringupatam. 

KANAN, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Cayor, 
near the Atlantic. N.lat. 16° go’. W. long. 15° 55’. 

KANANIKOLSKOI, a town of Rofiia, inthe go- 
vernment of Upha; 52 milesS.W. of Sterlitamatzk. 

KANAR, a large lake, formed by an expaniion of the 
river Dewah, inthe country of Kemaoon. . 

KAN-AREDMERD, a town of Perfia, in Farfiftan; 

omiles S. of Schiras. 

KANARNA, a town of European Turkey, in Bulgaria ; 
22 miles N.E. of Varna. | 

KANARY, a fma!l ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, fur- 
rounded by a number of iflets, called by this name.  S. lat. 
Riaght delongeaon sa's 

KANAS, or Kanaas, a town of Turkifh Armenia; 60 
miles S.E. of Erzerum. 

KANASTER, is a name given in America to bafkets of 
rufhes or cane, in which they put the tobacco which they 
fend into Europe: hence arifes the name of kanalfter toe 
bacco, the beft of which comes from Makaribou. 

KANAZAVA, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the 
ifland of Niphon; 130 miles N.E. of Meaco. 

KANCABA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Man- 
dingo, feated on the Niger, a mart for flaves ; 16 miles $.E. 
of Kamalia. 

KANDA, atown of Africa, in the kingdom of Congo; 
30 miles N.E. of St. Salvador.—Alfo, a town of Japan, 
in the ifland of Xicoco ; 16 miles S.E. of Ovutfi. 

KANDABAGA, mountains that form part of the 
boundary between Ruffia and Chinefe ‘T'artary, a part of 
the great chain W. of the river Oka. See Savane Moun- 
tains. 

KANDABIL, a town of Perfia in the provinee of 
Mecran, 285 miles S. of Candahar. N. lat. 28° 28. E. long. 
67° 201. 

KANDAL, a town oc the N.-coaft of the ifland of 
Java. S. lat. 6 48. E. long. 110° 18’.—Alfo, a towa 
of Abyflinia, near the coalt of the Red fea. S. lat. 14° 30%. 
E:llong han? a5 . Sam 

KANDALAKS,a town of Ruflia, in the government 
of Archangel, on the N. coait of the White fea; 140 miles. 
S:S.E of Kola: 

KANDARPA, a name of Kama, the Hindoo god of 


love. See Kama. i 
KANDEGHERI, in Geography, a town of Hin- 


dootlan, in the Carnatic, formerly the capital of a kingdom, 
called Narlinga, and the refidence of a Hindog king, whofe — 
dominions extended over Tanjore and Madura. In 1640, a 
defcendant of the reigning prince permitted the Englifh 
to forma fettlement at Madras. It is diilant 70 miles N.W. 
from Madras. N. lat. 13° 46. E.long.79 24. 
KANDEH-RAO, or Kannopa, in Hindoo Mythology, 
aa 
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an avatara or incarnation of Siva; his confort, Parvati, 
having been alfo incarnated, under the name of Malfara, to 
accompany her lord in this manifeftation, which is faid by 
fome to have occurred in the Carnatic, for the purpofe of 
deftroying a giant named Manirnal. A magnificent temple 
is dedicated to the worfhip of Siva, in this incarnation, at 
Jejury. It is defcribed under that article ; and by fome it is 
faid, the incarnation happened there. The incarnated pair 
are generally reprefented together on horfeback, with a 
dog, he being four armed. Images and pictures of them are 
very common in the Mahratta country, where Kandeh- Rao is 
a popular deity, and is very extenfively propitiated. Several 
engravings of the fubje& of this article are given in Moor’s 
Hindoo eal 

KANDEK, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
in the province of Natolia; 48 miles E. of Ifmid. 

KANDEL, in Botany. See Ruizopuora. 

KANDERL, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
in Natolia ; 24 miles N.E. of Ifmid. 

KANEKING, a town of the Arabian Irak ; 23 miles 
N.N.E. of Shehrban. 

KANEM, a city of Africa, in the way from Fezzan to 
the capital of Bornou. The ihabitants of the adjacent 
country are compofed of Muffulmen and Pagans, and are 
employed in breeding cattle, and raifing innumerable horfes 
for the fervice of the king ; 125 miles N. of Bornou. N. lat. 
32°. E. long. 21° 40’.—Alfo, the name given by the 
geographer Edrifi to the kingdom of Bornou ; which fee. 

KANG, or Chinefe Stove, is a kind of ftove that is 
heated by means of a furnace, which cafts all its heat into 
it. The furnace is adapted to the fire of the ftove which it 
is intended to heat; and it may be placed either in a room 
that is ufed, or an adjoining room, or on the outfide of the 
houfe. The heat of this furnace, impelled by the outward 
air, rufhes through a flit intoa tube or conduétor; and pafl- 
ing through this into another pipe or channel at right angles 
to it, lying under the middle of the floor of the flove, fpreads 
through the ftove by vent-holes in this laft pipe, and is com- 
municated to the bricks which ferm the pavement of the 
ftove, and from them through the whole room, The {moke 
is carried off by funnels at both ends of the ftoves. Sera 
drawing and defcription of this kind of flove in Phil. Tranf. 
vol. Ixi. p. i. art. 7. 

Any kind of fuel is ufed in the heating furnaces, but fea- 
coal is generally ufed: it is obferved, that in order to draw 
off the noifome vapours of the air conflantly heated by the 


coal fire, the Chinefe always keep bowls of water in the 


rooms, and occafionally renew them; and the emperor's 
apartments in the palace are decorated with flower-pots, and 
little orange-trees, &c. which, as the Chinefe philofophers 
allege, is the beft way of fweetening the air, and abforbing 
the fiery particles difperfed in it. 

KANGA, in Geography, a fea-port of Africa, in the 


kingdom of Loango, fituated in a fandy bay of the Atlantic, 


where veffels may ride at anchor within mufket-fhot of the 
fhore, in four or five fathoms water. 
KANGAANPAA, a town ot Sweden, in the govern- 
ment of Abo; 27 miles N.E. of Biorneborg. 
KANGANI, a town of Hindooftan, in Mylore; 25 


4 miles W. of Tademeri. 


KANGASAK, a town of Welt Greenland. 
62 . W. long. 45’. 

KANGASALA, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Tavatlland ; 30 miles N.N.W. of ‘Tavatlhus, 

KANGASNIEMS, a town of Sweden, id the province 
of Tavaltland; 85 miles N.E, of ‘Tavaithus, 


N. lat. 
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KANG-CHAN, a town of Corea; 16 miles S.W. of 


Kang-tcheou. 

KANGEE, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Kaf- 
fon; 33 miles S.E. of Kooniakary. 

KANCELANG, an ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, 
about z5 miles from ealt to welt, indented on the fouth 
coaft with two or three confiderable bays. S. lat. 6° 37’. 
E. long. 115° 44'. 

KANGIS, a town of Sweden, in Weft Bothnia; 80 
miles N. of Tornca. 

KANG-TCHEOU, a town of Ccrea, in Kinchan; 
170 miles S.E. cf Peking. N. lat. 35’ 46. E. long. 1287 


KANG-TCHEOU, a city of China, of the firft rank, in the 
province of Kiang-fi; nituated on a river of the fame name. 
Its river, port, riches, and population, ferve to attract 
ftrangers. Near the walls of the city is a very long bridge, 
compofed of 130 boats, joined together by flrong iron 
chains. The cuftom-houfe is upon this bridge, where a re- 
ceiver con{tantly refides, to vifit all barks, and examine if 
they have paid the neceffary duties. ‘Two or three move-. 
able boats are fo placed, that by their means the bridge can 
be opened or fhut, to give or ftop a paflage; and no barks 
are fuffered to pafs that have not been examined. In the 
territory belonging to this city, a great number of thofe 
valuable trees grow, from which yarnifh dillils. Its diftriet 
is extenfive, and contains twelve cities of the third clafs. 
N. lat. 25” 32’. E. long. 114° 30%. 

KANG-TCHIN, a town of Corea; 48 miles $.S.W. 
of Koang-tcheou. 

KANGUROO, in Zoology, an animal on the coalt of 
New Holland, which, when full grown, is as big as a fheep, 
and in form xefembling the jerboa. The head, neck, and 
fhoulder, are very {mall in proportion to the other parts of 
the body ; the tail is nearly as long as the body, thick near 
the rump, and tapering towards the end: the ets of 
one of them meafured only eight inches in length, and the 
hind-legs twenty-two: the progrefs is by fucceilive leaps or 
hops of a great length, in an erect pofture : the fore-legs are 
kept bent clofe to the breaft, and feem to be of ufe our for 
digging. The fkin is covered with a fhort fur, of a dark 
moufe or grey colour, excepting the head and ears, which 
bear a flight refemblance to thofe of a hare. Hawkef- 
worth’s Voyages, &c. vol. iii, p. (74- 

KANHAWA, in Geography, a large mountainous 
county of America, onthe weltern line of Virginia, having 
the Ohio river en the north-weft, and Kentucky on the welt. 
The population confills of 3008 free inhabitants, and 234 
flaves. About feven miles from the mouth of Elk river, in 
this county, is a burning fpring, fuflicteatly capacious to 
hold forty gallons A bituminous vapour conttantly iflues 
from it; and on prefenting a torch within eighteen or twenty 
inches of its mouth, a column of flame afcends to the height 
of three or four feet, and about eighteen inches in diameter, 
which barns fometimes for ten minutes, and at other times. 
continues three days. 

KANHAWQAY, Garzar, a river of Virginia, the 
head waters of which are in the weftern part of North Caro- 
lina, in the mott eaflerly ridge of the Alleghany or Ap- 
palachian mountains, and fouth of the thiety-tixth degree of 
latitude. Thefe head brauches enciscle thofe of the Hol- 
fton, from which they are feparated by the iron mountain, 
through which it paies ten miles above the Jead-mines. 
About fixty miles from Little river it receives Green Briar 
river. About forty miles below the mouth of Green Briar 
rivec in Virginia, to the Kanhaway, is a remarkable eras 
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the water falling over a rock that traverfes the bed of the 
river about fifty feet perpendicularly. The obltacles to the 
navigation of this river are the Great Falls, ninety miles 
above its mouth; ; and from thefe falls to the mouth of Green 
Briar is a diitance of too miles. Its mouth, where it falls 
into the Ohio, in the north-welt part of Virginia, (N. lat. 
38° 55’. W. long. 82° 15') 1s 280 yards wide. 

Kanynaway, LL ittley a {mall navigable river of Vir ginia, 
150 yards Nea at its mouth in the Ohio, (N. lat, 35" 6. 
W. long. 81° 53') and navigable only ten miles. 

CREA ny, ANSHA, oF Thi yay a town of Perfian Ar- 
menia, on a {mall river which rans into the Kur; 150 miles 
E.N.E. of Erivan. 

KANJEE, a town of Hindooftan, in Berar; 20 miles 
N. of Notchagong. 

KANIKA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Bam- 
barra, feated on the Niger; 100 miles 5.W. of Sego. 

KANIOW, a town 1 of Ruffian Poland, in the palatinate 
of Kiev, on the Dnieper; 56 miles E. of Bielacerkiew. 

KANISS, a town of Africa, in Nubia, on the weft 
fide of the Nile; 25 miles E. of Dongala. 

KANITZ, a town of Moravia, in the circle of Brunn ; 
ao miles S.W. of Brunn. N. lat. 49° 4’. E. long. 16° 
2r'. 

KANKANAN, a town of Hindooftan, in Lahore; 12 
miles S.E. of Lahore. 

K ANK ARU, a town of Africa, in Mandingo. 
20'. W. long. 5° 45’. 

KANKERARA, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 

of Kottah; 32 miles W. of Kottah. 

KANKY- LABY, atown of Africa, in the country of 
Foota. N. lat. 10° 55’. W. long. 16° 

KANNAKA, a town of Hindooltan, in the country of 
Kattack, at the mowth of the river Bramnee; 15 miles 
W.W. of Point Palmiras. 

KANNCOONGAN Pornt, a cape on the eaft coaft of 
Borneo. N. lat. 1° 3’. E. long. 119°. 

KANNEAH, a town of Hindvoftan, in the circar of 
Sumbul; 15 miles N. of Nidjebabad. 

KANNYA, atown of Hindooftan, in Rohilcund; 35 
miles S. of Bereilly. 

KANOOERAH, a town of Hindooftan, in Goond- 
wanah; 75 miles N.N.E. of Nagpour. 

KANOON, a town and fortrefs of Hindooftan, in the 
country of Mewat; 70 miles S.W. of Delhi. N. lat. 28° 
3’. &. long. 76> 30'. 

KANOUNG, Lirrtt, or KanounGiey, a town of 
the Birman empire, on the Irrawaddy, in the vicinity of 
which are plantations of various fruit trees, and fields well 
fenced and regularly laid down; with every afpe&t of in- 
duftry and plenty. 

Kanoune, Great, or Kanoungghe, a long town, fituated 
like the preceding, with a good quay, and well conftruéted 
wooden itairs, confifting of 100 fteps, defcending to the 
water’s edge. he population in the neighbourhood of 
this and the forementicned town 1s confiderable. 

KANOWLY, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of 
Vifiapour ; 22 miles E.S.E. of Poonah. 

KANSA, in Hindoo Hiftory, the uncle of Krifhna, 
whom, as his predeftined dettroyer, Kanfa made many vain 
attempts to put to death. After feveral fruitlefs efforts, 
‘Kanfa ordered all male infants to be flain ; in a manner that 
reminds us of the cruelty of Herod on a fimilar occafion. 

See Kristen a. 

KANSAKI, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the 
idand of Niphon ; 28 miles S.W. of Meaco.—Alfo, a 


N. lat. 
42° 
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town of Japan, in the ifland of Kimo; 15 miles S.W. of 
Ikna. 

KANSEZ, a river of Louifiana, which runs into the 
Miffouri, N. lat. 38° 45'.. W. long. 95° 35’. 

Kansxz, Little, a river of Louifiana, which runs into the 
Miffouri, N. lat. 38° 17’. W. long. 94° 

KaNnsez, a town of Louifiana, feated on athe river [Can- 


fez ; 240 miles W. of Genevieve. N. lat. 38° 5’. W. long, 
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K; tNsKOI, a town of Ruflia, in the government of 
Wolivan, on the Kan, in which is carried on a confiderable 
trade in furs; 140 miles E. of Kraf-noiarfk. 

KANSON, an ifland in the Red fea, about twenty 
miles long, and from two to five broad. N., lat. 16° 44°, 
Ey tote: 42° Hor 

KANSZILI, a town of European Turkey, in Bella: 
rabia; 28 miles S. of Bender. 

KANT, in Biography. See KAnTIsM. 

KANTAMATI, a‘name of Radha, the wife or miftrefs 
of Krifhna. See Rania. 

KANTERA, Et, in. Geography, a town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Tunis; 14 miles N. of Tunis. 

KANTISM, or philofophy of Emanuel Kant, in the 
Hiftory of Literature, is the denomination of a fyitem of meta- 
phytical {cience, invented and propagated with great avidity 
on the continent, towards the clofe of the eighteenth century. 
Itis now, even in its birth-place, much neglected ; and will 
probably, in another half century, fall into utter oblivion. 
The celebrity, however, to which it attained, requires that 
a pretty full account fhould be given of it, in a work de- 
voced to the illuftration of the principles efpoufed and vin- 
dicated by men endowed with fuperior talents and ardent 
tempers. We fhall, accordingly, firft give a biographical 
fketch of the philofopher, and then endeavour to unravel and 
develope the fecrets of his fy{tem. 

Emanuel Kant was born April 22d, 1724, in the fuburbs 
of Konigfberg, in Pruffia. His father, John George Kant, 
was afadler, born at Memel, but originally defcended from 
a Scotch family, who fpelt ‘their name with a C; but the 
philofopher, the fubjeét of this article, in early life, con- 
verted the C into a K, as being more conformable to Ger- 
man orthography. Emanuel, the fecond of fix children, 
was indebted to his father for an example of the ftricteft in- 
tegrity, and the greateft induftry ; but he had neither time 
nor talent to be his inftru€tor. From his mother, a woman 
of found fenfe and ardent piety, he imbibed fentiments of 
warm and animated devotion, which left, to the lateft pe- 
riods of his life, the ftrongeft and moft reverential impreffions 
of her memory on his mind. He received his firft inftruc- 
tions in readfng and writing at the charity fchool in his 
parifh ; but foon gave fuch indications of ability and inclina- 
tion to learn, as induced his uncle, a wealthy fhoe-maker, to 
defray the expence of his farther education and ftudies, 
Trom fchool he proceeded to the college of Friderictanum. 
This was in the year 1740; and his firlt teacher was Martin 
Kautzen, to whom Kant was ftrongly attached, and who 
devoted himfelf with no lefs zeal to the inftruction of his 
pupil, and contributed very greatly to the unfolding of his 
talents. His favourite ftudy at the univerfity was that of 
mathematics, and the branches of natural philofophy con- 
nected with them. On the completion of his ftudies, he 
accepted a fituation as tutor in a clergyman’s family. In 
this, and in two other fimilar fituations, he was not able to 
fatisfy his mind that he did his duty fo well as he ought : he 
was, according to his own account, too much occupied with 
a acquiring knowledge to be able to communicate the rudi- 
ments 
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ments of it to others’  T always,” faid he, « valued the 
bulinets of inftruéting of young people; but I could never 
level myfelf to their infant capatities.”” Having aéted in the 
capacity ofa tutor for nine years, he returned to Konighberg, 
and maintained himfelf by private inftruétion, that he might 
2 ready to embrace the firft opportunity that offered of 
eing introduced to a higher {phere of aétion in the uni- 
fity. In 1746, at the age of twenty-two, he beean his 
rary career with a {mall work, intitled, « Thoughts on 
‘Eftimation of the Animal Powers, with Stri®ures on 
Proofs advanced by Leibnitz and other Mathematicians 
this Point ; to which are annexed, various RefleGtions on 
‘Powers of Bodies in general.” In 1794, he publifhed 
An Examination of the Prize Queftion of the Berlin So- 
ys>—Whether the Earth, in turning round its Aris, by 
h the Succeffion of Day and Night was produced, had 
or any Change fince its Origin?. What could be 
vaufes of it and how we could be affured of it?’ 
fis work acquired him great reputation as a philofopher, 
| paved the way to his long-defired promotion to a degree 
euniverfity. In the year 1755, he was chofen matter 
f arts, and entered immediately upon the talk of le€turing, 
which he performed to his own fatisfaction, and the enthn- 
af Tea of a very crowded audience. During the 
of fifteen years, which he continued in this office, he 
lifhed a variety of traéts on the abitrufe branches of 
ice. Among thefe may be mentioned, 1. “ An uni- 
Natural Hittory and Theory of the Heavens, or an 
Mfay on the Conftitution and mechanical Struéture of the 
thole Globe, according to the Newtonian Syftem.’’ On 


“was, thirty years afterwards, evinced by the prac- 
invefligation of Herfchel.”? 2. “ Principiorum pri- 
Cognitionis Metaphyfice nova Dilucidatio.” 3. In 
he gave the world « New Principles of Motion and 
Mt; and the Refults connected with them in the Funda- 
ntals of Natural Philofophy.”? This work excited very 
notice, and was afterwards inferted more at large in 
later writings. ° 4. In 1759, he publifhed « Confidera- 
3 on Optimifm.” And, 5. In 1763, “ The only pof- 
Grounds for a Demonftration of the Deity.” In the 
entioned work, the author wifhed to thew that with- 
It pre: ppoling the independent exiitence of ourfelves, or 
at of other {pirits, fomething is poflible; and on that 
sof alone refts the grounds by which to demonttrate the 
ce of a Deity. ‘his piece contributed very much to 
a his literary character. The firlt traces of that 
taph rfical fyftem, which has given fuch celebrity to the 
1 ms °: Kant, are to be found in his inaugural differtation, 
« De Mundi fenfibilis ‘atque intelligibilis Forma et Prin- 
cipiis,” which was written in the year 1770, when he was 
ted to a profefforial chair in the univerfity of Ko- 
. He had, previoully to this, had offers of prefer- 
which he declined. His reputation and literary clia- 
had been long known to the Pruffian monarch, who 
e him repeated offers of a profefforfhip in the uni- 
ies of Jena, Erlangen, Mitau, and Halle; and alfo to 
have invefled him with the character of privy counfellor, 
@ declined all thefe Konours, from an attachment to his 
ive place. He withed to labour and to be ufeful on the 
where he had received his phyfical and mental exittence ; 
id it was not till March 1770 that the metaphyfical de. 
i rtn ent at Konigtberg became vacant, which was immedi- 
y beltowed upon him. ‘The fituation Was his whole 
uccecding pub- 
atiéns were almo entirely of this nature. He purfued 
his fludy with the molt unremitting arduur, and ‘entered 
J Von. XIX. . 
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tention to metaphyfical fubjects, and his 


is fubject his biographer fays, “ that the juftnefs of Kant’s — 


into all the depths of metaphyfical fubtlety, in order to un- 
fold the rational powers of man, and deduce from thence his 
moral duties. It was not till the year 1781, that the full 
developement of the principles of his fyftem appeared in his 
“ Review of pure Reafon.’? The German title of this 
work is ‘ Critik der reinen vernunft ;”” and the fyftem it 
contains is commonly known under the name of the “ Cri- 
tical Philofophy.” This celebrated work, on which we 
fhall fhortly enlarge, was nearly fix years publifhed before its 
importance was at all underftood ; and it is perhaps one of 
the moft ftriking inftances of the reverfes of literary fortune, 
that the bookfeller was about to deftroy the copies for 
walte paper, when a fudden demand required and exhaufted 
rapidly three new editions. The dottrine was foon pre- 
fented, under innumerable forms, by a multitude of com- 
mentators; among the earlieft and moft diftinguifhed of 
whom were Reithold, the fon-in-law of Wieland, and the 
mathematician Schultz. For a confiderable time the fy{tem 
of Kant had, in almoft every philofopher of Germany, 
either an avowed partifan or determined antagonift. In his 
*< Criticifm of pure Reafon,’’ he maintained that the doc- 
trine of materialifm was limited by external objets; and 
that any pretended perception of things in themfelves, and 
independent of a fenfual reprefentation, was utterly impof- 
fible. This publication, which fuleje&ed him to much mif- 
reprefentation, occafioned a fecond part in 1783, intitled, 
«¢ Prolegomena for future Metaphyfics, which are to be 
confidered as a Science.’”? In this he illuftrated his former 
dogtrine, and entirely abftracted from the definition of meta- 
phyfics any thing fupernatural. In 1786, he was appointed 
re€tor of the univerfity, an office to which he was called a 
fecond time m 1788; and in a few months after, he was 
advanced to be fenior of the philofophical faculty. About 
the year 1795, he took leave of the public as an author, and 
foon after gave up all his official fituations; and, in confe- 
quence of increafing infirmities, he retired into an slmo# 
perfeé& folitude, having been a writer fixty years, and hav- 
ing written more than fixty works. During the lait. ten 
years of his life, his corporeal and mental decay was ftrik- 
ingly and painfully vifible to his friends : but in nothing did 
the decay of nature difcover itfelf fo clearly as in his perfect 
lofs of memory. An intimate friend, whe hd been a be- 
loved fcholar alfo, and who had for many years enjoyed the 
pleafure of his fociety, entered’ his room a few months ‘be- 
tore his deceafe, and with ‘the freedom of a friend, going 
ap to him, embraced him with 2 {ort of filial reverence. 
Kant, however, declared that he had not the pleafure of 
knowing him. He ufed every means m his power to brigg 
the idea of himfelf frefh in his mind; but it was ell in vain : 
‘© the fun of his genius was fet; the vapour which over- 
{pread the horizon of his foul, darkened every objeé& pat 
and prefent.”” He died on the rath of February 1894. 
The character of M. Kant called for univerfal refpe& and 
admiration ; and during his life he received from the learned 
throughout Germany, and from others in diftant countries, 
marks of efteem bordering upon adoration. Hs principles 
were made the fubjeé&t of univerfal invettigation, and ob- 
tained him a multitude of zealous adherents. In the uni- 
verlities of Jena, Malle, Gottingen, Erlangen, &c. leGurcs 
were delivered on his fyltem; and books were written-by 
liis advocates, to'tlluftrate and defend his do€trines. Pro-- 
feffors were even fent, at the requeft and expence of princes 
and crowned heads, t+ learn more miuttely, by a perfonal 
conference with him, what had not been fuificrently cluti- 
dated in-his books. -Flis Ie&tures were conftantly crowded 
by young perfons ; and, ‘not tnfrequently, porfons far ac.” 
vanced’ in vears and Knowledge came to fit, as difciplesy at 
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the feet of the German Gamaliel. Truth was the obje¢t of 
his fearch, and liberality was the refult. He wifhed to 
eftablifh all human knowledge on the firm bafis of reafon ; 
and rejected all principles as vifionary, which did not admit 
of a fundamental explication. He conceived, however, of 
rehgion as an inherent quality of the foul, which panted 
after fome higher obje&t than this tranfitory exiftence. It 
demanded no proof from without: it flowed of itfelf from 
within ourfelves. Hence he was accufed by fome of myf- 
ficifm, and by others of infidelity : but it feems certain from 
the teflimony of his beft friends, and from the whole tenor 
of his works, that he was a firm believer in the exiftence of 
a great Firft Caufe, in a future ttate of rewards and punitfh- 
ments, and in Chriltianity. In his political opinions, he 
held that ail men were originally born free; but, though a 
citizen of the world, he was, at the fame time, a friend to 
peace and good order, and deprecated every violent effort 
which was made to acquire that freedom to which all men 
are by nature entitled; and in his own private conduét, he 
always teftified due refpe€&t and fubmiffion to eftablithed 
authorities. By one of his biographers, M. Charles Villers, 
Kant is reprefented as having never withdrawn, in a life of 
eighty years, from his native city; contenting himfelf, in 
the true fimplicity of a fage, with the occupations of ftudy, 
and the fociety of a few favoured friends. It is not merely 
as a metaphyfician that he claims to be confidered; for 
there is fcarcely a {cience which he has not endeavoured to 
illuftrate. He is a mathematician, an aftronomer, a chemilt ; 
in natural hittory, in phyfics, in phyfiology, in hiltory, in 
languages, and literature, and the arts; in all the details of 
geography, as they relate to the exact fituation of the parts 
of the globe, their inhabitants, and productions, every thing 
is familiar to him. The prominent feature in Kant’s in. 
telletual character was the accuracy with which he analyfed 
the moft complex ideas. Nothing efcaped the fcrutiny of 
his intellectual eye. Whatever was barely perceivable to 
others in the moral and phytical world, became manifett to 
him. He difcovered, therefore, very eafily the congruities 
of other men’s fentiments, and traced with perfect precifion 
their errors to their true fource. He had likewife the fa- 
culty of unfolding the moft abitrufe princip'es, and digefting 
fingle and individual fentiments into a fyttematic order. 
Herein confifted the originality of his mind. He viewed 
the world through the medium of his own happy tempey, 
and found every thing around him agreeable and alluring. 
He is faid to have united in the happieft degree two qualities 
fo rarely combined in one perfon, — the greateft acutenefs of 
reafoning, with the polifh of a gentleman. He pofleffed the 
enviable talent of making every thing interelling upon 
which he {poke, and of being able to fpeak upon every fub- 
ject. Such was profeffor Kant. We fhall now touch upon 
his theory as a metaphiyfician. 

Befides employing a vaft number of words of his own in- 
vention, chiefly derived from the Greek language, Kant 
ufes expreffious, which have long been familiar to metaphy- 
ficians, in a fepfe different from thai in which they are gene- 
rally received: and hence a large portion of time is requifite 
to enable the moft fagacious mind to afcertain with precifion 
the import of his phrafeology. He divides a'l our know- 
ledge into that which is “a priori,’ and that which is “a 
pofte Knowledge ‘a priori’? is conferred upon us 
by our nature; and knowledge ‘a pofteriori’’ is derived 
from our fenfations, or from experience ; and it is, in this 
fyftem, denominated ** empyric.”? Kant does not, as this 
divifion would feem to imply, intend to revive the doétsine 
ef innate ideas. He confiders all know!edge as acquired : 
he maintains that experience is the produttrice of all know- 
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ledge, and that without it we could not have had a fingle 
idea. Our ideas a priori,’’? he fays, are produced with 
experience, but not dy it, or do not proceed from it. They 
exift in, and are forms of the mind. They are diftinguifhed 
from other ideas by two marks, which are eafily difcerned : 
they are univerfal and neceflary ; they admit of no excep- 
tion, and their converfe is impoffible. Ideas which we de- 
rive from experience have no fuch charaéters. We can ima- 
gine that what we have feen, or felt, or heard once, we may 
fee, or feel, or hear again; but we do not perceive any im- 
poflibility in its being otherwife. Thus, if I fee a building 
on fire, [ am certain of this individual fa&t; but it affords 
no general knowledge. But if I take twice two {mall balls, 
and learn to call twice two four, I fhall immediately be con- 
vinced that any two bodies whatever, when added to any 
other two bodies, will conftantly make the fum of bodies 
four. Experience affords the opportunity of acquiring this 
knowledge; but it has not given it: for how could experi- 
ence prove that this truth fhould never vary? 
mult be limited, and cannot teach what is univerfal and ne- 
ceflary. It is not experience which difcovers to us, that we 
fhall always have the furface of a whole pyramid, by multi- 
plying its bafe by the third part of its height; or, that two 
parallel lines extended ‘ in infinitum’’ fha!l never meet. 

All mathematical truths, according to Kant, are “a 
priori:’’ thus, that a ftraight line is the fhortelt of al pof- 
fible lines between two given points; that the three angles 
in any plane triangle are always equal to two right angles, 
are propofitions which are true ‘a priori”? Pure know- 
ledge ‘a priori,’’ is that which is without any mixture of 
experience. ‘I'wo and two make four, is a truth of which 
the knowledge is “¢a priori;’’ but it is not pure know- 
ledge, sel the truth is particular. The ideas of fub- 
ftance, and of caufe and effect, are ‘a priori;’’ and when 
they are feparated from the objets to which they refer, they 
form, according to this fyftem, ‘ void ideas.’ It is our 
knowledge “a priori,’’ that is, the knowledge which pre- 
cedes experience, as to its origin, which renders experience 
polfible. Our faculty of knowledge has an effe& on our 
ideas of fenfation, analogous to that of a veffel which gives 
its own form to the liquor with which it is filled. Thus, in 
all knowledge ‘a pofteriori,’’ there is fomething “ a 
priori,” derived from our faculty of knowledge. 
operations of our minds, all the impreflions which our fenfes 
receive and retain, are brought into effect by the conditions, 
the forms, which exift in. us by the pure ideas “a priori,” 
which alone render all our other knowledge certain. Time 
and {pace are the two effential forms of the mind: the firft, 
for impreflions received by the internal fenfe; the fecond, for 
thofe received by our external fenfes. It is by means of the. 
form /pace, that we are enabled, ‘a priori,’’ to attribute 
to external objeéts impenetrability, divifibility, &c. ; and it 
is by means of the form sime, that we attribute to any thing” 
duration, fucceffion, &c. Arithmetic is derived from the 
internal fenfe, and geometry from that of our external, 
Our underflanding colleéts the ideas received by the impref~ 
fions made on our organs of fenfe, confers on thofe ideas 
unity by a particular energy ‘a priori,’’ and thereby forms. 
the reprefentation of each objet. Thus a perfon is fuccef- 
fively {truck with the impreffions of all the parts which form 
a particular garden. His under‘tanding unites thefe impref- 
fions, or the ideas refulting from them; and in the unity 
produced by the aét, it acquires the idea of the whole gar- 
den. If the objeéts which produce the impreffions, af ord 
alfo the matter of the ideas, then the ideas are “¢ empyric ;”” 
but if the objets only unfold the forms of the thought, the 
ideas are “a priori.” 
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Judgments are divided into two f{pecies; analytic and 
Synthetic. An analytic judgment is that in which the attri- 
bute is the mere developement of the fubjeét, and is found 
by the fimple analyfis of the perception,—as, a triangle has 
three fides. A /ynthetical judgment is that in which the at- 
tribute is connected with the fubje&t by a caufe or batis 
taken from the faculty of knowledge, which renders this 
connection neceflary,—as, iron is heavy; wood is com- 
buitible; the three angles of a plane triangle are equal to 
two right angles. 

The forms of the underftanding are, in this fyftem, quan- 

tity, quality, relation, modality. Quantity is ditinguifhed 
‘into general, particular, and individual; quality, into af- 
firmation, negation, infinite; relation, into categoric, hy- 
pothetic, and disjunctive; and modality, into problematic, 
certain, and neceffary. M. Kant adds likewife to the pro- 
perties of the four principal forms of the underitanding a 
table of categories, or fundamental ideas, “a priori.” 

Pure reafon is the faculty of tracing our knowledge “a 
priori,’ to fubject it to principles, to trace it from its ne- 

ceffary conditions, till it be entirely without condition, and 
in complete unity. The great work of Kant is divided into 
feveral parts, under the titles, « Of /E {thetic tranfcen- 
dental ;’’ « Of tranfcendental Logic ;”” « Of the pure 
-Ideas of the Underftanding ;”? «* Of the tranfcendental 
Judgment ;” “ Of the Paralogifm ef pure Reafon,” &e. 
We cannot, from the nature of our work, difcufs all the 
parts of the fyftem; but may obferve, that the author con- 
tends that we know objeéts only by the manner in which 
they affe€&t us; and as the impreffions which they make up- 
on us are only certain apparitions or phenomena, it is impof- 
fible for us to know what an objeét is in itfelf. Hence the 
_fyftem of Kant has been compared with that of Berkeley, 
which maintains that fenfations are only appearances, and 
that there is no truth, only in our reafon, But Kant does 
‘not go tothis length. According to his theory, the under- 
hon when it confiders the apparitions or phenomena, 
‘acknowledges the exiftence of the objeéts themfelves, inaf- 
much as they ferve for the bafes of thofe apparitions ; 
“though we know nothing of their reality, and though we 
can have no certainty but in experience. 

Truth, according to our author, confifts in the agreement 
of our notions with the objeéts, in fuch a manner as that all 
‘men are obliged to form the fame judgment ; belief confilts 
in holding a thing to be true, in confequence of a perfuafion 
which is entirely perfonal, and has not its bafis in an object 
fubmitted to experience. There isa belief of do&rine; as, 
that “ there are inhabitants in the planets,’’? which is not 
‘the fame as meral belief; becaufe in moral belief there is 
fomething neceflary. The ordinary mode of tease the 
‘exiltence of God belongs to the belief ot doctrine ; and it is 
‘the fame with regard to the immortality of the foul: never- 
thelefs, the author was a firm believer in the exiltence of 
God, and a future ftate; becaufe, faid he, * this perfua- 
fion renders immoveable my moral principles,—principles 
which I cannot reje&t, without rendering mytelf cen- 
‘temptible in my own eyes. _I with for happinefs, but I do 
‘not with for it without morality ; and as it depends on na- 
‘ture, [ cannot with it with this condition, except by be- 
lieving that nature depends on a Being who caufes this con- 
nediion between morality and happinefs. This fuppofition 
“is founded on the want or neceffity of my reafon, and not on 
my duty. We have, however,” fays Kant, “ no certainty 
‘in our Pooled re of God; becaule certainty cannot exilt, 
except when it is founded on an objet of experience. “The 
Be iopber acknowledges that pure reafon is too weak to 
“prove the exiltence of a being beyond the reach of our fenles, 


The neceffity of believing in God is, therefore, only fubjec- 
tive, although neceflary and general for all thofe beings 
who conform to their duty. ‘Phe proofs of natural theo- 
logy, taken from the order and beauty of the univerfe, are 
proofs only in appearance. They refolve themfelves into a 
bias of our reafon to fuppofe an infinite Intelligence, the 
author of all that is poffible ; but from this bias it does not 
follow that there really is fuch an author. To fay, that 
whatever exifts muft have a caufe, is a maxim “a priori ;”” 
but it is a maxim applicable only to experience: for we 
know not how to fubjeét to the laws of our perceptions that 
which is abfolutely independent.of them. It is impoffible 
to know that God exifts; but we can comprehend how it is 
poffible to a€&t morally on the fuppofition of the exiftence of 
an intelligent Creator,—an exiftence which pra@tical reafon 
forces theoretical reafon to adopt. This proof not only 
perfuades, but even aéts on the convi€tion, in proportion as 
the motives of our a¢tions are conformable to the law of mo- 
rality. Religion ought to be the means of virtue, and not 
its obje&t. Man has not in himfelf the idea of religion, as he 
has that of virtue. The latter has its principle in the mind : 
it exilts in itfelf, and not as the means of happinefs; and it 
may be taught without the idea of God, for the pure law of 
morality is “a priori.’? He who does good by inclination, 
does not aét morally. ‘l'here are compaflionate minds, which 
feel an internal pleafure in communicating joy around them, 
and who thus enjoy the fatisfa¢tion of others; but their ac- 
tions, however jutt, however good, have no moral merit, and 
may be compared to other inclinations ;—to that of honour, 
for example, which, while it meets with that which is jut 
and ufeful, is worthy of praife and encouragement, but not 
of any high degree of eiteem. According to Kant, we 
ought not even to do good, either for the pleafure which we 
feel in doing it, or in order to be happy, or to render others 
happy ; for any one of thefe motives would be empiric, and 
injure the purity of our morals. We ought to aé after the 
maxims derived ‘a priori,’”’ from the faculty of knowledge, 
which carry with them the idea of neceffity, and are inde- 
pendent of all experience ; after the maxims which, it is to 
be wifhed, could be erected into general laws for all beings 
endowed with reafon. 

Stch feem to be the leading principles of the philofophy 
of Kant. It is not our bufinefs to enter into a critical ex- 
amination of them; but the reader will find this very ably 
done in the firft volume of the Edinburgh Review, faid to 
have been written by Mr., now fir, James Mackinroth. 

Kant, there is no doubt, was very fincere in all the 
opinions which he maintained He was a mott decided 
enemy to falfehood of every kind. He never could endure 
tw hear an untruth even in jeft ; and in his own language, he 
was ferupulous to avoid every thig that could convey a 
falfe idea of hinfelf. Nothing could draw him into a tem. 
porary renunciation or qualification of his fentiments; but 
wherever a free declaration of his opimons was not found 
agreeable, he was careful never to appear. He withed, in 
all his actions, to thew himielf to the world fimply as he 
was, unvarnifhed by any falfe art whatever; and he even 
condemned the attempt to conceal one’s merit under a for. 
bidding appearance. He had a high fenfe of his own dig- 
nity, as an individual in the fcale of exiftence ; and he had 
no !efs re{fpeét for every man, as an independent and thinking 
being, and evinced thefe fentinients by a refpectful deport- 
ment towards all. For merit under every form, and m 
every perfon, whether of his own or contrary fentiments, he 
tellified the molt unequivocal elteem. 

After the death of Mr. Kant, a beautiful medal was exe- 
cuted by M. Abramion of Berlin, as a memorial of his great 
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talents. On one fide is a ftriking likenefs of the some 
fopher, with the ssicdinsion * Immanuel Kant nat. 1724.” 
On the reverfe, the artiit has attempted to exprefs shies a 
vices which Kant has rendered to fpeculative philofop hy, by 
afigning hm its to its empire, @ and to fhew, at the fame time, 
the ; madnefs of attempting to pafs thofe limits. "his he has 
reprefented bi a Minerva feated, and helding an owl in her 
right hand, which the prevents from flying, with the in- 
fe rription, “ Altus volantem. arcuit.’? Monthly Magazine, 
1805. Edinburgh Review, vol. i. Supp. to Ency. Brit. 

KANTO, in Gaientrhhs a town of Japan, in ‘the ifland 
ef Niphon; r40.miles W. of Meaco. 

KANTOR, a country of ama re on the fouth fide of 
the feet ins with a capital of the fame name. 

CANTREFF, or Kantrev.. See CANTRED. 

KANT URK, in Geography, a market and poit-town of 
the county of Cork, province of Muntter, Ireland, fituated 
on the river Daluas; 125 miles S.W. from Dublin, and 4 

pales S.E. from New market. 

KANWARRAH, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Gurrah; 30 miles S. of Mahur. 

KAO, ome of the Friendly iflands, in the South Pacific 
ocean, called a'fo Aghao or Oghao, and Kaybay. S. lat. 
19 °22'. Es dingo1d4°.98!. : ae 

Ky AOQ- CHAN, a {mall ifland in the Chinefe fea, and the 
moit weilerly of thofe called Mi- a-tau; 15 miles N. W . of 
Te eng-te -heou. 

KAOLIN, the name of one of the two fubftances which 
are the ingredients of china-ware. The other, which is 

called peiun rife, i is ‘eafily vitrifiable, and this kaolin is {carce at 
all {62 whence the. fire compofes from a mixture of them 
both a femi-vi eiseaeok which is china-ware. See Porce- 
siti 
he kaolin, ufed inthe compofition of porcelain, requires 
lefs labour than the petuntfe. ‘There are large mines of it 
in the bofoms cf certain mountains, the exterior ftrata of 
which confift of a kind of red earth. Thefe mines are very 
deep, and the kaolin is found in fmall lumps, that are 
formed into bricks, after bees undergone the fame pro- 
cefs with the petunt/e; which fee. Father d’Entrecolles 
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ener that the earth called terre de Malte, or St. Paul’s 
rth, has much affinity to the kaolin, although it has not 


thofe fma!l fhining particles which are interfperfed in the 
latter. 

M. Reaumur had an opportunity of examining this fub- 
ftance, not in its native tate, but only in form ef fmall 
bricks, made out of the pate of the powder of the native 
kaolin and water. He found it of a white colour, and 
fprinkled all over with fine glittering particles; but thefe he 
did not judge to be fragments of a dif fferent fulyatiee mixed 
among the mafs, as are the {ma'l flakes of talc in our clays 

and lands ; but that the whole mafs was compofed of fome 
flone clans to powder, and made into a palte with water, 
and that thefe larger {pangles were only eoarfer particles of 
the powder ; the examination of which he promifed himfelf 
would difcoverz: wh:t the ftone was of which they were 
formed. And this was the more worthy of a diligent in- 
quiry, fince the petuntfe might eafily be fupphied by many 
of cur own earths and fands 3 nothing being required of 
that but a fubftance eafly running into a white glafs. But 
the diffic ulty of vitrifying this other ingredient renders ita 
things much more difficult to be fupplied by one of the fame 
nature among ourfelves. The a tees of thefe, with 
other mineral fubftances, foon proved that they were of the 
nature of talc; or, in other w fords, that kaolin was tale 
powdered, and made up into a pafte with water. And to 
be affured whether the whole mafs was tale powdered, or 
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any thing elfe with a mixture of tale, he féparated the pars 
ticles of the kaolin by water, and found the fmall one’ 
wholly the fame with the larger; and that the larger, when 
reduced to powder alone, made with water a sk wholly 
the fame with the kaolin. It is well known, that the frag 
ments of tale have a great refemblance to the pearly part of 
fome fhell fifhes: and hence unqueftionably has arifen the 
een of porcelain being made of fea ier 3 ignorant per- 
fons having feen the tale of kaolm, and teken it for a fhelly, © 
matter, ‘S’ale has not yet-been fuccefsfully ufed in any of 
our European manufaétures of porcelain ; ; but it is ealy to 
fee, from many wnanfwerable reafons, ‘that fince China 
porcelaiaiy is made of a mixture of vitrifiable and unvitrifiable 
matter, nothing is fo likely to fucceed with us in the place of 
a laft of thefe as tale. 
We know no fubftance in the foffile world fo difficult 
to ede to gl: afs as talc, which, if put into the ftrongelt 
of our fires, in a crucible, is not to be vitrified, nor even 
calcined. 2. We know no fubftance which Keeps fo much’ 
brightnefs after having paffed the fire as tale, or that is of 
fo pure a white; whence we may alfo learn that it is not to 
the petuntfe alone, that the china-ware owes its whitenefg, 
bei that the kaolin is inftrumental to the giving it that colour, 
Tale is tranfparent, nay, and in fome degree keeps i Its 
‘askpadids after the aétion of the moft violent fire. If 
we are to make porcelain of a vitrifiable and unvitrifiable 
matter mixed together, yet it is neceflary that the unvitri- 
fiable one fhould retain its tranfparence, otherwife it would — 
obfcure the mafs ; and talc is therefore the only known fub- 
ftance qualified for this purpofe. Perfons who have been at 
the china works, fay, that the porcelain is made of equal 
quantities of petuatfe and kaolin, and it is therefore a juft 
and exaét femi-vitrifcation. 4. Talc is well known to have 
a great flexibility or touzhnefs, and as it is found to preferve - 
this even after it has paffed the fire ; it is very probable, that 
it is owing to this property of the kaolin that the china- 
ware is fo much lefs brittle than glafs. Mem. Acad. Par. } 
1727. ‘a 
It has been before obferved, that we may eg in Europe, — 
be provided with different fe ftances, which will, in our 
porcelain manufactures, fupply the place of the péttintté of 
China, and tale appears equally qualified to ferve inftead of 
the kaolin. For this purpofe we may ufe the common Muf- 
covy tale, or ifinglafs, ufed by our miniature-painters to— 
cover their pictures inftead of glafs, and, by the curious, 
to preferve objects for the microfcope ; or perhaps the Ve- 
netian tale of the druggifts would freecen even better: 
leaft the procefs is fo rational, as to be extremely well worth 
tr ying. é 
But this kaolin is more probably an argillaceous earth, 
from its forming with water a mafs tenacious enough to 
made into the loaves into which it is brought over. M. Bo. 
mare fays, that by analyfing fome Chinefe kaolin, he found 
it was a compound earth, conlilting of clay, to which it~ 
owed its tenacity ; of calcareous earth, which gave it” 
mealy appearance ; of fparkling particles of mica, and ¢ 
fmall gravel or particles of quartz cryftals. He fays, the 
he has found a fimilar earth upona ftratuit of granite, and 
conjectured that it may be decompofed granite. “Uhis 
conjecture is*the more probable, as kaolins are frequently 
found in the neighbourhood of granites. See Clay, Hoaci ty ‘ 
and PorceLarin Larth. ae 
KAO-TCHEOU, in Geograph 1, a city of China, | of 
the firft rank, in the province of Quang-tong, fi fituated ina — 
delightful and, fertile country, on a river, about 36 niles — 
from the fea. The tide ebbs and flows as far as this towm, — 
and ferves for bringing up to it the Chinefe barks. i hasm 
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we diftri& one city of the fecond clafs, and five Cities of 
he third. On one fide this diftrif is furrounded by the 
fea, and on the other by mountains; and it abounds with 
peacocks, and feveral forts of birds of prey. In the vicinity 
‘of the town is a kind of ftone, refembling marble, and re- 
prefenting, naturally, rivers, mountzins, trees, and landfeapes ; 
‘this flene is cut into flabs, and formed into tables and other 
‘curious pieces of furniture. Crabs are alfo found on the 
_coalts, fimilar to thofe of Europe; but when they are taken 
‘out of the water, they become petrified, without any change 
of their natural figure. The Chinefe phyficians ufe them 
‘asa remedy againit fevers. N. lat. 21° 4o!. E. long. 110° 4’. 
‘KAO-TCHUEN, a town of Corea; 104 miles N.E. 
of King-ki-tao. 
“KAPAR, atown of Pruffia, in the circle of Smaland, 
‘to miles W. of Konigfberg. ; 
- “KAPAW, a town of the ifland of Borneo, near the E. 
evalt; roo miles E.S.1. of Nagara. 
~~ KAPI, aterm inthe eaftern countries for gate. 
“Thus the chief gate of the palace of the emperor of Per- 
fia is called ‘alla kapi, the Gate of God. Hence alfo, the 
; officer who has the command of the grand feignior’s palace 
gates, is called capighi bachi. 
_ KAPILA, im Liggraphy, a very eminent literary charac- 
‘ter ameng the Hindcos, and fotinder of one of their philo- 
‘fo hical fchools, having many tenets in common with the 
_ theories introduced to Europe by Pythagoras, efpecially that 
of the unlawfulnefs of flaying animals to eat, under pre- 
‘tence of a facrilice ; 2s feemed to have been very extenlively 
j practifed in India. This benevolent dodirine became fo ap- 
; oii that the grateful Hindoos have deified Kapila ; 
‘affirming that he was an incarnation of the god Vifhnu, un- 
der the name of Vafudeva, as Kapila is called in their facred 
romances, the Puranas. His theory is named Sankya, which 
‘Feems a modification of that called Mimanfa, which corre- 
. Sponds withthe Platonic. ‘Thefe points are flightly touched 
on in Mocr’s Hindoo Pantheon, and the fame writer, in a 
_ pofterior work, (Hindoo Infanticide,) fays that ‘* Kapila ex- 
_ pounded to the Hindoos the fame tenet (the immortality of 
_ things) modified, to give it the attraction of variety and 
novelty. He, as Epicurus did after him, tricked out his 
u theory in fo meretricious a ftile, as to have provoked, from 
_ more fober reafoners, the opprebrium of atheifm.’’ See 
_ Misransa and Sanxya. 
_ KAPLANIK, in Geography, a town of European Tur- 
key, in Macedonia; 60 miles N.E. of Akrida. 
 KAPLITZ,a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Bechin ; 
bs miles S.E. of Crumav. 
- KAPOS, a town of Hungary.—Alfo, a river which 
fins into the Danube, fix miles from Mohacs. 
_ KAPOSVAR, a town and caitle of Hungary, formerly 
ery flrong, but now much reduced; 12 miles W. of sl- 
Ptenburg. N. lat. 46° 30’. E, long. 17°51. 
- KAPPAS, a tribe of Illinois Indians, in Louifiana, for- 
“merly very numerous, ‘Their country has gooa pallurage, 
—Alfo,atown of Louifiana, onthe Miflifppi ; 130 males 
18.S.W. of New Madrid. N. lit. 34° 36’. W. long. gt”. 
\ Kappas O/d Fort, fituated in Louifiana, at the mouth of 
‘the river St. Francis, and built by the French, principelly 
“for a magazine of ‘itores and provilions during their wars 
with the Chickafaws, by whom their Illinois conveys were 
attacked and deftroyed, 
__ KAPRIAN, a town of European Turkey, in Moldavia ; 
60 miles T. of Jaffi. 
_ KAPSBERGER, Jonannes Hirronimus, in Piogra- 
ee a German of noble birth, celebrated by Kircher (Mu- 
“Aiirgia), and by many others, was not more famed fer tae 
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number and variety of his compofitions, than for his exqui- 
fite fkill in performing upon almoft every fpecies of infru- 
ment ; but more particularly on the theorbo lute, which 
feems to have been a new invention in the 17th century. The 
author’s name has not been recorded; but it is faid to have 
been of Neapolitan con{tru@tion. ‘The difference between 
the common lute and theorbo, was in the latter having two 
necks, and thence called in Latin Cithara dijuga. 

Kapfberger, who affifted Kircher in compiling many 
parts of his Mufurgia, is highly praifed by that laborious, 
but often credulous and vifionary author ; but, according to 
Bapt. Doni, Kapfberger was loquacious and prefumptuous. 
The truth is, that the pra¢tical mufician and the dilettante 
theorift were rivals in the favour of cardinal Barberini, af- 
terwards Urban VIII., a lover and patron of mufic. Both 
the difputants were reformers, but with different views : 
Doni, acredulous believer in the miraculous powers of the 
mufic of the ancients, without underftanding the modern ;- 
and Kapfberger, an innovator, who wifhed to have the compo- 
fitions of Palettrina banifhed the church, in order to make 
way for his own. The feuds of muficians and their parti- 
zans are feldom worth recording ; as it gften happens that 
they are unable to explain to the public the caufe of their 
difference. 

KAPSDORF, in Geography, a town of Hungary 
26 miles N.N.W. of Caffovia. 

KAPTERO, an ifland in the gulf of Bothnia, near the: 
E. coat, about eight miles long and two broad ; 2 miles W. 
of Wala. 

KAPTSCHAK, a large and well-compacted ftate,, 
which Banty, the kinfman of the great Tchingis or Zingil- 
khan, founded, about the year 1240, fell, in the year 1441, 
into four khanates, viz. Kazan, Aitrachan, Kaptfchak, and’ 
the Krim. The firlt of thefe were, fomewhat more thar 
100 years afterwards, conquered by the Ruflians ; but the 
fourth of thefe ftates preferved its independency above 230 
years longer. At prefent, however, they altogether form a 
part of the Ruffian empire. The khanate of Kaptfchak, 
which, from the time of its feparation in 1441, has had its 
principal feat in the plain, which is now called the Aftra- 
chan-{teppe, fell firit. So long ago as the year 1506, it lott 
its laft khan, and was divided among the fovereigns of Ka- 
zan, Aftrachan, and the Krim, on which at length it came 
to Ruffia by the conquelt of the two former ftates, Thele re- 
peated {ubjugations had reduced the Kapt{chak ‘Tartars: to 
an infignificant refidue, which, now removed from its ancient 
hometlead, dwells among Bafchkirs and Kirghifes, though 
{till retaining its appellation, and the memory of its origin. 
Tooke. 

KAR, atown of Perfia, in the province of Irak 3, 156 
miles N. of I{pahan. 

KARA, a river of Ruffia, which rvns into the Karfkoi 
fea.at Karfkoi.— Alfe, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat ; 
60 miles S.W. of Gogo.—Alfo, a town of Hindooltan, in 
Berar; Smiles N. of Chanda. 

KARA-AGATZ, a town of European Turkey, in Ro- 
mania; 6 miles S. of Adrianople. 

KARA-BAGAN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Nato- 
lia; 2q4rmiles S. of Milets, 

KARABAGH, or the Black Garden, a mountainous 
province of the principality of Georgia, fouth of the wiver 
Aras, 

Kk \RABAS, a mountain of Grand Bucharia; so miles 
Ni. of Samareaud.— ANo, a town of Perfia, m the pro- 
vince of Irak; 70 miles S.S,W. of Hamadan, 

KARABASAR, a town of Roflia, in the government 
of ‘l'auris ; 35 wiles N.E. of Bagateray. 

KARA- 
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KARABAZARI, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in Na- 


tolia ; 20 miles W. of Kuangari. 

KARABE. See Carase. 

KARABEI-SHEH, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in 
the province of Mazanderan, on the coatt of the Cafpian 
fea; 60 miles E. of Fehrabad. 

KARA-BIGNAR, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Ca- 
ramania; 20 miles S. of Akferai. 

KARABIOW,a town of Poland, in Podolia; 12 miles 
N. of Kaminiec. 

KARABOA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia ; 
24 miles W. of Artaki. 

KARABOGAS, a bay on the E. fide of the Cafpian 
fea, 40 miles long and 25 broad, the water of which is very 
bitter. N. lat. 41° 45’. E. long. 54° 44’. 

KARABOULAKI, a town of Georgia, in the province 
of Carduel: 45 miles S. of Gori. 

KARABUNAR, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Cara- 
mania; 40 miles E. of Cogni. 

KARAC, a town of Arabia Petrzea, on the river Safia ; 
90 mites S. of Jerufalem. N. lat. 30° 44’. E. long. 35° 

SARA CAL, or CARACALLA, a town of Walachia; 
60 miles S.W. of Bucharett. 

KARACUZ, a town of Perfian Armenia; 22 miles 
E.S.E. of Erivan. 

KARADERA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Diar- 
bekir ; ro miles §.5.E. of Merdin. 

KARADJEHLAR, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Na- 
tolia ; 36 miles S.W. of Caltamena. 

KARADJUK, atown of Natolia ; 20 miles S.E. of 
Degnizlu. 

KARADRO, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in Carama- 
nia; 5o miles W.S.W. of Selefke. 

KARADSHELAR, a town of Natolia; 40 miles N. 
of Angura. 

KARAEVIAN, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Perm ; 64 miles S.S.W. of Ekaterinograd. 

KARAGANSKOI, Caps, a cape on the E. coaft of 
the Cafpian fea. N. lat. 44’ 20’. 

KARAGINSKOIL, an ifland in the N. Pacifie ocean, 
near the N.E. coaft of Kamtfchatka, about 80 miles in cir- 
cumference. N. lat. 59°. E. long. 162° 14’. 

KARAGODE, a town of the ifland of Ceylon; 86 
miles S. of Candy. 

KARAGOL, atown of Grand Bucharia, feated ona 
lake ; 24xniles S.W. of Bucharia. 

KARAH, a town of Arabia, inthe province of Nedsjed ; 
300 miles E. of Mecca. 

KARAHAUM, a town of Bengal; 13 miles N.W. of 
Toree. 

KARAHISSAR, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Cara- 
mania; 38 miles S. of Yurcup. See Apniom, &c. 

KARA-HOTUN, a town of Tartary, in the country 
of the Monguls ; 120 miles N.W. of Peking. N. lat. 41° 
FG). Any done E21 Gi 

KARAJIN; a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Braclaw, near the Bog; 50 miles S.E. of Braclaw. 

KARAIS, atown of Sweden, in the province of Savo- 
lax ; 35 miles N.N.W. of Nyflot. 

KARAITES. See Caralres. 

KARAKAJI, in Geography, a town of Georgia, in the 
province of Kaket ; 80 miles S.E. of Teflis. 

KARAKAKOOA Bay, a bay on the W. fide of the 
ifland of Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich iflands, fituated in 
a diftri@ called Akona. Itis about a mile in depth, and 
bounded by two low points of land, at the diftance of half 
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a league, and bearing S.S.E. and N.N.W. from each other. 
On the N. point, which is flat and barren, flands the village 
of Kowrowa; and inthe bottom of the bay, neara grove 
of tall cocoa-nut trees, there is another village of a more 
confiderable fize, called Kakooa; between them runs a high 
rocky cliff, inacceffible from the fea-fhore. On the S. fide, 
the coatt, for about a mile inland, has a rugged appearance ; 
beyond which the country rifes with a gradual afcent, and is 
overfpread with cultivated inclofures, and groves of coco1~ 
nut-trees, where the habitations of the natives are fcattered in 
great numbers. The fhore, all round the bay, is covered with 
a black coral rock, which makes the landing very dangerous 
in rough weather, except at the village of Kakooa, where 
is a fine fandy beach, with a * morai,’”’ or burying-place, at 
one extremity, and a {mall well of frefh water at the other, 
This bay, appearing to Capt. Cook a proper place to refit 
the fhips, and lay in a frefh fupply of water and provifions, 
he caufed them to move on the N. fide, about ¢ of a mile 
from the fhore, Kowrowa bearing N.W. This was in Ja- 
nuary 1779. The natives came from the fhore in aftonifhing 
numbers, and expreffed their joy by finging and fhouting, 
and exhibiting a variety of wild and extravagant geftures, 
Capt. Cook was received by the chiefs of the ifland with a 
refpect, approaching to adoration ; and the natives, though 
they manifelted a propenfity to pilfering, treated him and 
his companions with a great degree of hofpitality. On the 
4th of February, the fhips unmoored and failed out of the 
bay, being followed on their departure by a great number 
of canoes. It was the defign of Capt. Cook to finifh the 
furvey of this ifland before he vifited the other iflands, in 
hopes of finding a road better fheltered than the bay which 
was now left. But the weather becoming {qually and tem- 
peftuous, it was found neceflary to return to this bay; 
where the natives manifefted a very different difpofition from 
that which they had difcovered on the firft vifit. They now 
appeared hoftile, and adverfe to every exercife of hofpitality. 
Several circumftances occurred, which ferved to widen the 
breach between the iflanders and Capt. Cook; and it was 
found neceflary to recur to the ufe of arms. For fubfequent 
particulars, and an account of the unfortunate death of the 
commander, fee his biographical article, 

KARAKALPAKS, a tribe of Tartars fettled in Ruf- 
fia, who called themfelves Kara-Kiptfchaks, and inhabit 
the diftri&s on the Syr Darya, a confiderable river {prings 
ing from the lake Aral. They divide themfelves, according 
to’ their pofition, into the upper and the nether horde. Pre- 
vious to the origin of the Kazanian khanate (fee Kazan), 
they removed to the Volga; where, preffled by the Nogays, 
they marched like the Chivinfes, not as other nations did to 
the weft, but back towards the eaft, into their prefent feats, 
About the year 1742 the nether horde, then confilting of 
30,000 kibitkas, implored the Ruffian protection; but 
the Kirghifes, againft whom they were defirous of fecuring 
themfelves, took fuch fanguinary vengeance, that the greater 
part of them was exterminated, and thofe who remained 
were obliged to return to the upper horde. Ass they feldom 
have the courage to flee from the Kirghifian captivity, 
their number in Ruffiais very {mall. ‘Tooke’s Ruff. Emp. 
vol. i. 

KARAKAN, a town of Curdiflan; 10 miles S.W. of 
Betlis. ' 

KARAKECHIS, a town of Perfian Armenia; 48 
miles N.E. of Erivan. 

KARAKERMAN, a town of European Turkey, in 
Bulgaria ; 36 miles $.S.E. of Ifmail. N. lat. 44° 45’. E. 
ling. 29° 53%. 

KARAKITA, a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, be- 

longing 


, 
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Tonging to the king of Ternate. N. lat. 3°6!. E. long. 
a 24: 

ARAKUM, or the Black Sand, the name of a great 
defert, which forms the northern boundary of Khorafan 
and modern Perfia. 


KARAKURODY, a town of Perfia, in the province 


of Schirvan ; 20 miles S. of Scamachie. 


KARALANSKA, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 


ment of Irkutfk, on the Tungufka; 72 miles N.W. of 


Tlimfk. 

KARALEIJANGO, a town of Africa, in Kaarta. 
N. lat. 14° 20’. W. long. 6° 20'. 
~KARALUKALA, a town of Turkifh Armenia, in 
the government of Erzerum ; 30 miles E. of Erzerum. 


KARAMAN, a town of European Turkey, in Bul- 


, garia; 35 miles K.S.E. of Nicopoli. 


 KARAMEISCHEVO, atown of Rufiila, in the govern- 
ment of Tver; 72 miles N. of Tver. 

KARAMIT, a town of Natolia; 30 miles E.S.E. of 
Macri. 
_KARAMUSAH, a town of Natolia, on a bay of the 
fea of Marmora; 36 miles N.N.E.of Burfa. 

KARAN, a town of Africa, in Benin, in which isa 
manufadture of fine cloth. 

KARANKALLA, a town of Africa, in Kaarta; 10 
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hard; its ftalk, when dried aud burnt, ferves for tinder ; 
and when brifkly rubbed on a harder wood, it takes fire, and 
confumes itfelf, 

KARATAS, in Botany, Plum. Gen. 10. t. 33, the Wet 
Indian name of a fine plant referred by Linnaus to Bromelia ; 
fee that article, fp. 2. 

KARATCHIN, in Geography, a Ruffian ofrog, in 
the peninfula of Kamtfchatka ; tifty miles from Bolcheret- 
fkoi. It is pleafantly fituated by the fide of the river 
Awatfka, and confiits of three log-houfes, three jourts, or 
houfes made under ground, and nineteen balagans, or fum- 
mer habitations. he inhabitants are a fingularly hofpitable 
people. 

KARATOPE, a town of Hami, in Chinefe Tartary ; 
30 miles W. of Hami. 

KARAT-SIRIM, atown of Curdiftan; 40 miles S.E. 
of Kerkuk. 

KARATUIN, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Irak ; 40 miles N.E. of Nehavend. 

KARAULNOI, atown of Roffia, in the government 
of Kolivan, on the Genifei ; 60 miles S. of Krafnoiarfk. 

KARAVUN, a town of Hindooftan, in Dooab; 40 
miles W. of Pattiary. 

KARBENING, atown of Sweden, in Weftmannland ; 
30 miles N. of Stroemfholm. 
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KARBY, a town of Sweden, in Weft Bothnia ; 
miles N. of Lulea. 

KARCARA, a town of Perfia, in Segeftan ; 70 miles 
N.W. of Zareng. 

KARCOJA, a town of Perfia, in Segeftan; 21 miles 
N.W. of Zareng. 

KARCZOW, a town of the duchy of Warfaw; 16 
miles S.W. of Czerfk. 

KARDAMA, in Hindoo Mythology, a being fometimes 
faid to have been an avatara or incarnation of the god Siva, 
and to have been produced by Brahma’s fhadow ; fome- 
times he is faid to be one of the Rifhis. See Rusu. 

KARDANAH, in Geography. See Betus. 

KARDGHA, the name of a fhort fword held in the 
hand of Hindoo deities of avenging character ; the facritical 
weapon. 

KARDUH, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Kerman; 56 miles N. of Mattih. 


miles W. of Kemmoo. 
KARANSEBES, a town of Hungary, on the Temis ; 
38 miles E.S.E. of Temifwar. 
_ KARASBAG, a town of Perfian Armenia; 174 miles 
_E.S.E. of Erivan. 
KARASM, or Cuarasm, a country of Afia, bounded 
on the N. by Turkeltan, on the E. by Grand Bucharia, 
on the S. by Khorafan, and onthe W. by the Cafpian fea ; 
about 320 miles from N. to S. and about as much from E. 
to W. The country is in general fertile, and is divided 
-among feveral Tartarian princes, one of whom takes the 
title of khan, affuming pre-eminence over the reft. The 
capital is Urkonje, which is the ufual refidence of the 
khan in winter; butin fummer he ufually encamps on 
the fides of the river Amol ; his camp being called Khiva. 
He is faid to be able to raife forty or fifty thoufand horfemen. 
‘This country was formerly full of cities, towns, and caf- 
ties, ftrong and populous: it was then a province of the 


Perfian and Arabian empires; but it was probably moft 


flourifhing, when it fubfifted as an independent kingdom, 
under the family of the Kharafm khans, who by conquett 
annexed to it the whole of Iran, or Perfia at large, and 


KAREDJUK, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 
20 miles $.S.W. of Degnizlu. 

KAREK, a town of Perfia, in Segeftan ; 30 miles S. 
of Futheng. 

KAREK, atown of Perfia, in the province of Lariftan ; 


Turan, or the countries N. of the Gihon or Amu, thus 
forming a great empire, of which Urkonje was the capital. 
- At prefent its cities are few, and much reduced by the defo- 
lating power of the Ufbecks, who have introduced poverty 

and diftrefs wherever they have fettled. 

KARASU, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Caramania ; 
too miles S.E. of Yurcup.—Alfo, a river of Pertia, called 

Karanfu, which rifes in the N.W. part of the province of 

Trak, and runs into the Tigris, near Bafforah, anciently 

called Euleus and Choafpes.—Alfo, a river of Afiatic 

Turkey, called Koremoz, which rifes near Kaifarieh in 

Caramania, and runs into the Euphrates near Ilija. 

KARAT, atown of Arabia, in the province of Oman ; 

390 miles S.W. of Mafcat. 

Karat. See Carar. 

~KARATA, by fome called caraguata maca, a kind of 

aloe growing in America; whofe leaves, when boiled, are 

made into a thread, of good ufe for making cloth, fithing 

Mets, kc. Its roots or leaves, thrown into the water, ftupify 

the fidhes to that degree, that they are eafily taken with the 


42 miles S, of Lar. 

Karex, or GARAK, an ifland fituated on the E. 
coatt of the Perfian gulf, between Abu Scheehr and Bender 
Rigk, containing only a fingle village ; but appearing, from 
its aqueduéts cut in the rocks, to have been formerly 
more populous in proportion to its extent, which is about 
five leagues in circumference. The Dutch, whe once had a 
{ettlement here, made the ifland famous, by carrying ona 
great trade from hence to Baffora, under the direction of ba- 
ron Kniphaufen. But Mir Mahenna, prince of Bender Rigk, 
having made an unfuccefsful attempt upon the ifland, at 
length concluded a peace with the Dutch governor, who was 
the fecond in fucceflion to Kniphaufen, andthe Dutch trade 
for fome time met with no interruption, Ata fubfequent 
period Mir Mahenna made a defcent upon Karek, and 
befieged the town, ‘The Arab, having outwitted Van Hout- 
ing, the Dutch governor, entered the fort with a {mall re- 
tinue, in order to fettle terms of accommodation ; and hav- 


ing made the Dutch garrifon prifoners, fent them to Bata. 
via. 
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via. This évent happened in the end of December 1765. 
 Veffels failing to Peliosis generally touch at this ifland for a 
‘pilot. N. lat. 29° E. long. 50° 26’. 

KAREMPI, Cues} Kai empibaran, or Cape Pifello, a 
cape on the coait of Natolia, in the Black feat N.. lat. 42° 

a0. E. long. 33° 10’. 

K AREND AR, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Khorafan ; , 210 sas N. of Herat. 

KARE “POS, a town of Ruilia, in the government of 
Archangel ; 6o miles N.E. of Archangel. 

KAREVON, a town of Peria, in Farfiftan; 35 miles 
N. E. of Pala. 

KAREZ IN, a town of Perfia, in Farfittans Go miles 
Ss. i of Berder Rigk. 

KARFE, a Bind of cinnamon. 

KARGALDZIN, in Geography, a lake of Ruf- 
flan ‘Lartary, 60 miles in circuit; 340 miles S. of Oren- 
burg. 

KARG APOL, a town of Ruffia, onthe N. fide of the 
lake Latcha. N. lat. 61° 30. E. long, 38° 50!. 

KARGHERD), a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Khorafan; 16 miles N.W. of Futheng. 

KARG HERON, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Ghilan; 60 miles N.N.W. of Refhd. 

KARGHI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia ; 27 
miles N.E. of Kiangari. 

KARGINIGI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Olonetz ; 32 miles W. of Vitegra, 

KARGO, a province of Africa, in the kingdom of 
ZZoango, famous for ite mines of excellent copper. 

KA RIADEH, a town of Natolia, in the pull of Smyrna; 
18 miles W. of Smyrna, 

KARJALA, a anes of Sweden, in eRe. government. of 
Abo; 23 miles N. of Abo. 

KARIATAIN, atown of Arabia, in the province of 
Nedsjed, anciently Kirjathjearim 5 3 300 miles E. of Medina. 

KARIATEIN, a town of the defert of Syria; 60 
miles S. W. of Palmyra, 

KARIBAZARI, a town of Natolia; 18 miles W. of 
- Kiangari. 

KARIKAL, or Carica, a town of Hindooftan; on 
the coatt of the ‘Kingdom of Tanjore, fituated on one of the 
branches of the Cauvery ; eded by the king of Tanjore to 
the French. It contains Bee mofques, 14 pas’ rads, and about 
500 inhabitants. It was taken by the Englith in 1760, and 
retaken in 1779; fix miles S. of - Tranquebar, 

KARINAIS, a town of Sweden, in the government of 


Abo; zo miles N.E. of Abo. 
seers ke aeee of Africa, inBambouk. N. lat. 
rz 36". W. long. 9° 


KA pees a town of | 5 Sire in the province of Nyland ; 
Yo miles N.NJE. of Eknas. 

KA RISTOJO, a town of Sweden, in Nyland 
NINE. of Whreds. 

KARK, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the Tigris ; 80 
miles N.N.W. of Bagdad. 

KARKA, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in the government 
of Sivas; 3omiles S, of Toeat. 

KARKARLANG, a fmalbifland in the Pacific 5 
belonging to a clufter'called Meanges. N. lat. 4° 45". 
long. 126 59 - 

K ARKTI, an ifland in the Mediterranean; fix milesW. of 
“Rhodes. N. lat. rs as) long. 27° 19). 

' ~ KARKOLA, a town of Sweden; in- Tavaftland; 24 
niles E. of Tavafthus. 

“KARKRONY, a building where the Hess manufac- 
tures of Perfia are carried OR. - 


3; 16 miles 
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Here are made their tapeltries, cloth of gold, filk, ail 
and brocades, velvets, tafieties, coats of mail, abt res, bows, 
arrows, and other arms. here are alfo in it painters in 
miniature, gold{miths, lapidaries, &c,. 

KARKU, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in North 
Finland ; 35 miles S,E. of Biorneberg. 

KA RLA \NDA, a iaws, As Sweden, in Warmeland 5 4e 
miles W.N.W. of Carltta ' 

KARLBE, a Saxon. word, ufed in our laws, fometimes 
fimply for aman, andfometimes for a /ervant or clits 

Hence the Saxons call a feaman ‘a bu/carle, anda domeftie 
fervant a hu/carle. ‘ 

Kare femp, aterm ufed by our country panne for the 
latter green hemp. 

KARLEB Y) Gamra,. in Geagraphy, a feanort town of. 
Sweden, in Eat Bothnia, with a good harbour. It trades 
principally in hemp, falt, and fhip building ; : 6o miles S.W. 
of Cajana. NN. lat..63- 50"), IG. Jong.i23 28s ams 

Karzeny, Wy, a town of eee in’ Eafe Bothnia, ‘ 
feated on the river Lappojock, abcut five miles from the | 
fea, built in 1620 by Gul tavus Adolphus 5 ; 7o miles S.W. 
of Cajana. N. lats63° 32's E. long. 22° 26. 

KARLUTZKA, a town of Raffia, in the government — 
of Irkutfk ; eight miles E. of Niznei Udinfk. ; 

ICARLY,.a 1 village fituated on the road between Bom- 
bay and Poona, having i in its vicinity a lofty hill, in which * 
are fome excavations that have not, until within thefe few — 
years, come under the notice of Harppeana The hill is 
named Ekyera, and is two or three miles to the N.E. of 
ey , but the excavations are generally called by the name — 
of the village. The late Mr. Wales, a very re{pectable ar=— 
tilt, was the firft European who.explored this magnificent 
eavern-temple, of which he made feveral accurate fletchesy 
and copied feveral infcriptions. The fketches have not beea 
publithed, nor have, we believe, the infcriptions been hitherto — 
explained. Lord Valentia has more recently vilited Karly, 
and in his ** Travels’? defcribes the cave, of which a beau- 
tiful view and a ground plan are given; and Mr. Salt, who 
accompanied his lordthip, has, in his elegant. feries of orien 
views, given two of this beautiful temple. Major Moor, 
who has alfo frequently vilited it, has given a plate of fome 
of its feulptures in his Hindoo Penvheont "There are many 
apartments feooped out of the rock in an glevated fituation, 
having flat tops, as ufual in moit of the Indian excavations 7 
but the grand apartment of Ekvera is arched, and of a moth 
ftriki cing and: magnificent defcription. “ Its fize, and thé pe 
culiarity of its form,”’ fays lord Valentias “firuck me witht 
the vreateft altonifament. It confiits of a veitibule of an 
oblong {quare thape, divided from the temple itfelf, whichis 
arched and fupported by pillars. Thelength of the wholes 
is one hundved and twenty-fix feet, the breadth fortyslix 
feet. No figures of any deities are to be found within- the 
pagoda, but the walls of the veftibule are covered wath 
carvings, in alto-relievo, of elephants, of human figures of 
both fexes, and of Budha, who 1s reprefented i in fom plea 
as fitting crofs-legized, in others he is ere€t, and in all 
tended by figures i in the at of adoration; and in one iledld 7 
two ‘figures itanding on the lotus. are fanning him, while 
others hold a rich crown over his head. I think, therefore,’ 
that it is beyond difpute, ic’ the whole was dedicated to 
Budha.”’ Travels, vol. ii, p. 163. (See Boopu.) “The 
farther end of the cave is round, the fides ftraight 5. a row of 
pillars, ten feet from the fides, fapport kneeling elephants, 
on which are feated hum n figares, all beautifully feulp 
tured.. From a cornicé, running the whole length of the 
temple over theheads of the figures, {pring ribs of. weed 
tonming" an ‘arch, ec touching -in its whole concawityath 
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roof which they feem to fupport. This is a fingularity not 
known to exift elfewhere. ‘The wooden ribs are not more 
than three feet apart, and about two in depth, and nine 
inches thick, and have fomething the appearance of a fhip’s 
bottom, inverted. They run parallel to each other, forming 
a fine arch, from fide to fide of theapartment. The pillars 
are fixteen in number on each fide, with a {pace between 
qual to the diameter of their ball, viz. about four feet. 
The pedeftals are {quare, the fhafts polygonal. Seven 
plainer columns continue the line at the end : on them refts an 
architrave, whence an arch {prings inwards, forming a roof 
over the altar, as it may be called, which in the Hindoo Pan- 
on is faid to “ contilt of a vaft hemifphere of {tone, refting 
ona round pedettal of greater diameter, and having its con- 
ity furmounted by a fort of canopy or umbrella of peculiar 
conftruétion. The principal arched temple of Kenera is 
exactly on the fame plan of that here defcribed, and the altar 
alike in both. ‘That at Elora, defcribed by fir Charles 
t, in vol. vi. of the Afiatic Refearches, is alfo exatly 
nilar in refpe€t to ground plan, but the principal objec 
different, being Budha himfelf, with the femi-globe on 
the round’ pedeftal behind him. In neither of thefe three 
rched caves will, I think, be found any fculptures re- 
ring to the gods of the Brahmans; and thefe three are 
the only caves that I ever faw or heard of conftru€ted with 
an arched roof. AndI prefume to hazard an opinion that 
ley are of modern origin, relatively with other excavations 
at Ellora and. on Elephanta, containing, with and without 
Sudha, many of the deities now worfhipped by the Brah- 
mas «:" ; 
_& What I would hence infer is, that in the older feulp- 
tures we find Budha mixed with the other Hindoo gods ; 
Elephanta and the flat-roofed Pantheiftic temples at Ellora, 
reckon among the oldeft. In fculptures more modern, 
idha, as a deity, is often feen exclufively pourtrayed ; 
e arched caves of Ellora, Karly, and Kenera, I judge to 
be-of later date; and as to form and proportion, of more 
fined and elegant conftruction, May we not be allowed, 
com thefe premifes, to deduce a farther confirmation of the 
lea that the Budha incarnation of Vifhnu, and the feétarial 
ty of that name, exclufively worfhipped by fo many dif- 
ent nations under fo many different forms and defignations, 
are one and the fame perfon? and that fuch exclufive wor- 
fhip, and its accompanying ceremonies and privations, is a 
fy or reformation, or whatever it may be termed, of the 
more ancient Brahminical religion? Among European as 
ell as Indian enquirers, this opinion will find the moft 
rous, but, like other majorities, not the mott zealous 
upporters. _ 
“ Sir Charles Malet’s plate of Ellora gives exactly a re- 
tation of the temples of Karly and Kenerah as far as 
rd ground-plan and general defign ; and they mutt cer- 
have originated in‘the fame perfon, as one has been 
en.from the other. ‘I'he. capitals of the interior pillars, 
om which the arched roofs fpring, are different ; at Ellora 
hey appear to be menin the aét of adoration ; at Karly the 
entablatures are elegantly formed of figures of men and wo- 
feated on kneeling elephants, whofe probofei, joining at 
the angles, form, in graceful curves, the volutes of the 
itals.”” P. 245. 
“In Mr. Daniel’s publications of oriental feenery, unri- 
valled in elegance by any production of the Britith prefs, 
re a feries of views of Ellora, finifhed from the {ketches of 
» Wales. ‘To thefe we refer fuch as defire a faithful pic- 
ture of thefe truly wonderful excavations, of which fome ac- 
bunt Occurs in an earlier volume, under the article Exnora. 
ee alfo Exreruanta, (in which article we will here no- 
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tice an error in the ancient and native name of this cn- 
rious and interefting ifland, which is Ghari-puri, or Gari- 
pouri, and not, as mifprinted, Gari-pouli,) and. Kenena 
for fome farther particulars of the cavern-temples of India. 

KARM, an ifland in the North fea, about 12 miles long, 
and two wide, near the coaft of Norway. N. lat. 59° 17’. 
E. long. 5°°32'. 

KARMALA, in Hindoo Mythology, a fervant or minifter 
of Yama, the judge of departed {pirits. See YAMA. 

KARMELIS, in Geography, a town of Curdiftan; 12 
miles E. of Moful. 

KARMATIANS, an Eaftera feé& which bore an in- 
veterate malice again{t the Mahometans, and began to ranfe 
difturbances in the year of the Hegira 278. It is faid te 
have originated with a poor perfon, called Karmata, ‘who 
came from Chufiftan, in Perfia, to the villaces near Cufa, 
and there feigned great ftrictnefs and fanétity ; alleging that 
God had enjoined him to pray fifty times a day, and pre- 
tending to invite people to the obedience of a certain Imam 
of the family of Mahomet. ‘This courfe he purfued till he 
had formed a great party, out of which he chofe twelve as 
his apoftles, to govern the reft, and to propagate his doc- 
trines. But as his doétrines promoted idlenefs, particularly 
among the hufbandmen and peafants, he was feized by the. 
governor of the province, imprifoned, and menaced with 
death. But this menace having been overheard by a girl, 
who was one of the goveruor’s domeftics, the took the key 
of the dungeon from under her matter’s pillow whilft he was 
afleep, releafed the prifoner, and returned the key to the 
place where fhe had found it. On the following morning, 
when the faé& was known, his adherents announced that 
God had. taken him into heaven. He afterwards appeared 
in another province, declaring to his followers, that it was 
not in the power ofaany one to hurt him: at length, hoy- 
ever, his refolution failed him, and he retired into Syria, 
and was not heard of any more. His fect continued, and 
it was pretended that he was a true prophet, and that he 
had left them a new law, which changed the ceremonies and 
form of prayer ufed by the Moflems, having introduced a 
new faft, having allowed them to drink wine, and having 
difpenfed with the obligation of feveral precepts of the 
Koran. The precepts of this facred book they interpreted 
allegorically. From the year above-mentioned, the Karma- 
tians, under feveral leaders, gave almoft continual difture 
bance to the Caliphs and their Mahometan fubjeéts for f{e- 
veral years, committing great outrages in Chaldea, Arabia, 
Syria, and Mefopotamia ; and at length eftablifhing a con- 
fiderable principality, which attained its height of eminence 
and power in the reign of Abu Dhaher, famous for the cap- 
ture of Mecca, and the indignities offered by him to its 
temple; but it foon after declined and came to nothing. 
The [fmaelians of Afia refembled the Karmatians, if they 
were not a branch of them. —Thefe Ifmaelians, in 453, pof- 
felled themfelves of Al Jebal, in the Perfian Irak, under 
the conduét of Hafan Sabah; and this prince, with his de- 
feendants, enjoyed the fame for 171 years, till the whole 
race of them was deflroyed by Holagu the. Tartar, D’ Her- 
belot. Sale's Koran, 

KARMIN, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in Segeftan ; 
25 miles N.E. of Zareng. 

KARMOE, a {mall ifland in the North fea, near the 
coalt of Norway. N. lat. 59° 10’. 

KARMSUND, a ftrait in the North. fea, between the 
land of Carmen and the coalt of Norway. 

KARMUK, a town of Curdiftan, on the fide of the lake 
Van; 22 miles N.N.E. of Betlis. 

KARNAC, See Carnac, 


4.T RARNE, 


as We 


KARNE, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Bornou. 

IK ARNICAR, a town of Grand Bucharia ; 20 miles 
N.£. of ‘Termed. 

KARNKOWSKI, Sranistaus, in Biography, cele- 
brated as a Polifh writer and ftatefman, was born in 1525. 
le was educated for the church, and obtained a bifhopric 
about the year 1563, and upon the death of Sigifmund 
Auguitus, king of Poland, in 1572, he promoted the elec- 
zion of Henry of Valois, and, on his reception, made an 
eloquent harangue to him in the name of the ftates. After 
the abdication of this prince, Karnkowfki nominated Anne, 
ihe fitter of the late Sigifmund, queen of Poland, and 
crowned her hufband, Stephen Battori, upon the refufal of 
the primate to perform this office. After this he placed the 
crown on the head of Sigifmund III. prince of Sweder, 
who was acknowledged by the kingdom. He had already 
ivcceeded to the primacy, and, in 1590, he joined a party 
who were in oppolition to the gteat chancellor, Zamoifky, 
and convoked an extraordinnry aflembly at Kiow, in which 
he endeavoured to cancel the ordinances of the laft diet. 
This flep rendering him unpopular, he was obliged to feek a 
reconciliation with the chancellor. He died in 1603, at the 
age of feventy-eight, and was interred in the Jefuits’ college 
at Kalifh, which he had founded. As an inftru€tor of youth 
he did much to reform the fyitems of education: but as an 
author he is known by ‘ Hiftoria Interregni Polonici,”’ 
being a relation of the affairs of the interregnum fucceed- 
ing the abdication of Henry of Valois: “« De Jure Provin- 
ciarum, Terrarum, Civitatumque Pruffie :’’ ‘ Epiftole Il- 
luftrium Virorum, lib. ii.’’ This collection of letters is very 
rare, and is faid to contain many important particulars. re- 
lative to the hiftory of Poland, from 1564 to 1577. 

KARNOWL, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar; 38 miles N.N.W. of Hajypour. N. lat. 26°17’. 
EW lone. Se7 ur 

KAROLI, Jasper, in Biography, a Hungarian divine, 
who flourifhed towards the ane of the fixteenth century, 
was held ia high eftimation for his talents as a philofopher, 
theologian, and philologilt, and much admired asa preacher. 
His memory is greatly revered on account of his having 
tranflated the bible from the original Hebrew into his native 
language. This work was publithed at Hanover, in 4to., in 
the year 1608, and another impreffion of it was given to the 
_ public from the prefs at Frankfort, in 8vo., by Albert 
_ Molnar. ‘The work has been reprinted very frequently, in 

‘different countries, and is fill held in high eftimation. 

KAROLOU-KALA, in Geography, a town of Turkith 
Armenia; 42 miles E. of Erzerum. 

KAROP, a town of Rufha, in the government of Noy- 
gorod Sieverfkoi ; 28 miles S. of Novgorod Sieverfkoi. 

KAROS, an ifland in the. Grecian Archipelago, fix 
miles in circumference ; 6 miles S.E. of Naxia. N. lat. 
g6-.43" ©..dong..257 20. 

KAROTTA,a{mall iland in the Pacific ocean, belonging 
to the cluiter called Meanges. N. lat. 5°. E.long. 126’ 50’. 

KAROULI, atown of European Turkey, in Beffara- 
bia; 68 miles S.W. of Bender. 

KARPILAX, a town of Sweden, in Tavaftland ; 14 
miles N.E. of Jamfio. 

KARPILOWKA, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Kiev; 8 miles N.N.W. of Kiev. 

KARRIARPODUR, a town of the circar of Gohud ; 
16 miles N. of Gohud. 

KARRIETEN, a town of Arabia, in Yemen; 
miles S.S.E. of Chamir. 

K ARROO, a Hottentot name given, in the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, to vait pains, which are inter- 
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pofed between the great chains of mountains, Out of their 
impenctrable furfaces of clay, gliftening with fmall cryftals 
of quartz, and condemned to perpetual drought and aridity;. 
not a blade of grafs, and fcarcely a verdant twig, occurs to- 
break the barren uniformity. The hills, by which thefe furs. 
faces are fometimes broken, are chiefly eompofed of fragmento 
of blue flate, or mafles of felt{par, and argillaceous iron- 
{tone ; and the furfaces of thefe are equally denuded of plants. 
as thofe of the plains. Yet, Mr. Barrow obferves, that 


wherever the Karroo plains are tinged with iron, and water. 


can be brought upon them, the foil is found to be extremely: 
produétive.. Barrow’s Africa, vol. i. p. 32. 


KARS, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Aladulia; 2¢- 


miles N N.E. of Adana.—Alfo, a town of Pertia, in the 
province of Kerman; 2° miles N. of Sirjian. ‘This is the 
extreme town on the frontiers of Pertia;. and though an In- 
contiderable place, is tolerably fortified. 
KARSABOO, a town of Africa, in Bambarra. 
lat.nrg? tole We long. 5° a5 . 
KARSAMAKY, a town of Sweden, in the governs 
ment of Uleo ; 65 miles 5. of Ulea. 
KARSEK, an ifland near the welt coaft of Eaft Green- 
land. N. lat. 60° 35'- W. long. 45° 20%. 
KARSHAGNI, a fiery expiation among the Hindoos, 
of which the following account is taken from Moor’s 
Hindoo Pantheon. 
feveral occafions. It is related in the Agni-purana, that a 
moft wicked perfon, named Chanyaka, had exceeded every 
known poffibility of falvation. At the court of Indra were 
affembled gods and holy men; and as they were difcourfing 


on fuch enormities, Indra, in anfwer to a pointed queltion, 


-faid that nothing certainly could expiate them except the 


karfhagni. It happened that a crow, named, from her 
friendly difpofition, Mitra-kaka, was prefent ; and fhe imme- 
diately flew and imparted the welcome news to the defpair- 


ing finner, who immediately performed the karfhagni, and 


went to heaven. This expiation confiits in the victim cover= 
ing his whole body with a thick coat of cow-dung, which, 
when dry, is fet on fire, and confumes both fin and: finner. 
Until revealed by the crow, this potent expiation was un- 
known; and it has fince been occafionally reforted’to, par- 
ticularly by the famous Sankara-Charya. The friendly 
crow was punifhed for her indifcretion ;. and: forbidden, and 


all her tribe, afcenfion to heaven, and was doomed on earth | 


to live on carrion.” P.143. See SANKARA-CHARYA. 


KARSKOI, in Geography, a fettlement of Ruffia, in- 


the government of Archangel, at the mouth of the Kara; 
600 miles EN.E. of Archangel. N. lat. 68° 35/. 
long. 64° 14!. 

Karskor Sea, that part of the Frozen ocean which lies. 
between the continent of Ruffia and Nova Zembla, extending 
from N. lat. 70° to 75”, and from E.. long. 61° to 68°. 


Karskoi Gulf, is a large bay of the Frozen ocean, lying 


to the fouth of the Karfkoi fea.. N..lat..68° to 70. FE. 
long. 62° to 69... 
KARSTORP,, a town of Sweden, in. the province oP 


~ Smaland; 48 miles S.E. of Jonkiwping.. 


KARSTULA, a town of Sweden, in the 
of Wafa; 85 miles E. of Wafa. 
KARSUN, a town of Ruflia, in the gavernment of 

Simbirfk ; 60 miles W.S.W.. of Simbirfk.. ° 
KARSURUSK, a town of Eaft Greenland. N. lat. 
61°,10'... Wy long. 45°. 
KARSYTSIAK, a town of Ealt Greenland. N. lat. 
6o° 16’. W. long. 43’. 
KARTAL, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in. Natolia, om 
the coatt of the fea of Marmora ;. 40 miles W. of Ifmid. » 
KARTAN, 


government 


Ne 
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“KARTAN, or Marray, four fmall iflands in the Ara- 
ian fea, at the entrance of the gulf of Curia Muria, 
bounding it on the S.W. N. lat. 17° 30’. E. long. 54° 


QO. 
= KARTASCHEN, a town of Roffia, in the govern- 
ment of Tobolfk, on the Irtifch; 48 miles S. of Tara. 

KARTBIRT, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in Diarbekir; 
48 miles W.N.W. of Diarbekir. 

’ KARTERON, a town of Syria, on the Euphrates ; 
ro miles S. of Ofara. 

KARTES, a town of Africa, in the country of Whi- 
dah; 12 miles E. of Sabi. 

KARTIKYA, in Hindoo Mythology, the offspring of 
Siva, whofe feed falling through the hands of Agni, the 

od of fire, into the Ganges, has given rife to other names 

lufive to his birth, of a very extravagant nature if taken 
literally, but which are moft likely aftronomical allegories; 
he is hence called Agni-bhuva, and Ganga-putra. Kumara, 
Srimana, and Skanda are others of his names. He arofe, 
fay the Puranic legends, on the banks of the Ganges, as 
bright as the fun, and beautiful as the moon; and it hap- 
pening that fix daughters of as many rajas going te bathe, 
faw the boy ; and each calling him her fon, and offering the 
breaft, the child affumed fix mouths, and received nurture 
from all, whence he was called Sefhti-matriya, that is, 
having fix mothers. Other legends relate, that on the birth 
of the child he was delivered to the Pleiads to be nurfed. 
"The Hindoos reckon but fix bright ftars in that conftella- 
tion, which is named Kritika. Thefe fix offering their 
breafts, * the fix-headed was nurtured, and named Kartikya, 
the defcendant of the Kritikas.”’ See Kririka. 

He is, however, generally efteemed the fecond fon of 
Siva and Parvati, the god of war, and commander of the 
celeftial armies, and fir William Jones, who {pells his name 
Carticeya, deems him to be clearly the Orus of Egypt and 
the Mars of Italy ; and was convinced that the name Skan- 
da, by which he is called in the Puranas, has fome connec- 
tion with the old Sekander of Perfia, whom the poets ridi- 
culoufly confound with the Macedonian. He is ufually re- 
prefented with fix heads and fix arms, and fometimes 
mounted on a peacock. Several plates of him are given in 
Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon; where, and in Af. Ret vol. i. 
and Maurice’s An. Hift. are many particulars of this warlike 
deity, from Puranic legends and other authorities. His 
fakti, or confort, is always called Kaumari, after his name 
of Kumara. 

» KARTUNSAI, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the gulf 
of Finland. N. lat. 60°30’. E. long. 27°. 

KARTUSH, a town of Turkifh Armenia, in the go- 
vernment of Cars; 52 miles N.E. of Ardanoudji. 
 KARTUTA, atown of Sweden, in the government of 
Kuopio; 20 miles W. of Kuopio. 

KARVIA, a town of Sweden; in the government of 
Abo; 47 miles N.N.E. of Biorneborg. 

KARUN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Chu- 
fiftan; 70 miles S. of Sutter: 

KARUNA, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Abo; 13 miles S.S.E. of Abo. 

~KARUP, a town of Denmark, in North Jutland; 14 
miles N.W. of Aalborg. —Alfo, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Halland; 15 miles S. of Halmitadt: 

KARZALA, a town of Roflia, in the government of 
Saratov, on the Choper; 80 miles NW. of Saratov. 

KAS, or Guess, called alfo Kyen and Quefche, a low 
fertile ifland in the gulf of Perfia, feparated trom the con- 
tinent of Perfia by a good channel about 12 miles broad, 
N. lat. 26° 34': f, long.’ 54° 4'? 
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Kas, EJ, or Kas Kafaron, a mountainous cape of Egypt, 
on the coaft of the Mediterranean ; 3 miles N. of Catieh: 
N, lat. 30° 58’. E. long. 33° 22’: 

KASABI, a town of Syria, on the Euphrates ; 
miles E. of El Der. 

KASAKURA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ximo; 
22 miles E.S.E. of Taiferoz 

KASAN. See Kazay. 

KASBAITE, or GassairTeE, a town of Algiers, ao- 
ciently called Satafa ; 50 miles S.W. of Conflantina. 

KASCHAN. See Casuayn. 

KASHGAR. See Casucar: 

KASCHIL, a-town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Benguela. 

KASCHIN, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tver; 60 miles N.E. of Tver: 

KASCHIRA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tula; 56 miles N. of Tula. 

KASCHKARANTZI, atown of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Archangel, on the White fea; 140 miles N.W. 
of Archangel. 

KASHAKLJU, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Carama- 
nia; 55 miles S.W: of Cogni. 

KASHAN. See Casnan: 

KASHEKA, in the hiftoric legends of the Hindoos, is 
the father of a very renowned afcetic and fage named Vi/ne- 
vitra ; which fee. 

KASHMIR, in Geography. See CAsumire. 

KASI, or Kass1, fometimes written Ka/bi; a Sanferit 
name of the revered city of Benares; the latter popular 
name being probably a corruption of its claffical appellation 
Vara-nari, fo called from two rivers that form a junction of 
waters and name near its fcite. See BeNanes. 

Kasi, a term in the Eait, applied to the fourth pontiff 
of Perfia, who is alfo the fecond lieutenant civil, and judges 
of temporal as well as fpiritual affairs. 

He has two deputies, who determine matters of lefs con- 
fequence; particularly quarrels arifing in coffee-houfes, which 
make a great part of their bufinefs. 

KASILAX, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Savolax ; 29 miles E, of Nyflot. 

KASIMOV, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Riazan, on the Oka, formerly the refidence of a Tartar 
prince ; 76 miles E.N.E. of Riazan. 

KASKAREL Mextix, a town of the Arabian Irak ; 
36 miles N. of Bagdad. 

KASKASKIAS, a poft-town of America, and the chief 
of Randolph county, on the §.W. bank of a river of the fame 
name, 12 miles from the mouth of the river; containing 
about rco houfes, many of which are well built with ftone ; 
and 467 inhabitants, of whom 47 are flaves.—Alfo, an 
Indian nation near the river of this name in the Indiana ter- 
ritory. In 1774 they could furnifh 250 warriors. ‘Three 
miles northerly of Kafkafkias is a village of Ilinois Indians, 
of the Kafkafkias tribe, containing, in 1774, about 210 per- 
fons and 60 warriors. ‘They were formerly brave and war- 
like, but are now degenerated and debauched. In Augutt 
1803, governor Hamilton concluded a treaty with the af- 
kafkias Indians, by which they ceded to the United States in 
full right the immenfe tra&t of country extending trom the 
mouth of the Illinois river to the mouth of the Olno; from 
thence to the mouth of the Saline creek, below the Wabath; 
thence bounded by the highlands, dividing the waters which 
run into the Wabafh from thofe which run into the Saline 
creek; thence by the highlands dividing the waters which 
run into the Wabafh from thofe which run into the Miffiipp:, 
until it reaches the river Katkafkia; thence, by the bigh- 
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lands, which divide the waters that fall into the Kafkaflcia 
river from thofe which fall into the river Illinois, and from 
thence in a dire&t courfe to the mouth of the Illinois again ; 
fuppofed to contain from ro to 12 millions of acres. The 
whole was ceded in confideration of the annual addition of 
so dollars to a like fum, which by the treaty of Green- 
ville, the Kafkafkia tribe receives every year from the United 
States, together with the refervation of 1580 acres near the 
village of Mafkafkia, for cultivation and domettic purpofes, 
Morfe,—Alfo, a river of the north-weft territory, which is 
navigable for boats 130 miles. Its courfe is S.S.W., and 
near its mouth it turns to. the S.S.E. and falls into the Miffi- 
fippi river, 84 miles from the Illinois, It runs through 
a rich country, abounding in extenfive natural meadows, 
and numberlefs herds of buffaloes, deer, &c. Along the 
eaft fide of the river lie high grounds, the banks being 
compofed of lime-ftone and free-ftone, and from 100 to 130 
feet high, divided in many places by deep cavities, through 
which many fmall rivulets pafs before they fall into the Miffi- 
fippi. The fides of thefe hills fronting the river are in 
many places perpendicular, and appear like folid pieces of 
mafonry, of various colours, figures, and fizes. Morfe. 

KASKASKUNK, a town of the Delawares, betvreen 
Great Beaver creek and Alleghany river, in Pennfylvania ; 
40 miles N. of Pittfburg. 

KASKEIRA, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Trak; 25 miles N. of Sava. 

KASKINOMPA, a fmall river which runs W. into the 
Mififippi from Teneffee, in N. lat. 36°28’. On the north 


fide of its mouth is an iron mine. 


KASKTS, a town of Sweden, in Tavaftland; 30 miles 


“E. of Tavatthus. 

KASKO, a {mall ifland in the gulf of Bothnia, near 
the coalt of Finland. N. lat. 63° 16’. E. long. go” 10’. 

KASKOYAR, a {mall ifland in the gulf of Bothnia. 
N. lat. 63°-16'.. E. long: go>\20! 

KASNICH, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Khorafan; 12 miles S. of Zauzan. 

KASR, a town of Egypt; 6 miles N.N.W. of Ath- 
mounein. 

Kasr Ahmed, a town of Tripoli, on the coal; 100 
miles E. of Tripoli. N. lat. 32° 4’. E. long. 15° 20’. 

Kasr Kiafera, a town of Egypt, built on the ruins of 
the ancient Nicopolis, on the coait of the Mediterranean ; 
5 miles N.E. of Alexandria. 

KASSAN, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Yani, 
‘on the N. fide of the Gambia; 36 miles N.W. of Pifania. 

KASSAR, an ifland of the Baltic, to the fouthward of 
Dago, with a chapel, about 11 verfts long and between 
four and feven verfts broad. 

KASSERAMANGALDM, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Baramaul; 17 miles S. of Coveriporim. 

KASSGUNGE, a town of Hindooitan, in the Dooab; 
24 miles N.W. of Pattiary. 

KASSINA, or Casuna, a kingdom of Africa, fituated 
N. of the river Niger, between Bornou and 'Tombudioo.. 
The two empires of Bornou and Kaflina extend northwards 
towards Nubia, and comprehend a very confiderable f{pace. 
In both thefe empires, the fovereigns are Mahometans; but 
their fubjeéts are faid more generally to adhere to the ancient 
worfhip ; that is to fay, the lower orders are, almoft uni- 
verfally, Negroes. Kaflina, till of late, was efteemed the 
firitin power ; but though a thoufand villages and towns are 
ftall included in its vaft domains, this empire is now confidered 
much inferior to Bornou. The circumftances of foil and 
climate, and thofe alfo which conftitute political character, 
are nearly the fame in both; their prevailing winds are the 
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fame ; their rains, which are periodical in each, though muck 
more profufe in Bornou, begin at the fame feafon ; the fame 
grains are cultivated; the fame fruits (generally {peaking), 
are produced ; and except that no camels are bred to the 
weitward of the city of Kaffina, the capital of the empire, the 
fame animals are reared. In both, the complexion of the 
inhabitants is black ; their mode of building too is fimilar, 
and their manners, though in fome refpeéts more civilized in 
Bornou, have a general refemblance. Each of the two 
empires is formed by the fubje€tion of different tribes or 
nations-to the dominion of one ruling people. The nature 
of the government, and the laws which regulate its fuccefs 
fion, are the fame'in both. In both, the ruling people are 
Mahometans ; in both, the dependent nations are compofed 
of converts to the Muffulman faith, and of adherents to the 
ancient worfhip ; and though at prefent their languages are 
different, the conquerors in both had probably the fame 
original. The word Soudan, exprefling the land of the 
Blacks, is by the Arabian geographers applied to the Ni- 
gritia of European geographers ; but fome Africans reftrit — 
it to the empire of Cafhna, which is N. of the Niger, and 
others extend it to the Negro flates on the S. of the river; 
and wifhing to exprefs the tranfcendent power and extended 
rule of the emperor of Cafhna, they call him, with extrava. 
gant compliment, the fultan of all Soudan. His real fove- — 
reignty is bounded on the N. by the mountains of Eyré, 
and by one of thofe diltri@s of the great Sahara, that furnifh 
no means of ufeful property or available dominion ; on the 
S. by the Niger; and on the E. by the kingdom of Zam- 
phara, and the empire of Bornou. Its weftern limit is not 
afcertained. There are fome circumftances of difference, 
which, notwithftanding the general refemblance between 
Bornou and Cafhna, di{criminate between them. ‘The rains 
are lefs violent in the latter than in the former. Cafhna ex- 
clufively furnifhes the Bifhnah, a {pecies of Indian corn, that 
differs from the gamphily in the blended colours of red and 
white which diftinguifh its grain. Its monkies and parrots — 
(animalsjfeldom feen in Bornou) are numerous, and of “a 
various {pecies. The meridian of its capital is confidered as 
a weftern limit, in that parallel of latitude, to the vegetation | 
of grapes and breeds of camels; for between Cafhna andthe 
Atlantic few camels are bred, and no grapes will grow. — 
The manners of the common people are lefs courteous in 
Cafhna than in Bornou; and their games are lefs expreflive 
of refleGion ; for their favourite play confifts in toflmg up 
four {mall fticks, and counting thofe that crofs each other, 
as fo many points of the number that conftitutes the game, 
But the circumftances of chief difcrimination between the — 
two empires, are thofe of language, currency, and certais 
articles of commerce. Many words occur in one language 
which are not found in the other. The currency of Cafhna, — 
like that of the Negro ftates S. of the Niger, is compofed 
of thofe fmall fhells called cowries. Of thefe fhells, 2500 
are e{limated as equal in value to a miktal of Fezzan, which 
is worth about 75 piaftres of Tripoli, or ros. 13d. fterling 
Among the few circumftances which charaéterize the trade 
of Cafhna, as diftinguifhed from that of Bornou, the mot 
remarkable is, that the merchants of the former kingdom are 
the fole carriers to other nations, of afeatee and moft valu- 
able commodity, which is only to be obtained from the inha- 
bitants of the latter. For though the fa't of Bornou fupplies 
the confumption of Cafhna, and of the Negro kingdoms to 
the fouth, yet its owners have abandoned to the commercial 
aGtivity of the merchants of Agadez the whole of that pro- 
fitable trade. The lakes, on the dreary fhores of which this 
fcarce article of African luxury is found, are feparated from 
Agadez by a march of 45 davs, and are encompafied ohm 
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fides by the fands of the vaft defart of Bilma, where the 
ardent heat of a flaming fky is returned with double fierce- 
_nefs by the furface of the burning foil. A thoufand camels, 


_ bred and maintained for the purpofe, are faid to compofe the. 


_ caravans which annually explore, in the favage wildernefs, 
the long line of this adventurous journey. Perilous however, 
and full of hardfhips as their labour is, the merchants find an 
ample recompence in the profits of their commerce; for 
while the wretched villagers who inhabit the neighbourhood 
of the lakes, and colleét the falt that congeals upon the 
fhores, are contented to receive, or obliged to accept a 
feanty price, the value which the merchants obtain in ‘the 
various markets of Cafhna, Tombuétoo, and of the countries 
5. of the Niger, is fuited to the high eftimation in which 
the article is held. The people of Agadez are equally 
anxious to avail themfelves of the produétions of their own 
country. Accordingly, being well apprifed of the fuperior 
quality of the fenna, which grows upon thefe mountains, 
they demand and receive. from the merchants of Fezzan a 
_proportionable price. From Tripoli this fenna is conveyed 
to Turkey, Leghorn, and Marfeilles. Of the other articles 
of fale which the extenfive empire of Kaffina affords, the 
principal are gold-duft, flaves, cotton cloths, which are the 
neral manufacture of Cafhna, Bornou, and the Negro 
fates S. of the Niger, goat-fkins of the red and yellow dyes, 
ox and buffalo hides, and civet ; and in return for thefe, the 
inhabitants of Kaffina receive cowries, horfes, and mares, 
_red woollen caps, check linens, light coarfe woollen cloths, 
baize, barakans or alhaiks, fmall Turkey carpets, plain 
_ Mefurata carpets, filk, wrought and unwrought, tiffues and 
_ brocades, fabre blades, Dutch knives, fciffors, coral, beads, 
{mall looking-glaffes, tiches, or a pafte prepared in Fezzan, 
_ from dates and the meal of Indian corn, and which, when- 
ever they travel, is in great requeft among the people of 
_ Fezzan; and Gooroo nuts, which are brought from the 
Negro ftates on the S. of the Niger, and which impart a 
_ pleafant bitter to any liquid in which they are infufed. 
_. The Fezzaners, equally connected by their commerce 
with Cafhna and Bornou, difpatch to the former as well as 
+ to the latter, and always at the fame feafon, an annual cara- 
van. From Mourzouk, their capital, which they leave at the 
_elofe of October, they take their courfe to the $.S.W. and 
_ proceed to the province of Hiatts, the moft barren, and the 
wort inhabited diftrict of their country. T'rom Hiatts they 
_ crofs the low mountains of Eyré, which feparate the king- 
“dom of Fezzan from the empire of Cafhna, and next arrive 
‘at the town of Ganatt, where they repofe for two days. 
_ From thence, by a march of 19 days, during fix of which 
“they are expofed to the fcorching heats of a thirfty defart, 
- they pafs on to the town of Affouda. On leaving Affouda, 
_ they traverfe a delightful country, fruitful, and populous ; 
and while the exhilarating fight of Indian corn, and of fre- 
~ quent herds of cattle accompanies and cheers their paflage, 
S the ighth day introduces them to the large and populous 
_ eity 0 Agadez, the capital of an extenfive province. Dittin- 
‘guihed as the moft commercial of. all the towns of Cathna, 
and, like Affouda and Ganatt, inhabited by Mahometans 
alone, Agadez naturally attraéts the peculiar attention of 
: the merchants of Fezzan. Many proceed no farther ; but 
the greateft part, committing to their agents the care of the 
- flaves, cotton, and fenna, which they purchafe in the courle 
_ of a 10 days’ refidence, continue their journey to the fouth. 
In this manner, if the camels are completely loaded, 47 
~ days, exclufive of thofe which are allotted to refrefhment 
and neceflary reft, are.employed in travelling from Mour- 
gouk to Agadez. At the end of three days more, amidit 
fields that are enriched with the luxuriant growth of Indian 
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corn, and paftures that are covered with multitudes of cows; 
and with flocks of fheep and goats, the traveller reaches the 
{mall town of Begzam ; from which, through a country of 
herd{men, whofe dwellings are in tents of hides; the fecond 
day conduéts him to the town of Tegomah. ‘There, as he 
furveys the ftony, uninhabited, defolate hills that form the 
cheerlefs profpeét before him, he cafts a regretful eye on 
thofe verdant fcenes that furrounded him the day before. 
Employed for two days in the paflage of thefe dreary 
heizhts, he defcends on the third to a deep and feorching 
fand, from which he emerges at the approach of the fifth 
evening, and entering a beautiful country, as pleafingly 
diverfified with the natural beauties of hills and vales and 
woods, as with the rich rewards of the hufbandman’s and 
the fhepherd’s toil, he arrives in feven days more at the 
city of Cafhna, the capital of the empire of which it bears 
the name, and the ufual refidence of its powerful fulran. 
The river Niger traverfes the empire of Cafhna with fuch 
rapidity, that no veffel can afcend its flream; and fuch is 
the want of fkill, and fuch the abfence of commercial in- 
ducements among the inhabitants of its borders, that even 
aith the current, neither veflels nor boats are feen to navi- 
ate. In one place, indeed, the traveller finds 2 paflage for 
himfelf and his goods ; but even there, though the ferrymen, 
by the indulgence of the fultan of Cafhna, are exempted 
from all taxes, the boat which conveys the merchandize 
is nothing more than an ill-conflructed raft; for the 
planks are faftened to the timbers with ropes, and the feams 
are clofed, both within and without, by a plaifler of tough 
clay. The depth of the river, at the place of paffage, which 
is more than 100 miles to the fouth-of the city oP Cafhna, 
is eftimated at 23 or 24 feet Eng!ith. (Proceedings of the 
African Affociation.) "The city of Cafhna, or Kaffina, is 
diftant 650 miles W.S.W. from Bornou, and 6go miles 
E.S.E. from Tombu€too. N. lat. 16° go’. E. long. 11° 


ot ASSON, a ftrong hilly country of Africa, of {mall ex- 
tent, bounded on the N. by the Moors of Jaffnoo, on the 
E. and S.E. by Kaarta, on the S. by the Senegal, and on the 
W. by Kajaaga; about 50 miles from N. to S., and nearly 
the fame from E. to W. N. lat. 14° to15°. W. long. 8° 
tog. 

KASSUTO, an African mufical inftrument, compofed 
of a hollow piece of wood, about an ell long, covered with 
a plate cut into a kind of feale, upon which the negroes beat 
with a ftick. See wi of the NEGROES. 

KAST, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in Segeltan; 40 
miles S.W. of Arokhage. 

KASTANOVITZ, a town of Croatia, fituated on an 
ifland in the river Unna; 50 miles S.E. of Carlfadt. 

KASTHOLM, a town of Sweden, on the S.E. coat of 
the ifland of Aland. 

KASTRICAUR, Caps, a cape on the N.E. coalt of 
the Company’s ifland, in the North Pacific ocean. N. lat. 

6° 30'.. E.long 1§1° 40%. 

KASTRIL, in Zoology. See Kestrit, 

KASYA, in Hindoo Mythological Hiflory, was the Guru, 
or fpiritual preceptor of Krifhna, of whofe wife the follow. 
ing legend occurs in the Pedma Purana, and in the Sri 
Bhagavat among the ttrange miracles recorded of this in- 
carnate deity. She complained to Krifhna that the ocean had 
{wallowed up her children on the coait of Gurjura, or Guze- 
rat, and fupplicated their reitoration. Krifhna, proceeding 
to the coalt, was allured by Varuna, the regent of the ocean, 
that not he, but the fea-montter, Sankafura, had ftolen the 
children. Krifhna fought, and after a violent confia, few 
the demon, and tore him from his hell, named ——o 

which 
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which he bore away in memorial of his victory, and ufed 
afterwards in battle by way of trumpet. (See Sanxa- 
suraA.) Not finding the children in the dominions of Vas 
runa, he defcended to the infernal city, Yama-puri, and 
founding his tremendous fhank, or fhell, (fee Suawx,) {truck 
duch terror into Yama, that he ran forth to make his prof- 
trations, and reftored the children of Kafya, with whom 
Krithna returned to their delighted mother, 

KASYAPA,an important charaéter, who, in different theo- 
gonies, affumes different lines of parentage and character. In 
the Siva-purana he is made the great-grandfonof Brahma, Ma- 
richi and Bhrigu being hisimmediate anceltors: and he is there 
feigned to have married thirteen of Dakfha's fixty daughters, 
an altronomical allegory that has not yet been explained ; 
but alluding, we apprehend, to a cycle of fixty years in all 
among the Hindoos. Sir Willam Jones fufpected, and Mr. 
Wilford has proved the whole fable of Kafyapa to be aftro- 
nomical, and the fame with the Caffiopeia of the Greeks. Ka- 
fyapa, in fome points, correfponds in chara€ter with Uranus ; 
Marichi, the offspring of Brahma, being a perfonification 
of Light. Surya, or the Sun, is fometimes found men- 
tioned as the fun or offspring of Kafyapa, and fometimes 
he is included in the lift of the feven Rifhis; in other re- 
lations he is the hufband of Diti, and the parent of Indra, 
Aruna, Garuda, and many of the minor deities. In Vifhnu’s 
avatara Of Vamana, or the dwarf, he became incarnate in 
the perfon of Kafyapa’s fon, by Aditi; and the Nakthatras, 
or lunar manfions, (fee NAKsHATRA,) are, in the Inflitutes 
of Menu, attributed to ‘ Kafyapa, the firft prodution of 
Brahma’s head.” 

KATABA, in Geography, a town of Arabia, in the 
province of Yemen, fituated in a fertile country, near a 
river that runs into the fea at Aden, governed by a dola, 
and defended by a citadel; 75 miles N. of Aden. N. lat. 
13° 54’. E. long. 44° 39’. 

KATAL, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the government 
of Sivas; 18 miles S. of Sivas. 

KATAPANG, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, 
mear the N. coalt of Java. S. lat. 7° 39’. E. long. 113° 
22", 

KATAREN, a town of Arabia, in the province of 
Yemen ; 60 miles S. of Saade. 

KATENIA, a town of Bengal; 80 miles N. of 
Dacca. 

KATEREVI, a town of the principality of Georgia ; 
18 miles W.S.W. of Teflis. 

KATERINENSCHSTAT, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Saratov, on the Volga; 32 miles N.E. of 
Saratov. 


KATHTIPPACAMUNCK, an Indian village in Ame-_ 


rica, on the N. fide of Wabahh river, at the mouth of Rip- 
pacanoe creek, and about 20 miles above the Lower Weau 
towns. In 1791, before its deftruétion by generals Scott 
and Wilkinfon, it contained 120 houfes, the beft of which 
belonged to the French traders. N. lat. 40° 20. W. 
long. 87° 2’. 

KATIF, a town of Arabia, in the province of Lachfa, 
of fome magnitude, fituated upon the coaft, at the diftance 
of about five German miles from the ifle of Bahhrein. The 
inhabitants earn their fubfiftence by the pearl fifhery ; the 
feafon for fifhing is in the hotter months of the year, when 
the air is deemed to be very infalubrious. 

KATIMBEVQGLE, a town of the ifland of Ceylon ; 36 
miles S. of Candy. \ 

KATIMTUMU, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
ef Irkutfk, on the Lena; 60 miles E. of Olekminfk. 

KATIRLI, a town of Natolia; 28 miles N. of Burfa, 
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KATISTI, a town of Natolia, on the coaft of the fea of 


Marmora; 36 miles S. of Conttantinople. 

KATKIN. See Carxin. 

KATMANDU, or Carmannu, in Geography, the 
capital of Napaul or Nepal, in a province of the fame 
name; called alfo Jingbu by the people of Thibet. It 
is placed by Rennell ros geographical miles nearly N. 
from Maifly, that is, in latitude 28° 6’, It is 536 Britifh 
miles from Laffa, or in horizontal diftance 346 geogra- 
phical miles. According to Giufeppe, it contains about 
18,000 houfes, probably yielding a population of 70 or 
80 thoufand, (See Nepaut.) According to colonel Kirk. 
patrick’s account it is feated on the eaftern bank of the Bifh- 
mutty, along which it runs for a mile, with a breadth not ex- 
ceeding half a mile. The moft ftriking obje&s which it pre- 
fents to the eye are its wooden temples, which are feattered 
over its environs, and particularly along the fides of a quad- 
rangular tank or refervoir. The colonel fays, ‘ there are 
nearly as many temples as houfes, and as many idols as in- 
habitants.””? ‘The number of idols, according to his ftate- 
ment, amounts to 2733. efides thefe wooden temples, 
Katmandu contains feveral others ona large fcale, conftru@ted 
of brick, with two or three floping roofs, diminifhing as they 
afcend, and terminating in pinnacles, which, as well as fome 
of the fuperior roofs, are {plendidly gilt, and produce a very 
picturefque and agreeable effect. ‘T'he houfes are of brick 
and tile, with pitched roofs towards the ftreet, frequently 
{urrounded by wooden balconies, of open carved-work, and 
of a fingular fafhion. They are of two, three, or four 
ftories, and generally of a mean appearance. The {ftreets 
are narrow and filthy. Katmandu, with its Cependent towns 
and villages, according to Kirkpatrick, may contain about 
22,000 houfes; but the town itfelf, if ten people be al- 
lowed to each houfe, which he thinks to be a low computa- 
tion, does not contain more than 50,000 perfons. The next 
mott confiderable towns of Nepaul are Patn, Bhetgong, and 
Khirtipoor. Afiatic Ref. vol. 1. p. 307. 

KATNA, a town of Sweden, in Sudermanland ; 30 miles 
S.W. of Stockholm. 

KATNEBLOW, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Kiev ; 36 miles S. of Bialacerkiew. 

KATNIA-STANITZ, atown of Ruffia, in the govern. 
ment of Irkutfk ; 64 miles N.E. of Vitimfkoi. 

KATOENE, a town of the ifland of Ceylon ; 64 miles 
S. of Candy. 

KATOU-CARVA, in Botany, the name by which fome 
authors have called the tree, whofe leaves are the tamala- 
patra, or Indian leaf of the fhops. See MALABATHRUM. 

KATOVINDEL, the name given by the authors of 
the Hortus Malabaricus, toa genus of plants, called by fome 
elate, and by Linneus phanix, 

KATOUN-SERAI, in Geography, a town of Afiatic 
Turkey, in Caramania; 12 miles S. of Cogni. 

KATSCHER, a town of Moravia, in the circle of Pre- 
rau, with a lordfhip in Silefia, to which it once belonged ; 
12 miles W. of Ratibor. N. lat. 49° 59/. E. long. 17° 
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? KATTA, a town of Bootan; 15 miles S. of Bifnee.— 
Alfo, a town of Perfia, in Farliftan; 30 miles W.S.W. of 
Yezd. 

KATTAH, a town of Arabia, in the province of Hedf- 
jas; 160 miles E.S.1. of Madian. 

KATTAYANI, in Hindoo Mythology, a name of Pars 
vati, confort of Siva. 

KATTRON, in Geography. See Gatron. 

KATUADI, a town of the Arabian Irak; 12 miles S, 
of Bagdad. 
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KATUNSKAIA, a town of Ruffia, 
ef Koliyan ; 12 miles S. of Biifk. 

KATZA, a town of Germany, in the county of Hen- 
neberg ; feven miles W.N.W. of Meinungen. 

KATZEMAUGE, in Mineralogy. See Cat's Eye. 

KAU, in Geography, a town of Airica, in the kingdom of 
Loango. | 

KAUADI, an ifland of Egypt, in lake Berelos; 13 
miles N. of Faoue. 

KAVARNA, a town of European Turkey, in Bulgaria, 
in the gulf of Varna; 22 miles N.E. of Varna. N. lat. 43° 
zi’. E. long. 28? 17’. 

-KAUBUL, a town of European Turkey, in Beflarabia ; 
34miles W. of Akerman. 

KAUDER, a town of Hindooftan, in Lahore ; 40 miles 
S.S.W. of Lahore. 

Kavuper, a town of Arabia, in the province of Hedf- 
jas; Go miles N.W. of Mecca. 

KAVERZINA, atown of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tobolfk, on the Tchiuna; 20 miles E.S.E. of Enifeifk. 

KAUFFHEUREN, a town of Germany, {fituated on 
the Wuttach, and till the year 1802, when it was given to 
the elector of Bavaria, imperial. The burghers are partly 
Lutherans, and partly Roman Catholics ; but its magiltracy 
confifts of eight Lutherans and four Roman Catholics. [a 
the town-court and great council are alfo two Roman Ca- 
tholic members, but the reft are all Lutherans ; 62 miles 
E.N.E. of Conftance. Ni lat. 47° 42’. E. long. 10° 35’. 

KAUFFMAN, Mary Ancetica, in Biography, a lady 
who pofleffed the talents and tafte of a painter in a degree very 
unufual among her fex. She was a native of Coire, the capital 
of the Grifons, and born in 1740. Her father was an artilt, 
who, perceiving the extraordinary capacity of his daughter,. 
and how worthy it was of the beft cultivation, conducted 
her, at the age of fourteen, to Milan, and afterwards to 
Rome; where her talents and accomplifhments foon acquired 
her the moft diftinguifhed attention. It was the happy lot 
af lady Wentworth, the wife of the Britifh refident at 
Venice, to be the initrument of conveying Angelica to 
England in the year 1764. Here fhe was received in a 
very flattering manner ; her works eagerly fought for ; and 
her company folicited by the learned, the great, and the 
polite. She was honoured with royal attentions, and was 
efteemed and courted by artilts. She was very induttrious, 
and painted the lighter fcenes of poetry with a grace and taite 
entirely her own; and happily formed to meet that of an 
engraver whofe labours highly contributed to the growth 
and perpetuity of her fame. 
enjoying at the fame time youth, health, and. ingennity, 
almoft entirely deyoted his talents between Angelica and 
Cipriani. The three were endowed with congenial feelings 
in arts ; which, if not of the highett clafs, were certainly 
entitled to rank among the molt agreeable. 

After fome years refidence here, fhe was unhappily de- 
ceived by a footman of a German count, who, coming to 
England,. perfonated his matter, contrived'to We prefented. 
at court, and’ perfuaded Angelica to marry him. he cheat 
was foon difcovered, and the rafeal had not the humanity 
to endeavour to footh her difappointment by kindnefs, but 
treated her very ill, At laft, however, by a payment made 
to-him of 300/., he was induced to return to Germany, and 
promifed never to mole(t her any more. 
gagement; and the lady not hearing of-him for fever years, 
an 
of the name of Zucchi, and having fpent feventeen years in 
England, returned with him to her native country, and thence 
ome; where her houfe became the refort of genius and 
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concluding him. dead, then married an. Italian, painter, 
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taite ; all artiits and cognofcenti taking pleafure in being 
admitted to her converfazioni ; while amateurs endowed with 
rank and wealth were happy in finding employment for her- 
agreeable talents, and in the poffeffion of her works. She 
lived to the age of 67, and then fell by a gradual decay, 
under that power which pays regard alike to the great, the 
learned, the virtuous, and the profligate. She died in 1807, 
univerfally regretted, and was honoured by fplendid public 
obfequies. 

The talents of Angelica were of a pleafing rather than of a 
{fplendid kind. She excelled moft, as was moft juitly to be 
expected, in the reprefentation of female charaéters. Her 
figures of men want form and energy, and their faces and 
characters are all of the fame mould. Grace, eafe, and fua- 
vity of expreflion, generally mark her women ; and to fingle 
figures, fuch as ‘* Calypfo watching the Departure of Ulyfles,”’ 
or “ Penelope weeping over his Bow,’’ the impar.ed the 
true intereft of the ilory. 

KAUGA, in Geography, a town of Africa,ina kingdom 
of the fame name, S. of Bornou, traverfed by the Niger. 
The town is fituated on a lake, called by Ptolemy “ Nubia 
Palus,” in which fome have fuppofed that the Niger lofes it- 
felf; 225 miles S.S.E.. of Bornou.. N. lat..16° 10°. E. 
long. 24> 40’. 

KAUGASNIEMI, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Savolax ; 35 miles N. of Chriftina. 

KAUHAJOKI, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Wafa; 24 miles E.N.E. of Chriftineftadt. 

KAUHAVA, a town of Sweden,.in-the government of 
Wala; 37 miles E. of Wafa. 

KAUHAUT, in Biography, an-excellent performer on 
the lute, and perhaps the lait eminent mufician who highl 
cultivated that inftrument. Signor Coliniwas the lait good 
performer on the late in England. We believe that Kau- 
haut was a German ; but he is enumerated by M. Laborde 
among French compofers ;. he was in the fervice of the 
prince of Conti, and compofed betweem 1760 and 1764. 
feveral comic operas for the Theatre Italien at Paris. But 
in 1772. we found him at Vienua, in high reputation as a 
lutenilt. 

KAUI, in Geography,.a town of Perfia, in-the province 
of Adirbeitzan; 48 miles N.W. of. Tabris. 

KAUKEBAN, a {mall unfortified town of Arabia, in 
Yemen, but fituated on the fummit of an almott inacceffible 
mountain.. A caufeway has.been formed, by. which loaded 
cainels can now advance up tothe city; 18 miles W. of 
Sana.. The country bearing this name 1s furrounded almoft 
on all fides by the dominion of the Imam of Sana ; only, on 
one fide, it meets the territory of the confederated Scheichs 
of Hafchid-u-bekil. The reigning family are defcendants- 
from Mahomet, by Hadi, Imam of Saade. Although they 
have loft the title of Imam, they ftill retain fovereign autho- 
rity over a contiderable. territory. 

KAUKENEN, a town of Pruffian Lithuania, on the 
Kauke,. which runs into the Curifch’ Haff; 12 miles 
W.N.W. of Tillfit. 

KAUMA RI, in Hindoo Mythology, is the fakti or con- 
fort of Kumara, or Kartikya, and is reprefented riding on a. 
peacock,, with.a lance inher hand. See Kaurixya and 
SAKTI. 

KAUMBOLI, in Geography, a town of Hindooitan, in 
the circar of Ellore ; 12 miles S.S.W. of Ellore. 

KAUNLTZ, Weszexr Antony, in Biographys prince of 
the holy Roman empire, count of Rietberg, knight of the 
golden fleece, &c. was born at Vienna in 1741. Being a 
younger child of a large family he was brought up to the: 
church ; but on the death of his elder brothers he quitted 
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the ecclefiaftical profeffion to enter inte the fervice of the 
ftate, in which his anceftors had made a confiderable figure. 
He laid the foundation of his ftudies at Vienna, and in 1.737, 
was made a counfellor of ftate, and, two years after, impe- 
rial commifflioner at the diet of Ratifbon. In the year 
1742, he was appointed minifter plenipotentiary to the court 
of Sardinia, which had entered into a new alliance with 
Aultria. A treaty was brought to aconclufion by Kaunitz, 
which induced the court to confer on him offices of more 
importance. In 1744, he went to Bruffels, to undertake the 
chief management of public affairs, which, at that time, 
required a man of talents, as the king of France had already 
declared war, and the Netherlands were the firft part of the 
emperor’s dominions expofed to the attack of the French 
army. In February 1745, he was appointed minifter pleni- 
potentiary, and in 1748, he took a part in the figning of the 
preliminaries-‘of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle. On this occa- 
fion he acquired, by his great talents for negociation, and the 
noble conduét which he difplayed, the refpeét of all the 
minifters then prefent. When peace was concluded, the 
emprefs Mary Therefa conferred upon him the order of 
the Golden Fleece, and appointed him envoy to Paris. 
During his refidence im that city, he laid the foundation of 
an alliance between France and Auttria, which took place 
fome time after. On the refignation of count Uhlfeld, as 
chancellor of ftate, Kaunitz was appointed his fucceffor, 
and recalled from Paris about the end of the year 1752, 
but at the fame time was ordered to return to Bruffels, to 
bring to an end the negociations in regard to the barriers, 
which had been carried on a whole year without fuccefs. 
When he had completed this object he returned to Vienna 
in 1753, and entered upon the official duties of the chan- 
cellorfhip of the ftate, in addition to thafe belonging to the 
fupreme dictatorfhip of the affairs of the Netherlands and 
of Lombardy, with the rank of minifter of ftate, which he 
retained till his death. In 1764, he was raifed to the dig- 
nity of prince of the empire, with defcent to his heirs 
male. He concluded the treaty of alliance between France 
and Auftria in 1766, which put an end to.that hoftility 
which had prevailed for feveral centuries between the two 
countries. After this he had the fole management of all 
foreign affairs, and enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the 
emprefs Mary Therefa, and afterwards of Jofeph II., Leo- 
pold II., and Francis II. He died in June 1794, in the 
84th year of his age, leaving behind him a very high repu- 
tation. Gen. Bio-. ; 

Kautz, in Geography, a town of Moravia, in the circle 
of Brunn; eight miles 5.W. of Brann.—Alfo, a town of 
Moravia, in the circle of Znaym; 11 miles N.N.W. of 
Znaym. ' 

KAUNPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Moultan; 
15 miles N.E. of Moultan. 

KAUNUDON, atown of Hindooftan, in Lahore; 20 
tiles E.N.E. of Callanore. 

* KAVO, one of the fmaller Molucca iflands, five miles 
S. of Machian. , N. lat..0° 6. - Ei, long: “a27° 24'; © : 

KAUOS, atown of Grand Bucharia; 65 miles N. of 
Samarcand. ; 

KAUR, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak; fix 
miles E. of Natens. 

KAURABANG, a town of Candahar; 80miles S.W. 
ef Cabul. - 

KAURESTAN, a town of Perfia, in Lariftan; 65 
miles E.5:E, of “Lar, 

KAURYSAOUL, a body of foldiers who form the 
laft of the five corps of the king of Perfia’s guards. 

‘ They are in number two thoufand, and are all horfe, com- 
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manded by the conftable, and in his abfence by the captain 
of the watch. They keep watch in the night around the 
palace, ferve to keep off the crowd when’'the fophi goes on 
horfeback, -keep filence at the audience of ambafladors,-{éize 
the khang and other officers when difgraced, and cut off 
their heads when the fophi commands it. ¢ 

KAURZIM, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, and 
capital of a circle of the fame name, on a river which runs 
into the Elbe; the circle fupplies Prague and other places 
with timber; 24 miles E:S.E. of Prague. ' N. lat. 49° 
56’. E. long. 7 

KAUSZAN, a town of Beffarabia, inhabited by Bud- 
ziack 'l'artars ; 12 miles S.S.E. of Bender. 

KAUTEE, a town of Bengal; 14 miles E. of Toree. ’ 

KAUVERI, or Kavent, in Hindoo Mythology, the 
fakti or confort of Kuvera, the deformed god of riches, 
The river in Myfore, in which is the ifland of Sri-ranga- 
patan, or Seringapatam, ufually written Caveri, is named 
after this goddefs. See Kuvera, and Cavery. 

KAWAH, in Geography, atown of Hindooftan ; in the 
circar of Ellichpour ; 20 miles E, of Omrautty. | 

KAWAR, or Kuar, acountry of Africa, lying to the 
northward of Kuku and Bornou, and extending eaftward 
to Al W’ehat. It is bounded on the N. by that extenfive 
defert which feparates Egypt from Fezzan, and which is the 
proper defert of Libya; on the E. by Egypt, and on the 
W. by the defert of Bilmah. shha 

KAWOMURAH, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ni- 
phon; 1oomiles N.W. of Meaco. 

KAWTAH, a town of Hindooftan, in the cirear of 
Singboom ; 45 miles IE. of Doefa. 

KAWUCK, or Kuawicx, the furtheft, or moft eaftern, 
of the paffes leading through Hindoo-Kho into the province 
of Cabul. 

KAWUTZA, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Abo; 25 miles S.E. of Biorneborg. 

KAXHERTA, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Abo, on an ifland in the gulf of Finland; five miles S. 
of Abo. A 

KAY, Key, or Quay, a wharf or place by the water- 
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fide, in a fea-port, for the loading and unloading of mer- — 


chandize. 

The verb cajore, in old writers, according to Scaliger, fig- 
nifies to keep in or refrain; and hence came our term hay 4 
the ground where keys are made being bound in with planks 
and potts. 3 

The lawful keys and wharfs for the lading or landing of 
goods, belonging to the port of London are the following ; 
viz. Chefter’s Key, Brewer’s Key, Galley Key, Wool 
Dock, Cuftom-houfe Key, Bear Key, Porter’s Key, Sab’s 
Key, Wiggan’s Key, Young’s Key, Ralph’s Key, Dice 
Key, Smart’s Key, Somer’s Key, Hammond’s Key, Lyon’s 


Key, Botolph Wharf, Graunt’s Key, Cock’s Key, and 


Frefh Wharf; befides Biilingfgate, for landing fifh and 
fruit ; and Bridgehoufe in Southwark, for corn and other 
provifions ; but for no other goods or merchandize. Deal- 


boards, mafts, and timber, may be landed at any place © 


between Limehoufe and Weitminfter ; the owner firft paying 
or compounding for the cuftoms, and declaring at what 
place he will land them. ; 2 

KAYA, in Geography, a town of Cacongo. 
20’. E. long.'12° ro’. 


KAYADERE, atown of Afiatic Turkey, near the Ww. a 


coatt of Natolia; five miles E.N.E. of Vourla. ; 
KAYAGE, the money, or toll, paid for loading or nn 
loading wares at kays. < . 
KAYANG, in Geography, a river of the ifland of ere 
whic 


z Fee - 


S.-lat. 5° ; 


a 
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which runs into Boni bay. S. lat. 4° 59’. E. long. 120°? 


40’. 
- KAYCOON Pornxt, acape on the W. coat of the ifland 
of Celebes.. S. lat. 3° 22’, E. long. 1297 50’. 
_ KAYDANOW, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Minfk ; 16 miles S.S.W. of Minfk. 
_ KAYE, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Loango ; 
to miles N.W. of Loango. ; 
| Kaye's J/fland, an ifland in the N. Pacific ocean, near the 
W. coaft of North America, difcovered by Capt. Cook in 
his third voyage, May 1778, and thus named in honour of 
Dr. Kaye, late dean of Lincoln. It is 11 or 12 leagues in 
length, in the direétion of N.I. and S.W. ; but its breadth 
15 not above a league, or a league and a half, in any part of 
it. The 5,W. point, which hes in lat. 59’ 49’, and long. 
216° 58’, is a naked rock, confiderably elevated above the 
Jand within it. ‘cowards the fea, the ifland terminates in 
bare floping cliffs, with a beach, a few paces wide, of large 
peoble ttones, intermixed here and there with a brownith 
clayey fand. Parts of the fhore are interrupted by {mall 
vallies and gullies; in each of which a torrent rufhes down 
with violence, which is furnifhed by the melted fhow. Thefe 
vallies are filled with pine-trees, extending from the en- 
trance to about the middle part of the ifland. This ifland 
is covered with a broad girdle of wood, {pread upon its 
fide, included between. the top of the cliffy fhore, and the 
higher partsin the centre. The trees are of diminutive fize, 
About the wood were obferved a crow, and white headed and 
white breatted eagles ; and fowls of various kinds were feeu 
upon the water and near the fhore. No animals were feen 
except a fox; nor were perceived any figns of inhabitants 
g eerie been upon the ifland, Cooke's Third Voyage, 
vol. hi. 
’ KAYEE, a town of Africa, in Kajaaga, on the Sene- 
gal. N. lat. 14° 30’. W. long, 9° 35’. 
KAYKIYA, in Hindoo Mythological Hiffory, is one of the 
three wives of Dafarat’ha, the father of Rama-chandra. 
About the period of the birth of the latter hero, Kaykiya, 
or Kahikeya, produced Lucins, his half brother, to affilt 
him in the wars of Lanka or Ceylon, as detailed at great 
length in Ramayana, which fee. 
“J RAYMEN, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the pro- 
vince of Samland; 12 miles E.N.E. of Konigtberg. 
KAYMOURA, a town of Africa, in Bondou ; 15 miles 
§.S.W. of Fatteconda. 
~ KAYNS, a race of mountaineers in the Birman empire, 
perfectly diftin& from the Carianers, and {peaking a language 
differing radically both from theirs and that of the Birmans. 
They were originally inhabitants of the Arracan mountains, 
whom the Birmans, fince their conqueft of that kingdom, 
have prevailed on, partly by force, and partly by mild treat- 
ment, to abandon their native hills, and fettle on the plain. 
There are feveral {mall focieties of thefe people eltablifhed 
near the foot of the mountains further north. ‘The Ca- 


rianers are not te be found higher up than the city of 


Prune. 
KAYOO, a town of Africa, in Bambarra, on the Niger, 
N. lat. 13°. W. long. 4° go’. 
— KAYOR, or Cayor, a kingdom of Africa, near the 
fea-coalt, between the rivers Gambia and Senegal. 
KAYSERSWERT, a town of Germany, on the E. 
fide of the Rhine, once fortified, but now without walls ; 
for along time annexed to the bilhopric of Cologne, but in 
the year 1762, reftored to the elector palatine ; 24 miles N. 
ot Juliers. N. lat. 51°16. E. long. 6° 37', 
KAYUWAH, a town of Pegu, on the left bank of 
the Ava; t¢ miles S. of Prome. 
PVor. XIX. 


KAZ 

KAYZEVAN, a town of Turkifh Armenia; 69 miles 
S.W. of Erivan. 

KAZAKOVA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Irkutfk ; 12 miles W. of Nertchin‘fk. 

KAZAN, a city of Ruffia, and capital of a government 

of the fame name, fituated on the Volga. In the Turkifh 
and Tartarian languages, kazan fignified a cauldron large 
enough to contain victuals for many perfons; and hence the 
name hasbeen given by the Crim and Budziak Murfes to the 
families of their fubjeéts or vaffals, reckoning about 10 men 
toa kazan. This city confifts of a {trong fort, built with 
ftone ; the wooden town, as it is called ; and feveral adjoining 
flobodes, or fuburbs; and among them is one inhabited by 
Tartars, in which are four metfheds. Here are alfo fevera! 
churches built with ftone, and 11 convents in and near the 
town. The governor of the fort has the command of the 
garrifons and regiments ; the garrifon of the city confitts of 
three regiments, for which a good hofpital is provided. 
Kazan is alfo an archbifhop’s fee. Here are alfo a manu- 
facture of cloth, and a fchool, in which are taught the 
Ruffian and Latin languages, the principles of the Chriftian 
religion, and the elements of philofophy, in order to qualify 
preachers for the converfion of the nations to which they 
belong. This city was totally deftroyed by fire in the years 
1749 and 1752. Kazan was once the capital of a principal 
part of. Tartary, and the feat of government, where the 
royal family refided. The Ruffians firft made themfelves 
matters of this important place on the 3d of October 1552; 
goo miles E. of Mofcow. N. lat. 55° 45’. E. long. 
49° 3’. 
This khanate (fee Kaprscuax) fubfifled as a peculiar 
ftate till the year above-mentioned, 1552, when it was con- 
quered by czar Ivan II., and incorporated for ever wit! 
the Ruffian empire. The'city of Kazan had been built in 
the year 1257 bya fon of Banty, nephew of Tfchingis-khan ; 
and this khapate afferted its independency about the fanie time 
(1441) when the Krim disjoined itfelf from Kaptfchak. The 
prefent Kazan Tartars are but a feeble remnant of what they 
were, partly confilting of thofe who remained in their old 
feats, and partly fuch as‘féttled as fugitives, in other dif- 
tri¢ts of Ruffia. They principally dwell at prefent in the 
governments of Kazan, Simbirfk, Riefan, Viatka, Perme 
and Ufa (particularly in the Orenburg ‘diftrict of that 
government ) ; their number is upon the whole confiderable, 
but in no degree proportionate to the idea we form of their 
ancient population, from hiftorical accounts ; for, as far as 
we are able to conclude from particular ftatements, they 
cannot amount ¢o*much above 100,000. Thefe T'artars form 
the root of the native of Ruffia ; being not only unmingled, 
but alfo of a fuperior civilization ‘to molt of the remaining 
branches of their brethren. ‘l‘ooke. 

KAZANOW, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Sandomirz ; 40 miles N.N.W, of Sandomirz, 


KAZANSKATA, atown of Ruffia, in the country of 
the Coffacks, on the Don; 100 miles S,S.E. of Veronetz, 

KAZANSKOE, or Government of Kazan, a govern- 
ment of Ruflia, bounded on the N. and N.E. by Viatikoe, 
on the E. by Uphimfkoe, on the S. by Simbirfkoe, and on 
the W. by Niznei-Gorodfkoe ; about 100 miles in length, 
and from 100 to 110 broad ; the capital is Kazan, 

KAZARON, a town of Perfia, in the province of Far-, 
fiftan ; 55 miles W.S.W. of Schiras, N. lat. 29 44° EF, 
long. 51° 28’, 

KAZIKIRAN, a:town of Perfia, in the province of ’ 
Adirbeitzan; 45 miles S.E, of Urmia, 

KAZIMIERS, See Casiutn, 


4U RTA, 
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KEA, atown of Africa, in the kingdom of Bambarra ; 
65 miles N.E. of Seco. 
KEADUE, a pott- town of the county of Rofeommon, 
province of Connaught, Ireland; 85 miles from Dublin. 
KEADY, a market and polt- town of the county of 
Armagh, province of Ultter, Ireland, fituated on the 
river Callan, along the banks of which, from Arinagh to 
this place, are many confiderable bleach greens, the linen 
manufacture | being carried cn here Nery extenfively. Keady 
is 59 miles N. from Dublin ; and fix S. from Armagh. 
KE AJ A, or Kraut. 1, is the name of the leutepant of 
the chief Polen of the Porte, or the fuperintendant of their 
particular court. 
KEALE, {mall fragments refembling chips or broke 
pieces of {tone of various kinds; fome of lime-itone, ne 
of free-itone, and others of rag-fton ie, found mixed among 
the earth, of the upper fratam in many parts of this king- 
dom, and giving that foil the name of kealy ; hence, fome 
of thefe pieces of keale are thin and flat like bits of flate. 
KEALY Sor, in Agriculture, is wfed by the hufband- 
men for a fort of land, plentifully ftrewed with keale or 
kale. 
. KEANPAN Heap, «in. Ge ography, a cape on the FE. 
coait of the ifland of Lewis, Pe the N.E. point of the 
peninfula of Aird. N. Jat. 58° WwW. long. 6° 5’. 
_ KEANGON, a. town of ne Bucharia 5 75 mules 
N.W. of Anderab. 
. KEARAH, a town of 
S.S.W..of Patna. 
KEATE, Gezonrcs, in Biography, an entertaining and 
mifcellaneous writer, was born at ‘Trewbridge, in Wiltfhire, 
in the year 1729. Having been educated at Kingfton, he 
repaired to Geneva, where he refided fome years, and con- 
trated an intimacy with Voltaire. He made the tour of 
Europe, and returning to bis native country, entered bim- 
felf as ftudent in the Inner Temple, and was in due time 
called to the bar, and fometimes attended the courts in 
Weltminfler Hall, though he. did not _pradiile, either on 
account. of his want of ISOLATE MENL, er for want of a 
degree of application pie ient to make himfelf mafler of 
his profefiion. His firit literary performance was entitled, 
< Ancient and Modern Rome,’’ a poem written at pane 
ia the year 1755. It was publifhed in 2760, and was very 
well receiyed by the public: he next produced ‘A fhort 
Asgount of the Ancient Hiftory, prefent Government, and 
Baws of the Republic of Geneva.”? In 1708 or, 69, he 
publithed “6 Feuney,’ ’ an epiille to Voltaire, ia which he 
introduced a fine eulogium on Shakfpeare, which procured 
for him the compliment, from the mayor and burgeiles of 
Stratford, of a flandifh mounted with filvyer, made out of the 
mulberry-tree planted by that iiluftrious bard. In 1779, he 
publifhed “* Sketches from Nature, taken and coloured in a 
Journ ey to Mi argate,’” in two vols, 12mo.. This, though an 
avowed imitaticn of Sterne’s ** Sentimental Journey,” con- 
tains fo many jolt. ftritures on life and: manners, enlivened 
by ftrokes of genuine humour and del: 2cacy of fentiment, as 
to have been extremely popular, and it was thought that 
Sterne never had fo happy.an imutator as Keate.- Tn 1781, 
he colleGed .bis poetical works, -and publifhed them in two 
volumes, which he dédicated to Dr. Heberden. ‘The laft, 
and his bel production, and that which did moft credit to 
his genius and hberality, was the “Account of the Pelew 
{flands,’”? which, he drew.ap.and prblifhedin: 1783. This 
work 1s written with great elegance, and compiled with much 
care; it had a confiderable fale, byt the author drew it up 
from the moft difintereted motives, and raceaved, no, advan 
rom it whatever. Hie dicd jn ie year, 2797) aia ving 
5) 


Hindooftan, in Bahar; 30 miles 
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behind him feveral other publications befdes thofe plenty 
noticed. Gentleman’s and Monthly Magazines. 

KEATING, Georrrey, an Eni. hillorian,, was a 
native of "Tipperary, and flourifhed in the cariier part 
of the feventeenth century. He was edueated with a 
view to the duties of the Roman Catholic church, and having 
received at a foreign univerfity the degree of -dogtor of 
divinity, he returne “3 to his native country, and became 
celebrated preacher. Being well verfed in the ancient Lrift 
language, he co'leéted the remains,of the early hiftory and 
antiguitics of tlie ill and, and formed them into a regular nare’ 
rative. This work he finifhed about the time of the acceflion 
of Charles I. to the throne: it commences from the firlk 
planting of Ireland, after the deluge, and goes on. to the 

7th year of king Henry I1., giving an apr onat of the lives 
ue reigns of one hundred and feventy -four }.ings: of the 
Milefian race. From the above parcuribances, our readers 
will readily fuppole that this work is little better than fiction. 
Indeed the advocates of the author allege in his defence, 
that he has given his extraordinary relations merely as fables, 
and not as true hiftory. It remained i9 MS. in the original 
language, till it was tranflated into Enghth by Dermot — 
O’ Connor, and publifhed in London im i723. A new.edi- 
tion was pepten in 4738, with plates of the arms of the 
principal frifh families. eating died about the middle of 
the feventeenth century. 

KEBAN, in Geography, a town ‘of Afiatic Turkey, in 
the province of Diarbekir; 70 miles N. of Diarbekir. 

KEBER, the name of a at among jthe Perfians, who, 
in, general, are rich.merchants. See Gapres.. 

KEBET, Jn Geogs aphy, a final ifland in the Eat lacie 
{ea,.oetale 7" T 19's i tongs 130° 40). 

KEBLA, or Kesvan, eed alfo Rebleh, Kiblh, and 
Alkebla, among the Muffulmen, denotes that poigt, or 
quarter, to wht ach they turn themfelves when they fay thein q 
prayers. 

Mahomet, at firft, durlt not propofe any other kebla to. 
his followers’ but the temple of Jerufalem, which was the 
kebla of the Jews and Chrilians. In the courfe of times, 
however, being willing to bring them off from any commu. 
nication in matters of religion, neh the Jews and Chriftians, 
he appointed them, in the Koran, to turn themfelves, : 
prayer, towards the temple of Mecca: from which time they 
called shafe two temples the £eblaian, or two keblas. : 

Ricaut adds, that it is not the temple of Mecca, pro erly, 
{peaking, that the Turks cali kebla, but rather the arge 
{quare tower in. the middle of the amphitheatre of thal 
temple, ’ 

ay he, kebla.of the Jews. was the temple at Jernfalems that 
of the Sabians, the meridian ; and that of the Magians, the 
rifing fun, To this the prophet Ezekiel refers chap,. wiih 
16. 


Kepna is alfo ufed for an algaris or kee a pe ag 
Ricaut ‘calls it, which the Mahometans have in ail théir 
mofques, and which is placed very ‘exaétly.on that, fide to= 

wards the temple of Mecca. 4 

Hence alfo kebla comes-to, be ufed, ontaphenctil fo 
the objet, or end propofed, in-doing any thing. _, | 

Vhus,, the kebla of Habe is their cyown. and scan 


Turks and siete aaa toa spre Snell adn vagal : 
they .always carry with them, im order- to) place hemienay 
the more exactly when; they, go to puaygrs.;, | ; 
KEBLE, Josep, in Biggraply, {on,of Richard ‘Keble, M 
efq.-a lawyer of reputation at Tpivcich, was bera ja sates | 
e 


ul 
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Hr 1632) and ftudied at Jefas and: All-Souls colleges in Ox- 


- being in his 78th year. 


_Kands, or was called to make a miotion. 


rd. 


years, though it is believed he never hada caufe put inito his’ 
E He died fuddenly 
in 1710, ashe was flepping into a coach at Holborn-gate, 
His publications were numerous, 


avd chiefly on legal fubjeG&s. He published, however, an 


_ effay on ‘¢ Human Nature ;’’ and another on «* Human Ae- 


tions.” At his death, it is fatd, his manuferipts-amounted 
to one-hundred folios, and more than fifty quartcs, all in his! 
own hand-writing. Biog. Brit. 

- Kesur’s [fland, in Geography, an ifland in the Mergui' 


Archipelago, about five miles long, and 1£-broad. N. lat. 87 
ce all an 
' KEBUCK Heap, a cape on the E. coaft of the ifland 


of Lewis.  N. lat. 58° 2'. W. long. 6? 19/. 
~KECKERMAN, Barruotomew, in Biography, a 


Pruffiin' divine, was:born at Dantzic in the year rg7i : 


here he received the elements of alearned education, and at’ 
the age of eighteen he was fent to the univerfity of Wittem-’ 
From- 


berg, and ftudied philofophy and divinity two years. 
thisfeminary he went to the univerfity of Leipfic, where he 
fpent® fome'time, and then removed to Heidelberg. At this 
place he took his degrees, and at length became a tutor in 
several branches of knowledge. The fame which he acquired, 
as profeffor of! Hebrew, induced the fenate of Dantzig, in 
the year 1597, to invite him to become co-rector of the cele- 
trated academical inflitution in that city, an office which he 
thought: proper to: decline. 
tattow was renewed, and he accepted it. ‘lhe profefforfhip 
to which he devoted his talents was that of philofophy, and 
Me propoféd to lead fludents to its inmoft receffes by a 
more compendious method ‘than had been before adopted. 
According to his plan, they were to complete their courfe 
of ftudies in three years. Inthe execution of his method 
he drew up a great number of‘treatifes on almott all fubjects 


that could claim the attention of the young ; but by ftudy-’ 
ing, wreting, and teaching, he ruined his health, and fell a’ 


facrifice to his induftry in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
His works lave been publifhed in two voltimes, folio. — 


~KECKULE,'on Board a Ship. When the cables: gall in’ 


the hawfe, or the bolt-ropes do fo againft the fhip’s quarter, 
the feamen wind fome fmall ropes about them ; and thié is 
called keckling. 

KEDAS, in’ Geography, a town of Bengal; 15 miles 
§.E. of Midnapour.—Alio, a town of Syria, on the river 
Jermuk, anciently called Gadara; 56 miles N. of Jerufalem. 


KEDE’, or Quapr, a town of Africa, in the country’ 


of the Foulahs; 40 miles W. of Kayor. 


KEDE-FARAH, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the 
overnment of Sivas, on the Kizilermack; 30 miles W. of 
am foun. 

KEDGE, or’ Kincr. See Geprosra and Macran. 

KEDGER, or Kupor-anchor, in a Ship. See Anction. 

KEDGING, a fea-term ufed when a veflel is brought up 

or down a narrow rivet by the wind, though the tide be 


' contrary to it. 


To do this, the feamen fet their fore-fail, foretop-fail, 


and mizen-fail, and let her drive with the tide, that they 


may flat her about. If fhe come too near the fhore, they 


 haveta little anchor ready, called the edger, or hedye-anchor, 
with a hawfer faftened to it from the fhip ; and this they 


“drop in the midit of the current, by which means they wind 


hier head about $ and this done, take up the anchor again. 


KEDGOORA, in Geography, a'town of Hindooltan, in 


> Bundeltund’; 30 miles N-N.1. of Callingar, 


He was admitted a barrifter at Gray’s Inn, and at- 
_ tended with the utmof affiduity at the king’s bench for fifty’ 


Four years afterwards the invi- 


KER | 
KEDGREE, atownm of Hindooftah; 34 miles N.L. ef 


Benares. 

KEDHAM, a town of Upper Guinée, fituated on the 
river Scherbro ; 200 miles-from its mouth. 

KEDOUS, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 32- 
miles-W. of K<intaja. 

KEDRELJEON, Cepreraion, in the Materia Medica 
of the Ancients, an oil taken from the pix cedri, or pitch of 
the cedar-tree. 

KEDRON, in Geography. See Cepron. 

KEEBLE, Joun, in Biography, an eminent organift and 
harpfichord-malter, who, in 1737, on Rofcingrave being 
fuperfeded at St. George’s, Hanover-fquare, on account of: 
the derangement of his intelleéts; was appointed officiating 
organift of that-church, upon half the falary, during the 
life of his predeceffor. See Rosormmerave. 

Mr. Keeble was the firft performer on the ofgan at the 
opening of Ranelagh, and at the fubfeription concert elt 
biifhed by Wickford at his room in Brewer’s-itreet.” (See 
Hiekrorp.) He had likewrfe, to the end of his life, the’ 
belt range of teaching of any maffer in Mondon ; atid was 
fo {ure of pupils of rank and falhion, in the immediate vici- 
nity of his own refidence, im Prince’s-[treet, Hanover-fquare, 
that he declined the atteridance of any others. 

This able and experienced mafter, befides his praCtical 
abilities had a paflion for theoretical ftudies, and fpent his’ 
leifure hours, duritig many years, in the inveftigation of the 
mufic of the ancients, and the /7armonica, which fee. He 
was fuppofed to die worth 30,o00/. in’1786. 

KEEFA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Algiers; 
fix miles N.E. of Trpfa. 

KEEL, in Botany. See Canina: 

Keet, the loweft piece of timber ina fhip, placed in 
the bottom of her hull; one end thereof being let into the 
itern-poft, and the other inte the ttem.- 

If we compare the carcafe of a fhip to the fkeleton of the 
human body, the keel may be confidered as the back-bone, 
and the timbers: as: the ribs. It, therefore, fupports and 
unites the whole fabric, fince the flem and flernpolt, whicle 
are elevated on its ends, are, in fome meafure, a continuation 
of the keel, and ferve to conne¢t and inclofe the extremities 
of the fides by tranfoms; as the keel forms and unites the 
bottom by timbers.’ The keel is: generally compofed of 
feveral thick pieces, placed lengthways, which, after being 
fearfed together, are bolted and clinched upon the upper 
fide. When thefe pieces cannot be procured ‘long enough 
to afford a fufficient depth to the keel, there is a {trong thick 
piece of timber bolted to the bottom thereof, called the fave 
keel. 

When a fhip has a deep keel, the is faid to have a rank 
keel ; and this ferves to keep her from rolling. 

Keer is alfo a name given to a low flat-bottomed veflel, 
ufed in the river Tyne, to bring the coals down from New- 
caftle, and the adjacent parts, in order to load the colliers 
for tranfportation. 

Keen, upon an even; in Sea Language, denotes the pofitios 
of a fhip when her keel is parallel to the plane of the hori- 
zon, fo that fhe is generally deep. in the water at both ends. 

Krex-haling, or Keel-raking, 18 a punilhment inflicted at 
fea, inthe Dutch navy, on very great offenders, who ape 
drawn underneath the very keel of the thip. See Ducxine, 

Kerv-rope, a hair rope running between the keclfon. and 
the keelof a fhip, to clear the limber-holes whea they are 
choaked wp with ballatl, &e. 

KEELAGE, Kinxaaiun, a privilege to demand moncy 
for the bottoms of fhips refting in a pert or harbour. 

ij 
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KEELERS, in the Sea Language, fmall tubs to hold 
ftuff to grave a fhip’s bottom. 

KEELING, a name ufed in fome Englith writers for the 
common cod-fifh, See AsELLUS. 

KEELSON is a keel withinfide fimilar to that without, 
wpon the floor timbers exactly over the keel of the fame di- 
menhons, but always oak, keeping their butts or fcarfs 
clear of each other: thus the bottom of the fhip becomes 
firmly united by bolts driven through every floor timber, 
from the upper fide of the: keelfon to the under fide of the 
keel. 

KEEMA-KEDAN, in Geography, a clufter of fmall 
iflands in the Eatt Indian fea, near the W. coaft of the 
ifland of Leyta. N. lat. 10° 30’. E. long. 124° 36'. 

KEEMO, in Natural Hijfory, a large fhell of the cockle- 
kind; probably, fays Marfden (Hilt. of Sumatra, p. 9.) the 
largeltin the world. It is found in the bay of ‘appanooly, 
in Sumatra, chiefly, and likewife in other parts of the Eaitt. 
Thefe fhells are taken in deep water, by thrufting a long 
bamboo between the valves as they lie open, and by the im- 
mediate clofure which follows they are made fait.. .The 
large(t, fays Mr. Marfden, which I have feen, was about 
three to four feet over.. he fhell is perfeétly white, and is 
worked up like ivory by the natives. 

KEENDUEM, in Geography, a river which rifesin Thibet, 
and runs into the Irrawaddy, 40 miles below Ava. This 
great river comes from the N.W. and divides the country 
of Caffay from that of Ava. It is navigable, as far as 
the Birman territory extends, for veflels of burthen. ‘The 
entrance of the Keenduem is about a mile wide. 

KEENE, Epmuwyp, in Biography, an Englith prelate, 
was born at Lynn, in Norfolk, of which place his father was 
alderman. He was educated at Caius college, Cambridge, 
and, in 1740, obtained the rectory of Stanhope, in the 
bifhopric of Durham. In 1750, he was chofen matter of St. 
Peter’s college, and in a fhort time after he ferved the ofhice 
of vice-chancellor, in which he promoted the regulations for 
improving the diicipline of the univeriity. In 1752, he was 
made bifhop of Cheiter, where he continued eighteen years, 
when he was tranflated to Ely. He died in the year 1781. 
He had a brother who was feveral years ambaffador at the 
court of Madrid. Gen. Biog. Digt. 

KEENE, in Geography, a poit-town of America, in New 
Hampfhire, and one of the moft flourifhing in Chetfhire 
county ; incorporated in 1753, and containing, in 1800, 
1645 inhabitants. It is 86 miles N.W. from Bofton. 

KEENEEBALOV, or Sr. Perer’s Mount, a large 
mountain in the N. part of the ifland of Borneo, near which 
are a people called Oran, Idaen, and Maroots, who offer 
human facrifices to their deity. It is faid that they are ac- 
quainted with a fubtle poifon, in which they dip their {mall 
darts, and thus caufe a wound which produces inftant death. 

KEEP, Yo, in Sea Language, is a term ufed on various 
occafions : as 

To keep the land abroad, is, to keep within fight of land as 
much as poffible. See Hop. 

Lo keep the luff; 1s to continue clofe to the wind, or to fail 
with a courfe incfined to the dire€tion of the wind as much 
as poffible, without deviating to leeward. This is alfo called 
Leeping the wind. See Crosr-hauled and Loor. 

Lo kep off; is to fail off, or keep at a diftance from the 
fhore. See Orrina. 

Keep, or Dungeon, the ftrong tower of an ancient caftle, 
commonly placed on a high natural or artificial mount, into 
which the garrifon retired when the. caftle itfelf was taken. 
‘Fhe lake or cellar of fuch keep was generally ufed to confine 
prifoners in. 
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KEEPER of the Foreft, otherwife called chief warden of 


the foreft, is an officer who has the principal government of all 
things belonging to a royal foreft, and the check of ali the 
other officers. 

The lord chief juftice in eyre of the foreft, when he thmke 
fit to hold his jultice feat, fends out his general fummons to 
the keeper forty days before, to warn all under-officers te 
appear before him, at a day affigned in the fummons. See 
Justice of the fore/l. 

Keeper of the Great-feal, is a lord by his office, and is 
ftyled lord keeper of the great-feal> THe 1s one of the king’s 
privy-council, through whofe hands pafs all charters, com- 
miffions, and grants of the king under the great-feal ; with- 
out which feal, all fuch inftruments, by law, are of no force; 
for the king 1s, in the interpretation of the law, a corpora- 
tion, and pafles nothing firmly but under the faid feal ; 
which is, as the public faith of the kingdom, in the highett 
efteem and reputation. 

The lord keeper has the fame place, authority, pre-emi- 
nence, jurifdiction, execution of laws, and all other cuftoms, 
commodities, and advantages, as the lord chancellor of 
England has for the time being. Both thefe officers cannot 
preperly fubfift at the fame time, fince the ftatute of 5 Eliz. 
The lord chancellor, or lord keeper, is fuperior in point of 
precedency to every temporal lord. 

Kerrer of the Privy-feal, is a lord by his office ; through 
whofe hands pafs all charters figned by the king, before they 
come to the great feal, and fome things which do not pais 
the great-feal at all. He is of the king’s privy council, and 
was anciently called clerk of the privy-feal; yet reckoned in 
the number of the great officers of the realm. 12 Ric. II. 
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Kerreer, Boat, im Sea Language, one of the rowers, who: 
remains as a centinel in his turn, to take care of any boat 
and her contents, either when fhe lies by the fhore, or along- 
fide of the fhip; or when fhe is towed a-ftern of her. 

Kerrrr, The, in Geography, a high mountain in the county 
of Tipperary, province of Munfter, Ireland, which forms a 
confpicuous obje& to a great extent of country. It is feven 
miles S.S.W. from Nenegh. 

KEEPING, in Painting, isa technical term, which fig- 
nifies the peculiar management of tho!e parts of the art, co- 
Jouring and chiaro-feuro, which produces the proper degree 
of relievo in objects admitted into a compofition ; according 
to their relative pofitions in the imagined fcene, and the de- 
gree of importance the artift attaches to them. 

When he has chofen his fubject, and arranged his figures, 
forms, and colours, his next tafk will be, to give each object 
its local fituation, and to bring thofe forward in the piéture 
which he intends fhould be moit mmpreflive on the beholder 
or at leaft, fo to manage the furrounding ones, that thofe 
which are principal in the fubje€t and compofition, fhould 
not fail of their effet. This may be effected either by fhade 
or colour; either by throwing a fhadow-acrofs the inferior 
objects, or teinting them with a colour lefs bright than that 
given to the others ; and even, in very fkilful hands, it may 
be done by the very reverfe mode of practice to either of 
the above: but that is extremely difficult, and requires 
the knowledge and the hand of a great matter in the art to 
execute it. 

As the objeéts recede in the ground-plane of the picture, 
the hue of the atmofphere intermixing with their proper, or 
local colour, as it is termed, (though improperly fo,) will 
affift in their keeping ; i.e. will caufe them to appear at 
their juft diftance from the front figures. Therefore there 
is lefs art required here, than in feparating and rounding 
figures fituated nearly in the fame plane, and combining to- 

5 gether 
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gether in maffes, wherein the 
lies. 

Tt will be feen by what has been faid, that keeping is but 
another word for e/é in its more confined fenfe, as it relates 
to the individual objects of a picture ; it is, however, a com- 

, ponent part of ef in its general and molt extenfive mean- 
ing; of which it forms the bafis in conjunction with arrange- 
meut of forms and colours; which latter includes, in the 
painter’s eye, lights and fhades. See Evrecr, in Painting. 

On keeping, relievo entirely depends; for if the lights, 
fhadows, and half-teints be not kept in their exat relative 
proportions of depths, no rstundiiy can be effeéted; and 
without due oppolition of light, fhade and colours, no ap- 
parent feparation of objects can take place. 

- Whatever kind of effet is intended, keeping mult be 

-¢alled into aétion ; {ince each obje& mu!t have its own ap- 
parent, proper, and local projeétion ; and no lefs its relative 
itrength in regard to the general impreflion which the fub- 
ject is calculated to produce. 

So much has been faid that applies to this article under 
the word Effeét, that we forbear to enlarge further upon it, 
than juft to ftate, that the Flemith fchool may be mott ad- 
vantageoully ftudied with regard to it, in what relates to hif- 
tery, portraiture, and {till life and in land{feape, we would 
add to Ruyfdale and Hobbima, the more valuable name of 

Claude, as the painter who has produced the mott exquifite 
,produdtions in art for the quality we are now difeuffing. 

_KEEPITHEJA, in Botany, the name by which fome 
authors call the trees, on the branches of which the gum lacca 
of the fhops is ufually found. 

LREERA, in Geograph , a town of Hindooftan, in Bog- 
gileund ; 12 miles E. of Kewah. 

‘-KEERETPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, inthe circar 
of Sumbul ; 10 miles $.S.W. of Nidjibabad. 

* KEERPOU, a town of Hindoottan, in Bengal; 33 
miles 5.S.W. of Burdwan. N. lat. 22° 45. E. long. 
87° 35". ! 

~KEERYSHUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the Car- 
hatic ; 22 miles S.S.W. of Bomrauzepollam. 

KEESERA, atown of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Condapilly ; 16 miles N.W. of Condapilly. 

KEEVE, in Rural Economy, a provincial term ufed to 
figmfy a vat in which beer is worked or fermented. 

_ Keeve is alfo a veffel ufed in dreffing tin-ores. See 
Tin. 

_ KEFF, or Kerrs, in Geography, a town of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Tunis, reckoned the third for riches and 
ftrength in the country: anciently called * Sicca,’’ or 
«¢ Sicca Veneria.”? In the 18th century the citadel was 
blown up, and afterwards rebuilt with additional ftrength 
and beauty. In levelling an adjacent mount on this occa- 
fion an entire ftatue of Venus was dug up, which was in- 
ftantly broken to pieces by the Moors. At the fame time 
was dug up an eque(trian ftatue, dedicated to Marcus An- 
toninus Rafus, which fuffered the fame fate. Keff, as its 
hame imports, is fituated upon the declivity of a hill, with a 

lentiful fource of water near the centre of it; 70 miles 

<0.W. of Tunis. N. lat. 36° 15’. E. long. 9’ 3’. 
-KEFFEKIL, in Mineralogy, a ftone of a white or yel- 
low colour, foapy feel, and moderate hardnefs, which in- 
creafes in the fire. It is the fubltance of which the large 
Turkey pipes are made. It is found in Krim ‘Tartary, im 
Canada, in Flanders, and in other places. The Tartars 
ufe it inftead of foap, and it is fo ufed in Auftrian Flanders. 
Wiegleb found it to confit of equal parts of magnetia 
and filex, whence it feems to operate as a fuller’s earth, 
See MuersciiAum. 
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KEFFING, in Geography, a {mall ifiand in the Eaft In- 


dian fea, near the S.E. coaitof the iflandof Ceram. S. lat. 
3° 28". E.-long. 131° 117. 

. KEFIL,y a village of the Arabian Irak, famous for the 
tomb of the prophet Ezekiel, annually vilited by a muiti- 
tude of Jews; 14 mies S. of Helleh. 

KEFKEBEH, a town of Natolia; 20 miles N.E. of 
Efkithehr. 

KEK KEN, a fmall ifland in the Black fea, near the 
coalt of Natolia. N_. lat. 41° 6’. E. long. 30% 40’. 

KEFREEN, a town of Syria, on a large plain to which 
it gives name, diftinguifhed for the number of pigeons that 
are bred there; 15 miles from Aleppo. 

KEFT, or Kerpur. See Corros. 

KEHEEP, a town of Hindooitan, in Lahore ; 45 mileg 
S. of Attock. 

KEHEMEND, a.town of Perfia, in the province of 
Farfiltan ; 35 miles N. of Eflakar. 

KEHL, a fortrefs in the duchy of Baden. At the 
peace ‘of Ryfwick in 1697, this fort was ceded to the em- 
peror and emprefs, and declared an imperial fortrefs. In 
the war between France and Auttria, it was often taken and 
retaken ; 2 miles E. of Strafburg. Kchl was united tothe 
French empire by a decree of the Confervatory Senate in 
January 18¢8, and made a part of the department of the 
Lower Rhine. 

KEHOA, atown of Afia, in Tonquin, near the coatt. 
N. lat. 19° 12’. E. long. 105° 21’. 

KEHRICZ, a town of Pertia, in Khorafan; 70 miles 
N. of Herat. 

KEIA-REGIAN, a town of Perfia, in Irak ; 60 miles 
W.N.W. of Hamadan. 

KEIFLINGE, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Schonen ; 6 miles N.E. of Lund. 

KEI-GAM, a town of Corea; 30 miles $.E. of Cou. 
fou. 

KEIGHLEY, atown of England, in the county of 
York, fituated on a navigable canal, and having a market 
on Wednefday. ‘In 180r, the population confitted of 5745 
perfons, of whom 3456 were employed in trade and manu- 
facture ; 12 miles N. of Halifax, and 209 N.N.W. of 
London. , 

KEIKEM, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 
Arabian writers to a gum ufed in their time for making of 
varnifh, 

Gu. lacea is generally faid to be the fub{tance meant by 
it, but Avicenna feems to exprefs by it every thing that was 
ufed as varnifh. Thus he fometimes means by it the gum 
fandarach, and fometimes antber, The gum cancamum of 
the Greeks is alfo certainly often meant by it ; but this is 
{carce to be mentioned as an application of the word, it 
being almoft as general a term as itfelf, and ftanding with 
many of the old authors for fandarach, gum lac, and amber, 
as well as for the gum properly exprefled by it. In thort, 
all the gums ufed in making varnilh, are in general called by 
the names of any one of them, and thus vernix, fandarach, 
cancamum, and lacca, are made fynonymous words, and 
either ftands for each of the things fignified by all the 
words, 

KEIKIS, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the g0- 
vernment of Abo; 48 miles N. of Biorneborg. 

KEILAH. See Ceriva. 

KEILL, Joun, in Biography, a celebrated mathema. 
tician and philofopher, was born at Edinburgh in the year 
16713 here alfo he received his early education, and at the 
univerfity purfued his maturer ftudies, and took his degree 
of M.A. He was particularly attached to Dr. Gregory, 

whe 
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who taught the mathematics, and read a courfe of leCtutes 
on the Newtonian philofophy. Under him and by -his aid 
he was enabled to make himfelf matter of the ‘ Principia,’ 
wisich he regarded as the ground-work of his future fludies, 
Tn the year 1694, Mr. Keill went with his tutor to Oxford, 
entered himfeli of Baliol college, and read lectures: himfelf 
in his own chambers upon natural and experimental philo- 
fophy, by which he acquired confiderable reputation. As 
an author, he jirit appeared with an “ Examination of Dr. 
Purnet’s Theory of the Earth,’? which led to a more ex- 
tended controverfy on the fubje& : in this he difplayed very 
commanding talents, and ably refuted the ingenious theories 
ef Dr. Burnet and Mr. Whitton. He readily admitted that 
though the work, the errors of which he undertook to ex- 
pofe, was full of miftakes in philofophy, yet none ever 
abounded with more beautiful fcenes and furprifing images 
of nature. In 1700, he fucceeded Dr. Millington, who was 


appointed phyfician in ordinary to the king, as Sedletan pro-. 


feffor of natural phi'ofophy, and read leCtures in the public 
fchoo's. He now removed to Chrift-church college, and, in 
1702, he publithed his treatife, intitled «* Introductio ad ve- 
ram Phyficam,’’ containing the fubftance of feveral lectures 


ea the new philofophy. This work met witha favourable re-. 


ception in his own and in foreign countries,and was confidered 
asa good introduction to the Principia. In 1736, a new edi- 
tion of it was printed in London at the wifh of M. Maupertuis, 
who fubjoined to it a new hypothefis of his own concerning the 
ring of the planet Saturn, In.1708, Mr. Keill was ele¢ted. 
a member of the Royal Society, of which he proved himfelf 
a very ufeful member, and enriched the Tranfadtions of 
the Society with many-valuable papers. In the following 
vear he made a voyage to New England, as treafurer of the. 
Palatines who were fent. by government into that country, 
and foon after his return, in. the following year, he was 
chofen Savilian profeffor of aftronomy. Mr. Keill next 
engaged in the controverfy refpecting fir Haac Newton’s 
claim to the-invention of fluxions: feveral letters pafled on 
the fubje& between M. Leibnitz and our author; tiil at 
length a f{pecial committee of the Royal Society was ap- 


pointed to examine the merits of the cafe, which committee: 


concluded their report with-declaring, that they reckoned fir 
J. Newton the firft inventor of the method in quetlion, and 
that they were alfo of opinion that Mr. Keill, in ailerting 
the fame, had been no ways injurious toM. Leibnitz. ‘The 


particulars of thefe proceedings may be found in a work. to- 


which we have, in this Cyclopedia, already more than once 
referred) viz. the * Commercium pittolicum’’ of Mr, Col- 
lins. The difpute’ was carried on for fome years in the 
« AGa Eruditorum,’* and the @ Journal Litteraire.’”’ It was 
generally admitted that Mr. Keil conduéted himfelf in thefe 
conteits with a great -deoree of firmaefs and fpirit, and that 
he fatisfaCtorily repelled the attacks upon the reputation of 
our illuftrious countryman. In 1711, he publifhed a paper 
in the Philofophical Tranfactions, “On the Rarity of _Mat- 
ter, &c.”? in which he points out various phenomena which 
cannot be explained upon the fuppofition ofa plenum. About 


thistime queen Anne was plealed toappomt him to the office. 


of decypherer to her majetty, in which he continued till the 
year 1716. In1713, the univerfity of Oxford conferred: 
upon himthe diploma of dotor of medicine, and two. years 
afterwards he publifhed an edition of Euchd, to which he 
added two tracts on Trigonometry and the Nature of Loga- 
rithms. In the year 1718, Dr. Keill pubhfhed at Oxford 
his * Introductio ad veram Aftronomiam,’’ which was after- 
wards tranflated by himfelf mto Englifh, at the requett of 
the duchefs of Chandos, under the title of ** An Introduc- 
tion to the true Aftronomy,’? &e, The author did not long 
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furvive this work. ‘He died-of a fever in the fammer of 1215 4 
being only in the soth year of his age. ogee 4 
Kem, James, an, eminent phyfician, was born. in Scot- 
land on the 27th of March 1673. Having received’ they 
early part of his education in his native country, he went; 
abroad with the view of completing it in. the {chools of; 
celebrity on the continent; and cbtamed fuch a degree of; 
knowledge as diftinguifhed him feon after his return to; 7 
England. He had carly applied to difiections, and: pur.) — 
fued the ftudy of anatomy, under Daverney, at Paris; 
whence he was enabled to give anatomical Jecinres, with) ae 
great reputation, in both the Englith univerfities. Hey 
was honoured with the degree of M.D. by the univerlity, = 
of Cambridge. In 1703 he fettled at Northampton, ands 
began the practice of his profeflion, im which he attained 
confiderable fame and fuceets. In 1706 he publifhed as 
paper in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, NY 306, containing. 
‘© an account of the death and difleéticen of John: Bayles, 
of that town, reputed to have been 130 years old.”?, The cits 
cumftanees which he detailed very much refembled thofe that 
were ob{erved by the celebrated Harvey in the diflection of | 
old Parr. Dr. Keill, like his brother John, was well filled 
in mathematical learning, which he applied) to the explanas. 
tion of the laws of the avimal,economy. is firflypubss 
lication was a compendium of anatomy, fer-the uie of thes 
pupils who attended his leétures, and was entitled, «© Thes. 
Anatomy of the. Human Bocy abridged,” rame. Lond: 
1698, and was taken chiefly, irom Cowper: it went through | 
many editions. In the. year 17-8, he gave the world a. proof. 
of his mathematical fleill, in “* An Account: ef Animale 
Secretion, the: Quantity of Bload.in the Haman.Body, and 
Mufcular Motion,’”? Lond, 8vo. This work was ireprinteds 
in F777, with the addition of an eflay, * concerning the Force « 
of the Heart in driving the Blood through the whole Bedy,’”* 
and under the title of “¢ Effays on feveral Parts.of the Ani-. 
mal-€Economy.”? He. likewife publifhed the fame: treatifer — 
in Latin, with the addition of a “ Medicina Statica Britan-J 
nica.” The eflay concerning the force of the heart drew _ 
him inte a controverfy with Dr. Jurin, which was icarriedit 
on in feveral papers, printed in the Philofephical Yranf — 
acuons. of the Royal Society, of which Dr. Keil had been? 
e'eGed a members and was continued to. the time of the. 
death of the latter, which took place at Northampton, on! 
the 16th of July 1619. 1n the vigour of lis age, He had 
for fome time laboured under a very painful diforder, vig 
a cancer in the roof of ns meuth, to which he had apphed _ 
the cautery with his own hands, in order, if poffible, tai © 
procure fome relief, but in vain. Eloy. Dict, Hilt. Hutchins: 
fon’s biog. Med. ‘oa ay 
KEILLESAY, in Geography, one of the fmallen) 
Wettern. iflands of Scotland; 3 miles N.E. of Barrays 
ifland. . N. lat. 57° 2'. W. long. 7° 29!. —_ 
KEIM-HOTUN, a town of Chinefe Tartary, in) the! 
government of Kirin. N. dat. 44° 45’. E. long. 129? 2447 | 
KEIRAN, m the Oriental. Learning, the, Perfian and? 
Arabic name for the planet Saturn, according to Salmafiusy! 
See Criun. a 
KEIRLEBERUS, Jonw Grores, in Biography, bor 
at Wiirtemberg, was at once a philofopher, poet, and. mule 
cian. In i691, he compofed for the birth-day af the emel | 
peror Jofeph 1. a Latin puem, which he fet to mufie imay 
perpetual canon of 16. vocal parts, and 16. violin accoms. 


paniments, in a. different..melody ; a piece of: pedantry? 
much admired by profeffors.and deep dilettanti at the Jattert 
end of the 17th century. He afterwards compofed another | 
pexpetual canon in eight parts, foi viol da gambasytwocoume , | 
ter-tenors, and two tenors, with feveral. other various and 
complicated 
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_ eomplicated contrivances, as my flical, and as much refpected 
“fat the time as the oracles delivered by the Pythia. 

__ KEIS Bay, or Sinclair’s Bay, in Geography, a bay on 
“the E. cbaft of Scotland, in the county of :Caithnefs.« N, 
plat: 58°28’. W. long. 2° 53’. 

f KEISER, Rerwuarn, in Biography, a German com- 
r of the firft ciafs, for invention, ingenuity of accom- 
wnents, and number of his works. This adimirable 
lufician was bora in 1673, at Weiflenfels in Saxony, and, 
early in his profefiional caregr, appointed mae‘tro di 
ella to the duke of Mecklenburg. ‘Though his firft at- 
pt at dramatic mulic was a paitoral, called «© I{mena,” 
Wolfenbuttle, which he fet in his 20th year, the year 
‘following he compofed his opera of « Batilius,’” which was 
performed in the theatre at Hamburgh with very great ap- 
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‘;piaufe ; and he continued writing for that ftage till the year 
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te was educated at Leipfic, where he was-entered of that 
erfity. He began to ftudy mulic. in that city, but was 
-his own niaiter, forming himfe!f upon the Italian 
bal: by Rudying the belt productions. of that country. 
fecond opera for Hamburgh, « Adonis,” eftablifhed 
iff the favour of that city for the reft of his life. Ac- 
ng to Matthefon, whatever words he fet on the fubjeé 
E love, his,mufic was peculiarly excellent. His operas, in 
mbur rh alone, amounted to 118. But befides his dra- 
i¢ productions, he compoled divertimenti, ferenate, and 
as innumerable. Indeed, this mafter was as fure of 
‘and originality whenever he put pen to paper, as 
faydn in his tine. In a manufcript colle&tion of near 
fevent cantatas by the greatelt compofers of his time, both 
Italy and Germany, in which there are twelve by Keifer, 
ope ing the book by chance, in any part of it where his 
itatas are inferted, it is inftantly known to be his mufic, 
he firft glance ; fo new are the paflages, and fo different 
2arrangement of the notes from that of his companions 
in this colleGtion, amounting to near thirty of the firit order. 
‘or grace and facility we do not recommend him: indeed, 
fe excellencies were little known or fought during his 
ne; but for modulation, ingenuity, and new ideas, he had 
{earcely his equal. 
_ Tn a converfation with the clegant and judicious Haffe 
Vienna in 1772, he affured us that, according to his con- 
tions, Keifer was one of the createft muticians the world 
ae ' His eompofitions, he faid, were more voluminous 
ithofe of Aleffandro Scarlatti ; and his meiodies, though 
n70 years old, were {till, he thought, modern and grace- 
. Adding, that this had been always his opinion; and 
was not likely to be prejudiced in his favour, as Keifer 
as not his relation, his maiter, or even his acquaintance ; 
having lately looked at fome of his works, he was alto- 
ed tofee fo much more elegance, clearnefs, and pleafing 
‘melody than are:to be found in the productions of mott 
~ modern matters, even now. ‘ He compofed, indeed, wien 
‘for Hamburgh,”” Signior Haffe obferved, ** and, in general, 
9 the. German language, not being very well verfed in that 
taly ; fo that he often blundered in fetting Italian 
Js5 but he had always merit of ether kuids to compen- 
for this defect.” ‘ig ty 
) Att this time all our own knowledge ‘of this compofer 
Was traditional, as we were then totally unacquamted with 
ltis works ; but we can now fpeak from demonttration, and 
r examination of his works of various kinds, whieh 
Hifefall the vigour of w fertile invention, aud correttuets 
budly ond experience. 
Er’s River, in Geography, a river of Africa, at 


KEK 
the Cape of Good Hope, which defcends from Table 


mountain. 

KEISKAMMA, a river of Africa, which runs into the 
Indian fea, S. lat. 327/44. 

KEITH, James, in Biography, a diftinguithed general, 
younger fon of George Keith, earl marfhal of Scotland, 
by a daughter of Drum:nond, duke ‘of Perth, was born in 
1695, and educatetl at the collegeof Aberdeen. He was 
a adherent to the Stuart family, and engaged in their de- 
fetce in the year 1715; but ou the defeat of his party he 
was glad to efcape to France, where ‘he applied to all the 
branches of knowledge ufeful in the military profeffion. 
Ke was admitted a member of the Academy of Sciences 
on account of his great proficiency in mathematics. He 
travelled through many countries in Europe, ferved 10 years 
in the Trith brigades in Spain, and afterwards entered into 
the Ruffian fervice, in which he was raifed to the rank of 
brigadier-géneral. Inthe war between the Ruffians and the 
Turks he gave the moft fignal difplays of courage and 
heroifm, and was himfelf the firft to mount the breach at 
the capture of Otchakof. He hada fhare in the war in 
Finland, between the Swedes and Ruifians, and was ini!rn- 
mental in placing the princefs Elizabeth en the throne of 
Ruffia. Atthe peace of Abo in 1743, he was fent am- 
baTador to the court of Stockholm, and on his return to 
Peterfburgh he was honoured with the marfhal’s ftaff ; but 
as the emoluments of this office were infofficient for his 
fupport, he accepted an invitation from Frederick king of 
Pruffia, by whom he was honoured with confiderable ap- 
pointments, and with his own perfonal friendfhip. Ia the war 
of 1756 he entered Saxony in the quality of field-marfhal ; 
and in 1758 he was killed, at the Tirpedte of the camp of 
Hochkirchen, by count Daun. He was reckoned a very 
able general, and was highly eftimable in his private cha- 
raéter. The king of Pruffia honoured his memory with a 
fine monument at Potzdam. 


Keritn, in Geography, a parith in the county of Banff, 
Scotland, contains four hamlets or villages: 1{t, the old town 
of Keith; 2d, the new town of Keith; 3d, the new town 
of New-Mill; and, 4th, the old town of New-Mill. The 
old town is nearly deferted by the inhabitants im con- 
fequence of the fuperior advantages of the new town 
This was commenced in the year 1750, by the carl of 
Yindlater, upon a barren moor, which was fet ia lots of 
30 feet by 7o. Here feveral manufaurers elltablithed 
themfelves, and the place gradua'ly increafed in houfes and 
population. In 1791 there Were 1075 of the latter ; and in 
1800 the whole parifh contained 749 houfes, and 3284 in- 
habitants. Thefe are comprifed within an area of about 
fix miles in length, by fix in breadth. Flax-dreffing, 
{fpinning, and weaving, are the chief branches of manu- 
facture : a tannery, diftillery, and bleaching-field, are in- 
claded within the parifh, The parifh-fchool of Keith has 
been long noted for its able matters. Near old Keith, the 
river Ifla, fallmg over fome high rocks, forms a fine caf- 
cade, called the “ Linn of Keith.’? James Fergtfon, jailly 
celebrated for his aftronomical and plilofophical writings, 
was a native of this parifh. Within the precinéts of the 
parith are fome druidical remains. Sioclair's Seatittical 
Account, vol. v. article written by the Rev. Alexander 
Humphrey. 

KEKI, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ximo; ng miles 
N.N.W. of Naka. 

KEKTO. See Fern-O7. 

KE KO, in Geography, a town of Hungary, with a calle; 
15 miles S.E. of Korpona, 

KELA, 
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KELA, or Qurzia, atown of Africa, on the Sfave 
coatt, in the canton of Koto. 

KELATA,a town of Arabia, in the province of Hedsjas ; 
somiles E.S.E. of Calaat el Moilah. 

KELANG, or Kinane, a-f{mall ifland in the Eaft In- 
dian fea, near the W. coalft of the ifland of Ceram.  S. lat. 
3°. 8!.. FE. long..128°. 

KELAR, a town of Perfia, in Irak ; 70 miles E.S.E. of 
Cafbin. 

KELAT, a town of Perfia, in the province of Khora- 
fan, at the edge of a mountain furrounded by rocks: it 
was taken by Timur Bec in 1382; 12 miles E. from Abi- 
yerd, 

KELES, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 28 
miles E.N.E. of Ephefus. 

KELHEIM, a town of Bavaria, fituated on an ifland 
formed at the conflux of the Altmuhl and Danube; 46 
miles N.N.E. of Munich. N. lat. 48? 52'. E. long. 
pivgice ls 

KELIUB, or Karsus, a town of Egypt, on the Ka- 
lit’s Abu Meneggi, the capital of a diftrict; 6 miles N. of 
Cairo. 

KELL, in Rural Economy, a web, or kind of bag, in 
which infects are bred. 5 

KELLAH, in Geography, atown of Abyffinia ; 75 miles 
FE. of Axum. 

KELLER, Jonyx Bartuasar, in Biography, a_cele- 
brated artift, was born at Zurich in 1638. Having learnt 
the art of a goldfmith, in which he difplayed great in- 
genuity, he went to Paris by the invitation of his brother, 
who held the potts of canon-founder, and commiffary of ar- 
tillery to the king of France. While in the French fer- 
vice he caft a great many cannon, together with feveral 
ftatues for the gardens of Verfailles ; but that by which he 
is chiefly celebrated is the grand equeftrian ftatue of Lewis 
XIV. executed after the model of Girardon. He was made 
infpeGor of the foundery at the arfenal, and died at Paris in 
the year 1702. Gen. Biog. 

Ketrier, Goprrey, a native of Germany, who fettled 
in England about the beginning of the laft century, and 
had much praétice as a harpfichord mafter. In 1711, he 
publifhed, at Amfterdam, fix fonatas, engraved on copper- 
plates ; of which the three firft were for two violins, a tenor, 
a trumpet or hautbois, and a bafs; the three laft for two 
flutes, two hautbois or violins, anda baffo continuo. Thefe 
the author dedicated to queen Anne. After this he and 
Finger publifhed fonatas, jointly, in five parts. 

As acompofer, Keller was foon forgotten; but he was 
remembered a confiderable time as the author of a pofthu- 
mous treatife on thorough-bafe, which he had finifhed, but 
did not live to publifh. It was, however, printed, a fhort 
time after, by Cullen at the Buck, between the Temple 
gates and Fleet-{treet, with the following ample title: “ A 
complete Method for the attaining to play a Thorough- 
Bale upon either Organ, Harpfichord, or Theorbo-Lute ; 
by the late famous Mr. Godfrey Keller, with Variety of 
proper Leffons and Fugues, explaining the feveral Rules 
throughout the whole Work ; and a Scale for tuning the 
Harpfichord or Spinet, all taken from his own Copies, which 
he did defign to print.’’ 

This treatife, though meagre, was the beft our country 
could boatt, till Lampe, in 1737, publifhed his «* Plain and 
Compendious Method of teaching Thorough-Bafe, after a 
mott rational Manner, with proper Rules for praétice ; the 
Examples and Leflons curioufly engraved on Copper- 
piates."". OF this work we fhall {peak hereafter. See 
LAMPE. 
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KELLERAMPT, in Geography, a ‘bailiwick of Swit. - 


zerland ; in the canton of Zurich, of which Bremgarten jis 


the principal place. 
KELLEY, Epwarp, in Biography, the aflociate of Mr. 


Dee (to whofe article the reader is referred), in his incanta- 


tions, was born at Worcefter in the year 1555. He was eda, 


cated in graminar learning in his native city, and at the age of 
feventeen he was fent to the univerfity of Oxford. According 
to Anthony Wood he left Oxford very abruptly, and in his 


peregrinations behaved fo ill, and committed fo many foul — 


matters, that at Lancaller he was for fome offence deprived 
of his ears. After this he became acquainted with Mr, 
Dee, and, as we have feen, they fet out for the continent, 
For fome time Kelley lived in a very expentive ftyle, fup- 
ported, probably, by the contributions which he levied on 


the credulous, till he was ordered into confinement by the. 


emperor Rodolph. He obtained his releafe, and conciliated 
the favour of the prince, who conferred. on him the honour 
of knighthood. Frefh difcoveries of his knavery occafioned 
a fecond imprifonment, and in attempting to efcape from the 
place of his confinement, he met with an-accident which put 
an end to his life in the year 1595. He was author of 
feveral works, of which “ A Poem on Chemittry,”? and 
another on ** The Philofopher’s Stone,’’ were inferted in 
Afhmole’s “ Theatrum. Chymicum Britannicum.” He 
publithed at Hamburgh, in 1676, a treatife, ‘* De Lapide 
Philofophorum :’’ he was author, likewife, of « A True and 
faithful Relation of what paffed, for many Years, between 
Dr. John Dee and fome Spirits, &c.”? Several of his MSS, 
are {till preferved in the Afhmolean Mufeum, at Oxford, 
Wood's Athen. 

Krtiry, Huau, a dramatic writer, was a native of Ire- 
land, and bred a ftay-maker, which profeffion he quitted 
when he came to London, and became writer to an attorneys 
Fle afterwards obtained a livelihood by his pen, and was 
author of the following pieces: “ Falfe Delicacy ;” “A 
Word for the Wife 3”? * The School for Wives ;” “* The 
Romance of an Hour.’’ Thefe, as their titles denote, aré 
all comedies. He was author alfo of “ Clementina,”” a 
tragedy ; “¢ Thefpis,’’? a poem; ‘* Memoirs of a Magda- 
len ;”? “ The Babbler ;” and a colleétion of Effays. Heé 
died in the year 1777. 

KELLIL, in Geography, a town and fortrefs of Hines 
dooftan, in the country of Tanjore; 27 miles §. of Tans 
jore.”’ N: lat. 10? 2e!? 7. long: 46> 4" 


KELLINORE, a town of Hindooftan, in the Carna- 


tic; ro miles N. of Pondicherry. 

KELLS, a market and poft-town of the county of 
Meath, province of Leinfter, Ireland. It was in former 
times acity of note, and on the arrival of the Englifh was 
walled and fortified with towers: a caltle was built in 1178, 
and. there were feveral religious houfes. It was alfo a bo- 
rough town, which, before the Union, fent two burgefles to 
parliament. Kells is 32 miles N.W. from Dublin on the 
river Blackwater, and nearly eight from Navan. 

KELLY, Earp or, in Biography, an iluttrious dilet« 
tante mufician, 1a whom were united application, genius, 
and a powerful hand on the violin. ‘This nobleman went 
through all the gradations of ftudy neceffary to form a 
profound contrapuntift. When he quitted Great Britain to 
make the tour of Germany, according to Pinto, he could 
{carcely tune his violin; but ftopping at Manheim, he 
heard the beft inftrumental mufic in Europe, and fhut 
himfelf up with the elder Stamitz, whofe originality and fire, 
fet his young pupil in a blaze, and fa congenial were the: 
tafte and difpofition of the fcholar and the matter, that they. 
{feemed the growth of the fame foil. The fame energy and 

enthufialn 
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enthufiafm which had lifted Stamitz above his fellows of the 
Manheim {chool, ftimulated the young earl to ftudy compo- 
fition, and praétife the violin with fuch ferious application, 
that, on bis return to England, there was no part of theo- 
_ retical or practical mufic in which he was not equally verfed 
with the greateft profeffors of his time. Indeed, he had a 
_ ftrength of hand on the violin, and a genius for compolition, 
with which few profeffors are gifted. His ear was fo cor- 
-re&t, and his perception fo acute, that in the midi of a 
turbulent and tumultuous movement of a fymphony in twelve 
or fourteen parts, if any inftrument failed either in time or 
tune, though playing a different and difficult part himfelf, 
he infantly prompted the erroneous performer with his 
woice, by finging his part without abandoning his own. 
KELLYSBURG, in Geography, a townthip of America, 
in Chittenden county, Vermont, at the head of the north 
branch of La Moille river. 
KELMEE, a town of Hindooftan, in the Baglana coun- 
try, on the coaft; 16 miles N. of Baffeen. 
KELMEBEK, a town of Natolia; 28 miles E. of Pec- 
amo. 
_KELMO, a town of Sweden, in Eait Gothland; 23 
miles N. of Linkioping. 
~~ KELNAR, a town of Caramania, near the coaft of the 
Mediterranean ; 12 miles W. of Selefkeh. 
KELNER, in Biography, a German mufician, who came 
. into England early in the lait century, and performed on the 
_ double-bafe in the theatres and concerts of the time. Hav- 
ing attached himfelf to Dr. Pepufch, his venerable country- 
man, it was found, at the dodétor’s deceafe, that the moft 
curious books and MSS. of his valuable library at the 
_ Charter-houfe, were bequeathed to Kelner and Travers, 
another of the doétor’s conftant attendants, who both dying 
foon after their bequeft was known, that, and the remainder 
of the molt curious and ineftimable mutical library perhaps 
in Europe, were fold piece-meal, difpofed of and embezzled, 
in a manner difficult to defcribe or underftand. See Pr- 
puscn, and Mufical Liprary. 

KELP, in Agriculture a term applied to the mineral alkali 
in its more impure ftate ; the kelp of commerce contains the 

_afhes of the plant that affords it, and is found to be a good 
manure. See Carsonat of Sopa. 

KELSAL’S Istanp, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
Mergui Archipelago, feparated from the S.E. extremity of 
the ifland gf St. Sufauna, by Alderfey’s ftraits. N. lat. 
i> 27'. 

KELSO, atown inthe county of Roxburgh, Scotland, 
‘is built on a fpot where the rivers Tevid and ‘T'weed unite 
their ftreams, and is nearly furrounded with eminences co- 
vered with trees. Hence the fcenery is particularly pic- 
ture{que and pleafing. The houfes are arranged round a 
large {quare, and on the fides of fix {treets, which diverge 

. from the fquare in nearly a regular and uniform manner. 
The town-houfe, with fhops and fome of the principal dwel- 
lings, are in the fquare. In the town are the parifh-church 
and an epifcopal chapel, which are defcribed as handfome 
ftruétures. Among the public buildings are a difpenfary, 
a public fubfcription library, and a modern bridge over the 
Tweed, erected in the place of a former one, fwept away 
by a flood in 1798. A church was founded here in 1138}; 
and a monattery was transferred from Selkirk to this place 
by David L., who “ conferred on the monks this village, 
with its lands and waters, free from all exaction.”? David 11. 

ranted to the abbot a free-market here. ‘ The town of 

Kelfo thared the fate of the abbey during the hottile con- 
fiiéts between the kindred nations in being often plundered 

- and fometimes fired.’”? In the years 1522, 1542, and 1544 
se Vou. XIX. 
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it was greatly damaged from the border warriors. The 
town was almoft deftroyed in 1686 by an accidental fire, and 
about the middle of the aft century, it fuftained great da- 
mage from the fame caufe. 

David II. conftituted the town of Kelfo, with the ba- 
rony of Bolden, and other lands, a free regality. This was 
converted, in 1607, intoalordfhip in favour of Robert Kerr, 
earl of Roxburgh. The duke of Roxburgh is proprietor 
of the lands here. The principal trade of Kelfo is the 
manufacture of woollen cloth, and: dreffing of fheep and 
lambs’ fkins, of which it is fuppofed that from 70,coo to 
80,000 are annually exported. Great numbers of boots and 
fhoes are annually made here. This place is mych reforted 
to by gentlemen who attend the ‘‘ Caledonian hunt,’”’ and 
by others on acconnt of the races. The abbey buildings of 
Kelfo have been very extenfive and grand. At prefent its 
ruined church prefents many interefting fragments of Norman 
architecture. Mr. Pennant remarks, that the “environs of 
Kelfo are very fine, and the inhabitants have much reafon to 
boa{t of their profpeéts.”? In the vicinity of the-town are 
feveral feats of the nobility and gentry : Fleurs, “* the mag- 
nificent feat’’ of the duke «f Roxburgh ; Springwood-park, 
the refidence of fir George Douglas, bart.; Softlaw-tower, 
Mr. Proétor’s; Rofe-bank, captain Scott's; Pinnacle-hill, 
Mr. Davidfon’s ; Wooden, Mr. Walker’s; &c. In 1800, 
Kelfo contained 527 houfes, and 4196 inhabitants. Chal- 
mers’s Caledonia, vol. ii. Sinclair’s Statittical Account, 
vol. x. p. 576. Pennant’s Tour to Scotland. 

KELTAN, a town of Thibet; 40 mies E.N. E. of 
Laffa. 

KELTANPUSUACLIAN, a town of Thibet; 52 
miles W. of Sgigatche. 

KELTSCH, atown of Moravia, in the circle of Pre- 
rau; 14 miles E. of Prerau. 

KELVAN,atown of Perfia, in Farfifan; 18 miles E.N.E. 
of Schiras. 

KELVEH, a town of Perfta, in the province of Mecran, 
on the Nehenk ; 280 miles S.E. of Zareng. N. lat. 28 50’. 
E, long, 65’ 48. 

KELVIN, ariver of Ireland, in the county of London- 
derry, which runs into the Roe, about 44 miles S. from 
Newtown Limavaddy. 

KELVIO, a town of Sweden, in the province of Ulea; 
nine miles E.N.E. of Gamla Karleby. 

KELWAY, Josrrn, in Biography, the beft extempo- 
raneous performer on the organ, and neateft harpfichord 
player among the natives of our own country, during the 
middle of the laft century. He had been, early in his life, 
apprenticed to a dancing-matter at Path ; but having at- 
tempted the harpfichord, and received a few leffons from 
old Chilcot, he had made fuch a progrefs on that inftru- 
ment, that Geminiani, happening to hear him, dilcovercd a 
hand and difpofition fo promifing, that he not only encou- 
raged him to ftudy mutic as a rofeffion, but gave him in- 
ftructions. And his ftyle of playing ever after more 
refembled the compofitions of Geminiani than thofe of 
Handel, which all other organilts fervilely copied. The 
broken phrafes and rhapfodical flights of Geminiani often 
feem more hke voluntary playing than regular compofition, 
Stanley’s voluntaries were fo (mooth and well-phrafed, that 
they feemed pieces played by memory ; but Kelway’s ex- 
tempore playing, in the flyle of Geminiaal, never had the air 
of ttudied pieces 

In removing from Bath to London, Kelway was foon 
noticed, and ele&ted organift of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
where he did not long remain ; for on the death of Weldon, 
he refigned the organ at St. Michael's church to Mr., after. 
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wards Dr., Boyce ; and was elected crganift of the king’s 
parifh church, St. Martin’s-in-the-lields, where, of a Sun- 
day afternoon, it was the cuftom, not only for young or- 
ganifts, but the prineipal profeffors, to crowd under the 
organ-loft to hear his voluntaries ; in which there was an 
original and matterly wildnefs, which long fupported his 
character as a great player, in a ftyle totally different from 
other organifts ; bold, rapid, and fanciful. 

With his harptichord playing we were unacquainted ; but 
we have often been affured, that- he con{tantly kept in high 
practice, Scarlatti’s beft and moft difficult leffons, which he 
executed in a manner peculiarly neat and delicate. As to 
compolition, it is.to be lamented that he did not exercife 
his pen and fancy more early in life, or that he ever attempted 
it at all: for on the arrival of Bach, and appointment at 
court as chamber-mufician to the queen, to whom he dedi- 
cated his firft publication in this country, Mr. Kelway thought 
it neceflary, as mufic-mafter to her majefty, to publifh a 
book of harpfichord leffons, which are, perhaps, the moift 
crude, aukward, and unpleafant pieces of the kind that have 
ever been engraved. ‘There is a manifeft want of facility 
and experience, which proves, that though he was old in 
practical mufic, he was young in its theory and in com- 
poiition. 

Handel, who ufed to go frequently to St. Martin’s 
church to hear him play, always, when indifpofed, requefted 
Kelway to play the organ for him in his oratorios. 

This admirable performer, the mot brilliant we ever heard, 
in point of fancy and finger, lived to a great age, but, un- 
happily, during the laft years of his life, his intelleéts were 
fomewhat deranged. He died in 1782, and was fucceeded 
at St. Martin’s church by Dr. Benjamin Cook, organilt of 
Weitminiter Abbey. 

KEMA, in Geography, a town on the E. coaft of the 
ifland of Celebes. N. lat. 1° 8!.. E. long. 125° 2!. 

Kerma, in Natural Hifory, a name given by Leo Afri- 
canus, and other writers of the African hiftory, to a fort 
of fubterranean production of the vegetable kind, greatly, 
efteemed asa delicious food. The Arabian writers on me- 
dicine have often mentioned it, and that under names fuffi- 
ciently refembling the modern African appellation, fuch as 
camahe, cariah, kemah, and camha. They are not the roots 
of any plant, buta fine kind of fubterraneous mufhroom, or 
truffle, white on the outfide, and which lie generally pretty 
deep in the earth. 

KEMAOON, in Geography, a {mall ftate, which, with 
others, forms a traét of country feparated from Hindooftan 
by lofty mountains, and fituated to the N. of Oude and 
Rohileund. 

KEMAR, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; eight 
miles $. of Sinob. 

KEMBELA,a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Ulea; five miles S. of Ulea. oa 

KEMBERG, a town of Saxony ; fix miles S. of Wit- 
tenberg. 

KEMER,atown of Afiatic Turkey, in the government 
of Trebifond ; 12 miles E.N.E. cf Rizeh. 

KEMGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 27 miles 
N.N.E. of Durbunga. 

KEMI, atown of Ruffia, in the government of Olonetz, 
at the mouth of the river Kem, on the W. of the White 
fea. N. lat. 64° 55'. E. long. 28° 38.—Alfo, a fea-part 
town of Sweden, in Eat Bothnia, fituated on the right bank 
of the river Kemi, which runs into the gulf of Bothnia, about 
three miles from its mouth; 10 miles E, of T'ornea. N. 
lat. 66° 49’. E. long. 24° 27/. 
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KEMIJAN, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 31 miles 
S.S.W. of Patna. La 

KEMITRASK, a town of Sweden, in Eaft Bothnia, at 
the N. extremity of a confiderable lake formed in the river 
Kemi; 90 miles N.E. of Kemi. N.lat.66°42!. E. long, 
27 Als 
KEMLIK, or Guio, atown of A fiatic Turkey, on the 
bay of the feaof Marmora; 20 miles W. of Ifnik. 

KEMMOO, a town of Africa, the metropolis of Kaarta; 
formerly large and populous, but deftroyed fince it was 
vifited by Mr. Park. N. lat.14° 20. W. long. 7° 46’. 

KEMNAT, a town of Bavaria; 26 miles N. of Ame 
berg. N. lat. 49° 59’. E. long. nr? 75! 

KEMNITZ, a town of Silefia, in the principality of 
Jauer, on a river of the fame name, which runs inte the 


Bober ; fix miles W. of Hirfchberg. . 
KEMPACH, a town of Tyrol; fix miles N. W. of 


Schwas. 
KEMPEN, a town of France, in the department of the 
Roer, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of Cre. 
veldt; 15 miles: N.E. of Ruremond. The place contains” 
2870, and the canton 12,930 inhabitants, in 12 communes, 
It formerly contained a college and three convents, with 
fome linen manufaétures.—Alfo, a town of the duchy of 
Warflaw ; 26 miles S. of Siradia. ; 
KEMPFERA, in “Botany, fo named by Houftoun, in 
honour of Dr. Engelbert Kempfer, or rather Kaempfer, 
the celebrated traveller and naturalift. See VERBENA, and 
K mMPrer. e 
KEMPIS, Tuomas a, in Biography, was born in the 
year 1380, at a vil'age in the diocefe of Cologne, whence he 
derived his furname. The circumftances of his parents were 
fuch as led them to feek for him an education on a charitable 
foundation. At this place he was diftinguifhed for his ta-_ 
lents, piety, and attachment to a contemplative life. 


habit in 1406, and was ordained prieft in 1423. 
fionally filled very important pofts of his order, though it 


was much againift his will that he engaged at all in the a€tive 


duties of life. He died in 1471, at the advanced age of — 
ninety-two. His works are chiefly devotional, and written 
in an animated ftyle. The molt complete edition of them 
is in three volumes, o€tavo, publifhed at Antwerp in 1600, 
and in 1615. Many of them have been tranflated into a ~ 
variety of languages, particularly that entitled ‘“¢ De Imita- 

tione Chrifti,’? which is to be found in almoft every known 
tongue in the world. The beit Englifh verfion is that by 
Dr. George Stanhope, which was printed in 1696, and has 
been feveral times reprinted. The learned are not agreed 

as to the real author of this celebrated work, though given — 
to Thomas a Kempis by general confent, many have offered 

reafons why he cannot be the writer. The queftion was. 
warmly agitated for fixty years, and gave rife to many 

curious difcuffions, an account of which is given by Dupm. — 


KEMPSVILLE, in Geography, a poft-town of America, A 


in Prince Ann county, Virginia; 243 miles from Wafh- 


ington. ae 
-KEMPTEN, a town of Bavaria, on the river Iler, latel 
Imperial, ‘The burghers and magiltracy profefs Lutheran- 


ifm, and in the town are a handfome parifh church and a 
grammar fchool. In 1801, this town and its abbey were 
given to the ele&tor of Bavaria; 36 miles S. of Augfburg. 
N. lat. 47° 43'. EE. long. 10° 17'.—Alfo, a princely abbey, 
founded, or at leaft repaired and enriched, by Hildegard, 
wife of Charlemagne, in the 8th ceatury. To this abbey 
belonged fome towns and villages. - 


. --. KEMSER, 


entered the monaftery of Mount St. Agnes, received the 
He occa- 
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_ KEMGER, a town of Bengal 5 15 miles §.S.E. of Cur- 


_-ruckpour. 

_~ KEMSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tobolfk. N. lat. 57°25’. E. long. 92°. ; 

_~ KEN, Tuomas, in Biography, an Englifh prelate, was 
“born at Berkhamftead; in Hertfordfhire, in the year 1637. 
He received his claffical education at Winchefter {chool, was 
— ele&ed {cholar, and removed in due time to New-College, 
“degrees of which he was chofen fellow. After taking his 


degrees he entered into holy orders, and became chaplain to 
lord Maynard, comptroller of the houfhold to king Charles 
Ii. In 1666, he was chofen fellew of Winchetter college, 
and in a fhort time afterwards was appointed domeftic chap- 
_ lain_to Dr. Morley, bifhop of Winchefter, from whom he 
_ received a prefentation to the rectory of Brixton, in the Ifle 
_ of Wight, and afterwards, in 1669, to a prebend in the 
church of Winchefter. About the year 1673, the fame 
_ friend and patron gave him the rectory of Woodhey, in 
7 Hamphhire, which, however, he foon refigned, conceiving that 
_ he ought to be fatisfied with the emoluments which he had 
' previoufly poffefled. In 1675, he went, in company with his 
nephew, Mr. Ifaac Walton, to Rome, and on his return he 
-ufed to fay he was grateful for the effeét produced by the 
journey, inafmuch as he was more ftrongly confirmed in his 
Pieter of the excellence of the reformed religion, by witnefling 
the abfurdities of the fuperftitions practifed abroad. In 
- 1679, he took his degree of doétor of divinity, and being 
_ appointed chaplain to the princefs of Qrange, he went to 

‘Holland. He difcharged the duties of his office with fo 
"much prudence and zeal, as to fecure the efteem and confi- 
_ dence of his royal miftrefs, but he incurred the temporary 
 difpleafure of her confort, afterwards William III. of Eng- 
land, by obliging one of his favourites to fulfil his engage- 
ment to a young lady of the princefs’s train, whom he had 
feduced under a promife of marriage. On his arrival in 
_ England he was appointed chaplain to lord Dartmouth, who 
_ received a commiffion to demolifh the fortifications of ‘Tan- 
_ giers, and on his return from this expedition, he was imme- 
a iately advanced to be chaplain to the king, by an exprefs 
order from his majefty, who hoped thereby to render him 
_fubfervient to his meafures, and to the laxity of his morals. 
When the court removed to Winchetter, the fovereign de- 
fired Dr. Ken to admit into his prebendal houfe Eleanor 
Gwyn, one of the king’s miftreffes, but he pofitively refufed 
to fubmit to an arrangement which might appear to give 

‘countenance to vice; and Charles, fo far from being offended 
with this decifive proof of religious intrepidity, took an early 
_ opportunity of raifing him to the epifcopal bench, by pre- 
fenting him with the fee of Bathand Wells. Within a few 
days of this appointment the king was attacked by his latt 
‘illnefs, during which the bifhop attended him in the mott 
-fedulous manner, endeavouring, though, it is faid, ineffectu- 
ally, to awaken the king’s confcience to a fenfe of forrow 
for his paft profligatelife. Neverthelefs the bilfhop did not 
hefitate to pronounce abfolution over his majelty without re- 
“ceiving any declaration of repentance, for which he has been 
defervedly cenfured ; though it is to be feared, that almott 
all death-bed repentances, being the effect of dread of the 
future, can avail the fuppofed penitents very little with re- 
gard to a future ftate. The bifhop was exemplary in per- 
Boris the duties of his ftation, and was inceflantly de- 
vifing means for relieving the poor, and in{tructing the igno- 
rant. With this view he built the firft workhoule at Wells, 
which has proved the model for numbers that have been 
eregted fince his time ; and he eftablifhed many {chools in 
all the great towns of his diocefe, To thefe, and many other 
fimilar objets, Dr. Ken devoted the principal part of the 
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income of his fee. He was a warm friend to the do&rine 
of paffive obedience and non-refiftance, and on that account 
was at firft well received by James II., but when that prince 
endeavoured to introduce popery as the eflablifhed religion 
of the country, he found it expedient to a& upon more 
conflitutional grounds, and to oppofe the meafures of the 
court with {pirit and zeal. He was one of the feven bifhops 
fent to the Tower for refifting that monarch’s difpeniing 
power, and for petitioning in behalf of their own and the 
people’s rights. The bifhop and his brethren, thc ugh 
charged with high treafon, were honourably acquitted, to 
the inexpreflible joy of every friend to the country. At the 
Revolution he refufed to transfer bis allegiance to the new fo- 
vereigns, and, declining to take the oaths required of him, 
was deprived of his bifhopric. He now lived a life of re- 
tirement, but confidered himfelf {till as bifhop in right, 
though not in faét, conceiving that no human power could 
feparate him from the relationfhip which he bore to his dio- 
cefe. Upon the death of his firit fucceflor, Dr. Kidder, he 
urged Dr. Hooper, who had been nominated to the vacant 
bifhopric, to accept it, and ever afterwards figned himfelf 
“late bifhop of Bath and Wells.”’ From this time the queen 
fettled on hima penfion of 200/. per ann. which he enjoyed 
fo long as he lived. He died, as he was on a journey to Bath, 
in March 1710-11, in the 74th year of his age. He had 
been in the habit of travelling many years with his throud 
in his portmanteau, which he always put on when attacked 
by i'Inefs: of this he gave notice the day before his death,. 
in order to prevent his body from being ftripped. His works, 
which are all of a theological and practical turn, were col- 
le&ed, in 1721, in four volumes o€tavo. Biog. Brit. 

Ken, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, in the pro- 
vince of Behker; 20 miles N. of Behker.—Alfo, a {mall 
low ifland in the Perfian gulf, in which are a few fhrubs. 
N, lat..27° 54! E.-long. 50°, 76' 

KEN A MOW, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude ; 30 miles 
S.S.E. of Caunpour. 

KENAPOOSSAN, a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea, in the Sooloo Archipelago. N. lat. 5° 12'. E. long. 
120° 23', 

KENAREI-HAVAZ,a town of Hindoofltan, in Moul- 
tan; 20 miles E. of Batnir. 

KENAWAS, a town of Hindoottan, in the circar of 
Kitchwarah ; 17 miles W. of Sheergur. 

KENCHESTER. See Antconrum and Henerorn 

KENDAL, or KentpAe, a market town and parth 
in the ward of Kendal, and county of Weftmoreland, Eng- 
land, is built ina pleafant valley on the weftern banks of 
the river Kent, over which there are three bridges. The 
town confilts of one principal {treet running north and fouth, 
with feveral fmaller ones branching off at right angles.. Ken- - 
dal has long been famed for its manufacture ef cottons, In 
the year 1800, Houfeman {tates that the town contained 12 
manufaGtories engaged in this bufinels, and that about 1200 
pieces of cotton were made weekly, each of which contained 
about 24 pounds of wool, The bufinefs was then inereafing, 
Eight houfes were alfo engaged in the hnfey manufactures, 
and  feveral other manufactures of lefs confequence are car- 
riedon, There are likewife a conliderable number of perfons 
employed in working and polifhing marble, which, in the 
beauty and variety of its colours, is thought by many to be 
fuperior even to that imported from Greece and Italy, Mr. 
Wakefield manufactures large quantities of gunpowder at 
his mills a little below the town.’? The public bui'dings of 
Kendal are the church, a large and commed:ous workhoufe, 
and a bridewell. Near the church is a handfome houfe 
called Abbot-ball, the prope rty of fir Alan Chambre, one 
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of the judges of the court of common pleas. To the eaft 
of the town are the remains of a caftle, which is fuppofed to 
have been built by the firit barons of Kendal. It was for- 
merly a place of corfiderable extent and ittrength; but its 
towers and walls are much mutilated and reduced. Parts of 
two fquare and two round towers, however, ftill remain, as 
well as great part of the wall round the outer batlium. An- 
other object of antiquity is an artificial mount, called by the 
inhabitants Caftle-law-hill. In the town are chapels for 
Quakers, Methodilts, Prefbyterians, and Roman Catholics. 
The chief manufaG@urers and tradefmen of the town are 
united into twelve companies, each of which has a hall: 
viz. Mercers, Tanners, Glovers, Sheermen, Cordwainers, 
Taylors, Pewterers, &c. Kendal is 22 miles from Lan- 
caiter, and 260 N. of London. In the year 1800 it con- 
tained 1424 houles, and 6892 inhabitants. Nicholfon and 
Burn'’s Hiitory of Weftmoreland, &c. two vols. 4to.; and 
Houfeman’s “ Defcriptive Tour through various Northern 
Counties,’’ &c. 8vo. 1800. 

KENDER, atown of Hindooftan, in Sehaurunpour ; 
to miles N. of Sehaurunpour.—Alfo, a town of Curdiltan; 
28 miles S.W. of Betlis. 

KENDRICK’s Istanp, an ifland which forms the W. 
fide of Nootka Sound, into which there is an entrance from 
the W. by Maffachufett’s. Sound, along the northern fide 
of the ifland. 

KENDUSKEEAG, a river of America, which runs into 
the Penobfcot at the town of Bangor, about two miles be- 
low the head of the tide ; where is a thriving viilage 
ef handfome houfes, and a place of the greateft trade in the 
river. ‘ 

KENDY, a town of Bengal; 50 miles N.N.E. of Ram- 
gure’ IN lats24° 16" Et long. Sis? 6!. 

KENE’. See C#ne! and Guinna. 

KENEF, a town of Perfia, in the province of Khora- 
fan; 45 miles N. of Herat. 

KENERA, or KeNEREH, a mountain on the ifland of 
Salfette, near Bombay, celebrated for the number and extent 
of its excavations. Its principal cavern is arched, in the 
ftyle of that defcribed under the article Karty; and was 
evidently, from its ftile of fculpture, a temple of the god 
Badha, or Boodh,. (See Boopu.) On each fide of the 
veflibule are flanding figures of the god, in eafy attitudes, 
of tolerable proportions, and well f{culptured in alto-relievo, 
fourteen feet high, This cave and three figures are ele- 
gantly reprefented in Daniel’s fine feries of oriental fcenery. 
See Karty. 

KENFIG, or Cyxrie, a parifh of Glamorganfhire, South 
Wales, is noticed in this work, chiefly to correét the errers 
of other topographical writings; in moft of which it is 
defcribed as a town. Mr. Donavan, in his ‘ Defcriptive 
Excurfions through South Wales,’’ defcribes it as a poor, 
{mall villaye, inhabited moftly by failors and fmuglers, and 
reprefents thefe as being particularly rude and mfulting to 
ftrangers. A clutter of mean cottages, grouped together, 
with a church ona ridge of rifing ground, conftitute this 
village. In this parifh is Kenfig-pool, a lake of frefh water, 
which ‘is embofomed in a depreffion of an irregular form, 
in the midft of fands that have been apparently drifted upon 
this {pot from the contiguous coatt, and though lying within 
a very fhort diftance of the fea at flood tide, invariably re- 
tains its frefhnefs pure and untainted by the muriatic pro- 
perties of the former. The circumference of this pool 1s 
eftimated at a mile and three quarters. ‘The depth is great 
in fome places, Indeed it has the reputation of being, in 
many parts, unfathomable.’’ It is traditionally faid, that a 
town formerly occupied this fpot, and that it was {wallowed 
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up by an earthquake. At a fhort diftance from this luke, 
on an eminence, are fome ruins, called Kenfig-caflle, which 
was only a {mall fortrefs. In 1800, this parifh contained 156 
houfes, and 655 inhabitants. 

KENGHEVAR, a town of Perfia, in Irak, on a river 
which runs into the Karafu; 240 miles N. of I{pahan. 
Ni: lat.034° 20', Ey long: 47°10", 

KENJAR, a town of Hindoottan, in Bahar; 30 miles 
S.W. of Patna. 

KENILWORTH, a market town and parith in the 
hundred of Knightlow and county of Warwick, England, 
is famed in the annals of the kingdom for its ancient cattle, 
“which,” fays Dugdale, ‘* was the glory of all thefe parts, 
and for many refpects may be ranked, ina third place at the 
leat, with the mott ftately caftles of England.’? This for- 
trefs was built by Geofiry de Clinton in the time of Henry T. 
He was chamberlain and treafurer to that monarch. By 
fubfequent kings and occupiers it was greatly enlarged and 
{trengthened at different times: and in the various civil and 
domettic wars of England, it was frequently the obje&t of 
contention with different monarchs and nobles. "lo detail 
fuch particulars would be foreign to the nature of this work ; 
but the reader may find much curious and interefling infor- 
mation relating to the fame, in Dugdale’s “ Antiquities of 
Warwickfhire.’? What remains of the buildings fhew that 
the who'e was an immenfe and fpacious pi'e: cenfilting of 
an outer wall with baftion towers, a tilt-yard, with towers at 
each end; and fevera! buildings within the ballium, or bade- 
court. The area within the walls confifls of feven acres. 


There were four gatehoufes, and the wails were from ten. 
At a fhort diftance from” the. 


to fifteen feet in thicknefs. 
caftle was a priory for Black canons. Of the buildings, 
parts of the gateway and chapel remain. Near thefe is the 
parifh church, the weftern door-way of which is a curious 
{pecimen of ancient architeéture. In the town are two 
meeting-houfes, or chapels. Kenilworth is five miles from 
Warwick, and five from Coventry. In 1800, the town con- 
tained 418 houfes, and 1968 inbabitants. Dugdale’s An- 
tiquities of Warwickhhire. 
KENKRI, a town of European Turkey, in Livadia ; 
40 miles W. of Athens, 
KENKS, in the Sea Phrafe, are douklings in a cable or 
rope, when it is handed in or out, fo that it does not run 
{mooth, or when any rope makes turns, and does not run 
{mooth and clever in the block, they fay it makes kenks. 
KENMARE Town, called Nedeen, in Geography, a poft- 
town of the county of Kerry, province of Muntter, Ire. 
land. It is fituated at the north-eaft extremity of an exten- 
five river or bay on the Atlantic ocean. Kenmare is 155 
miles S.W. from Dublin, znd 12 miles S. from Killarney. 
Kenmare Aver, a river or arm of the Atlantic ocean, 
on the coalt of Ireland, which extends about 20 miles in 


length, and about three in breadth, fituated at the fouth-weft | 


fide of the county of Kerry. It affords a fafe and capacious 
harbour, but little frequented. ‘The mouth is fituated in 
N.. late 51° 40!..  W. long..9° 571 

KENNEBECK, a river of America, which, next to 
Penob{cot, is the fineft in Maine. Three miles from the 
mouth, the waters of the river are divided by Swan ifland, 
feven miles in length; on both fides of which they are na- 
vigable; at the diftance of 38 miles from the fea is the 
ifland Nahunkeag, fignifying the land where eels are taken. 
Within three miles of this land, a fma!l river, iffumg from 
ponds in the town of Winthrop, runs into the Kennebeck, 
and it is known by the Indian name Cobbifleconteag, 
denoting the place where fturgeons are taken. Six miles 
higher is the head of the navigable waters, which is a 


bafon 
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bafon four miles from the fea, and commodious for the ane 
chorage of veffels. Where the navigation terminates ftands 
Fort Weftern, erefted in 1752. From this fort to Tacon- 
net Fall is a diftance of 18 miles. Qn the eaftern fide of 
the river near the fall is Fort Halitax, ereéted in 1754, 
fituated on the point of land where the Sabaftacook makes 
an addition of one-third to the fize of the Kennebeck. 
Thirty miles above Halifax fort Sandy nver fléws inte the 
Kennebeck ; and about 40 miles higher, the Kennebeck 


takes a S.W. courfe; and so miles trom Halifax fort it re- 


ceives the eaftern branch. ‘The main branch of the Kenne- 
beck, in its courfe through the wildernefs, forms feveral 
carrying places or portages. At about 100 miles diftance 
from the mouth of the ealtern branch, the fource of the 
main or weftern branch extends to a great diftance along the 


fide of the Chaudiere, which carries the waters from the 


highlands into the St. Lawrence. ‘I'he eaflern branch if- 
fues from a body of waters which lie N., about 20 miles 
from the conflueuce of the two branches. ‘'Thefe waters are 
called Moofe pond, or lake. The fides of the lake are 
very crooked, io that it forms an irregular figure, contain- 
ing three times as much water as Lake George. ‘l'o the 
N. and W. of the lake are high mountains, from which 
waters run by many channels to the St. Lawrence. The 
Kennebeck affords great quantities of lumber, and is in- 


_ habited, at different feafons, by feveral fpecies of valuable 


by the Highlands on the N. 


fith ; particularly falmon and iturgeon, fhad, and alewives. 
This river forms the neareft fea-port for the people on the 
upper part of the river Connecticut. From the Upper Cohos, 
or Coos, on the latter river, to the tide water in Kennebeck, 
is a diftance of 90 meafured miles.—Kennebeck is alfo a 
county in the diftrict of Maine, and the firft inland county 
erected in this diftri€&t. It was feparated from the maritime 


county of Lincoln, by which it is bounded on the S., by 


Hancock county on the E., by Cumberland on the W., and 
It was incorporated in Fe- 
bruary 1799, and derives its name from the river, which, 
paffing through it, divides it nearly in equal parts, It is about 
40 as wide and upwards of 100 miles long. The foil is 
better and more eafily cultivated than that on the fea-coalt. 
It contains 24,402 inhabitants. 

KENNEBUNK, a river of Maine, having at its mouth 
a good harbour, whence great quantities of lumber are 
fhipped. This river divides the townfhips of Wells and 
Arundel. After running a fhort courfe, it difcharges itfelf 
into the fea between Capes Porpoife and Neddick—Kenne- 
bunk is alfo the Indian name of the place, fince called Wells, 
in Maine, about 33 miles below Port{mouth, in New Hamp- 
fhire ; in which is a poft-office. 

KENNEDY 's Creek, a river of Kentucky, which runs 
into the Ohio, N. lat. 58° 30’. W. long. 83° 36’, 

KENNEL, aterm ufed indifferently tor a puddle, a wa- 
ter-courfe in the ftreets, a houfe for a pack of hounds, and 


the pack or cry of hounds themfelves. 


_ Among fportf{men, a fox is faid to dennel, when he lies 
clofe in his hole. 

Ona prefumption that a kennel for hounds is to be erected, 
its feite is thus defcribed by Somerville : 


“ Upon fome little eminence erect, 
And fronting to the ruddy dawn ; its courts 
On either hand wide opening to receive 
The fun’s all cheering beams, when mild he fhines 
And gilds the mountain tops.” 


However, this felection of a high fituation is incompatible 
with a running brook ; and as thefe two advantages cannot 
be united, water is to be preferred, with the afpect to 
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the morning fun as much attended to as poffible. The 
number of its inmates mutt regulate the fize of the kennel, 
and the architecture fhould be neat without being ufe- 
lefsly expenfive. The mot magnificent is the duke of 
Richmond’s, at Goodwood, which colt 19,000/. and is fuf- 
ficiently extenfive for two packs of hounds. The building 
comprifes five kennels; two 36 by 15, three 30 by 15, 
and two feeding rooms 20 by 15 feet, with floves for warm- 
ing the air when too cold. The huntfman and whipper-in 
have each a parlour, kitchen, and fleeping room. The 
kennel fhould be near the houfe, that it may be duly in- 
{pected ; as cleanlinefs is no lefs effential than food. There 
fhould be room for two kennels under the fame roof, for the 
convenience of keeping both clean, and for removing the 
hounds from one to the other, when they are wafhed. Be- 
fides, a fecond kennel will afford opportunity for drafting 
the hounds that are intended for hunting the next morning. 
Hounds will foon learn to anfwer to their names, and in 
drafting them, they may be eafily counted into the bunting 
kennel. When the feeder firft enters the kennel in the 
morning, he fhould let the hounds into the outer court ; and 
the lodging room fhould be then thorough!y cleaned, the 
windows and doors opened, the litter well fhaken, and the 
kennel be made {weet, before the hounds are again fhut into 
it. The lodging room fhould be bricked, and floped on both 
fides to the centre, and a gutter fhould be provided for carry- 
ing off the water, fo that the floor, when wathed, may be foon 
dried. It fhould be recollected, that nothing is more hurtful 
to hounds than damp, or more refrefhing than warmth, after 
hard work. The kennel fhould have three doors, two in 
front and one behind ; the latter having a lattice window in 
it with a wooden fhutter, which is to be always kept clofed, 
except in fummer, when it fhould be left open during the 
whole of the day. The large centre window fhould have a 
folding fhutter, which at night, according to the weather, 
may be wholly or partially clofed, and thus the warmth of 
the kennel may be regulated according to circumi{tances, and 
as it may be judged neceflary. The two great lodging rooms 
are exactly fimilar, and having a court belonging to each, 
are diftinét kennels, fituated at the oppofite ends of the build- 
ing ; in the centre are the boiling houfe and feeding yard ; 
a leffler kennel, either for hounds that are drafted off, or 
thofe that are fick and lame, or for any other neceflary pur- 
pofe, is on each fide ; at the back of which, as it is but 
half the depth of the two larger kennels, are places for 
coals, &c. for the ufe of the kennel. There is alfo a fimall 
building in the rear for hot bitches. The inner court floors 
fhould be bricked or flagged, and floped towards the centre, 
like thofe of the lodging rooms ; and water brought in by 
a leaden pipe, fhould run through the channel in the middle. 
Inthe centre of each court is a well, large enough to dip 
a bucket to clean the kennel; to keep thefe from wanting 
repair, they fhould be faced with ftone; to that of the 
feeding-yard a wooden cover fhould be fixed. The benches, 
which mult be open to let the urine through, fhould have 
hinges and hooks in the wall, that they may fold up when the 
kennel is wafhed ; they fhould be made as low as poffible, that 
when a hound is tired, he may have no difficulty in jumping 
up, and at no time be able to creep under, A large brick court 
in front, having a grafs court adjoining, and a brook running 
through the middle of it, completes the kennel, This court 
fhould be planted round, and alfo have lime and horfe-chefnut 
trees near the centre for fhade ; fome polls bound round with 
ftraw rubbed with galbanum, may be placed to prevent the 
hounds urining againft the trees, The brook.may be ufed 
as a cold bath for hounds lamed inthe fifle, and ftrained. 
A high pale thould invclofe the whole, which, to the height 
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of. four feet, fhould be clofe, the other open two inches wide. 
At the back of the kennel fhould be a thatched houfe, fenced 
up at the fides, to contain at leaft a load of ftraw: a pit for 
receiving the dung, and a gallows for the flefh. Tf a piece 
of grot und adjoining the kennel can be inclofed for fuch dog- 
hertes as may be brought alive, it will be very jervieaable: 
as the diforders of condemned horfes are not always to be 
difcovered, and may be dangerous to others ; the hounds 
may alfo be brought into this field to.employ themfelves after 
feeding ; and the draft for the next day’s hunting can here 
be more accurately made than when they are confined in the 
kennel. Stoves are ufed in fome kennels ; but a good feeder, 
and the mop properly applied, render them needléfs. Should 
ticks at any time be troublefome, the walls of the kennel fhould 
be well wafhed ; and if they are not thus deftroyed, the walls 
fhould be white-wafhed. When the hunting feafonis over, 
one kennel will fufiice; the other, with the adjoining grafs- 
yard, may be allotted to the young hounds. If there 
be convenience, the dogs fhould be kept feparate from the 
bitches during the fummer months. When hounds are 
very riotous, the feeder may fleep in a cot in the adjoining 
kennel, and if they be well chaftifed at the firft quarrel, his 
voice will be fufficient afterwards. A feeder in Oxfordthire 
pulls a bell, the meaning of which he has taught the hounds 
to underitand ; and it filences them immediately, without 
his having the trouble to leave his bed. ‘The farther removed 
a kennel is from a road or pathway, the quieter will it be. 
t he interior regulations of a kennel comprehend the feeder, 
the forts of food, and the mode of preparing and adapting 
it to the appetites of the hounds. A good feeder, young, 
active, induftrious, and good-tempered, is eflential. ‘The 
exqguifite fenfe of {melling peculiar to the hound, being 
that on which the fport principally depends, fhould be care- 
fully preferved ; and nothing fo much contributes to this 
purpofe as cleanlinefs. It is, therefore, of the greateft im- 
portance that the kennel fhould be kept clean and f{weet, 
The heartieft and bet food for hounds is oatmeal ; which 
fhould be preferved in binns or fugar hogtheads ; tee the 
older the meal is the better. The boiler fhould be of 
caft iron ; and in fize proportioned to the number of hounds 
in kennel. ‘he flefh fhould be thoroughly boiled, and taken 
out of the broth with the flrainer, before the vatmeal is put 
into it. After about three quarters of an hour’s boiling, the 
liquor may be taken off and left to cool, which will foon be- 
come a NEGLI lly, and for hunting hounds tt caunoe Be toe 
compaét. Five or fix pecks of good old oatmeal will thicken 
a boiler of Broth, fufficient for two feeds for 30 couple of 
hounds. The meat fhould never be given to the hounds too 
hot. 
have wooden covers ; nor fhould they be made too long, as 
they are lefs convenient for being Bete: After all, 
great attention to the time and-mode of feeding will be re- 
quired on the part of the kennel huntfman. He fhould be ac- 
cuftomed to call each hound by name, when he is fed ; when 
a hound is called, he fhould approach the huntfman, and 
when he is touched with a ftick, he fhould follow any where. 
By thus ufing hounds to their names, they will learn obedi- 
ence. ‘The day before hunting the hounds fhould be fed at 
eight in the mormng, and Bae in the afternoon. Thofe that 
are to hunt the next day fhould be drafted into the feeding- 
yard, when about ee buckets of thick mixed oatmeal is 
prepared for them; and the tender and bad feeders fhould 
have a handful of boiled flefh given to them afterwards. 
If hounds be low in condition, and have far to go to cover, 
they may all havea little thin lap again in the evening ; but 
this fhould never be given, if you hunt early. Hounds 
fhould he fharp fet before humting, as in this {tate they run 


The feeding troughs fhould be wide at bottom and ~ 
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the better. During the hunting feafon, hounds fhould have’ 
one pound of fulphur given them in their’ meat, and when 
the feafon is over, half a pound of antimony fhould be — 
added to the fulphur and well mixed with the meat. Greens* 
boiled in their meat, once a week, are likewife proper. AY 
horfe killed and given to hounds whilft warm, after a very” 
hard ae i8 an excellent meal ; but they fhould not hunt till 
the third day after it. The bones: broken are good for poor 
hounds ; fheep-trotters are very {weet food ; and bullocks® 
paunches may alfo be of fervice, in the fearcity of horfe- 
flefh. Imi nediately when hounds return from hunting, they’ 
fhould be fed; and if they have had a fevere day, fome’ 
hours after they fhould be fed again. By turning them out’ 
from the lodgin g-houfe to be fed, they will be refrefhed, and. 

tretch their limbs ; and befides the litter being fh seas up, 
and the kennel cleaned out, they fettle themfelves better on 
the benches afterwards. At all times after being fed, the 
hounds fhould be turned into the grafs-court to empty thea 
felves ; as this practice will not a little contribute to the 
cleanlinefs of the kennel. Hounds fhould be fhut up warm 
at night after hunting. Daniel’s Rural Sports, vol. i. See 
Hounns and Hunvinc. 

KENNERY, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the coaft 
of Malabar, furrounded with a wall and towers. N. lat. 

18° 42’. . 

KENNET, a river of England, which rifes near a vil. 
lage of the fame name in Wiltfhire, pafles by Marlborough, 
Hunger ford, and Nev wbury, whence it is made navigable to 
the ‘hames, whichit j joinsa littlebelow Reading. See Canar. 

Kennet, a townfhip of America, in Chetter county, 
Pennfylvania. , 

KENNETH Il., in Biography, king of Scotland, fue-' 
ceeded his father Alpin in 823. He made war upon the’ 
Picts, and fubdued their dominions in the nerth, which he’ 
divided among his foldiers. He tranflated the flone chair to 
Scone, where his fucceflors were crowned, till it was re- 
moved by Edward I. He died in the year 854. 

Kennet III., fon of Malcolm, fubdued the Britons of 
Str athcluyd, and was equally fuecefsful againtl the Danes,’ 
who had invaded his dominions, but attempting to alter the 
fucceflion of his crown in favour of his family, he was aflaffi-~ 
nated in gg4. 

KENNETS, in our OM Writers, afort of coarfe Welth: 
cloth, mentioned in the ftat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 3. 

Kewnets, in a Ship, are {mall pieces of timber, nailed to” 
the infide of the fhip, into which the tacks and fheets are be- 
layed (as they call it), 7. e. faftened. 

KENNETT, Wire, in Biography, a learned Englifh pre= 
late, fon of the Rev. Bafil Kennett, rector of Dinichurchs in’ 
Kent, was born at Dover in the year 1660. He received. 
the early part of his education in the country, and made fuch” 
progrefs in claffical learning, that upon his being removed to , 
Weitmintter, he was admitted into the upper fchool. Im- 
mediately after his admiffion he fell fick of the fmall-pox, 
which obliged him to wait another year before he could be 
received into the fchool. During this period he undertook’ 
the office of tutor to a gentleman’s fon in the neighbourhood. 
He entered himfelf at Oxford in 1678, and went through’ 
the ftudies and exercifes of the place with great repufation. 
While he was an under-graduate, he was introduced to the 
acquaintance of Anthony Wood, and employed by him in 
colle€ting epitaphs, and other notices of eminent men, ‘who 
had been members of Oxford. Mr. Kennett was particularly 
attached to the feveral branches of polite literature, conneéted 
with antiquities and hiftory. But his career as an author 
commenced in the publication of a political traét while he 


was under-graduate, entitled * A Letter from a Student at 
2 ~ . Oxford © 
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aS xford to a Friend in the Country concerning the approach- 
ing Parliament, in Vindication of his Majefty, the Church of 


England, and the Univerfity.”’? It was written in defence 


,, 

of court meafures, and fupported principles which he re- 
“nounced in his maturer years. The Whig party in parlia- 
‘ment were fo much offended with it, that enquiries were 
_ made after the author, in order to get him punifhed, but the 
-fudden diffolution of parliament preferved him from the ef- 
fects of their refentment. Mr. Kennett took his degree of 
B.A. in 1682, and in the following year he publifhed an 
_ Englifh tranflation of Erafmus’s « Moriz Encomium ;"’ en- 
_ titled * Wit againit Wifdom, or a Pauegyric upon Folly.” 


; 


den, in Oxford, by fir William Glynne, to whom he dedicated 
— An Addrefs of Thanks to a good Prince, prefented in the 
Panegyric of Pliny upon Trajan, the beft of Roman Empe- 

_ rors.”’ Mr. Kennett diftinguifhed himfelf by preaching againft 
’Popery, though he did not engage in the famous Popifh con- 
 troverfy. While he was out ona fhooting party, he received 
“adangerous wound on his head, which obliged him to un- 
dergo the operation of trepanning: he, however, foon reco- 
_-vered, and was chofen lecturer at St. Martin’s, Oxford: he 
- ‘was likewife chofen tutor and vice-principal at Edmund Hall, 
_ where he lived in terms of friendfhip with the principal Dr. 
John Mill, who was at this time employed in preparing for 
. the prefs his celebrated edition of the New Teftament. In 
1693, he obtained the rectory of Shottefbrook, in Berkfhire, 
and, in 1695, he commenced D.D., and in the following year 
__was prefented to the living of St. Boltolph, Aldgate, having 
‘been already appointed arch-deacon of Lincoln. In 1701 
he engaged in a controverfy on the rights of the convocation 
againft Dr. Atterbury. 1n 1705, upon the advancement of 
Dr. Wake to the fee of Lincoln, Dr. Kennett was appointed 
_ to preach his confecration fermon ; which was publifhed at the 
_ defire of the archbifhops and bifhops, and was greatly admired 
; by lord chief juftice Holt, who declared that it contained 
_ more to the purpofe of the legal and Chrittian conftitution of 
the church of England than any volume of difcourfes. In 1707 
4 ‘he was made dean of Peterborough, but he was growing very 
_ unpopolar on account of his Whig principles and his oppofition 
_ to Dr. Sacheverel: neverthelefs, in the fame year, he was 
' allowed to exchanve his living in Aldgate for the re€tory 
of St. Mary Aldermary, in order that he might have more 
Teifure for ftudy and retirement. The zeal which dean Ken- 
nett difplayed in oppofition to the claims of the high church 
_ clergy, and the fentiments of moderation which he difcovered 
_ towards the Diffenters, as well as. his attachment to the Pro- 
’ ‘teftant fucceflion, and the interefts of civil liberty, rendered 
him very obnoxious to the Tories, who took every method in 
their power to expofe him, one of which was devifed by Dr. 
Wilton, reG&tor of Whitechapel, who was afterwards de- 
of 'prived of his living as anonjuror. ‘This clergyman prefent- 
~ ing a new altar-piece, reprefenting the Laft Supper, to his 
; ‘church, caufed the figure intended for Judas [fcariot to be 


drawn as a likenefs of the dean of Peterborough, with a,black 

patch on his head, fimilar to one which Dr. Kennett wore 
_ (on the wound which he had formerly received. It was foon 
- known for whom the caricature was intended, and peo- 


q But by all moderate people of 


’ . 


ple came in crowds to fee it. 
both parties, it was regarded as an infolent and profane proiti- 

tution of what was intended for the molt facred ules, and the 
 bifhop of London, without any interference on the part of 
the dean, ordered it to be taken down. After the acceflion 
of king George I., and when a rebellion was breaking out 
in Scotland, he preached with the utmo!t boldnefs in de- 
‘fence of the prefent fettlement of the government of the 


— 
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houfe of Hanover: he ufed to fay, he was ready to'live or die 
in defence of the glorious principles of the Revolution, and 
that he would go out to fight, when he could no longer preach 
in defence of them. He warmly oppofed the proceed- 
ings in the convocation againft Dr. Huadly, bifhop of Bar- 
gor, on whofe fide he was deeply engaged in the Bangerian 
controverfy. His zealin the caufe of civil and religious li- 
berty was, in the year 1718, rewarded by the bifhopric of 
Peterborough, which he enjoyed ten years. He died in 
1728, in the fixty-ninth year of his age. His principal 
works are, 1. ** The Life of William Somner,’’ which 
was prefixed to Mr. Brome’s edition of the famous 
antiquary’s “¢ Treatife of the Roman Ports and Forts 
in Kent.”? 2. A colle€icn of Englifh hiftorians, under 
the title of “* The Complete Hiflory of England,’’ in three 
vols. folio, the laft of which was written by himfelf. 
3. * Hiltorical Account of Appropriations.’’ Bifhop Ken- 
nett fuftains a confiderable rack in the epifcopal order for 
learning and abilities. He was deeply read in Engiith hif- 
tory and antiquities, though he was by no. means deficient in 
that kind of knowledge which was the more immediate 
bufinefs of his profeffion. He was anxious to difcharge the 
duties of his minifterial funGtions with credit to himfelt. and 
advantage to thofe who were the immediate fubjeGis of his 
paftoral care; nor did the high rank to which he attained lead 
him to segle& the duties of a parifh-prieft. He was accef- 
fible and communicative, a true friend, as well as an admir- 
able pattern to his clergy, and thofe of them who diltin- 
guifhed themfelves either by their learning, or by a zealous 
difcharge of their parochial duties, were fure of his reTpect 
and encouragement. 

Kennett, Bastt, younger brother of the above, was 
born at Poftling, in Kent, in 1674, and educated at Corpus 
Chrifti college, Oxford. In 1696, he publifhed «* Rome 
Antique Notitia, or the Antiquities of Rome,’’ a work that 
for a century was generally ufed in our claflical fchools. In 
the following year he gave to the public “ The Lives and 
Charaéters of the Ancient Greek Poets ;’’ and he was about 
the fame time eleGted a fellow of his college, and entered into 
orders. He was author likewile of * An Expofition of the 
Apoftles’ Creed, according to Bifhop Pearfon,” and “ An 
Etfay towards a Paraphrafe on the Pfalms in Verife, with 
a Paraphrafe on the third Chapter of Revelatuions.’? In 
1706, he was appointed chaplain to the Englifh faciory at 
Leghorn ; in this office he conducted himfelf with fo much 
prudence and propriety that he acquired univerfal efteem, 
even from the Catholics, whe had uled every effort to pre- 
vent his officiating in that capacity. In 1714, he returned to 
England, and commenced D.D., but died in a few months 
afterwards. A volume of his fermons, prepared for the prefs 
during his life, was publifhed in the year 1715. Biog. Brit. 

KENNICOTT, Bexysasun, a learned Englith divine, 
and oriental {cholar, was born at Totnefs, in Devonthire, in 
the year 1718. His father was malter of a charity-ichool 
in that place, and the fon fucceeded to the employment at a 
very early age. While in this fituation his talents were 
difeovered, and a fubfeription entered into, in order to pro- 
cure him the advantages of an academical education. He 
accordingly was entered of Wadham college, Oxford, where 
he foon diltinguifhed bimfeif in that department of ftudy in 
which he afterwards became fo eminent. He commenced 
his career as an author while he was an under-graduate, by 
publifhing two diflertations ; the firit * On the Tree of Lite 
in Paradile, with fome Obfervations on the Fall of Man ;” 
the fecond * On the Oblation of Cain and Abel’’ This 
work procured the author the extraordinary honour ef having 
the degree of B.A. conferred on him by the univeriity a year 

before 
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before the ftatutable period ; and likewife was the means of 
obtaining for hima fellowfhip of Exeter college. When 
he was of a fufficient ftanding, he took the degree of M.A. 
and about the fame period he was admitted to holy orders. 
In the year 1753, he laid the foundation of his great work, 
by publifhing * The State of the Hebrew Text of the Old 
T'eftament confidered; a Differtation in two Parts, &c.’’ 
The defign of this publication was to overthrow the ftrange 
notion which had long prevailed among divines concerning 
what is called the integrity of the Hebrew text ; viz. that 
the copies of it had been preferved abfolutely pure and un- 
corrupt. This notion had been thrown out and vindicated by 
Capellus, but though his arguments were fupported by the 
authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch, that of parallel paf- 
faves, and the ancient verfions, yet as he had no opportunity 
of confulting MSS. he could never prove his point. This 
tafk was referved for Mr. Kennicott. His differtation 
proved that there were many Hebrew MSS. extant, which, 
though they had hitherto been generally fuppofed to agree 
with each other, and with the printed Hebrew text, yet 
conta nd numerous and important various readings, and that 
from thefe confiderable authority was derived in fupport of 
the ancient verfions. This work was examined with great 
feverity, both at home and abroad: many excellent and 
learned Chriitians imagined that it was opening wide a 
door tu infidelity, and that the caufe of their holy religion 
would be much injured by it; but by the generality of 
learned and candid biblical fcho!ars, both natives and fo- 
reigners, its value was juftly appreciated, and they were led 
to form high expetations of the author's future labours in 
the fervice of facred criticifm. Mr. Kennicott fpent the 
next three or four years principally in fearching out and ex- 
amining Hebrew MSS. In 1759, he was prefented to the vi- 
carage of Culham, in Oxfordfhire, and in the following year 
he publifhed his * State of the printed Hebrew Text of the 
Old Tettament confidered.’’ In this volume he vindicated 
the authority and antiquity of the Samaritan copy of the 
Pentateuch ;—proved that the prefent Chaldee paraphrafe 
has not been taken from MSS. fo very ancient as has been 
generally {uppofed, and that it has been, in fome cafes wilful- 
ly, altered in conformity to the Hebrew text, where that text 
itfelf had been corrupted ; —appealed to the fentiments of the 
Jews themfelves on the fubjeét of the Hebrew text, and gave 
a hiftory of it from the clofe of the Hebrew canon, down to 
the invention of printing, and prefented an account of all 
the Hebrew MSS. then known, with a collation of eleven 
Garter MGS and a particular catalogue of 110 Hebrew 
MSS. in Oxford, Cambridge, and the Britifh Mufeum. Mr. 
Kennicott now publifhed propofals for collating all the He- 
brew MSS. prior to the invention of printing, that could be 
found in Great Britain and Ireland, and for procuring as 
many collations of foreign MSS. of note, as the time and 
money he fhould receive wou'd permit. In this undertaking 
he was fupported with the mott liberal fubfcriptions from 
perfons of all parties, and of the very highett ranks in fo- 
ciety, and he bent his whole powers to complete the very 
arduous undertaking. While he was proceeding in the work 
he was appointed keeper of the Radcliffe library ; admitted 
to the degree of doctor of divinity ; prefented to a living 
in Cornwall, and rewarded by a canonry of Chrift-church, 
Oxford. In the year 1776, Dr. Kennicott publifhed the 
firft volume of his Hebrew bible, and in the year 1780 the 
fecond volume, which completed the defign, made its ap« 
pearance. ‘To the whole was prefixed a general diflertation, 
giving a full hiftory of the nature of the defign, and of the 
benefits likely to reiult from it. The various readings which 
are inferted in it are the refult of acollation of fix hundred 
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MSS. Suchawork, and fo important to the beft interefts 
of mankind, reflects very high honour on the country im 
which it was firlt patronized and carried into execution. 
Within two years of his death, Dr. Kennicott refigned his 
living in Cornwall, from confcientious motives, on account — 
of his not having a profpe& of ever again being able to vifit 
his parifh. No one, however, capable of appreciating the 
doétor’s labours, can doubt that they might properly have 
entitled him to retain this preferment ; {till a condu&t, fo 
fignally difinterefted, deferves to be recorded and celebrated, 
He died at Oxford on the 18th of September 17§3, at the 
age of fixty-five. At the time of his death he was employed 
in preparing for the prefs «* Remarks on felect Paffages in 
the Old Teftament,”? which were publifhed as a pofthumous 
work, accompanied by eight fermons, partly critical and 
partly practical. In private life, Dr. Kennicott fuftained the 
character of a liberal, worthy, and friendly man; in com. 
pany he appeared unaffeGted, good tempered, and cheerful, 
Encyc. Brit. Monthly Review, and New Ann. Regifler, 
For a particular account of Dr. Kennicott’s laudable ua- 
dertaking, fee the article Hebrew Bipurs. 

KENNINGTON, in Geography, an extenfive and popu- _ 
lous hamlet, annexed to the parifh of Lambeth, Surry, 
England. The manor formerly belonged to the duchy of 
Cornwall, and was provided with a palace, which was occa- 
fionally occupied by Edward the B:ack prince, and Henrieés 
IV., V1I,and VII. On acommon or open piece of ground 
the convicted felons of Surry were formerly: executed : 
around this {pot feveral rows of houfes and ttreets have been 
recently built: and Kennington may now be confidered as 
conftituting a part of the Britifh metropolis, Lyfons’s En. 
virons of London. 

KENNIS, in Biography, a performer on the violin, with 
an uncommon power of execution. See Louvain and 
CARILLONS. 

KENNOMICK, Great, in Geography, a navigable 
river of America, in the N.W. territory, which empties 
itfelf into the S. end of the lake Michigan, N. lat. 42° 14!. 
W. long. 86° 52’. The waters of this river communicate, 
by a portage of 30 yards, with Little Kennomick, a fhort 
river which runs north-eatterly into this lake.. 

KENPOU, a river of Thibet, which runs into the Sans 

00, in the kingdom of Ava. 

KENRICK, Wrzxiam, in Biography, the fon of a 
citizen of London, was brought up toa mechanical employ- 
ment, which he foon abandoned, and devoted himfelf to the 
cultivation of letters, by which he fupported himfelf during 
the remainder of life. He was fome time a ftudent at Leyden, 
and, upon his return to England, he appeared as a poet, in 
«* Epiltles Philofophical and Moral.’’ He wrote an avowed 
defence of infidelity while in prifon for debt, and witha 
declaration, that he was lefs ambitious of the charaéter of a 
poet than of a philofopher. He was for a confiderable time 
a writer in the Monthly Review, but having a difagreement 
with Mr. Griffiths he began a new review of his own. He 
publifhed, in a few days after the appearance of Dr. John- 
fon’s edition of Shakfpeare, a review of it, “in which the 
ignorance or inattention of that editor is expofed, and the 
poet defended from the perfecution of his commentators, 
1765.’ Inthe year 1766, he produced a comedy, entitled 
‘ Falftaff’s Wedding,” at firft intended to have been given 
to the public as an original play of Shak{peare, retrieved 
from obfcurity ; and it was admitted to be a tolerably good 
imitation of the great mafter of drama. Mr. Kenrick was 
continually involved in difputes, many of which were not 
creditable to his charafter. He tranflated the Emilius and 
Eloifa of Roufleau, and Millot’s Elements of the Hiftory of 

England. 
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England. He was likewife the author of feveral dramatic 
_ performances, and other mifcellaneous pieces. He was, in 
3774, the editor of “ The Poetical Works of Mr. Robert 
Lleyd,’’ in two vols. 8vo. He died in the month of June 
4777-  Encyc. Brit. 
_. KENSINGTON, in Geography, a pleafant and populous 
village in the hundred of Offuliton, England, is about one 
mile and a half W. of Hyde-park Corner, and confifted, in 
1800, of 1433 houfes, which were occupied by 8556 in- 
habitants. . ‘Uhis place is chiefly noted for its royal palace, 
which was firft appropriated to the crown by king Wil- 
liam III. who built a houfe here ; but that and the gardens 
have been much altered and improved by fuccegding 
monarchs. The gardens are of confiderable extent, and 
ate laid out in gravel walks, plantations, &c. his is a 
avourite place of refort and exercife for the inhabitants of 
- London, particularly during the fine weather in fummer. 
They are nearly four miles in circumference, and are fe- 
_ parated, on the eaftern fide, from Hyde-park by a low 
wall. Through thefe gardens flows a {mall ftream, which 
is made to fill a canal within the inclofure, and another much 
larger, called the Serpentine river, in Hyde-park. The 
palace is a large irregular edifice, built at various periods, 
_ without harmony of defign or beauty of architecture. Its 
fate rooms confift of a fuit of 12 apartments, which con- 
tain feveral valuable and curious paintings by artifts of emi- 
nence. The names of fome of thefe are publifhed in 
Lyfons’s Environs of London; and more fully in « The 
-Ambulator,’’? 12mo. 1810. Befides feveral elegant villas 
in this parifh, is a fine ancient manfion called Holland Houfe, 
the feat and property of lord Holland, fora view and account 
' ech fee Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 
VOl. Il. 
. Kewnstneron, a townfhip of America, in Rockingham 
county, New Hampfhire, about fix miles S. of Exeter, and 
eight N. of Newbury port. It was incorporated in 1737, and 
- contains 776 inhabitants. 
: KENT, a maritime county of England, forms the 
- fouth-eaftern extremity of this ifland, and is bounded on the 
weft by Surry, on the north by the German ocean and the 
river Thames, which feparates it from Effex, on the eaft 
by the Downs and the {traits of Dover, and on the fouth 
by Suffex, and part of the fame ftraits. The medium 
length of the diftri, thus encompafled, from eaft to welt, 
. 18 66 miles, and its breadth about 26, whil{t the circumfer- 
ence is nearly 174 miles Its area, according to Boys’s 
Agricultural View, is about 832,000 acres. 
_ Kent is primarily divided into five large diftri€ts, called 
Laths, viz. Sutton at Hone, Aylesford, Scray, Shipway, 
and St. Auguftine. Thefe are fubdivided into bailiwicks, 
hundreds, and liberties. ‘The whole county contains fourteen 
bailiwicks, fixty-three hundreds, fifteen franchifes or liber- 
ties; the two cities of Canterbury and Rochetter, and thirty- 
four market towns, though in fome of thefe the market is 
difcontinued. ‘Vhe number of houles, according to the re- 


turns under the population act of 1800, amounted to: 


52,998 ; that of inhabitants to 307,624; of whom 151,374 
were males, and 156,250 females: For local purpoies, the 
county is nearly equally divided into Eaft and Welt Kent, 
the former contains the laths of Sutton at Hone, Ayles. 
ford, and the fouthern part of Scray ; the latter the northern 
part of the lath of Scray, and. thofe of Shipway and St. 
aAuguitine, In each of thefe great diltri¢ts, a court of 
feffion is held tour times every year; twice originally and 
twice by adjournment: thofe for the caftern divifion at Can- 
-terbury, for the wefterm at Maiditone, The juftices, though 
appointed for the whole county, generally confine, their at- 
tention to that diftriét im.which they refide, “The county 
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town is Maidftone, where the affizes are held, and the 
knights of the fhire are ele€ted. Kent returng eighteeen 
members to parliament; viz. two for the county, and two 
each for Canterbury, Rochefler, Maid{tone, Queenborough, 
Dover, Sandwich, Romney, and Hithes The four laft are 
reckoned among the Cinque Ports. The ecclefiaftical jurif- 
dition is divided between the archbifhopric of Canterbury 
and the bifhopric of Rochefter; the former having eleven 
deaneries, containing 281 parifhes; the latter four deanerics, 
containing 132 parifhes. 

Ancient Hiftory.-—This diftri&t is peculiarly interefting to 
the antiquary, not only from the numerous veltiges of caf- 
tles, abbeys, and old churches ftill reraaining, but from its 
proximity to the continent. Many authors contend, that 
it formerly joined the main land, by means of an ifthmius ; 
and adduce plaulible arguments in fupport of fuch hypothe- 
fis: Strabo, Czfar, Ptolemy, and fome other ancient wri- 
ters, call this diftri¢t Cantium ; which word the Saxons al- 
tered to Cant-guar-Cantd. In the Domefday Survey it s 
written Chenth. All the tranfaétions relating to Czfar’s in- 
vafion of Britain occurred in this county ; for on this coalt 
he made two defcents, the 1ft, fifty-five years before the birth 
of Chrift, and tine 2d, in the following year. At this time 
Kent was governed by four Britifh kings; who collected 
not only their own fubjects, but a vaft concourfe of armed 
men from the neighbouring ftates, to oppofe and repel the 
invading Romans. Their efforts and bravery were unavailing, 
and the foreign warriors ultimately compelled the Britons 
to pay an annual tribute. Inthe year A.D. 43, athird de- 
{cent was made on this coaft by Aulus Plautius, who, being 
afterwards joined by Claudius, effected a conquett over the 
Britons. Kent was now included in that divifion of Britain 
called Britannia-Prima; and was governed by Roman laws 
and Roman officers. Several permanent flations and tempe- 
rary encampments were eftablifhed in this county ; and mili- 
tary roads were formed. Among the latter was the Watling 
ftreet, which extended from Dover, Dubris, te London, 
Londinium. On its courfe were the other Roman ftations 
of Durovernum, at Canterbury, Durolevum, Durobrivis, 
at Rochefter, Vagniace and Noviomagus, Two other vi- 
cinal roads, at lealt, were formed in this county ; one frum 
Durovernum to Regulbium, or Reculver, and the other 
from the firft place to Rutupium, or Richborough. An- 
other road, called Stone-way, extended from Canterbury to 
Limne, the Roman Portus Lemanis, 

The firft defcent of our Saxon aneeftors was made in 
this county, A.D. 449, when Hengilt and Horfa, with about 
1500 men, landed at Ebbsfleet, in the Ifle of Thanet. After 
fome battles with the Pi&s and Scots, Hengilt was inveited 
with the fovereignty of Kent; but withing to engrofs the 
whole ifland, he was involved in a war with the Britons, and 
feveral battles were fought within this county and on its con- 
fines. The Saxons, however, prevailed, and Kent continued 
a diftin® kingdom for many reigns. In this county Chnifti- 
anity was firit eflablithed in Britain. See Sr. Avoustine, 
and Turner's Hittory of the Anglo-Saxons, 2 vols. 400. 

The prefent flourifhing condition of Kent has partly ori- 
ginated from the peculiar cuflom by which the defeent of 
landed property is here regulated, and which ts compre- 
hended under the term gavel-dind. The cuftoms are ot very 
remote date, and prevailed throughout England till the Nor. 
man conqueit, It is evident that at that. period the eldett 
fon did not inherit to the cxclofion of his brethren: the 
right of fole fucceflion, in preference to the divifible practice 
of inheritance, was then introduced by the Conqueror, as a 
fpecimen of the arbitrary dominion he intended to eftablith. 
The men of Kent fuccefsfully refitted the incroachment, and 
retaiged their ancient cultoms: while’ the other parts of the 
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mation were gradually brought to acquiefce in the claim of 
primogeniture. 

The law of gavel-kind comprehends the joint inheritance 
of all the fons to the eftate of the father; and fhould the 
father furvive his fons, the inheritance devolves to his 
grandfons, or to his daughters. The partibility of this 
cullom is not reflrained to the direét line of confanguinity ; 
for all brothers may jointly inherit the eltate of a deceafed 
brother ; and, agreeably to the fame rule, nephews and 
nieces, by the nght of reprefentation, are, in their degrees, 
intitled to the fame divifion of property. So predominant 
is gavel-kind in Kent, that all lands are prefumed to be fub- 
ject to that ufage, till the contrary is proved ; and formerly, 
fuch lands only were exempted from it, as were holden by 
knight’s fervice. See GAVEL-KIND. 

The general afpect of Kent is very beautiful; arifing 
from the inequality of the furface, the diverfity of the fce- 
nery, and the variety in the verdure. The whole county,”’ 
Mr. Hafted obferves, « excepting the marfhes and the Weald, 
is a general clufter of {mall hills; two chains of which, 
higher than the rejt, run through the middle of Kent, from 
weit to eaft, in general at about eight miles diftance from 
each other, (though at fome places much lefs,) and extend- 
ing from Surrey to the fea.”? Thefe are called the Upper 
and Lower Hills, and are mofly covered with coppice and 
woodlands. The northern range, and, indeed the whole 
north fide of the county, is compofed principally of chalk 
and flints, as well as a large tract on the eaftern coal: the 
fouthern range is chiefly of iron-{ftone and rag-floue: to 
the weftward, clay and gravel prevail on the eminences. 

Mr. Boys, in the Agricultural Survey of this county, 
has divided it into eight diltri€ts, according to the nature of 
the foil and produce: thefe re{pectively comprehend the 
Ifle of Thanet; the upland farms of Eaft Kent; the rich 
flat lands in the vicinity of Faverfham, Sandwich, and Deal ; 
the hop-grounds, &c. of Canterbury and Maidftone; the 
Ifle of Sheppey; the upland farms of Weft Kent; the Weald 
of Kent; and Romney Marth. The Ifle of Thanet forms 
the north-eaftern angle of Kent, from the main land of which 
it is feparated by the river Stour and the water called 
the Nethergong: its length is about nine miles, and its 
breadth about five. This diftri@ is in a very high 
{tate of cultivation, and of very remarkable fertility ; its 
foil, though originally a light mould on a chalky bottom, 
having been greatly improved by the inexhauttible ftore of 
manure fupplied by the fea. The whole ifle contains about 
3500 acres of excellent marfh land, and 23,000 acres of 
arable ; thofe of the latter, which border on the marfhes, 
are the moit produétive; though even the uplands are 
rendered extremely fertile by the excellent modes of cultiva- 
tion. ‘Whe general routine of crops on the lighter foils is 
fallow, barley, clover, and wheat ; but a crop of peas is 
oecafionally introduced in{tead of the fallow; and fometimes 
beans im the place of the clover. Where the round-tilth 
courfe is purfued in the rich fandy loam lands, the general 
routine is beans, wheat, and barley. Canary-feeds are like- 
wife grown here*in great quantities, as well as radifh, {fpinach, 
multard, cabbage, and other efeulent plants for the London 
markets. ‘I'he marth lands are principally applied to the 
fattening of fheep and cattle. ‘Che upland farms of Eatt 
Kent may be defcribed as including an openand dry tra& of 
land, lying between the city of Canterbury, and the tows of 
Dover and Deal; and another tra, inclofed with woods 
and coppice, extending from Dover, by Elcham and A fhford, 
to Rochelter, in length; and from the ifle of Sheppey to 
Lenham, &c. in breadth. The former tract includes a 
great variety of foils, fearcely thofe of any two farms being 


fimilar. Stiff clays are principally met with on the tops of 


the higheft hills about Dover ; flinty traéts occur in the vale 
lies in the fame neighbourhood, and about Stockbury near 
Maidilone. ‘The woodlands in Eaft Kent are difperfed 
chiefly between the great road from Rocheiter to Dover, 
and the chalk hill that runs from Folkttone, by Charing to 
Detling. ‘Thefe furni{h the adjacent country with fire-wood, 
and the dock-yards’with timber for fhip-building ; but the 
mo{t material part of their produce, is the immenfe quantity 
of hop-poles cut out for the neighbowring plantations. . The 
wood is generally cut at from ten to fourteen years growth, 
and its value is eftimated by the quantity of hop-poles pro. 
duced. The rich flat lands in the vicinity of laverfham, 
Sandwich, and Deal, hie nearly on a level, are extremely 
fertile, and excellentiy managed under a general fyftem/ 
They are almoit entirely arable; the foils are a rich fandy 
loam, intermixed with fand, and a {tiff wet clay. In the 


vicinity of Sandwich are many orchards, which in fome years — 


produce large quantities of good app'es, the greater part of 
which is conveyed by the coal veffels to Sunderland and 
Neweaftle. The hop-grounds, extending from Maiditone 
and Canterbury to Sandwich, are very produétive, and 
under a good fyftem of management; though the foils are 
different, as well as the kind of hops cultivated. The plan- 
tations have of late years been greatly increafed, particularly 
ia thofe parts contiguous to Maidiltone, Faverfham, and 
Canterbury; the plantations called the City Grounds, extend 
through a circuilt of two miles and a half round Canterbury, 
and are eftimated to include from 2500 to 3000 acres. ‘The 
hops grown here, and in the grounds renning hence to Sand- 
wich, are very rich in quality, and in much requelt for their 
great ftrength ; if well managed, they are alfo of a good 
colour. Thofe grounds are found mott productive, which 
have a deep rich loamy furface, with a fub-foil of deep loamy 
brick earth; and this kind of land forms the principal part 
of the plantations of Eaft Kent; though there are fome 
good grounds where the furface.is very flinty. The pro 
duce is fubject to great fluctuation. in fome years amount- 
ing to fourteen or fifteen hundred weight per acre; in others 
not exceeding two hundred. 
tity of brimitone is fometimes ufed, in order to fuffocate the 
infects, and oceafion a more fpeedy evaporation of the fuper- 


fluous moifture: by the ufe of the fulpnur, the hops are — 


thought alfo to be improved in colour. In the plantations, 
of Maidftone, and its vicinity, very great crops of hops are 
grown; but they are inferior in quality to thofe of Canter- 
bury and Eaft Kent. The foil is. what is.locally termed 
ftone fhatter ; that 1s, where there is-a. mixture of {mall 
pieces of ftone.and fand: the fub-foil is called Kentifh rag, 
and burns into good. lime. The hop plantations afford em- 
ployment to great numbers of the poorer clafles, not only of: 
this, but ef other counties; and the motley groups that 
aflemble to affilt in hop-picking are truly amufing.. Hops 
are generally regarded as having been introduced into this 
country about the time of Henry VI.; and in the year 1428, 
they were petitioned againlt as wicked weed.. .Vhis, how- 
ever, can only refer to the ufe of them, for they are found: 
wild in-almoft every part of Britain, ‘l'hey came into more 
general ufe in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
Nearly one-fourth: of the whole produce of the hop-duty in 
England, is paid from the plantations of Eait Kent.  Be- 
fides the hop-grounds, the neighbourhood of Maiditone is- 
celebrated for apples, cherries, and filberts; many {mall 
fields, of from one to fifteen acres, being planted with 
different {pecies of thefe kinds of fruit 5 itis alfo a common 


practice to plant hops, apples, cherries, and filberts, all’ 


together. The apples. intended for cyder, are generally 
gathered towards the end of O<tober, and after being laid: 
in heaps to ripen, under cover, are manufactured for ufe.! 
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In drying hops, a {mall quan- | 
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Tn plentiful years the cyder fruit fells for fourteen-pence per 
The apples appropriated for domettic ufes are {old 
to the fruiterers, who fend them to London by the hoys, or 
to the north of England by the coal veffels. “The cherries, 
which are of the white and black heart, Hertfordthire-black, 
red, and Flemifh or Kentifh kinds, are ufually fold to higlers, 


_ who retail them on the fea-coatt by the fieve or bafket, con- 


+. 


taining forty-eight pounds each; or elfe they are fent by 
water to London, and configned to the fruit-faGors. The 
filberts are mottly difpofed of in the fame manner. The I fle 
of Sheppey is feparated from the reft of Kent by an armi of 


_ the fea, called the Swale, which is navigable for veffels of 


great chafe or forett. 


contend for being within its limits. 


200 tons barthen. Its length is about eleven miles, and its 
breadth eight; four-fifths of it confifting of marfh and patture 
lands ; the remainder is arable. The prevailing foil is a 
deep, ftrong, {tiff clay, through which the plough can 
hardly be forced. The upland farms of Weft Kent include 
a great variety of foils, and are cultivated under various 
fyftems of hufbandry. This diftri€& is more inclofed than 
the eaftern part, and produces greater quantities of timber 
and underwood, particularly on the upper or wefternmoft 
fide. The waite and common lands of this diftri&t form an 
extent of many thoufand acres. The turnpike roads are 
molly in good condition ; but the crofs roads of Welt Kent 
are frequently impaflable for carriages. The Weald of 
Kent is a confiderable and remarkable tra¢t, ftretching 
along the fouth fide of the county, from Romney Marth, 
to Surry; on the north it is bounded by the range of 
hills which enter the county near Well-itreet, and ex- 
tends, in nearly a due welterly direction, to Sutton and 
Egerton, and thence fouth-eattward to Hythe; on the 
fouth it ftretches to the confines of Suffex, and includes 
the Ifle of Oxney. ‘This diftrict was in ancient times 
an immenfe wood or forelt; wholly deftitute of inhabitants, 
excepting {wine and deer. By degrees, however, it became 
peopled, and is now every where interf{perfed with towns and 
villages ; though it {till contains fome extenfive and flourifh- 
ing woodlands. Its prefent name is Saxon, and fignifies a 
woody country ; but the Britons called it Coit dndred, the 
The whole was a demefne of the 
Saxon kings; and there are {till certain privileges annexed to 
the poffefflion of the lands, which induce the proprietors to 
“It is faid,’’ Mr. 


- Hatted obferves, «* that within the Weald, the proof of wood- 


lands having ever paid tythe, lies on the parfon, to enable 
him to take tythe of it, contrary to the ufual cu!tom in other 
places, where the proof of exemption lies on the owner ; 
nor are the lands in it fubjeét to the ftatute of woods; nor 
has the lord wafle- within the Weald; the timber growing 
thereon belongs to the tenant. This latter cultom of ex- 
cluding the lord from the watte, is called /and peerage.” 
The Weald, when viewed from the adjoining hills, Which 
command the whole extent, exhibits a molt delightful land- 
feape, interfperfed with {mall eminences, highly cultivated, 
and animated by farm-houfes, feats, and villages, promifcu- 
oufly feattered among towering oaks and other trees, Rom- 
ney Marth is an extentive level tract of rich marfh land lying 
on the fouthern coalt, and comprehending, in itfelf, about 
23,925 acres; but when deferibed, as it frequently is, in 
connection with Walland Marth, which adjoms it on the 
fouth-welt, and Denge Marth, which connects with the 
Tatter on the fouth-ealt, it includes about 43,326 acres ; 
Walland Marth containing 16,489, and Denge Marfh agtz. 
The whole level, however, is yet more extenlive ; for Guild- 
ford Marth, which adjoins Walland Marth on the weit, com- 
prizes 3265 acres; molt of this latter tract is in Suflex. 
The beautiful appearance of thefe levels in the fummer tea- 
fen, when the entire {urface is clothed with luxuriant ver- 


dure, and covered with numerous flocks of fheep ane 
droves of cattle, cannot fail to excite confiderable interell 
in every obferver. The Marth is defended againft the viv- 
lence of the fea by an immenfe bank of earth, of great 
flrength, called Dimchurch-Wall, which extends above 
three miles in length. ‘This wall is the fole barrier that 
prevents the fea from overflowing the whole extent of the 
level ; and as it is for the general fafety, fo “is it fup- 
ported,’’ fays Hatted, “ as well as the three grand fluices 
through it, which are for the general drainage of the 
marfhes, by {cots levied over the whole of it; but the in- 
terior drainage, which is portioned out into a number of 
divifions, called waterings, is provided with fewers, and 
maintained at the expence of the ref{peétive land-holders, by 
a {cot raifed feparately on each"’ in proportion to their own 
watering. In that portion of the Marfhes within this county, 
are comprehended the two corporate towns of New Rom- 
ney and Lydd, and fixteen other parifhes. The inclofures 
are principally formed by ditches and a rail fence. ‘The 
foil of thefe {pacious levels has been almofl wholly depofited 
by the fea, and confitts principally of a fine, foft, rich, loam 
and clay, with a greater or lefs proportion of fea-fand in- 
termixed. The fub-foil confitts of alternate layers of fand 
and clay, with fea-beach occafionally intervening. In many 
places throughout the Marth, at the depth of three or four 
feet, have been frequently dug up oak leaves, acorns, &c. 
together with large trees lying in different directions ; fome 
acrofs each other ; fome appearing with the roots to them, 
as if overturned by a ftorm, or other conyulfion of nature 5 
and others as if cut down with an axe or fharp inftru- 
ment ; the colour being as black, and the wood as herd, as 
ebony. Thefe marfhes ae almoft entirely appropriated to 
the grazing and fattening of fheep and cattle, but chiefly to 
the former, which are bred and fed here in immenfe quan- 
tities ; their number, perhaps, exceeding that of any other 
diftrict in the kingdom. Romney Marth has generally been 
confidered as unhealthy ; and probably this opinion has ope- 
rated to keep it thinly peopled. Of late, however, its fa- 
native qualities have been greatly improved; a change at- 
tributed to the attention that has been given to keep the 
ditches free from ftagnant and putrid water. The extent 
and rental of farms in Kent are uncommonly various, as mutt 
be evident when the peculiar cultoms of the county are cone 
fidered in connection with the diverfities of the foils and fur- 
face. ‘The number of freeholds in the county is ftated, by 
Mr. Hatted, at about gooo ; independent of the large eftates 
of the churches of Canterbury and Rochelter, and of 
various corporate bodies. The copyhold and cuftomary 
tenants are very few. The general dittribution of the free- 
holds, and their clofe intermixture with each other, occa- 
fion a very frequent intercourfe between the gentry and the 
yeomen, and thus generate that equality of fentiment fo fa 
vourable to the intereits of individual right. 

The manufactures carried on in Kent are various, though 
not particularly extenfive. ‘The clothing trade, which once 
gave employment to great numbers of its inhabitants, is now 
nearly forgotten in the county. At Canterbury, muflins, 
brocaded filks, and lockings, are made; at Deptford and 
Whititable are large copperas works ; at Stoner, in the Mile 
of Thanet, and likewile in the Le of Graiae, falt ts manu. 
factured ; at Ofpringe 1s an extenfive manufactory for gun- 
powder, erected by government; and there is alfo another 
near Dartford; in the Weald, bordering on Suflex, are 
various iron furnaces; and at Dartford and Crayford are 
mills for the manufacturing of iron; at the latter place alfo, 
are extenlive works for the printing of calicoes, and fpacious 
grounds for the bleaching of linens ; at Seven Qaks are large 
ilk mills; and at Boxley, near Muiditoue, is the moll ex- 
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tenfive and curious manufacture of paper, perhaps, in Eu- 
rope; paper is alfo made in the vicinity of Dartford, and 
fome other places. The various dock-yards at Deptford, 
Woolwich, Chatham, &c. provide employment for numerous 
artizans in all the different branches of naval affairs; fhip- 
building is alfo carried on at other places on the fea-coatt. 

The religious houfes, or monaftic eftablifhments, in Kent, 
were formerly very numerous, and their net annual income, 
at the periods of their diffolution, amounted to gooo/l. 
Among them were two abbies, three priories, and five nun- 
neries, of the Benediétine order; one priory of the Cluniac ; 
one abbey of the Ciftercian ; of fecular canons, five colleges ; 
of regular canons, four abbies and five priories, one of which 
was Premonitratenfian: of friars, there was one priory and 
one nunnery of Dominicans; two priories of Francifcans, 
one priory of Trinitarians, three priories of Carmclites, and 
four alien priories: there were alfo two commanderies of 
knights hofpitallers of St. John of Jerufalem ; and fifteen 
hofpitals ; befides various hermitages, chantries, and free 
chapels. 

‘The number of caftles that have been ereéted in Kent is 
very confiderable; and many of them yet remain, in dif- 
ferent degrees; almoft perfe€t. Of thefe, the immenfe 
fortrefs of Dover is the principal ; and this is now garrifoned 
with a ftrong force, as are alfo feveral others on the fea- 
coalt; but moft of the caftles in the interior of the county 
are ditmantled and mouldering into ruins. 

The principal rivers that interfec&t or bound this county 
are the Thames, the Medway, the Greater and Leffler Stoure, 
the Rother, the Darent, the Cray, and the Ravenfborne. 
‘The ‘thames, the T'amefis of Cafar, which has a very im- 
portant influence on the trade and commerce of this county, 
will be fully deferibed in its place. (See THames.) The 
Medway, which is more peculiarly a Kentith river, was 
called Vaga by the Britons, a name defcriptive of its very 
finuous courfe and mazy wanderings. ‘lhe Saxons changed 
this appellation to Medweg and Medwege, of which the 
prefent name is a corruption. This river has four principal 
fources, of which only one is in this county ; two being in 
Suflex, and the other in Surry. That branch which enters 
Kent from Surry, rifesin Blechingley parifh, and having 
been joined by feveral rills, flows on to Eaton bridge, He- 
ver caitie, and Penfhurit, near which it receives one of the 
branches that rife in Suffex, and proceeds to Tunbridge. 
A little above this town the river feparates into feveral chan- 
nels, one of which is navigable and is again joined by the 
other divifion about two miles below Tunbridge. At 
Yalding it receives the united waters of the other two prin- 
cipal branches, and flows in a winding direction to Maid- 
flone, and gradually augmenting in depth and breadth, pur- 
fues its picturefque courfe to Rochelter, where the fcenery 
is peculiarly beautiful. Proceeding hence towards Sheer- 
nefs, it pafles Chatham, Upnor Cattle, and Gillingham Fort, 
and flows onward to the Thames, which it enters between the 
Ifles of Graine and Sheppey, having firft united its waters to 
thofe of the Swale. The Medway, with its numerous tri- 
butary ftreams, is calculated to overfpread a furface of nearly 
thirty {quare miles in the very midft of Kent. The tide flows 
almoit as high as Maiditone ; but a@ Rochelter bridge it is 
exceedingly {trong and rapid; and below that, all the way to 
Sheernefs, a diftance of about twenty miles, the bed of the 
river is fo deep, and the reaches fo convenient, that many of 
the largeit line of battle fhips are moored here, when out of 
commiffion, as in a wet dock, and ride as fafely as in any 
harbour in Great Britain. The Medway was firft made na- 
vigable to Tunbridge about the middle of the laft century, 
under the provifions of an act of parhament paffed in the 
year 1740; though an aét had been proeured for the pur- 
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pole in the reign of Charles II. The Greater Stoure has 
two principal branches, both of which rife in this county ; 
the firft at Well-ftreet near Lenham ; the other among the 
hills between Liminge and Poftling. Thefe idtreams unite 
near Afhford; whence the Stoure proceeds to Canterbury, 
through which it flows in a divided ftream, and again unites 
a little below that city. The Leffer Stoure rifes in the vici- 
nity of Liminge, and directing its courfe northward, has 
its waters increafed by feveral {mall rills, and fometimes by 
a temporary water called the Nailbourn, which, after con- 
tinued rains or fudden thaws, iffues from feveral fprings and 
forms a ftrong current. The Rother, formerly called the 
Limene, rifes at Gravel-hill, in the parifh of Rotherfield, in 
Suffex, and flowing eattward becomes the boundary of this 
county below Sandhurft and Newenden. The Darent 
rifes on the borders of this county and Suffex, near Weitter- 
ham, whence flowing to the north-eaft, it pafles on to River. 
head, where it turns to the north, and flows in that direCtion 
to South Darent. The Cray, and the Ravenfbourne, are 
only {mall ftreams ; the former has its fource at Newell, in 
Oppington parifh, the latter rifes on Kefton Downs, near an 
ancient Roman encampment. Hafted’s Hiltory and An. 
tiquities of Kent, 12 vols. 8vo. Beauties of England and 
Wales, vol. vii. 1806. 

Kent, 2 county of America, in Maryland, on the eaft 
fhore of Chefapeak bay, bounded E. by Newcaitle, and part 
of Kent county, Delaware, and W. by Chiefapeak bay : 
about 32 miles long. and 13 broad ; containing 11,771 in- 
habitants, including 4474 flaves. Its chief town is Chetter. 

Kent County, in Upper Canada, extends northward to 
the boundary line cf Hudfon’s bay, including the whole 
territory to the weftward and fouthward of that line, to the 
utmoit extent of the country known by the name of Canada. 
— Alfo, a county of Rhode ifland, lying S. of Providence 
county, on the W. fide of Narraganfet bay ; 20 miles long: 
and 10 broad; divided into four townfhips, and containing 
8487 inhubitants.—A ‘fo, the middle one of the three coun 
ties of Delaware ; 40 miles from N. to S. and 26 from E, 
to W.; containing 10,544 imbhabitants, including 
fiaves. ‘The lands in this county are efteemed the richett 
in the ftate. It is well watered by feveral {mall {treams 
that empty themfelves into the Delaware. The chief town 
is Dover.—Alfo, an ifland in Queen Ann’s county, Mary- 
land, and the largeft in Chefapeak bay ; 12 miles from N. 
to S. and fix broad. It has a polt-office.—Alfo, a townfhip 
in Litchfield county, Conneticut, bordering on the ftate of 
New York, and 8 or 10 miles W. of Litchfield ; containing 
1607 inhabitants. 

KENTAISSE, a ridge of mountains of Thibet, be« 
tween the heads of the Ganges and the Sanpoo rivers. WN, 
lat. 30° 40’. E. long. 80° 49’. 

KENTHI, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Cra- 
cow ; 30 miles S.W. of Cracow. 


KENTSHIAN, a mountain of Thibet ; 3 miles E. of | 


Sarangpour. 
KENTUCKY, a crooked river of America, which rifes 
in the itate of the fame name, and after a general N.W., 
courfe of 200 miles, falls into the Ohio, N. lat. 38° 35/. 
W. long. 85’ 30’. Itis fometimes called “« Cattawa.”” - Its 
fource is in the Laurel mountains, and it interlocks with 
Licking river. Its mouth, which is 250 yards wide, is 77 
miles above the Rapids, and 626 below Pittfburg. The 
river is navigable 130 miles, though its current is rapid, the 
banks being high and rocky. It is faid that black-lead 
mines have been found on the head waters of this river. 
Little Kentucky river is 25 yards wide, and 3 miles W. of 
Kentucky river. 
Kenrucky, one of the United States of America, 
bounded 
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bounded N.W. by the river Ohio, W. by Cumberland 
river, S. by Teneflee ftate, E. by Sandy river, and a 
Jine drawn duc S. from its fource, till it ftrikes the northern 
boundary of Teneflee. It lies between 36” 30! and 39° 30! 
_N, lat., and between 81° and 89° W. long., is about 250 
miles long, and 200 broad ; and contains 50,000 fquare 
miles. It was well known to the Indian traders many years 
before its fettlement : a map of it was made from their 
defcription in 1752; and it was farther explored in 1754 
and 1769. But it was firft fettled by Col. Daniel Boon 
in 1773; erected into an independent fiate by a¢t of Con- 
ge in December 1790; and received into the Union in 
June 1792. Kentucky, which was originally divided into 
two counties, Lincoln and Jefferfon, has been fince fubdi- 
vided into 42, as in the following table. 
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Counties, a 180. ipo 6 Chief Towns. 
Fayette 12,233 | 3,786 | Lexington 
Jeffamine 514.38 | 15553 Nicholasville 
Woodford 6,452 | 2,058 | Verfailles 
Scott 73059 | 1,787 | Georgetown 

| Mafon 11,405 | 1,603 | Wafhington 
Bracken 2,382 | 191 | Augufta 
Harrifon 4,263 | 393 | Cinthiana 
Pendleton 1,573 | 239 | Falmouth 
| Clerk 75523 | 1,535 | Winchefter 
Montgomery} 6,999| 749 | Mount Sterling 
Fleming 4893 | 240 | Flemingfburg 
Floyd 472 29 | Preitonibury 
Franklin 4450 | 1,109 | Frankfort 
Gallatin 1,07 276 | Port William 
Boone fegga |. 225; 
Campbell 1,797 | 258 | Newport 
Henry - 3,2581 406 
Nicholas 2,863 | 322 | Newtown 
Bourbon 12,356 | 1,994 | Paris 
Mercer 9,242 | 2,169 | Danville 
Garrard 6,083 | 1,234 | Lancafter 
Nelfon 9,087 | 1,735 | Beardfton 
Bullit 3,446 | 944 | Shepherdsville 
Green 6,025 | 816 | Greenfburg 
Cumberland 236 
| Shelby 8,929 | 1,409 | Shelbyville 
Jefferfon 8,395 | 25330 | Louifville 
Lincoln 8,555 | 1,750 | Stanford 
| Harden 3597 | 310 | Elizabethtown 
} Breckenridge 758 38 | Hardenfburg 
Ohio 1,121 | 122 | Hartford 
Polafki 3y361 |: 232 
Knox TurG- ht 96a 
Henderfon | 1,263] 340 } Henderfon 
- Livingfton 2,787 | 444 | Eddyville 
Chriflian 2,318 | 297 
Logan 5,690| 730 | Ruffelville 
Warren 4,645 | 417 | Bowling-Green 
| Muhlenburg | 1,517 | 116 | Greenville 
Barren 4,784 | 595 
Wathington 8,887 } 1,392 | Springfield 
Madifon 10,380 | 1,088 | Richmond 
_ Total 42 |220,959 149.343 | 
~Totals790 | 73,677 |( 2,430 


“Increafe mt 147,282 27,913 


TO years 


In January 1799, the Jegiflature paffed an att, apportion. 
ing reprefentation, and diftributing the ftate into fenatoral 
diftriéts. This a& provides, that the houfe of reprefentatives 
fhall be compofed of 62 members, elected from the feveral 
counties, according to the ratio of one for every 500 
qualified eleCtors, and that the fenatorial branch of the le- 

iflature fhall confit of 24 members. 

The whole extent of the north-weftern fide of Kentucky is 
wafhed by the river Ohio ; the principal branches of which, that 
ferve to water this fertile tract of country, are Sandy, Lick- 
ing, Kentucky, Salt, Green, ‘l’enefiee, and Cumberland rivers. 
Thele again branch out into rivulets and ftreams, which, 
purfuing different direétions, ferve to fertilize the whole 
country. Inthe dry feafon, however, many of them dil- 
appear, and the inhabitants are diftrefled for want of water. 
At the bottoms of thefe water-courfes, the lime-fione rock, 
which is common in this country, appears of a greyifh 
colour ; but where it is expofed to the air, in its natural 
ftate, it appears like brown free-ftone. On the banks of 
thefe ftreams the ftone has the appearance of fine marble, 
being of the fame texture, and found in great plenty. In 
this country there are five noted falt-{prings or licks, which 
fupply abundance of falt for ufe and exportation. The 
whole country lies upon a bed of lime-ftone, generally about 
fix feet below the furface, except in the vallies, where the 
foil is much thinner. A tra€t, about 20 miles wide, along 
the banks of the Ohio, is hilly, broken land, interfperfed 
with many fertile fpots. The refit of the country is agree- 
ably uneven, formed of gentle afcents and defcents. The 
vallies are commonly narrow, and the foil thin and inferior 
in quality; and that along the afcending ground is fre- 
quently not much better ; though it is fufficiently deep for 
vegetation, as the fize of the trees indicates. The foil is either 
black, or tinged with a brighter or deeper vermilion, or is 
of the colour of dark afhes. In many places there are ap- 
pearances of potter’s clay, and of coal in abundance. Al 
though this country is generally hilly or mountainous, and in 
many parts barren, it has various plains and itrips of land 
fit for pafturage and the rearing of cattle; and a project 
has been accomplifhed of cutting a road through the mott 
mountainous part from Kentucky, to pafs by the fweet 
{prings in Virginia, and thence to Winchetter, by which a 
faving is made of 200 miles in diftance from the one to the 
other. This country is well timbered. Of trees of the 
natural growth of the country we may reckon the elm, the 
beech, the ath, the juniper, the fugar, the coffee, the papaw, 
the hackberry, and the cucumber. The two lait are foft 
wood, and bear a fruit of the fize and fhape of the cucumber. 
The coffee tree refembles the black oak, and bears a pod, 
that inclofes a feed, of which is prepared a liquor not unlike 
coffee. Befide thefe there is the honey-locuft, the black 
mulberry, and wild cherry, of a large fize. The buck-eye, 
an exclafively foft wood, is the horfe chefnut of Europe. 
The magnolia bears a beautiful bloflom of a rich and ex- 
quifite Eparaton, Such are the variety and beauty of the 
flowering {hrubs and plants, which grow {pontancoufly in 
this country, that in the proper feafon the wildernefs appears 
inbloffom. ‘The accounts that have been given of the fer- 
tility of the foil in this country have, in fome initances, 
exceeded belief, and probably have been exaggerated. How- 
ever, it is allowed that fome parts of Kentucky, particularly 
the high ounds, are remarkably good The lands of the 
firft rate, it is faid, are too rich for wheat, and with produce 
50 or 60, and in fome inttances, roo bufhels of good corn 
per acre. In common, the land will yield jo buthels of 
wheat or rye per acre. Barley, oats, flax, hemp, and ve- 
getables of all kinds, common in this climate, yield an 
abundant increafe, Cotton 6 feldom, and with. difficulty 
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brought to perfection. TIrith potatoes thrive well; but 
{weet potatoes are raifed with difficulty. A {pecies of rye 
was found by the firit fettlers growing wild in Kentucky, 
and on the lands near the Ohio. It had a bearded ear like 
the cultivated rye, the beard fomewhat longer, and the grain 
lefs. The ttaple commodities in this ftate are wheat and 
tobacco; but as the circumitances of diltance from a 
market, and the difficulty of navigating the Miffiffippi, render 
them unprofitable to the cultivators, they are turning their 
attention to the raifing of hemp, for which the foil is well 
adapted. The rivers abound with fith of various forts ; 
and as {wamps are rare in Kentucky, the reptiles which 
they produce, fuch as fnakes and frogs, &c. are not nu- 
merous. ‘I'he honey-bee may be called a domettic infe&t, as 
it is faid not to be found but in civilized countries. Ac- 
cordingly, it is a common faying among the Indians, when 
they fee a {warm of bees in the woods, “* Well, brothers, it 
is time for us to decamp, for the white people are coming.” 
The quadrupeds, except the buffalo, are the fame as in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. The climate, if we except a few 
places in the vicinity of ponds and low grounds, is healthy 
and delightful. Their inhabitants do not experience the 
extremes of heat and cold. In 1798 the greateft heat was 
89° Fahrenheit. The weather in winter is fluctuating. Snow 
feldom falls deep or lies long. The winter begins about 
Chriftmas, and is never longer than three months, commonly 
tivo, and is fo mild that cattle can fubfift without fodder. 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer feldom falls below 35 in winter, 
nor rifes above 80 in f{ummer. The approach of the feafons 
is gradual ; the f{ummer continuing till the middle of O&o- 
ber, the autumn or mild weather till Chriltmas, and the 
fpring appears to produce effect in March, and by the 
middle of April, the foliage of the foretts is completely ex- 
panded. Kentueky has various minerals. A valuable lead 
mine has been difcovered between Cumberland and Green 
rivers. Marle, chalk, gypfum, and ochres are found in dif- 
ferent places. The country affords alfo iron, copper, ful- 
phur, nitre, ccpperas, alum, &c. From the caves on Green 
river earth is collected for falt-petre ; and many of the in- 
habitants manufacture their own gun-powder. Iron-works 
are eltablifhed. Paper-mills, oil-mills, fulling-mills, faw- 
mills, and a great number of valuable grift-mills, are ereéted. 
Several valuable tanneries have been eftablifhed in different 
parts of the country. Attempts are made, ona large feale, 
for the culture of vineyards, and the introdu@ion of the 
cotton manufacture. The falt-works are more than fuf- 
ficient forthe fupply of all the inhabitants, at a low price. 
Confiderable quantities of fugar are made from the fugar 
trees. The amount of exports from this ftate, in 1801, was 
626,673 dollars. Malt liquor, fpirits diftilled from corn and 
rye, and the juice of the fugar-tree, mixed with water, con- 
{titute the ordinary beverage of the country. No preference 
ig given to any one religious denomination in this country. 
The Prefbyterians, Baptilts, and Methodifts, are the mott 
numerous. Among the natural curiofities of the country 
may be reckoned the banks of Kentucky and Dick’s river. 
Here may be obferved 3 or 400 feet of folid perpendicular 
rocks, in fome parts of the lime-{tone kind, or in others of 
fine white marble, curioufly chequered with ftrata of afto- 
nifhing regularity ; fo that the rivers appear like deep ar- 
tificial canals. Their high rocky banks are covered with 
red cedar groves. Caves have alfo been difcovered in this 
country, feveral miles in length, under a fine lime-ttone rock, 
Supported by curious arches and pillars. Springs that emit 
fulphureous matter have been found in feveral parts of the 
country. Near Lexington are found curious fepulchres, full 
of human bones. 


By the corititution of this ftate, formed and adopted in. 
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1792, the powers of government are divided into three dif- 
tinct departments; legiflative, executive, and judiciary. 
The legiflative is vefted in a general affembly, confifting of 
a fenate and houfe of reprefentatives (fee the beginning of 
this article) ; the fupreme executive in a governor; the ju- 
diciary in the fupreme court of appeals, and fuch inferior 
courts as the legiflature may eftablifh. The reprefentatives 
are chefen annually by the people; the fenators and go~ 
vernor are chofen for four years by eleétors appointed for 
that purpofe; the judges are appointed during good be- 
haviour, by the governor, with the advice of the fenate. 
The declaration of rights aflerts the civil equality of all; 
their right to alter the government at any time ; hberty of 
confcience ; freedom of cle¢tions and of the prefs; trial by 
jury ; the fubordination of the military to the civil power; 
the rights of criminals to be heard in their own defence ; the 
right of the people to petition for redrefs of grievances, to 
bear arms, and to emigrate from the ftate. It prohibits un- 
reafonable fearches and feizures; exceffive bail; confine- 
ment of debtors, unlefs there be prefumption of fraud; fuf- 
penfion of habeas corpus writ, unlefs in rebellion or inya- 
fion; ex pott facto laws ; attainder by the legiflature ; ftand- 
ing armies; titles of nobility, and hereditary diftin¢tions. 
The legiflature of Virginia, while Kentucky belonged to 
that ftate, made provifion for a college in it, and endowed 
it with very confiderable landed funds. There has been 
fince eftablifhed a college at Lexington, called ‘¢ Tranfyl- 
vania,”” regularly organized and well endowed, having a 
fund of 14,000 acres of land. The officers of the univerfity 
are a prelident and two profeffors, in the literary depart- 
ments; three medical profeflors, in the {chool of medicine ; 
and a profeffor of law: a divinity profeflorfhip has been alfo 
contemplated. 
gentlemen in England, amounts to near 3coo volumes; and 
the philofophical apparatus is gradually enlarging. In 
Lexington there is alfo a circulating library of abont 
1000 volumes. Schools, in feveral towns, are liberally en- 
couraged and fupported. The diflance from Philadelphia 
to Kentucky by land is from 7 to 800 miles; from Balti« 
more nearly 700; nearly 600 from Alexandria; and up- 
wards of 500 from Richmond. Morfe. ; 

KENTZINGEN, a town of Germany, in the Brifgau, 
about a mile from the eaft fide of the Rhine ; 13 miles N.W. 
of Fribure. 

KENYON, Luoyxp, in Biography, was born at Gre- 
dington, in Flintfhire, in the year 1733. He was educated 
at Ruthin fchool in Denbighthire, after which he was ar- 
ticled to Mr. Tomlinfon, an attorney at Nantwich, in 
Chefhire. When he had completed his clerkfhip, he entered 
himfelf a member of the fociety of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
called to the bar in 1761. He now began to practife as a 
conveyancer, and foon obtained a high reputation as a found 
lawyer, which was the means of introducing him to notice 
in the chancery court. Still, however, he made no figure 
at the bar, till the trial of lord George Gordon, in 1780, 
gave him an opportunity for a full difplay of his talents ; 
and from this moment he was looked up to with refpeé& by 
his brethren at the bar. In 1782, he was made attorney 
general, and chief juftice of Chetter ; and, much about the 
fame time, he was returned to parliament for Hindon in 
Wiltfhire. In’ 1784, he was appointed to the office of 
matter of the Rolls; and on the refignation of the earl of 
Manstield in 1788, “he was, by the zealous recommendation 
of lord Thurlow, raifed to the office of chief juitice of the 
king’s bench, and ennobled with the title of baron Kenyon. 
He died at Bath in April 1802, leaving two fons, George 
the -prefent lord, and the honourable Thomas Kenyon. 


Gent. Mag. KEOGANG, 


The library, fupplied chiefly by liberal 
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‘ment, well cultivated and planted. 
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KEOGANG, in Geography, the moit wefterly of the 


branches or mouths of the river Ava, in Pegu, which runs 
into the fea near Cape Negrais. 

__ KEOWE, or Kuowes, the name given in America to 
the Savannah river, above its conflux with the Tugulo, the 
weil main branch. —Allfo, the ancient name of the populous 
‘town and territory of the Cherokee Indians, on the river of 
that name. The foil is fertile, and the adjacent heights. 
might, with little expence, be rendered almoft impregnabl>. 
The fruitful.vale of Keowe is feven or eight miles in extent, 
terminated by a high ridge of hills, and opening again to an 
extent of ten or twelve miles down to Sinica, and in breadth 
one or twomiles. This was once a thickly inhabited fettle- 
To the feeble remains 
of the once potent Cherokees it now exhibits a different 
{pectacle. 

KEOZEE, a town of Birmah, on the Irawaddy; 15 
miles N.E. of Pagalim. This town is ornamented with fe- 
veral neat temples. ; 
 KEPELDEE, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of 
the Nayrs; 30 miles E. of Tellicherry. 

KEPHER Kenya, a village of Paleftine, faid to be the 
ancient s¢Cana,’”’? where our Saviour changed the water into 
wine. 

KEPLER, Joun, in Biography, a celebrated aftronomer 
and mathematician, born at Wiel, in the duchy of Wirtem- 
berg, December 27th, 1571, was fon of Henry Kepler, 


an officer in the army, who had ferved his country with dif- 


tinGtion, but who, by misfortunes, was reduced to low and 
narrow circumftances. He gave his fon the beft education 
in his power, though the youth was fubjeét to many diffi- 


culties, by being fent to different places, and by being put 


under different mafters. His ‘genius and avidity for know- 


_ dedge animated him to furmount every obftacle, and to make 


a very rapid proficiency. He was fent to J’ubingen to pur- 
fue his academic ftudies, and was admitted to the degree of 
bachelor in 1588, and to that of mailer of philofophy in 
1591. He applied himfelf to mathematics and theology, 
and undertook the duties of the miniftry for a fhort time. 
But his inclination being decidedly in favour of mathematics, 
he refolved to devote his whole time and ttrength to the 
{fcience ; and fo high was his reputation, that in the year 
1594 he was invited to Gratz, in Stiria, to fill the mathe- 
matical chair in the univerlity of that city. In the year 
1596, he married a lady of a noble family ; and in two years 
from this period he was driven from Gratz by perfecution, 
on account of his religious principles ; though he was foon 
recalled by the ftates of Stiria: but not thinking himfelf 
fafe, he accepted a preffing invitation from ‘T'ycho Brahe 
to fettle in Bohemia, and removed thither with his family 
and books in the year ‘600. Upon a clofe intimacy, Kep- 
ler was diflatisfied with the conduét of Tycho, and com- 
plained of his unwillingnefs as well to promote his interett, 
as to communicate to -him all his difcoveries and improve- 
ments. ‘['ycho, however, died in 1601; but previoufly to 
this, he introduced him to the acquaintance of the emperor 
Rodolph, who gave him a favourable reception, and ap- 


pointed him his mathematician. This title of mathematician 


tp his imperial maje(ty Kepler poffeffed during the remainder 
of his life, not only under the reign of Rodolph, but under 
his fucceflors, Matthias and Ferdinand, Upon, the death 
af Tycho, the emperor Rodolph ordered him to com- 
plete the tables begun by that great man, which were to be 
called the « Rodolphine Tables.’’ , Thefe, notwithfanding 
the vigour with which he applied himlelf to them, were, 
owing to unexpected difficulties, not completed and pub- 


liked till the year 1627. Having completed that work, he 
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obtained the emperor’s leave to go and refide at Sagan, m 
Silefia, where he fuflered much inconvenience from not hav- 
ing his penfion regularly paid him. This circumftance ob- 
liged him to take a journey to Ratifbon in 1630, to folicit 
for the arrears due. Here he died in November, at the age 
of 59 years. ‘The account of the labours and difcoveries of 
this great man has been given by Mr. Maclaurin, in his 
work on the “ Difcoveries of Sir Ifaac Newton,’ and from 
that we fhall extract the following fketch. ‘To Kepler,” 
fays he, “* we owe the difcovery of the true figure of the 
orbits, and the proportions of the motions of the folar fyf- 
tem. ‘This aitronomer had a particular paffion for finding 
analogies and harmonies in nature, after the manner of the 
Pythagoreans and Platonilts. Three things, he tells us. he 
anxioufly fought after from his early youth:—Why the 
planets were fix in number? Why the dimenfions of their 
orbits were fuch as Copernicus had defcribed from obferva- 
tions?) And, what was the analogy or law of their revolu- 
tions? He fought for the reafons of the firlt two of thefe 
in the properties of numbers and plane figures, without fuc- 
cefs. But at length refleéting that while the plane regular 
figures may be infinite in number, the regular folids are only 
five, he imagined that certain mytteries in nature might cor- 
refpond with this limitation inherent in the efiences of things : 
he therefore endeavoured to find fome relation between the 
dimenfions of thofe folids and the intervals of the planetary 
{pheres ; and imagining that a cube inferibed in the {phere 
of Saturn would touch by its fix planes the fphere of Jupi- 
ter, and that the other four regular folids in like manner 
fitted the intervals that are between the {pheres of the other 
planets ; he became perfuaded that this was the true reafon 
why the primary planets were precifely fix in number, and 
that the author of the world had determined their diftances 
from the fun, the centre of the fyftem, from a regard to this 
analogy. Being thus, as he imagined, poffeiled of the 
grand fecret of the Pythagoreans, and pleaied with the dif- 
covery, he publifhed it in 1596, under the title of ** Myf- 
terium Cofmographicum.” He fent a copy of this book to 
Tycho Brahe, who did not approve of the {peeulations cons 
tained in it, but wrote to Kepler, urging him firit to lay a 
folid foundation in obfervations, and then, by afcending 
from them, to flrive to come at the caufes of things : and to 
this advice we are indebted for the more folid difcoveries of 
Kepler. This great man, foon after the death of Tycho, 
found that aftronomers had erred from the firft rife of the 
{cience, in afcribing always circular orbits and uniform mo-+ 
tions to the planets; and he difeovered that each of them 
moves in an ellipfis, which has one of its foci in the centre 
of the fun; that the motion of each is really unequable, 
and varies in fuch a manner, that “a ray fuppofed:to’be al. 
ways drawn from the’ planet’ to the fun deferibes equal areas 
in equal times.’ It was fome years later before be dif> 
covered the analogy that there is between the diflances of 
the feveral planets from the fun, and the periods. in which 
they complete their rev: lutions. He has, however, left it 
upon record, that en the 15th of May, tus, die found 
that “ the fquares of the periodic times are always in the 
fame propertion as the cubes of thé ntean dillances from the 
fun.” When Kepler faw, according to better obfervations, 
that his difpofition of the five regular folids among the 
planetary {pheres was not agree able to the intervals between 
their orbits, he endeavoured to difcover other [chemes at 
harmony. For this purpofe, he compared the motions ot 
the fame planet at its greatelt and lealt diflances,. and of the 
different planets in their different orbits, as they would ap- 
pear viewed from the fun; and here he fancied that he had 
found a fimilitude to the divitions of the oGave in mulic, 
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OF thele notions, which are wholly unfounded in nature, he 
was fo fond, that hearing of the difeovery of the four fatel- 
lites of Jupiter by Galileo, he owns that his firft refleCtions 
were from a concern how he could fave his favourite fcheme, 
which was. threatened by this addition to the number of the 
planets. The fame attachment led him into a wrong judo- 
ment concerning the fphere of the fixed ftars: for being 
obliced, by his dodtrine. to allow a vaft fupertority to the 
fun ur the univerfe, he reftrains the fixed flars within very 
narrow limits; nor did he confider them as funs placed in 
the centres of their feveral fyftems, having planets revolving 
round them, Kepler’s great fagacity, and continued medt- 
tations on the planetary motions, fuggefted to him fome 
views of the true principles from which thefe motions flow. 
He {peaks of gravity as of a power that was mutual between 
bodies ; and fays, that the earth and moon tend towards 
each other, and would meet in a point, fo many times nearer 
to the earth than to the moon, as the earth is greater than 
the moon, if their motions did not hinder it. He adds alfo, 
that the tides arife from the gravity of the waters towards 
the moon. But not having notions fufficiently juft of the 
Jaws of motion, he was unable to make the beft ufe of thefe 
ideas; nor did he fteadily adhere to them, for in his * Epi- 
tome of Attronomy,’’ publifhed many years after, he pro- 
pofes a phyfical account of the planetary motions derived 
from different principles. Kepler was author of feveral 
pieces befides thofe already mentioned, of which the follow- 
ing may be noticed: “ Prodromus Differtationum Cofmo- 
graphicarum ;’ “ De Stella nova in Pede Serpentarii ;’’ 
«* Aftronomia nova, feu Phyfica Ceeleftis, Tradita Com- 
mentariis de Motibus Stelle Martis ex Obfervationibus 
Tychonis Brahei ;”? «« De Cometis libri tres.’’ 

This great geometrician and aftronomer, in his « Har- 
monices: Mundi,” publifhed at Lintz, in Auftria, in 1619, 
and dedicated to our James I., fpeaks on the fubject of 
mufic like a man who had not only thought of it as a fcience 
fubfervient to the laws of calculation, but in the language of 
one who had ftudied it practica!ly as an elegant art, and been 
truly fenfible of its powers. And though the eloquent 
altronomical hiftorian Bailly fays, in a fweeping decifion, 
that “ Kepler, from his veneration for Pythagoras and 
Plato, has plunged into mufical ratios, and blended them 
with the movements, diftances, and eccentricities, of the 
planets, in his vifionary analogies; they contain not one 
fingle true ratio or refemblance: in a crowd of ideas there 
is not:one fingle truth.”? This fevere cenfure of M. Bailly 
muft be confined to the proportions and analogies between 
mutlical intervals and the diftances of the heavenly bodies: 
as the ratios of Kepler are accurate, as far as concerns 
mufic. 

Neither Maclaurin nor Dr. Hutton have expreffed them- 
félves fo harfhly on his fancied fimilitudes to the divifions of 
the odtave-in mufic ; which they indeed call the dreams of 
this ingenious man, as the harmony of the fpheres had been 
of Pythagoras and Plato long before. 

This. great mathematician and precurfor of fir Ifaae 
Newton was fo far from allowing to the ancients, much as 
he refpe¢ted them, {ach harmony as is praétifed by the mo- 
derns, that he fays, though Plato, in his “ Republic,”’ 
fpeaks a3 if fomething like it were in ufe, he fuppofes if 
they-ever had any accompaniment to their melodies: by way 
of bafe, it mult bave been fuch a one as-is produced by the 
drone of a bagpipe. This-is perhaps being as unjuft to the 
ancients, as-thofe are to the moderns, who will not allow 
them to have made any progrefs in mufic, becaufe they are- 


unable, by their compofitions: and performance, to cure. 


Gileafes, tame wild beaits, or build towns, 
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Krrrer’s Laws, is aterm ufed by aftronomers to denote 
certain analogies between the diftances of the planetary bo- 
dies from the fun, and their times of periodic revolution ; as 
alfo between the rate of motion in any revolving body, 
whether primary or fecondary, and its diftance from the 
central body about which it revolves. The latter of thefe, 
which is generally cailed Kepler's firft law, being that 
which he tirft difcovered, is commonly expreffed as follows, 
VIB. 

1. Equal areas are defcribed in equal times; that is, if a 
line be fuppofed to join the central and revolving body, this 
line always palffes over, or defcribes equal areas in equal 
times, whether the planet be in its aphelion, perihelion, or 
in any other part of its orbit. 

2. The fquares of the times of revelution of the planetary 
bodies are as the cubes of their refpective diftances from the 
fun. 

Thefe laws were firft difcovered by Kepler, the celes 
sbrated aftronomer, whofe name they bear ;—a name which 
will be perpetuated as long as the feience of aflronomy itfelf 
is known, and the fublimity of its laws have charms to cap- 
tivate the minds of philofophers. The difcovery of thefe 
analogies forms a mo{t important epoch in the hiftory of af- 
tronomy, as they may be confidered as having paved the 
way to that fublime and univerfal fyitem of attra€tion, the 
difcovery of which has immortalized the name of Newton: 
for Kepler having deduced them from the comparifon of 
actual obfervations, and therefore independent of any theory, 
they formed a very ufeful criterion for the corroboration of 
any particular hypothefis, as well as an important datum in 
the inveftigation of new theories. 


Ia order to form a proper eftimate of the value of thefe - 


improvements, and the difficulty their author had to en- 
counter in eftablifhing them, we muit look to the ftate of 
aftronomy at that period.. Copernicus had juft revived the 
Pythagorean fyftem, and Kepler was one of its ableft ad- 
vocates: but {till it was held as a facred principle, that the 
motions of all the planetary bodies were performed in uni- 
form circular orbits; to reconcile which to actual appear- 
ances, many ingenious contrivances were made ufe of, and 
which, it muft be allowed, reprefented the planetary motion 
with confiderable exactnefs. 

The angular motion of each ot the planets confifts of two 
parts: one part increafing uniformly with the time; and an- 
other which is periodical, and acquires all degrees of mag- 
nitude within a certain limit, in the feveral parts of the or- 
bit. Now every fuch motion was accounted for witha tole- 
rable degree of accuracy, by the ancient contrivances of epi- 
cycles and deferents. Accordingly the ancient fyftems re- 
prefented, with confiderable exactnefs, thofe obferved places 
of the planets that depended only on the real angular mo- 
tions; as at the oppofitionss But they failed when ap- 
plied to the other pofitions of the planets, and to the lati- 
tudes, where the apparent places depend not only on the 


angular motions, but likewife on the relative diftances. It’ 


was here that all the ancient fyftems were alike defe&tive ; 
and it was by a ftri€t comparifon of obfervation with theory, 


that Kepler at laft found himfelf obliged to depart from. 


that principle of uniform circular motion, whieh had been fo 
ferupuloufly adhered to by all his predeceffors. 
The fituation of the heavenly bodies, in refpeé to one 


another, dépends upon their real angular motions, and their’ 


relative diltances. But when a planet is in oppofition, the 
apparent places, as {een from the earth and fun, are coinci- 
dent, and its pofition is effefted only by the angular mo- 
tions; -and,: therefore, obfervations in oppofition, being the 


fimpleft and the leaft liable to inaccuracy, are of great ufe- 
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inaftronomy. But in obferving oppofitions, a praétice had 
een introduced, that in part defeated the purpofe for 
which fuch obfervations had been preferred to all others. A 
planet was reckoned to be in oppofition, when its place in 
the heavens was removed 180° in longitude, not from the 
real place of the fun, but from his mean place. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that by this praétice the obferver was not 
fituated in the fame line with the fun and the planet, at the 
computed time of oppofition ; and, therefore, the apparent 

lace of the planet was not entirely divefted of the fecond 


inequality, excepting in the rare cafe when the true. 


place of the fun coincided with his mean place. To this 
practice Kepler objected, and conceived the defign of de- 
termining the orbit of Mars from real, inftead of apparent 
oppofitions ;_ and he entertained the moft fanguine expeéta- 
tions of completely reforming the theory of the planets, by 
his projeCted innovation. Kepler’s intended fubftitution of 
‘real for mean oppofitions led him to examine the praétice of 
aftronomers in another important point. It very feldom 
Trappens that a planet is found in the plane of the ecliptic, 
in which the motion of the fun is performed; and in order 
‘to afcertain the place of the planet in its orbit at the time of 
obfervation, a reduction from the ecliptic to the plane of the 
orbit becomes neceffary: and in examining the ancient me- 
thods of reduction, Kepler found them to be erroneous and 
inconfiftent ; and his invefligation ultimately eftablifhed this 
important conclufion, ‘ that the orbits of the plancts are 
invariable planes, interfeting each other in lines pafling 
through the fun’s centre.” This was a moft important im- 
rovement, and of greater confequence in fimplifying the 
cs of aftronomy than any that had been introduced in 
all the preceding ages; and his fuccefsful and decifive efta- 
dlifhment of its truth may be juftly ranked among his 
greateft difcoveries. 
_ Kepler having overcome all the difficulties that oppofed 
his projected innovation, at length completed a theory of 
Mars, derived folely from apparent oppofitions ; and its ac- 
“euracy was unquettionable in reprefenting the eppofitions ; 
‘but it totally'failed when applied to the latitudes, and to the 
longitudes out of oppofition. Difappointed in the high ex- 
»pettation he had formed of his new theory, he yet drew 
from its failure an important inference, the firft itep to 
_ emancipation from the ancient prejudice of uniform circular 
‘motion. [For asthe theory involved only two fuppofitions, 
iz. that the orbit of Mars was a circle, and that the mo- 
tion of the planet was uniform about a fixed point in the 
Tine of apfides, he juitiy concluded that one at leatt of thefe 
two fuppofitions was falfe. He now prepared for further 
‘refeafches ; but, firlt of all, judged it neceflary to examine 
the circumftance that affected the theory of the earth’s an- 
mual motion: for as the latitudes of the planets, and the 
longitudes out of oppolition, (the phenomena which had 
hitherto rendered his attempts abortive,) depended on the 
diftances of, the earth from the fun, it was requilite to be 
affured that no errors crept in from this quarter. 

Nor was Kepler without fufpicions of imaccuracy in 
‘the terreftrial orbit. He had early remarked it as an 
anomaly, that an equant was alligned to all the planets, 
the Earth or Sun excepted; and although the authority 
‘of all aftonomers was againit him, he even then pre- 
fumed to doubt of the juitnefs of the exception. Re- 
fuming the examination of this point on the prefent occation, 
he eftablifhed, by multiplied and undentable proof, that the 
eccentricity was bifected in the orbit of the [arth or Sun, 
fs well as in the orbits of the other planets. \epler, in 
turning his attention to the folar theory, had alfo a farther 
improvement in view, vs. a method for deriving the equas 
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tions of the planetary orbits from a lefs arbitrary and preea< 
rious principle than that of the equant, or a centre of uni- 
form angular motion. He had remarked, that it is a gene- 
ral faét in the folar fyftem, that the velocity of a planet 
diminifhes as it recedes frem the Sun, and increafes as it ap- 
proaches that luminary ; and he concluded, that thefe two 
quantities, the velocity of a planet, and its difiance from the 
Sun, mult be related according to fome law, which, if dif- 
covered, would enable aftronomers to calculate the rate of a 
planet's motion for all points of its orbit, and, of courfe, 
to determine the equation, or correction due to the mean 
motion in every fuch point. This was undoubtedly the 
conclufion of a man of genius and originality ; for though 
we are now familiar with the notion, that whenever the 
variations of one quantity depend on thofe of another, the 
one of the quantities may be exprefled by fome funttions of 
the other; yet, in the days of Kepler, it muft have required 
no {mall effort of generalization to perceive this truth, and 
the important confequences which refult from it. Great 
difficulties, however, flood in the way of the in- 
velligation ; and Kep'er had to ftruggle, not only with his 
own precipitanacy, which frequently led him into error, but 
with the imperfeGtions of the geometry of that age, which 
were great m all matters connected with the quadrature of 
curves. 

His ingenuity and perleverance, however, at faft prevailed. 
He found: that the times of deferibing {mall arcs of the 
Earth’s orbit, are as the diftances from the Sun; that there- 
fore the times of defcribing any arcs whatever, muft be as 
the fums of thofe diftances ; and having fatished himfelf, from 
geometrical confiderations, that the fum of the diftances 
may be expounded (at leaft nearly) by the area contained 
between the arc and the radu drawn from its extremity to 
the centre, he inferred that the times of defcribing any arcs 
whatever, are proportional to thefe areas, or which is the 
fame, That equal areas are defcribed in equal times. In confe- 
quence of this improvement, Kepler began to fpeculate on 
the nature of the force which produced fo curious an ad- 
jultment ; but the honour of this difcovery was referved for 
the genius of the immortal Newton. When he again re- 
fumed the confideration of the orbit of Mars, he foon faw 
reafon to conclude that this body defcribed its orbit under 
the guidance of the fame law that he had juft found to hold 
on the Earth; viz. that the areas defcribed by a line drawn 
from the planet to the Sun, are every where proportional 
to the time of defcription. 

The attempt, however, of computing the equation of 
Mars’s motion on this principle, was attended with much 
difficulty, on account of the great eccentricity of the orbit, 
but flill more from that prejudice im favour of the old doe: 
trine of circular orbits, which has been already mentioned, 
In his new method of computing the equations, Kepler 
fuppofed the orbit to be accurate ; but the refults, from the 
combination of the two principles, were fuch as could not 
be reconciled with the places of Mars, obferved by Tycho 
Brahe. In this dilemma, finding that he mutt give up one 
of the principles which he had adopted in his calculation, he 
firft propofed to facrifice his own theory te the authority 
of the old fyitem ; thus giving one of the moft memorable 
examples which has ever occurred, of the influence of can- 
dour and prejudice at the fame moment. He foon found, 
however, that this facrifice would not anfwer his purpofe, 
and that, in order to make the calculus agree with obfers 
vations, it was the old hypothetis, and not the new one, that 
mult be abandoned. 

Thus the idol was overthrown by which Kepler had been 
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achieved ; but many difficulties were yet to be overcome, 
before the empire of truth could be firmly eftablithed, 

It was proved, that the orbit of Mars was not circular, 
but its real form was yet undifcovered. 'The hypothefis 
which firft prefented itfelf was, that this orbit is an oval or 
ellipfis, coinciding with the fuppofed circular orbit at the 
two aplides, but fallin very much within it in the middle 
between them ; and Kepler having affigned the proportions 
of the longer and fhorter axes of the curve, according to 
views that he thought found; but which proved to be ex- 


tremely fallacious, proceeded to deferibe the ellipfis, to ° 


obtain its quadrature, to cut its area in any given propor- 
‘tion, and to derive from thence the equations cf the mean 
motion ; all which was accompanied with fuch labour as po» 
thing but his fortitude and perfeverance would have been able 
to overcome. He compared the diftances of Mars, thus 
computed for no lefs than forty different arcs of anomaly, 
with the fame as deduced from obdfervation, and had the 
mortifieation to find, that they did by no means agree, but 
that the real places of the planet fell as far withcut the new 
oval, as within the old circular orbit. After trying many 
different means of correcting thefe errors with incredible 
labour, and always fubjeting each hypothefisto the fevereft 
tell, he found,-at length, that an ellipfe, with the fun in one 
of its foci, and its greater axis equal to the mean diftance of 
Mars, reprefented the whole motion of the planet with 
wonderful cxaétnefs. Zhe planets, therefore, deferibe clipes, 
having the fun in their common focus ; and this is the fecond 


great difcovery which delighted the mind, and has immorta- 


lized the name of Kepler. 

His third difcovery was that of a law of no lefs im- 
portance than either, the defcription of equal areas, or the 
elliptic orbits of the planets; but it was made more eafily 
than them, and without the fame elaborate deduGtions. 
His ftrong propenfity to trace out laws and difcover ana- 
logies in nature, fet him eagerly at. work to find out what 
relation fubfiits between the diftances of the planets from 
the fun, and the times of their revolutions round him. The 
data here lay in a much fmaller compafs, and were much 
lefs various than in the two former refearches ; and Kepler, 
after making fome fanciful comparifons between the dif- 
tances of the planets, and the regular folids in ‘geometry, 
and alfo between the fame and the divifions of the mono- 
chord, thought at laft of comparing the different powers 
of thefe quantities with one another, -from which compa- 
rifon, though not without fome abortive attempts, this 
truth at lait emerged, that the fquares of the periodic times of 
the planets, are as the cubes of their mean diftances from the Jun 
He expreffed, in {trong terms, the delight and aftonifhment 
te felt on the difcovery of this fimple and beautiful ana- 
logy. He has carefully marked the day on which the dif- 
covery was made, (&th May, 1618,) “and few,” fays a 
writer on this fubject, «are the days in the hiftory of the 
world that deferve fo well to be remembered.” 

After the happy idea of comparing the powers of the 
diitances and times, the {tep to the final refult was ex- 
tremely fimplt and eafy ; though it does not appear that 
Kepler employed any particular method for this purpofe, 
but had recourfe to various trials before the réal law was 
difcovered. 

Suppofe, for inftance, D, d, and 3, to reprefent the dif- 
tances of any three planets, and T, t, 7, the three corre+ 
{ponding times of periodic revolution; then, ‘in ‘order to 
afcertain whether any law fubfifts between thefe two feries 
vf quantitics, let us affume the following proportions: viz. 
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‘terms will furnifh the particular values of m andnm. As 


‘efcaped to their own coait. 


where mm and m may reprefent anhumbers whatever, either 
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integral or fragtional. Then 

= mlog.d + nlog. T 
mlog. d + nlog. T 

a (log. T — log. ¢) 


a (log. F — log. 7) 


a) log. D + 0 log. 
-mlog. D + 2 log. 
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which equality muft neceffarily obtain if any law fubfift, and- ; 
it is remarkable that it fhould be totally independent of the _ 
law itfelf. Therefore, it was only neceflary to fubmit the 
above equality to examination, in order to be affured of the 
exillence or non-exiltence of any analogy ; and having thus — 
afcertained that fome law muft have place, the law itfelf is © 


readily difcovered from any of the above equations. ‘Thus 


the equation m log. 3 = 2 log. - gives immediately ~ 


loge) ee a 
rie which fraction being reduced to the loweft . 
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thefe formule are applicable:to any two feries of quantities, 4 
between which any law of this kind is fufpeéted to obtain, — 
they are not altogether unworthy of attention. We have — 
thus given .a flight fetch of the difcoveries of this cele- 
brated aftronomer, which, had the limits of our article ad- 
mitted of it, might have been extended to a. much greater 
length ; in the prefent inftance, however, we can only refer. 
the reader who wifhes for more complete information on this. 


interefting fubjeét, to Dr. Small’s * Account of the Aftros / 


nomical Difcoveries of Kepler.” q 
Keper’s Problem. See PRopuem. _ 
KEPPEL, Avcustus, in Biography, a celebrated Eng- — 

lifh admiral, the fecond fon of William, earl of Albemarle, was | 

born April 2d, 1725. He entered the fea-fervice while he was — 
young, accompanied commodore Anfon round the world, 
and by the zeal which he manifefted in his profeflion, was 
raifed to the firft honours which it had to beftow. The moft 
important occurrence in his life took place in 1778, when he 
had the command of the channel fleet, to which he had been 
appointed at the perfonal and urgent folicitation of the: 
king, and which he readily accepted, though he could not’ 
help obferving, that “his forty -years fervices were not 
marked by any favour from the crown, except that of its 
confidence in the time of danger.” On the 12th ef July he 
fell in with the French fleet, under count d’Orvilliers, off. 
Ufhant : an engagement enfued, which, though partial, was: 
very warm while it lafied. It was neceflary to.take a fhort 
time to repair the damages : which bqing done, the admiral 
made proper fignals for the van and rear divilion to take 
their refpective flations. ‘This order was obeyed with great 
alacrity by fir Robert Harland of the van, but admiral fir; 

Hugh Pallifer of the rear took no notice of the fignal, and 

refufed to join his commander, till night prevented a renewal- 

of the battle. ‘The French, taking advantage of the darknelsy. 

Adnural Keppe!, willing to exe | 
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enfe fir Hugh Pallifer, at leaft-to fereenhim frompublicrefent: 
“ment, wrote home fucha letter ag feemed even-to imply great 
impropriety of behaviour in the commander himfelf. ‘The con- 
duct, however, of the rear-admiral was attacked in the public 

apers: he demanded of his. commander a formal.difavowal 
of the charges brought againit him, which Keppel indig- 
nantly refufed. He immediately exhibited articles of accu- 
fation againft the commander-in-chief, for mifcondu@ and 
negle& of duty, although he had a fecond time failed with 
him, and had never uttered a fyllable to his prejudice. The 
lords of the admiralty, to the aftonifhment of the nation, in- 
fantly fixed a day for the trial of admiral Keppel: he was 
moft honourably acquitted, and received the thanks of both 
houfes of parliament for his fervices. Pallifer was next 
tried, and efcaped with acenfure only, but the refentment of 
the public was fo great, that he was obliged to refign feveral 
~offices which he held under government, and to vacate his 
feat in parliament. The acquittal of Keppel was celebrated 
with the moft magnificent illuminations, and other marks of 
rejoicing which had never been known at that time in this 
country, and the houfes of lord Sandwich, firft lord of the 
admiralty, and fir Hugh Pallifer, were with difficulty faved 
from deftruction ; the windows and much of the furniture 

being demolifhed by the fury of the populace. In 1782, 
admiral Keppel was raifed to a pecrage, with the-titles of 
vifcount Keppel, baron Elden: he was afterwards, at two 
different periods, appointed firft lord of the admiralty. He 
died O&. 3d, 1786, unmarried, and of courfe his titles be- 
came extinct. He was a thorough feaman, and a man of 
great integrity and humanity. Gent. Mag. 

_Keprer’s Bay, in Geography, a bay of the South 
Pacific ocean, on the N.E. coalt of New Hollaad. S. lat. 
239729'.). EB. long. 150° 33'. 

. Keprrw’s Sfland, or Traitor’s Ifand, an ifland in the 
South Pacific ocean. S. lat. 15° 53’. W. long. 172° 33! 
to 175° 13'—Alfo, a {mall ifland on the N. fide of the 
moft wefterly of the. Falkland iflands, in the S. Atlantic 
ocean. S. lat. 51° 24’. W. long. 60° 15'W—Allfo, one of 
thofe called queen Charlotte’s iflands, in the S. Pacific 
ocean. S. lat. 10° 15’. W. long. 134° 56’. 

- Keprev’s J/lands, a group of iflands near Keppel’s bay, 
on the N.E. coait of New Holland, difeovered by captain 
Cook in the year 1770. Near thefe iflands the water, 
which was too fhallow for fithh, abounded with crabs, which 
were of two forts, and both fuchas had not been feen before + 
one of them was adorned with the finelt. blue that can be 
imagined, in every refpect equal to the ultramarine, with 


which all his claws and every joint were deeply tinged; the. 


under part of it was white, and fo exquifitely polifhed, that 
in colour and brightnefsit refembles the white of old China ; 


the other was alfo marked with the ultramarine upon his, 


joints and toes, but fomewhat more f{paringly, and his. back 


“was marked with’three brown {pets, which had a fingular . 


‘appearance. S. lat. 25° 8. W. long, 2097 1'.- Hawkef- 
worth’s Voyages of Gook, &c. vol. iii. 


_ -KEPSE, a town of Syria, ‘on the coaft of the Mediter-° 
ranean, and on the N. fide of the mouth of the Orontes,: 


about a mile from the fea ; &tuated, as it is fuppofed, on the 
{cite of the ancient Seleucia, which fee. 

K-EPTA, a town of Bootan; 24 miles S. of 'Taflae 
fudon. 

KERAMIANS, a heretical {e€& of Mahometans, the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed Ebn Keram, called alfo Mojaflemians, 
or Corporealiits, who not only admittedarefemblanee between 
God.and created beings, but declared God to be corporeal. 
They were led to this notion by the literal acceptation of 


thole paflages in the Koran, which. figuratively attribute, 
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corporeal actions to God, and of the words of Mahomet, 
when he faid, that God created man in his own image, and 
that himfelf had felt the fingers of God, which he laid-on his 
back, to be cold. 

KERAMO, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
in Natolia; 24 miles-S.S.1. of Milets. 

KERANA, a long fort of trumpet: fomewhat in form 
of a fpeaking-trumpet, ufed by the Perfians. 

To the found of this, they add a confufed noife of haut- 
boys, timbrels, drums, and other infruments, every evening 
at fun-fet, and two hours after midnight. 

. KERATI, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
Caramania ; 26 miles N.W. of Beifhebri. 

KERATIA, a town of European Turkey,-in Livadia ; 
24 miles S.S.E. of Athens. J 

KERATOPHYTUM, in Natural Hiftory, a {pecies of 
Gorgonia ; which fee. 

KERAUN; in Geography,-a town of. Hindoeilan, 
Lahore ; 15 miles W.N.W. of Gujurat. 

. KERBEH, a town of -Natolia; 44 miles N.E. 
I{mid. ' 

KERBOOZA. a town of Hindooftan, in Lahore; 32 
miles S.E. of Attock. 

KERCAL, a town of Africa, in Fez, on the coait 
the Mediterranean ; 45 miles E.S.E, of. Tetuan. 

KERCH, or Kerrscny a fortified town of Ruffa, in the 
province of Tauris, on the channel between the Black fea 
and the fea of Azoph. It was founded by a colony of 
Greeks from Miletus, and afterwards fubdued by the kings 
of Bofphorus. In the year of Rome 689, it was taken by 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who, in confequence of the 
rebellion of his fon Pharnaces, was befieged in the caille, and 
at-his own requeft put to death by-an officer of the Gauls, 
who had forced the walls ; 100 miles E.S.E. of Perekop, 
N. lat..45°16'. E. long. 36° 14!, 

KERCHA, a town of Perfia, in Chufiflan ; 30 miles 
N.W. of Sutter. 

KERCKRING, Tueopore, in Biography, a celebrated 
phyfician, was a native of Amiterdam.- He had. attained 
the age of eighteen, when he began the ftudy of the Latin 
language, under the tuition of Francis Van Ende, and foon 
afterwards applied himfelf to medicine with fo much zeal 
and fuccefs, that he obtained a high reputation, both 
in the practice of the profeflion, and by his anatomical 
and*chemical difcoveries.- He continued the exercife of 
his art at Amfterdam for feveral years, and married the 
daughter of his preceptor, before mentioned ; after which 
he fettled at Hamburgh in the year 1578, where, after 
having for a long time held the appointment of refident froma 
the grand duke of Tufcany, he dicd in November, 1693. 
Anatomy was the favourite fubject of his refearghes, and he 
formed an- anatomical mufeum, which was long an object of 
admiration, and the refort of the curious, who vilited that 
city. His principal writings were likewile upon anato- 
mical fubje&ts ; they are as follows: 1! “ Spicilegium Ana- 
tomicum, continens Obfervationum A natonncarum rariorum 
Centuriam unam, necnon Ofteogeniam F@tuum, in qva, quid 
cuique officulo fingulis accedat -menfibus, quidque decedat 
& in co per varia immutetur tempora, accuratifiime eculis 
fubjicitur.”” Amit. 1670, 1673. 2.“ An ORE aE ich- 
nographia, five, conformatio letus ab ovo uique ad offifica- 
tionis privcipia, in Supplementum ~Olleogenie - Feeygum.” 
(Ibid. 1671.) _ In this work the developement ot thefortus, 
at different periods ofits age, is traced. with great attention 
and minutenefs:; 3,  Commentarius in Currum Vrium- 
phalem Antimonii Baf, Valentini’ (Ibid. 1671.) This is 
chiefly: a-tranflation- of .Bafil Valentiue’s avork,, fram the 
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German to the Latin. A pofthumous collection of his ana- 
tomical writings was publifhed at Leyden in 1717, witli the 
title of «* Opera omnia Anatomica.”? Eloy. Dict. 

KERCOLANG, in Geography, an ifland in the Eaft 
Indian fea, about 80 miles in circumference, inhabited by 
Malays. N. lat. of the north extremity 4° 28’. E. long. 
1267.40). 

KERDA, a town of Sweden, in the province of Sma- 
land; 38 miles W.N.W. of Wexio. 

KERDECAN, a town of Pertia, in the province of Ker- 
man; 22 miles N.W. of Sirgian. 

KERDISTAN, a town of Perfia, in Chufiflan; go 
miles E.S.E. of Sutter. 

KERDIZ, a town of Candahar, in Cabuliftan ; 70 miles 
E. of Ghizni. 

KEREDGE, a town of Perfia, in Irak ; 15 miles S.W. 
of Sava. 

KERELO, a town of Tranfylvania, on the Maros ; 20 
miles W.N.W. of Schefburg. 

KEREMPIBURDN, called Cape Crampe, a cape on 
the N. coait of Natolia, on a neck of land which proje&s 
into the Black fea. N. lat. 42°45’. E. long. 33° 10!. 

KEREN, a town of Perlia, in Irak; 45 miles W. of 
Kermanhha. 

KERESBANJA, a town of Tranfylvania; 44 miles 
S.S.W. of Colofvar. N. lat. 46° 16’. EE long. 22 25°. 

KERESOUN, a town of Turkifh Armenia, at the 
mouth of a river of the fame name, which runs into the 
Black fea, anciently a city of Pontus, called Cera/fus ; which 
fee. 

KERESZTUR, a town of Tranfylvania ; 36 miles N. 
of Schefburg. 

KERET, a town of Ruffia, in the government of Arch- 
angel, on the White fea; 145 miles S. of Kola. 

KERETSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Archangel, on the White fea ; 32 miles N. of Archangel. 

KERF is the notch or flit that is made by the faw be- 
tween two pieces of wood, when they are fawing afunder. 

KERFE-KARUMFEL, inthe Materia Medica, a name 
given by Avicenna, and ethers, to the wood of the clove- 
tree, as the wood of the cinnamon-trre was called ferfe dar- 

Jini ; and many others in the fame manner. 

KERGONG, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Candeifhy 45 miles S. of Indore. 

KERGUELEN’s Lanp, otherwife called the Zand 
of Defolation, an ifland in the Southern Indian ocean, firft 
difcavered in 1772, and afterwards vifited, in 1773, by M. 
de Kerguelen, who, in his fecond voyage, difcovered fome other 
{malgiflands in its vicinity. Kerguelen has, fince the death of 
captain Cook, publihed the journal of his proceedings in thefe 
two fucceffive voyages, and has annexed to his narrative a 
chart of the coafts of this land, as far as he had explored 
them in both voyages. M. de Pagés, much about the fame 
time, favoured the public with another account of the fecond 
voyage, in fome refpeéts fuller than Kerguelen’s own, on 
board of whofe fhip he was then an officer. Captain Cook 
fell in with thefe iflands in December 1776 ; and of the firft 
he fays, that it is an ifland of confiderable height, and about 
three icagues in circuit. To this ifland Kerguelen had 
given the name-of “ Croy,” or “ Crouy ;”" and the view 
of it in his chart exactly correfponds with Cook’s account 
ef its being of conliderable height. Cook obferved another 
ifland of the fame magnitude, one league to the eaftward, 
which Kerguelen had called ‘* Ifle Rolland,’’ after the name 
of his own fhip, and of which he has given a view in his chart. 
Between thefe two iflands Cook obferved fome fmaller ones 


in the dire@tion of S.E. In the direction S. by E. 4 E. from 
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the E. end of the firft ifland, a third high ifland was feen. 
This appears to have been Kerguelen’s ‘ Ifle de Clugny,” 
as marked on his chart. Another ifland in the N.E. direc- 
tion was a high round rock, named by captain Cook 
‘ Bligh’s Cap,’’ which he juitly concluded to be the fame 
which M. de Kerguelen called the “ Ifle of Rendezvous,” 
though Cook fays “I know nothing that can rendezvous 
at it but fowls of the air; for it is certainly inacceffible to 
every other animal.”? Bligh’s Cap was afcertained to be 


in S. lat. 48° 29’. E. long. 68° go’. The French and 


Englith navigators agree very nearly with refpect to the . 


latitude of this ifland; but they differ as to its longitude. 
The pilot at Teneriffe made it only 64° 57! E. from Paris, 
which is about 67° 16’! E.. from London; or 1° 24! more 
wefterly than captain Cook’s obfervations fix it. M. de 
Pagés fays it is 66’ 47' E. from Paris, that is, 69° 6! E. 
from London, or 26 miles more eaflerly than it is placed 
by captain Cook. Kerguelen himfelf only fays, that it is 
about 68° E. long. The northern point of this land captain 
Cook erroneoufly concluded to be the ‘* Cape Louis’? of 
the firft difcoverers; whereas, by an infpection of Kergue- 
len’s chart, this northern point defcribed by Cock, is the 
fame with that to which the French have given the name 
of «© Cape Francois.” 
tween Cape Louis and Cape Frangois, of which the French 
faw very little during their firtt vifit in 1772, and which 
may be called the N.W. fide of this land, they had it in 
their power to trace the pofition of in 17733; and they 
have afficned names to fome of its bays, rivers, and promon- 
tories upon their: chart. On the 25th of December (Chrift- 
mas day), captain Cook anchored in the harbour from this 
circumitance denominated ‘* Chriftmas Harbour,’’? which 
fee. On the 27th many of the fhip’s crew went on fhore, 
and made excurfions, in different dire¢tions, into the country, 
which they found barren and defolate in the higheft degree, 
They brought with them a quart bottle, which was found 
faltened with wire to a projecting rock on the N. fide of the 
harbour. This bottle contained a piece of parchment, with 
the following infcription: Ludovico XV. Galharum 
rege, et D. de Boynes regi a fecretis ad res. maritimas annis 
1772 et 1773." Captain Cook, as a memorial of having 
been in this harbour, caufed to be written on the other fide 
of the parchment this infcription : “ Naves Refolution et 
Difcovery de Rege Magne Britannie, Decembris 1776.” 
This parchment was put again ito a bott'e with a filver 
two-penny piece of 17723 and the bottle, having been 
covered with a leaden cap, was placed on a pile of {tones 
erected for the purpofe, upon a litle eminence on the N. 
fhore of the harbour, near the place where it was firit found. 
The Chriltmas harbour of captain Cook is the fame with 
the “ Baie de l’Oifeau” of the French, and Cape Francois, 


and not Cape St. Louis, is the northern point of this land ;_ 


and the account of the S. point of the harbour given by M. 
de Pagés and captain Cook remarkably agree. The land’ 
on both fides of the inlet is high, and it runs in W., and 
W.N.W. about two miles. Its breadth is 1} mile, for more 


than half its length; above which itis only halfa mile. The — 


depth of water is 45 fathoms at the entrance, and varies, in 
proceeding farther inward, from thirty to five and four fa- 
thoms. ‘The fhores are tteep, and the bottom is every where 
a fine dark fand, except near the fhore, where are beds of 
fea-weed. The head of the harbour lies open only to two. 


points of the compafs; and even thefe are covered by 


iflands in the offing, fo that no fea can fall in to hurt a fhip.. 
It is high water here at the full and change days, about 
10 o’clock ; and the tide rifes and falls about four feet. 
Captain Cook ea this ifland, and other iflands adjacent 

to 


The whole extent of coaft lying bee 


being boiled.” 
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to it, with a view of extending Kerguelen’s difcovery. 


After having anchored in another harbour, called «“ Port 
Pallifer,”” and fituated in S. lat. 49° 3’. E. long. 69° 37’, 
and finding no encouragement to continue his refearches, 
captain Cook put to fea. The French difcoverers, with 
fome reafon, imagined Cape Frangois to be the projecting 
point of a fouthern continent. ‘The Englifh have fince 
proved that no fuch continent exifts; and that the land 
in queftion is an ifland of no great extent, which, from 
its fterility,”” fays captain Cook, « I fhould, with great 
propriety, call the ‘ Ifland of Defolation,’? but that I 
would not rob M. de Kerguelen of the honour of its bearing 
his name.””_ Kerguelen now concurs with captain Cook as to 
its being an ifland: but he apprehends, that it is about 
200 leagues in circuit ; and he fays, that he was acquainted 
with about 80 leagues of its coaft. After all, it cannot 
but be remarked, that Kerguelen was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, in having done fo little to complete what he had 
begun. He difcovered, indeed, a new land, but, in two ex- 
peditions to it, he could not once bring his fhips to an anchor 
upon any part of its coafts. Captain Cook had either fewer 
difficulties with which to ftruggle, or was more fuccefsful 
in furmounting them. From the account of Mr. Anderfon, 
furgeon to captain Cook, who loit no opportunity of fearch- 
ing the country in every direction, we make the following 
extract. 

« Perhaps no place, hitherto difcovered in either hemi- 
phere, under the fame parallel of latitude, affords fo fcanty 
a field for the naturalift as this barren fpot. The verdure, 
which appears when at a little diftance from the fhore, would 
flatter one with the expectation of meeting with fome herb- 
age; but inthis we were much deceived. For on landing, 
we faw that this lively colour was occalioned only by one 
finall plant, not much unlike fome forts of faxifrage, which 

ows in large fpreading tufts to a confiderable way up the 

ills. It forms a furface of a pretty large texture, and 
grows on a kind of rotten turf, into which one finks a foot 
or two at every ftep. This turf, dried, might, in cafes of 
neceffity, ferve for fuel, and is the only thing we met with 
here that could poffibly be applied to this ufe. There is 
another plant, plentifully enough fcattered about the boggy 
declivities, which grows to near the height of two feet, and 
not much unlike a {mall cabbage, when it has fhot into feeds. 
The Ieaves about the root are numerous, large, and rounded ; 
narrower at the bafe, and ending in a {mall point. Thofe 
on the ftalks are much fmaller, oblong, and pointed. The 
ftalks, which are often three or four, all rife feparately from 
the root, and run into long cylindrical heads, compofed of 
{mall flowers. It has not only the appearance, but the 
watery acrid tafte of the antifcorbutic plants, and yet differs 
materiality from the whole tribe; fo that we looked upon 
it as a production entirely peculiar to the place. We ate 
it frequently raw, and found it almoft like the New Zealand 
feurvy-grafs. But it feemed to acquire a rank flavour by 
In our gardens it might, by cultivation, 
fo far improve as to be an excellent pot-herb. T'wo other 
fmall plants were found near the brooks and boggy places, 


which were eaten as fallad; the one almoft lke garden 


crefles, and very fiery ; andthe other very mild. This latt, 
though but fmall, is in itfelfa curiofity ; having not only male 
and female, but what the botanilts call androgynous plants. 
coarfe grafs, which we cut down for the cattle, grows 
tied plentifully in a few {mall {pots about the fides of the 
arbour, with a {maller fort, which is rarer: and — the 
flat ground, a fort of goofe-grafs, and another fmall plant 
much like it. In fhort, the whole catalogue of plants does 
not exceed fixteen or eighteen, ingluding fome forts of mols, 
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and a beantiful fpecies of lichen, which grows upon the 
rocks higher up than the reft of the vegetable produétions. 
Nor is there even the leaft appearance of a fhaub in the 
whole country. ‘“ Nature has been rather more borxntiful 
in furnifhing it with animals; though, ftri@tly {peaking, 
they are not inhabitants of the place, being all of the marine 
kind ; and, in general, only ufing the land for breeding, and 
for a refting-place. The moft confiderable are feals, or 
(as we ufed to call them) fea-bears; being that fort called 
the urfine feal. Thefe come afhore to reft or breed ; but 
they were not very numerous ; which is not to be wondered 
at, as it is known, that thefe animals rather frequent out-rocks, 
and little iflands lying off coafts, than bays or inlets. They 
were, at this time, fhedding their hair, and fo tame, that 
we killed what number we chofe. No other quadruped,. 
either of the fea or of the land kind, was feen; but 
a great number of birds, viz. ducks, petrels, albatroffes, 
fhags, gulls, and fea-{wallows.’’ Penguins form by far the 
greate(t number of birds here, and are of three forts. The 
fhags of this place are of two forts; the leffer cormorant or 
water-crow, and another which is black above witha white 
belly ; the fame that is found in New Zealand, Terra del 
Fuego, and the ifland of Georgia. Another fort of white 
bird, flocks of which flew about the bay, is very fingular ; 
having the bafe of the bill covered with horny cruft. It is 
larger than a pigeon, with the bill black and the feet white, 
made like thofe of a curlew. Some of the people put it in 
competition with the duck, as food. The feine was hauled 
once, but we found only a few fifh about the fizé of a {mall 
haddock.’? * The only fhell-fith are a few limpets and muf- 
cles, and, among the ftones, a few {mall ftar-fith and fea- 
anemonies were Bund. 

“The hills are of a moderate height ; yet many of their 
tops were covered with {now at this time, though anfwering 
to our June. Some of them have large quantities of itone 
irregularly heaped together at their foot, or on their fides, 
The fides of others, which form fteep cliffs towards the fea, 
are rent from the top downward, and feem ready to fall off, 
having ftones of a confiderable fize lying in the fiffures. 
Some were of opinion, that froit might be the caufe of thefe 
fiffures, which I fhall not difpute; but how others of the 
appearances could be effefted, but by earthquakes, or fome 
fuch fevere fhocks, I cannot fay.’’— lt appears that rain 
muit be almoft conftant here, not only from the marks of 
large torrents having rufhed down, but from the difpofition 
of the country, which, even on the hills, is almoft an entire 
bog or fwamp, the ground finking at every ftep. The 
rocks, or foundations of the hills, are compofed chiefly of a 
dark blue, and very hard itone, intermixed with {mall par- 
ticles of glimmer or quartz.”? ‘ Another brownifh brittle 
tone forms here fome confiderable rocks; and one which 
is blacker, and found in detached pieces, inclofes bits of 
coarfe quartz. A red, a dull yellow, and a purplith fand- 
ftone are alfo found in {mall pieces ; and pretty large lumps 
of femi-tranfparent quartz, difpofed irregularly in polyedral 
pyramidal cryftals of long fhining fibres, Some {mall 
pieces of the common fort are met with in the brooks, made 
round by attrition; but none hard enough to refift a file. 
Nor were any of the other {tones ated on by aquafortis, or 
attraéted by the magnet. Nothing, that had the leaft ap- 
pearance of an ore or metal, was feen.’’ S. lat. 49° 20’. 
E. long. 69° 30’. Cook's Third Voyage, vol. i. 

KERI-CHETIB, are various readings in the Hebrew 
bible # feri fignifies that which is read ; and chetid that which 
is written. (See Cnuerin and Keni.) It is generally faid 
by the Jewiih writers, that thefe correétions were intro- 
duced by Ezra; but it is moft probable that they had their 

original 
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‘riginal from the miftakes of the tranfcribers after the time 


of Izra, and the obfervations and corrections of the Ma- - 


forites. Thofé keri-chetibs, which are in the facred books 
written by Ezra himfelf, or which were taken into the canon 
after his time, could not have been noticed by Ezra him- 
felf; and this affords a prefumption, that the others are of 
late date. 
Dr. Kennicott, in his “ Diflertatio Generalis,”” remarks, that 
all of them, excepting fourteen, have been found in the text 
of manufcripts. 

KERJE, or Ex Kerpsse, in Geography, a diltrict of the 
province of Neged, or Nedsjed, in Arabia, lying on the 
S.W. part of this province, and of courfe on the frontiers 
of Yemen, extending along the ealt of Hedsjaz, or Hejaz, 
a confiderable way to the N. In this diftri& is the city 
of Imam, famous even before the days of Mahomet, for 
being the native city of Mozeilama, who fet himfelf up as 
aprophet. This province alfo comprifes other towns, among 
which is Salernia, on the confines of Yemen. 

KERIGAR, a town of Hindooftan, in the foubah of 
Oude; 80 miles N. of Lucknow. N. lat. 28° 12'. E. long. 
1° 25°. 

KERIKERD, a town of Perfia, in Chufiftan, taken by 
Timur Bec in 1393 5 15 miles N. of Sutter. 

KERIMGUNGE, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 
24. miles E.S.E. of Hajypour. 

KERION, a town of Thibet, 24 miles N.W. of Serang- 

our. N. lat. 32°35’. E. long. 83°. 

KERISONGAR, a lake of America, in the diftri@ of 
Maine, which fends its waters to Penobfcot river. 

KERIST, a town of Perfia, in Farfiftan; 106 miles 
S.S.E. of Schiras. 

’ KERKA, atown of Perfia, in Chufiftan; 45 miles W. 
of Tofttar. 

KERKELAN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the go- 
vernment of Sivas; 30 miles W.S.W..of Amatfieh. 

KERKENT, a {mall ifland near the E. coaft of Tunis. 
N. lat. 34° 59/. E. long. 11° 12', 

KERKER, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in Aladulia, on 
the Euphrates; 30 miles S. of Malatia. 

KERKHA, atown of Perfia, in Chufiftan, on the Ka- 
rafu; 15 miles N. of Sufter. is 

KERKHERDERE, Joun Gerarp, in Biography, a 
‘learned profeffor of the univerfity of Louvain, was born in. 
the neighbourhood of Maeftricht, about the year 1678. 
He purtued his academical ftudies at Louvain, and dittin- 
guifhed’ himfelf during feveral years for his accurate and 
eomprehenfive knowledge of hiltory and the belles-lettres. 
In 1708, he was appointed hiltoriographer to the emperor 
Jofeph I., and died in the year 1738." He was author of 
many works in general hiftory and theology, of which the 
‘principal are entitled “ De Monarchia Rome Pagan fecun- 
dum Concordiam inter S. S. Prophetas Danielem et Joan 
nem, &c.:’? and *¢ Prodromus Danielicus five novi Conatus 
hiftorici, critici, in celeberrimas difficultates Hiftoriz veteris 
Teftamenti.””  Thefe pieces are diftinguifhed by profound 
erudition and great critical acumen, and are faid to throw 
much light ou many obfcure palfages in the fcriptures re- 
lating to hiftory, chronology, and geography. He pub- 
lifhed a Latin grammar, and a number of Latin poems. 

KERKIL, or Guerein, in Geography, a town of Cur- 
diftan ; 35 miles S.S.E. of Amadieh. : 

KERKISTA, or Kerxisren, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
in the province of Diarbekir, now decayed ; eight miles N. 
of Rabba. N. lat. 35° 18’. E. long. 40° to’. 
KERKONI, a town of Georgia; 25 miles S. W. 0 
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Thefe words amount to about a thoufand ; and’ 
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“KERKUKRK, a town of Curdiftan, the capital of a go. 


vernment, and refidence of a pacha; furrounded with walle. 
and defended by a caftle ; 150 miles N. of Bagdad. N. lat. 
35° 59’. KE. long. 43° 42!. 

KERKWYCK, a town of Holland, in the department 
of Guelderland ; two miles S. Bommel. 

KERL, Joun Gasvan, in Biography, a native of Saxony, 
but having acquired in early youth great reputation as an 
organ player, he was calied to Vienna by the archduke Leo. 
pold, and appointed orgamiit at his court; and manifélting 
jions of extraordinary genius for compofttion, he was placed 
under Giovanni Valentini, maeftro di cappella at the Tmpe- 
rial court, and afterwards fent to Rome to ftudy under 
Cariffimi. Upon his return to Germany, great offers were 
made to him from the ele&or palatine, if he would enter 
into his fervice; but he declined them, and preferred fet- 
tling at Munich, where he became maefiro di cappella to the — 
eleCtor of Bavaria, Ferdinando Maria. His principal work 
as a compofer was his ‘¢ Modulatio organica fuper Magni- 
ficat O&to Tonis Ecclefiafticis Refpondcens,”’ engraved and 
publifhed at Munich, in 1686. Kerl was efteemed. one of 
the moft able and fkilful organifts of his time. Ina com. 
petition with fome Italian muficians at the court of the 
elector of Bavaria, he is faid by Walther to have compofed 
a piece for the organ of wonderful coatrivance, which none 
but himfelf could execute. 

KERLE, Jacog pe, canon of the cathedral of Came 
bray, from Ypres, was a very voluminous compofer, contem- 
porary with Gafpar. He publifhed * Pecces fpecialis fuc- 
ceffu,’”? in 1569; ‘¢ Cafmen Italica muficis modulis ornata,”’ 
1570; ‘* Cantiones facras, 5 & 6 vocum,” 315713 im 4to. 
Venice, 1573, two, feur, and five-part motetti, four and 
five-part mafles, and a Te Deum. 

KERLEH, in Geography, a circar of Hindooftan, in 
Berar, N. W. of Goondwana, and S.E. of Hindia and 
Bopaltol. 


KERMAN, anciently Caramania, a province of Perfia, 
bounded on the N. by Segeftan, on the E. by Mekran, on 
the S. by the Perfian gulf, ard on the W. by Farliftan 
and Lariftan. The northern part is barren and almoft de- 
fert, without’ rivers or brooks, and the air unhealthy ; toe 
wards the S. the air is more pure, and the land fertile, 
This province contains a city of the fame name (fee Sir- 
GIAN)3; but fome authors reprefent Yezd as the, capital. 
(See Yezp.) The Guebres in this province are numerous 5 
and are chiefly employed in manufactures of {tuffs and filk, 
Here are fome mives of copper, lead, andiron: The great 
defert of Kerman joins with the Great Saline defert, by the 
Nauben Dejiam, and extends about 350 miles. - ‘The Saline 
defert extends from the vicinity of Kom to. that of the fea 
of Zurra, in a line from E.:to W. of about 402 Britifh 
miles ; the breadth from N. to 5S. being about 250. : Thefe 
two extenfive deferts may be confidered as ftretching N.W. 
and S.E. for a fpace-of:about 700 miles; by a medial 
breadth of about 200 (without including in-the length other 
200 miles of the defert of Mekran), thus interfecting the 
avide empire of Perfia into two nearly equal portions. This 
vaft extent is impregnated with nitre and other falts, which 
taint the neighbouring lakes and rivers. Ladi 

Kerman. See SrrGian. © | 

KERMANA, a town of Hindooftan, in 
miles E. of Bahraiteh. 

KEMANSHER, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Kerman ; r3o miles S.E. of Sirgian.” N. lat. 28° 20/, E. 
long. 58° -50', i ae ; 


KERMANTSCHUK, attown of (Circaffia, ear which 
t 
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the Mogul Tartars were furprifed by the Ruffians 
and defeated with great lofs. 

_ KERMASIN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Ker- 
man; 160 miles S.E. of Sirgian. 

KERMES, a kind of little animal, found in great plenty 
in many parts of Afia and the S. of Europe, on an ever- 
green of the oak kind, and forming excrefcences, or nidu/es, 
of confiderable ufe, both in phyfic and dyeing. That which 
was brought from Galatia and Armenia was formerly pre- 
ferred ; but at prefent it is chiefly gathered in Languedoc, 
“Spain, and Portugal. . 

_ The kermes, called alfo fearlet grain, and by the Greeks 
cocces baphica, by the Latins wermiculus, by the French fome- 
times vermilion, or grain de gale, or vermeil, is about the fize 
wf a juniper-berry, round, {mooth, and glofly ; of a beauti- 
ful red colour, and full of a mucilaginous juice, of the fame 
“dye; it is. found adhering to the bark on the ftem and 
gehen peculiar fort of fearlet oak. See Coccus 
eelicis. 


_ Kermes has been fuppofed to derive its name from an 


in 17%, 


at has been called vermilion.. Aftruc deduces the name from 
‘two Celtic. words, one of which fignifies an oak, the other 
an acorn. 

_ This infe& hangs to the tree from which it is gathered 
by means of. a,cotteny down, which, according to M. 
-Chaptal, has many charactcriftics of the caoutchouc, being 


Gnfoluble in alcohol, melting at the heat of boiling water, ° 


vand burning with a flame on the coals. In Languedoc, 
about*the middle of May, when this infeé has attained to 
‘its proper fize, and when in colour and fhape it refembles a 
“fmall floe, the harveft commences, and the peafants begin to 
gather it. This harveit continues till about the middle of 
June, .or later, if the great. heats be retarded, or no violent 
rains fall; for one heavy ftorm of rain puts an end to the 
semi that year. The perfons employed in this bu- 
nefs are women, who fet out early in the morning, with a 
Tanthorn and a glazed earthen pot, fo as to pick off the 
~kermes from the branches before day, which is the moit 
favourable time for this bufinefs. A fingle perfon may ga- 
ther from one to two poundsa day. At the commencement 
of the harveft, the kermes weighs more, but fetches a lefs 
price than at the end, when it is drier and lighter. 

According as the winter has been more or lefs mild, the 
tharvelt of kermes is the more or lefs plentiful; and the 
people always prefage themfelves a fine feafon, when the 
sad has been free from frofts and fogs. It is obferved, 
‘that the lowelt and olde!t fhrubs are always the fulleft of this 
‘infeG ; and the kermes produced on thofe trees, which are 
an the neighbourhood of the fea, is always larger and finer 

than from the inlaud places. 

Tt is no uncommon thing to have two harvelts of kermes 
4n a year. Thole of the Jatter feafon are fmaller and lefs 
valuable than thofe of the firlt, and are found not on the 

tbranches, but on the leaves of the fhrub ; which is juit 
analogous ‘to the cultom of the gall-infects of all other 
‘kinds ; all which, about this age, leave the branches to feed 
*n the leaves, where their yet tender trunks can find an eafier 
‘entrance. 

Frouvthis analogy between the kermes, and other infects 
‘of the fame clafs, it fhould feem worth while to try, whe- 
“tther fome of thofe may not poffefs the fame virtues in 
Medicine, at lealt, if not in the arts. It 1s certain that the 

‘tommon oak produces a red-gall infec of the very fhape of 
the kermes, and of the colour of the paler ones. Reaumur, 
See the article Coccus. : 

The kermes is of a vinous fmell,.a bitter, rough, and pun- 
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gent tafte ; and its pulp, or juice, is pregnant with numerous 
minute ova. ; 

‘The animal retains thefe ova under her belly, till they 
hatch into a very numerous offspri 

Hence, when the kermes is dried, there comes out of it 
an infinite number of little infeéts, and flies, fo fmall, that 
they are fcarcely vifible; infomuch, that the whole inward 
fubitance feems converted into them. This fhell is nothing 
but the body of the mother, diftended by the growth of the 
To prevent this inconvenience, they ufually tteep the 
kermes in vinegar before it be dry ; and thus prevent the ex- 
clufion of the ova, and kill fuch animals as are already 
hatched. It is afterwards dried on linen cloths, This ope- 
ration gives it a colour like that of red wine. They draw 
the juice, or pulp, from the kermes, by pounding it in a 
mortar, and then ftraining it through a fieve: of this they 


_make a fyrup, by adding a fufficient quantity of fugar. 
Sometimes they dry the pulp feparate from the hufk ; which 


pulp, thus dried, they call paflel of kermes. If the living in- 


: ni : _fe& be bruifed, it gives out a red colour. 
“Arabie-word, fignifying a little worm, vermiculus, whence _ 


The kermes was formerly of great ufe in phyfic : efteemed 
to be cardiac, deficeative, and aftringent ; to fortify the 
ftomach, and prevent abortion. Of this was made that ce- 
lebrated confeétion called alkermes. 

The reftringent and corroberaut confection that was fold 
in the fhops, was prepared by diffolving, in the heat of a 
water-bath, fix ounces of fine fugar, in fix ounces, by mea- 
fure, of damafk rofe-water ; then adding three ounces of the 
juice of kermes, warmed and ftrained ; and after the whole 


-had grown cold, mixing half a fcruple of oil of cinnamon. 


This confeGiion was taken, froma f{cruple to a dram, or 
more, either by itfelf, or in juleps, with which it mingles 
uniformly, without injuring their tranfparency. 

The dried grains of kermes, if they have not been too 
long kept, give out, both to water and to reCtified fpirit, 
the fame deep red colour, and nearly the fame kind of {mell 
and talte with thofe of the exprefled juice. The infpiffated 
extrats are confiderably bitter, aftringent, and of a kind of 
mild balfamic pungency. ‘ 

It is, however, of greater ufe in dyeing fcarlet; for which 
ufe, the manner of preparing it is as follows: the kermes 
being taken when ripe, they {pread it on linen ; and at firlt, 
while it abounds ‘moit in moifture, turn it twice or thrice a 
day, to prevent its heating, till fuch time as there appears a 
red powder among it: this they feparate, hy pafling it 
through a fieve, and then again fpread abroad the grain on 
the linen, till they perceive the fame rednefs of powder, 
when they repeat the fifting: thus they proceed, while they 
difcover any red powder on the furface of the grain, which 
is {till pafling througl the fearce, till it yield no more. 

In the beginning, when the {mall red grains are found to 
move, asthey will always do, they are {prinkled over with 
{trong vinegar, and rubbed between the hands. Were not 
this precaution taken, out of every grain would be formed 
little infe&ts, which would be of no ufe in dyeing. 

The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red pow- 
der, by the procets above-mentioned, is wafhed in wine, and 
then expofed to the fun; after this, it is put up-into the 
hufks, formed into balls, and along with it the proportion 
of red dufl that it had afforded. 

According to M, Marligli’s experiments, made at Mont- 
pellier, the kermes has the eflect of galls, when mixed with 
vitriol; and makes a good ink :, mixed with oil of tartar, or 
lime-water, its colour turns from a vermilion to a crimion 
colour. Ina decoction of turnfel flowers, it retains its pra- 
per colour. They have not been able to get any bxed 
eflential ialt from it; -but -a- volutile fak at. yields in 


6 abundance ; 


KERMES. 


abundance 5 which, im M. Marfigli's opinion, would have a 
better effect in medicine, if taken ina liquid, than when en- 
clofed in conferves and confeétions, which hinder its aétion. 

Woollen cloth, prepared,with alum and tartar, acquires, 
on being boiled with dry kermes berries, a durable deep 
red colour, called /carlet in grain, from the kermes having 
been formerly fuppofed to be the grain or feed of the tree ; 
and Venice fearlet, from the greatett quantities having been 
dyed there. This colour wants the luftre and fire of the 
cochineal fcarlet now in vogue, but in return is far more per- 
manent, nor fubjeét to be ftained by dirt, or acrid liquors ; 
and when {potted with greafe, may be cleaned again without 
injury to the colour. 


Mr. Hellot obferves, that the figured cloths to be feen in 
the old tapeftries of Bruffels, and the other manufaGtures of 
Flanders, which have fearcely loft any thing of their liveli- 
nefs in ftanding for two hundred years, were all dyed with 
this ingredient ; that, neverthelefs, kermes is at prefent en- 
tirely in difufe among the European dyers, though faid to 
be commonly employed in the Levant, and exported thither 
from Marfeilles in confiderable quantities: that when the 
kermes fcarlet (now called an ox-blood colour) is wanted 
for tapeftries, &c. our dyers endeavour to imitate it with 
cochineal ; that as the colour is difficultly hit with cochineal 
alone, they generally add a portion of Brazil wood; and 
that the dyes thus produced, though at firft more vivid than 
they ought to be, often lofe their luftre before a year is at an 
end, and turn white and grey in an extraordinary manner : 
that kermes might again be introduced to very good advan- 
tage, as its colour is of the moft durable kind, and as fundry 
fhades are obtainable from it with lefs trouble and expence 
than from cther drugs. 


The fame author has given a great number of experiments 
upon kermes, with different falts and metallic folutions. The 
principal of thefe are as follow : 


On adding to the decoétion of kermes a {mall quantity 
of folution of tin, the dark colour of the liquor is immedi- 
ately brightened, and prepared woollen dyed therein, inclines 
more to the orange than with the kermes alone. With this 
improvement of the colour, it receives the imperfeétions, 
though not all the beauty of the cochineal fearlet ; all alca- 
lefcent fubftances ftaining the cloth, that is, deftroying the 
effe& of the acid folution. 


Kermes, with cream of tartar, and as much of the fo- 
lution of tin as is employed for the cochineal fcarlet 
(without any alum) dyed unprepared cloth of an ex- 
tremely vivid cinnamon colour, On dipping the cloth ina 
folution of alum, a part of the red re-appeared, but was not 
beautiful. 

With cream of tartar, folution of tin, and alum in 
larger quantity than the tartar, this drug gives purplifh 
colours, which vary according to the proportions of the 
ingredients. 

If vitriolated tartar be fubftituted to the alum and tartar ; 
and if after the kermes has been boiled in a folution of a 
{mall quantity of this falt, the ftuff be boiled in this mixture 
for about an hour, the dye proves a beautiful kind of grey, 
in which the red is little perceived. 

Glauber’s falt, employed along with kermes, entirely de- 
-firoys its rednefs, and gives an earthy grey colour. This 
dye is very perifhable, on account of the particular nature 
of the faline fubftance, by means of which the tinging 
.particles are applied ; for Glauber’s falt ‘diffolves eafily in 
cold water, and falls into a powder in the fun’s heat. This 
obtains equally in all dyes; thofe drugs which afford moft 
durable colours with tartar and vitriolated tartar, give 


very perifhable ones with the more diffoluble and calcinable 
falts. : 

Green and blue vitriol, fubftituted feparately to alum, 
but taken in conjunétion with cream of tartar, deftroy like. 
wife, or conceal the red colour of kermes, which in thefe 
two experiments has the fame effe€t with galls, for it pre. 
cipitates the iron of the green vitriol which tinges the cloth 
of a bright grey, and the copper of the blue, which gives a 
kind of olive dye. It likewife gave an olive dye with folu- 
tion of copper made in aquafortis; a certain mark, that it 
poffeffes, like galls, an aftringent precipitating quality. It 
is probably the attringenicy of kermes that renders its dye fo 
durable ; for all the barks, woods, roots, and other fub- 
{tances that are aftringent, yield permanent colours, 

White vitriol, employed with cryftals of tartar, changes 
the red colour of kermes into a violet. A tinéture of bif- 
muth ore, in fpirit of nitre, and a folution of bifmuth itfelf 
made leifurely in four times its weight of {pirit of nitre, 
diluted with an equal quantity of water, gave alfo a violet 
dye upon white cloth. All acids convert 1t to a cinnamon 
colour, which inclines more or lefs to red, according as the 
acids are weak, and their quantity {fmall. Alkalies render 
its colour dull and dry. See Neumann's Chemiftry, by 
Lewis, p. 508, &c. 

To dye {pun worfted with kermes, it is firft boiled half an 
hour in water with bran; then two hours, in a frefh bath, 
with one-fifth of Roman alum, and one-tenth of tartar, to 
which four water is commonly added: after which it is 
taken out, tied up in a linen bag, and carried to a cool place, 
where it is left fome days to obtain a full colour. As much 
kermes as equals three-fourths, or even the whole of the weight 
of the wool, is put into a warm bath, and the wool is put ia 
at the firft boiling. As cloth ismore denfe than wool, either 
fpun or in the fleece, it requires one-fourth lefs of the falts 
in the boiling, and of kermes in the bath. Lefs propor- 
tions of kermes will produce lighter and paler colours. If 
a fucceffion of fhades be wanted, we mult, as ufual, begin 
with the deepeft. Hlellot dire€ts a {mall handful of cot or 
refufe wool to be thrown ito the boiler in which the 
kermes is, and to let it boil a moment before the wool to 
be dyed is put in. This will abforb a kind of black dregs, 
and the wool afterwards dipped will take a better colour. 
Before the wool that is jutt dyed is taken to the river, it may 
be dipped in a bath of water a little warm, in which a fmall 
quantity of foap has been diffolved. In this way the colour 
will acquire more brightnefs, though it will be rendered a 
little rofy, that is, will have a crimfon ca{t. The colour 
imparted by kermes to wool, has much lefs bloom than the 
fcarlet made with cochineal ; whence the latter has been 
generally preferred, fince the art of heightening its colour 
by means of folution of tin has been known. Berthollet. 

Kermes Jfineral, or, in modern language, the hydro- 
fulphuret of antimony. ‘The kermes mineral was a pres 
paration of Glauber, which the king of France bought of M. 
de la Ligerie, and made public in 1720. That receipt was 


in the following form: take a pound of Hungarian antimony, — 


broken into thin pieces, according to the direGion of its 


fpicula ; four ounces of nitre, fixed by charcoal; and a pint | 


of rain water; boil them two hours; then filtre the warm 
liquor, and when it cools, the kermes precipitates. The 
fame antimony undergoes the fame operations with the re- 


“maining liquor, to which three ounces of fixed nitre, anda 


pint of water are added. Ina third boiling, two ounces of 
nitre, anda pint of water are to be added to the former lixi 
vium. The. kermes thus obtained is about a dram, and is 
well edulcorated by wafhing it with water, and burning 
{pirit of wine on it; then it 1s dried for ule, al 
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_ M. Geoffroy fhews, by many experiments, that -the 
“Kermes is the reguline part of the antimony, joined to a fort 
f hepar fulphuris. le teaches us a much eafier way of 
paring this medicine, thus: Mix intimately the fine 
wder of two parts of antimony, and one of any fixed alka- 
falt; melt thofe metals in a crucible; then having 
ydered them while hot, boil them two hours in a large 
ntity of water ; after this, pafs the hot liquor through 
er, receiving it into a veffel, in which there is hot water, 
kermes feparates when it cools. The groffer parts, 
ich do not pafs, through the paper, are to be boiled 
n, and filtrated as before; and the operation is to be 
eated a third time, by which fix or feven drams of kermes 
be got out of every ounce of antimony. He fays, he 
feen effects like to thofe of mild kermes from antimony, 
uced to fuch a fine powder, that none of the fhining f{pi- 
are to be feen; and that the magillery of antimony, 
ade by pouring fpirit of nitre, or aqua regia, on the pow- 
der of antimony, and then edulcorating the mafs with water, 
hhas the fame effecis as kermes. Mem. de l’Acad. des 
Sciences, 1734, 1735. For the modern method of pre- 
paring it, fee ANTIMONY. i 
Half a grain, or a grain of this powder, given every three 
four hours, produces no violent effeéts ; but by increafing 
the dofe, it may be made to vomit, purge, and {weat. 
When feven or eight grains are taken at once, it chiefly 
am upon the prime viz, generally as an emetic and purga- 
tive. A dofe of three or four grains is feldom emetic, and 
frequently purgative. When taken in thefe quantities 
evacuant, a little of it paffes alfo into the vie fecunde 
iz. When it is adminiftered in {maller dofes, it pafles 
ft entirely into the laéteal blood and lymphatic veflels. 
hefe it occafions fuch {pafms and ofcillations as it does in 
prime vie; fo that it increafes all fecretions and excre- 
s, but particularly thofe of urine, fweat, and expetora- 
1; according to the dofe, the nature of the difeafe, and 
difpofition of the patient. It produces fingularly good 
in thofe difeafes of the breaft which proceed from ful- 
and obftruction. It may be adminiftered in any vehicle, 
incorporated in a bolus, with other fuitable remedies. 
it fhould never be joined with acids, when it is defigned 
a&t as kermes. 
= Some commend this medicine as the moft univerfal refol- 
vent and deobftruent ; affuring us, that it almoft infallibly 
cures pleurifies, peripneumonies, afthmas, catarrhs, angine, 
. finall-pox, and many other difeafes. Others are as politive, 
at it heats and thickens the blood, thereby increaling ob- 
tructions, and is particularly hurtful in all inflammatory 
ile afes. * 
’ This preparation was famous in France, and known by 
the name of poudre des Chartreux, becaufe a Carthufian 
monk, who got it from M. de la Ligerie, firll brought it 
into vogue. See Hift. de Acad. des Sciences 1720, and 
the Memoirs for the fame year, where it is faid that Glau- 
ber was looked upon as the firft inventor of this remedy. 
Kis effets, like thofe of many other antimenial preparations, 
are very various, which is frequently owing, as Mr. Geof- 
4 “obferves, to the different manner and care in making it, 
de adds that the more the kermes contains of a regulus ealily 
 revivified, the more it proves emetic. He alfo fhews how 
to make a cinnabar with the kermes and mercury, and fo 
 difengage the vitriolic acid from the kermes. See Mem. de 
PAcad. des Sciences, 1734. This preparation of antimony 
is now difufed; and in its room the pharmacopeias have 
adopted the “Sulphur antimonii precipitatum vel auratum ;”’ 
for the method of preparing and adminittering which, fee 
ANTIMoxy. 
Vor. XIX. s 
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KERMISE, in Geography, a town of Arabia, in the 
province of Nedsjed; 65 miles $.S.E. of Jamama. 

KERN, or Kerne, a term in the ancient Irifh militia, 
fignifying a foot-/aldier. 

Camden tells us, the armies of Lretind confifted of cavalry, 
called galloglafes ; and infantry, lightly armed, called dernes. 
The kernes bore {words and darts; to the laft were fitted 
cords, by which they could recover them after they had 
been launched out. ; 

Kern, in the Engh/b Salt-worls, a word ufed to fignify 
the cryttallizing, or fhooting of falt in the brine, when fuffi- 
ciently evaporated in the boiling pan. 

This word is alfo ufed by the feamen for the firlt coming 
of the bay-falt, made by the fun’s heat in the ifles of May, 
&e. See Sarr. ; 

Kern-fone, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the com- 
mon people of many parts of England, to a peculiar fort of 
ftone, which is found on the fides of hills in fandy countries, 
where the hills are rocky. Pyran fands afford a great many 
ftones of this kind; and the manner of their formation is 
thus: the rocks in the fides of the hills are continvally 
covered over with the loofe fand, which the winds tofs up, 
and the {parry matter continually oozing out of the pores of 
thefe ftones, with the wet, cements the grain of fand toge- 
ther. When one crutt is thus formed, another is foon added, 
and fo on till the whole mafs is of a confiderable thicknefs ; 
and the fpar ftill ferving as a general cement, the whole is 
held together, though but in a loofe way, yet fo as to re- 
femble a fort of ftone. The little grains of fand are fill 
vifible in all parts of this ftone, and are what induced the 
people to call it kern-ftone, as they call thefe serns, or 
kernels. ‘This account of the origin of the ftone is eafily 
proved, by putting a {mall piece of it into aquafortis, for 
this diffolves the fpar, or cement, and the fand is left 
loofe. 

KERNES, in our Laws, fignify idle perfons, or vaga- 
bonds. 

KERNING, in Letler-Foundery. See Letter Founpenry. 

KERONA, in Geography, a town of Hindooitan, in the 
cirear of Gohud; 15 miles N. of Datteah. 

KEROWLY, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of 
Agra; 74 miles S.W. of Agra. N. lat. 26 27’. E. long. 
a OB. 

KERPEN, « town of France, in the department of the 
Roer, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of Cologne; 
10 miles E.S.E. of Juliers. N. lat. 50°25’. E. long. 6° 41, 
The place contains 1515, and the canton 10,419 inhabitants, 
in 37 communes. 

KERRAH, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat, on the 
rulf of Cambay ; 65 miles 5.S.W. of Gogo. 

KERRERA, one of the {maller welern iflands of Scot. 
land, near the coaft of Argyle, where, in 1249, Alex- 
ander II. died, when he was endeavouring to wreit the iland 
out of the pofleflion of the Norwegians; 12 miles S. of 
Lifmore. N. lat. 56° 23'. W. long. 5° 32’. 

KERRI, atown of the Arabian Irak, at the conflux of 
the Tigris‘and Euphrates ; 50 miles N.W. of Baflorah. 

KERROO, a town of Hindoollan, in .Viliapour ; 12 
miles N.W. of Baddammy. 

KERRY, a county of the province of Munfter, Ireland, 
{ituated on the fouth-weftern coaft of the ifland. It is 
bounded on the north by the river Shannon, which divides it 
form the county of Clare; on the ealt by the counties of 
Limerick and Cork ; on the fouth-eaft by the latter county ; 


and on the fouth-welt and welt by the Atlantic ocean. Its 
form is very irregular in confequence of two great projecting 
tongurs of land, comprifing the baronics of Iveragh and 

5A Corcaguinuy, 
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Corcaguinny. It extends from north to fouth 53 (67% 

Englith) miles, and in the broadelt part from eaft to weft 

41 (52 Enghth) miles; and contains ro12 fquare miles, 
ov 647,650 Inith acres, equal to 1,040,487 Englifh acres. 
it thus appears to be the fifth county of Ireland in point of 
extent, though after Galway its population is the thinneft, 
and it is one of the moft backward in point of culture. The 
number of houles, at the time Dr. Beaufort wrote, was, by 
return to the houfe of commons, 19,395, which at 5% toa 
houfe, would be 107,000. This, however, falls much fhort 
of the prefent population. The number of parifhes is 83, 
all in the diocefe of Ardfert and Aghadoe, but by unions 
they are reduced to 40 benefices, in which are 20 churches 
and only three glebe houfes. Indeed, in this county the num- 
ber of Roman Catholics is greater, in proportion to that of 
Proteitants, than in almoft any other. The number of mem- 
bers which reprefent this county in the Imperial parliament 
is three, two knights of the fhire, and one member for the 
borough of Tralee. ‘It is not furprifing,’’ fays Dr. Beau- 
fort, “ that this county fhould be thinly inhabited ; barren 
mountains, and almoft inacceflible rocks, render a large por- 
tion of it unfit for habitation and incapable of culture. 
Even the northern baronies, in which there is much good 
jand, with few mountains, are far from level ; and the cheer- 
ful afpe& of cultivated fields and fine paftures, is frequently 
interrupted by bleak and ftony hills; while traéts of bog 
interfect the narrow plain that extends from Ca/tleman har- 
bour to the borders of the county of Cork, between the 
Mang and the Flefk. Grazing is more attended to than 
tillage, and this part of Kerry fupplies many fat beafts of 
good fize, and great numbers of ftore cattle; but the native 
breed of the country is extremely {mall, yet remarkably 
good for the pail, refembling the Alderney cow both in fize 
and charaéter ; butter is confequently a confiderable article 
among the exports of Kerry. The barony of Corcaguinny 
forms a peninfula between the bays of Dingle and Tralee, 
and terminates at Dunmore Head, the moft weftern point of 
Ireland and of Europe. It is full of mountains, but the 
high promontory of St. Brandon is eminent above the rett, 
and the mountain of Cahircouree ftands acrofs the ifthmus. 
Among the rough and high hills in the barony of Iveragh, 
and the fouthern part of Dunkerron, fome pleafant vallies 
and improveable grounds are interfperfed ; and in the ifland 
of Valentia, there are more inhabitants and a better culture 
than could be expected in fo remote a fpot. Glanerought 
is entirely covered with exceeding high and rugged hills, and 
feparated from the county of Cork by an immenfe and 
almoft impaflable ridge of rocky mountains; over which 
there is but one pafs, and that very difficult, called the 
Prieft’s Leap ; but the loftieft mountains in this county ftand 
in a huge affemblage on the weft and fouth of Killarney, 
half encompafling the lower, and entirely furrounding the 
upper lake. Of thefe, Mangerton is generally efteemed the 
highelt, being 2500 feet above the fea, but it is doubted 
whether the craggy fummits of Macgillicuddy’s rocks do 
not furpafs it in’altitude. In this defolate traét, there are 
Jarge herds of red deer, and abundance of game.’? ‘To this 
account of Dr. Beaufort’s, publifhed almott 20 years ago, 
there is very little to be added. ‘Fhe ftate of agriculture 1s 
full very low, though a few gentlemen have turned their 
attention to theimprovement of it. The barony of Iveragh, 
in particular, is m a very rude ftate. It fhould be noticed 
that the horfes of Iveragh are much efteemed; they are 
a fmall but an excellent breed, climbing over the moft 
rugged rocks, and both afcending and defcending the fteepett 
precipices with great facility and fafety. ‘They are ftrong 
and durable, eafily fupported, and not ill-fhaped.; fo hardy 
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as to {land abroad all winter, and will browfe upon heath, 
furze, and other fhrubs ; and they have an eafy, ambling 
gait. The principat luke is Lough Lane, generally 
called the lake of Killarney, for an account of which, 
fee Kittarney. Many fine rivers water this county. 
The Cafhing, which is formed by the union of the 
Feele and the Gale, is navigable for eight or ten miles. 
The Lane flows out of the lake of Killarney, which receives 
the Flefk. The Roughy pours its impetuous current into 
Kenmare river. ‘The Mang, whichis navigable to Caftle- 
main, was the northern boundary of the ancient counts pa- 
latine of Defmond, and falls into Caftlemain harbour, at the 
bottom of the great bay of Dingle, which can only admit 
veflels of moderate burden. Ventry bay, the roads of 
Dingle and Valentia, and Ballynafkelig’s bay, are fmall but 
commodious harbours. Kenmare river is a fecure and capa~ 
cious haven. The principal towns are Tralee, where the 
affizes are held, Killarney, Milltown, and Dingle, for which 
fee the refpective articles under thofe names. ‘This county 
has feveral marbleand flate quarries, and is not deftitute of 


coal mines, but the abundance and cheapnefs of turf render 


them ufelefs. The mines of copper, lead, &c. near Killar- 
ney will be noted under that head; iron was formerly ob— 


tained in great quantity, tll the fearcity of timber put a ftop _ 


to the works. The cider of Kerry, which is made of the 
cockagee apple, is highly prized, and brings a great price ; 
yet orchards are not very numerous, and that valuable fruit, 
with another excellent apple, the Kerry pippin, are little pro- 
pagated, and difficult te be procured. ‘The original poffef- 
fors of this county were the O’Connors, O?Sullivans, and, 
above all, the M*‘Carthys, who were kings of Munfter, 
The Englifh families of Fitzmaurice and Fitzgerald early 
obtained fettlements in it, and the head of the latter, who was. 
created earl of Defmond, had the part of the county fouth 
of the Mang ereéted into a county palatine. The power of 
this family became very great, and the earls were often in op~ 
pofition to the Englifh government. In queen Elizabeth’s 
time an aét of attainder was pafled, and all the poffeffions 
of the houfe of Defmond were divided amongtt Englifty 
fettlers. From thefe fome of the principal Proteftant families 
are defcended.. Beaufort’s Memoir of a Map of Ireland. 
Smith’s Hiftory of Kerry. 


Kerry Head, a cape of Ireland, in the county of Kerry, 
at the fouth extremity of the mouth of the river Shannon. 
Near this, very fine quartz cry{tals, both white, and ame- 
thyft are found, and for fome time the latter were in great 
requeft. A fet of ear-rings, a necklace, and other jewels 
compofed of thefe amethyits, were prefented to queen Ca- 
roline. This cape is im N. lat. 52° 24'. W. long. 9° 447% 
This cape is fometimes called Ballyheigh Head. Smiths 
Beaufort. 


Kerry Point, or, according to M‘Kenzie, Kenry, a cape 
of the county of Down, Ireland. N, lat. 54° 22'. W. long. 
5o22)s 

KERS, a town of Tyrol, on the river. Inn; 12 miles 
N.E. of Landeck. 

KERSCHAN, a town of Iftria; 16 miles N.N.E. of 
Pedena. 

KERSEY, Joun, in Biography, an able mathematician 
and philologiit, who flourifhed towards the clofe of the fe- 
venteenth, and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, and 
is chiefly known in the {cientific world by his “ Elements 
of Algebra,” in two vols. folio, which is an ample and com» 
plete work, containing a full explanation of the problems of 
Diophantus : he was author likewife of «¢ Dictionarium Ans 
glo-Britannicum, or General Englifh Dictionary.”’ 

A KERseYs 
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Kersey, ‘a kind of coarfe woollen cloth, made chiefly in 
Kent and Devonhhire. 

KERSHAW, in Geography, a diftri& of South Caroli- 
na, on Wateree river, which feparates it from Richland dif- 
trict ; 35 miles long, and 30 broad, containing 7340 inha- 
bitants, of whom 2530 are flaves. 

KERUA, a town of Perfia, in the province of Kerman; 

o miles S.S.W. of Sirgian. 

KERVIKER, a town of Natolia; 28 miles S.W. of 
Aphiom-kara-hiffar. 

KERUN, a lake of Egypt, ina diftri@ forming a kind of 
excrefcence to the weft, about 30 miles long, and fix broad ; 
which has no appearance of being artificial. 

KERYE’, a town of Hindoottan, in Baglana ; 25 miles 
W. of Naffuck. 

KESALAX, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Kuopio ; 84 miles S.S.E. of Kuopio. 

KESAVA, in Mythology, a name of the Hindoo deity 
Vifhnu; and of his principal avatara or incarnation of 
Krifhna, and is faid to refer to the beauty of his hair. The 
name is alfo written Kefavi, and fometimes pronounced Keffu. 
Budha, or Vifhnu in that avatara, is alfo fometimes addrefled 
as Kefava. 

_KESAW, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Ba- 
har; 48 miles S.S.W. of Patna. 

KESBAH, a town of Bengal; 23 miles S.S.E. of 
Moorfhedabad. 

KESCHIM, or Kesem, a fea-port town of Arabia, in 


the province of Hadramaut, and the refidence of a fovereign 


prince. Its inhabitants are faid to be highly civilized, and 
to receive all ftrangers hofpitably. The Englifh fometimes 
vifit this harbour. ‘The fcheick of Kefchim is fometimes 
called king of Fartak; and his dominions comprehend a 
confiderable number of cities, among which is that of Far- 
tak. Befides his pofleffions on the continent, the fcheick 
of Kefchim is likewife head of the ifland of Soccatra, fa- 
mous for itsaloes. N. lat. 15° 20’. E. long. 50° 2'. 
KESELBAUDEN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 


of Konigingratz ; 18 miles N.N.E. of Gitfchin. 


KESELDORTF, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Konigingratz ; 10 miles E. of Gitfchin. 

KESH, Kecn, or Sehz, a town of Grand Bucharia, and. 
capital of adiftri&, of which Timur Bec was governor in 1360. 
This town was famous on account of its univerfity for the 
itudy of fciences and law. It was the ordinary fummer re- 
fidence of Timur, and declared by him to be the fecond feat 
of his empire: he encompafled it with walls, and built a 
new palace in 1379. It was alfo called “« Chaber-Sebz,”’ or 
the green city, trom the verdure of the gardens and meadows 


celebrated for rare and beautiful plants ; and alfo “* Coubbet 


Elilmi Veladeb,’’ which fignifies the dome of fcience and 
seek 3; 30 miles S. of Samarcand. N. lat. 39° 10’. E. long. 
ro’, 
tKESHAM, a town of Grand Bucharia; 70 miles 
W.S.W. of Badakthan. 

KESHIK-DAG. Sece Otympus, 

KESHO, Kecuo, or Kacho,a city of Afia, capital of the 
kingdom of Tonquin and the royal refidence, is fituated upon 
the navigable river Songkoy, or San Koy, about 40 leagues 
from the fea, and about 21’ N. lat. With regard to fize it 
may be compared with the moft celebrated cities of Afia, 
and may at lealt equal that of Paris, On the it and 15th 
days of every moon are held great markets, which attract 
moft of the inhabitants of the furrounding towns and villages 
to a confiderable diftance. ‘The crowd is there fo immente, 
that, though the ttreets be very wide, it becomes difficult to 
advance 100 pacesinhalf anhour. Yet great order prevails, 
éach merchandize and village having diltinet fleets for the 
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expofure of their articles. The ftrcets are paved with brick, 
except fome parts which are left for the paflage of horfes, 
elephants, and the king’s carriages. ‘Two-thirds of the 
houfes anagt wood, others of brick, among which are the 
faCtories cai merchants, diftinguifhed amidft a multi- 
tude of huts con{ftruGted of bamboos and clay. The palaces 
of the Mandarins, and the public buildings, which occupy 
large {paces of ground, are chiefly built with wood in aneat 
and folid manner, and decorated with fculptures and paint- 
ings. The roofs confilt of tiles of different colours. The 
common houfes are compofed of a roof placed on wooden 
columns, commonly covered with ftraw, reeds, or large 
leaves of trees, which, accidents excepted, will laft 30 or 
40 years. Thefe houfes have no cielings or ftories, but are 
divided by partitions, ona ground floor ; and the numerous 
windows are covered with gauze, or fine muflin, glafs being 
almoft unknown. Thisconftruétion being very liable to take 
fire, the police only permits it to be lighted during certain 
hours of the day. The trade is very confiderable ; and the 
great river is crowded with barks and boats, conveying the 
merchandize of the provinces to the capital. Each boat 
pays about two-pence for the right of anchorage, and this 
{mall tax forms a confiderable revenue. The royal palace 
occupies a confiderable {pace in the fineft quarter of the city, 
fituated amidit groves, gardens, and canals, and difficult of 
accefs. [he women and eunuchs never quit its precinés. 
Before a recent revolution, the triple walls of the ancient 
city and palace, the courts paved with marble, and other 
features of grandeur, difplayed one of the moft beautiful 
and vaft edifices of Afia; for the circumference of the pa- 
lace and gardens is faid to have been from fix to feven French 
miles. At prefent the capital is only defended by a quick 
hedge of bamboos. In the neighbourhood is quartered a body 
of foldiery ; the arfenal and other magazires of ammunition 
being on the banks of the river. On the other fide is the 
Chinefe town, eftablifhed by precaution ; nor are other 
{trangers allowed to enter the city without a f{pecial permif- 
fion. Abbé Richard cited in Pinkerton’s Geography, 
vol. it. ; 

KESI, in Hindoo Mythology, a moniter flain by Vifhnu, 
or Krifhna. 

KESIRMAK, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Braclaw, near the Dneilter; 72 miles S. of 
Braclaw. 

KESITAH. This word is to be met with in Genefis, 
and in Job ; and is tranflated in the Septuagint and Vulgate, 
fheep or lambs. But the Rabbins and modern interpreters 
are generally of opinion, that Kefitah fignifies rather a piece 
of money. Bochart and Eugubinus are of opinion the Sep- 
tuagint meant mine, and not. /ambs ; in Greek hecaton mnon, 
EXXTOY JAYWYy inltead of sxazov Hayne, Now a mina was worth 
fixty Hebrew thekels, and confequently fix pounds fixteen 
fhillings and ten-pence halfpenny fterling ; or nine pounds 
Englifh, fuppofing, as Dr. Prideaux does, that a fhekel is 
worth three fhillings. M. de Pelletier of Rouen is of 
opinion, that Kefitah was a Perfian coin, ftamped on ot 
fide with an archer, ( Ke/iiah, or Kefeth, in Hebrew fignifying 
a bow,) and on the other with a lamb; that this was a gold 
coin known in the Ealt by the name otf a Daric, and was in 
value about twelve livres and ten-pence French money. A 
Daric is a piece of gold, worth, as Dr. Prideaux fays, five 
and twenty fhillings Englifh. Several learned men, without 
mentioning the value of the Kefitah, fay it wasa filver coin, 
the impreffion whereof was a fheep; for which reafon the 
Septuagint and Vulgate tranflate it by this name. Calmet 
is of opinion, that Kefitah was a purfe of gold, or filver. 
In the Eait they reckon at prefent by puries: a purfe in 
Perfia confilting of 50 tomans, which make 2518 penny 
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pieces of French money. The word kifla in Chaldee figni- 
fies a meafure, or veffel. And Euttathius fays that kifta is 
a Perfian meafure. Jonathan and the Targum of Jerufalem 
trinflate Kefitah, a pearl. ‘ Gen. xxxiii. 19. Job, xlii. 11. 
See his Conne&. P. J. p. ror. See Calmet Comment. upon 
Gen, xxxill. 19. Gen. xxv. 12. Job, xhi. 2, &c. and Dic. 
Bibl. 

KESKER, or Kurap; in Geography, atown of Perfia, 
in the province of Ghilan, on the coaft of the Cafpian fea ; 
25 miles N.W. of Refhd. 

KESOCOTTY, a town of Thibet; 40 miles S. of 
Gangotri. 

KESON, a town of Hindooftan, in Lahore; 25 miles 
E.N.E. Jullindar. 

KESSELDORF, a town of Saxony, in the margra- 
viate of Meiffen ; feven miles W. of Drefden. 

KESTEN, a town of Syria; 25 miles W. of Aleppo. 

KESTENUS, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia ; 
20 miles S. of Amafieh. 

KESTREL, the Englifh name of ahawk, called alfo the 
flannel and the windhover, and by authors the tinnunculus 
and cencris. It builds with us in hollow oaks, and feeds on 
partridges and other birds. 

KESWICK, in Geography, a market town in the ward 
of Allerdale, in the county of Cumberland, England, is 
fituated near the lower end of Derwentwater, on the 
eaftern fide of the extenfive and beautiful vale of Kefwick. 
The town confifts of one long ftreet: the houfes are of 
{toue, and were returned under the late population at at 
290; the number of inhabitants 1350. A cotton fac- 
tory has lately been eftablifhed here; coarfe woollen goods, 
carpets, blankets, kerfeys, and fome linens are alfo manu- 
faCtured in the town and its vicinity. The chief trade is 
derived from the influx of travellers vifiting the lakes: 
by whom Kefwick, from its central fituation, is much fre- 
quented ; the number in one feafon, the fummer of 1793, 
amounting to 1540 A weekly market is held on Saturdays ; 
anda fair for cattle every fortnight from May to Oétober. 
In this town two mufeums, colleted by private perfons, 
are open for public infpeétion; they contain fpecimens 
of almott every variety of the mineralogical fubftances 
of Cumberland, with many kinds of foffils, plants, antiques, 
and other curiofities. Kefwick is diftant from London 291 
miles. 

About two miles to the fouth of the town, on an eminence 
called Caftle Rigg, is a Druidical arrangement of ftones, 
fome ftandmg upright, fome fallen, and ethers leaning 
obliquely : the whole number is fifty ; of which forty are 
difpofed in an oval form, thirty paces by thirty-two in dia- 
meter ; the other ten compofe a recefs or long {quare within 
the area on the eat fide, in conjun&tion with the ftones of 
the oval; thisis feven paces in length, and three in width. 
One ftone is more than feven feet high, others exceed five 
feet; but the greater number are fmaller. Welt’s Guide to 
the Lakes. Hpufeman’s Your. °~Hutchinfon’s Hiftory, 
&c. of Cumberland. Beauties of England, vol. iii. 


KET, WitttaM, in Biography, a tanner of Norfolk,. 
who, inthe regn of Edward VI. inftigated a revolt againft 


the government. The populace were at firft excited by the 
complaints again{t inclofures, but finding their numbers: in- 
creafe, and already amounting to 20,000 ftrong, they grew 
infolent, and proceeded to more exorbitant pretenfions. They 
demanded the fuppreflion of the gentry ; the placing of new 
counfellors about the king, and the re-eftablifhment of the 
Popih religion. Ket affumed the government over them, 
and exercifed his brief authority with the utmof arrogance. 
tlaving taken pofleflion of Monfhold-hill, near Norwich, he 
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ereCted his tribunal under the branches of an old fpreading 
oak, thence denominated the Oak of Reformation, and fuma« 
moning the gentry to appear before him, he gave fuch de- 
crees as might be expected from his character and fituation. 
At length the earl of Warwick was fent againft the rebels, 
and put them to flight. [’wo thoufand fell, either in the 
action, or purfuit; Ket was taken and hanged at Norwich 
caftle: nine of his followers fuffered the like punifhment 
on as many boughs of the Oak of Reformation, and the in- 
furrection was thus entirely fupprefled in 1549. Hume, 

KETAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Alla. 
habad ; 11 miles N. of Jionpour. 

KETALEAH, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 74 
miles $.S.W. of Patna. N. lat. 24° 38’. E. long. 84° 36’, 

KETCH, in the Marine, isa veflel with two malts. The 
mafts are placed and rigged with fails, as the main and 
mizen-mafts of a fhip. Upon the bowfprit, and between 


that and the main-maft, they have ftayfails, and a very large ~ 


jib. Formerly bomb-veflels and yachts were thus rigged, as 
ketches, but of late years as fhips. At prefent only a few 
coatting veflels are rigged ketch fafhion. 
KETCHAR-TCHOU; ‘in 
Thibet ; 10 miles S. of Gitt. 


KETCHENG-TASE Tarrars, a tribe of Tartars™ 


who inhabit the territory of Chinefe Tartary, that lies om 
both the banks of the river Saghalien-Oula, and extends as 
far as the eaftern fea, Their country, which 1s almoft 150 


leagues in length, contains only fmall villages, moft of 


which are fituated on the banks of the river. The language 
of thefe Tartars is different from that of the Mantchews, 
and is diftinguifhed by the name of “ Fiatta.”” It is pro- 
bably the fame which is fpoken by the other more northerly’ 
Tartars, who live beyond the mouth of the river Sage 
halien. 


The Tartars of- Ketcheng-tafe do not fhave their heads, 


as other people of the empire. ‘They wear their hair tied’ 
ina knot with a ribband, or enclofed in a bees They 
appear to be lefs clownifh than the Yupi-tafe Tartars. They 


employ much of their time in hunting fables, and are obliged - 


to pay acertain number of their {kins in tribute. 


KETCHICTEN, or Kesicren, a country of Chinefe ~ 
Tartary, divided into two flandards. N: lat. 43°. E. long. 
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KETEMBER, a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, 


S; lat. 6° p20) BE long,.33a ce 

KETMEBEH, a town of Natolia; 27 miles E. of 
Pergamo. 

KETMIA, in Botany, the Syrian appellation of the 


fhrub commonly called Althea frutex, Hibifcus fyriacus of © 
Tournefort, in his Jn/fitutiones, 99, t. 26, adopts — 


Linneus. 


it for the whole genus of Hibi/cus ; fee that article. Some 


fpecies of Bombax and Hérmannia have alfo occafionally been — 


called by this name. . 


KETOL, in Geography, one of the Kurile or Kurilfkoi 
This ifland is 30 verfts in 


iflands, in the N. Pacific ocean. 
length, and about ra. inbreadth. Onit are feen high moun- 
tains, with their white rocky walls and f{ummits: at the foot. 
of thefe, and in the vallies, are forefts of birch, alder, the 
forbus fylveftris aucuparia, and feveral fpecies of pines, 
The ifland nourifhes white, black-bellied, and red foxes. 
The fea animals are not plentiful. It is uninhabited. N. lat. 
48° 45/.: E. long. 153° 38! 

KETRAN, Kirran, or dlketran, a name given by 


fome of the Arabian authors to she oil of cedar, called” 
We have of later times formed the — 


by the Greeks cedria. 
word cedranum upon this, and it” has fince been applied to 
the zopiffa of the ancients, a compound made of pitch 


7 and’ 


Geography, a town of : 


i 


_-an eafy afcent, in the hundred of Huxloe, Northampton- 


Oe tage joy 


and wax melted together, 
of thips. 


f 
"he 


at Narim; 64 miles S.E. of Narim. 
_ - KETSKEMET, a town of Hungary ; 92 miles E. of 


ie 
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‘and ufed for covering the bottom 


KETSIO, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Smaland 3 40 miles N.W. of Wexio. 


__ KETSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
_ obolfk, feated on the river Ket, 


which suns into the Oby 


~ Canifcha. 
KETTERING is a populous market-town, fituated on 


: ‘hire, England. In the time of the Saxons, it was called 
Cytringan and Kateringes: the lordfhip was granted by 


_ king Edwy, in the year 976, to his fervant Elffize. The 


church, which comprifes a nave, north and fouth aifles, and 
~achancel, has a handfome tower and {pire at the weft end. 
“The tower’ confifts of three ftories, in each of which are 


_ darge windows, or window frames, of feveral compartments : 


oar 


he 


es 


the angles are flanked with double buttrefles: under the 
embattled parapet runs an ornamented fafcia, and at each 
‘corner is raifed'a {mall hexangular embattled turret ; the 
whole furmounted by a handfome hexagonal crocketted 


_ dpire, with three windows, diminifhing in their fize upwards, 


a, He > os 


b 


th 
_ private houfes and fhops of refpectable appearance. 


¥, 
a te, 


on the alternate fides. The following quaint prophetic 
promife is infcribed in this church: «Who fo redis mi 
name fhal have Godys blyffing and our lady ; and my wyfis 
doo fey the fame.”” Excepting the church, Kettering has 
nothing to attract or intereft the antiquary. Near the 
middle of the town is a fpacious area, furrounded by fome 
Here 


are a feffions-houfe, and a well endowed free-fchool > alfo an 


__alms-houfe for fix poor widows, and two diffenting meetings. 
_ By the returns male to parliament in 1801, the number of 


+ 


‘ 


and manufadlures, and 221 in agriculture. 


houfes appears to be 641; of inhabitants, zor ; of which 


_ number 1770 were reported as employed in various trades 


The chief 


_ manufaétures are thofe of lace-working, wool-combing, and 


A 


the {pinning and weaving of tammies and laftings. Ket- 
and is 16 miles diltant from Northampton, and 74 from 


_ London; has a well fupplied weekly market on Fridays, 


and four annual fairs. 


Kettering was the birth-place of Dr. John Gill, a dif- 
-fenting minifter of diltinguifhed eminence, through the 


* greater part of the laft century. He was one of thofe 


+ 


felf-taught fons of genius, who, by overcoming what are 


_ too often confidered infurmountable obftacles in literature, 


_ aftonifhed the world by the variety and extent of their ac¢ 
F quifitions. See Grint, Joun. 


. © Inthe vicinity of this town, to the weftward, in a road 


+ 


called Staunch Lane, are found what are denominated £it- 


eats, a kind of pellucid f{tones, apparently vitrifications. 


_ Thefe, when pulverized, are confidered fingularly effica- 


_ cious as a flyptic, and are confequently much elteemed. 


¢ 


“ They are frequently difcovered near the furface of the’ 


und, but more ufually in the argillaceous [lrata, dug 
for making brick. Ina {pot, named Stony-lands, between 
7 Kettering and Weekly woods, in quarrying for ‘tones, 
were found urns, bones, coins, and other antiquities, 
Bridge’s Hiftory of Northamptonthire. Beauties of Eng- 
land, vol. xi. 
* KETTLE Fats, acataraét on the river Utwas, in Ca- 
nada; go miles W. of Montreal. 
. Kerrce River, a river of Canada, whieh runs into lake 
Erie, N, lat. 43°, W. long. 80° gi) See Crraupirre, 
» Kerrer, in the Art of War; a term the Dutch give to a 
battery of mortars, becaufe it is funk under ground, 
Kerrun-Drums. See Daum, 
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The kettle-drum, with trumpets, isthe moft martial found 
of any ; each regiment of horfe formerly had a pair. 

The kettle-drummer rides always at the head of the fqua- 
dron, and his poft is on the right when the fquadron is drawn 


up. ) 
The Weasara, belonging to the royal regiment of 
artillery, is mounted on a see waggon, richly gilt and 
ornamented, and drawn by four white horfes, elegantly ca- 
parifoned, with a feat for the drum-major general. 

KETTLEWELL, Joun, in Biography, was born at 
North-Allerton, in the county of York, in the year 1693. 
Here he received the elements of a learned education, and in 
1670 was entered a fervitor at St. Edmund Hall, in the 
univerfity of Oxford. Having taken the degree of B.A. 
he was chofen a fellow of Lincoln-college, and became emi- 
nent asa tutor in that fociety. He took the degree of M.A. 
in 1677, entered holy orders, and became celebrated for his 
ufeful and inftruétive mode of preaching, and alfo for his 
great theological knowledge. In the year 1681, he pub- 
lifhed «* Meafures of Chriitian Obedience, &c. for the Pro- 
motion of the Piety and Peace of troubled Confciences,”’ 
which procured the author a high degree of reputation asa 
pra¢tical and controverfial writer. It was dedicated to Dr. 
Compton, bifhop of London, but when that prelate took an 
active part in the meafures that terminated in the abdication 
of James II. Mr. Kettlewell ordered the dedication to be 
erafed from all the copies of the work which were unfold, 
and direéted it to be omitted in future editions. The work 
itfelf induced the countefs of Bedford to appoint him one of 
her domeftic chaplains, and it procured for him the patro- 
nage of lord Digby, who, in 1682, prefented him with the 
living of Colefhill, in Warwickthire. On this living he con- 
tinued to difcharge the duties of the pattoral office, much 
elteemed and refpeéted, till the year 1690, when he was de- 
prived for refufing to take the oaths of {upremacy to king 
William and queen Mary. After his deprivation he removed 
to London, where he chiefly affociated with gentlemen, who 
entertained fimilar feptiments with thofe which he himfelf 
avowed. In conjunétion with Mr. Robert Nelfon he con- 
certed ‘* a model of a fund of charity for the needy fuf- 
fering, that is, the nonjuring clergy.”” He died of a con- 
fumption in 1695, when in the 42d year of his age. “ He 
was,”’ fays his friend, ‘ learned without pride, wife and 
judicious without cunning: he ferved at the altar withort 
either covetoufnefs or ambition; he was devout witheut af- 
feation : fincerely religious without morofenefs ; courteous 
and affable without flattery, or mean compliances : juft with- 
out rigour: charitable withont vanity, and heartily zealous 
for the intereft of religion without faction’? His works, 
which are numerous, were publifhed in 1718, in two vols, 
folio. Biog. Brit. 

KETU, in Hindoo Mythology, is the regent of the de- 
fcending node, or'the dragon's tail. ‘The following legend 
on this fubjeét is from Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon, p. 282. 
« Raha was the fon of Karyapa and Diti (fee KARYAPA), 
according to fome~aithorities ; but others rey refent Sinhika 
(perhaps the Sphinx) as his natural mother. He had four 
arms ; his lower part: ended in a tai!, hke that of a dragon, 
and his afpec was rloomy, like the darkne/t of 
the chaosy whence he had alfo the name of Tamafa. He 
was the adviler of all mifchief- among the Daityas, or evil 
fpirits, and his chief delight was to fow diflention among the 
Devatas, or beneficent deities, Whien the gods had pro- 
duced the Amrita, or el. xir of immortality, by- charming the 
ocean (fee Kunmavatara), he difguifed bitnfelf like one 
of them, and received a portion of it ; but the Sun and Moos 
difcovering the fraud, Vithou fevered his bead and twa of 


his 


rrim and } 
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his arms from the reft of his monftrous body. That part 
of the neétareous fluid, that he had time to {wallow, fecured 
his immortality; his trunk and dragon-like tail fell on the 
mountains of Malaya, where Mini, or Brahman, carefully 
preferved them by the name of Ketu ; and, as if a complete 
body had been formed from them, like a difmembered 
polype, he is faid to have adopted Ketu as his own child. 
The head, with two arms, fell on the fands of Barbara, 
‘where Pithenas was then walking with his wife Sinhika : 
they carried the Daitya to their palace, and adopted him 
as theirfon. This extravagant tale is no doubt aftronomical ; 
Rahu and Ketu being the nodes, or what aftrologers call the 
head and tail of the dragon. It is added, that they appeafed 
Vithnu, and obtained re-admiflion to the firmament, but 
were no longer vilible from the earth, their enlightened fides 
being tarned from it ; that Rahu ftrives, during eclipfes, to 
wreak vengeance on the Sun and Moon who detected him ; 
and that Ketu often appears as a comet, a whirlwind, a fier 
meteor, or water-{pout, or a column of fand. Tifty-fix 
comets are faid, ina book called Chintamani, to have {fprung 
from Ketu ; and Rahuhad a numerous progeny of Grahas, 
or crocodiles.”? A plate of the Hindoo zodiac includes 
Rahu and Ketu, the latter appearing merely as a head of 
a black colour, handfomely ornamented, and refting againit 
a pillow. In a plate of the Indian zodiac, publifhed by fir 
W. Jones in the fecond volume of the Afiatic Refearches, 
Ketu is mounted on a frog; the meaning of which, if it 
have any, has not beenexplained. See Ranuv. 

KETVER, in Geography, a town of Grand Bucharia, 
on a mountain, taken by Timur Bec in 13983; 100 miles S. 
of Badakfhan. 

KETZIN, a town of Brandenburg, in the Middle Mark ; 
3 miles N.W. of Potzdam. 

KETZLDORF, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Chrudim ; 12 miles S.E. of Leutinifchl. 

KEVALCOTTY, a town of Thibet; 18 miles N.W. 
of Sirinagur. 

KEVEL of Buffon, in Zoology, Antilope Kevella of 
Linnzus, Ahy of Kempfer, and flat-horned antelope of Pen- 
nant, has large horns, which are flattened, and bent in form 
of a lyre; the furis yellowifh, with pale ftreaks, anda dark 
coloured band runs along each fide. This animal inhabits 
Barbary, Senegal, and Perfia. It is about the fize of a 
{mall roe lives in large flocks, and, like molt {pecies of the 
genus, 18 reckoned very delicate food, though it has a 
mufky odour when alive. In both fexes the horns are 
furrounded with prominent rings, ufually from 14 to 18, 
except the ends, which are fmooth: they are bent in the 
fame manner with thofe of the antilope doreas, and. in 
_general the two animals refemble each other very much, ex- 
cept that the horns of this fpecies are flattened, and have a 

‘reater number of rings. 

KEVELS, or Cuevizs, in a Ship, are two pieces, of 
timber nailed to the infide of a fhip, from whence the upper 
ends branch outward into arms or horns, ferving to belay 
the great ropes, by which the bottoms of the mainfail and 
forefai] are extended. 

KEUKZER, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in Farfif- 
tan; 40 miles S. of Jezdkalt. 

KEULA, a town of Germany, in the county of 
Schwartzburg ; 11 miles N. of Mulhaufen. 

KEURA, in Botany, Forfk. Egypt. Arab. 172. 
Thunb. Nov. Gen. 35. See Karpa and Panpanus. 

KEURBOOM Riven, in Geography, a river on the S. 
coalt of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, which, like 
the Knyfna, runs up into the midft of tall forefts, and 
might be navigated by boats to a confiderable diltance ; 
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but its mouth, in Plettenberg’s bay, is completely fanded 
up by the almoft perpetual rolling fwell of the fea, from 
the fouth-eaftward upon the fandy beach. 

KEURN, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Wafa; 96 miles S.E. of Wafa. 

KEVROL,, a town of »Ruffia, in the government of 
Archangel ; 100 miles S.E. of Archangel, 

KEUSCHBERG, or Kiang, a town of Saxony, re- 
markable for a victory obtained by Henry the Fowler over 
the Huns, in 933 ; 6 miles S.E. of Merfeburg. 

KEW, a village and parifh in the hundred of Kinglton, 
and county of Surry, England, is pleafantly feated on the 
fouthern banks of the river Thames, at the diftance of 6% 
miles weftward of London. In the year 1800 it contained 
85 houfes, and 424 inhabitants. Previous to the year 1769, 
this place was only a hamlet to Kingfton, but in that year 
an a¢t of parliament was obtained to unite this. and Peter. 
fham in one vicarage. The neighbouring inhabitants then 
fubfcribed to build a chapel on a piece of land given by 
queen Anne. In this is a tablet to the memory of Jeres 
miah Meyer, a celebrated miniature painter ; and in the 
adjoiing cemetery repofe the remains of Thomas Gainf. 
borough, an artift of diftinguifhed merit. (See Garxs- 
BOROUGH.) Over the Thames, at this place, is a handfome 
{tone bridge of feven arches, built from a defign by Paine. 
It was opened in 1789, and is private property ; to defray 
the expences of which a toll is exaéted from all perfons, 
carriages, horfes, &c. pafling over it. In this village is 
one of the royal palaces, which is held on leafe. It is a 
{mall houfe, in a bad ityle cf architecture, and ina flat, 
confined fituation ; yet, from its contiguity to the fine and 
interelting gardens of Kew, has continued a royal refidence 
for many years. His prefent majefty, George III. has 
commenced a new palace upon a larger feale; but the 
works have been long fufpended, and it is not improbable 
that both thefe ftru@tures may be utterly deferted by 
the next monarch. It is built from defigns of James 
Wyatt, efq. The gardens of Kew are the pride and or- 
nament of the place. They are comprifed in 120 acres of 
land, and are planted with almoft every fpecies of exotic 


tree, fhrub, and plant that can be preferved alive in this — 


country. Sir William Chambers publifhed a particular 
account of thefe gardens, and of the various ornamental 
buildings within them ; but fince fir William’s deceafe many 
additions and improvements have been made to the exotid 
garden. The late Mr. Aiton, gardener, gave fome account 
of the rare plants, &c. cultivated here, in a work, entitled 
“ Hortus Kewenfis.’’ The following are the names and 
dates of the different buildings erected by fir William 
Chambers within thefe gardens: The Orangery, or Green- 


houfe, built in 1761, is 145 feet long, 30 feet wide, and zy _ 


feet high. Inthe fame year, and near the fame building, 
was erected “ The Temple of the Sun,”’ partly refembling 
one of the temples of Balbec. In the Flower Garden is an 
«« Aviary,”? and near it a ‘* Menagerie,’”? with a pavilion 
defigned in imitation of a Chinefe opening. Contiguous 
to this itands “The Temple of Bellona,’’ built in 1760, 
of the proftyle kind, with portico tetraityle Doric. Ina 
folitary walk, near the lake, is “« The Temple of the God 
Pan,’’ of the monopterous kind, of the Doric order, built in 
1758. On an eminence ftands “’fhe Temple of Eolus,”’ 


of fimilar figure with the preceding. Not far from this, ai. 


the head of the lake, is a Chinefe oftagon, of two ftories, 
called ** The Houfe of Confucius,’ built from defigns 
by Goupy. Pafling hence through a winding fhady walk, 


the ftranger is next condu€ted to a Corinthian colonnadey - 


called ** ‘The Theatre of Augutta,”’ built in 1760. . s¢ The 
Temple 
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Temple of Vidtory’’ is the next objeét, executed in 17 505 
in commemoration of a victory obtained by prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunfwick, in that year, The Alhandra is 
imitative of a morefque building ; and the great Pagoda is 
built in imitation of the Chinefe Taa. The bafe is a 
regular oétagon of 49 feet in diameter, and the elevation is 
-compofed of to prifms, or 10 ftories, and is 163 feet in 
height. The other buildings are called the Mofque, the 
Gallery of Antiques, the Temple of Arethufa, and the 
Ruin. The Gardens at Kew are opened every Monday 
during the fummer. Lyfons’s Environs of London. 
 KEWAN, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Kitchwara; 10 miles W. of Sheergur. 
__ KEWERH, a town of Natolia, on the Sakaria; 24 miles 
_E. of Ifnik. 


KEXHOLM, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Viborg, built on two iflands at the mouth of a river, on the 
fide of lake Ladoga. The houfes are conftruéted of wood, 
but the town is well fortified, and defended by a citadel ; 
40 miles E.N.E. of Viborg. N. lat. 61°. E. long. 29° 

ol. 

4 KEXLEBODA, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland; 36 miles S.S.W. of Wexio. 
_ KEY, Great, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, 
wbout §o miles long, and from 5 to 12 broad. S. lat. 5° 
za’, E. long. 133° 28. 
Key, Little, an ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, about 60 
miles in circumference. S. lat. 5° 52'. E. long. 133° 12’. 

~ Kev, a little iron inftrument for the opening of locks. 

- L. Molinus has a treatife of keys, “De Clavibus Ve- 
terum,”’ printed at Upfal. He derives the Latin name 


clavis from the Greek xAsw, claudo, I fhut ; or from the ad- 


verb clam, privately ; and adds that the ufe of keys is yet 
unknown in fome parts of Sweden. 

_ The invention of keys is owing to one Theodore of Samos, 
according to Pliny and Polydore Virgil; but this muft be 
a miftake, the ufe of keys having been known before the 
fiege of Troy: mention even feems to be made of them in 
the nineteenth chapter of Genefis. 

_ Molinus is of opinion, that keys, at firft, only ferved for 
the untying certain knots, wherewith they anciently fecured 
their doors; but the Laconic keys, he maintains, were 
nearly akin in ufe to our own: they confilted of three fingle 
teeth, and made the figure of an E ; of which form there are 


‘itll fome to be feen in the cabinets of the curious. 


There was alfo another key, called Paravxypx, made in 
the manner of a male f{crew, which had its corref{ponding fe- 
male ina bolt affixed to the door. 

Key is hence become a general name for feveral things 
ferving to fhut up or clofe others. 

Key, or Key-fone, of an Arch, or Vault, is the aft 
ftone placed atop thereof; which, being wider and fuller at 
the top than the bottom, wedges as it were, and binds in all 
the rett. 

The key is different in the different orders ; in the Tufcan 
and Doric, it is a plain ftone, only projecting ; in the Fonic, 
it is cut, and waved fomewhat after the manner of confoles ; 
in the Corinthian and Compofite, it is a confole enriched 
with feulpture, foliages, &c. 

M. Belidor makes the thicknefs of the arch-ftones of a 
bridge, one twenty-fourth part of the width of the arch; 
but Mr. Gautier, another experienced engineer, makes their 
length, in an arch twenty-four feet wide, two feet; in 
arches, forty-five, fixty, feventy-five, ninety wide, three, 
four, five, fix feet, re{pectively : and it is obferved by Mr. 
Muller, that the thicknefs allowed by Belidor is not futlie 
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cient to prevent the weight of the arches from crufhing the 
key-ftones to pieces by their preffure againft one another. 
Muller’s Pract. Fortif. p. 253. 

_The name key-ftones, or arch-ftones, is fometimes alfo 
given to all the ftones which form the fweep of an arch, or 
vault, anfwering to what the French more diftin@tly call 
vouffotrs. 

Key is alfo ufed for the ecclefiaftical jurifdiGion ; parti- 
cularly for the power of excommuniéating, and abfolving. 
The Romanifts fay, the pope has the power of the keys, 
and can open and fhut paradife as he pleafes; grounding 
their opinion on that expreffion of Jefus Chrift, « I will give 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 

In St. Gregory we read, that it was the cuftom hereto- 
fore, for the popes to fend a golden key to princes, wherein 
they always enclofed a little of the filings of St. Peter’s 
chains, kept with great devotion at Rome; and that thefe 
keys were worn in the bofom, as being fuppofed to contain 
fome wonderful virtues. 

Key, in Mufic, is a certain fundamental found, or tone, 
to which the whole piece, be it concerto, fonata, cantata, 
&c. 1s accommodated ; and with which it ufually begins, 
but always ends. 

To get an idea of the ufe of the key, it may be obferved, 
that as in an oration there is a fubjeét, viz. fome principal 
perfon or thing, to which the difcourfe is referred, and 
which is always to be kept in view, that nothing unnatural 
and foreign to the fubject may be brought in; fo in every 
regular piece of mufic, there is one note, viz. the key, 
which regulates all the reft. The piece begins and ends in 
this; and this is, as it were, the mufical fubje@, to which 
a regard muft be had in all the other founds of the piece. 
Again, as in an oration there are feveral diftin@ articles, 
which refer to different fubjeéts, yet fo as they have all a 
vifible conneétion with the principal fubje&, which regulates 
and influences the whole; {fo in mufic there may be various 
fubaltern fubje&ts, that is, various keys, to which the dif- 
ferent parts of the piece may belong: but then, they mutt 
be all under the influence of the firft and principal key, and 
have a fenlible conneétion with it. 

To give a more diltin@ notion of the key, we mult ob- 
ferve, that the o€tave contains in it the whole principles of 
mufic, both with refpe& to confonance or harmony, and 
faeceflion or melody ; and if either fcale be continued. to a 
double odtave, there will, in that cafe, be feven different 
orders of the degrees of an o€tave, proceeding from the 
feven different letters, with which the terms of the fcale are 
marked. Any given found, therefore, i. ¢. a found of any 
determinate pitch or tune, may be made the key of the 
piece, by applying it to the feven natural founds arifing 
from the divifion of an o€tave, and repeating the otave 
above or below, at pleafure. The given found is applied 
as the principal note or key of the piece, by making fre- 
quent clofes or cadences upon it; and, in the progrefs of 
the melody, no other but thofe feven natural founds can 
be admitted, while the piece continues in that key, every 
other found being foreign to the fundamental, or key. 

For inftance, fuppofe a fong begun in any found, and 
carried on upwards, or downwards, by degrees and har- 
monical diltances, fo as never to mt any founds, but 
what are referrible to that firft found as a fundamental, #. ¢. 
are the true founds of the natural {cale proceeding from the 
fundamental ; and let the melody be fo conduéted through 
thofe natural founds, as to clofe and terminate in the Pi 2 
mental, or any of its o€taves above or below ; that found is 
called the key of the melody, becaufe it governs all the reft,. 
limiting them fo far, as that they muff be to it, in the rela- 

tea 
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“tion to the feven effential founds of an octave ; and when any 

other found is brought in, it is called going out of the key. 

From which way of fpeaking, viz. a fong’s continuing 
in, cr going out of the key, it may be obferved, that the 
whole otave, with its natural founds, come under the idea 
of a key ; though the fundamental or principal found is, in.a 
peculiar fenfe, called the key. ie 

In which latt fenfe of the word key, (viz. where it is ap- 
plied to one fundamental found,) another found is faid to 
be out of the key, when it has not the relation to that fun- 
damental of any of the natural founds belonging to the con- 
cinnous divilion of the octave. 

Here too it mult be added, with refpect to the two dif- 


ferent divifions of the o€tave, that a found may belong to 


the fame key, i, e. it may have a juft mufical relation to the 
fame fundamental in one kind of divifion, and be out of the 
key with refpecét to another. 

Now. a piece of mufic may be carried through feveral 
keys; i.e. it may be given in one key, and be led out of 
that into another, by introducing fome found foreign to the 
firft, and fo on to another: buta regular piece muft not 
only return to the firft key, but thofe other keys too, muft 
shave a particular connection with the firft. It may be 
added, that thofe other keys muft be fome of the natnral 
founds of the principal key, though not any of them at 
pleafure. 

“As to the diftin€tions of keys, we have already obferved, 
.that to conftitute any given note or found, a key, or funda- 
mental found, it mutt have the feven effential or natural notes 


added to it; out of which, or their o€taves, all the notes of, 


the piece muft be taken, while it keeps within the key, 7. ¢. 
within the government of that fundamental. It is evident, 
therefore, there are but two different {pecies of keys, which 
arife according as we join the greater or lefs third, thefe be- 
ing always accompamied with the fixth or feventh of the 
fame fpecies ; the third g, for inftance, with the fixth or fe- 
yenth g, and the third / with the fixth and feventh /. 

This diftin@tion is exprefled under the names of /harp key, 
which is that with the third g, &c. and the fat key, which 
is that with the third /, &c.: whence it is plain, that how 
many different clofes foever there be in a piece, there can 
be but.two keys, if we confider the effential difference of 
keys; every key being either flat or fharp, and every 
fharp key being the fame, as to melody, as well as every 
flat one. 

It mult be obferved, however, that in common practice 
the keys are faid to be different, when nothing is confidered 
but the different tone, or pitch of the found, in which the 
different clofes are made. In this fenfe, the fame piece is 
{eid to be in different keys, according as.it is begun in dif- 
ferent founds, or degrees of tune. 

To prevent any .confufion which might arife from ufing 
the fame word in different fenfes, Mr. Malcolm propofes the 
word mode to be fubitituted inftead of the word key, in the 
former fenfe ; that is, where it exprefles the melodious con- 
ftitution, of the ogtave, as it conlifts of feven effential and 


natural founds, befides the fundamental; and in regard - 


there are two {pecies of it, he propofes, that that with a 
third g becalled the greater mode; and that with a third /, 
the leer mode: appropriating the word key to thofe founds 
of the piece in which the cadence is made ; all of which may 
be called diferent keys, in refpect of their different degrees 
of tune. 

To diftinguifh then accurately between a mode and a key, 
he gives us this definition; viz. an o€tave, with all its na- 
tnral ani effential degrees, is a mode, with refpect to the 
conttitption, or manner of dividing it; but with refpect to 
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its place in the {cale of mufic, ze the degree or pitch of 
tune, itis a key; though that name is peculiarly applied to 
the fundamental. 

Whence it follows that the fame mode may be with dif. 
ferent keys; i. e. an octave of founds may be raifed in the 
fame order, and kind of degrees, which makes the fame 
mode, and yet be begun higher or lower; 7. ¢. be taken 
at diferent degrees of tune, with ref{pe€t to the whole, 
which makes different keys ; and vice verfa, that the fame 
key may be with different modes, z. e. the extremes of two 
o€taves may be in the fame degree of tune, yet the divifion 
of them be different. ; 

Krys alfo imply thofe little levers in the fore-part of an — 
organ, harpfichord, or piano-forte, by means of which 
wind is given to the pipes, and the jacks or hammers ftrike 
the flrings of the inflrument. . 

In large organs there are generally three fets of keys; 
one for the great or full organ, one for the choir organ, and — 
one for the fwell and echoes. The long keys ufed to be . 
black, and the fhort, ar flats and fharps, white; but a con- 
trary pra€tice took -place- about the beginning of the laft 
century. 

Keys, in Sea Language, a name given to certain rocks ly. 
ing near the furface ef the water, particularly in the Weft 
Indies. 

Kuy, a dry piece of tapering oak, driven into {carfs to fet: 
them clofe. - 

Key, ina Naval Senfe. See Kay. 

Key, in Polygraphy, and Steganography, denotes the al= — 
phabet of a cipher; which is a fecret known only to the — 
perfon who writes the letter, and him who deciphers it, 
See ALPHABET and CIPHER. 

Some ciphers have a fingle key, where the fame characters 
are ufed throughout; in other ciphers, the characters are 
varied, and the key 1s doubled. , rs 

Krys, a denomination given to the feeds of the afh. 

Key-Lough, in Geography, a lake of Ireland, in the 
northern part of the county of Rofcommon, near the town — 
of Boyle. The river Boyle flows through this lake, which 
is a beautiful piece of water, interfperfed with feveral iflands, 
fome of them well wooded, and others highly cultivated. 
It is fometimes called Kingfton lough. : 

KEYNSHAM, a market town and parifh in the hundred 
of Keyntham, and county of Somerfet, England, is five 
miles eaft of Briitol, and feven welt of Bath, on the great 
public roaa between thofe cities. In the year 1800, the * 
town confifted of 286 houfes, and contained 1591 inha- 
bitants. Here was formerly a confiderable woollen manu- — 
factory, but at prefent the ftaple trade of the town is 
malting. sn abbey was founded here, in 1170, by William — 
earl of Gloucefter ; and at the diffolution was granted to: 
Thomas Bridges, fome of whofe defcendants {till have an — 
intereft in the lands annexed to it. ‘The fub-{tratum of thet 
county is an immenfe rock ; in which are imbedded valt — 
numbers of the cornu-ammonis, or fnake ftones. Many of 
thefe are very large, and by-the common people are be» — 
lieved. to have originated from fome miraculous power.: — 
The church is a large building, Here are a weekly market,- 
and two annual fairs. Collinfon’s Hiftory, &c. of Somer- — 
fetfhire, 3 vols. 4to. 

KEYSLER, Joun Gzorae, in Biography, a celebrated 
traveller, was born at Thurnau, in the county of Giechy’ — 
in the year 1683. He received a good education, and mani-! 
fefted, at an early period, a {trong attachment to the {ciences,’ 
At a proper time, and having laid in a good flock of 
elementary knowledge, he was entered at the univerlity of 
Halle, where he ftudied jurifprudence, without nega = 
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the other branches of academical inftruGion. When he had 
finifhed his ftudies, he was invited to fuperintend the educa- 
tion of Charles Maximilian, and Chriftian Charles, counts 
of Giech-Buchau, with whom he repaired to Halle in 1717, 
and then accompanied them on their travels in foreign coun- 
tries. In his journey he met with the celebrated Roland, 
who recommended to his attention the immenfe field of 
German antiquities, as yet almoft untouched: he accord- 
ingly caught at the idea, and formed the refolution of un- 
dertaking fomething fyitematic on the antiquities of Ger- 
many, and the origin of its inhabitants. He went through 
‘the principal towns in Germany and the Low Countries, 
colleGing, as they occurred, materials for his intended 
work. In confequence of the great reputation which he 
>quired in his firft tour, M. Bernttorff, minifter of his 
innic majefty in Hanover, an enlightened ftatefman, en- 
gaged him as a travelling tutor to his fons. After remain- 
ing two years in Hanover, he obtained permiffion, in 1718, to 
yvifit England for his own improvement. At L: ndon and 
Oxford he met with a kind reception, but nothing, probably, 
leafed him more, than the honour of being elected a mem- 
er of the Royal Society. He wrote fome traés at this 
period, one containing feveral curious obfervations on Stone- 
nse, and a differtation on the confecrated mifletoe of the 
Druids ; and on his return to Hanover in 1720, he publifhed 
“his immortal work, entitled * Antiquitates felectz Septen- 
trionales et Celtice,’’ in which the author is exceedingly 
happy in folving a great number of difficulties never before 
fufficiently explained. In 1727, Keyfler’s pupils, who con- 
tinued under his care more than ten years, accompanied him 
to Tubingen, and, in 1729, they began their travels, which 
comprifed the whole of Germany, Swifferland, Italy, Hun- 
gary, France, England, and Holland. On their return am- 
le provifion was made for the tutor, and they entrufted 
Rim , at the fame time, witha valuable library, their collec- 
tion of medals and natural curiolities, and even gave him 
the chief management of their domettic concerns. M. Key- 
fler, in the courfe of his travels, had made a valuable col- 
leétion of books, antiques, &c., to which he added, by pur- 
chafe, that of M. Eckard, and to prevent the whole from 
being difperfed, he deftined it after his death to be added to 
that of M. Bernttorff. He was of an open and communi- 
cative difpofition, and ready to affift in their literary labours, 
all thofe who ftood in need of his advice. He rendered 
M. Eckard great fervice when about to publifh his German 
Antiquities, after the model of the “ Thefaurus Antiqui- 
tatum Grecarum et Romanarum,’”? by Grevius and Gro- 
novius. ‘This work was never printed. In 1728, when 
M. Jark reprinted the work of Schedius, on the German 
deities, Keyfler not only corrected it, but furnifled him 
with confiderable additions, and (ubjoined an ingenious dil- 
fertation “ De cultu Solis.” He died fuddenly, in June 
1743, at Stentenbourg, an eftate be onging to M. Bernttorii. 
is travels were tranflated into the Englifh language from 
the fecond edition in German, and publifhed in four vols, 
4to. Gen. Biog. Fd 
KEYSERSTUL, in Geography, a town of Switzerland, 
in the county of Baden, on the river Rhine, with a wooden 
bridge to Schaffhaufen ; g miles N.N.E. of Baden. N. lat. 
fee7 dong. 8° 16’. 
41 Aly SIM . an iflond of Japan, between Corea and the 
W. coatt of Niphon. 
KEY-WALE'LA, an ifland in the Eatt Indian fea, 
about 45 miles in circumference. 5. lat. § 36’. Li. long. 
S’. 
ST CEYWAWA, a {mall ifland near Charletton harbour, 
South Carolina. 
Vou. XIX. 
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KEYZER's Bay, a bay on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Sumatra. N. lat. 5°40’. E. long. 104° 38'. 

KEZEMSKA, a town of Rutha, in the government of 
Irkutfk, on the Angara; 40 miles S.W. of Llimfk. 

KEZEREH, a townot Natolia; 40 miles E. of Caf. 
tamena. 

KEZIL, a river of Perfia, 
fea, near Refhd. 

Kezit, Khefil, or Khezil, a river of Alia, which rife; 
in the mountains of Bucharia, N.E. of Samarcand, and for- 
merly ran into the Cafpian fea; but the Ruffians, in 17195 
endeavouring to trace the ftream, were put to death by the 
‘T'artars, who turned the current of the river into lake Aral, 
by uniting it with the Gihon: but this change of the 
courfe of the Gihon has been difputed. See Oxvus. See 
alfo Kmarasm. 

Kuzii-Aga/h, a town of Perfia, in the province of Ghi- 
lan ; 20 miles N. of Lenkeran. 

Kezit-Kaja, a town of Natolia; 
barteh. 

KEZIN, a town of Poland, in Volhynia; 10 miles W. 
of Krzeminiec. 

KEZMA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Irkutfk, on the Tungufka; 160 miles N.N.W. of Llimék. 

KEZUC, a town of Perfian Armenia; 4 miles S. of 
Erivan. 

KHABUR, a river of Afiatic Turkey, which rifes 20 
miles E. of Harran, and runs into the Euphrates at Ker- 
kifia.—Alfo, a river of Curdiftan, which pafles by Betlis 
and runs into the Tigris; 15 miles S.E. of Gezira. 

KHADARAH, Ex, or Cuanra, a town of Algiers, 
in the province of T'remecen, feated on an eminence near 
the river Shelliff. Dr. Shaw concludes from its ruins, 
which are about three miles in circumference, that it was once 
a large place. According to Ptolemy, its ancient name 
was ‘* Zucchabbari,’’ and according to Pliny “ Succabar’’ 
and * Colonia Augufta.”? LEaftward are the remains of a 
itone bridge, probably the only one ever built over the 
Shelliff, though travellers are much inconvenienced, in the 
winter feafon, by waiting a whole month before they can 
ford it ; 55 miles S.S.W. of Algiers. 

KHALEKAN, Esn, in Biography, a celebrated biogra- 
pher of illuttrious Mufulmen, parucularly of fuch as were 
diitinguifhed by their proficiency in the fciences, was born 
in the year 608, and died in 681 of the Hegira. His work 
is entitled “* Vatiat Alaian,’”? or * The Deaths of illuftrious 
Men,’? and was undertaken by him at the city of Cairo, in 
Egypt, under the reign of Bibars, a fultan of the Mame- 
luke dynaity. Being appointed by that prince cadi of Da- 
maicus in the year 659, the duties of his new employment 
fo far interrupted his ttudies, that he was not able to finith 
his work before the year 672. 

KHAML, in Geography. See Hamr. 

KHAMIES Bexa, a clutter of mountains belonging 
to the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, fituated in the 
middle of the country, that was formerly inhabited by the 
Namaaqua Hottentots, at the dillance of five days’ journey 
N.W. from the /antam, (which fee,) over adry fandy de- 
fert almoit deititute of water. This clutter of mouztaine 
being the belt, and indeed almoit the only habitable part, 
in the Namaaqua country, has been taken potieilion of by 
the wandering peafantry, who, to the advantage of a good 
grazing country, had the additional inducement of fettling 
there, from the eafy means of increafing their flock ot 
fheep from the herds of the native Hottentots, who, however, 
are now fo reduced and {cattered among the Dutch farms, 
as fcarcely to be gonfidered a ditinct tribe of people. The 
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copper mountains commence where the Khamies-berg ends, 
the whole furface ef which is faid to be covered with mala- 
chite, or the carbonate of copper, and cupreous pyrites. 
But the ores of thefe mountains, though abundant and rich, 
are of no great value on account of the total want of every 
kind of fuel to {melt them, as well as of their very great 
diftance from the Cape, and from there beimg neither bay 
nor river, where they could be put on board of coafting 
veffels. In the Khamies-berg is alfo found, in large blocks, 
that beautiful {pecies of ftone, te which mineralogifts have 
iven the name of Prehnite. 

KHAMIR. See CHamir. 

KHAN, or Kan, the name of an officer in Perfia, 
anfwering to that of governor in Europe. ‘There are khans 
of provinces, countries, and cities, who have different ad- 
ditions to diftinguifh them. In the language of the north 
of Afia, this title exprefles the full extent of the regal 
dignity. ) 

KITANAKA, a town of Kharafm, on the Gihon; 250 
miles S.W. of Samarcand. 

KHANGA, E1, a town of Egypt, formerly enriched 
by the caravans which paffed from Cairo to Syria, and 
containing about 1000 inhabitants; 12 miles N.E. of 
Cairo. ; 


KHANUDUM, a large lake of Perfia, in the province 


of Adirbeitzan, 60 miles long and 3o broad; called alfo. 


the lake of Urmia; 30 miles S.W. of Tabris. 

KHARA, a malignant being, according to Indian le- 
gends, who commanded a legion of 14,000 demons, hke 
himfelf, in the wars of Lanka, as Homerically defcribed 
in the Rama-yana. He efpoufed the caufe of Ravena, and 
was with his followers deftroyed by Rama. 

KHARASM, Cnrarasm, or Kharizm, in Geography, a 
eountry of Afia, bordered on the N. by Turkeftan, on the E, 
by Great Bucharia, on the S. by Chorafan, or Korafan, and 
on the W. by the Cafpian fea; extending from the Gihon, 
er Amu to this fea, and terminating N. and S. in wide de- 
ferts. Its chief town is Khiva. This country is about 
350 miles in length and breadth, and in the time of Zingis, 
was a powerful kingdom, including at that time Korafan, 
and a part of Great Bucharia. D?’Anvil'e fuppofes, that 
this country was the Chorafmia of antiquity, and he fup- 
pofes Korafan to have been the feat of the Parthians. In 
the roth century, Ebn Haukal cails this country Khuarezm, 
and fays that the river Gihon flows into the lake of Khu- 
arezm, while he terms the Cafpian the fea of Khozr. We 
have reafon to believe, that the deferts, probably occafioned 
by the decompofition of hills of fand-ftone, have mereafed in 


Kharafm ; and thefe encroachments. may be eftirnated from. 
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the hiftorians of Zingis and Timur. Att prefent this {tate is 
almoft reftrited to the dillrxt of Ahiva (which fee), the 
circuit of which may be performed on horfeback in three 
days ; but there are five walled cities or rather towns within 
half a day’s journey of each other. ‘The inhabitants.are Tur- 
comans and Ufbeks, befides the Sarts, which perhaps is an» 
other name for the Tadjks. The khan is abfolute and al- 
together independent of any other power, except the Mulla 
Bathi, or high prieft, by whom he is controlled. ‘The 
Kievinfki Tartars differ very little from the Kirgeefe or 
Kirghifes (which fee), but furpafs them in cunning and 
treachery. [heir manners are the fame, only that the Kir- 
geefe live im tents, whillt the others inhabit cities and 
villages. Their only trade is with Bokhara and Perfia, 
whither they carry cattle, furs, and hides, all which they 
have from the Kirgeefe and ‘lureoman 'Tartars, who are 
often very troublefome neighbours to them. The place 
itfelf produves little more than-cetton, lamb-furs off a very 
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mean quality, and a fmall quantity of raw filk, fome 
of which they manufaGure. Hanway, cited by Pinker. 
ton. (See Kirtva.) The hiftory of Kharafm has been 
well iluftrated by its king, or khan, Abulghazi, in his gee 
neral hiftory of the Tartars, written about the year 1660, 
See his biographical article. hy 

KHAREJITES, the firft heretical feét among the Ma- 
hometans, which revolted from Ali inthe 37th year of the 
Hegira ; and hence their name, which fignities ‘ revolters,” 
or “rebels.’”? This feé&t commenced with 12,000 men, who 
abandoned Ali and his caufe, after having fought under 
him at the battle of Seffcin, taking offence at his fubmitting 
the decifion of his right to the caliphate, which Moawiyah 
difputed with him, to arbitration, though they themfelves 
had firlt obliged him to do it. ‘They were alfo called Mo- 
hakkemites, or Judiciarians; becaufe the reafon which they 
gave for their revolt was, that Ali had referred a matter 
concerning the religion of God to the judgment of men, 
whereas the judgment, in fuch cafe, belonged only to God. 
The herefy of the Kharejites confifted in two particulars 5 _ 
viz. 1. That they affirmed a man might be promoted to the 
dignity of Imam, or prince, though he was not of the tribe 
of Koreifh, nor even a freeman, provided he was a jutt and 
pious perfon, and endowed with the other requifite quali- 
fications, and alfo held, that the Imam, if he turned afide from 
the truth, might be depofed or put to death, and that there 
was no abfolute necefiity for any Imam at all in the world. 
2. That they charged Ali with fin, for having left an affair 
to the judgment of men, which ought to have been deters 
mined by God alone; and went fo far as to declare him 
guilty of infidelity, and to curfe him, on that account. 
In the following year, viz. the 38th of the Hegira, all 
the Kharejites, who perfilted in their rebellion, to the num- 
ber of 4000, were cut to pieces by Ali. Nine of them are 
faid to have efcaped, two into Oman, two into Kerman, 
two into Segeftan, two into Mefopotamia, and one to Tel 
Mawrin; and to have propagated their herefy in thofe 
places, the fame remaining there to this day. 'Vhe princi- 
pal feéts of the Kharejites, befides the Mohakkemites ale — 
ready mentioned, are fix; which, differing in other refpeéts, 
agree in abfolutely rejecting Othman and Ali, preferring 
the doing of this to the greateft obedience, and allowing 
marriages to be imparted on no other terms; that they 
account thofe who are guilty of grievous fins to be infidels ;. 
and that they hold it neceffary to refift the Imam when he 
tranfgreffes the law. Sale’s Koran, Introd. 

KHATANGA, in Geography, ariver of Ruffia,that hasits, 
fource in a lake in the government of ‘Vobolfk, about 68° N. 
lat. and rro° long.; and in 120 long. rufhes into a large bay 
of the Frozen ccean, called Khatanfkaia Guba. This river 
purfues the greateft part of its courfe through a low and 
very marfhy country ; and the mott confiderable rivers which — 
add to its waters are the Kheta and the Potigan. 

KHATOUN-SERAI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, im 
Caramania ; 12 miles S. of Cogni. 

KHAUAR, or Crever, a townof Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Irak, feated on a mountain, which terminates the 
province of Trak towards Mazanderan, and gives name to a — 
pafs, called the Strait of Khauar; 200 miles N. of If- 
pahan. 

KHAUASH, a town of Perfia, in Segeftan; 18 miles 
N. of Zareng. 

KHAULAN, a fmall diftri&t of Arabia, in the province 
of Yemen ; a few leagues S.E. of Sana. It 1s governed by . 
an independent fcheick, the reprefentative of a ve1y ane, 
cient family ; who. ordinarily refides at Beit Rodsje, a fmall 
town in his own dominions. Several places which once be-. . 
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Tonged tothe prince of Khaulan have been gradually an- 
‘nexed to the dominions of the Imam.—Alfo, a {mall diftri@ 
of Arabia, lying among the mountains weftward from Saade, 
‘upon the road from Sana to Mecca, four days journey from 
-Hali, the extreme city upon that fide of the fherriff’s terri- 
‘tory. It hasan independent fchcick, 
ay. KHAZARES, the name of a bold and powerful Turk- 
| ith tribe, which firlt occupied the ifthmus of Caucafus be- 
ti the Cafpian and the fea of Azof. In the feventh 
‘eentury they began to be famous, and till towards the mid- 
| dle of the ninth century their ftate was increafing and flou- 
yifhing. About that time the empire of the Khazares ex- 
tended from the Volga and the Cafpian, acrofs the Cauca- 
fian ifthmus, the peninfula of the Krimea, and what is now 
the fouth of Ruffia, as far as to Moldavia and Walachia; and 
“feveral Slavonian tribes, particularly the Polianes about 
‘Kief and on the Dnieper, the Severans, on the rivers Defna, 
Sem, and Sula, the Viatitfches on the Oka, and the Radi- 
‘mitfches on the Sofha, were tributary to them. But after 
_ the year 862, three nations effected their downfal; viz. the 
Ruffians, the Petfchenegrans, and the Uzes. ‘The Varagian 
‘or Ruffian leaders, Ofkold and Dir, ravifhed from them the 
‘dominion over the Polianes; Oleg, in 884, reduced the Se- 
“verans and the Radimitfches to his authority. His fucceffor, 
in 964, conquered the territory of the Viatitfches and the 
nine Khazarian countries on the ifthmus of Caucafus. The 
Khazares loft the refidue of their dominion about 1016, 
to the combined forces of the Ruffians and Romans of the 
eaft. The nation, indeed, continued for fome time longer, 
but they were fubmiflive and tributary to the Ruffians. 
Tooke’s Ruff. Emp. vol. i. 
~ KHAZINE, the grand feignior’s treafury. See Trea- 
‘sury, and ExcHEequer. 
_ Here are kept regifters of receipts, accounts of provinces, 
in drawers, marked with the years, and the places’ names : 
here is alfo kept part of the emperor’s wardrobe. 
_~ Every day of the divan this treafury is opened, either to 
take out, or put fomething in; and the principal officers, 
who have the charge of it, are all to aflilt at this opening. 
The tchaouch-bachi, in their prefence, firft breaks the wax 
with which the key-hole had been fealed up, and carrying it 
‘to the grand vizir, that minifter firft kiffes it, and then draws 
Out of his bofom the grand feignior’s gold feal. Inthe mean 
oi he looks narrowly after the officer, who, when he has 
done his bufinefs in the treafury, locks and feals up the 


place, and returns the feal to the vizir with the fame cere-_ 


mony as before. 
 Befides this, there are other apartments for the money, 
where the officers are never allowed to enter with any clothes 
that have pockets in them. 
KHEIR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
country of Vifiapour ; 18 miles N. of Poonah. 
KHEIVAN, a town of Arabia, in a diltrié of the fame 
name, in the extenfive country of Hafchid-u-Bekil, is re- 
markable for having heen the feat, firft of the Hamjare mo- 
narchs, and afterwards of the Imams. Ruins of a very an- 
cient palace are {till to be feen there. 
~KHEMLASA, a large walled town of Hindooftan, 
adjoining to which is a fort, built upon a hill. It belongs 
26 the dittri& of Sagur, which is diftant about 17 cofs to 
the fouth eaftward. 
KHIEBAR, or Kerpar. See Hepvas. 
KHIEVA, or Kiva, a diftri& of Knarasm, which 
fee —Alfo, the capital of this diftriét and of Kharafm, fitu- 
ated on a rifing ground, W. of the river Gihon, and having 
‘three gates, and a very thick, f{lrong wall of earth, much 
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higher than the houfes, with turrets at {mall diftances, and 
a broad deep ditch full of water. It occupies a confider- 
able {pace, and commands a pleafant profpect of the adjacent 
plains, which. the induftry of the natives has rendered very 
fertile ; but the houfes are low, moftly built with mud, the 
roofs flat, and covered withearth. "The city of Urghenz, 
which was formerly the capital of Kharafm, is now in ruins, 
with only a mofque remaining. The moft fouthern town in 
the dominions of Khiva is Azari(t, or Hazarafp, which 
adjoins to the great defart, called Karakum, which fee. 
Khiva is faid to ftand at the diftance of 17 days from the 
Cafpian fea, and from Orenburg 33, computing the day’s 
journey at 4o verits ; equal, by Hanway’s account, to 17 
Britith miles ; fo that the diftance of Khiva from the Cai- 
pian would be 459 Britifh miles, while our maps fearcely 
allow 300. In 1739,the khan of Khiva aflembled an army 
of 20,000 men, to oppofe Nadir; but the city furrendered 
at difcretion. According to the information of Pallas, the 
people of Khiva bring to Orenburg confiderable quantities 
of raw cotton. But the coafts of the Cafpian are held by 
fome remains ef Turcomans in the north, and by Ufbeks in 
the fouth. A more confiderable trade is maintained with 
Mangufblak, which fee. As the merchants of Khiva 
brought gold and gems to Aftrachan, probably from the 
two Bucharias, an idea was fuggefted to Peter the Great, 
that thefe precious produéts were fonnd in Kharafm, in con- 
fequence of which he attempted a fettlement. But the Ruf- 
fians, to the number of 3000, advancing under the command 
of a Circaffian prince, called Beckawitz, towards Khiva, 
were all cut off by the Ufbeks. Upon this oecafion, as it 
has been faid, thefe Tartars changed the courfe of the Khefel 
or Kezil, which formerly fell into the Cafpian ; but as this 
river is on the E. of the Gihon, it is clear that it could 
not pafs that river to join the Cafpian ; and in the roth cen- 
tury the Gihon is known to have flowed into the Aral. It 
is not improbable that, before the deferts encroached on 
Kharafm, one or two rivers might have tun to the Caf- 
pian from the eaft ; or perhaps thefe fables may have arifen 
from one or two {mall branches of the Amu having joined 
that fea. Pinkerton. Khiva is 260 miles N.W. of Sa- 
marcand. N. lat. 416° 30". E. long. 53° 25". 

KHILLI, a cape on the N.E. coatt of the ifland of 
Negropont. N. lat. 38° 36’. E. long. 24° 4’. 

KHILLIS, a town of Syria, governed by an Aga; 
which, fome years ago, was created into a pachalic, te re- 
{train the Arabs; but the pacha being defeated, it was 
again put under an Aga. It is fituated at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, and isa celebrated market for cotton; 28 
miles N.N.W. of Aleppo. 

KHIRTIPOOR, a town of Nepaul, the reduétion of 
which coft the conqueror fo much trouble, that in refent- 
ment of the refiftance made by the inhabitants, he cut off all 
the men’s nofes. Col. Kirkpatrick, at the diftance of 23 
years, was reminded of this aét of barbarity, by obferving 
that a great proportion of the people appointed to tranfport 
his baggage acrofs the hills were deprived of their nofes, 
To perpetuate this exploit, the fovereign ordered the name 
of the place to be changed to Nafkatapoor, which fignifies 
# the town of men without nofes.”’ 

KHONDEMIR, in Biography, a celebrated Perfian 
hiftorian, who obtained the patronage of the emir Ali Shir, 
a lover and protector of men of letters, whom he infpired with 
a paffion for his own favourite purfut, ard with the defire 
of forming a collection of the principal writers in this clate 
of fcience. The great object which Khondemir had in view, 
was to fagilitate the fludy of hiftory by drawing it up io a 
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more methodical manner, than had been done by other 
writers, and the refult of his labours was a judicious com- 
pendium of oriental hiftory from the creation of the world to 
the year 875 of the Hegira, under the title of ‘ Khelaflat 
Alakhar fi Veian Ahual Alakhiar,’’? that is, « A faithful 
and corre Summary of what is valuable and interefting in 
the mott authentic and genuine Hiltories.”’ 

KHORASAN, Korasay, Chorafan, or Corafan, in 
Geography, a province of Perfia, fituated in the N.E., and 
bounded on the N. by Kharafm, on the E. by Bucharia and 
Candahar, on the N.E. by the river Gihon or Oxus, on the 
S. by the lake of Zurrah, or Durrah, and Segeitan, and on 
the W. by the province of Mazanderan and the Cafpian fea. 
This province comprebends the ancient countries of Mar- 
giana N. and Ariana S. Its length is eftimated at 450 miles, 
and its breadth at 420. ‘This country was comprehended 
within the dominions of Timur Bec, who conquered it in 
1396, and granted it to his fon Mirza Charoc, together with 
Mazanderan and Segeitan. Its capital is Herat. 

KHORFAKAN, a fea-port of Arabia, in the province 
of Oman, fituated in the bottom of a bay of the Arabian 
gulf, which is only open to theeaft. On the S.E. fide is 
a harbour for boats. "The town is now in a reduced {late, 
confiting moittly of fifhermen’s huts, with few houles of 
ttones> Niilak. ios sry SPE. Mong 5 6c4n4's 

KHORREMABAD, or Curremasap, a town of 
Perfia, in the province of Irak, fituated on a river which 
runs into the Karafu ; 200 miles W.N.W. of Ifpahan. N. 
lat.134° 3/5'.1 EE. ‘longna8 7/5". 

KHOSCIAH, a town of Arabia, in the province of 

Tedsjas ; 26 miles S.W. of Medina. 

KHOUD, a town of Hindooftan, in Oriffa; 35 miles 
S. of Koonjoor. 

KHUNTIJANT, atown of Hindooftan, in Guzerat ; 
20 miles N. of Surat. 

KLLA, a town on the E. coaft of the ifland of Gilolo. 

KITAB, a town of Perfia, in the province of Chufiftan, 
on the Karafu; 120 miles N. of Baffora. N. lat. 32° 30’. 
E. long. 47° 40'—-Alfo, an Arabian tribe, called alfo by 
the Perfians “ [sjeb,”’ who inhabit the furtheft point upon 
the fide of the Perfian gulf. The territory of this tribe 
extends from the defert of Arabia to the country of the 
Hindian, and northward to the principality of Havifa. It 
is wetered by feveral rivers, large and fmall. It abounds in 
dates, rice, grain, and pafture. Its principal cities are 
Dameh, lying within Perfia, Hafar, and Ghoban, the feat 
of a fcheick, near one of the mouths of the Euphrates. 

KIA-KING, a city of the firft rank in China, in the 
province of Tche-kiang. This city is large and populons, 
and carries on a good trade ; its fuburbs are extentive, and 
over the canals and ditches are feveral bridges, and these is 
not a houfe in the town, in which filk-worms are not bred. 
Canals are cut through all parts of the town; and its ftreets 
are ornamented with beautiful piazzas, which fhelter paffen- 
gers from the fun and rain. There are many triumphal 
arches within and without the city, and 15 marble towers on 
the fides of the canal that lies to the weit of the city, by 
which all the barks pafs. Seven cities of the third clafs 
are dependant uponit. N. lat. 30° 50/. “E. long. 120° 14. 

KIAKILUMA, one of the {mall Japanefe iflands. N. 
lat. 207 /f0'), 1. lonp. 42° 13" 

KIAKTA, or Kracuta, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Irkutfk, fituated on a fmall river which runs 
into the Selinga’: one of the places open, between the courts 
of Peking and Peterfburg, to private trade between the 
fubje&ts of both nations; the other is I’zuruchatu, or Zu- 
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ruchaitu, on the Argunia ; according to a treaty, fettled at 
Kiakta, in 1728. In 1762, the emprefs abolifhed the im- 
perial monopoly, and laid the fur trade open; fince which 
time, no caravans have been fent to Peking, and Kiakta is 
become the centre of the Ruffian and Chinefe commerce; 
60 miles S. of Selengiafk. (Coxe’s Ruffian Difcoveries, 
p- 220.) Kiakta contains about 150 houfes, inhabited folely 
by merchants and commiffaries. Oppofite to it, about 120 
yards diftant, lies the Chinefe village of Maimatfchin, con- 
taining about 200 houfes. Wiakta is reckoned the third 
trading city in Ruffa, and ftands 498 verits S. of Irkutfk, 
and 1532 from Peking, on a fmall {tream of the fame name, 
The following goods are exported free of duty; wiz. all 
forts of paper, Ruffian cloth (except the common cloth 
ufed by peafants), and fpirits diftilled from fruits. Goods 
imported, which are duty free, are raw and dyed wools, 
glafs-coral, falfe pearls, white lead, fans, fewing needles, 
printed cottons, ginger, confeCtionary, rice, toys, mufical 
and other inftruments, porcelain, earthen ware, lacquered 
and enamelled goods, furniture, and ornamental articles. The 
exportation of arms, warlike flores, powder and lead, fpecie, 
gold and filver in ingots, ftallions and mares, hides, beaver- 
hair, pot-afh, refin, and hemp-yarn, 1s prohibited; as is alfo_ 
the importation of falt, {pirits, poifons, and copper coin. 
Since the year 1754, the merchants of European Ruffia, 
who traded with Kiakta, were allowed, on account of the 
diftance, to pay the duties there by giving drafts. An order 
in 1794, extended this privilege to the Siberian merchants 

likewife, under the following conditions ; the drafts muft be 

given on Irkutfk, Tobolfk, Mofcow, or Peterfburgh, and 

made payable there. Nine months’ payment was allowed, 
but 10 per cent. per annum were claimed by the crown for 

this allowance. The drafts muft be drawn according to. 
a particular form, and guaranteed. ‘The moft important 

articles of trade are peltry, partly imported to Peterf- 
burgh from North America, particularly Canada, Ruffian 

manufactures, viz. hides, leather, coarfe cloth, Ruflia lea- 

ther, Mufcovian woollens and filks, linen, metal and glafs 
wares, and ilinglafs ; provifions, wiz. fheep and cattle, falt. 
meat, &c. and tallow and glue, foreign manufaCtures, par-' 
ticularly fine cloths. The principal articles imported, are- 
fine filver in ttamped bars; raw and wrought filk ; raw and 
manufactured wool; tea ; rhubarb, porcelain, tobacco, pro- 
vifions and preferved fruits. The manner of conducting. 
the commerce of Kiakta is as follows. Barter is the grand ~ 
medium. ‘The Chinefe come to the Ruffian warehoufes, 
where the famples are laid out, previoufly to make their 
affortments. Bargains are often {truck on the fpot, but ge- 

nerally the Chinefe go to the merchants’ houfes to fettle. 
their bufinefs- At firft the Ruffians ftate what Chinefe. 

goods they will take in exchange; then the price is accu- — 
rately fixed by both parties; and when they are agreed, 
they return to the warehoufe, where the Chinefe puts his 

feal on the bales, and fometimes on the whole flock. Then. 
the Ruffian goes to the Chinefe, examines the goods which. 
he is to receive in exchange, andif they an{wer the contraét 
the barter is concluded. For the conveyance of this mer-. 
chandize the Chinefe moftly ufe camels, but fometimes two- 

wheeled carts. Whenthe caravans crofs the defert in win-. 
ter, they carry with them tents made of felt; but.in fnm- 

mer they have balagans, made of reeds, which fold up. 
and are put into a cafe. When the balagans are fixed, and 

covered with fail-cloth, two perfons can {leep in one of them 

very commodioufly. All the Chinefe who trade to Kiakta» 
underftand the Mogul language, which is alfo {poken by - 
the Ruffian merchants. , 
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The ftate of the trade at Kiakta, from 


‘was as follows: 
u Imports - - 


1793 to 1797s 
2,546,825 rubles 


; Exports - - 2,543,785 
Total - 5,090,610 


‘Zuruchaitu, another mart of the Ruffian and Chinefe trade, 
though much inferior to Kiakta, is feated on the river Ar- 
gun, and lies 1326 verfts eaft of Irkutfk. When the Mo- 
-gul troops are quartered on the frontiers during the fum- 
mer, this place carries on a trifling bartering trade in arti- 
eles of primary neceffity, which are not worth the detail, 
c From 1793, to 
1797, the imporis and exports amounted only to 724 rubles ; 
whereas from 1773, to 1777, they amounted to 2985 
rubles. 

KIALEK, a town of Perfia, in Adirbeitzan ; 
N.W. of Urmia. 
_ KIAM, a town of Egypt, on the right bank of the Nile; 
20 miles S. of Girgé. 
- KIANGARI, a town of Natolia, and chief place of 
a fangiacate, defended by a cattle on a rock; 256 miles 
E.S.E. of Conitantinople. N. lat. 39° 54’. E. long. 34° 


5° miles 
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KIANG-NAN, a province of China, reckoned to be 
the mott fertile, commercial, and opulent in the whole em- 
pire. It is bounded on the W. by the provinces of Honan 
and Hou-quang ; on the S. by Tche-kiang and Kiang-fi ; on 
the E. by the gulf of Nan-king ; the reft borders on the 
province of Chan-tong. The emperors long kept their 
courts in this province ; but they have fince made choice of 
Peking, becaufe it is nearer to Tartary. This province is 

_ of vaft extent, and contains 14 cities of the firft clafs, aud 
93 of the fecond and third. hefe cities are very populous, 
and places of trade. Large barks can go to them from all 
places, becaufe the whole country is interfeGted by lakes, 
rivers, and canals, which have a communication with the great 

river Yang-tfe-kiang, or Kian-kou, which runs through the 
middle of the province. Silk ftuffs, lacquer-ware, ink, 
paper, and, in general, every thing that comes from Nan- 
king, as well as from the other cities of the province, are 
much more efteemed, and fetch a higher price, than thofe 
brought from the neighbouring provinces. In the village of 
Chang-hai alone, and the villages dependent upon it, there 


are reckoned to be more than 200,000 weavers, of common 


cotton cloths. ‘The manufacture of thefe affords employ- 
ment to the greater number of the women. In feveral 
places on the fea-coait there are found many falt pits, from 
which falt is diftributed over the whole empire. Upon the 
whole, this province is fo abundant and fo opulent, that it 
brings every year into the king’s treafury about 32,000,000 
taels, a tael being equal to an ounce of filver, worth, in 
China, about fix fhillings iterling ; exclufive of the duties 
“upon exportsand imports. The inhabitants, who, according 
to the eftimate of fir George Staunton, amount to 32 
millions, are ingenious and docile ; and hence many of them 
become eminent in literature, and rife by their abilities to 
offices of importance. ‘This province is divided into two 
parts, each of which has a diitin& governor. ‘The governor 
of the eaftern part refides at Sou-tcheou, that of the wef- 
tern at Nan-king, which is the capital of the province. 
Grofier, 
KIANG-NING. See Nan-kING. 
KIAN-FE, or TontanG-re, a town of Thibet, near 
a river which runs into the Sanpoo. — It is reprefented as a 
fine city with a fortrefs, and a convent, fo extenfive, as to 
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have the appearance of another city; 25 miles S.W. of 
Laffa. N. lat. 29° 58’. E. long. go” 4’. 

KIAN-KU, Kram, Kiang, or Yang-t/e-hiang, one of the 
two great rivers of China, (the other being Hoan-ho, or 
Hoang, which fee,) rifes in the vicinity of the fources of the 
Hoan-ho ; but according to the received accounts and maps 
about 200 miles further to the weft, and winds nearly as far 
to the fouth as the Hoan-ho does to the north. After 
wafhing the walls of Nan-king, it enters the fea about 100 
miles to the fouth of the Hoan-ho. The Kian-ku is known 
by various names through its long progrefs; and near its 
fource is called by the Eluts Porticho or Petchou: the 
courfe is about equal to that of the former, thefe two rivers 
bemg confidered as the longeft on the face of the globe : 
they certainly equal, if they do not exceed, the famous river 
of the Amazons in South America, and the majeitic courfe of 
the Ganges does not extend half the length. In the late 
embafly of lord Macartney, the length Fe Kian-ku is 
eftimated at about 2200 miles; and it is obferved, that thefe 
two Chinefe rivers, taking their fources from the fame moun- 
tains, and pafling almoit clofe to each other, in a particular 
{pot, afterwards feparate from each other to the diftance of 
15° of latitude, er about 1050 Britith miles 3 and finally dif- 
charge themfelves into the fame fea, comprehending a traét 
of land of about 1000 miles in length, which they greatly 
contribute to fertilize. T'o thefe great rivers many import- 
ant {treamsare tributary. Pinkerton. ' 

KIANG-SI, a province of China, bounded on the N. 
by that of Kiang-nan, on the W. by Hou-quang, on the S. 
by Quang-tong, and on the E. by Fo-kien and Tche-kiang. 
The country is very fertile, but it is fo populous, that it can 
{carcely fupply the wants of its inhabitants. The moun- 
tains of this province are covered with medicinal plants and 
trees, and contain in their bowels mines of gold, filver, lead, 
iron, and tin. The rice of this country is delicate, and fe- 
veral barks are loaded with it every year for the court. 
The porcelain, made principally at King-te-ching in this 
province, is the fineft and moit valuable of the empire ; and 
the wine made from this rice is reckoned delicious by the 
Chinefe. The river Kan-kiang divides the whole province 
into two parts; and it contains 13 cities of the firit clafs, 
and 78 of the fecond and third. ‘The capital is Nan-tchang. 
The population of the province, according to fir George 
Staunton’s {tatement, is 19,000,000, 

KIAO-KE, a town of Corea; 72 miles W. of King- 
ki-tao. 

KIAO-TAO, a fmall ifland of China, in the Hoan-ho, 
or Yellow river, near the coat of Corea. N. lat. 38 
E. long. 124° 25'. 

KIARE, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak ; 30 
miles S.W. of Cafbin. 

KIA-TCHUEN, a town of Corea; 27 miles S.S.W. 
of Sing-tcheou. 

KIA-TING, a city of China, of the fecond clafs, in the 
province of Se-tchuen, on the river Yang: great quantity 
of mufk is collected in the environs of this city. N, lat. 
29° 29'. E. long. 103° 30’. 

KIAUTEN, a town of Pruffian Lithuania, fituated in a 
mountainous country, with an iron foundery, and a large 
manufacture of paper. 

KIAYA-BEY, an officer in the Ottoman empire, who 
is the heutenant of the vifir, and momentarily dilcharges 
his fun€tions when the latter happens to die. All affairs 
pafs through his hands before they arrive at the vifir, and all 
orders emanating from the Porte receive their execution 
through the impulfe of the kiaya-bey. He is appointed by 


the grand fignior, on the prefentation of the vilir, He 
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is generally involved in the difgrace of his principal, and if 
he do not lofe his head as frequently as the other, his for- 
tune always, in that cafe, runs the greateft riflx. Although 
he has no military rank, it may be faid that he occupies the 
{econd adminiftrative place in the empire, confidering the 
importance and multiplicity of his functions, If the fultan 
be diffatisfied with his fervices, he receives, on quitting his 
office, the dignity of fimple vifir, or pacha with three tails. 
It feldom happens that he is given only the two tails when 
he is fent to governa province. See Bry. 

KIBBIED, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Bornou ; 
150 miles S.E. of Bornou. N. lat. 18° 23’. E. long. 24° 16’. 

KIBES. See CHILBLAIN. 

KIBITKA, a travelling carriage in Ruffia, which is a 
{mall cart capable of containing two perfons abreaft, while 
the driver fits on the farther extremity clofe to the horfes’ 
tails. It is about five feet in length, and the hinder half is 
covered with a femi-circular tilt, open in front like the top 
of acradle, made of laths, interwoven and covered with birch 
or beech-bark. There is not a piece of iron in the whole 
machine. It has no fprings, and is faftened by means of 
wooden pins, ropes, and flicks to the body of the carriage. 
The Ruffians, when they travel in thefe kibitkas, place a 
feather-bed in the bottom, admirably calculated to break the 
intolerable jolts and concuffions occafioned by the uneven 
timber roads. With this precaution, a kibitka, though in- 
ferior in {plendour, equals in comfort the moft commodious 
vehicle. ‘The traveller ftretches himfelf at length upon the 
feather-bed ; and, if inclined, may dofe away the journey 
in perfect tranguillity. . 

KIBOLA, in Geography, a town of Mingrelia; 25 miles 
S.E. of Anarghia. 

KICKAPOO, a town of America, in the Weftern ter- 
ritory.  N. lat. 40° 20!.. W. long. 87° to’. 

KICKAPOUS, an Indian nation, whofe different tribes 
inhabit near the entrance of lake Superior, where, fome years 
ago, they had 4oo warriors ; fome refide at lake Michigan, 
and between that and the Miffifippi, near the Outtagomies, 
&c.; and another tribe near the Piankefhaws, and on the 
Wabath and its branches. The Kickapous and Kafkafkias, 
two Indian nations lately hoftile, ceded lands to the United 
States at the treaty of Greenville, Aug. 3, 1795. See Kas- 
KASKIAS. 

KICKEMNIT, a river of America, being the north- 
weftern arm of Mount Hope bay ; about two miles long, 
and half a mile broad, North-weft of it lies the town of 
Warren, in the ftate of Rhode ifland. 

KICKER, in Agriculture, a term applied to fuch horfes 
as have the' habit of kicking: this fhould be particularly 
guarded again{ft in the rearing and managing of young 
horfes, efpecially thofe intended for team labour. 

Kicker againft the Spurs, in the Manege. See Ra- 
MINGUE. 

KICKTOOL, in Geography, a town of Eaft Greenland. 
Ne lat Gro 150 2 W% long ae 16". 

KICYDANL, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Wilna; 48 miles N.N.W. of Troki. 

KID, a {mall ifland near the weftern coaft of Ireland, a 
little N. of Broadhaven ; 3 miles S.W. of Browy Head. 
’ Krp,a name applied to the young of the goat kind. 
‘Goat. 

‘Kip, in Rural Economy, a {mall faggot of under, or brufh- 
wood. 

KIDARNAUT, in Geography, a town of Thibet ; 100 

‘miles N. of Sirinagur. N. lat. 32° 4'. E. long. 79° 12". 

KIDDER, Ricnarp, in Biography, a learned Englith 

prelate, of whofe early life no account has come down to 
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us. In the year 1649, he was fent to Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees. Two years after- 
wards, he was incorporated at the univerlity of Oxford. 
He was prefented by hig college to the vicarage of Stan- 
ground, in Huntingdonfhire, from which he was ejected for 
non-conformity, underthe Bartholomew Aé, in 1662, 
Either the fear of fuffering, or fome other motive, foon 
brought him back to the bofom of the church, and he was, 
in 1664, prefented by the earl of Effex to the rectory of 
Raine. Here he continued about ten years, efteemed by 
his conne¢tions, and in high reputation for learning, particu- 
larly for his extenfive and deep knowledge of the oriental 
languages. In 1674, he became rector in the metropolis, 
and, in 1681, he obtained a prebendary in the cathedralchurch 
of Norwich, which was fucceeded by his nomination to the 
deanery of Peterborongh in the year 1689. About this 
period he took his degree of D. D. and in 1691 he was con- 
iecrated bifhop of Bath and Wells. In 1693, he preached 
the leéture founded by Mr. Boyle, and afterwards inferted 
his fermons on that occafion in his ** Demonttration of the 
Meffias,’? of which work they conftitute the firlt three 
chapters in the fecond part. ‘The bifhop continued his la- 
bours as an author tili he was unhappily killed in his bed, 
together with his lady, by the fall of a ftack of chimnies in 
his palace at Wells, during the great ftorm in the night of 
Nov. 26th, 1703. He was efteemed one of the beft divines 
in his time. His largeft work, next to that ‘already men- 
tioned, was “A Commentary on the Five Books of Mofes, 
with a Differtation concerning the Author or Writer of 
thofe Books, &c.’’ in 2 vols. 8vo. Bifhop Kidder was 
author of «The Life of Dr. Anthony Horneck,” 1698 : 
“« Critical Remarks upon fome difficult Paflages“f Scrip- 
ture ina Letter to Sir Peter King,” 1719, a pofthumous 
publication ; feveral practical treatifes ; tracts on the Popifh 
controverfy, &c. Biog. Brit. 

KIDDERMINSTER, in Domefday Book written 
Chideminfter, in Geography, a market town and parifh in the 
hundred of Halffhire, and county of Worcelter, England, 
is feated on the river Stour, at the diftance of 13 miles of 
Worcefter, and 126 N.W. of London. In the year 1800, 
the town contained 1695 houfes, and 8036 inhabitants, 
the majority of whom were dependant on, or conneéted 
with, the manufactures of the place. In the time of king 
Henry VIII. Kiddermintter was noted for its manufactures, 
firit of broad clo:hs, afterwards of wolfeys, and fubfequently 
of bombafines, crapes, and poplins. But early in the lait 
century the carpet bufinefs was introduced here, and has 
been continued, with increafing fuccels, up to the prefent 
time. In the year 1772, the town and its fuburbs contained 
no lefs than 250 looms, and fince that time a larger number 
has been employed. At firlt, the carpets made here were of the 
Scotch and flat {pecies; but foon the cut carpets were invent- 
ed, and this kind has fince continued to be the diftinguifhed 
clafs of Kidderminfter. By fundry charters from Henry I1., 
Richard II., Henry VI., and Henry VIIL., the inhabitants 
are granted an exemption from toll, pontage, and murage 
throughout the whole kingdom; all thefe privileges are 
alfo confirmed by a charter from queen Elizabeth. In this 
town the lord of the manor, or his deputy, occafionally 
holds a court-leet, principally for the prevention of encroach- 
ments and public nuifances; here is alfo a court of requeft 
for recovery of debts under forty fhillings. No county- 
juttice has a right to exercife any judicial authority in this 
town, which is governed by a recorder and bailiff; the 
latter is annually elected by his brother aldermen, twelve in 
number, with the concurrence of twenty-five common-coun- ° 
cil-men, who colleétively are enabled by charter 12 Charles I. 
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to make bye-laws for the government of the body-corporate 
and the trade of the town. It formerly fent members to 
_ parliament. A market is held on Thurfdays for all forts 
_ of grain ; but this article is now chiefly difpofed of by fam- 
ple: here are four annual fairs. The church, a large ftruc- 
ture of great antiquity, is eapable of containing more than 
two thoufand perfons. In the choir are feveral ancient mo- 
muments belonging to the Bounts and Cookefeys ; alfo a 
crofs-legged efligy of the late fir Thomas Aon. The 
tower is a ftrong and lofty pile. The grammar-fchool, to 
which all the inhabitants have the privilege of fending their 
children free of expence, is at the eait end of the choir of the 
church: the preceptors, one defcribed in the charter as the 
high, the other as the low matter, are elected by certain 
feoffees, to which the confent of the bifhop is always necef- 
fary: their annual ftipend, upwards of rsol., arifes from 
buildings and lands with which the fchool is endowed. 
The town-hall, which is principally conftructed of brick, 
is roomy and elegant: a portion of the lower part is ufed 
as a prifon, but to the credit of the town, it is very rarely 
occupied: on what is called the ground-floor are ereéted 
fialls for the butchers: and, above is the council-chamber 
for tranfacting tlhe bufinefs of the corporation. Kidder- 
mintter, by the late inland navigation, has communication, 
by the junétion of the Severn canal, with the rivers Merfey, 
Dee, Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, 
‘Thames, Avon, &c. ; which navigation, including its wind- 
ings, extends above five hundred miles. The river Stour rifes 
in the celebrated groves of the Leafowes, near Hales Owen, 
diftamt from hence about twelve miles, and after forming a 
large refervoir at a village called Cradely, proceeds through 
Stourbridge, Kinver, and Wolverley, and enters Kiddermin- 
fter on the north fide, tracing nearly its whole length, and 
thereby dividing it into two unequal parts. Over this little 
river, whofe length is not more than twenty miles, part of 
which was once navigable, are now ere&ted a great number of 
forges, flitting-mills, corn-mills, and other works of confider- 
able utility : and to the fitnefs of its waters to the purpofe of 
dyeing is attributed, in a confiderable degree, the unequalled 
luftre of the colours of the yarn ufed in the feveral branches 
of the weaving manufactory here, which, on this account, is 
juftly efteemed an inexhauftible fource of wealth to the in- 
me, The Staffordthire and Worcetterfhire canal, com- 
pleted in the year 1774, at the expence of 105,e00/., crofles 
the Stour within one hundred yards from Kiddermintter 
market-place. In this town are three refpectable reading 
focieties for cultivating the ta(te of the wealthier inbabitants ; 
and the inftruction 2 the poor is not forgotten ; for, ex- 
clufive of feveral Sunday {chools, no lefs than eight charity 
{chools are eftablifhed. Here are alfo twelve alee hola, and 
other charitable endowments. At Round-hill, in this town, 1s 
a chalybeate {pring of great medicinal virtues ; andin the vi- 
cinity are feveral others, of which that at Sandburn is the 
ftrongelt. Britifh. DireGtory, vol. iii. The name of Baxter 
was long held in veneration in this town. See his article. 

KIDDERS, thofe that badge or carry corn, dead vic- 
tuals, or other merchandife, up and down to fell: every 
perfon being a common badger, kidder, lader, or carrier, 
&c. fays the flat. 5 Eliz. cap. 12. And they are called 
-kiddiers, 13 Eliz. cap. 25. 

KIDDLE, or Kien, Kidellus, adam or weir in a river, 
witha narrow cut in it, for the laying of pots, or other 
engines to catch fith. 

The word is ancient ; for in Magna Charta, cap 24. we 
read, “omnes kidelli deponantur per ‘Thametiam & Med- 
weyam & per totam Angliam, nifi per colteram maris.”? 
And by king John’s charter, power was granted to the city 
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of London,” de kidellis amovendis per Thamefiam & Med- 


weyam.’ A furvey was ordered to be made of the weirs, 
mills, ftanks, and kidells, in the great rivers of England, 
(1 Hen. IV.) Fifhermen of late corruptly call thefe dams 
kettles ; and they are much ufed in Wales, and on the fea- 
coafts of Kent. 

KIDDOW,; in Ornithology; the moft common Englith 
name of the /omwia, a web-footed bird, common on our 
fhores, and called in different places the guillemot, or guillem, 
and the fea-hen and fkout. See Cotymnus 77oile. 

KIDED, in Agriculture; a term provincially applied to 
the pods of beans. 

KIDELIA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Viborg, on the N. coaft of lake Ladoga; 48 
miles N.N.E. of Kexholm. 

KIDEROW, in Rural Economy, a term that fignities a 
place for keeping a fucking-calf in. 

KIDES, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the govern- 
ment of Kuopio ; 83 miles S.E. of Kuopio. 

KIDGE, a fortitied town of Perfia, in the province of 
Mekran. N. lat. 26° 30’. E. long. 61° 10’. 

KIDNAPPERS, Caps, a cape on the E. coatt of New 
Zealand, difcovered in 1769, and thus named by captain 
Cook, from an attempt made by the inhabitants to carry a 
boy from the Endeavour. It is remarkable for two white 
rocks like hay-{ftacks, and high white cliffs on each fide. 58. 
lat. 39° 43’. W. long. 182° 24!. 

KIDNAPPING, in Law, is the offence of a forcible 
abdudtion or ftealing away of a man, woman, or child, from 
their own country, and fending them into another. This 
offence was capital by the Jewifh law. (Exod. xxi. 16.) 
So likewife in the civil law, the offence of fpiriting away 
and ftealing men and children, which was callled * plagium,”’ 
and the offenders ‘ plagiarii,’”? was punifhed with death. 
(Ff. 48. 151.) This is unquettionably a heinous crime, as 
it robs the king of his fubjeéts, banithes a man from his 
country, and may in its confequences be produétive of the 
moft cruel and difagreeable hardthips ; and, therefore, the 
common law of England has punifhed it with fine, impri- 
fonment, and pillory. (Raym. 474. 2 Show. 221. Skin. 47. 
Comb. 10) Alfo, if a matter of a fhip fhall, durixg his 
being abroad, force any perfon afhore, or wilfully leave him 
behind, or refufe to bring home all fuch men as he carned 
out, if able and detirous to return, he fhall fuffer three 
months imprifonment. 11 & 12 W. ITT. c. 7. 

KIDNEY, in Anatomy, a glandular body, fituated in the 
abdomen, and fecreting the urine. 

The urinary apparatus confilts of two fecretory organs 
(the right and left kidnies), by winch the urinary fluid is 
feparated from the blood ; of two membranous tubes (the 
ureters) by which this fluid is conveyed into a large mui- 
culo-membranous refervoir (the urinary bladder) ; and of a 
canal (the urethra) by which this retervoir is evacuated at 
various intervals, The latter conveys the feminal fluid alfo 
in the male fubje&, and is therefore defcribed in the article 
Generation. The different arrangement and conforma- 
tion of the female generative organs occafion the urethra 
to affume a very different form ; it is here entirely uncon. 
nected with the generative functions, and we thall therefore 
defcribe it in the prefent article with the bladder. 

The effential parts of the urinary apparatus correfpond 
nearly to thofe of the bihary organs ; but there are fome 
remarkable differences. The liver is always a fingle organ: 
There are almott conftantly two kidnies. ‘The proportions 
of the fecretory organ and the refervoir are mverie in the 
two cafes: the liver is fo large as to exceed probably all 
the other glaads in the body put together : the gall-bladder 
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is comparatively fmall: in the other cafe, the capacity of 
the refervoir confiderably exceeds the fize of the glandular 
organs. A part only of the bile paffes into the gall-bladder, 
the remainder flowing direétly into the duodenum: and this 
fecretion feems not to be very active in the intervals of the 
digettive procels. ‘lhe kidnies, on the contrary, are always 
active, and the whole of the fluid which they feparate 
paffes into the urinary bladder. 

Two {mail bodies, placed near the kidnies, and called the 
renal capfules, receive their veflels for the moft part from 
the renal: we fhall therefore unite their defcription with 
that of the kidnies. 

The kidnies are placed deeply in the lumbar regions, 
at the fides of the vertebral column. They are utually 
two, a right and a left; but the number is expofed to 
occafional unimportant variations. Sometimes the two are 
united by their upper or lower extremities, fo as to form 
a crefcent, with the concavity upwards or downwards, 
fomething lke the figure of a horfe-fhoe, from which the 
gland, in thefe cafes, is fometimes named: or, there may 
be an unufually large one on either fide, with two ureters, 
and a deficiency of the oppolite gland: or, a {mall fuper- 
numerary kidney on the front of the vertebral column. 
Other deviations from the accuttomed ftructure have been 
regiftered by anatomilts; but all thefe varieties are unim- 
portant in phyfiology. 

They are furrounded by a large quantity of fat, of a 
peculiar ftru€ture and properties. This fubftance is con- 
tained in a loofe and eafily lacerable cellular texture, which 
conneéts it to the kidney ; it forms a complete cafe, ifolat- 
ing thefe organs from the furrounding parts.. Its quantity 
varies remarkably in different fubjeéts, being fo abundant 
as to hide the organs where the individual is very fat, and 
very {paring in the oppofite ftate. ‘This fat is remarkable 
for growing hard when it is cold, particularly in the rumi- 
nating herbivorous animals, where it is diftinguifhed by the 
name of fuet. 

On account of the different bulk of the liver and fpleen, 
the two organs, which are placed immediately above the 
kidnies, the latter are fomewhat differently fituated on the 
two fides of the body, the right being rather lower than 
the left: the difference in this refoe¢t may amount to an 
inch, but it is not conftant. They both lie deeply buried 
behind the abdominal vifcera; the right having above it 
the renal capfule and the liver, and in front the colon and 
cecum, the duodenum, and the other {mall inteftine ; the left 
being covered by the fpleen and pancreas, ftomach, colon, 
and {mall intettine. 

The figure is juftly compared to that of the kidney bean, 
with the concavity placed inwards. It is elongated from 
above downwards, convex in the greateft part of its cir- 
cumference, and rather broadeft at 1ts upper end. The fize 
varies confiderably, from four ounces in the adult to five, 
fix, or even a pound: often one is confiderably larger than 
the other. 

In order to defcribe more exaétly the external form and 
the relations of the kidney, we divide it into two furfaces 
and a circumference. The anterior furface is flightly convex: 
fometimes completely covered by the peritoneum, with the 
interiection of a ftratum of variable thicknefs of fat and 
Joofe cellular fublftance ; and fometimes in more or lefs im- 
mediate contact with the correfponding part of the colon: 
tor in fome fubjects the membrane fimply paffes in front of 
the inteitine, and binds it to the kidney, while in others 
there is a more or lefs loofe fold, called the lumbar mefo- 
colon. From the right kidney the peritoneum rifes to the 
liver above, and even to the diaphragm; below, it pafles 


to the colon and duodenum ; on the left fide it voes to the 
colon and fpleen, Cellular fubftance, coutaining more or 
lefs fat, always connects the front furface of the kidney 
to the membrane ; fo that the gland is behind the cavity 
formed by that membrane, and would not be enumerated 
among the abdominal vifcera, if that epithet were con- 
fined to the parts contained within the cavity of the mem- 
brane. 

The pofterior furface is nearly plane, and refts on a 
thick layer of fat, which feparates it from the lower part 
of the diaphragm, from the anterior layer of the aponeurofis 
of the tranfverfus, where it covers the quadratus lumborum, 
and from the pfoas magnus. 

Thus, there is placed behind the kidney. the thick mafs 
of foft parts, which extends from the pelvis to the cheft, 
protecting the organ from all external injury, and rendering 
it nearly inacceflible to the knife of the furgeon. It is 
alfo fupported behind by the two or three laft ribs. In 
its longitudinal direction it correfponds nearly to the two 
laft dorfal, and the two neighbouring lumbar vertebre. 

The circumference of the kidney prefents a thick and 
rounded extremity above, covered by the concave bafis of 
the renal capfule ; a thinner and more elongated end below, 
approaching more or lefs nearly to the criila of the ilium ; 
a convex, thick, and rounded edge, turned outwards, and 
correfponding to the mufcular parietes of the abdomen and 
the diaphragm ; a deep excavation on the infide, called the 
notch of the kidney. This notch has thick and rounded 
edges, and contains fome fat. The divifions of the renal 
artery occupy the upper and front part, thofe of the 
vein are placed behind: the pelvis occupies the deepett 
portion, and the commencement of the ureter is feen below. 

The confiftence of the kidney is remarkably firm, ex- 
ceeding, in this refpeét, all other glandular organs. Its 
colour is reddifh, with a tinge of brown; but the intenfity 
varies according to the quantity of blood contained in the 
veflels, When an animal has died of hemorrhage, it 1s quite 
pale. The ftru€ture of the organ comprehends a peculiar 
glandular tiffue, arteries, veins, lymphatics, nerves, excretory 
tubes, and a peculiar membrane. : 


The proper tiflue of the kidney is remarkable for its 


firmnefs, It will be beft underftood by carrying a feGtion 
through the kidney, fo as to divide it mto an anterior and 
a poiterior half. We fhall then be able to diftinguifh very 
clearly two fubftances; an exterior, which is called the 
cortical or arterial, and an interior, named the tubular or 
uriniferous. 
examination : in fome, without any alteration from difeafe, 
the two fubftances are confufed together. The contraft of 
the two component parts is feen particularly clearly after 
minute injection. 

The feétion of the kidney prefentsto us alfo, difpofed in 
a flill more deeply feated ftratum than the tubular part, a 
feries of {mall bodies, called papille or mamille, which are 
merely the apices of the {mall cones formed by the tubular 
fubftance. Many anatomifts-defcribe thefe as a third fub- 
{tance, under the name of the mamillary. Laftly, we obferve 
the infundibula or calyces, and the pelvis, befides the orifices 
of divided veffels fcattered here and there. 

The cortical fubftance is fo named becaufe it covers the 
exterior furface of the organ: it is about two lines in 
thicknefs. Its colour is a palifh red, inclining to yellow: 
its confiftence is lefs firm than that of the tubular, and is 
about the fame with that of the liver, fo that 1t may be torn 
eafily. It is fmooth externally, and clofely conneéted ‘to 
the proper membrane of the kidney. Internally it is cone 
tinuous with the tubular fubftance, and it forms prolonga- 

tions 


All kidnies are not equally well fuited for this 


tions which fill the intervals of the different portions of the 
bular matter. ‘Thefe fepta have been called the flethy 
umns of the kidney : they grow thinner as they approach 
2 pelvis, round which there is always found fome adipous 
ftance. Their number depends upon that of the pa- 
ll. ‘The renal arteries are diftributed almoft entirely to 
cortical fubftance : injections thrown into thefe veffels 
rate it moft eafily, and colour it throughout : hence it 
een concluded to be of a nature entirely vafcular. 
e anatomifts have admitted the exiftence of very {mall 
ds in this fubftance, connected to the blood-veffels as 
es are to their ftalks ; thefe are technically named acini. 
tearing the cortical fubftance, fmall granulations are 
rved on the torn furface, and minute granular bodies are 
in great abundance throughout this part of the kidney, 
2 it has been minutely injected. Thefe are confidered 
the glands in queltion, while fome contend that they 
are only convoluted blood-veffels, For an account of the 
ontroverfy on this matter, fee GLanp. The minutenefs 
the objeéts does not allow us to arrive at any fatis- 
actory conclufion concerning their intimate ftruéture. 
_ The tubular or uriniferous, called alfo the ftriated fub- 
nce, is lighter in its colour, more denfe and folid than the 
tical. Injeétions do not penetrate it, but leave it in 
eneral quite colourlefs. It is compofed of a vaft number 
mall tubes (tubuli uriniferi) united into conical fafci- 
i of unequal fize. The rounded bafes of thefe fafci- 
_ @uli are turned towards the exterior of the kidney, and 
prefent diverging ftriz, which are loft in the cortical fub- 
fiance: their apices are direCted towards the notch, Thefe 
ciculi are every where furrounded by the cortical fub- 
nee, except at their apices, which are embraced by the 
a infundibula. Each of thefe points forms a conical papilla, 
_ pierced by numerous {mall apertures, which are the openings 
of the tubes juft mentioned. 
_ The papillz, therefore, are fimply the points of the cones 
which conttitute the tubular fubflance ; their number varies 
m five to eighteen. Generally there is a fingle papilla 
for each cone; fometimes two cones are united by one 
apilla, which is then larger ; two papille are very {eldom 
nd on one cone. Their form and length are very various ; 
_ they may be fhort and rounded, or long and pointed. They 
are of a tolerably bright red colour, but fometimes rather 
_ pale, while the reft of the tubular fubftance is redder, or even 
fa violet hue at the bafis of the cones. ‘Their furface is 
th, foft to the touch, and probably covered by a fine 
Sagat The orifices of the uriniferous tubes are feen 
i on it, and as thefe are much lefs numerous than the ftrie 
of the tubular fubftance, probably feveral of the fine tubes 
unite together before they terminate. Compreffion of the 
Beiicey caufes the urine to tranfude at thefe pores; and 
the urine may be expreffed in like manner, when the papill 
have been divided by a fection perpendicular to the courfe 
_ of the tubes, 
From the preceding defcription of the two fubltances 
which compofe the kidney, it appears, that the cortical per- 
forms the aes and that the tubular, completely uncon- 
verned with this funGtion, has the office of tranfmitting 
the fecreted fluid. Thus it differs from all other glands 
of which the component fubftance is identical throughout, 
_ That the arteries of the kidney are entirely diftributed 
in the cortical matter is evident from anatomical injections ; 
“the exact mode in which they are connected to the uri- 
niferous tubes hardly admits of being unraveled. The 
arteries feem to be continued towards the cones, where 
prey are joined to the cortical matter, and injections often 
pats from them into the uriniferous tubes, which are then 
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feen running in ftraight lines, and converging towards the 
papille. Ruyfch and others found that water, guickfilver, 
fuet, wax, and air, thrown into the renal arteries, would 
come out at the pores of the papillz, which is a ftronz ar- 
gument for the exiftence of continuous tubes. A further 
proof of the fame circumftance has been drawn from the 
paflage of aétual blood in many inftances by the urinary 
paflages, 

The bafis of each papilla is embraced by a fmall mem. 
branous tube, into the cavity of which the apex projeéts. 
Thefe calyces, or infundibula, are furrounded saicttatly by 
fome fat, and are lefs numerous than the papille, becaufe 
two or three of the latter are fometimes furnifhed with a 
fingle tube. They are collected ordinarily into three trunks, 
which come refpeétively from the upper, middle, and lower 
parts of the kidney. ‘Thefe three trunks open at the notch 
into the pelvis: fometimes a greater number of branches 
Opens into this membranous bag. The pelvis is placed at 
the deepeft part of the notch, behind and between the di- 
vifions of the renal artery and vein. It is moft capacious 
in its middle, narrower at the two ends, and continued below 
into the ureter. The openings of the trunks formed by 
the union of the calyces, and of the ureter, are obferved on 
its inner furface. Thefe are fimple openings without any 
valvular apparatus. Sometimes there are two pelves to a 
fingle kidney. 

The pelvis and calyces are compofed of a firm, white, 
and opaque membrane, conneéted by a loofe cellular texture 
to the furrounding organs, and having a fmooth mucous 
furface internally, continuous with that of the ureter, and 
with the covering of the papille. Its ftruéture is denfe, 
and not very vafcular ; of its properties and action we know 
nothing. Bichat and Boyer diltinguifh three ftrata in this 
membrane ; an exterior, derived from the capfule of the 
kidney ; a middle, or proper membrane, continued at the 
bafes of the papillz into the fubitance of the organ ; and an 
internal, or mucous coat. 

The arteries and veins of thefe glands will be deferibed 
in the articles concerning thofe veflels; we have only to 
point out a few circumftances here concerning them. The 
renal arteries arife nearly at right angles, and pafs through 
a fhort courfe before they arrive at their deflination. ‘Their 
diameter is very confiderable in proportion to the volume of 
the organ- It is fhewn by fome calculations, the refults of 
which cannot be received with very implicit confidence, 
that one-fourth or one-third of the blood of the abdominal 


aorta goes to thefe glands, confequently, a very large pro- 
portion of the whole mafs. Hence the whole of the blood 
will have paffed through the kidnies in a few pulfations of 
the heart. They are covered and accompanied by the renal 
veins; both velfels divide near the kidney into feveral 


branches, which enter the notch and penetrate into the or. 


gan, accompanied by nerves and lymphatics. All! thefe 


parts are furrounded by a loofe cellular tiffue, continuo 


apparently with that contained in the notch. The proy 
membrane of the kidney adheres to thefe fafciculi. ‘1 
large branches occupy the intervals of the papillec, I tol 
low a winding courfe round the cones ; th {maller ra i 
tions form arches in the cortical fubftance, from the con 


vexity of which numerous ramiications are 
that fubflance. They feem to terminate ab 
of the cortical and tubular parts by ' riniterous ¢ 
veins have a difpolition anal yFOUs to that of the x 
The lymphatic veflels, diltinguifhed into fuperficial | 
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deepfeated, communicate frequently 
t the notch, and to 
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The nerves, derived from the ganglia of the great fympa- 
thetic, con{titute the renal plexus, of which the branches 
furround the blood-veflels, particularly the artery, and pe- 
netrate with it into the kidney. The kidnies feem to be 
hardly fenfible in the natural ftate: but difeafe, as, for ex- 
ample, inflan mation, developes their fenfibility in a very 
high degree. 

The external furface of the kidney is clofely invefted by 
a peculiar membrane, fometimes called the capfule, which 
adheres by means of fhort and very fine threads, but can be 
{eparated without much difficulty. It enters the notch, and 
is connected there to the calyces and blood-veffels. It is 
very denfe and firm, femi-tran{parent, rather thicker than the 
peritoneum, and not divifible into lamine. Immerfion in 
boiling water makes it curl up and become thicker. 

The ureter is the tube defigned to convey the urine from 
the kidney, commencing from the inner and lower part of 
the pelvis of the kidney by a wide opening, fometimes called 
infundibulum, and continued thence in a defcending courfe 
to the inferior furface of the bladder, where it is not more 
than an inch diftant from its fellow of the oppofite fide. 
its ardinary fize 1s about equal to that of a quill, except 
towards the lower extremity, where it is flightly contracted ; 
but it varies in this refpeét in different fubjets; and even in 
different parts in the fame fubje&t. Commonly there is one 
to each kidney, but fometimes it is double. 

From its origin it goes obliquely inwards and downwards 
as far as the front of the facro-iliac fymphyfis, where it is 
feparated from the oppofite one by the breadth of the bafis 
of the facrum. In this part of its courfe the peritonenm 
and the {permatic veffels lie in front: the pfoas mufcle, which 
it croffes at a very acute angle, is behindit. Lower down it 
crofles the common iliac artery and vein. The right tube lies 
parallel to the outer fide of the inferior vena cava. Several 
{mall blood-veffels are diftributed on it. At the bafe of the 
facrum it pafles forwards, downwards, and inwards through a 
large quantity of adipous fubitance, and advances towards 
the under furface of the bladder. Here it crofies the vas 
deferens, and is placed a little above and externally to the 
veficula feminalis, at which point it penetrates the bladder. 
It runs obliquely between the coats of that organ, pafling 
for about an inch from without inwards and from behind 
forwards, between the mufcular and mucous coverings, and 
then opening into the cavity by a very narrow orifice placed 
at the pofterior angle of the triangular {pace near the neck 
of the bladder. 

The courfe of thefe tubes is the fame in the female; they 
prefent no peculiarities worthy of notice in the pelvis of this 
fex. 

As the ureter is a continuation of the pelvis, we naturally 
expect to difcover in it the fame organization as in that 
bag. Anatomilts defcribe three coats; an exterior, thin, 
tranfparent, and of a cellular nature; a middle, which is 
thicker, and gives to the part its colour and confiftence; and 
an internal mucous covering, continuous with thofe of the 
pelvis of the kidwey and bladder, and habitually moiftened, 
like them, with a mucous fluid capable of defending it from 
the a¢tion of the urine. Thefe flrata are, however, fo 
clofely connected, that it is almoft impoffible to exhibit 
them diftinét. The blood-veffels are derived from the renal, 
the fpermatic, the aorta and vena cava inferior, and the 
tliacs. 

The ureters, as well as the pelvis and calyces of the kid- 
ney, are very extenfible: their ordinary functions probably 
require the exercife of fuch a property, as they mutt be 
fubject to various conditions of plenitude and emptinefs. 
But difeafe elucidates this point moft clearly: when the 


natural paffage of the urine is obflru&ed by a ftone, or 
when it is difturbed by difficulties in the evacuation through 
the urethra, the ureters are often enlarged very confiderably, 
even in fome cafes almoft to the fize of a {mall inteftine, and 
the pelvis, with its dependencies, undergoes an analogous 
dilatation. 

Thefe parts do not 
their natural ftate ; but 
to the highett degree, 
caufes perhaps torture 
organ in the body. 

Their funétion of conveying the fecreted urine from the 
kidney to the bladder, requires the exercife of tonic powers: 
the idea of this fluid finding its way by the force of gravity, 
is not only repugnant to the laws of the animal economy, 
but is irreconcileable with obvious phenomena. The adhefion 
of the fides of the tube, where it penetrates the coats of 
the bladder, prefents an obftacle, which can be overcome 
only by the exertion of fome force; and this obftacle is 
vaftly increafed in the diftended ftate of the bladder, during 
which the fluid is conflantly finding its way into the recep- 
tacle. ‘he only power in this cafe, by which the requi- 
fite end can be obtained, is a contraGtion of the canal. 

Developement of the Kidney.—In the feetus all parts of the 
urinary apparatus are remarkable for their contiderable ads 
vancement; and fome are diltinguifhed by confiderable pecu- 
liarities of conformation and itru€ture. The kidnies are 
very large, furrounded at firft by a foft and reddifh cellular 
tiffue, but covered, before the end of utero-geftation, by a 
{mall quantity of granulated fat: this is moft abundant be- 
hind, fo that the peritoneum is almoft immediately in con- 
taét with them in front. The external furface is tubercu- 
lated at this time: anatomifts have fometimes defcribed the 
organ, as if the cones of tubular fubftance were imperfectly 
connetted together as yet, fo that each kidney might be 
regarded as an aflemblage of f{maller kidnies. ‘This repre- 
fentation is not correét; no traces of fuch diftinétion are 
vifible in the interior; and the tubercles of the outlide, 
which correfpond to the bafes of the cones, feem to depend 
on the cortical matter being not completely developed. 
Some animals, as thofe mammalia which either live in or 
frequent the water, have kidnies compofed of fmall kidnies 
conneéted by cellular fubftance. There is in thefe cafes a — 
large number of cones, each furrounded by a ftratum of — 
cortical matter, and furnifhed with a calyx of its own: and 
thefe feparate pieces are only united by cellular fubftance. 
We may conceive the human kidney to be formed in this way, 
except that the feparate portions are blended into one mafs : 
and the diftin€tion is only external even in the foetus. A 
flructure of a defcription quite oppofite prevails in many 
other animals, particularly in ail the fere of Linneus. 
The kidney in them confilts of a fingle portion of tubular 
fubftance, with one papilla and calyx, and a fingle ftratum 
of cortical matter. 

While the kidney retains this tuberculated exterior, the 
proportion of cortical matter is fmaller than in the perfect 
gland; but the diftinétion between it and the tubular is well 
marked: the papille exhibit a very lively red colour. The — 
gland at this time has confiderable firmnefs, particularly if 
compared to the liver or {fpleen. The capfule is very per- 
feétly formed, and feparates eafily. The calyces, pelvis, and 
ureter are remarkable for their confiderable progrefs: the 
latter, in particular, is nearly half as large as in the adult, 
in a foetus of feven or eight months. Its fize may be more 
accurately eftimated if it be compared to the vas deferens, 
which is like a flender nervous thread, recognizable only by 
its whitenels, 
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. No confiderable change has taken place at the time of 
birth; although the kidnies are {till tuberculated, their 
figure is more precifely determined, and the difference of the 
two conilituent parts is ftrongly marked. There is nothing 
remarkable about the pelvis or ureter. In the fubfequent 
years fat is colle&ted more abundantly about the kidnies : 
thefe organs, by acquiring a thicker covering of cortical 
matter, lofe their unequal furface, and gradually affume the 
form which chara¢terizes them in the adult. The external 
membrane becomes more denfe, and more clofely connected 
to the furface. The other parts experience no further change 
except that they partake of the general growth. In old age 
the kidnies become foft and flaccid; and the furrounding 
fat is diminifhed in quantity. The external membrane pre- 
fents occafionally points of a cartilaginous conliftence. 

Phyfiology of the Kidnies—Vhe minute ramifications of 
the renal arteries, which compofe fo great a portion of the 
cortical fubftance of the kidnies, feparate from the blood 
the urinary fluid, which is conveyed along the tubuli urini- 
feri, and depofited by their orifices in the calyces of the 
kidney. It then goes through the pelvis and ureter, and 
thus arrives at the bladder. ‘I'he fecretion goes on conftant- 
ly, aud the tran{miffion into the bladder is equally conftant : 
for there is a continual effiux, when a catheter is placed per- 
manently in the bladder, as alfo in thofe examples of mal- 
formation, where the ureters open on the furface of the 
body. Ligatures placed on the ureters, or ob{tructions of 
thofe canals by other caufes, as, for example, by ttones, 
demontftrate this courfe of the urine; the tubes are dif- 
tended between the kidney and the obitacle, and empty 
below. 

‘That the urine is formed in the cortical fubftance of the 
kidney, is the amount of our knowledge concerning this 
part of the fubjeét ; the mode, in which the fecretion takes 
place, is entirely unknown. ‘This is the problem of fecre- 
tion, towards the folution of which we have approached no 
nearer than the above general fact {ince phyfiology has been 
cultivated. In the prefent in{tance, indeed, it is not yet 
agreed whether the uriniferous tubes be continuous with the 
capillary arterial canals, or whether fome organ be inter- 
pofed between them. Hence all attempts to explain the 
‘peculiar nature of the urine from the ftru¢cture of the parts 
an which it is formed, and to fhew how the properties of 
this fluid agree with the fize, direction, curvatures, &c. of 
the canals, in which the fecretion takes place, mutt be 
founded on grounds completely chimerical, although thetle 
reveries are fanétioned by the refpetable authority of Haller. 
(Element. Phyfiol. lib. 26. feét. 4. § 5.) Another unac- 
countable error is committed by the fame phyfiologilt in 
his obfervations on this fubjeé&t. He afferts that the urine 
is formed in the blood, and feparated only by the attion of 
the kidney; and defends the opinion by ttating that this 
fluid goes off by perfpiration, or by the ftomach and intef- 
tines, when its ordinary paflage is obftructed. ‘This noticn 
is completely irreconcileable with the prefent fate of our 
knowledge concerning the chemical conftitution of the 
blood and the urine; and the alleged faéts, by which 
it is fupported, are, to fay the leait, of a fufpicious 
nature. 

We may eftablifh, in the fecond place, this fact; that 
the kidnies are the only organs in the body capable of 
forming urine, and that the ureters are the only pailages by 
which fluids can be conveyed into the bladder. Yet both 
of thefe points are contrary to the opinions of fome phylio- 
Jogifts. When the evacuation of the urine from the body 
is Bhenped, fome fuppofe that it is feparated by other organs. 
* Jt appears,’ fays Haller (Elem, Phyfiol. hb, 26, fect. 4. 


§ 12.), * that the friétion of the circulation, and the heat of 
the fluids produce in the blood acrid particles, tending to 
an alkaline nature, of which the more volatile are diffipated 
by infenfible perfpiration, while others, too large for the 
pores of the fkin, can be feparated by the kidnies only. 
For, in all cafes of ifchury, where thefe particles are not 
feparated by the urine, either fymptoms of acrimony take 
place in the whole body, or thefe matters are thrown off by 
other organs. ‘Thus the fweat and perfpiration have an 
urinous odour; or there is an urinous edema of the whole 
body, or urine depofited in the cellular fubftance, with 
violent and fatal fever. In other inftances urine has been 
difcharged by the falivary organs; by the ears or noltrils, 
mixed with blood; by the mammz; by vomiting, or 
ftool; or it has become mixed with the fluid of the 
abdomen, or it has been depofited in the brain, caufing 
cephalalgia, blindnefs, delirium, ftupor, convulfions and 
apoplexy. When fecreted into the {tomach, it caufes hic- 
cough and vomiting. Liaftly, the: congeftion of earthy 
fubitances in the blood, caufed by ifchury, may produce 
fandy matter in the fweat.’”’ ~That a fluid, pofleffing fuch 
very peculiar properties as the urine does, confilting of 
fuch numerous and complicated elements, and feparated 
ufually in a very intricate glandular ftructure, fhould be 
formed alfo in almoft every other kind of organic apparatus 
in the body ; that it fhould be feparated by the exhalants of 
the cellular fubftance, and of the fkin, by thofe of mucous 
and ferous furfaces, by the veflels of the brain, as well as 


by glandular organs, is a pofition fo completely at variance 


with all that we underitand of the compolition and actions 
of the animal frame, that we could not receive it without 
very unexceptionable evidence. ‘Che whole quotation exhi- 


bits credulity rather than the deliberate caution neceflary for 


eftablifhing fo fingular a fa&, and the fubjoined authorities 
are not at all calculated to remove our fcruples. Perhaps 
an urinous odour has been fometimes obferved in the perfpi- 
ration; although we believe that even this has not been 
hitherto proved by very convincing evidence. Mutt we im- 
mediately conclude that the cutaneous exhalants have formed 
urine?) When the biliary paflages are obftruéted, and vari- 
ous fluids are tinged with bile, we explain the phenomena 
by the abforption of that fluid from its natural receptacles. 
Will not the fame explanation fuffice for the cafes, if there 
are any fufficiently proved, of urinous properties in the 
other fecretions and exhalations of the body? 

That there is fome more dire& paflage from the alimentary 
canal to the bladder, than through the abforbents, the ge- 
neral circulation, and the kidnies, is an opinion that has 
been partially entertained even from the molt ancient times. 
The very rapid manner in which the urinary fecretion is 
augmented by copious draughts of fluids, and the communi- 
cation, within a very fhort time, of particular properties to 
the urine, by certain fubitances taken into the flomach, are 
the circumitances on which this opinion has been grounded. 
Anatomical inveiligation has hitherto detected no tuch pal- 
fage ; no diflector has met with any tube that could poflibly 
ferve the purpofe of forming fuch a communication: whale 
the experiment of tying the ureters corroborates this neya- 
tive fact, by teaching us that no urine gains admiffion into 
the bladder, when thefe tubes are obitructed. *“ Galen, 
fays Haller, (Elem. Phyfiol. Ib, 26. fect. 4. § 4.) “ taught 
us long ago, that when the ureters are ted or divided in the 
living body, the urinary bladder is found empty, and that 
the animal evacuates no urine. This experiment has uni- 
formly exhibited the fame refult in the hands of feveral very 
practifed and dextrous experimenters ; and Rait lately re- 
peated it on and found the kidnies fwoln and full of 
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water, the papille dilated, the ureters enlarged above the 
ligature, and empty below, the bladder not containing a 
fingle drop of urine”? The phenomena of difeafe confirm 
the conclufions to which thefe trials lead: obftructions of 
the ureters, and fuppreffion of the ation of the kidnies, en- 
tirely ftop the urinary difcharge, whatever quantity of fluid 
the patient may drink. 

This affertion of the exiftence of a fhort communication 
between the ftomach or bowels and the bladder, -again{t the 
evidence of anatomy and experiments, is founded on an af- 
fumption which we confider to be highly queftionable. We 
are fo far from allowing that the abforbents and blood-veffels 
are inadequate to the explanation of the phenomena, that 
we believe the very reverfe to be true. We believe that the 
great abforbing furface afforded by the alimentary canal, 
together with the infinite number of abforbing veflels, and 
the diameter of the thoracic dué, fully account for the 
conveyance of fluids into the blood; and that the large fize 
of the renal arteries, which mutt circulate the whole mafs of 
blood gestae the kidnies feveral times in the courfe of a 
minute, with the great number of the uriniferous tubes, very 
fatisfatorily explain the fecretion of urine in any quantity 
of which we have examples. If thefe paflages, which are 
obvious to our fenfes, and large enough to allow a con- 
fiderable quantity of fluid to pafs through them, cannot 
tran{mit the urine with fufficient celerity, how {hall we ex- 
pect that a greater quantity can pafs rai canals, which 
muift be bey yond all comparifon fmaller, fince no diffector 
even conjeCtures that he has ever feen them? There is an- 
other and ftill more fatal objection to thefe opinions: the 
fluids voided in thefe cafes are urine, of a very aqueous 
kind indeed, but {till urine ;—ftill that peculiar animal fluid, 
which is fecreted only by a kidney. Now, if there be a 
direct paffage from the ftomach to the bladder, we ought to 
void, according to the nature of our drink, tea, wine, 
punch, cyder, &c. We mutt fuppofe, therefore, the ex- 
iftence of an unknown kidney to convert thefe different 
fluids into urine, as well as of an unknown paflage to con- 
vey them to the bladder. ‘The exiftence in the urine of par- 
ticular properties, derived from certain articles of food, will 
prove nothing in this cafe, until we have been convinced 
that they cannot have been imported by the medium of the 
general circulation. Txpofure of the body to the vapour of 
turpentine will affect the urine, without its introduétion in- 
to the ftomach. (See the experiments under the article 
IntEGUMENTS.) What are the fecret paflages by which 
this is con¥ey ed, in fuch a cafe? 

‘The urine is regarded as a fluid entirely excrementitious ; 
as confifting of mz aterials, which are either ulelefs in the ani- 
mal economy, or which, if retained, would be actually 
Breas The fluids which we deals dilute the folid 
tood, reduce it to that ftate in which it conftitutes the chyle, 
and are abforbed with it. Probably a confiderable portion 
is taken up immediately from the alimentary canal, without 
undergoing the previous change into chyle; fince copious 
drinks often augment the urinary difcharge much fooner 
than the formation of chyle could be effeGted. The fuper- 
fiuous fluid, thus introduced into the blood, is feparated by 
the kidnies, and very {peedily feparated, when large quan- 
tities are drunk: hence the chief component part of the 
urine is water. The organs of the bedy are conttantly un- 
dergoing changes in their compofition: they receive frefh 
particles from the blood, while the abforbing fy{tem re- 
moves the old ones; fo that there is a perpetual movement 
over the whole body of combination and decompolition. 
Again, a fimilar change is inceffantly carried on in the ani- 
mai fluids. The lymph of the cellular texture and the 


ferum of the circumfcribed cavities are at all times in this 
kind of circulatory motion. Thefe old materials are con- 
veyed into the blood by the abforbents, and feparated from 
it in the kidnies, in order to be thrown out of the body. 
They feparate it under the peculiar form denominated by 
the I'rench chemifts urée; which matter exceeds in amount 
by many times all the other faline fubftances diffolved in the 
urine, and beftows on that fluid its colour, odour,—in a 
word, all its peculiar charaéters. We fhall anticipate, from 
this view of the matter, what the refearches of modern che- 
miftry have mott clearly proved, that the component in- 
gredients of urine are very numerous: it exceeds, in this 
refpeét, all the other animal fluids. A particular account 
of its: fenfible charaéters and chemical compofition will be _ 
found under the article Urrye; and that of the concretions 
occafionally formed in the urinary paffages under Srone. 

No fecretion exhibits fuch fignal variations as this: the 
term urine, therefore, is applied to fluids differing in almoft 
every circumftance from each other. The nature and pro- 
portion of its ingredients are not alike in the fame individual, 
at the different periods of life. Peculiar charaéters diftin- 
guifh it in the foetus, the boy, the adult, and the old fub- 
ject: they differ in the fame day, according as a perfon is 
expofed to heat or cold, as he is inactive or ules much 
bodily exertion, according to the nature and quantity of 
the food and drink, and the length of time after meals at 
which it is voided; the ftate of health, particularly of the 
ftomach, and other digeftive organs, and the paflions of the 
mind, have aifo conftderable influence. 

The kidnies and bladder of the foetus contain a very {mall 
portion of fluid, which can hardly be deemed urine : it is al- 
moft entirely aqueous, rather vifcid and turbid, and has no 
{mell or tafte. In the firft years of life, the colour is not 
deep; the acrid and odorous properties are but flightly 
marked. As the motion of compofition prevails, in almott 
all the organs, over that of decombination, the quantity of 
urée is fmall. The earthy phofphates, particularly that of 
lime, are not prefent, or in very minute quantities. While 
offification is incomplete, this fubftance is required for the 
developement of the bony fyftem. In the adult, where the 
growth of the body is complete, the refidue of nutrition is 
more abundantg all the properties of the urine are more 
ftrong. It contains falts, earthy phofphates, phofphoric 
acid, urée, and uric acid, according to the defcription in 
the articles already referred to. ‘The falts and the animal 
fubftance increafe in the old f{ubje&; the phofpate of lime 
is very abundant. 

The modifications produced in the urine by heat and cold, 
which include alfo the effeéts of exercife, and the influence 
of the feafons, are not the refult of any direct ation on the 
kidnies, but arife from the operations of thefe caufes on 
the cutaneous funétions. The relations between the urine 
and the external and internal exhalations are peculiar to this 
fecretion. In proportion as we perfpire more abundantly, 
the urinary evacuation is diminifled; and the fame circum- 
ftance is obferved in confiderable dropfies. From this cha- 
raéter, which belongs exclufively to the fun&tion of the kid- 
nies, naturally arife the frequent variations in the quantity 
of the urine ; while the other fecretions are nearly always in 
uniform proportions. Expofure of the furface to cold, or 
inactivity, is attended not neal with an increafed quantity of 
urine, but with alterations of its other properties : it is edie 
not acrid, nor ftrong in its fmell. Warmth, with free per- 
fpiration, or ftrong exercife, diminifhes the quantity, and 
renders it more highly coloured, acrimonious, and odorous. 
Shghter changes of an analogous nature may be remarked 
in winter and fummer. (See JNrEGUMENTS.) When the 


Y| quantity 


7 ee of urine is fo remarkably augmented in diabetes, the 
fin is parched and dry. 
é _ The quantity of food, and more particularly of drink, in- 
fluences very greatly that of the urine; and feveral phyfi- 
 ovlogifts reprefent the two as nearly equal. The effect of 
aqueous drinks, however, will be confiderably modified by 
the ftate of the cutaneous difcharge. If the individual be 
__warm and ftrong, a great part of fuch drinks is diffipated by 
_ the fkin: in a weaker ftate of the body, combined with ex- 
i ternal cold, it is difpofed of by the kidnies. The labourers 
in harveft will often drink fome ga'lons of liquor, while pro- 
fecuting their hard work under a hot fun, without any in- 
creafed urinary difcharge ; the perfpiration, hewever, is un- 
commonly copious, and its evaporation has a molt favourable 
 effe& in keeping the body cool. The liquors which in- 
j ‘creafe the urine moft remarkably are thofe of an aqueous 


kind, fuch as water, vegetable infufions, weak beer, cyder, 
_ &c. taken cold. Stimulating drinks, fuch as the ftronger 
- wines and fpirits, and warm fluids, excite the fyftem in 

eneral, atid are more likely to be difpofed of by the ficin. 
Phe quantity of urine, afcertained by actual experiment, has 
_ varied confiderably. The accounts of Hartman, Robinfon, 
De Gorter, Keil, Rye, Home, SanGorius, and Linings, 
give us the following numbers of ounces in twenty-four 
Reid; 28; 31, 36, 38, 40, 44, 50%, 64: the average of 
the whole will be 49 ounces. 
The qualities of the urine are affected, in many inftances, 
in a very obvious way by the nature of the food. As this 
_ fecretion provides for the removal from the body of the re- 
 fidual and excrementitious part of our aliment, we cannot 
_ doubt that it mutt be very effentially influenced by the pro- 
perties of the food. Rhubarb, beet root, madder, and 
other fubftances affect its colour. Fourcroy mentions a 
man, who conceived that he voided blood, but was perfectly 
free from pain, and all fymptoms of urinary affection. He 
had eaten a large quantity of beet root for feveral days; and 
on leaving this off, the urine recovered its healthy appear- 
ance. (Syft. des Connoiff. Chim. t. 10. p. 170.) Garlick 
and onions affect its fmell; oil of turpentine gives it an 
odour refembling that of violets; and afparagus imparts to 
it a remarkable fetor. Several other vegetables, fuch as 
fennel, carrots, parfnips, &c. produce alfo very fentible ef- 
feéts on its fmell. A very ftriking inftance of change in its 
properties, produced by an alteration in the food, is afforded 
in the treatment of the diabetes mellitus by animal diet. 
See Draneres. 

The alteration of the urine by the food is more particu- 
Yarly evinced in individuals, whofe digettive organs are not 
ftrong: hence the ftate of the urine is an important fymptom 
in fuch cafes. 

Two or three kinds of urine are diftinguifhed, according 
to the interval between the repatt and the time of evacuating 
the fluid. The firft, difcharged within a very fhort time 
after drinking, is called urine of the drink (urina potus), or 
‘crude urine, It is often evacuated fo foon after drinking, 
and has fo little of the diftinguifhing characters of urine, 
that it has given rife to the notion already mentioned of a 
fhort communication between the {tomach and bladder. It 
appears almott like a mere water, and has neither the fmell, 
colour, nor weight of urine; it muft be regarded as an ex- 
tremely diluted form of the fluid, in which the urée is dif- 
fufed in a very large proportion of water. ‘The urine of di- 
geftion or concotion (urina chyli) is that evacuated two or 
three hours after a meal. Its colour and other urinous pro- 
perties are more ftrongly marked than in the preceding ; 
but it is not yet perfect urine. It is affected by the nature 
of the food, ‘The urine of the blood (urina fanguinis) is 
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voided feven or eight hours after eating, or in the morning 
after a night’s fleep. It is highly coloured and acrid, has 
a ftrong tafte and {mell, not that imparted by any particular 
food, bit the peculiar urinous odour. The circumftances 
of digeftion and the nature of the food either do not affeé 
this, or affeét it ina much lefs degree. It contains a large 
proportion of falts and urée. Its charaéters, in fhort, are 
thofe defcribed as belonging to urine; and it is always feleCed 
for the purpofe of experiments on the chemical conttitutior 
of this fluid. 

The paffions have an influence on the nature of this fluid: 
fear, forrow, and, in general, the emotions which aét vio- 
lently on the frame, often caufe an abundant flow of colour- 
lefs and inodorous urine, which feems to confift almo& 
entirely of water. 

But the effe&s of the caufes which we have juit confidered, 
are very flight in comparifon with the changes produced by 
difeafe. The alteration in this cafe goes deeper, and the 
variations are more numerous and characteriftic. Since the 
earlieft ages of medicine, phytficians have drawn indications 
from this fource concerning the nature, progrefs, and ter- 
mination of difeafes ; and empirics have not overlooked fo 
favourable an opportunity of levying a tax on public credulity. 
Careful analyfes of the various morbid urines are {till among 
thofe defiderata, which promife very intereiting refults to the 
phyfiologift and pathologift. A few fa¢ts only have been 
collected on this fubje@t. The fediment of the urine, at 
the termination of acute difeafes, has been found to contik 
chiefly of uric acid. The colourlefs fluid voided in nervous 
difogders, in hyfteric paroxyfms, &c. is little more than 
mere water. Phofphoric acid and phofphate of lime are 
not found in the urine during the paroxy{m of gout ; but 
the latter returns towards its ceflation, and is even more 
abundant than in the healthy ftate. In thofe affeCtions, in 
which the bones become foftened, the urine has a large 
proportion of phofphate of lime: the earth abforbed from 
the bones is evacuated by the kidnies. During utero-gelta- 
tion, this earthy falt is not found in the urine. For the re- 
markable qualities of this fluid in diadetes, fee that article. 
The fecretions of the mucous membranes, over which the 
urine pafies, may varioufly modify its properties ; and dif. 
eafes of thefe parts may occafion the admixture of. blood, 
pus, mucus, &c. 

The laft circumftance we have to mention concerning the 
urinary fecretion, diltinguifhes it from all others; wis. that 
the fecreted fluid is concerned in no other fun@tion, but is 
entirely expelled from the body, after traverfing the urinary 
paflages. In other initances the fecreted fluids ferve fome 
office ; the tears lubricate the furface of theeye ;. the action 
of the faliva in aiffilting maitication is very important ; the 
bile and pancreatic juice concur in digettion.. Hence the 
alterations in the quantity or qualities of thefe are followed 
by ferious confequences; while the changes of the urine, 
particularly in quantity, are hardly obferved. 

The renal capfules (capfule fuprarenales, or atrabilarie, 
renes {uccenturiati) are two {mall bodies, a right and a left, 
placed above the upper extremities of the kidsies, which 
they cover to a certain extent, and behind the peritoneum. 
They are fometimes double om one. or both fides. Their 
fize varies much according to the age of the fubject :. in the 
firft months of foetal exulence they are at lealt as large 
as the kidnies, and they continue to grow until the fril years 
after birth: but as this growth ig much lefs rapid than that 
of the kidney, the proportionate fizes of the two organs are 
foon entirely changed, and become fuch as we find them in 
the adult. When they have acquired their greatett magni- 
tude, they fometimes preferve ip in the adult; or they are 

gradually 
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gradually diminifhed, and at laft difappear almoft entirely. 
Their figure does not much refemble any known object ; it 
is fomewhat triangular, and bent from above downwards. 
We may diftinguifh in them an anterior and a potterior fur- 
face, a fuperior and an inferior margin, an internal and an 
external extremity. 

The anterior, which is alfo the broadeft furface, prefents, 
a little above its middle, a tran{verfe groove, which receives 
the chief capfular vein: this correfponds, on the right fide, 
to the inferior vena cava and the duodenum ; on the left, to 
the fpleen and pancreas. ‘lhe pofterior furface is in contact 
with the femi-lunar ganglion and the diaphragm. The in- 
ferior edge, which from its breadth has been defcribed as a 
furface, 1s excavated obliquely from before backwards, and 
from above downwards, and embraces the fuperior end of 
the kidney. ‘The fuperior margin, thin and convex, 1s rather 
inclined inwards, correfponding to the liver on the right, and 
to the fpleen on the left fide. In the extremities there is no- 
thing remarkable : the inner is rounded and rather lower than 
the outer, which is more pointed. The whole exterior is un- 
equal, with an appearance of {mall lobes, and adheres to the 
neighbouring parts by numerous veflels, by nerves and by a 
loofe adipous fubflance, continuous with that which fur- 
rounds the kidnies. This fubltance in moft cafes nearly re- 
fembles the capfules themfelves in colour, fo that they may 
be eafily overlooked in a fuperficial examination. 

A kind of triangular cavity occupies the middle of the 
capfule, with an oblong eminence, caufed by the courfe of 
a vein projecting into it below: the fides of this hollow 
often appear united by a kind of downy matter. It contains 
a fluid of a reddifh colour in the feetus, yellow in young fub- 
jects, and brownin the adult. Its confiftence and quantity 
are variable ; and it is coagulable by alcohol. It has been 
afferted that this cavity may be inflated by the capfular vein ; 
but Haller could not fucceed in attempting this in the human 
fubje@, although he accomplifhed it in animals. Some deny 
the exiltence of a cavity, and others have aflerted that it is 
a vein. Haller fawit clearly fixteen times in the human fub- 
ject : it was not obfervable in three inftances. 

The colour is a brownifh-yellow, and deepeft in the inte- 
rior: it has more of red in the foetus andin children. The 
form at that time is more rounded, the volume more confider- 
able, and the fluid more abundant. Their confiftence is 
moderately firm; more fo on the outfide than in the internal 
portion, in the adult than in the child. They are compofed 
of lobes divifible into lobules, which may again be reduced 
into {maller portions. The furrounding cellular fubttance 
enters the organ and joins together thefe portions. In this re- 
fpeé& the ftructure of the renal capfules refembles that of the 
conglomerate glands ; bunt no excretory du& has been dif- 
covered in them. 

Their arteries are numerous, and divided into fuperior, 
which come from the lower diaphragmatic, middle from the 
aorta or cziiac artery, and inferior, which arife from the 
renal. ‘Chey analtomofe frequently, and feem to run onthe 
furfaces without’entering the fub{tance of the organs. ‘The 
veins are lefs complicated. There is always a large one on 
each fide, produced from the inferior vena cava on the right, 
and from the renal vein on the left fide. It enters the 
groove of the anterior furface, and after running through 
it, paffes into the neighbouring adipous fubftance, and to 
the lower part of the diaphragm. The branches enter the 
fubftance of the capfules, but probably do not open into 
the cavities, as fome have fuppoled. 

Lymphatic veffels arife from all points of thefe organs, 
and feveral join thofe of the kidney. On the right fide 
they go to fome lymphatic glands placed round the vena 


cava, below the liver; or they are united with the abforb« 
ents of the liver, and proceed with them ta the thoracic 
duct. On the left fide they enter glands placed in front of 
the left crus of the diaphragm. 

The nerves of the renal capfules come from the czliac 
ganglia and from the renal plexufes, 

Phyfiology of the renal Capfules.—The ufe of thefe bodies 
is entirely unknown: the phyliologilt or pathologift has not 
hitherto noticed one fact that can throw the fmalleft light 
on their office, or that can prove them to poffefs any 
connection with any fun¢étion of the animal economy. 
«© From an attentive confideration of all cireumftances,”’ fays 
Haller (Elem. Phyfiolog. lib. xxvi. fet. 4, § 14.) “I 
can venture to affirm nothing further of thefe capfules, 
than that they fecrete a fluid, which is more neceflary to the 
life of the foetus than to that of the adult. I can draw no- 
thing from comparative anatomy, except the probable con- 
jecture, that they are made for important purpofes, as they 
are found in fo many animals. They are large, and have a 
large cavity in the carnivorous, as the tiger, and in fome 
nits eee animals. But in other herbivora they are 
{mall, and the cavity is {mall in the voracious fhark.’’ 


The urinary bladder, or mufcular and membranous re-. 


fervoir for the urine, is placed at the middle and anterior 
part of the pelvis, behind the bones of the pubes; before 
the rectum in man and the uterus in woman ; below the finall 
inteftine, above the lower part of the reétum, the vafa de- 
ferentia and veficule feminales in man, and the vagina in wo- 
man. ‘This is the natural fituation of the bladder in the 
adult, but age and various circumftances produce changes 
in this refpect, which it is important to obferve. In the 
foetus the bladder is fituated almott entirely out of the pelvis, 
and reaches nearly to the navel, in the midit of the cellular 
fubftance, which occupies the lower and front part of 
the abdomen, externally to the peritoneum. Hence it fol- 
lows, that at this age its anterior furface is covered by the pe- 
ritoneum only at the upper part, and that in the reft of its 
extent it correfponds immediately to the offa pubis and the 
re€ti and tran{verfi abdominis. It may accordingly be 
opened above the pubes, even in its empty ftate, without 
wounding the peritoneum. ‘This peculiarity of pofition 
arifes from the bladder being greatly developed in proportion 
to the neighbouring organs, and efpecially from its being 
very elongated, while the pelvis is fmall and very fhallow : 
the upper aperture moreover is very oblique, and the rec- 
tum, diftended by a large quantity of meconium, particu- 
larly towards the latter periods of pregnancy, almoft en- 
tirely fills the pelvis. As the cavity of the latter is deve- 
loped, the bladder finks in it, and retires from the um- 
bilicus. At three years of age it is faid:to rife hardly more 
than three fingers’ breadth above the pubes, and at twelve 
this is reduced to about half an inch: at eighteen it is faid 
to be completely hidden behind the bone. Haller, however, 
obferves, that he has feen the length of this vifcus remaining 
even to the time of puberty, fo that it {till projeGted conti- 
derably above the pelvis. In the adult, where the pelvis is 
deep, and the bladder fhorter, not exceeding the bulk of an 
egg in its undiftended ftate, it never rifes above the pubes when 
empty ; and even at other times is generally below the upper 
edge of the bone. But when it contains a large quantity 
of urine, it afcends and forms inthe hypogaltric region a 
very difcermble tumour, which rifes and increafes gradually, 
in proportion as the quantity of contained fluid becomes 
greater.. It may reach in thefe cafes beyond the umbilicus. 
It is contained in the abdomen in the latter months of preg- 
nancy. Perhaps it may be inclined rather more backwards 
in the fupine pofition of the body. It has fometimes been 

contained 


_has obferved, rather inclined to the left. 
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eontained in an inguinal or vaginal hernia. Its fituation 
is not always perfectly ftraight, but fometimes, as Celfus 
It is retained in 
its fituation by cellular fubftance, which furrounds it on 
all fides, and by other means, which will be defcribed pre- 
fently. 

_ The capacity of the organ differs according to the age, 


fex, and difeafes. It is much greater, in proportion to the 


caufe. 


afterwards as it finks in the pelvis. 


fize of the body, in children than in adults : it diminifhes 


It is larger in perfons 
who have the habit of retaining the urine for a long time, 


than in others ; and on this account it may be larger in 


fome females. In cafes of retention of urine it fometimes 
is fo enlarged as to hold feveral pints: and it is diminifhed 
in a corre{ponding degree in other affections, as when it is 
irritated by the conftant prefeace of a ftone, or by any other 
We can hardly affign any particular capacity as the 
natural one, there is fo much variety in different individuals : 


a healthy perfon may void, at one time, from half a pint or 


lefs to two pints. 

_ The figure of the bladder, in an adult male, is nearly 
that of an oval, rather flattened from before backwards, with 
the large extremity placed downwards and a little backwards, 
and the {maller in the contrary direction. In females, and par- 
ticularly in thofe. who have had many children, it is not fo 
high, but broader in the tranfverfe direGtion. It is very 


elongated, and nearly cylindrical, in the foetus, at which 


time its extremity, formed by the urachus, approaches the 


navel; its length is three times its breadth, and its tranf- 
verfe diameter is nearly equal to the antero-pofterior. At 


no long period after birth thefe dimenfions change, the blad- 


er becomes more rounded, and aflumes a fomewhat pyri- 

rm figure; and, as the child grows, the figure ap- 

oaches more and moreto the oval. Several anatomifts dif- 
tinguifh in the bladder-a fuperior portion, which they call 
the fundus ; a middle part, or body of the bladder; and 
an inferior divifion, comprehending the lower furfaces and 
the neck. We fhall divide the organ into two furfaces, an 
external and an internal. 

The external furface may be naturally divided into fix re- 
gions: viz. an anterior, a pofterior, a luperior, an inferior, 
and two lateral, or right and left. 

The anterior, which is flightly inclined forwards, is 
bounded above by the urachus, and below by the neck of 
the bladder. At its lower part are feen two {mall fibrous 
fafciculi, called anterior ligaments of the bladder. They 
have a horizontal direétion, and are attached to the back of 
the fymphyfis pubis in front, to the fuperior portion of the 
neck of the bladder, and to the prottate behind. This 
region then correfponds to the flattened polterior furface 
of the offa pubis and their fymphyfis, to which it is con- 
neéted by a loofe cellular fubftance. When the organ is 
empty, or moderately filled, it does not afcend above the 
bone; but in the diftended {tate it rifes out of the pelvis, 
and correfponds immediately, without the interpofition of 
the peritoneum, to the abdominal mufcles. Hence, at this 
time it may be perforated by a trochar, or opened for the 
extraction of a ftone, without expoling the patient to an 
effufion of urine in the abdominal cavity. 

The pofterior furface, flightly inclined upwards, is con- 
vex, fmooth, entircly covered by peritoneum, contiguous to 
the re&tum in the male, and to the uterus in the female fub- 
ject, and to the inferior convolutions of the {mall intettine in 
both fexes, 

The lateral regions, which are broader below than above, 
are covered by peritoneum in their polterior portion only : 
in front they are connected to the fides of the cavity of the 


pelvis by a large quantity of cellular tiffue. ‘I'he umbilical 
arteries, and the vafa deferentia, pafs along them. 

The fuperior region is commonly called the fundus of the 
bladder ; it correfponds to the convolutions of the {mall 
inteftine, and affords attachment to the fuperior ligament of 
the bladder. The latter is compofed of the urachus and 
of the two umbilical arteries, each of which is here in- 
cluded in a {mall falciform portion of peritoneum. The ura- 
chus, occupying the middle of this ligament, appears in the 
adult under the form of a whitith fibrous cord, extended 
from the fundus of the bladder, on the external furface of 
the peritoneum, to the umbilicus, where it is confounded with 
the aponeurofes of the tranfverfe mufcles. It is about as 
thick as a {mall quill at the bladder, but it grows gradually 
fmaller towards the navel. It poffeffes no mterior cavity, 
and feems capable of no other ufe than that of fixi.g the 
bladder in its fituation. Inftead of being folid and liga- 
mentous, it is faid fometimes to form a true canal, by means 
of which the urine efcapes at the navel: this unufual ap- 
pearance, which we have never feen, is faid to anfe from 
obftru ‘ion at the neck of the bladder, and to ceafe as foon 
as the urine flows through the urethra. 

The elongated figure and great elevation of the bladder 
in the foetus, make the urachus very fhort ; it then forms a 
canal, beginning from the upper part of the bladder : thence 
it afcends to the umbilicus, becoming at the fame time con- 
trated. Laftly, it enters this ring with the umbilical ar- 
teries, and is continued into the cord ; according to Haller, 
it may be filled with mercury for an inch, or an inch anda 
half. Farther on, it is faid to be divided into feveral fila- 
ments, which are loft on the arteries: but Mr. Cruikfhank 
{tates that it is continued, in the form of a very flender 
thread, throughout the cord. In quadrupeds it is manifettly 
hollow, and paffes through the cord to a membranous bag 
called the allantois, in which it ends. Its diameter is vari- 
able: in general it is not more than one-third of a line in 
breadth, and it opens into the bladder by an orifice, which 
is fo {mall and difficultly found, that many good anatomitts 
have altogether denied its exiftence. Sometimes it ts confi- 
derably larger in this fituation. Haller fays that he has 
exprefled from it a drop of gelatinous lymph, and others 
{peak of urine as contained init. Its conliitence is firm ; 
it feems to be formed by a prolongation of the internal coat 
of the bladder, inclofed by long and hard fibres continued 
from the mufcular coat. It is clofed, and becomes folid and 
ligamentous fome time before birth; its cavity is obliterated, 
like that of the umbilical veffels, and it can no longer be 
dilated, or receive urine. Sometimes, however, it remains 
open: Haller introduced a hog’s briltle into it in the adult, 
and he mentions gravel being contained in it in another in- 
ftance. In 1787, fays Boyer, I diffected the bladder of a 
man thirty-fix years old, whole urachus formed a canal an 
inch and a half long, and contained twelve urinary calculi of 
the fize of millet feeds. I afcertained that the containing 
tube was not a facculus or elongation of the internal coat 
through the mufcular tunic. Thefe examples of a hollow 
in the urachus of the adult are very rare. 

As the exiftence of a canal in this part is fometimes de- 
nied, we fubjoin the following exprefs teitimony of Haller 
on the fubject. Doubts have been entertained whether 
the urachus be hollow, fince we often find that nothing 
paffes into it, when the bladder is diftended with air or mer- 
cury ; and feveral good anatomults have found no canal. 
But the repeated inveltigations of this matter by myfelf, 
and by one of my pupils, have plainly thewn that a foramen 
leading into the urachus exilts at the top of the bladder in 
the human factus. When the furrounding cellular fubRance 


has 
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has been removed, and the fold, which is fometimes formed 
between it and the bladder, is deftroyed, air, quickfilver, or 
a briftle will enter eafily : I have alfo {queezed out a drop 
of gelatinous fluid, and others have found urine in the ca- 
vity. It may be demonttrated as far as the umbilicus.”’ 
Elem. Phyfiol. lib. xxv. fe. 2. 

The two umbilical arteries, which are -conftantly obli- 
terated in the adult, form merely ligamentary cords of a 
cylindrical figure, placed at the fides of the urachus, and 
adhering like it with tolerable firmnefs to the peritoneum. 

The falciform proceffes of the peritoneum are neceffarily 
and mechanically produced by the reflexions of that mem- 
brane on the three ligamentary cords juft deferibed: they 
raife the membrane from the fides of the cavity, and make 
it project inte the abdomen in the form of three {mall 
elongated folds, of which the middle furrounds the urachus, 
and the two lateral ones the umbilical arteries. ‘They are 
broader below than above, and more ftrongly marked in 
the foetus than in the adult. They are united and blended 
at the navel, but feparate as they defcend; the middle, 
which is vertical, and correfponds to the linea alba, termi- 
nating on the fundus of the bladder, the lateral ones, which 
diverge, on the fides of the organ. 

The lower region, which is alfo called the bafis of the 
bladder, is rather more extenfive from fide to fide than from 
before backwards. It is fubdivided into an anterior and 
a potterior portion: the former, rather more elevated than 
the latter, is narrow, fhaped like a funnel, and called the 
neck of the bladder. It is embraced by the proftate, and 
correfponds to the pofterior and inferior part of the fym- 


phyfis pubis. The pofterior part is large and expanded : - 


it is bounded behind by the kind of cul-de-fac which the 
peritoneum forms as: it is refleéted from the back of the 
bladder to the retum. ‘This part covers, in man, the ve- 
ficule feminales and vafa deferentia, which are united to it 
by cellular tiffue, clofe in front near the proftate, and loofer 
behind : in the triangular interval, feparating the vafa defe- 
rentia, the furface of the bladder is in contaét with the 
re&tuin, and connected to it by a loofe abundant cellular 
fubftance, containing fat and interfperfed with numerous 
blood-veffels, particularly veins. In the female this part of 
the bladder correfponds to the front of the vagina. The 
fides of this lower portion of the bladder are covered in both 
fexes, by the levatores ani, aud corref{pond to the intervals 
between the anus and the tuberofities of the ifchia. 

The internal furface is polifhed and covered by an abun- 
dant mucous fecretion, It prefents a great number of 
wrinkles, more or lefs itrongly marked, taking various di- 
reCtions, and formed by the internal membrane. Thefe are 
very apparent when the bladder is empty and contracted, but 
are effaced almoft entirely when it is dilated, They arife 
frem the unequal contraction of the mufcular and mucous 
tunics, cf which the latter poffeffes a much lefs degree of 
contractility than the former. In fome fubjects there are 
feen, befides thefe wrinkles, elongated prominences, refem- 
bling in many points the mufcular columns of the right 
auricle of the heart, Thefe are formed by the fibres of the 
mufcular coat, difpofed in large fafciculi, and elevating the 
mucous membrane.fo as to projet towards the bladder, 
Correfponding depreffions are left between thefe columns, 
which have given rife to a particular name in French (veflies 
a colonnes), diftinguifhing the bladders with this appear- 
ance. Befides thefe depreffions, there are fometimes cells or 
pouches of various fizes and number opening into the cavity. 
Stones may be contained in fuch cells, and are then called 
encyited, 

The anterior, pofterior, and lateral regions of the internal 


thicknefs ; it 


{urface of the bladder, prefent nothing befides what we have 
juft particularized. In the fuperior region there is a {mall 
pore in the foetus, often fcarcely vifible, and conftituting the 
commencement’ of the urachns, which we have already 
{poken of. The inferior region offers to our view, in fuccef< 
fion from before backwards: 1ft, the neck of the bladder ; 
2dly, the triangular {pace ; 3dly, the infertion of the ureters ; 
and, 4thly, the inferior furface or bottom of the bladder. 

The neck of the bladder,:or orifice of the urethra, is a 
tolerably large circular opening with thick fides, contracted a 
little to form the urethra properly fo called. 1t occupies — 
the moft depending part of the bladder in the foetus, becaufe — 
the bottom of the organ (basfond in French) is not deve- 
loped at that time. In the adult, the neck of the bladder — 
is rather higher than the inferior furface ; fo that there is a | 
flight declivity from the former to the latter, direéted from 
before backwards and from above downwards. ‘The circular, 
figure of the opening in the neck of the bladder is ordinarily 
interrupted by a flefhy tubercle, ariling from its lower por- 
ticn, and called by Lieutaud, who firit defcribed it, Iwette 
veficale, or uvula vefice. Its fize varies, infomuch that it 
is often fearcely vilible. It 1s f{ubjeét to enlargement, parti~ 
cularly in old perfons, and then it forms an oblong tumour, 
rounded at its upper margin, and, by its fituation, rendering 
the expulfion of the urine difficult. However, we fometimea 
find it {woln in the dead body when the bladder has not beea 
diftended. It feems'to be chiefly formed by the internal mem» 
brane of the bladder, and to be merely the termination of the. 
anterior angle of the triangular f{pace. It is deferibed by. 
Mr. Home, ina paper contained in the Philofophical Tranfs 
actions, as a third lobe of the proftate gland. (See the de- 
{cription of that gland in the article Generation.) In 
the natural flate, the neck of the bladder is clofed, except 
during micturition ; and is only opened for the evacuation 
of the urine. It is furrounded externally by the proftate 
gland. (See Generation.) The opening is larger in 
the female ; where, if it depended on the proitate, we fhould 
not expect to find a luette veficale: yet Lieutaud afcribes it 
equally to that fex. 

The trigonum vefice (trigone veficale in French) is a 
triangular portion, bounded by three openings, which mark 
its three angles. Thefe apertures are diltant from each 
other about an inch, or an inch and a half, and are, in 
front, the opening of the urethra already defcribed, which 
forms the apex of the triangle; behind and laterally, the 
openings of the two ureters. The furface is a little in- — 
clined backwards, and juft prominent enough to allow of 
the fact being obferved. Jt is much lefs wrinkled than other. 
parts of the bladder, and may alfo be diftinguifhed by its 
colour, which is not the fame in all fubjects, but conttantly 
different from that of the reft of the organ, and generally 
whiter. The anterior angle, or apex, which is confounded. 
with the luette veficale, is nearly three or four times its, 
grows thinner towards the bafis. Its thick« 
nefs and colour, and the ftrong adhefion of the internal 
membrane, lead us to fuppofe that its organization is pe» 
culiar. It preferves nearly the fame extent in the contracted, 
bladder, and is then more prominent. It is more extenfive. 
in the female than in the male bladder, > oii 

The openings of the ureters, occupying the two pofterior 
angles of the triangular f{pace, are narrow, elongated, and: 
direéted obliquely forwards and inwards, ‘Their diameter is 
much f{maller than that of the ureters, and they often ap- 
pear to be covered by {mall folds of the internal membrane, _ 
which it is neceflary to elevate with a probe in order to fee , 
them clearly. The introdu¢tion of the probe fhews us the: 
obliquity of the canals, and the extent of their courfe he». 

tween 


tween the two coats of the bladder, a point which we have 
already mentioned in {peaking of the ureters. 

__ The bottem of the bladder is a large hoilow fituated be- 
hind the triangular f{pace, and below the level of the neck : 


7 


it is, in fa&t, the molt depending part of the organ. 
_ The fides of the bladder become thicker in proportion 
as the organ contraéts, and they are rendered thinner when 
it is dilated. They confift of a ferous, a mufcular, and a 
mucous coat. 
__. The firft of thefe invefts only the pofterior region, and a 
-imall portion of the lateral regions. In the feetus it covers 
-alfo a {mall part of the front and upper portion of the organ. 
Its external furface is perfectly f{mooth, and moiftened by a 
‘ferous fecretion. The internal furface is conneéted to the 
“mufcular covering, by cellular fubftance, in fich a way as to 
admit with tolerable facility of feparation by difleétion. 
This covering is furnifhed by the peritoneum, which pafles 
from the front of the abdominal cavity, that is, from the 
recti mufcles or the offa pubis, to the fundus of the bladder, 
then defcends over the pofterior to the inferior furface of the 
organ. Here it quits the bladder, and pafles to the front 
of the re€tum in men, to the anterior furface of the uterus 
in women. \s it goes from one to the other of thefe organs, 
it forms on the fides the two folds improperly called potte- 
rior ligaments of the bladder, and in the middle a cul-de-fac, 
which is the loweft portion of the peritoneal cavity in the 
‘male fubjec&t. This part may become diftended with the 
fluid of afeites; and, as the cul-de-fac juft mentioned ex- 
tends to within two or three inches of the anus in many 
Lubjeéts, the paracentefis of the abdomen might be per- 
formed, in the male fubjeét, from the reétum ; indeed this 
thas been actually done in one inftance. The cul-de-fac 
formed in the female, by the reflexion of the peritoneum 
from the vagina to the rectum, would allow a fimilar opera- 
‘tion, in that fex, from the polterior part of the lower furface 
of the vagina. 
_ Where this ferous covering does not exift, the bladder is 
covered by a layer of cellular tiflue, the thicknefs and ap- 
‘pearance of which are not every where uniform. At the 
anterior region, behind the pubes, and on the lateral regions, 
it is very loofe and abundant, and ufually contains more or 
is fate At the inferior furface it is lefs copious, but ftill 
fe, and containing little or no fat ; a confiderable number 
of veffels, particularly veins, is feen here. It is denfe and 
whitifh about the veficulz feminales and proftate. 
_ he mufcular coat furrounds the bladder at all points ; 
ecorrefponding, by its external furface, to the ferous tunic, 
and to the cellular fubftance ; by its internal furface, to the 
outfide or the mucous coat. It is compofed of a thin ftra- 
tum of “pale fibres, difpofed in fafciculi of various fizes, 
crofling each other in all directions, fo as to forma very clofe 
egeaeg of which the interftices prefent every variety of 
fize and figure. Ordinarily the mucous coat is completely 
vered by this mufcular tunic ; but fometimes there are 
Amall fpaces without any mufcular covering. ‘Through fuch 
ces the mucous membrane may be protruded, fo as to 
form the cells already mentioned, communicating with the 
cavity of the bladder. 
_ A\n attentive examination of the mufcular fibres fhews us, 
that fome have a longitudinal, others a nearly circular direc- 
tion; that feveral are oblique, and that the reft compote an 
ricable network, ‘The longitudinal fibres, forming the 
terior ftratum; are directed from the neck to the fundus 
of the bladder. ‘The anterior ones arife from the prottate 
and its covering, and fometimes from the polterior and in- 
ferior part’ of the pubes, and the front ligaments of the 
bladder; in the femaley from the point of union’ of the 
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bladder with the urethra; they afcend over the front of the 
organ to its upper part, and afford to the urachus the ex- 
ternal covering already mentioned. The pofterior fibres 
form more numerous and larger fafciculi than the anterior ; 
they pafs from the urachus, over the pofterior and inferior 
furfaces, to the proftate in man, and to the junétion of the 
bladder and vagina in woman. Both thefe portions fend off 
fibres laterally, which cover the lateral regions, decuflate 
with each other, and with thofe of the more deeply-feated 
ftrata. As all thefe fibres have their fixed points in the 
proftate and neck of the bladder, they will draw the other 
parts of the organ, which are all more or lefs moveable, to 
the neck, and confequently prefs the urine againft the orifice 
of the urethra. 

The oblique fibres are lefs diftin& and more deeply-feated 
than the longitudinal; and are fo blended with the others 
that it is almoft impoffible to obferve any order in their 
diftribution. Some have a tranfverfe dire&tion, and embrace 
the bladder almoft in a circular manner: the more deeply- 
feated they are, the more‘they approach to this courfe ; yet 
feveral longitudinal fafciculi may be feen in the interior of 
the organ. The contraétion of thefe fibres diminifhes the 
capacity of the organ in all its diameters, and tends to bring 
its fides in all directions towards their common centre. The 
urine, thus forced on all fides, will efcape in the dire@tion 
where there is the leaft refiftance ; that is, the neck of the 
bladder, again{ft which it is moreover forced by the coi- 
traction of the longitudinal fibres. 

From its office of expelling the urine, the mufcular coat 
of the bladder is frequently defcribed as a mufcle, under the 
name of detrufor urine. It will be readily underftood, from 
the account which we have juit given of its action, that the 
bladder is brought into a flattened ftate, and lies wholly jut 
behind the pubes, when this covering has contraéted. The 
fixed point of the organ is behind thofe bones; the proftate 
and neck cannot move, and all the other parts are drawn 
towards them. In this ftate the organ is flattened before 
and behind, and has a triangular outline; the fundus forms 
the apex, the inferior furface the bafis, and the lateral regions 
the two fides of the triangle. . 

In a diftended bladder, the mufcular coat is thickeft at 
the inferior furface and at the bafis; in other fituations it is 


‘often remarkably thinner.. This difference arifes from the 


circumftance, that the coats do not yield equally to diften- 
tion in all direétions; for, when we divide a contracted 
bladder, the thicknefs is nearly uniform throughout. 

The defcription of the mufcular fibres abeut the necksof 
the bladder is ftated very differently by different writers. 
Some admit, and others deny the exiftence of a f{phinéter 
vefice, or circular mufele furcounding the opening, and 
clofing it by its contraétion. ‘The fibres in this fituation are 
pale, and mixed with feveral veins and cellular texture ; they 
are certainly completely continuous on all fides with the relt 
of the mufcular coat. It is obferved by Haller, that a 
{phingter was afligned to the bladder, in the firft inflance, 
from the fuppofed neceffity of fuch a fructure to account 
for the fun@tions, rather than from actual diffettion ; hence 
Vefalius places it in front of the proftate. Santorini could 
find no circular fibres furrounding the mouth of the urethra 
Others reje& altogether the notion of a fphingter ; and Win- 
flow refers the defcriptions of fuch a part to faicieuh arifing 
from the pubes. tyaller gives the following defeription 
from his own diffefions. In men there are tranfverfe and 
even arched fibres above, intricately conne&ed together, and 
lying on the neck of the bladder, ‘on the proftate, and on 
the bemitudinal fibres arifing from the pubes. Others of an 
arched form, with the concavity towards the bladder, bre 
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under thefe. In women he found fibres at the anterior part 
decuflating at confiderable angles, fo as to form a kind of 
eircle 3 in other inftances they were more tranfverfe. *The 
in aoe fibres are tranfverfe, continuous with the circular 
itratum of the bladder, and covered by the proftate. The 
effe& of the contraction of thefe fibres, however flender and 
‘obfeure they may be, muft be that of contracting the open- 
ing about which they are placed. 

The modern French anatomifts will not allow the fibrous 
fubitance about the neck of the bladder to be of a mufcular 
nature. ‘* When the neck of the bladder,” fays Boyer, ‘is 
attentively diflected, we find under the exter nal cellular ftra- 
tum, and between that and the mucous membrane, only a 
whitifh, thick, firm, and fibrous fubftance, continuous with 
the mufcular coat, the fibres of which very manifeltly end in 
it. There is no fphinGter, fince we fee no diftinct mulcle, 
and the fibres of the neck are moreover continued with thofe 
of the general mufcular coat. But the ftru¢ture, which we 
have jut defcribed, communicates to the neck of the bladder 
a refilling power, which, although not produced by the 
action of any particular mufcle, is ftill fuperior to the con- 
-tractile tendency of the bladder.’’ ‘Traité complet. d’ Anat. 
bods ps 490: 

The mufcular coat of the bladder is proportionally thicker 
in the foetus and child, than in the adult. The irritability 
of the organ, and the force exerted in exnelling its contents, 
feem to be greater in the early years of life. 

The name of nervous coat has been given to a whitifh 
flratum, placed between the mufcalar aad mucous coats. 
The ftructure of this is completely cellular; it is loofer 
towards the fermer, and more clofe towards the latter of the 
tunics. It is very extenfible, and recovers itfelf after diften- 
tion, forming, in conjundtion with the mucous membrane, 
the folds hioh we have deferibed in the inner furface of the 
organ. It contributes confiderably to the folidity of the 
fides of the bladder. 

The internal or mucous coat lines the ale interior. It 
is continuous on one fide, with the linings of the ureters ; 
and on the other, with that of the urethra. To its ex- 
ternal furface adheres the cellular ftratum juft defcribed. 
Taternally it is perfe@ly fmooth, having no vifible villi, nor 
any other inequalities except oe ruge which arife from con- 

traGtion of the mufcular coat. Its furface is con flantly 
covered by a mucous fluid, deftined, in the opinioa of phy- 
fiologitts, to protect it fork the irritating qualities of the 
urme, This fecretion mutt be per petually removed by the 
ugine and perpetually renewed. It is expel'ed in that fluid, 
and becomes fenfible by chemical analyfis. When any caufe 
of irritation affects the bladder, as for example, when a cal- 
culus is contained in it, this mucus is voided in very large 
quantities, to the amount of fome ounces at each time oe 
making water: in fuch cafes it often fubfides and concretes 
into a tolerably firm jelly. 

The fources of this fecretion cannot be eafily demon- 
ftrated ; although, as Haller obferves, the glands of the 
bladder are mentioned as familiarly as if they were vifible on 
fuper ficial infpection. Is the mucus poured out by the ex- 
halants of the: internal membrane, or fecreted in a glandular 
apparatus ? Sometimes, but rarely, fays Haller, have I feen 
fimple follicles on the external furface of the mucous coat, 
chiefly near the neck of the bladder ; fome round, lke thofe 
ef the cheeks, equal in fize to mil'et feeds, and in clufters 
in the female, others fmaller. At other times I faw no fol- 
licles, but mere pores.”” Element. Phyfiol. lib. 26. fect, 2. 

The mucous membrane is thin and whitish, particularly 
towards. the neck of the bladder; in other parts it has a 
fomewhat red tint, We do not know much of its organizas 


-than in man, 


-much lefs from calculous complaints. 


tion or properties. It is continuous, through the urethra, 
with the epidermis, and feems to refemble that part in being. 
occafionally detached in fhreds, and renewed. 

A whitith eminence is continued from the ureter on each 
fide towards the mouth of the urethra, and fometimes feems 
connected to the verumontanum. It is a firm fubftance, 
conneted to the mucons membrane, and it forms the trigo- 
num. vefice already defcribed. According to Haller and 
Morgagni, thefe rifings are not conttant. 

The arteries of the bladder are derived chiefly from the 
umbilical ; fome fmall ones come from other branches of the 
internal ities The epigattric fends twigs towards the fun- 
dus. They anaflomofe together, and form an elegant net- 
work between the mufeular and mucous coats, extending 
alfo into the latter. ‘The veins, following the divilions of 
the arteries, terminate on each fide in the obturator and in- 
ternal ihac veins. They ramify chiefly on the lateral and 
inferior regions of the organ, where they form, together 
with thofe of the reétum, a confiderable ple xUs. 

The lymphatics arife from all points of the internal furface, 
and generally follow the blood-veflels. They go through 
{mall glands in the courfe of the umbilical arteries, and end 
in the hypogaftric plexus. 

The nerves come from the faeral and from the great’ 


fympathetic. 


The urethra of the male has been defcribed in the article 
GENERATION 3 we mult infert in this place an account of 
that canal in the female. It is about an inch or a little more 
in length, but much larger and more fufceptible of dilatation 
Its fhortnefs and large diameter enable it to 
tranfmit flones of a confiderable fize; confequently, the 
operation of lithotomy is much lefs frequently performed on 
females than on males; and the former fuffer, on the whole, 
It has been enlarged 
by fponge tents fufficiently to admit the finger and thumb. 
Its direction is nearly horizontal from the neck of the blad= 
der, at which it begins, under the pubes and clitoris to the 
pudenda; but it defcribes a very flight curve, of which the 
concavity. is turned upwards, and the convexity ‘downwards. 
It correfponds above to the corpus cavernofum of the cli- 
toris, adhering to it by a loofe cellular fubftance. 

Below it is very clofely connected to the vagina, parti- 
cularly 1 in front, and forms a longitudinal projection, which 
is fufficiently con{picuous on the front of the canal, CHM 
anterior extremity is fituated rather lower than the polterior, 
and terminates by an opening, called the meatus urinarius, 
at the lower part of the triangular fpace included between 
the nymphe, and juft on the front edze of the entrance into 
the vagina. This aperture, which is fometimes as large as 
the urethra, which it terminates, fometimes {maller, 1 is irre- 
gularly rounded, and has a thick prominent margin, exhibit- 
ing the excretory ducts of certain mucous glands fituated im 
the neighbourhood. In pregnancy, particularly towards the 
latter abana! the meatus urinarius is rather drawn inwards, 
and not to be difcovered without difficulty. 

The ftru€ture of the canal is analogous to that of the 
male urethra. Externally it is covered. by a thick layer of : 
cellular and vafcular matter, the nature of which has not: 


been clearly afcertained, bearing confiderable refemblance ~ 
on a {ection to the vafcular texture round the male urethra, - 


‘This is not confined by any proper covering, as in the male, — 
but is connected by loofe cellular fubftance to the furround« 
ing parts. At the front, the urethra and vagina are nearly 
confolidated into one fubftance, and are.covered by a coms 
mon lay er of convoluted veins, called the plexus retiformis. . 
The internal furface of the urethra is lined by a thin mucous 
membrane, continuous at one end with that. of he bea 
$ . vel ae 


and at the other with the lining of the pudenda. It is 
_ marked by five or fix longitudinal lines, in the intervals of 
which mucous lacune open in rows. "There may be from 
four to feven orifices in each of the grooves, leading to 
canals, which are continued obliquely into the {pongy tex- 
ture of the urethra, and capable of receiving briftles. On 
the tumid edge of the meatus urinarius two very large finufes 
open, capable of admitting the end of a probe. The ftruc- 
ture of thefe organs refembles entirely that of the lacune in 
‘the male urethra. The mucous fluid fecreted by them de- 
fends the furface of the urethra from the irritation of the 
‘urine: it feems alfo tu be poured out more particularly in 
coition, or under the influence of flrong detires. 

Befides the difference of length and fize in the urethra of 
the two fexes, arifing out of the additional funtion belong - 
ing to this canal in the male, of conveying the fecundating 

fluid into the vagina, the want of proftate in the female 1s 
7 another remarkable diftinction. There is no foundation 
whatever for the opinion of De Graaf concerning the female 
proftate. 

Funéiions of the Urinary Bladder —TVhe urine fecreted, a3 
_ we have already obferved, inceffantly by the kidnies, is 
_ tranfntitted, without interruption, through the ureters into 
: the bladder, retained there for a certain length of time, and 
then expelled by an operation under the controul of the 

will. ‘The bladder, in its empty ftate, occupies a very {mall 
' fpace, is concea'ed‘entirely within the pelvis, and has its re- 
_ Jations to the furrounding organs reduced within a {mall ex- 
tent. Its contraéted coats are thick, but all of them are 
not equally concerned in producing this ftate of the organ. 
The ferous coat, and the cellular layer, have nothing to do 
Beith it; and the mucous membrane, incapable of a quick 
and confiderable contraction, forms the numerous wrinkles 
Pick the internal furface, which may be feen both in living 
animals, and im the dead fubjeét. The continued contraction 
of the mufcular covering produces the ftate in which the 
empty bladder is found; and if its coats at this time are 

thicker than thofe of the ftomach and inteitines ; it is be- 
_ caufe the mufcular fibres are ttronger and more abundant. 
_ At this time there is, properly fpeaking, no cavity of the 
bladder. The urine, depofited drop by drop, dilates the 
_ organ infenlibly, and makes it contract new relations to the 
- furrounding parts. Althdugh this diftention takes place in 
_ every direction, except towards the front, it is molt fenfible 
in the long diameter, or from below upwards. Its bafis 
_ preffes on the rectum in man, and the vagina in woman ; 
bat the natural limits which the connections of thefe parts 
_ offer, prevent it from extending much downwards. In the 
_ oppolite direction there is no obitacle to prevent its enlarge- 
“ment ; it rifes freely above the pubes, the mufcular coat is 
 diltended, the wrinkles of the mucous membrane are effaced, 

and the whole organ is confequently rendered thinner. 

The peculiar conformation of the ureters, at their entrance 
into the bladder, accounts for the urine not returning along 
~ thefe canals to the kidney. When the bladder is dittended 
with urine or air, the ureters are compreffed between the 

mucous and mufcular coats, in that portion which is included 
between thefe coverings: and the obitacle becomes more 
- complete, in proportion as the diltention of the bladder is 

increafed. ‘L‘his mechanifm does not depend on any vital 
_ properties: you may throw air or any fluid into the dead 
bladder, through the urethra, but not a drop will gain ad- 
‘miflion into the ureters ; force the injection, and the bladder 
will burits Hence, when the urethra is impervious during 
life, and the bladder is diftended far beyond its ufual dimen- 
fions, the ureters are continually adding to the collection, 
~ dretching the organ fo as to produce moit fevere pains, and 
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ultimately caufing rupture. If the mufcular covering be 
diflected away, fluids efcape immediately. 

Thus, we have no difficulty in explaining why no urine 
paffes in a retrograde courfe into the ureters; but the 
caufe, which prevents it from entering the urethra, is not 
equally obvious. Although this be the natural courfe, the 
urmary fluid does not pafs conttantly through the urethra, 
as it does through the ureters: it is retained for a confider- 
able time, both in man and in quadrupeds, and never efcapes 
{pontaneoufly, in either inftance, in the healthy ftate. After 
a certain delay, a fenfe of incoavenience and pain produces 
a voluntary mufcular exertioa, by which it is expelled. As 
there is an uninterrupted flow of urine into the bladder, wh 
does it not conftantly efeape? The voluntary a&, by 
which we fuddenly interrupt the ftream in mi@urition, or 
refit an urgent defire to void the urine, is manifeftly the 
contraétion of the accelerator, which clofes the bulb of 
the urethra, and confequently intercepts the conimunication 
between the bladder and the front of the canal. But we in- 
quire the caufe which acts perpetually, not only indepen- 
dently of the will, but when we are not attending, eves 
when we are afleep, in preventing the urine from flowing 
guttatim through the urethra, as it arrives from the ureters. 
It is the more interefting to difcover this caufe, fince there 
feems to be in the bladdera natural tendency to contraction, 
in virtue of its irritable powers. Hence, where a direét 
opening is made into its cavity, when the refitting power of 
the neck 1s deitoyed by paralyfis, or when an open catheter 
is left in the urethra, the urine efcapes conitantly as it is 
fecreted, and no accumulation takes place in the bladder. 
The effe& cannot be produced by a {phinéter, obedient to’ 
the action of the will, because it takes place in an infant 
uncon{cious of the ufages of fociety and the laws of deco- 
rum, and in an animal which has never been trained to clean- 
linefs. Both expel the urine at intervals, and in obedience’ 
to a ftimulus, which feems to be the natural motive of the 
act. Moreover, the evacuation isyfo far from being {ponta- 
neous, that it requires a contiderable effort. 

Phyfiologiits have commonly referred the clofing of the 
urethra to the {phin¢éter vefice mulcle, and have confidered 
it analogous, in every refpect, to the {phin&er ani. But 
this is unfatisfactory, when the very exiltence of the part, as 
a mufcle, is queltioned. To the action of this, which he 
acknowledges to be inadequate to the effect, Haller joins 
the relative pofition of the bladder and urethra. He ob. 
ferves, that the inferior portion of the receptacle defcends 
below the level of the urethra, and may confequently be 
dilated without the urine running off through that opening ; 
and that a greater portion of the bladder is fo placed when 
the organ is diitended. Hence, he adds, the bladder may be 
dittended, in fome degree, in the dead fubject, before its con- 
tents will efcape by the urethra. The French anatomitts 
feem to be of opinion that there is fome peculiar contractile 
and refiiting power in the neck of the bladder: this is 
termed in the Anatomie Defcriptive of Bichat, “ le reffort 
ou la refiitance organique du col ;” t. v. p. 157. Boyer 
{peaks of the “ habitual contraction of the fibres furround- 
ing the neck of the bladder, and the elaitic force of the 
neck and prottate."’ Traite complet d’Anat. t. iv. 
P. 493. ‘ 

We do not pretend to explain clearly the exact mode in 
which this bufinefs is eflected. We fee no fphingter mufcle 
adequate to the purpofe, and the circumftance noticed by 
Haller will not at all account for the retention of the urine 
until the fundus of the bladder has afcended far mto the 
abdomen. We mutt be contented to recogaite the exilt- 
ence, without knowing the nature of a powertul contractile 
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property in the neck of the bladder, retaining the urine, in 
ordinary circumitances, until the fenfe of inconvenience in- 
duces us to make the requifite voluntary exertion for its 
evacuation, and, in paralyfis of the mufeular coat, and other 
itates of difeafe, holding it until the peu enormoufly 
diftended, {phacelates and burfts. ‘The ad vantages of this 
arrangement, in enabling us to retain the urinary y fecretion, 
untfl it has accumulated a in confidereble quantity > and in fe- 
curing us from the fetor, excoriation, and other annoyances, 
whic h a conitant involuntary flow of rine produces, are teo 
obvious to need a more particular detail. 

Does the retention of the urine in the bladder produce 
any alteration in its qualities 2 Phyfiologifts ge nerally be- 
heve that the water is partly abforbed. The 1 urine voided 
at different times poflefles, as we have already remarked, very 
iifferent properties : : if, after emptying the bladder, we make 
water again in a fhort time, it is almoft colourlefs and in- 
odorous ; allow a long time to elapfe, and it will be high 
coloured, acrid, and have a ftrong fmel!. The latter pro- 
perties particularly characterize what is voided after a night’s 
{leep. Thefe circumftances are molt eafily explained by the 
agency. of, the lymphatics. The admixture of fecretions 
fromthe furface of the bladder is another important fource 
of modifications in the urine, particularly when the organ 
is irritated or difeafed. 

The increafe in the quantity of urine accumulated in the 
bladder produces ny unpleafant feeling, which foon amounts 
to pain, and ends, if the caufe continues, in the moft excru- 
ciating agonies. Moen circumftances influence the lJength 
of time, .during which the urine is retained, and the quan- 
tity that may be accumulated before the defire to expel it is 
felt. The qualities of the fluid, as being more or lefs irri- 
tating, and the quantity fecreted in a given time, produce 
confiderable differences ; a much larger quantity can be re- 
tained, when introduced gradually, than when fecreted very 
fait. Habit has confiderable influence ; and hence women, 
from the ufages of fociety, can generally fupport a greater 
diftention than men. The bladder itfelf, without any dif- 
eale, varies in its retentive power in the fame individual, 


according to his ftate of health: the effect of age is alfo- 


very perceptible : the irritable bladder of the child empties 
itfelf very frequently ; in advanced age the contrary is ob- 
ferved. But the efleéts of difeafe are more obvious aud im- 
portant ; in paralyfis, diftention produces no feeling, and the 
natural ftimulus to evacuation does not take place. When 

the organ is affected by any irritating caufe, as the prefence 
of a ftone, it will hardly bear a few drops of fluid. 

The evacuation of the bladder is the joint effect of two 
powers ; viz. the action of the refpiratory mutcles, and that 
of the mufcular coat of the organ.. By the firt we over- 
come the refiftance of the neck of the bladder; and the 
operation is finifhed by the fecond. We begin, as in all 
fimilar efforts, by a deep infpiration ; then, retaining this 
air in the cheft, we exert alfo the abdominalynuaieless.'The 
penpendicular pofition of the body {ubjeéts the bladder, in 
the molt favourable way, to the downward preffure of the 
diaphragm: the bufinefs is accomplifhed more difficultly 
in the recumbent pofture. The effort is always greater in 
proportion to the diftention of the bladder : when the quan- 
tity of urine is {mall, the exertion may be flight ; but infpi- 
ration in all cafes precedes micturition, A few ‘drops, ora 
very flender ftream, come through the urethra firlt, proving 
that the orifice of the bladder is very completely clofed in 
the healthy ftate. §t then comes in a larger and larger cur- 
rent, and with increafing force ; being propelled further in 
young than in old fubjects. ‘When it. flows in. a full 
itream, we remit the effort with which the operation began, 
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and continue refpiration in the ordinary manner: the progefs 
is completed by the powers of the bladder, which force out 
its contents in a continuous ftream. We may ftill increafe 
the impetus by renewing the effort ; or we may proje& a 
portion of the fluid more forcibly by the affiltance of the 
accelerator urine mufcle. Perhaps the contraction of the 
bladder is the mot important circumftance in the operation ¢ 
for, when that is paralyfed, we put the refpiratory powers 
in aétion without effect. Diftention of the organ very much 
weakens its expulfive power; fo that, when we have re- 
tained the urine beyond the proper time, we exert the abdo-~ 
minal mufcles and diaphragm very violently for a confider- 
able time without effect. 

Towards the end: of hie, alesimae the urine again flows 
guttatim, as at the beginning; and the lait portions are 
thrown into the urethra with ene feeble an effort, that they, 
muit be expelled from that tube by the accelerator urine. 

Kipneys, Jnflammation of. See Nepnxitis. 

KipNeys, Calculus in. See NepuRArGIA. 

Kipneys of Birds and Fijbes. See Anatomy of Brrpsy 
and Fisu. 

Kipnry-dean, in Gardening, a common name which is 
often applied to a particular fort of bean. See Puaszo_us 

Kipney-ean Tree, the common name of a particular kind 
of tree. See GLYCINE. 

lirpyry-vetch, the common name of a peculiar fort of 
vetch. See ANTHYLLIs. 

KIDONIA, or Crwonta, in Geography, a province of 
Crete, or Candia, which has retained the name cf the ancient: 
city of the Cretans, produces oil, grain, cotton, fax, filk, 
honey, wax, fome fruits, and a tolerably large quantity of 
cheefe : its territory is in. general cannes fertile. Phe 
neareft mountains which lie to the fouth, being more — 
rate and more cool than the territory of Canea, yielda gre 
many fruits ; but little wine, much oil, and fome wheat <a 
barley are praduced.a in. this province. See Canpia. 

KIDWELLY, or CrnpweLty, a market town and parifh, 
of Caermarthenfhire, South Wales, is feated on the banks. 
of the river Gwandraeth, over which is a bridge, connecting, 
two portions of the town called the new and old town. In 
the year 1800, the parifh contained 333 houfes and 1388 in- 
habitants. Kidwelly has been for many ages a town of con- 
fiderable traffic. ‘ Itsharbours were fo well frequented as. 
to render it. the rival to Caermarthen ; the fifheries of this. 
port were conliderable ; its coal trade great, and it had be- 
fides a flourifhing imeeial bufinefs in the clothing line. 
But the conditon of the place has been fer years on the de- 
cline. By virtue of its charter, the affairs of the town are: 
regulated by a mayor, who is chofen annually. About the 
middle of the fixteenth century, Leland {peaks of Caermar- 
then having increafed in confequence of the decay of Kid- 
welly harbour, the entrance of which became fuddenly inter- 
cepted by a dangerous fand-bank, driven up by the fea, that 
prevented. veflels of large bbiindési from failing up the river. 
as before. It is worthy of remark, that this bar of fand, 
after lying fo long in the fituation above; mentioned, as to al- 


-moft ruin the Kidwelly port, feparated, a few years back, 


of its own accord, in the middle, and now affords a fufficient: 
depth of water fae the veffels commonly employed in the: 
trade of this part of the country tocome up the river. The 
oldtown, inthe time of Leland, was nearly defolated, but 
the walls furrounding it appears, from ns words, to ‘bane 
been entire, for he tells us, this part was “ pretily waulid,” 
and that he faw ‘ three gates ther.’’ "he old town is at pre« 
fent inconfiderable.’’ The caftle, at. one extremity of it, 
{tands proudly elevated on an artificial mount, on the fide of: 
the marfhes. It is allowed to be the moft perfe& builieeey 
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of the kind in Wales, and, according to Mr. Donovan, ¢¢ is 
certainly a magnificent remain of ancient military architec- 
ture. Thereisan air of folemn majelty in its appearance, 
that befpeaks a noble origin.’? In the fame author’s « De- 
feriptive Excurfions,”’ isa print of this caftle, anda long note 
on the hiftory of the building controverts the affertions of 
Camden, Buck, and Grofe, who affirm that « Kidwelly 
eaftle was built foon after the conqueft by Maurice de Lon- 
dres, one of the Norman knights, who conquered Glamor- 
ganfhire.”” Inflead of this, Mr. Donovan fays it was built 
in 11489, by Rhys, Prince of Wales. Since that time it has 
undergone various alterations and enlargements. The pre- 
fent remains are carefully preferved from “ every fpecies of 
wanton depredation.”” ‘Che ground plan is nearly quadran- 
gular, with four round towers at the angles; and fmaller 
towers in the walls. At the weft end is the chief entrance, 
between two other round towers. Several of the apartments 
are nearly perfect. The profpeéts from the fummit ‘ are 
uncommonly fine."’ 

Near the church, in the new town, was a priory, or cell 
of Black monks. Donovan’s “ Defcriptive Excurfions 
through South Wales,’’ 2 vols. 8vo. 1805. 

KIE, or Kieu, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Mekran; 100 miles N.N.E. of Kidge. N. lat. 27° 40’. 
E. long. 60° 8. 

KIEKERNES, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Jamland, fituated on an ifland in the Rufs; 19 miles N.W. 
of Tilfit. 

’ KIEL, atown of Sweden, in the lapmark of Afele ; 
55 miles S.S.E. of Afele. 

Kier, a town of the duchy of Holftein, fituated at 
the bottom of a bay or gulf in the Baltic, and forming a 
convenient harbour. It contains 800 houfes, three churches, 
an univerlity founded in the year 1650 by Chriitian Albert, 
duke of Holftein-Gottorp, and confiderably enlarged by 
the late king. It contains 24 profeffors, and when Mr. 
Coxe vifited it about 300 ftudents. It has alfo a college ef- 
tablifhed in-1768. ‘lhe profperity of this place very much 
depends upon an annual refort to it of the nobility and perfons 
of wealth in Holftein and Slefwick, for the transfer and’ dif- 
pofal of: their monies; this pecuniary intercourfe ufually 
lafted eight days, at which time was held a confiderable fair, 
which commenced by the ringing of a bell on Twelfth-day, 
and terminated in the fame manner on the eve of the Purifica- 
tion. It was formerly one of the Hanfe towns, and the ftaple 
for all goods exported from or imported to Denmark, The 
diftri& of Kiel is that portion of the duchy of Holitein, 
which deféended'to the line of Holitein-Gottorp, and be- 
longed to Peter III. as part of his hereditary dominions. 
Tn 1773, the emprefs of Ruffia ceded it to the king of Den- 
mark, in-exchange for the counties of Oldenburgh and Del- 
menhorft, which fhe gave to the prince bifhop of Lubec. 
This-exchange was favourable to Denmark, as it pofleffed 
the whole duchy of Holltein. For an account of the canal 
of Kiel, fee Cawan. 

Kier, Lake of, a lake of Norway, in the province of 
Chriftanfand ; 16 miles N. of Chritanfand. 

KIELEE), or Kiarrzr, a-town of Auttrian Poland, 
in the palatinate of Sandomirz, the fee of a bilhop ; 24 miles 
E. of Malagoez. 

KIELO, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak ; 

miles N.E. of Sultania. 

KIEMI. See Kemr 

KIEN, a town on the E. coaft: of the ifland of Ceram, 
one of the Molucca iflands. 

KIENG-HIEVER, a town of Perfia, in the province 
of Irak; 39 miles S.S.W. of Hamadan, 


KIE 
KIEN-NING, a city of China, of the firft clafs, in the 


province of Fo-kien. ‘To its diltriét belong eight cities of 
the third clafs. It is fituated on the river Minho, which 
renders it a place of confiderable trade. At the time of the 
conqueft of China by the Tartars, this city fultained two 
fieges, and refufed to fubmit to the power of the conque- 
ror ; but fome time after it was taken, and all the inhabit- 
ants were put to the fword. It was afterwards re-eftablithed 
by the Tartars, who deitroyed it. N. lat. 27° 5’. E. long. 
4.37? af, , 

_ KIEN-TCHANG, acity of China, of the firft clafs, 
in the province of Kiang-fi, fituated on the frontiers of the 
province of Fo-kien. It has five cities under its jurifdiGion. 
In the adjacent country, which is fertile, the commen rice is 
ufed in making wine, and a reddith fort is ufed by the richer 
people for food. N. lat. 27° 35’. E. long. 118° 207, 

KIEOU-CARPOU, a town of Corea; 500 miles 
E.N.E. of Peking. 

KIEOU-KIANG, a town of China, of the firf clafs, 
in the province of Kiang-fi, fituated on the S. fide of the 
river Yang-tfe-kiang, or Kian-ku; it has five cities under 
its jurifdiction. This city is the rendezvous of all the 
barks which pafs and repafs from the other cities of this 
province, and the provinces of Kiang-nan and Hou-quang, 
Although it is 300 miles diftant from the fea, falmon, dol- 
phins, and fturgeon are taken in its river; which ebbs and 
flows every new and full moon. N. lat. 29’ 53’. E. long. 
Tie. Ar. 

KIERADY, a town of Hindooftan, in Benares; 15 
miles E.S.E. of Chunar. 

KIERALI, atown of Turkifh Armenia, on the coalt 
of the Black fea, at the mouth of a river of the fame name ; 
30 miles S.W. of ‘Trebifond. 

KIERE, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak ; 
20 miles S.E. of Cafbin. 

_ KIERNOW, a town of Ruffian Lithuania; 25 miles 
W.W. of Wilna. 

KIERTEMINDE, a fea-port town of Denmark, in 
the ifland of Funen, on the fide of a large bay. ‘The mer- 
chants of Odenfee have warehoufes in this town; eight 
miles E.N.E, of Odenfee. N, lat. 55°22’. E. long. 10° 40. 

KIESELSCHIEFER, in Mineralogy, a ipecies of 
ftone, which, according to Werner, comprehends the two 
following fubfpecies, viz. the Siliceous /chiflus of Kirwan, 
and ithe bafanite of the fame author. The principal colour 
of: the former is afh-grey, bluei{h or greenifh-grey, with 
occafional {pots or itmpes, of red, and is often croffed by 
veins of quartz. It occurs in mafs, forming whole beds, or 
in {mooth rounded pieces. Internally it is dull, rarely fome- 
what glimmering. Its: fracture in the great is imperfetly 
flaty, and in the fmall intermediate between {plintery and 


uneven, inclining fometimes to flat conchoidal. Its frag- 
ments are fharp-edged, indeterminate. It is opaque, oc- 
cafionally fomewhattranflucent on the edges. Itis hard, 


but not difficult to break, and is moderately heavy. Before 
the blow-pipe it becomes white and friable. It is found 
among tranfition mountains,. in thick’ beds, in Bohemia, 
Saxony, Switzerland, the fouth of Scotland, and Siberia, 
&c. Wiedenmann fuppofes that this fubltance is argillite, 
containing a larger proportion than ufualof flex. Itis one 
of the numerous rock maffes called by the Germans Horn- 
{thiefer. The fecond fubfpecies is the da/enite of Kirwan, 
the Lydian ftone, or touch-ftone. Its colour is greyith, 
palling into blueifh-black. It occurs in mafs and in rounded 
fragments, generally penetrated by veins of quarty. Inter- 
nally ivis glimmering, Its fracture is even, approachiag to 
conchoidal, and fometimes to f{plintery : in malsat me ge 

nerally 
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nerally flaty. Its fragments are indeterminate and fharp- 
edged, often trapezoidal. It is opaque, moderately hard, 
and eafily frangible. Sp. grav. 2,4 to 2.8. © It is found in 
imilar fituations with the preceding. It is ufed, on account 
of its hardnefs and celour, asa touch-ftone to afcertain the 
comparative purity of the various kinds of gold and filver 
alloys. (See Toucn stone.) Humboldt afcribes its 
black colour to a portion of carbon Sée Scenistus. 

KIEV, Kier, Kiof, er Kiow, in Geography, a govern- 
ment of Ruffia, bounded on the N. and N.E. by the go- 
vernment of Tchernigof, on the S.E. by the government of 
Iikaterinoflav, on the S.W. and N.W. by Poland; about 
148 miles long and 60 broad; fituated for the mot 
part on the left fide of the Dnieper. Being part of the 
Ukraine, or Little Ruffia, it was once a duchy belonging 
to the great dukes, and Kief was their principal refidence. 
‘This country was conquered by the Tartars, and came again 
into the poffeffion of the great dukes ; but was afterwards 
over-ran and poflefled by the Coffacks, under the prote¢tion 
of Poland. In 1654, the natives, difcontented with John 
Cafimir, king of Poland, fubmitted to Ruffia, and have ever 
fince continued fubje%t to that empire. The vait privileges 
enjoyed by the natives have been gradually abolifhed, and 
they are now reduced to the fame itate as the other pro- 
vinces of the Ruffian empire. The country is a continued 
plain, very fertile, and producing abundance of grain and 
paiture, honey, flax, tobacco, &c. Its capital is Kiev or 
Roof, 

Kiev, Kief, or Kiof, the-capital of the above go- 
vernment, and of the dittrict belonging toit, is fituated on 
the Dnieper, which fee. It confifts of three {mall towns, 
viz. the caltle of Petfherfky, with its fuburbs ; the old city 
of Kiev; and the town of Podol, which lies below the latter. 
All thefe are partly inclofed by a common fortification, and 
communicate by a large entrenchment, carried on as the 
inequality of mountains would allow. The firft mentioned 
ca{tle ftands on an eminence facing the fouth; and, befides bar- 
racks for the garrifon, magazines, officers’ houfes, and fome 

churches, includes a rich and ftately monaftery, founded in 
-the eleventh century, and called ¢* Pectherfky,’’ becaufe the 
monks formerly lived ina “ petfhera,’”? like a cavern, on 
the mountain where the convent now ftands. In its fubter- 
raneous vaults, which refemble a labyrinth, and confilt of cells, 
chapels, &c. are found great numbers of undecayed bodies, 
fuppofed to be the remains of faints and martyrs. The 
old city of Kiev ftands on an eminence facing the north, 
and is fortified, according to the mountainous nature of the 
country, with horn-works, &c. Here ftands the cathedral. 
Podol lies below old Kiev, in the plain on the banks of the 
Dnieper, and befides the univerfity, churches, and convents, 
entirely conliits of fhops and tradefmen’s houfes. This city 
is the fee of a Greek arch ifhop ; 420 miles E. of Cracow. 
N. lat. 50° 32’. E. long. 30° 56!. 

KIEUSK, a town of Natolia; 40 miles N.N.W. of 
Mogla. 

KIEZVENSKOE, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Perm ; 80 miles N. of Perm. 

KIFANTAN, a town of Bootan; 64 miles N. of 
Dinagepour. 

KIFFER, an ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, about 20 
miles in circumference, near the north coaft of the ifland of 
Timor. 6. lat. 8° o'. E. long. 126° 20’. ° 

KIFTELAK, a town of Hungary; 18 miles N.W. of 
Zegedin. ‘ 

KIGELGA, one of the fox-iflands, which fee. 
Jat. 54°. E. long. 194° 28’. 


N. 
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KIGGELARIA, in Botany, was named by Linneus 


in honour of Francis Kiggelar, a Dutchman, who imported 
many new and rare plants into Europe from America, .and 
who publifhed the Hortus Beaumontianus in 1690, and ob- 
fervations on Commelin’s Hortus Aim/flelodamenfis in 1697. — 
Linn. Gen. 528. Schreb. 697. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3, 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 409. Juff. 387. » Lamarck. Dié, 
Iluftr. t. S21. 


Veig..uz6r% Gertn. t. 44.—Clafs and or- 
der, Dioecta Decandria. Nat. Ord. Columnifere, Linn, 


Euphorbia, SJuff. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth of one leaf; concave, di- 
vided into five lanceolate, concave fegments. Cor. Petals 
five, lanceolate, concave, a little longer than the calyx, and 
forming with it a fort of cup; nectary of five fmall, obtufely 
three-lobed, depreffed, coloured glands, the middle lobe 
larger ; each gland attached to the claw of a petal. Stam. 
Filaments ten, very {mall ; anthers oblong, fhorter than the 
calyx, opening at the tips by two perforations —Female, 
Cal. and Cor. as in the male. Pi/f. Germen fuperior, 
roundifh ; {lyles five, fimple ; {tigmas obtule, flightly cloven, 
Peric. Capfule leathery, globofe, rough, of one cell, and five 
valves. Seeds numerous, about eight, roundith, afterwards 
angulated, each covered with a tunic. 

Eff, Ch. Male, Calyx five-cleft. 
glands five, three-lobed. Anthers perforated at the tips, 
Female, Calyx and Corolla lke the male. Styles five. 
Capfule of one: cell, five valves, and many feeds. 

1. K. africana. -Luinn. Sp. Pl. 1466.. Hort. Clif, 402. 
t. 29.—Arnative of the Cape of Good Hope It flowers 
in May and June, and was cultivated, fo early as 1690, in 
the Royal Garden at Hampton Court. ‘T’his éree generally 
rifes to the height of fix or feven feet. Stems firong and 
woody. The dark of the branches is at firtt fmooth and. 
green, but afterwards purplifh. Leaves on ivotftalks, alter- 
nate, lanceolate, ferrated, fpreading. On the male plant, 
panicles of flowers appear on branched ftalks, with white 


Corolla of five petals 


petals and yellow nectaries; on the female, each flower 


ftands on a fimple ftalk. Cap/ule rugged, and pubefcent on 


the outfide, containing a reddifh or rufty-coloured pulp, in. 


which the feeds are imbedded. ‘The fruit has attained its 
full fize in Chelfea Garden, but the /eeds rarely come to ma- 
turity in this country. 


KiaGeLarta, in Gardening, comprifes a plant of the | 
ever-green fhrubby kind, which 1s the African kiggelaria, 


(KX. Africana.) 

Method of Culture.—Plants of this fort may be increafed 
by feeds, layers, and cuttings; but the feed method is the 
bett, as they root but {paringly in the other two modes, 

The feeds fhould be fown in the early autumn, in pots 
filled with frefh loamy earth, being plunged in a hot-bed, 
After they have a few inches growth, they fhould be re- 
moved into feparate {mall pots, re-plunging them in the hot- 
bed; and when well rooted, they ought to be gradually 
hardened to the effects of the open air. ‘The layers fhould 
be made from the young thoots of the fame year, putting 
them down in the {ummer months. 

The cuttings of the young fhoots fhould be planted in the 
f{pring, immediately before the plants begin to fhoot, in pots 


filled with foft loamy earth, being plunged in a very mo-: 


derate hot-bed, and covered with glalies to exclude the air; 
due fhade being afforded, and but little water given after the 
ficlt planting. Such plants as flrike root may be removed 
into feparate {mall pots of loamy earth, and be expofed to 
the air, in a warm fheltered fituation, until the autumn, 
when they fhould be placed under the prote&ion of the 
green-houle, and managed in the fame modé as orange 
trees. 


Thefe 


miles E.S.E. of Abo,’ 


RIL 


'Thefe plants afford variety among other plants of the 
een-houfe kind, that are in pots. 
KIGLEY, or Kicutey, in Geography. 

LEY. - 

» KIJASA, a mountain of Thibet; 25 miles S.E. of 

Giti. / 

'KIKACCO, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 

Congo; 30 miles S.E. of Pango, 


eo 


_ KIKALA, a town of Sweden, in South Finland; go 


See Kercu- 


KIKIANY, one of the {mall Japanefe iflands. 
29° 40'. E. long. 132° 25". 


N. lat. 


FF KIKOV, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon; 15 


miles S.E. of Lwata. 
' KIKUKOVI, atown of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tobolfk, on the Tchulim ; 64 miles N.W. of Atchiufk. 

KIKUTZ, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ximo; r5 
miles N.N.E. of Udo. 

- KIL, a town of Sweden, in the province of Warmeland ; 
x2 miles S. of Chriftinehamn. 

KILAN, a province of the fouth-eaftern part of Great 
Bucharia, deriving its name, like the other provinces of this 
country, from its chief city. 

KILANG. See Kerana. 

KILANOTL, a town of Sweden, in Weft Bothnia; ros 
miles N. of Tornea. 

KILAR, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak ; 14 
miles S.E. of Taheran. 

KILBARCHAN, a {mall town of Renfrewthire, about 
4 miles N.W. from Paifley, and nearly the fame diftance 
from Renfrew. Kalbarchan is a thriving place, chiefly in- 
habited by the tradefpeople employed in the various pro- 


 eeffes of the extenfive cotton manufaétures carried on 


- monatteries. 


through the whole of this diftri&. There are alfaconfider- 
able manufadtories of Scotch thread eftablifhed here. 
KILBEGGAN, a polt-town of the county of Weft- 
meath, Ireland, which, before the union, had the privilege 
of fending members to the houfe of commons. It is a fmall 
town, on the river Brofna, and is remarkable for two old 
It is on the road from Dublin to Galway ; 
4 miles W. from Dublin, and 15 E. from Athlone. 
KILBIRNIE, a village of Renfrewhire, near Beith, 


where there is a fine loch or lake of water. It is a populous, 


thriving, little place, engaged, like molt others in that part 


of the country, in the manufaiures of cctton goods and 
thread. 

_ KILBRIDE, Easz, isa {mall village in Lanarkhhire, 
about 10 miles S.E. from Glafgow. It is remarkable for 
fome Roman antiquities, which have engaged the attention 
of antiquarians, who have publifhed detailed accounts of 
various curiofities found and dug up in this neighbourhood, 
At prefent the great quantities of fine lime, which are 
worked in its. neighbourhood, engage a confiderably greater 
portion of attention, as itis found of great advantage to the 


_ whole furrounding diftri&, both for the purpofes of agri- 


culture and building. 
. Kivsrive, We, is a fmall village contiguous to the 
fitth of Clyde, in Ayrhhire. 

KILBURG, a town of: France, in the department of 
the Jarre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrid of 
Prum. ‘The place contains 561, and the canton 4307 in- 
habitants, in 26 communes. 

KILCH, in Jchthyology, a name ufed by fome fora 
fpecies of fifty of the albula kind, caught in the lakes of Ger- 
many, of a fine firm flefh and delicate flavour, and feems 
very little, if at all, different from the ferra. 

SILCOCK, in Geography, a polt-town of the county of 


’ 
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Kildare, province of Leinfter, Ireland, fituated upon the 
river Blackwater. It is a {mall town, 14 miles W. by N; 
from Dublin, on the road to Mullingar. 

KILCONNELL, a fmall pott-town or village ofthe 
county of Galway, Ireland; 78 miles W. from Dublin, aed: 
almoit 25 E. from Galway. 

KILCULLEN, or KincuLien-sripce, a poft-town 
of the county of Kildare, province of Leinfter, Ireland, 
fituated on the river Liffey, over which it has a bridge. It 
is on the great fouthern road from Dublin, in confequence 
of which its inns are much frequented. One mile and half 
fouth of it is the village of Old Kilcw'len, where is a church, . 
and refident clergyman. Here is a round tower, not ex- 
ceeding 50 feet in height; and the fhaft of a crofs, of a 
fingle itone, 10 feet ugh. Kilcullen-bridge is 21 miles 
S.W. from Dublir. Carlifle. 

KILDA, Sr., or Hirva, a remote ifland among the 
Hebrides, or weftern iflands of Scotland. It is feated in 
the Northern ocean, at the diftance of about 60 miles from 
Flarris;, and 160 miles from the neareft point of the main 
land of Scotland. ‘his ifland is fmall, being only three 
miles in diameter from ea{t to weft, and two miles in a tranf- 
verfe direétion: the whole circumference is about ten miles. 
It is nearly furrounded with a perpendicular face of rock, 
which rifes toa confiderable elevation ; 2 {mall bay or land- 
ing-place is found to the fouth-eaft. Mr. Macaulay, the 
hitorian of this ifland, fays, it ‘ may be ranked among the 
greatelt curiofities of the Britifh empire. The fituation of 
the place, the genius of the inhabitants, their manners and 
cuftoms, the conftitution of their little commonwealth, that 
amazing dexterity with which they manage the moit im- 
portant branches of their bufinefs, that unexampled courage- 
with which they encounter dangers infurmountable to an 
other race of men, and that perhaps happy ignorance whicke 
renders them abfolute itrangers to thofe extravagant defires 
and endlefs purfuits which aes the great and active world 
in a con{tant. agitation ; all thefe, and fome othér extra- 
ordinary circumitances, taken together. at one view, feem 
highly to merit the attention of the inquifitive.’” The fur- 
face of the ifland is meftly rocky : in fome places are patches 
of mofs, and in.others grafs. The foil, though in many 
places well adapted to corn, is chiefly employed in paiture ; 
as the inhabitants are rather averfe to agricultural purfuits. 
In the vicinity of the village a little corm is cultivated, and 
the pafture is richly manured. Barley and. oats are only 
fown: potatoes and cabbages, and fome other garden plants, 
have recently been introduced into the ifland. Several 
{fprings iffue from the hills, and form: two {mall itreams 
which run into the fea on the eaft and.on the welt. The 
village confillts of two rows of houfes, which are fituated 
about a quarter of a mile from the bay,. and contains all the 
inhabitants of Kilda. In the year 1764, when Macaulay 
publifhed his Hiftory, the ifland contained only 88 perfons ; 
but he afferts that a contagious diftemper (the ee 
«“ fwept away the greateft part of the people about four- 
and-thirty years ago.’” Martin found 180. perfons, awhen 
he vilited the ifland at the time here alluded to, dnc. 1690. 
The dwellings are all low, common huts, of Tek di- 
vided into two rooms each, and peculiarly flat in the roof. 
One of the apartments is-appropriated to the dwelling and 
fleeping of the inhabitants, and the other for the cattle 
during winter... In thefe rooms they prepare the chief ma- 
nure for the lands. Befides thefe cottages, there are feveral 
cells or ftorehoufes in different parts of the ifland. Thefe 
are compofed wholly of itones, and are from 12 to 18 feet 
in length, by 7 feet in breadth and height. Fowl, eggs 
and fheep are the principal objects of care and ee 
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the Kildeans, who entirely fupport themfelves, and pay 
their rents with thefe. ‘The inhabitants manifelt particular 
{kill and courage in obtaining the firft: for as their places of 
refort for rearing their young, for roofting, &c. are recefles 
in'the lofty cliffs on the coalt, it requires particular adroit- 
nefs and courage to reach fuch fpots. A fowling party 
confilts of four men, who are provided with a ftrong rope 
made from thongs of raw cow-hide. One end of this is faf- 
tened on the top of the cliff, whilft two men defcend by 
means of the rope to various cliffs in the rock, where they 
fearch for eges and young birds. Among thefe, the foland 
oofe or gaunet is deemed the moft valuable prize. 

The laird of Macleod is proprietor of this ifland, and its 
dependants, rocks, &c. He fends his fteward annually to 
colleé&t the rents, which are paid in fheep, butter, cheefe, 
and wild-fowl. Around the ifland are feveral {mall infulated 
rocks, which are often covered with wild-fowl. Fluors, 
foars, and rock cryftals are found on the north fide of the 
iland. ‘This infulated fpot was certainly vifited by religious 
perfons at a remote period. Macaulay deferibes a circular 
arrangement of upright tones, which he calls a Druidical 
temple; with other remnants of pagan worfhip and monattic 
rites. See his Hiltory of St. Kilda, 8vo, 1764. 

KILDARE, a county in the province of Leinfter, Ire- 
Jand, bounded on the north by Meath, on the eaft by 
Dublin and Wicklow, on the fouth by Carlow, and on the 
welt by the King’s county and Queen’s county. It ex- 
tends from north to fouth 32 Irith (404 Englifh) miles, 
and from ea{t to welt 21 Irifh (264 Englifh) miles, forming 
an area of 242,245 plantation acres, or 369 fquare miles, 
equal to 389,198 Englith or ftatute acres. Of thefe, there 
are 41,035 acres of beg. The number of parifhes is flated 
by Dr. Beaufort to be 1133 of which, 57 parifhes belong 
to the fee of Dublin, and 56 to that of Kildare. From 
unions there are, however, only 39 benefices, and 23 
churches. The number of houfes ftated in the return ufed 
by Dr. Beaufort is 11,205, from which the inhabitants are 
eftimated at 56,000. This is a thin population for a county 
fo near the capital, and not at all encumbered with moun- 
rains or high hills: but befides the great proportion of bog 
it contains, upwards of 3000 acres are occupied by the 
Curragh ; and although this beautiful plain affords pafture to 
an immenfe number of fheep, there are but a very few 
habitations feattered around its edges. This county is 
moftly flat, of fine arable foil, but much exhautted, as, 
from its vicinity to Dublin, it has been for centuries the 
county from which the capital has principally drawn its 
fupplies of grain. ‘ In a county where one-fifth is bog,”’ 
fays Mr. Rawfon in his Survey, “ much water muft he oa 
the furface: this, of courfe, attra&s the rain from every 
paffing cloud. It may be remarked in the fummer feafon, 
that wheve a c'oud paffes over an extenfive bog or river, it is 
aeretted and drawn down. This caufes the county to be 
fubjeét to more moifture than any in Ireland; and this evil 
mutt continue until the kingdom be relieved by a general 
drainage act, which fhall compel flo:hful oceupiers and pro- 
prietors to come forward, and contribute to fuch extenfive 
drainings, oma great public feale, as the leziflature may in 
its wifdom: direct, according to the benefit to be derived by 
each eftate or property, through which fuch drains fhall be 

ointed out.’? Since the preceding remarks were written, 
an act of parliatnent has been paffed, and fums of money 
granted, for afcertaining the nature and extent of the various 
large tracts'\of bog in Ireland; and the reports of the en- 
gineers employed contain much valuable information. For 
this ftep, preparatory to a more effective meafure, if the 
Jegiflature fhall be induced to proceed, the country is in+ 
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debted, as for many other advantages, to the right horour 
able John Folter, late chancellor of the Lrifh exchequer ;—-a 
gentleman who, though now often loaded with reproaches 
from a fpirit of party, will in future times be numbered 
among ft the greateft benefactors of Ireland. 
of Kildare is full of fprings and rivulets, The river Barrow 
forms its fouth-weft boundary, and receives the Grees. 
The Liffey takes a circular courfe through the north. 
ea{t of the county, and the river Boyne rifes in the bog of 
Allen. The Barrow is navigable from Athy, where it 
meets the Grand Canal, which, from Dublin, pafies through 
this county, crofling the Liffey on an aqueduct bridge, and 
foon after branches off. Near Claine is a collateral cut te 
the Shannon. The Royal Canal alfo has been carried 
through the northern part of the county, fo that great ad- 
vantage is derived to the inhabitants from-the cheap con- 
veyance of their products to market. The principal towns 
are Naas, the aflize town, Athy, Monalteraven, and Kil- 
dare ; for account of which, fee the articles under the refpec- 
tive names. As there is no borough of fuflicient extent to 
return a member to parliament, the county is reprefeated 
by the two knights of the’ fhire only; whuilit, before thie 
union, it had ten members. Kildare was part of the terri- 
tory acquired by earl Strongbow, in right of his wife, Eva, 
daughter of Dermot, king of Leinfter. From its neigh« 
bourhood to Dublin it was early colonized, and formed part 
of the Englifh pale, when confined to four counties. There 
are in it the ruins ef many caftles and abbeys, fome of which 
are mentioned in other parts of this work. It was alfo the 
fcene of much diftrefs during the rebellion of 1798; many 
battles having been fought in it, and a vaft number of houies 
deftroyed, both by the rebels, and by the military force 
fent to fubdue them. Beaufcrt’s Memoir. Rawfon’s Sta- 
tiftical Account. j 

KiLpArg, a poft-town of the county of Kildare, Freland. 


It is a {mail and ruinous place, but it retains fome vetliges of 


having been of more importance in former times. There is 
a very fine round tower 130 feet high, and the ruins of two 
abbeys and of its cathedral. Except when there are races 
or encampments on the Curragh, which is very near it, it 


has no trade. Itis 25 miles W.S.W. from Dublin. 


Kitpare, a bifhopric in the province of Dublin, founded — 


about the end of the 5th century. It comprehends part 
of three counties, viz. Kildare, King’s county, Queen’s 
county, and contains 332,200 plantation acres, which are 
divided into 8: parifhes. The crown is patron of 27, 
the bifhop of 30, and different laymen of 24 parifhes. 
In confequence oi unions, however, there are but 31 bene 
fices, and 28 churches. The bifhop has no place of refi- 


dence in his diocefe, but being always dean of Chrift-churchy — 


Dublin, refides in or near that capital. Beaufort. 
KILDERKIN, a kind of liquid meafure, which contains 
two firkins, or eighteem gallons, beer-meafure, and fixteem 
ale-meafure. 
Two kilderkins make a barrel, and four an hogfhead. 
KILDORRERY, in Geography, a {mall poit-town of 
the county of Cork, province of Munfter, Ireland; 107 


miles S.W. from Dublin. : 
KILDUIN, a {mall ifland in the North fea. N. lat. 69°. 
E. long. 34° 14'. 


KILDYSART, a fmall poft-town of the county of 
Clare, province of Munfter, Ireland, om the river Shannon 5 
722 miles S.W. from Dublin, 


KILEF, a town of Great Bucharia, in the country of © 


Balk, on the left fide of the Gihon'; 60 miles Ni W. of 
Balk. N. lat. 37° ro!) E. long. 64° 30%. 

KILFIT, a fea-port. towm of Nubia, on the Red a: 
wit 


The county 


? 


near the Black fea ; 
Peac28!, 


= 


in 1800, is about 108,000 in 17,212 houfes. 
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with a harbour, feven miles in circumference, fafe from winds. 
N. lat..21° 45'.. E. long. 36° 40’. | 
~ KILGRUND, a {mall ifland on the E. fide of the gulf 


 ;of Bothnia.  N. lat. 62° ¢’,. E. long. 21° 4’. 


__ KILIA, or Kirta-Nova, a town of European Turkey, 
in the province of Beffarabia, at the mouth of the Danube, 

20 miles E.N.E. of Ifmail. N. lat. 

Egilong.ge? 12’. 

_ KILIOS, a town of Afiatie Turkey, in Natolia, on the 


-.coaft of the Black fea; 20 miles W.S.W. of Amalich. 


 KILKARE, a town of Hindooftan, in Marawar; 10 
_miles S.W. of Ramanadporum. 
KILKEALE, a poit-town of Ireland, in the county of 
_ Down, and province of Ulfter. Lt is fituated on the Irith 
fea, under the Mourne mountains, great part of which are 
in the parifh of Kilkeale. It is 65 miles N. by E. from 
Dublin. 
KILKENNY, the name of a county of Ireland, in the 
‘province of Leintter. The furface of it extends from gp a! 
to 52° 52'N. lat. and from 6° 56' to 7° 37' W. long. from 
Greenwich, Its greateft length from N. to S. from the 
Slewmagy hills to the Suire is 36 Irifh (455 Englifh) 
miles ; and its greateft breadth from E. to W. is about 19 
Irith (24 Englih) miles, but in the narroweft part is not 
above 12 miles. ‘The area, according to Dr. Beaufort, is 
300,350 Irifh, equal to. 482,464 Englifh acres; but Mr. 
‘Tighe, in his valuable ftatiftical furvey, from which this ar- 
ticle is chiefly extracted, fays, that by a furvey lately made 
for the ufe of the grand jury, they are flated at 318,249 
‘Irifh, which are equal to 510,882 Englifh acres. The po- 
pulation, as calculated with great care from the hearth returns 
Dr. Beau- 
fort, however, in 1792, {tated the houfes as 17,569, though 
he did not make the inhabitants exceed 100,000; and he 
‘obferves that the houfes are much fewer than what might 
be expeéted in a county which has been generally elteemed 
one of the moft populous in Ireland. ‘The latter writer 
ftates the number of parifhes to be 127, of which 121, 
united in 45 benefices, are in the diocefe of Offory, and the 
gemaining fix, forming four benefices, in that of Leighlin. 
The entire number of churches in the county is only 31, a 
very confiderable proportion of the population being Ro- 
man Catholic. he pofition of a country ftrongly affects 
the climate. This is agreeably experienced in tlas county. 
he declivity from the northern to the fouthermn boundary 
is about 500 feet, which conveys, with fufficient rapidity, 
the water that falls upon the furface ; and the river Nore 


c flowing through the centre, defcends about 13 feet during 


the run of a mile. Befides this defcent, which carries off 
the water, the furface of the county enjoys a favourable 
expofure to the fouth-eaft. There is little either of bog or 
marfh to contain {tagnant water, and the greater part of the 
fubftratum is limeftone, brittle {chiftus, or porous argillite, 
and only in a {malt part, a retentive clay. The vicinity of 
the ocean tends to render the climate mild, while the clouds, 
which are driven forward by the weftern and fouth-wettern 
winds, are not arrefted here by high mountains, but paffing 
over the low fecondary hills and extended plains of this 
county, are attracted towards the lofty and primary ranges 
ot rocks which rife on the north-ealt. From thefe circum- 
dtances the crops are earlier in general than in the tillage 
countries to the northward. The quality of the foil is in 
general excellent. The northern part rather bears the ap- 
pearance of poverty, but by judicious management, and the 
prudent application of lime and limeltone gravel, it may be 
rendered confiderably productive in corn and grals. The 
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fouthern part is more favoured by nature ; and where the 
hills fubfide into plains or vallies, fertility {miles in all its 
native excellence. The Nore exhibits upon its banks the 
moit delightful profpeéts and the moft luxuriant fields. It 
is not difficult to trace the nature of the different minerals 
in this county. Here is a termination of a chain of granite 
hills which take their rife in Wicklow. The ftone which 
ufually joins the granite, appearing to be impofed on it, is 
filiceous fchiftus, and lower down occurs argillaceous flate ; 
on the furface of the lower grounds are found large boulders 
of quartz, fometimes pure white, fometimes ftreaked with 
red, and fometimes enclofing yellow mica. In this granite 
diftrié are alfo found a few beds of marle and limeftone 
gravel near the foot of Brandon hill. Many of the lower 
hilis confift of filiceous breccia, which is compofed of a 
filicious cement enveloping rounded pebbles of quartz, 
which have often a reddifh tinge, and are from the fize of 
a pea to two of three inches diameter. Such a breccia alfo 
forms many hills in the S. of Ireland, as the Galtees and 
other mountains in Cork and Limerick, and at leaft part of 
Magillicuddy’s rocks in Kerry. This breccia, when of a 
fine grain, is worked for millitones. In the northern part of 
the county are excellent quarries for flags, efpecially that of 
Shankill. The flags raifed here are fent to Dublin, Cork, 
and other places, where they chiefly go under the denomi- 
nation of Carlow flags, being raifed in the neighbourhood 
of that county, and moitly fent through the town of Car- 
low. The‘collieries of Caftlecomer have been worked for 
about a century, and are yet unexhaulted. The coal found 
in them, and in other parts of the S. of Ireland, is un-inffam- 
mable, and is called Stone coal and Kilkenny coal, and when 
of inferior quality, culm. By Mr. Kirwan’s analyfis it 
contains 97.3 per cent. of pure carbon. Mr. Tighe has 
given a very full account of the accompanying firata, the 
manner of working, the expence, &c. ‘The late lord Wan- 
desford ufed to clear Gooo/. or 7000/. a-year by thefe col- 
lieries, and fometimes more. Tley now belong to lady 
Ormonde. The excellent qualities of the Kilkenny coal 
are well known in Ireland ; on this account it is fent to the 
north and the fouth, to Londonderry, to Belfait, to Cork, 
and to Waterford, as well as to Dublin. No fuel dries malt 
fo well, and this without any preparation ; it is excellent for 
the forge, and for moft works in iron; in every manufacture 
where {teady heat is required devoid of {moke it cannot be 
excelled; nor does it dirty the flues where it is ufed. 
Manganefe, iron ore, lead ore, and fome indications of 
copper ore, are perceived in different parts. As long as 
timber lafted near Caitlecomer, iron ore was {melted there ; 
but it is now above feventy years fince the forges have been 
ufed. In the limettone diftrict of this county are many va- 
luable marble quarries. ‘The marble is black, though oftes 
with white marks, which appear more ttrong'y, or increafe by 
long expofure to the air. That which approaches neareit to 
black is moft valued. It contains a great variety of impreflions, 
of madrepores, of bivalve, and of turbinate fhells. By 
analyfis, a fpecimen of the kind moft ufual in chimney- 
pieces with marks of bivalve fhells, contained gS per cens. 
foluble in marine acid, and left 2 per cent. of a black pow- 
der, which appeared to be carbon, and burned without leav- 
ing any afhes. On the whole, Kilkenny marble may be 
confidered as containing 97 per cent. pure carbonate of lime, 
two per cent, carbon, and 1 per cent. magnelia and iron, of 
which the former is in the largeft proportion, This marble 
is a valuable article of commerce. ‘Lhe quantity exported, 
notwithftanding the difadvantage of land carriage, is about 
50 tons Pome if a canal were made it would confides 
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ably increafe the demand, by lowering the price. There is 
a mill near Kalkenny, by which the marble is fawed and po- 
lifhed, which makes the price of chimney-pieces on the {pot 
very reafonable. There is a chalybeate {pa at Ballyfpellin, 
near John{town, the medical effects of which have been often 
celebrated, and which is much frequented, The rivers of 
this county excel both in utility and beauty. The following 
poetical account of them by the immortal Spenfer prefents 
an accurate, concife, and clear account of the origin, ter- 
mmation, and qualities of the three principal ones, 


«¢ And there the three renowned brethren were, 
Which that great giant Blomius begot 
Of the fair nymph Rheiifa wand’ring there, 
One day as fhe to fhun the feafon hot, 
Under Slewbloome in fhady grove was got, 
his giant found her, and by force deflowered ; 
Whereof conceiving fhe in time forth brought 
Thefe three fair fons, which being thenceforth poured 
In three great rivers ran, and many countries fcoured. 


The firft the gentle Shure, that making way 
By {weet Clonmell, adorns rich Waterford ; 
The next the ftubborn Newre, whofe waters grey 
By fair Kilkenny and Rofle-ponte board; 
The third, the goodly Barrow, which doth hoard 
‘Great heaps of falmon in his deep bofom ; 
All which long fundred, do at lait accord 
‘To join in one, ere to the fea they come, 
So flowing all from one, all one at laft become.”’ 


The Suir, which divides Kilkenny from Waterford, in a 
winding aad majeftic courfe of about 16 miles, conveys 
along the fouthern border of this county, the trade that 
pafles between Waterford, Carrick, and Clonmell. The 
Barrow {fkirts the eaftern borders for about 20 miles, di- 
viding it from Wexford and part of Carlow. ‘This river is 
navigable to the town of Carlow, and thence communicates 
with the grand canal. The Newre, or Nore, more peculiarly 
belongs to this county, flowing nearly through its central 
part, in a winding courfe of not lefs than 36 miles from 
the neighbourhood of Durrow to its junction with the 
Barrow, paffing by the city of Kilkenny. This laft river 
receives many tributary ftreams, and is navigable for fmall 
veffels to Iniftioge. It is unneceffary to enter into a minute 
detail of the obvious advantages of thefe rivers, both to the 
-external appearance of the country and to the accommoda- 
tion of the inhabitants. The natural and local advantages 
of this county tend to promote the interefts of agriculture, 
which flourifh in great perfection in different places, and the 
eafy conveyance by water affords a ready market for all the 
.produétions of the foil. The roads in general are in good 
repair, and their fituation judicioufly chofen. 

The county townis Kilkenny ; befides, Callan, Iniftioge, 
Thomaftown, Gowran, Knocktopher, Graigne Durrow, 
-Caltlecomer, and Frefhford, are entitled to the name of 
towns, though all of them are {mall ones. There are five 
round towers in this county, namely, at St. Canice, Tullo- 
herin, Kilree, Fartagh, and Aghaviller. The laft is the 
moft ruinous. ‘Thefe are all fituated clofe to the churches, 
and whatever may have been their origin, appear admir- 
ably fitted for belfries. .Gramig, or Grandifon cattle, is one 
of the moft confiderable remains of antiquity ; it is fituated 
on the banks of the river Suir. The whole county is full 
of caftles, having been one of the firft in which the Enghith 
fettled. It became part of the property of earl Strong- 
bow, from whom it defcended to the Marefchals, earls of 
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Pembroke. Ifabella, one of the daughters and coheireffés . 
of William, the laft earl, conveyed it to Gilbert Clare, carl ef 
Gloucefter and Hereford. The greater part of it after. 
wards came into poffeffion of the Butlers, earls and 
dukes of Ormond. The houfes of fome of the abfentees 
bear evident marks of decay ; thefe, however, are outweighed 
by the modern ftrutures, many of which are ornamented 
by the tafte of the proprietors. Tighe'’s Kilkenny; Beau. 
fort's Memoirs; Robertfon’s Traveller's Guide. 

Kivxenny, a city of Ireland, in the county of the fame 
naine, and province of Leintter, which, with the borough | 
of St. Canice, forms one large town, furrounded by a dif. 
trict, called the county of the city of Kilkenny; it is de. 
lightfully fituated on the river Nore, over which are two 
handfome bridges ; it contains 2870 houfes, and a popula. 
tion of nearly 16,000. There are many large and good build- 
ings, among which, the moft remarkable are the bifhop’s 
palace, the magnificent caftle of the earl of Ormond, and 
the celebrated free {chocl or college, where many learned 
men, among whom Swift, Berkeley, and Congreve are con- 
{picuous, were educated. . The inhabitants of Kilkenny 
have been long noted for the politencfs of their manners. 
In this city and its environs abundance of blankets and 
much coarfe woollen cloth are manufactured. Kilkenny 
was formerly reprefented by four members, two for the 
city, and two for the borough of St. Canice. At prefent 
it has only one reprefentative. In former times parliaments 
were often held here, and the famous conftitutions of Kal- 
kenny, made when Lionel, duke of Clarence, was chief go- 
vernor, in the reign of Edward III., long continued to be 
regarded as of the utmoft importance to the welfare of the 
Englifh colony. Kilkenny was alfo the feat of the Catho- 
lic council during the civil war, that fucceeded the in- 
furrection of 1641. There are but two churches in the 
city, but there are feveral Roman Catholic chapels, each of 
which has congregations more numerous than both the 
churches. Kilkenny is 57% miles S.W. from Dublin. 
N. lat. 52° 38’. W. long. 7° 15°. Beaufort. Tighe. 

KILKENNY, a town of America, in Grafton county, 
New Hamphhire, incorporated in 1774, and containing 18 
inhabitants. 

KILKENNY Coal. See Coat, and KILKENNY, /upra. 

KitKenny Marble, a fine black marble full of fhells, 
and coralloid bodies, and much ufed in chimney-pieces, 
&c. See Coralloid MArBur, and KiLtKENNY. 

KILKERRAN Bay, in Geography, aharbour of Ireland, 
in the county of Galway, in that part of it called Connamara ; 
in it there is good anchorage for veflels of any burden, but 
the wild ftate of the country prevents its being of much 
ufe. Its entrance is in N. lat. 53° 15’. W. long. 9° 50". 
Beaufort. M’ Kenzie. 

KILKILA, a town of Perfian Armenia; 26 miles N.W, 
of Kanja. 

KILL, an Irifh word fignifying a church or cemetery, 
which is ufed as a prefix to the names of many places in 
Ireland. There are two or three villages of this name, one 
on the great fouthern road, about 1z miles from Dublin. 

KILLACK, in Geography, a town ef Perfia, in the 
province of Mekran, on the coaft of the Arabian fea; 60 
milés"W7'of) Tig.) Ne Tat.'25°27") -“E.doap'sg: “Zo. 

KILLALI, a town of Abyffinia; 100 miles §. of 
Miné. 

KILLALLA, a fea-port and poft-town of the county 
of Mayo, province of Connaught, Ireland. It is fituated 
on the weltern coaft of a bay of that name, opening into 
the Atlantic ocean, and is the fee of a bifhop. air” are 
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- fome coarfe linen and woollen cloths made in it, but fifhing 
is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. The French 

Tanded at this place on the 22d of Auguft, 1798, and took 
poffeffion of it. A very interefting narrative of their pro- 

ceedings, till their departure, was publifhed by Dr. Stock, 
at that time bifhop, who was a prifoner.  Kiillalla is 
127 miles N.W. from Dublin, and 24 nearly N. from 
Cattiebar. 

Kuirxatta, a bifhopric in {freland, founded in the fifth 
‘eentury, which: is united with Achonry, and is in the ec- 
clefiaftical province of Tuam. The united fees extend into 
the counties of Mayo and Sligo, the river May and the Ox 
mountains forming the boundary between them. They mea- 
fure E. and W. 55 miles, and from N. to S. 21 miles. Large 
as this diftrict is, there are only 20 benefices, each of which 
has a church, though only eight have glebe houfes. The 
cathedral is fmall, but venerable for its antiquity ; it is the 
‘only church inthe parifh, though a round tower at the 
other end of the town indicates the ancient fcite of another 
church, of which no veftige now remains. Beaufort. 

KILLALOE, a bifhopric in Ireland, in the ecclefi- 
‘aftical province of Cafhel. It was founded early in the fifth 
century, and in 1752 was united with Killfenora, which, 

though {mall in extent and value, had continued feparate till 
after the revolation, and was then annexed for feveral years 

_ to the fees of Tuam~and Clonfert fucceffively. The united 
fees comprehend’mott: of the county of Clare, and part of 
Tipperary, with {mall:portions of the King’s and Queen's 
counties, Galway; and Limerick. The 138 parifhes, 
united and condenfed into 50 benefices, have only 38 churches 
and four glebe houfes.. The church of Killaloe is not 
large for a cathedral, but venerable for its antiquity, and 
2 good prefervation, though built above 660 years. Beau- 
ort. -. 

KItiLALor, a {mall poft-town of Ireland, in the county 
of Clare, and province of Munfter, Ireland. It is fituated 
on the Shannon,.over which it has a bridge of 19 arches. 
Below the bridge is:a ledge of rocks which prevents the na- 
vigation of the river: here is a confiderable falmon and eel 
fithery ; but there is-nothing beautiful in the town except 
the fituation: very near the town, in the midit‘of a fine 
demefne, on the weflern bank of the Shannon, the bifhop 
has a handfome refidence, lately erected. Killaloe is 864 
miles §.W.. by W. from. Dublins and z5 miles from 
Ennis. 

KILLANORE, atown of Hindooftan; in the Carnatic ; 
9 miles N.W. of Tritchinopoly. , 

~KILLANY Bay, a bay onthe E. coaft of the ifland 
of Arranmore. N,. lat. 53° 5. W. long. g’ 36’. 

“KILLARD Pornrt, a cape of Ireland, in the county of 
Down, at the S. of the entrance to Strangford Lough, 
and fix miles E. from Downpatrick. N. lat. 54° 22. W. 
Borie? 5° 24! 

KILLARNEY,,. a market and poft-town of Ireland, 
in the county of Kerry, and’ province of Muntter. It isa 
‘neat and populous..town, much. frequented by {trangers on 
account of the adjoining lake, the picture{que beauties of 
which charm every bahatder, Lough Lane, or as it is 
more frequently called, the lake of Killarney, confifts of 
two lakes, joined ‘by a long narrow channel ;-in the lower 
and larger lake, the pleafing and the fublime are mott hap- 
pily combined ; the upper lake refle&ts a more folemn gran- 
deur from the ftupendous crags; with which it is encircled : 
but the’ profpeéts in both are infinitely diverffied. The 
feveral iflands, the white rocks of Mucrufs, the groves of 
arbutus, the venerable woods, the variety of waterfalls, 
and the. impending cliffs, are feparately as delightful and in- 
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terefting as their aflemblage is infinitely grand and magni- 
ficent. Mr, Weld has publifhed an interefting 4to, velume 
defcriptive of the various objets chat deferve the notice of 
the traveller, but as thefe cannot well be abridged, we mult 
pafs them over in this work. In the peninfula of Mucrufs, 
cobalt and other minerals have been found, but they are 
not worked. In Rofs ifland, in the lower lake, is a valuable 
mine, containing copper and lead; of the former there is 
not only rich fulphuret, particularly the kind called purple 
ore, but alfo grey ore, which brings a high price. Kil- 
larney is the refidence of the Roman Catholic bifhop’ of 
Kerry, and the population is chiefly of that religion. It 
is 144 miles S.W. from Dublin, and 38 W. from Cork. 
Beaufort. 

KILLAS, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the 
people, who dig in the mines of Cornwall, toa kind of 
greyifh-white earth, which is of great hardnefs, and feems 
to approach very much to the nature of the /udus Helmontii 
of fome kinds, only that it is fomewhat lefs hard than that, 
and has nothing of the fepta or partitions that make the 
character of that foffil. This earth contains fo great a 
quantity of fpar, that it ferments with acids very ftrongly, 
though that {par being once diffolved, and the earthy part 
of the fubftance only left, it will no longer ferment with 
thefe menftruums ; whence it is evident, that its terreftrial 
matter is not alkaline, though the fpar it contains is fo. 

This is the certain character of what is called killas in 
many parts of Cornwall, where it lies in ftrata of two, 
three, or more feet thick, and often befide this is laid on 
each fide of the vein of tin or other ore. Its texture is 
either lamellar or coarfely granular; the lamellar is fofter 
and lefs martial than the roof f{chiftus: its fpecific gravity 
from 2.63. to 2.666. Kirwan found 100 grains of the 
lamellar fort to contain about 60 of filex, 25 of argil, g of 
magnefia, and 6 of iron; the greenifh fort contains more 
iron, and gives a greenifh colour to the nitrous acid. In 
fome other parts of. England, the miners ufe the fame 
word to exprefs a kind of white, brittle, and fhattery ftone, 
fomewhat like the flag-{tone with which they cover houfes 
in Northamptonfhire, -and-‘many other counties. 

Kixvas is alfo ufed as the name of a flaty ftone of various 
colours,. fpangled ‘allover with talc: in {mall flakes in the 
place where they ufe it.. In this fenfe they generally ex- 
prefs themfelves, when talking of the earth defcribed above, 
by the phrafe wie killas. They alfo fometimes call this 
flaky ftone-by the name de/vins 

KILLEAM, in Geography, a parochial village in Stir- 
lingthire, fituated:on the water of Enrick, near its jun¢tion 
with Loch Lomond... Killeam is the birth-place of the 
celebrated hiftorian and peet George Buchanan, whofe hif- 
tory of Scotland, and Latin paraphrafe of the Pfalms of 
David, are fo univerfally known. A handfome pillar near 
Killeam was ately erected as a monument to his memory. 
An extenfive printfield is the only manufaturing eftablith- 
ment -in this*neighbourhood. The pure foft water of the 
Enrick is indeed extremely well fitted for all the operations 
of bleaching, dyeing, and printing, but the want of coal 
is an almoit infuperable objeétion in point of economy to 
fuch works. ‘The neareit are nearly twelve miles diftant. 
In the neighbourhood is Buchanan houfe, the family man- 
fion of the duke of Montrofe. 

KILLENAULE, a pott-town of Ireland, in the county 
of Tipperary, and province of Munfler, The country 
around it is very fine. In the neighbourhood coal is found, 
of the. fame kind as that in the county of Kilkenny. It is 
72k miles S.W. from Dublin. 

KILLERIES’ Harnour, a bay of the Atlantic, on 
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the weft-coaft of Ireland, between thie counties of Mayo 
and Galway. A vaft number of herring bufles rendezvous 
here in the fifhing feafon, from all parts of Galway and 
Mayo. N. lat. 53° 35'. . W. long. 9 46/. 

KILLESANDRA, or KILLESHANDRA, a poit-town 
of Ireland, in the county of Cavan, and province of Uliter. 
It is 61 ines N.W. from Dublin, and 8 miles S.W. from 
Cavan. 

KILLFENORA, a village of the county of Clare, 
Ireland, which is the feat of A Aatae united to Killalloe. 
ht is four miles N.N.E. from Enniitymond, which is its 
soft-town. 

KILLICRANKY, a village of Perthfhire, in Scotland, 
wear which is a famous road, cut in the fide of a mountain, 
called “ Killicranky Pafs :’’ on one fide is a lofty mountain, 
and on the other a precipice of 100 yards; 12 miles N. of 
Dunkeld. 

KILLIGRAY, a fmall ifland of Scotland, between 
Lewis and North, Uitt, N. Jat. 57° 43! W. long. 7° 3h 

KILLINCHY, a pott-town of Ireland, fituated on 
Strangford Lough, in the county of Down. It is 92 
miles N. by E. from Dublin. 

KILLINESS Porxr, a cape of Seotland, on the coaft 
of the county of Wigton, in Luce bay 5 3 miles N. from 
the Mull of Galloway. 

KILLING. See Honiciwr and Murver. 

KILLINGIA, in Botany. See KYLLINGIA. 

KILLINGLY, in Geography, a town of America, in 
Windham county, Connecticut, {ituated in the north-eaflern 
part of the ftate, bordering on Rhode ifland, and feparated 
from Pomfret by Quinebaug river ; about 18 miles E. of 
Windham : incorporated in 1708, and containing 2279 in- 
habitants. 

KILLINGTON, now SHERBURNE, a mountainous 
townthip of America, in Rutland county, Vermont, having 
on the W. Medway, N.E. Barnard, S.E. Saltath, and con- 
taining 32 inhabitants. Killington peak is the higheit land 
in Vermont, 3454 feet above the level of the ocean. 

KILLINGTRINGAN Bay, a bay of Scotland, on 
the W. coait of the county of Wigton. N. lat. 54° 58!. 
W. long. 5° 12!. 

KILLINGWORTH, a poft-town of America, in 
Middlefex , county, Conneticut, fituated on Long land 
Sound; 9 miles E. of Guilford, from which it is feparated 
by a ftream called Hammonaffet, the Indian name of the 
townfhip. \It was fettled in 1663, incorporated im 1703, 
and contains 2049 inhabitants. 

KILLISTINOES, Indians who originally inhabited a 
territory N. of Lake Superior, and could furnifh 250 war- 
riors. ‘They extend to the lake of the Hills, and N. to the 
Ifkimos. According to Mr. Mackenzie, they were originally 
the fame people with the Algonkins, or inhabitants of the 
Atlantic coat. Their manners are defcribed by Mackenzie. 
See our article KNisTENEAUX. 

KILLMACDUAGH,, a village of the county of Gal- 
way, which is an Old epifcopal fee, united to Clonfert. It 
is 24 miles from Gort, where is the parifh church. No- 
thing but the walls of the cathedral remain, near which are 
the ruins of a monattery, and of feveral chapels. ‘Thefe, 
with a large round tower, of very ancient and rude mafonry, 
denote the former confequence of this wretched village. It 
is 12 miles N. from Ennis. 

KILLMACTHOMAS, a fair and poft-town of the 
county of Waterford, on the road from Cappoquin and 
Dungarvan to Waterford. It is 83 miles $.S.W. from 
Dublin. 

KILLMALLOCK, a poft-town of Ireland, which 
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formerly fent members to parliament. “Two centuries ago, 


it was one of the beft built inland towns in Ireland; the 
walls of many large houfes of ftone, and excellent workman-— 


fhip, remain to this day, whilit the ruins of the churches and 
monatteries, walls and gates, denote its former fplendour, 
and have procured for it the name of the Balbec of Ireland, 
It is often mentioned in the military hiftory of Ireland 
and there is an extenfive diftri€t round it called the « Lt 
berty of Killmallock.” It is now, however, little more than 


a village ; 4 miles from Charleville, 16 S. from Limerick, 


and 1074$.W. from Dublin. Beaufort, &c. 


KILLMICHAEL Port, a cape of Ireland, on the 
W. coalt of the county of Wexford, in the Infh fea. N.- 


lat..52° 44/. Ws Jong..6° 9. 


KILLMORE, a village which gives name to a bifhopric _ 


in Ireland, in the province of Armagh. The bifhopric was 
founded in the 13th century, and in the 15th, changed 
its ancient name of Brefny, mto Killmore. 
cathedral, but a {mall parifh church, 34 miles from Cavan. 
It is fituated in four counties, but chiefly in Cavan and 
Leitrim. There are 39 parifhes in 30 benefices, and 36 
churches. 

KILLOS, a name given by the miners of Cornwall to 
a {tone of the flate kind, found in the mines there. See 
Growan. 


K1LLOUGH, in Geography, a village of the county of 


Down, Ireland, on a bay to which it gives name, on the Irifh | 


fea. Here is a remarkable well, called St. Scordin’s well, 


which is highly efteemed for the extraordinary brightnefs of . 


its water. It is 7 miles S.E. from Clough. 

KILLOW, or Cuttow, an Englith name for a black 
earth of a very remarkable itruéture, feeming of a mixed 
nature between the marbles, ochres, and clay ; and ufnally 
containing a large quantity of the matter of the common 


vitriolic pyrites or ink-ftone, which gives it a very fharp — 


unpleafant tafte, and makes it, when thrown on the fire 
emit a flight blue flame of a fulphureoas fmell, and da 
cine to a deep red. It is common in many parts of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. It is lighter than any of the 
other clays, though that is the genus to which it mott pro- 
perly belongs; and it is of an uneven furface, and fhattery 
ftructure. | 

KILLREA, in Geography, a poft-town of Ireland, in 
the county of Londonderry ; it is fituated near the river 
Bann, and is 102 miles N. from Dublin. 

KILLRUSH, a pott-town of Ireland, in the county of 
Clare, and province of Muniter. It is fituated upon the 
river Shannon, and is a place of fome trade, fome of the 
merchants. of Limerick having agents refiding here. It is 
142 miles S.W. from Dublin. - 

KILLUCAN, a poft-town of Ireland, in the county of 


Weitmeath, and province of Leiniter ; it is 28 miles W. by - 


WN. from Dublin. 


KILILWORTH, ‘a pott-town of Ireland, in the county. 


of Cork, Muntter, fituated on the river Funcheon. It has 


gone very much to decay, on account of the neighbourhood 


of Fermoy; it is 108 miles S.W. from Dublin, and 18 
N.E. from Cork. ; 


KILLYBEGS, a poft-town of Ireland, in the county, 


of Donegal, which, before the Union, was reprefented in 
parliament. It is fituated on a creek, on the N, fide of 
Donegal bay, and has an extenfive herring-fifhery 5 it is 
124. miles N.W. from Dublin, and 13 miles W. from 
Donegal. 


KILLY-HOLM, one of the fmalfer Orkney iflands 5 
about half a mile N. of Eglitha. 


KILLYLEAGH, a pott-town of Freland, in the county 
& of 


There is no’ 
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of Down, and province of Ulfter. It is fituated on the W. 
coait of Strangford iough, and has a fafe harbour for {mall 
veflels. Here fir Hans Sloane, the famous naturalitt, was 
born, in 1660; it is 80 miles N. by E. from Dublin, and 
15 5.8.E. from Belfatt. 

KILLYTH-STALLION, in our O/d Writers, is where 
lords of manors were bound by cuftom to provide a ftallion 
‘for the ufe of their tenants’ mares. 

KILMARNOCK, in Geography, a very induftrious, 
thriving, manufaGturing town in Ayrfhire, Scotland, 22 
miles 5.W. from Glafgow. Its principal articles of {taple 
manufacture are coar!e woollens and carpets, and Iow priced 
gloves, befides which a great number of weavers are em- 
ployed in the cotton trade by the manufaéturers of Glaf- 
gow and Paifley. Kilmarnock is fituated ina very fertile 
part of the country, and is very plentifully fupplied with 
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coals from the extenfive coal-works of fir William Cunning- 
ham of Caprington, which are in the immediate neiyhbour- 
hood. Befides fir William Cunningham, the chief landed 
proprietors in this neighbourhood are, the duchefs of Port- 
land, and the countefs of Loudon and Moira, both of whom 
here pofflefs very large eftates in their own right. The 
immenfe caftle of Loudon, now building, will, when finifhed, 
be one of the noble(t family-feats in Britain. Kilmarnock, 
not being a royal borough, has no eleétive franchife for a 
member of parliament. In 1801, it contained 8079 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 6757 were employed in trade and manufac- 
tures. N. lat. 55° 40’. W. long. 4° 27’. 

KILMES, a town of Rufha, in the government of 
Viatka; 28 miles N.E. of Malmifch.—Alfo, a rive: of 
Ruffia, which runs into the Viatka; 32 miles N.E. +f Mal- 
mifch. 


END OF V@L. XIX. 


Strahan and Prefian, 
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